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•IBEREFORI) CATHEDRAL. 


Meheford Cathedral is situated on the south side of 
the city of Hereford, not far from the rivejWye. Like 
H\j)8l of our eathedralsSand preaj ahbeyrv^ it has beouf 
erected at successiv*- times and in different styles of 
architecture. It consists of a nave and choir, with 
aisles to t^eh, a central transept with a tower above the 


Monday, 17>di, it fell down, and not didy cru.shed the 
west front beneath it, but broke down a consiildWible 
part of the adjoining nave. The W'est emd was rebuilt 
by\VyaU,»in^ style unlike the previous architecture, 
little in accitrdance with the rest of the structure, and 
Ittfle creditable to himself as an architect. 7'he 
western tower has not been rebuilt, and the nave has 
been dejTrived of fifteen feet of its length. A better 
taste has, however, prevailed in the more recpiil alter¬ 
ations. 

The former we/:4^fro*t, eighty feet wid' was early 
Norniau wp,>il.' Several series of small columns, sup¬ 
porting semicircular intersecting arches, extended 
horizontally over the whole front, each series being 
divided from tliose above and below by » different 
moulding-billet, embattled, fn't, nail-head, and zig¬ 
zag. The columns, basi;,^haft, and capital, were plain,< 
but some of the arches were ornaihonted witli the nail- 
head and zig-zag, which also gave richness of decora- 
tidh to other parts of the front. The entrance was 
under a semicircular arch supported by five plain 
columns on each si^ts which were sucjcessively reduced 
to pifodfice an effect of perspective. The windows had 
seijjicircular arches, and were nearly as wide as they 
were high. ^Thc- western tower was of pointed archi- 
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I tecturc, and rose to the height of a hundred and thirty 
feet fr«)m the ground. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the west front olher 
alterations weresgnade; a spire, for,ined of timber, hot 
eased with lead, rose to (he iieighl of ninety-two feet 
from the top of the central tower ; this spire was taken 
down to relieve the tower from its weight, and an a]>- 
pearanceof additional height was given to the tower by 
flattening the angle of thj roofs of the nave and central 
transept, the battlements were raised somewhat higher, 
and ciocketed pinnacles were added at the eoriKWs. 
The central tower is one hundred and thirty-eight fi'ct 
high to the bottom (,f the battlements, so that the entire 
heightilo the top of this spire was two hundred and 
thirty feet. 

• The central lower is square and exceedingly massive. 
It is ornamented with a profusion of nail-head or bulb 
j ornaments, besides the triangular fret and zig-zag. all 
! of early cliaractcr, but arranged in the pointed style, 
each side of the tower having two ranges of lancet- 
formed windows, four in each range. * 

The ]»resent western entrance to the nave is beneath 
an obtuse-angled arch, ovea which is an embattled 
parapet flanked by two small crocketed pinnacles. 
There is a smaller door of entranee to each aisle lic- 
ncath an arch similar to that of the entrance to the 
nave. ITic great western window is divided by mul- 
lions into six principal lights under cinquefoil arches. 
I'lie head of the window consists of a cinquel'oil circle 
at tO|) and two quatrefoil circles below, the spaces be¬ 
neath terminating in trefoil arches. 

The nave is divided from the aSles by a double 
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pointed arches. 
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Tlxe mnet beautiful portion of the v/liole structuic i» 
uniioubtediy the Lady-Ch^el at the east cud, now 
converted into a libiaty. Bold anf^uU^ buttresses i ise 
firom (Passy bases, and numerous large mouldings run 
round tho walla the end u an embattled pediment. 
The windows are tall and lancet-shaped, sepuated fiora 
each other by clusters of BOiall columns leceding ^cr- 
8pectav^f.i|44ntpporting arches with Ic'tage and open* 
wedik m sksim lightness and elegance Pointed 
« '^gMhapt'd palfels g^ye fullness of 
tu^e ot tlm. extenoi. Both u ilhout 
Uly-Cbapcuis distinguished by simpli* 
b^uty and richness of detail. 

. •btult by Bishop Audley about 1496, 
i scitS0i%ide of the Lady-Cbapcl. There 
'fiorch, of bcautitul areniter turc on 
Catlicdj^l. 

y stalls under oinamented Gothic 
, 'wood painted in imitation ot stone. Undei 
the seats of llie stalls various figures and dc s v ^s arc 
curved in wood, most of winch ate giotesquc and ludi¬ 
crous. 

Thafmtirelength of thecathedial is 935 feet; the 
eutlie width is 174 feet. The nive is 126 feet long, 
and 70 feet high from tlie floor to the vaulting, or^ 
M feet to the loof, the width of the na\e and aisUs 
IsjOB feet; the length of the choir is cq h ct 
Tlie Bishop’s Cloistcn8, as they aie called, on the 
south side ot the nave, consist at ptesent of only two 
covered walks The west walk nas lemovcd to make 
rooln for a brick building appropriated to the gram¬ 
mar-school, and the noith side, next the Cathc dial, 
seems never to has e had a w alk • • 

There arq several monuments of high antiquity in 
Hereford Cathedial, especially ot the higfTei clergy, 
thovlgh many weie destruyed at the Rcfuimation and 
by the Puntana. qp- of the most interesting is tha^ of 
RiabopCanteluupeiin the cast aisle of the central north 
tVMaept. The foliated arches and ca}ntalB of the 
columns are admirably exec utc d, as ncll as the armedsj 
Agnrea and tbc atumala undei their^ect. The ma- 
teiiai seems to be Pu*beck niaible but it lias Lei n 
coated with white mint. Another interesting monu¬ 
ment, attributed tOHutnphiey dcBoliun, earl of Ileie- 
ford, consists of an efiigy in aimour recumbent on a 
ledge in a square recess in th^ n n tb wall of the Lady- 
ChapeJ. It 16 burmounted lu front by an ai < hi^c c tural 
Gothic canopy oi screen of exceedingly beautiful design 
and execution. 

A pyx. or portable sbi me, of great antiquity and 
very curious workmanship, formeily stood on tV high 
altar, und wasveneiated as the shiine ot Ethelboit, 
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not m the Catliidral. 11 ik eight and a half ludipB high, 
seven uicUts long, and thice and a half inches «ule 
It 18 formed of oak,and (uveiul with topper highly 
ornamented with gilding and enamel The figaies aie 
engiaved, but the heads are in icliei Thcbe portable 
sliiines wore the work of Gieek artists, who, hamig 
migrated from Constantinq^ftelo Rome, wcie induced 
bv^ishon Ware to visit EOgland jn the »ign of 
InRiy III. They cngravotlw^ qnaiftcllcd iiyxes, 
dialIces foi the altar, and cowitW cups ^fa banquets 
Pietro Cavallmt, who exceuuw^ shrine of Edward 
the Confessor,and the tojpb oP^Seniy III iii \t<st- 
ininstei Abbey, was thon settled in England The 
poitabd* shiines wete earned in praicssions on tin 
anniversary of the saint for whom they wtie niadt 
Hciefoid IS stated to have had a lirge diuuh, 
chieflv however of wood, as cai ly as 730, in tho leign 
of Offai king oi Men la Ofla iuviled»Elln Iheit, king 
of the East Angles, to his court at button M alls, near 
Hciefoid, caused him to be iiiuidcitd tlicrc, and 
usuiped his kingdom. UpThe body of Kthelberl w is 
inteired in the ihunli^Heuloid , and so numt rous 
weie the mitades stated to be peifoinicd ovtr hm 
giave, that OHa hinisdf bet amt repentant, and, (u t \- 
jut ss his lemoise and uillute liis guilt, went on a pil- 
gninage to Rome#bubjltted hi* kingdtpuV, tin piy- 
mtnl of Pitci’s Petite, built a niagiut tent tomb ovei 
the body of EtlNrlbeit, and bestowed a Until ot all his 
possessions on the chuith, whuh afuiwanls i ijiidly* 
increas'*d its wealth and evlended its leputation foi 
santtilv In tlit leign of I.gbeit, about Hit vt u 82), 
anew chuich oi stout was tittUdln tbc pint ot the 
foimer one ot wood In about two bundled veais, 
howtvei, tins thuith wassti much decayed tint Rishtq) 
Allitlstan, who was ap)iointcd tvs the ste in 1012, 
rcbuill the whole piobably aboilv 10M 

In thf veat lO*)") i luge aiiii\ of Welsh, litackd by 
(iiyffylL, a pnnci of \\ alts, and 'Vlgar, t^il nl < In stt i, 
attukid the tity oi Hc'itloitl, uliith tiny ]<luntliied 
and I lid in luins. The Catlndiilvvis bnint .iiid tlc- 
inolihhcd, ayd f uutinned in thit stale till 1070, when 
fftobei t de 1^/inga, having In tSi appuintc el bishop Jjy 
Willi im the C onqut lor, eoniuK nt e it a now sti uctui t 
wliith was complelcfl by Bishop Hayntlpi who siu- 
t ceded I.n/inga in 1107 1 his forms the body of the 

uieseiit chmch. 1 he t cntial towt i was built ny Bishop 
Biaos, whose bishopiic extended fiom 12(lO to 1210 
It is piesumed^liit tffc Cower at the west end, vvhitli 
fioin Its sty't uraicliitet ture is snpposi tl to have bttui 
eit'ufed in the icign ui EdwarS III ,fonned no part 
of the original design, noi was tlie e\tc nt of tiic 
ground-plan pieusely the same as that of the pteiiuus 
clmit h, for Silas 1 aylur, in his icsearelies about lb.j(), 
found “beyond the lines of the piesent building, dinl 
particulaily tow aids the east, iieai the cloisUis of the 
college, sueh stupendous loundatiuns, sutH eapitah 
and pedestals and well-wrought bases and an ties, and 
sufb raic cngiavings and mouldings,” as leit little 
doubt that they weic the loun^iiajs and ruins of the 
chuicli which was dtstioyed by the Weis.*.in 10,*»5 
I he net yeaily revenue of the Bishop of Heiefoid is 
42001. The corporation ot the Cathedral is t omposed 
of a deau and five residentiary prebendaries, whose 
average net levenue amounts to 3247/ Tbeie ai o also 
tw enty-two other prcbeiidancs not i esidentiai y There 
18 a college of twelve vicaib choral, who have rooms 
allotted to them in the college, a ^comy building at 
the east end of the Cathedral. The dean and the 
bishops prebendary alone have houses belonging to 
their dignitaries, in which they ifigdo, and which tlmy 
are bouud to keep in lepair. « e • 




1840.] I THE PENNT^ 

ON THE CALCULATION OF EASTEE. 

. The yc&t 1843 is one of those remarkaVlc years id 
which, to all appoaVancc, the Calendar is wronj?: and 
Hin which the British version of it certainly contra(]i<^ 
itsclL If, say the instmetiorm given in the prayer-booRs 
to find Easter, the full moon that comes next after the 
21st of March fall upon a Sunday, Ei^ter Sunday shall 
' not he that Sunddyl but the one after it. Now in 1813, 
the full moon that comes next after the 2l8tof March is 
on Sunday the 23rd, at some minutes past eight in the 
evening: mid yet thtit same Sunday the 23rd is Easter 
' Sunday, though according to t/k tides hid*down it should 
be Sunday the 3()ih. • 

It! looking at the explanations of the Calendar which 
are accessible to readers in general, we do not find one 
whicli combines a descrijition of what is astronomical 
with a proper iiujfcation of what is matter of cottven- 
tion: and we need hardly tell our readers that the 
definitwn Ij^id down in the act of parliament is adopted 
in every book published in Britain, and is the one in¬ 
serted in the [)rayer-bookB of the Ksiablishcd Church. 
When astionomcrs writf* aboutf tlic Calendar, lliey 
blame its complexity, and what they call its astrono¬ 
mical errors; ftnd they very frequently mistake,its 
constrncli'mf wljpn thsologianSt who arc not astrono¬ 
mers, do tne Sihire, they treat the Xlalcndar with a 
degree of respect, as an aslronomiciil pryduction, which 
k does not deserve; or else, if intormed of its de- 
jiarlures from astronomical correctness, they treat those 
departiiies as errors to he deplored and corrected. 

'I'ho subject bavhig recently caused some public 
discussion, we extract the following suininary from 
a long amf able article on the ‘Ecclesiastical CaloiuUi’ 
in the * Companioned the Almanac for 1845,' by Mr. 

' A. De Morgan, Asliie^pfiiciently explains the appaient 
discrepancy. _ * 

1. The law which regnlates Easter in Great Britain 
decdiires that whenever the full moon on or next after 
March 21 falls on a Sunday, that Sunday is not Easier 

. Sunday, but ihe next: it also prescribes rules for de¬ 
le rinining Efister. • ^ 

2. Ill defiance of the prerepf, rtiougli in accordance 
with the rules, the Easter Smnlay of 1843 is ou the 
\ery day of tlie full moon next following March 21. 

3. One part of the reason of this is, that the British 
legislature misunderstood the definition of EhsUt, used 
innlie rules which they adojitmd,* thinking that it de- 
jiendcd upon thojidlmoon, whereas it d«niends upon the 
fourteenth day of the mbon, the day of new nioonii^rig 
counted as the Jtrst. Now full moon net er happens 
before {\\oflfleenth^a.y of this reckoning. 

4. The otiif4 |)ai t of the reason of ■ this discrepancy 
isrrtiat the legislature siqiposcd the moon of the calen¬ 
dar to U> the same as the moon of the heavens, which 
neither itP nor was intended to be the case: the moon 
of the calendar being not only made to vary from the 
moon of the heavens for eonvenience of calculation', 
but also to prcveulj,®i 8 t 5 y Day from falling on the day 
of the Jewish TSssover. 

5. These two errors very often compensate otic 
another, for though the fourteenth day is very often a 
day behind tlie calendar ful) moon, yet thc^'alendar 
uioon is also very often a day before the real moon, so 
that the fourteenth day of the calendar moon is fre¬ 
quently the day of the reft full moon. But they do 
not always do so; and it should never be matter of 
Bui^rise if Easter fall on the Sunday of the full moos, 
whether real or calendar. 

6. It is not corr^^ to say that Easter is made, to 
fall \»ro«gly in 1845T it falls where the legislatoi-s, who 
.correctly copied the rule of the Roman Clmrcli, Jti- 
ten3ed it should fall, though they did not correctly 
give the cxpl&naUoa of rale they intended to use. 
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Tlie last time that Easter Sunday fell on the day of 
the full moon was in 1818, in which year both the fea- 
tival and the full moon were on the 22nd of March, tHa 
earliest possible day. It excited some stir tliat the 
definition of Easter, as contained in the Act, should so 
tialpably be violated, and an Oxford clergyman pub- 
iicl&protested gainst tbe^bservance of Easter on the, 
as he thought it, wrong day. More than one writer 
discussed the matter on the supposition that the partial 
mentary definition was correct, and also that 
extreme of astronomical correc,tness had been alwifya 
sought after and consideiM essential to the due obser^ 
ranee of the day. No person who had evertsxamirted 
the volume of Clavius, the only authority on ttie subject, 
appArs to have taken any part in the dh^ussion. It 
seems even to have been supposed that the proceed* 
ings of the courts of law might pcwsibly be called lA 
question, since an error fh Easter would occasion a 
corresponding error in the commencement of Easter 
term. A lawyer would no doubt answer that a positive 
enacted rule is law, even though the grounds of that 
I rule were incorrectly stated, or though there were no 
grounds at aii. But It is desirable that those w.ho like 
discussions upon this and similar sub|ects sboiil'd not 
he allowed, in mete iguorance of existing and 
without any opportunity of knowing what tb^ am 
doing, to agitate for the reconsideration of what wlljh 
all its defects is a fixed rule, the thing most wanted. ''' 
‘ The advantages of tlic present system are as folt 
lows:— 

1. There is a fixed rnlc which prevails throughont 
the Roman, English, and Scottish churches, and from 
wlhch^ie remaining Protestant churches vary but HtUe. 

2. The general desire of the Christian world, namely, 
to make Baster an anniversary of the Iftst days of 
Chtist, is substantially satisfied, since it always must 
come close upon the full moon wh^ comes next after 
the vernal equinox. No one cainitnow how Easter 
is kept witffout attending to the chronological con- 

• xion of the death of Christ with the Passover, and 
the resurrection with the first d^ of the week fi3l- 
lowiug. , 

3. All necessary warning against the mere obstMif 
vance of days for the sake of the days is given by tW 
very nature of tiie rule which determines Easter, when 
know’n. Tliore is no answer to any manifestation of 
superstitious feeling on file subject which can bo so 
good as a rofereoee to Calvins putting the moon back¬ 
wards or forwards a day to suit convenience of colcu-. 
lation. 

The disadvantages of any alteration of the rule will 
be as fmlows :— 

si. The ailvantages stated in the firs* and Uiird rea¬ 
sons preceding are destroyed, and the contrary disad¬ 
vantages introduced. 

2. Unless astronomical tables could be rehdcret.1 
absolutely perfect, there must be, as Calvius.remarka, 
the substitution of a fictitious for a real mbon. , • 

3. Any change must introduce an in«Mj»venU*nt 
si'iiism, since it is certain thjit all Ituinaa C^thfdids 
must adhere to the present system. It is hjurd% to 
be supposed that the papal sec will acquiesce in any 
alteration. 

4. An astronomical £ag|| is impossible, unless the 
festival be sometimes one day on the oaHt of 

a ^ariat'le meridian, aiioKiu antAhcr 'day bn the, w^.; 

I the difference being a week. It m^ht Ipip^n, for 
instance, that those on one side of the meridiaA of 
London should have to keep Eastei* a Sunday after 
those on the other side: astronomical tablesarn 

exact enough to make it ptktlBile that a true asttbpo- 
mical Easter,, a(,-cording to a definitioa drawn frdm 
the real moon, should be observed on one Baiidfiy in 
St. Pdal'i, iutdon anolher in WeBt.mmster.iAhhmf4 iMt 
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•s astronoTny advances, it ia perfectly conceivable that 
the true astronomical Easter should be one Sunday or 
another in St. Paul’s only, according as it is to \m 
solemnized at one end or other of the building. 

As we are satisfied that there are persons who 
really have a lurking religious veneration for the cere¬ 
monial part of Easter, and %i the apparently aa^^o- 
mical definition from which it is drawn, we will de¬ 
monstrate the assertion about Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. 

The differen<^ of longitude of the two cathedrals is 
about seven seconds, say siiPto make sure of the argu¬ 
ment ; thkt is, the clock of St. Paul's, the more east¬ 
ward of tlie two, ought to he more than six seconds 
faster tlian that of the Abbey. Hence Sunday rooming 
begins at St. Paul's six seconds before it begins at 
Westminster Abbey. Now suppose Easter regulated 
strictly by the paschal full ifioon, as implied in the Act 
of Parliament, a^d suppose that on a Saturday even¬ 
ing (at the Abbey) the paschal full moon hamwns at 
three seconds bemre midnight. Then at St. I’kol’s it 
will happen three seconds after midnight, on Sunday 
morning. That is, the Sunday just named is the next 
after’The paschal full moon at the Abbey, and is 
Easter Sunday. But at St. Paul's the paschal fuU 
moon falls on the Sunday, and Easter Sunday is the 
next Sunday. 

* But it will be said this is trifling with the subject; 
nobody means to stand out about a few seconds. Wc' 
answer, that whoever gives up a few seconds gives up 
the principle on which the discussion to which we 
have alluded was raised, and adopts that of Clavius, 
namely, that perfect astronomical accuracy vnstt. ar 
some poitti give way to convenience. Again, in the 
time of Clavius, from the less amount of acituracy then 
existing, there was as little disposition to stand out 
about a day as th^ now is about six seconds; tbe time 
will come when mme will be thought, astronomically, 
of the tenth part of a second tlian now of six soeimds. 
If it were granted that the astronomical definitidy 
should be used, without minding four hours, Blufl 
Easter cannot be’ always kept on tho same Sunday in 
.jfialcutta and London, or in Montreal and London; 
carry the love of aslronomicsal truth so far as not to 
reject ten minutes, and Exeter and London cannot 
always keep Easter on the same Sunday. 

6 . It can (Mily happen vety rarely that Easter is a 
perfect anniversary of the events which it coiumeino- 
rates. The Passover (fourteenth of the moon) took 
place on Thursday evening, the Crucifixion on kriday, 
the Resurrection on Sunday. The ubservutn^ of the 
Friday and Sunday is properly anniversary, but it only 
happens now and then that the fourteenth of the m(K>n 
is on Thursday. Since, then, in the nature of things, 
the moon’s appearance can but seldom lead to a true 
recuiTence of the cbronolt^ical character of the cir¬ 
cumstances commemorated, it matters little that the 
coiftiexion of the moon with Easier, arbitrary as it 
must be in some respect^ should be a little more arbi¬ 
trary still. « 

6 . Every alteration of the calendar is an additional 
trouble and risk of error in questions of history; the 
Gregorian reformation has done much in this way, 
attempt would flUriear to render the chro¬ 
nology of the country imvh^ it was made an un« 
faflioinable mystery. • 

' There is but one reformation of tho Hritish calendar 
wn sbottld wish to see. It is not desiraMo that 
’ a ttattUb ahoultl ekist which contains a complete mis- 
jondersutadiiw of h* (^nvi ovisions, however little the 
I htgid force e^hose pRJviMcms may be thereby affected. 

- A'riiort ttti df parliament, repealing tbe words about 
' in 2ft Geo. II. cap. 23, and substituting 

definition wlikdl sbtmld not lead to misndee, would be 
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of service; it being remembered that t\ie erroneous 
words are not merely buried in the statute-book, but 
are directed to be attached to all the prayer-books 
used in the service of the Established Church. 


O^'tets of KmutiUtige, —Tho object of the general diffusion of 
knowledge is not to render men discontented with their lot—^to 
make the peasant yearn to become an aAisaS, or the artisan 
dream of the honours and riches of a profession—but to give the 
means of content to those who, for the most part, must necessa¬ 
rily remain in that station which requires great self-denial and 
groit ^lujranoeq but which 4s capable of bocuming not only a 
conditi|)n of comfort, but of enjoynwnt, tbmugli the exercise of 
these very virtues, in connection with a desire tor that im|irove- 
ment of the tinderstaudiug wlticli, to a large extent, is inde¬ 
pendent of rank and riches. It is a most fortunate circumstaiice, 
and one which seems especially ordained by Him who wills the 
happidbss of his creatures, tliat the higheit^nd the purest, and 
tile most lasting sources of enjoyment are the most accessible to 
all. The great dUtiiietion that has hitherto preaailed in the 
world ia this—that those who have tlie command of riches and of 
leisure have alone been able, in any considerable degree, to cul¬ 
tivate tlie iastes that op<!ti these common sourres of enjoyment. 
The first desire of every man ia, no doubt, to wcurc a sufliciency 
fur the au])ply of tbe physical necessities of our nature; but in 
tlie equal dispensations ef|Prori(leiipe it is pat ^ly^especial por¬ 
tion of tlie state eretS o^the humhlest amoa^-ift with labours with 
his hands to earn his daily bread, that his mind should he shut 
out from the gratiflcatioiis which belong to the exercise of our 
ubseivitig and reflecting faculties. In this exercise ail men may 
be, to a certain extent, eqaa).—William Carton: a Biographt/, 
by Charles Kmght. 

Old Engknd. —Wlieii King Henry the Kiglith (a.d. lfl4R), 
made his progress to York. Dr. Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, 
then attending on him, shewed the ysign valley (lieiiig tlieii 
some ^ew miles north of Doncaster), ittiich hie bishop avowed to 
be tlic richest that ever he found in all his travels through 
Kuru[)C, Fur within ten miles of Hasselwoo^ the seat of tbe 
Vavasviurs, there were 1(15 manor houses of lords, knights, and 
gcnlleincu of the best quality; 275 several woods, whereof son% 
of them contain five hundred acres; 32 parks, and two eliases of 
deer; 120 rivers and brooks, wlieruif five were navigable, well 
l**t oil'd with salmon andaither fish; *6 water mills, for the griad- 
ing of corn on the aforesaid rivers; 25 cool mines, which yield 
an ahuiidaiice of fuel fur the whole country; tlisec forges fur tbe 
making of iron, and stone enough for the saute. aAiid within 
the same limits as much sport and pleasure for hunting, hawking, 
fishing, and fowling, as in any place of Hngland besides.— 
ler's Worthies. • * • 


ifihbery in the Dssert .—Shortly before my anivol at Jerusa¬ 
lem, a Mr. G., an Kuglisb traveller, had Jbinrd himself to one 
of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for the ssike of security, as well 
as of curiosity. Wlien about half-way to Jericlio, he happened 
to linger behind the caravan, and was cantering along the Iflinily 
road to overtake it. Suddenly his horse was checked by a re¬ 
sistless grasp, and himself thrown to the ground, ffho moment 
before there was no living creature visible in that wild glen; now, 
on recovering from the shock, he saw an Arab bending over him, 
with his sjicar pointing to Ids bosom; two other Bednuitis stood 
by, and his horse had ilisappearedM Nfll%uilers(anding the me¬ 
nacing injunction to lie still, he tried to rise, and was instantly 
pinueil to the ground by the Arab's lance. Seeing that resist¬ 
ance was hujieless, be submitted to his fate, and the two Bedouins 
approach^ with tlie request, “ Cousin, undress, thy aunt is 
without a garment." This is the usual form in the desert, in 
whose slang the word “auiif'seems to fiigure somewhat of the 
same capacity that it unde” dbes in ours; but the '* halls" 
aie in lead, nut brass. As Mr. G. displayed considerable reluc¬ 
tance in assisting tbe wants of his unknown relative, the Bedotiins 
stnpped him with wonderful despatch. They soon left him in 
a state of utter nudity, and in reply to all bis remoiittrances only 
retariied him his hat, which they lodkiRl umti with cun^mpt, 
and useless even to his uiMcrupiuoos " aunt.’’ Tliey*cveu took 
away the Iiat-liand, and then left him to return as best he iRiglit, 
to tbe crowded metropiilts, clothed only in a narrow-brimnied 
hai.—The Crssemt and the Cross, iy Etiot Wannrton. 
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TOM C O R y A T. several months. Thefe had long ” itched a very bura* 

ing desire in him, to survey and contemplate some of 
Thk Odcombian Icg-strctcher, as he delighted to call the choicest parts of this goodly fabric of the world;” 
himself, attained a good deal of notoriety in his own land having probably obtained some addition to tua 
day; nor i%J!le,^»iite fcfrgotten *n,ot^. If not witty means by the death of his father, he determined to 
himself, he was the cause of much wit in others; gratify this desire to some extent by a continental tour* 
and this has given a kind of vitalityrfo a name that Accordingly he'‘embarked at Dover on the I4tib day 
Anight <‘l8o have long since perished. As Coryat is' of May, about 10 of*the clock in the morning, being 
often mentioned in books of some two centuries ago, Saturday and Whiisun-eve, anno 1G08.” He was gone 
and sometimes even in our current literature, in five months, during which time he went tlirdugh 
a manner rather puzzling to a reader wim is not tole- France and as far as'Venice, and returned by way of 
rubly conversant with the oW-iirer authors of bygone (armurny. "The number of cities,’’Ite says, “that I 
times, a slight sketch of hint nmy not be unaccept- saw in these five months are five and forty. Whereof 
able. He was tlie^iim of the Rev. George Coryat, in Francelftve. In Savoy one. In Italy tnirleen. In 
reetor of OdcoAbe, wt Somersetshire, the hol;jer of Khetia one. In Helvetia three. In some parts of 
a prebend in the Cathedral of Y'ork and some other High Germany fifteen. In the ^Netherlands seven.” 
ecclesiasiuipl*preferment, and, further, the anthor The number of miles he passed over he reckons to be 
pf some Latin poetry, that »)i)tained for him a fair one thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven, for the 
share of j)raise from his contemporaries, and a place<Nmost pan too on foot; and. what shows the honestj^of 
among the ‘Worthies’ of Thomas Fullgr. In the his Crispin, he went nine hundred miles on one pair 
pgrsonage-house of Odl’ombe Tom was born, in tbcl of Soles, and the shoes he set out in*brought him safely 
year 1577. He was educated nrst at Westminster home. He hung them up on his return, as they well 
School, and afterwards became a cominoucr of Glouces- deserved, for a memorial in Odcombe Ciiurcli, where 
ter Hall, ^Ixford. where he continued lhre«^ years, and they remaincct till 1702. For a while hd was content 
attained some skill in logic, and more in Latin and with talking over his travels, or reading the notes he 
Qreek—“ by mere dint of memory,” as Chalmers gra- had accumulated “ with ificessant labour and Herculean 
tuitously ot)8ervc.s. About* tlfe yeaf 1600 he was toil ” to a chosen few; but at length he let himself be 
launched into the gre^t world with hif logic and Ian- persuaded to publish them, which be did—at his own 
gu^e, gotten by mere memorv or however clsc#8# his cost—in 1611, in a bulky quarto volume, with this not 
freightage to tuA to such aecmmt as he could. Tom inapt |itlc‘Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobbled up in 
was probSblj a 4lumourist, after his fashion, before five months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, 
this: for he appears soon to have beam received into Atmmonly called the Orisons country, Helvetia alias 
ft? household of Prince Henry, son of James J., as a Switzerland, some parts of High Germany, and the 
sort of c^urt-j.^ster: an unpromising start in life; and Netherlands; newly digested in the hungry air of 
poor Tom was doomed, like many a wiser man, to feel Odcombe in the County of Somerset, and now dis¬ 
till his death how surely the beginning of life imparts persed to the nourishment of the travelling niem^rs 
its colouring m every succeeding portion of it. Fuller, of this kingdom.’ Appended to it were some •sixty 
of all who baTO n<s«lceiyum, took his measure most ac- copies of verses by several of the most eminent wiU of 
curatcly, and he has shown us what use he was put to the d^ : among others Ben .Xonson. Sir John Harring- 
in his new occupation:—“Prince Henry allowed him ton, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Inigo Jones, Law- 
a pension, and kept him for his servant. Sweetmeats rence Whitaker, &c. They are written in Greek, 
and Coriat made up the last course at all c«irt enter- Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, Welsh, Irish,‘Maca- 
lainmcnta. Indeed he was the courtiers’ anvil to try ronic,’ and even Utopian tpngue, as well as in English, 
their wits upon; and sometimes this anvil returned* Of coarse they are all In a mock laudatory strain, 
the hammers as hard knocks as if received, his blunt- %ltnost all excessively quizzical—some rather too much 
ness repaying their ahusiveness.” so; but there is little real humour in them, and, what 

It was no doubt necessity that led hiB to accept stich we should hardly exwet, they a^ dismally dull, or at 
a post, and an insatiable craving for excitement and least seem so now. Walpole sud trfily enough, wltilo 
noUce that enabled him to continue in it, as he appears they all try to make the l^k tppear foolisli, it is oer-* 
to nav# done for some years. Be that as it may, he tainly not so foolish as tneir'^erscs. It may appe^ 
most likely quitted it as soon as his eircumstauces al- singular that Coryat should have printed them, but it 
lowed him.. His father died in 1606, and Tom from is not likely, as some have supposed, U»t he was de- 
some strange whim kept bis body abeve-ground for ceived by ibem; indeed be ex^essly says that bfi did 
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»«)t print them b^his own wish, but was commanded to 
do so b^ the prince^ and aithouch be swallows their 
praise without wry Jaccs, be ados—“ Many of them 
are disposed to glance at me with their free and merry 
jests, for which 1 desire thee (courteous reader) to sus¬ 
pend thy censure of me till ^tbou hast read over my 
whole book.” As might bo supposed, tliese vcmes 
were far more attractit'c than the remainder of the 
work, and they were soon republished separate from 
it under the title of the ' Odcombkin Banquetwith a 
prose ’ Advertiwment ’ affixed, which the «writer of 
Coryat’a Life in Chalmers’ ‘^liographical Dictionary *• 
has."transcribed as a specimen of Coryat’s stylet" an 
unfortunate selection, for not only did Coryat not 
write it, but in the * Second Course* of his Crudities, 
his * Cratab, or Colwort twice sodden,’ be attacks it' in 
set phrase, in a passage which is really a good speesr 
men of his manner. He thiifks it needful, be says, to 
*' advertise the gentle reader of a book printed in hug- 
germug^er, intituled the CWcombian Banquet . *. . . 
because It doth not a little concern my credit to clear 
myself of two very scandalous imputations laid upon 
me by that virulent and rancorous peasant, some base 
lurking pedantical tenebricious Lucifuga, that set 
forth tlie book;’’ Which two very scandalous imputa¬ 
tions are the liiotto on thd title-page and the passage 
wliich Chalmers transcribed as a specimen of bis style. 
In this Advertisement it is hinted "that “ there could not 
be four pages worth the reading'melted out of the 
liunp of the bookwhereas Tom affirms, “ by way of 
opposition against the malicious censure of tliat hyper¬ 
critical Moinus, that of the six hundred fifty and 
four pages (for indeed so many are in the bctukj ke 
shall find at^thc least five hundred worth the reading. 

. . . Tliis also I will say further for the collfirraation 
of the sufficiency of my historical notes (seeing they 
are so severely chastised by the censorious rod of this 
malevolent traducer, that biteth my work with his 
Theoninc teeth), and yet without any vain-glorious os¬ 
tentation: that let him, or any other w'hatsoevcr in our 
whole kingdom of (5reat Britain, show both larger an¬ 
notations for quantity and better for quality, gathered 
in five months’ travels by any Englishman since the 
incarnation of Christ, I will be rather contented to 
consecrate all' the books that remain now in my hands 
either to god Vulcan or goddess Thetis, than to present 
one more to any gentleman that favours wit and learn¬ 
ing.” Thus can Tom, as he elsewhere says. “ with all 
perspicuity and plainness, overthrow, pessundate, and 
annihilate all fained objections.’’ 

And now, if it be asked what is the value of these 
‘ Crudities,’ we arc compelled to reply, very little. Tho¬ 
mas, it must be confessed, is grievously prolix, which; 
as lie describes buildings and counts antiquities rather 
than pajnts manners—wliich we can find plenty to do 
over the same ground in our own day, with equal ful¬ 
ness and clioicc of rhetoric—makes Kim rather a wea- 
risunle companion. Yet his notes arc not quite without 
value—if only as showing how much less foolish than 
wise men reckon, even a<not wise man may be. If it 
were not so long, his book might be accounted inter¬ 
esting. Coryat was deficient in most of the essentials 
of a traveller, or rather of one who can both observe 
for himself and impart to others tiie real characteristics 
of the people whom he visits; but he was an honest 
describer of what he did notice, and scrupulously metv- 
tions when ho repeats anything from hearsay—of 
which things some are strange enough, and werb pro-, 
bably fabricated ftr the purpose of imposing upon him. 
He was possessed with ^genuine love of travelling; so 
Snat be could boldly seAiut alone and with little money 
in hU poidcet, not only on a continental trip, but as we 
shall see, to ti'tdlr Qveriaud to India; accounting ”of 
all pleasures in il^jTorJd travelling to be the sweetest 

t ’ '' 


and snost delightful." He could, moreover; in the true 
spirit of a pedestrian, bear rough lodging and )iiior 
provender s/xtliout lamentatibn. If he is forced to make 
< Jbh bed in a coach in the inn-yard (at I..odi), the inn 
bejng full; Or (at Strasburgh) •* in a boat sttb dio upon a 
wad of straw, with tlie colil open air for a coverletor 
even (as at Bergamo) with the horses in the stable; 
like tne philosopher he does not 

^ . «> 
wWbine, put finger i’ the ey«, or sob, 

, Ueeause be *88 ne'er another tub," 

but bears it patiently, or,perhaps, puts a picture of 
himself at the horses’nee win his frontispiece. Nay, if 
he bB8<toropauion8 in misfortune, he is ever ready to 
comfort them. Thus he and two others reached Rees, 
on the Rhine, after the gates of the town were locked 
for the night, and though they ** made all the means 
that might be to be aumitted into the towfi, it was 
absolutely denied them.” Wheroupoi", he continues, 
we “ went into one of the ships that lay the quay, 
determining to take a hard lodging there all night 
upon the bare boards. No sooner were we in the ship 
but I began to cheer iny conijiany as well as J could 
with consolatory terms, and pronounced a few veises 
out of \*irgil. tending to an exhortation to patience in 
calamities. But qt l^ttHlie Burgomaster ®U.lte town, 
being touched with a certain sympatny'bf *bur misery 
(having hiinself,^’ljke at some time tasted of the like 
‘bitter pills of adverse fortune), was contented that the, 
gates should be opened to admit us into the town . . . 
to our infinite comfort; for we wore all most iniserably 
weatlior-bcaten and very cohl, especially 1 for mine 
own part, who was almost ready to give up the ghost 
through cold.” * 

We shall not inflict upon the roller an aecoun* of 
the contents of these " six ingiffiredb fifiy and four 
pages, ’ in which the verses and orations arc not 
included; but ofi'er merely a few samjiles of the ware. 
Tom, as we have liinted, is laboriously full in his 
•descriptions of buildings, and we shall Ihercfore jiasie 
them over—;which he never does: onl> giving, in that 
"lipe, his no'licc of the Place ofc St. Mark's, at Venice, 
which has, at least, itS brevity to recommend it:— " 

“ The fairest place of all the city (wliieli is indeed of 
that admirable and incomparable beauty thSt 1 lliiiik no 
place whatsoever, either in (fliristendoni or Paganisni, 
may compare with it) is the Piazza, that is, the iiiarkct- 
place of St. Mask. Trul> such is the stupeiidimis (fo 
use a strange epitheton for so strange and rare a jilace 
as tiys^ glory of it, that at iny fifsl entrance tlioreof, it 
did even ^inaze, or ratWfer ravisli my senses. For heic 
is the greatest inagnifieencc of archiiccturc4o be seen 
that any place under the sun doth yielti. Hero you 
may sec both all manner of fashions of attire, aw«( 
hear all the languages of Christendom, besides those 
that are spoken by the barbarous Ethnicks ;''tlic fre¬ 
quency of people being so great twice a day, between 
six of the clock in the morning and eleven, and again 
betwixt five in the afternoon^ ,and»figlt, that, as an 
elegant writer saith of it, a man may very properly 
call it rather orbin than urbis forum, that is, a market¬ 
place of the world, not of the city.” 

While bo so carefully notes all the buildings he sees, 
ho does not neglect other “ signs of civilizationhe 
cgenerally, for example, mentions a gibbet whenever 
he meets with one.*^ Thus,‘“a little on this side of 
Paris there is the fairest gallows that ever I saw, built 
upon a little Mock called Mount Falcon.” Near 
MouHns he observed “one very rueful and tragical 
object, ten men hanging in their tjl^bes upon a goodly 
1 gallows made of freestone, whose bodies were cuusuftied 
to nothing, only their bones and the ragged fitters of 
their clothes remaining.’’ Not unlike which was a 
very doleful aqd lamentable spectacle 1 sifw a little on 
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this side Montargis: the bones and ra^:{ted &i^menta 
of clothes of a certain murderer remaining on a wheel, 
whereon most murderers are executed: the bones 
were miserablv broken asunder, and dispcwed abroad 
upon the wheel in divers places.** 

Like all Italian traveHers he^ is eloquent about the 
pictiires^hc sees, and if bis taste be not orthodox, his 
admiration is«t Idasl as genuine as that of tpore recent 
tourists. In the “ Podcssa of Padua are’toany curious 
pictures, in one whereof there is the exquisitest con¬ 
veyance that ever I saw, whi^i is a pretty little picture 
drawn in tlie form of an harmkerchicf with four cor¬ 
ners, and inserted into another very la^e and fiar pic¬ 
ture. The lesser picture is so pamingly cunningly 
liandled, that the lower corners of it seem eittmr to 
hang luos^ and to be a pretty way from tlie nound of 
the main pcture^or to be pinned upon the other. And 
BO will any stranger whatsoever conceive at the first 
sight thci^f, as indeed I did, insomuch that I durst 
have laid a great wager, even ten to one, that the lower 
corners of it had been loose or pinned on. But such Is 
the admirable, and methinks iifimitable curiosity of 
the work, that it is all wrought upon the ground of the 
pieiuro as the other several parts thereof are.'* We 
will giVc one e-xaigpleofrliis tnudf oj ^8(;rihing natural 
scenery“The Swiftest and vioten test lake that ever I 
saw is that whieli nmnetli through Savoy, called Lezere 
^silre], which is much swifter than the Rbodanus at 
Lyons, tliat by the poets is called rnpidinsimus amnis. 
I'iir this is so e.vtrciutly swift that no fish can possibly 
live in it, by reason that it will be carried away by the 
most violent course of the toirent, and dashed against 
huge stoned, winch are in most places of the lake. Yea, 
there are many tho^nd stones in tliat lake much 
bigger than IheastoMU of Stoiioage by the town of 
Aniesbury in Wiltshire, or the exceeding great Stone 
upon lIamdon|hi]l in Somersetshire, so famous for the 
quarry, whu?li is within a mile of the parish of Odcombo, 
nty dear natalilial place. 'I’liese stones fell into this 
river, being broken from the high rocks of the Alps, 
which are on both sides tf it. The rause of*the e.'itra* 
ordinary swiftness of this lake, is flic continual flux of 
the snow ivaler descending from those mountains, 
which doth augment and multiply the lake in a thou¬ 
sand place* There is another thing also to be observed 
in this lake, the horrible and hideous noise thereoll 
foi^I think it keep<‘th almost as fcrriblc^a noise as the 
river Clocytusin hell, which the poets cto extol for the 
inuruiuring thereof.” * .% 
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SHPPLY OF WATER IN SCOTCH TOWNS. 

A HEMARKAI 1 J.E pfoposal recently made, for employing 
the agency of a railway in conducting a supply of 
n atef into Edinburgh, leads us to notice the present 
means of supply. Previously, however, it may lie well 
to say a lew wordsaaewycting the water-system fol¬ 
lowed elsewhere in Stiotland. 

The town of Greenock possesses fine of the finest 
system of water-works to be found in the kingdom; 
smec there is an abundant supply of water for domestic 
purYioscs, and water-power to work a number of mills, 
liotn provided by the same agency. From the ‘Gazet¬ 
teer of Scotland* we learn *11181 this work was ae.coni- 
pllslied in 1827, by an association called the ' Shaw’s 
waler-Comjiany,* constituted by act of parliamcait in 
1825, The work consists of an immense artificial lake 
or reservoir, situatec^ip the bosom of the hills behind 
tlic tiywn* The town itself li^s on a flat atrip of land 
between the Clyde and these hills; and as the water of 
the fiver is not here fit for drinking, the hills belli,id 
the town wer# looked to (is the source of supply. Into 
tlie reservoir has been made to fliow all the streams 


having an available altitude, including that called 
Shaw's Water, which used formerly to flow into die 
Glyde, and which has given name- to the company. 
From this reservoir ah aqueduct p^ses along tim 
mountain-range, running ^or scvei-al miles at an ekva- 
tioa of' five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The whole length of the aqueduct is six milgs and a 
balfi* The reservoir has an area of three hundred 
acres; besides which* is a compensation reservmr of. 
forty acixs, and other snialicr basins. Stif-acting 
dttices, of very ingenioiH construction, pevent the 
danger of any overflow, and completely preserve the 
water during even the greatest flood. There are two 
extAisive flltera In the vicinity of the town it pours 
down a current of water in successive fails, which 

S I two grist-mills, a mill fur cleaning rice and 
3 . a paper-mill, a sailSclotli and cordage factory, a 
fwitory for spinning wool, and a large cotton-mill—all 
erected on tlie course of the aqueduct. Tlie water¬ 
wheel of the cotton factory, supplied wholly by this 
ringolar aqueduct, is the largest and most magnificent 
in the world; it is seventy feet in diameter; it is 
capable of giving power equal to that of two hundred 
sliorsc; the axle of the wheel weighs eleven tuns, and 
the wheel itself nearly a hundred and twenty tons; 
round the circumference are ranged a hundred and 
sixty buckets, each capable of holding a hundred gal¬ 
lons, and by the falling of the water into these buckets 
the ponderous wheel is made to rotate once in a mi¬ 
nute. I'herc seems a probability that many parts of 
this water-course will thus be rented by the owners of 
ni^ls ;^o that the water will serve a double duty, first 
setting inaidiinery in motion, and then supplying pore 
water to tl!fe town of Greenock. 

Glasgow, being situated sufficiently high up the 
Clyde to have fresh water passing through it, is sup¬ 
plied with water from that source; hut this was not 
the case until about foity years ago. Until the latter 
end of the last century the inhabitants obtained thgir 
supply from about thirty public and a few private 
Krells. In 1770 the magistrates caused plans to be 
made for a supply from the inland districts, but the 
scheme f(*11 to tlie ground; and so did another which 
was brought forward in 1704. At length a single 
individual did that which the corporation had been so 
long trying to do. In 1804 Mr. William Harley, who 
had feued the lands of Willowbank, constructed a re¬ 
servoir in the upper part of the city, and conducted 
thither the water from springs in the laud whieli he 
liad feqpd; this water he sold to the inhabitants by 
means of liuge cisterns placed in carriages, drawn 
through tlie streets. The partial success of this enter¬ 
prise induced a number of individuals to form them¬ 
selves into a company for supplying the city with fil¬ 
tered water from the Clyde. In 1806 they obtained 
an act of parliament, and erected water-works about 
two miles above Glasgow; in 1808 another company 
was formed for a similar object at a different spot; and 
within a few years past the tyo companies have com¬ 
bined. Eight millinn gallons of water per day are 
supplied by these works. 

The city of Edinburgh derives Us supply of water 
from the' Pentland Hills, which form a ridge a few 
tfuiles to tlie south; and it is from the same source 
tlut the proposed supply per railway is to be obtained. 
I.ike most other places, the Scottish metropolis ob¬ 
tained %v very slow degrees such an arrangement as 
would afford an adequate supply of thib roost valuable 
commodity. In the year 1621 tie magutrates obtained 
an act of parliament empowefrin^them to cast • seuclms • 
and ditches* in the land between the city and the 
Pentiand, and to construct means of bringing water; 
Wt during half a century they seem to have found 1ia 
engineer to carry out the plans, or else they themsclvc^ 
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wanted the necessary resources. In 1674 they paid 
Peter Bruachl, a German, about three thousand jraunds 
for layins; down a leaden pipe three inches in diameter, 
from a place named Corniston, about four miles west 
of the city, to a reservoir on the Castle Hill. Soon 
after this, new or additiontd \nprinn wore made to ^n- 
tribute to the supply; and as the quantity of water 
Aus procured was more titan the pipe could eonvey, 
a new pine four inches and a half in diameter was gra> 
dually lud down in lieu of it. At a later period a new 
act of parliament was obtained, more extenuve in its 
provisions than the former; for by it the corporation 
was empowered to obtain a-supply of water from any 
lands whatever within three miles of the ori{tinal feuO' 
tain at Corniston. In 1767acast>iron pipe, five inches 
in diameter, was laid as an additional medium of sup¬ 
ply. Three years afterwards'another pipe, seven inches 
in diameter, was laid fi-om springs on the lands of 
Swanston. But the supply from all these eources 
being found inadequate to the increased demand of 
the city, a joint-stock company was formed in 1810, 
and incorporated in 1819, to carry pipes from two 
great ^nngs eight miles distant, at Crawley and 
Glencoise. i 

In the map of the ‘Environs of Edinburgh,* pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, the course of these two aqueducts or 
water-courses is marked by dotted lines. Of the 
general nature of the undertaking Mr. Buchanan 
remarks, while speaking of the modern substitution of 
pipes for the expensive arcades on the Roman system: 
—“ The most complete and perfect works of the kjpd 
are those some time ago undertaken for the supply of 
Edinburgh', which, by the contrivance ami direction 
of Mr. Jardine, the company's engineer, have been 
executed in a style quite worthy of me city, as well as 
of tiie present advanced state of science and the arts; 
offering, both in the general design and in all the de- 
ti^s, a model of propriety and skill in this species of 
hydraulic architecture.” The following are the chief 
noticeable points *in this system, as described by thi“ 
ennnecr in the ‘ Encyclop. firitannica.’ 

The Crawley spring, from which the new supply has 
been derived, issues from the side of a rising ground 
On the southern base of one of the Pentland hills. It 
is scarcely seven miles distant from Edinburgh in a 
straight line, but nearly nine miles in the line of the 
pipes, these having been carried round a considerable 
way to the eastward to avoid the Pentland ridge. The 
spring is elevated about five hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of tiie sea, and throe hundred aha sixty 
above the level of Princes Street, Edinburgh; there is, 
therefore, ample height to carry it over the highest 
parts of the town, the source being much higher than 
any oP the houses. The original issue of the spring 
B’W greatly increased by a drain, which was car¬ 
ried tor about half a mile above the spring, in the 
valley in which it is ntuated. The soil of this valley, 
oonsisting of ah immense bed of grave] having a thick- 
neps in sums places of forty feet, constitutes a vast 
natural filter, through which the water, descending 
finnu the high grounds on each side of the valley, perco¬ 
lates in a high degree of purity; and being all inter¬ 
cept^ by tiie drain, it is conducted, along with all tb^ 
on^nal discharge of the spring, into a reservoir or 
. walin''^u8e. l^rom this reservoir the pipes take tlieir 
r^^ wbkdi convey the water to the oity. In 4be first 
' thi^ miles tlisae pipes vary from ^bteen to twenty 
ioefaea in diameter, and deacend sixty-five feet in a 
O; p^ttf regttiar j^msg in the remainder of the course 
^y are fifeeen iiidhM in diamrier, and descend nearly 
. . Urn descent is not perfectly n^u- 

IlKt bdffig-iiiaiDnie paria steeper than in otiiera, acewd- 
ing^to tito nalfiiid d^ivity of ^e country. In tme or 


two instances, also, they undulate slightly; near 
Burdie-house, four miles from the city, they ascend a 
littie; and after descending rapidly to Libbertoii Dams 
t^y again ascend twenty or thirty feet to the high 

g round on the north side of the Meadows. There are, 
owever, no sudden inequalities, all such having been 
carefully avoided by levelling, for which purpose con¬ 
siderable embankments and cuttings of the ground 
were made. As it approaches the city the pipe is car¬ 
ried through a tunnel more than two thousand feet 
long and eighty feet below the surface. 

When the Vater arri^s at the oity it is distri- 
hutedr- in different directions, to supply different 

g irts. One branch leads to a reservoir near Ilcriot’s 
ospital, to supply the soulli-west; another branch 
supplies the soutli-east; a third branch is carried up 
to a reservoir on the top of the Castjie Hill, to supply 
the central parts of the old town; wbuc the main body 
is carried by a tunnel pierced through tlig sulkl rock 
on which the Castle stands, to the southern or new 
town, where it ramifies through all the principal 
streets. These main'-channels are formed of irun-pipe 
half an inch thick, in lengths of nine feet each, securely 
joined end to end. The supply of water conveyed by 
this means amounts ta about |wo hundred, cubic feel 
per minute, on all average: this is abntit live times the 
quantity formerly delivered into the town by all tbe 
(lifTereiit ponds and reservoirs from whiidi it was tlicfi 
supplied, and which was besides often of a very impure 
and unwholesome quality. The expense of the whole 
undertaking was about a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds; and the inhabitants pay for tbe accommoda¬ 
tion by a rate equal to about five per cent, on tbe an¬ 
nual rental of ine houses. 

It is to render the spring^ifuund. in the Pentland 
Ililli still more available for tbe supply of Edinburgh, 
that the recent project, brought forward within the 
last few weeks, has been planned. The general cha¬ 
racter of it is tinsThose who have paid any attention 
to the present turmoil in railway schemes are aware that 
^tliere are tVvo rival projects foy carrying a railway from 
Carlisle northward into the heart of Scotland. Cue 
of these is the Carlisle and Dumfries line, communi¬ 
cating withGlasgow by way of Kilmarnoi^ and Paisley; 
while the other is tiie Caledonian, proceeding northward 
Carlisle to Lanark, and there diverging north¬ 
west to Glasgow an4 ncrth-cast to Edinburgh This 
north-east branch crosses the Pentland Hills in its way 
to Edinburgh, and a provisiontti arrangement has been 
ni^dc between the railway company, and a water com¬ 
pany, whereby a range of pipes is ^o be along tiie 
line of railway itself, from the hills to the city, capable 
of conveying an immense quantity of water. i/The 
project evidently opens up a subject likely to prove of 
great importance; and the admirable facilities of rail¬ 
ways seem to give some probability to the surmise that 
the day is {lot far distant when passengers, goods, 
water, gas, and telegraphic irUeJligcnce, will all travel 
per railway. Of this wrfier-project the ‘Railway 
Chronicle* justly observes:—“ At a moment when the 
condition and morals of our labouring population 
occupy no large a portion of public sympathy and atten¬ 
tion—wlicn sanitary arrangements of government are 
about to be extendra to the construction (ff dwellings 
for our industrious poor—when the means of personsj 
cleanliness are about to be provided for those who have 
not hitherto enjoyed them—a new plan which will otm- 
vert any railway, without impeding its primary object, 
into a channel for pouring into tbe streets of a populous 
town or a crowded city copious'sHpplies of a rtfresli- 
ing element so necessary to tbe comforts of life, is an 
applicatiioa of thtoc great public works devoutly to be 
wiriied.*' » 
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BAGDAD. 

The cxlcrn!»I Uppoaranco of Bi.^dad does not disap* 
psiiit tlie cxpectaiious wltich may have breti Idriuud 
from Eastern history and roiuaiiee. It stands in a 
forest of date-trees, which conceal the iiiaanuess of 
itai)uildii 4 i^ from the a^iroacliinai stranger, bnl allo»^ 
siieli g}ini|:>ses of its splendid minarets and domes as 
prevent him from suspecling that the ancient glory of 
Bagdad haS»cutircly departed. 

Bagdad is divided into two parts by the Tigris, and 
IS in 38" 20' N. lat. and 44" 2*^ li long.^on the banks 
of the 'Tigris, about two hundred miles, yia direct line, 
above the junction ofsthal river with the Enpbrtties, 
and three hundred miles above the point where flie 
united strcj^in enters the Persiati Gulf. It was ori* 
ginally built u» Ui^western bank of that noble stream; 
ht\Mlie ciiurt having been removed, in the latter {lart 
of the eleventh century, to the opposite aide, the more 
respectablu part of tlie pupniation giadually follcivved, 
and the original site became a sort of suburb, iuhabited 
chiefly by the poor. This is the jwesent state of tlie 
town, the whole of on both sides of tl»e river, is 

Burroundwl by a higt^iifi Uiick wall of brick and mud, 
which is flanked at regular distances with round cm* 
battled towers. Some of these were constructed in 
the time of the caliphs, and in workmanship gud size 
greatly exceed those of more modern date, and are 
now mounted with cannon in no very serviceable con¬ 
dition. The citadel is ons the eastern bank of the 
Tignt), aftbe point within the wall where it abuts on 
tlie river, to the north of Urn city. It commands the 
I'ommanication across the river, hut it is not of great 
extent, nor are its fortihektionB much aboye the 
geue^^ ]pvpl of th^famparts of tbedty. It serves 
as an arsenal and barrack, 'fhe whcdecit^ wail on both 
Bidet of the rivet i# about five miles in circumference; 
but a large jtortion of the area which it encloses is 
laid out in gardens afid plantations of date-trees. 

No. K20. 


Under the wall there is a drjr ditch of considerable 
depth, which may, when occasion requires, he filled 
from the river. 

'I'lie interior of Bagdad miserably disappoints the 
expectations which the exterior view may have raised, 
it IS built on iM) regular plan, and there aic few towns, 
even m Asia, the streets of which arc so narrow and 
tortuous. They arc not paved; lliey are full of in¬ 
equalities, occasioned by deposits of rubbish, alld ren¬ 
dered disgusting by dead carcasses and all manner of 
filth, which would endanger the public health, were 
not the most noxious ])art speedily removed by the 
numbers of unoijmed and half-savage dogs. 

In general, the houses do not, as in Western Turkey* 
present any windows to the street. Instead of a re¬ 
gular frSnt with wipdows, there arc high walls qiierced 
by^low aud mean-looking doors, but in some of the 
better streets, the 'Turkish kiosh, or large projecting 
window, or else the Persian lattice, occasionally occur. 
The houses are mostly built of kiln-burnt bricks, 
which are not, when new, much unlike those employed 
in London, either in shape or colour: but new' brinks 
are rarely employed unless in public buildings, bH 
ones can easily be obtained by turning up Uie fliroimd 
in almost any direction aroudd tlie city. The walls 
are, to appearance, of very great soUdity and thickness; 
but they aie only faced with brick, tlie space between 
being filled up with earth and rubbish. The houses 
are much luglier than those ip Persia. The latter 
nave seldom more than one floor, with perhaps a cellar 
fof lumter: but tlie houses at Bag^^have two flours 
besides«the habitable cellara. The gtouhd-ftoor is 
occupied with baths, atore-iroums, and servants’ofiSces. 
The first floor contains the staie .and family rooms. 
The great height of t^e apartments on &is floor makes 
the house as high as one of two stories in this country. 
The splendid and often dej^it appearance of t^ese 
rooms presents a striking esatrast to the filthy and 
beggarly aspect of the streets. The rooms h«rc often ^ 
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Vaulted ceilinKe, which are decorated with chequered- 
work and mouldings in very good taste. They are 
amply provided with windows of coloured glass, and 
the walls are so profusely ornamented with gilding, 
painting, and inlaid mirrors, as to make a stronger 
impression on a stranger than a detailed examination 
will, perhaps, be found to confirm. The b.uildings of 
a house in Bagdad commonly occupy two or threq sides 
of the interior of a square cour|;^ In this court, which 
ia paved with squared atones, some da^trees are 
usiwiy planted; and there is frequently a fountain in 
the uentre. Access to the first floor is afforded by 
external stairs of stone, which conduct to the verandah, 
into which all the doors of that floor open. Thi^ ve¬ 
randah, which is supported by the'walls of the ground- 
floor, is generally wide, and paved with squared stones, 
and its boarded covering and carved screen arc sup¬ 
ported by pillars of wood, the capitals of which are 
often very curious. , 

In Bagdad, as in all other Turkish cities, the only 
public builikngs of note are the mosques, the khans or 
caravanserais, and ^the bazaars. There are said to be 
about one hundred mosques in the town; but not 
more than thirty are distinguished, in a general view 
of the city, by domes and minarets. Toe domes arc 
remarkable not less for their unusaal height than for 
being covered with glazed tiles, of various colours, 
chiefly green, blue, black, and white, disposed with con- 
aiderable taste. The minarets, which are more massive 
in their structure than those of Constantinople, and are 
without the conical termination which the latter ex¬ 
hibit, are also glazed, but in better taste than the 
domes, the colour being of a light brown, with k dificr- 
ent coloui^to mark the lines formed by the junction of 
the bricks. These lofty minarets and Wutifuliy 
ifiiaped domes reflect the rays of the sun with very 
brilliant effiict Some of the more ancient towers are 
Burrounded by the nests of storks, the diameter of 
which nearly corresponds wiUi that of the structure. 

The bazaars of Bagdad are numerous and extensive, 
but are in appearance much inferior to those of some 
other Orientu cities of less note. Many of tlie streets 
of shops which compose them are long, tolerably wide 
and sefaight, and vaulted in the usual manner with 
bfidework; many others are narrow, and covered only 
with a roof of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees, 
supported on flat beams laid acrora. The bazaars arc, 
in ordinary timea, well supplied with Oriental produce 
and manufactures. The baths, as in all other Oriental 
towns, are numerous. The khans, or caravanserais, 
which amount to about thirty, do. not demand parti¬ 
cular notice: they ard inferior to those of some otiier 
Turkish towns, and do not admit of the least comparison 
with those of Persia. 

Th^communication between the two parts of the city 
divided by the Tigris is by means of a oridge of thirty 
pontoons. Anomer mode of communication ia by 
neana of large round baskets, coated with bitumen, 
Urbich are the wherries of the Tigris, Euphrates, and 
Diakh. The river ia about seven hundred and fifty 
feet wide, in full stream, at Bagdad, and the rapidity of 
its coune vsries with the season. Its waters are very 
turbid, although perfectly clear at Mosul, and until the 
Great Zab enters the Tigris. , 

!nie existiiig ancient remains in Bagdad are very 
few; but these fewfar exceed a^ of the modern 8 ti^o> 
tures in stdidity and elegance. 'There are three or four 
mosques, flie mdest of whi<^ was built by Minsur’s 
suocesMir ia the few 1185, and has now only remuniBg 
a minaret whidk -ia siaid to be tbe highest in the city, 
ifear 1 ^ centre of which it standa. It ooramands a 
moatextenaiVe vihw over the town and adjacent coun- 
tfy, and on -a eksr ^*7 '^suk Keara at Ctesiphon 
can, be dkUlictljf .^erepived from it Of the mosques of 
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more modern date, that of Abdul Kadder, although 
rivalled by two or three others, m the largest and finest. 
Underneath its lofty and beautiful dome are deposited 
the bones of a famous Sonni doctor of the above name, 
who lived at the latter end of tbe twelfth century, and 
who is considered the patron saint of Bagdad. This 
mosque » well supplied with water by a canal from the 
river, and the court is furnished with a vast number of 
cella for the accommodation of three Jiufldred devotees, 
who arc supported froip the funds of the establishment. 
Bagdad was at one time the Athens of Mohaminedan 
Asia, and the seat of, psrhaps, more science than at 
that tjme existed in any other part of tbe world. The 
college, founded in die year 1233 by the Caliph Moo- 
stanscr Biliah, acquired great fame in tbe East: it 
still exists, as a building, near the bridge of boats, but 
it has been transformed into a khan, a.id the old 
kitchen is now the custom-house, "niere arc six 
gates in the entire wall; three to each portion of the 
city, as divided by tbe Tigris. The largest and finest ia 
the Talism gate, which, according to an Oriental cus¬ 
tom, was w^led up when Sultan Murad IV. had passed 
through it on his return to Constantinople, after he 
had recovered Bagdad from the Persians. It has never 
since been opened. Outside ^ic walls, 911 ^the eastern 
side of the town; there is a large buria'.-g.dund, in the 
midst of which is a tomb erected to the memory of the 
wife of the Caiiph llarun al Kaschid, the famous Zo- 
beide of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ It was 
erected by the caliph's second son Abdallah al Ma- 
moon, and is an octangular structure, capped by a 
cone which much resembles a piiip-applc in shape. 
The ruins and foundations of old buildings, and even 
the lines of streets, may be traced to a great distance 
beyond the present walls of thqdt»wn, On the western 
side' these remains extend newly to Agerkiif, or the 
‘Mound of Nimrod,’ as it is called by the natives. 
This structure must originally have stood at no great 
distance from the gates of the ancient city. It is no-.v 
reduced by time to a shapeless mass of brickwork 
about one hundred and twenty-six feet in height, one 
Hundred feet in diameter, and three hundred feetn.in 
circumference at the lower part, which, however, is 
much above the real base. 

Tbe climate of Bagdad is salubrious, but intensely 
hoi in summer. A drop of rain rarely falls at Bagdad 
later than that beginaing of May, or earlier than '< 0 - 
wards the end,,of September. After the end of Sep- 
teml^r, the rains are copious fer a time, but the win- 
tef is, on tbe whole, dry. Nevertheless, the autumnal 
rains kt Bagdad and other parts of. the coyntry are so 
heavy, that the Tigris, whicn sinks greatly during the 
summer months, again fills its channel and beconv^s a 
poweeful and majestic stream. This occurs again in 
the spring, when the snows djssolve on Uic distant 
mountains. The low lauds on both sides of this river 
and the Euphrates are then inundated ; and when the 
fall of snow has been very tl'® preceding win¬ 

ter, the country between and' beyond the two rivers, in 
the lower part of their course, assumes the appearance 
of a vast lake, in which the elevated grounds look like 
islandSi^d the towns and villages are also insulated. 
The plague occasionally visits B^dad. and in No. 106 
we have given an account, by a survivor, of that of 1831. 

The population of Bagdad is exceedingly mixed; 
and the very distinctive dresses of each iieople clearly 
indicate the component parts of tiie population. The 
Osmanli Turks scarcely ever wear at Bagdad the em¬ 
broidered jacket, catiaciouB trowsers, and close cap so 
common in the neighbourhood oHhe capital v the civil 
dress prevails—tbe long loose gowns of cotton, muslin, 
or silk, with wide shapeless moaks of broadcloth or 
Walloon; while the red cap. witii its Wue tassel, in¬ 
stead of fitting close to the bead, hangs loosely back- 
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ward, and is wound about with white mudin, flowered 
wiUi gold. Christiana, dress much in the same man. 
ner. They are not, as in many other towns, restricted 
from light colours in their dress, or from wearing yel¬ 
low slippers; but they are expected to abstain alto¬ 
gether from green colours and from white turbans. 
The Jews are generally distinguished by having their 
red caps fitting close to the head, with only a yel¬ 
low hanakerckief tied around them. The Arabs form 
a very important part of the resident population, 
besides a large number from the desert as occasional 
sojourners. They are distinguished chiefly by their 
head-dress, which consists or a coarse %hawl of silk 
and cotton, with wide stripes of red and yellow; 
this is folded triangularly, and laid upon the head, 
around which a thick roller of brown worsted is then 
passed. *^6 ends of the shawl cover the neck and 
shoulders; and aa it is also furnished with a fringe of 
knotted strings \^ich hang down the back, it helps to 
give a*wi’" - ‘ ‘ 


Id appearance to the Arab countenance. 
They are also distinguished by their wide sleeveless 
cloaks, which are wholly black, or white with a wide 
stripe of blue, brown, or red. This cloak (oMia) is 
made of hair and wool, and when confined at the waist 
by a leathern belt, it generally, with a coarse shirt 
undernealhi the witirc dt%ss o| an Arab. His 
turban also dlMinguishes the Koorn : it is frequently 
of silk, with stripes of blue, red, and jvhite; and its 
fringe of knotteci strings, though not so long as in tlie 
Arab t\irban, which is also differently worn, excel¬ 
lently sets off the bold, grave, and strongly marked 
countenance of tlie pure Koord. Then there are, in 
considerable nuuibers, the active and animated sub¬ 
jects of the Persian king, in their curly, black, and 
conical caps, high-he^d slippers, and gowns of green 
or blue, which afr dlWnguishcd front those of other 
Eastern people by their tightness in the body and* the 
sleeves. Sqcl^are the figures which, on liorseback or 
op foot, appear in the streets of Bagdad, or sit smoking 
by the way-side. It would be iiicofrcet and impossible 
to comprehend these various masses of people under 
one general character. A'hey can only be sp’oken of 
thl^ mass with a reference to their*knowleage; and it 
may be said Jhat they are prejudiced, self-conceited, 
and bigotq^, because they are profoundly ignorant. 
There is not among them that due proportion of in- 
fogned and educated men which redeems the clurac- 
ter of a people. In those countries, tivfl-thirds of the 
small amount of knowledge which is the object of the 
education afforded to tne higher class«, is not wigth 
knowing. The Armenians are decidedly the best- 
informed pSonle i» the city. Many of them have been 
in India, and several liavc spent much of their lives in 
tlin country. They have thus become acquainted with 
English manners, institutions, and modes of govern- 
roent; and through them much information is commu¬ 
nicated to their countrymen who have not enjoyed a 
similar advantage. They, and the more respectable 
Moslem merclianta iiir*elie town, lung for such security 
of property and jpersun as is enjoyed under the British 
government in India. 

The only women in Bagdad who exhibit any part of 
the face in the streets are the Arab females* Their 
dress consists in general of an exceedingly wide ehe- 
roise of red or blue cotton, to which in winter is added 
one of the same cloaks tnat are Vom by the men. 
They seldom wear shoes, and never stockings; but 
about t^ head they wear a mass of black cotton or 
silk stuff, which is rather gracefully disposed. It is 
brought round so as«te cover the neck and throat and 
the iowdl part of the face. Ibis head-dress is often 
pr^sely ornamented with beads, shells, and cuirent 
and ancient foins. They are also fond of wearing 
anklets and briweletB ot silver, which arc generally 


more tlian an inch in diameter, and suggest the idea 
of shackles rather than ornaments. But their most 
whimsical decoration is worn on one side of the nose. 
Which is bored ftm the purpose: it consists of a gold 
or gilt button, about the size of a halfpenny, in the 
centre of which a small torquoise stone or a blue bead 
is inserted. Their faces, arms, and other parts of their 
bodies are also decorated with atara, flowers, and other 
figures, stained on the dcin with a blue colour, and the 
CTOct of which h exceedingly unpleaaing to a European 
eye. Tlie Turkish and other women sq muffle them¬ 
selves up when they go eut, as to appear the most 
shapeless masses imaginable. They are enveloped in 
large sheets of checked blue linen, which cover them 
froimhead to foot. These sheets are sometimes of crim¬ 
son silk, striped with white. Their legs are inclosed in 
formidable jack-boots of yellow leather; and tbeir 
faces are covered with a stiff and thick black horse¬ 
hair veil, through which they can sro perfectly, al¬ 
though* it appears to the spectator like pdkited tin. 
Ladies of any consideration generally ride out astride 
on the backs of mares or asses,—most generally tbe 
latter, which are fine large animals, and in many parts 
of the town are kept standing, ready saddled, for oirc. 
Asses of a white colour are common, and are preferred 
for this service; but the unfortunate taste of the people 
requires their appearance to be improved by stains of a 
dusty orange colour. 

The manufactures of Bagdad are not very numerous 
or extensive. The red and yellow leathers are excel¬ 
lent, and are held in high estimation throughout Tur¬ 
key. Another principal manufacture consists of pieces 
of^ soft of plush, in shawl patterns, often very rich 
and beautiful, and used by the Turks for covering the 
cushions which form their divans or sofas. • Tlie Ara¬ 
bian “ abba” or cloak, which w’e have already mentioned, 
is rather extensively manufactured at Bagdad: some of 
the qualities are very fine, and the use of the article is 
not at-all confined to the Arabs, to whom it properly 
belongs. If we add to this some stuSk of silk and cot¬ 
ton, the list of the principal manufactures of the place 
is completed. * 

Bagdad was founded by tbe Caliph Abu Jaafer al 
Mansur, in the year 763 a.i>., whether on the site of a 
former city or not, is unknown; but it is agreed that 
the materials were drawn from Ctesiphon and Bcleucia. 
The town was much unproved by Harun al Raachid, 
who is said to have been the first who built on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, connecting the two rarts 
by a bridge of boats. It remained a most flouriwing 
metropqlitan city until the year 1269, when tbe town 
was taken by storm by Hulaku, a grandson of Gbengiz 
Khan, and the dynasty of the caliphs was extinguished. 
Bagdad remained under tbe Tartars until the year 10)3, 
when it was taken by Timur Beg (Tamerlane), on 
whose approach the Sultan, Ahmed, fled, and fof seve¬ 
ral subsequent years it was alternately in his posaea- 
aion, in that of the deposed Sultan, or of the Turkoman 
Kara Yusef. The last of there princes ultimately 
remained in undisturbed possession of* the place, ana 
it continued with his descendants untU 1470 a.d., when 
they were driven out by Ussam Cassim, whose family 
reigned thirty-nine years in Bagdad, when Shah Is¬ 
mael, the founder of thf Suffide dynasty in Persia, 
anade himself master of it. From that time to the pre¬ 
set the town has been an object of occasional conten¬ 
tion between the Persians and the Turks. It was 
retaken by tbe Turkish sultan, Solyman the Magnifi¬ 
cent and it was regained by Shah Abbas the Great of 
Persia; but the Persians were*ultimately obliged to 
surrender tbe place to the Sultan*Murad IV., by whom 
it was besieged with an army of three hundred thou¬ 
sand men, in the year 16% a.d. It has sinre been 
nominally subject to the Porte. ♦ 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. XIL 
In deecendittg the scale of or^nized heings vre shall 
pass from Ophidian reptiles to the Gaateropodes, such 
as the Hdices or snails, and the Limaces or slugs. The 
nrovements of these animals are well known to be 
exceedingly slow. The snail, after creeping from its 
ahell a, expands its body in such a manner that the 
shell lies poised upon its bank (as in Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1»* 



Tlie shell is carried with the animal in all its peram¬ 
bulations, and the bi)dy is withdrawn into it on tly^ 
slightest alarm, or when in a state of r^osCj leaving 
the foot A', b only, which is in contact witli the surface 
on whiclt it treaos, without tiie shell. 

The single foot of the snail is moved by numerous 
muscular fibres, by means of which it is successively 
expanded and contracted at various portions of its disc; 
so tliat when one portion of it has advanced, and laid 
hold of an object on the plane of its motion, ^e i^ext 
is drawn forward, and so on in succession, until every 
portion oflhe foot has advanced; but the lewgth of each 
step is so small, that the snail takes a lung time to 
walk over a path not more than a foot in length. 
The movements of slugs are performed in a similar 
manner, and although they have no house to carry on 
the back, their progression is also very slow'. They 
ai»pear to move with greatest freedom over vegetable 
substances, but dhnnot easily traverse fine, loose soils: 
because the segments of the foot cannot find on such 
moveable surfattes the requisite fulcrum whereby to 
dri^ the body along. Gardeners avail themselves of 
this peculiarity to preserve tender plants from their 
ravages, by strewing loose ashes, or, wbat is still better, 
dry sawdust, over the beds. These gasteronods secrete 
a viscid fluid on their track, which enables them to 
climb the walls of houses in a vertical path. The 
adhesive fluid, when dry, reflects the ligtu, ^so as to 
present a shining, silvery appearance, with which most 
persons (at least, those who live in the country) ftre 
ikuiiliar. 

Crabs. —^I’hese animals are, it is well known, enclosed 
in a folid case, or shell. The body is usually either 
nearly square or a pear-shat!^ figure, and the tail is 
nut so long and flexible as in the lobsters. They are 
furnished wdth five pairs of legs, which are attaclied to 
the under sidWbf the trjunk, in that portion of it termed 
the cephalo-thomx. The hinge-like joiritB of the legs 
not having their axes of motion jiwpendicular, but 
either parallel, or oblique to the mesial axis of the 
trunk, they are unable to wWk directly forwards, but 
move on solids either in a lateral or m a retrogradt 
direction. Some sfiecies, auch as the land-crah,tOr 
Cancer curtor, run with considerable rapidity. It is 
even mid that they arc capable of running with such 
speed that a rflan on ahorseback has great difficulty in 
k^ing pace with tbeSn. According to Lahat, “These 
animals not only li^ in a kind of orderly society in 
their retreats in tlte mountains, but regularly once a 
-year march down to the aea-side in a body of aome 
iflillioiis 8l «; tBne. The sea is their destination, and 
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to that they direct their march with right-lined pre- 
ciuqn. No geometrician could send mem to tneir 
destined station by a shorter course; they neither turn 
to the right nor to the left. They will attempt to 
ifcale walls to keep the unbroken tenor of tlieir way. 
They are commonly divided into three battalions, of 
which the first consists of the boldest and strongest 
males. These are pioneers, who march forward to 
clear the route, and to face the greatest ^ang^s. The 
main body is composed of females, which never leave 
the mountains till the rain has set in for some time; 
they then descend in columns of fifty paces broad and 
three miles deep. Thr#e or four days after this, the 
rear-guard follows, consisting of males and females, 
neither so robust nor so numerous as the former. Tlio 
night is the chief time of proceeding; but if it rains 
by (lay, they do not fail te profit by the otTSsion. When 
the sun is hot, they make a univeir^al hitl\ and wait 
till the cool of the evening. They are sometimes tbri'c 
months in getting to the shore.” The order la wliieli 
the .five pairs of legs of the crabs move' in walking 
and running does not appear to have been aecurately 
observed. • 

Spiders .—The Arachnidse, or spiders, are fiu-nished 
with four pairs of legs (the female being provided with 
an additional pair for Che pur)>osc of (^irying her eggs). 
The l^gs of the 'difierciit species of 8p^ders vary consi¬ 
derably with rpgard to length, hut the order in wliicli 
they move appears to be the same. The joint which 
connects the legs to the body is* a kind of bali-and- 
socket joint, which gives the animal the power of 
turning the limbs iu various directions, but all the 
other joints of the legs are on the principle of the 
liinge-joint, thus securing firmness and pVecision in 
movement. The extremities ^rminate in cither a 
singh* or double hook for the ji^pots. of prehension. 

'iiie apparent complexity of the motions of the 
limbs of tliese animals is dissipated by ^rst investigat¬ 
ing tile order in which they move tlie legs'on one side, 
and afterwards that of those on the opposite side. By 
this means it will be found that the spider advances first 
^.be lore 1%, then the fourth,dhcn the third, and lastly 
the second leg; that is, in the order 1, 4, 3,2. (Fig.*2.) 


Fig. 2. 



By comparing this order with that of the legs on the 
opposite side, when acting simultaneously, A w!Jl be 
found that they begin by moving the first right.leg, 
then the fourth left; thiHi follow the fir&t left, and the 
fourth right; then the third Right, and the second left. 
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The first two sets of lege are thne moved conReeu- 
tively in the order l/*4, 1, 4', a mode of progression 
which resembles that of quadrupeds: the remaining 
legs move in pairs simultaneousljr, nameljr, 3', 2, and 
then 3,2^; and thus it is found that whilst the kgs 
of one side of the animal are moving consecutively, in 
the order 1, 2, 3, 4, the legs of the omer side are mov¬ 
ing in pairs, in the order 4', 1', 2', S'. Most persons are 
aware of the fhcillty with which spiders ^in the beau¬ 
tiful but fragile cord, by means of which they safely 
descend from heights that would be fatal to larger 
animals unprovided with some means of breaking the 
shock which would result frofc a fall frtftn such eleva¬ 
tions. In descending their newly-spun thread, they 
suspend the body to it by one of the hind legs: on 
returning by the same thread, they make use of three 
legs, the tjjro first on one side, anti the first or second 
’On the other, 'iitic spider is endowed with the power 
of running with considerable speed on its web, in the 
cliace kiid sapture of its insect prey; and is capable of 
leaping a considerable distance, many times its own 
length. It throws its'thread across chasms, and thereby 
forms for itself a snspension-bridge in an incredibly 
shorter period of time than our liiost celebrated en¬ 
gineers arc capable of accompUsbtng; thus showing 
that, inferrai^a^be spkier is to rgai) in strength and 
organization, ft has yet been amply provided by an all 
watchful and omnipotent Creator with the means of 
transporting itself from place to place, and of procuring 
its sustenance. The same cordage which serves to 
give it a ready passage across cavities which could 
not otherwise be tiAversed without great labour and 
expcnditiw-c of time, serves also as the best material 
with wliich to weave its net for entrapping its prey. 

Insects .—Manv inMcts are endowed with the triple 
powers of walkmg, ranning, and leaping on s^glids; 
of flying in the air like birds; and of swimming in 
water like.fialicB. For these manifold purposes it is j 
ojjvioiis that they must possess a peculiar "organization. 
To enable them to move on solids, they are furnished 
with six legs: the first pair is attached ^ that part 
o^ the trunk called thc^^irothorax; the second pair 
the inesothorax; and the third pjfir to the metathorax, 
which is tha last segment of the thorax. In some 
insects tiia legs arc articulated to the trunk by a ball- 
and-socket joint; in others by a hinge-joint: the sue- 
cqpding portions of the limbs arc linked together by 
hinge-joints. The axes of Ihesw joinft are turned at 
riKhl angles to each o{}jer, so that they^iave the power 
of executing mowments in different planes, somf^in a 
vertical, and others in a horizontal direction. When 
the perfect jpsert walks, it is observed to move three 
ofjts legs simultaneously, whilst the other three re- 
nlain on the ground, supporting the body and urging 
it forwards. The feet which move simultaneously are 
the fore and hindermost feet on one side, and the 
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remain on the f^und, whilst those marked 1,' 2, S' 
are raised and advanced, to take a new plkition on the 
the plane of support: afterwards, whilst the legs 1', 2. S' 
support the body in a similar manner to those which 
preceded them in that office, the legs 1,2', 3 are raised, 
and again advanced; and by the alternate action of the 
six kgs in the order just described, the progression of 
the insect when walking is accomplished. The extra¬ 
ordinary power with which insects arc endowed of 
walking with perfect«aase and security up the smooth 
BolishM surface of glass, and in an inverted ftosition 
the ceilings of rooms, kr a long time excited much 
surprise and speculation as to the means by which 
these feats were performed; but at length, on mi¬ 
nutely inspecting the structure of their feet, a curious 
pneumatic apparatus was detected, which fully accounts 
for the phenomenon in question. The feet of the house¬ 
fly are found to be furnifehed with two membranous 
suckers, as seen in Fig. 4; and in the Bibio febrilia 
there are three of these suckers, as showh’'in Fig. .5 




Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


middle foot on the opposite side; consequently, the 
whole of t^ six feet are moved to accomplish two 
. steps. In the first movsmiwit the legs 1, 2', 3 {Fig.2) 


These suckers are membranous sacs, which are acted 
on by numerous muscles, so that when the foot is 
placed on a smooth surface, the suckers become en¬ 
larged by m^ans of their muscles, and a vacuum is 
produced. The pressure of the airwitliout becomes, 
by this iheaiis, sufficient t^ keep the foot firmly pressed 
on the surface to which it is applied. We here see 
the reason why the house-fly chooses tlic smoothest 
surfaces of an apartment to walk upon, unless it 
happens to he moving horizontally; for if the surfaces 
were rough, the vacuum under the feet would not he 
perfect, and it would fall. Many insects, as the fly, 
are in the larva state destitute of legs, hut even those 
contriv^ to drag themselves along by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of their rady. We arc 
familiar with an instance of this kind of movement 
in the maggot commonly found in the hazel-nut. As 
soon as it is out of the shell, it strides along; but, 
its trunk being cylindrical, it frequently rolls^ver in 
its course. Other lan||k not content with the slow 
progress made by the method above mentioned, raise 
the central portions of the body liigh above the piano 
of support, and by means of qjternately extending and 
contracting the body, take stefis of considerable Icngiit. 
This kind of movement is shown in Fig. 6. The trunk 



Fig. e.* 


is first drawn forward from a to b, and the head is tlfen 
extended from e to ds and thus at each step theto 
larvss pass over a spam equal to a h or c d. l>urtng 
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this.procen jpMv larve, such as the Geoinetra, spin 
« silken thrlW. the len^h of which is, consequently, 
the measure of their progress made in walking. 

Lea^ng .—Many insects, such as the flea, the grass¬ 
hopper, and the cricket, are capable of performing ex¬ 
traordinary leaps compared with their bulk. In all the 
leaping inwcts the iiinder legs greatly exceed r the 
rest in leneA and strength, and it is in consequence 
of ^e lenguiand power of this pair that insects arc 
capable of projecting tbemselver.,to the great distances 
t^y .«re knows to traverse. The legs arerflrst b^ 
as much as possible, and thso suddenly expanded wiln 
great force, so as to propel tbe body through the air. 
As tbe gra^opper resides amongst the long grass of 
meadows, such a mode of progression is requisite to 
enabJe it to pass over the rugged surfaces surrounding 
it on all sides; and we well know with what ease and 
Hinerrlng precision this litUff creature leaps from point 
to point. , 

Womu .—Amongst the Annelidse, or worms, we find 
a great diversity of form, and of locomotive organs, 
suited to. the habits and economy of each animal. Some 
live entirely on land, others reside in water, and are 
excellent swimmers. Tbe Lumbrici, or earth-worms, 
being those with wliich people generally are most fami-r 
liar, will be selected to give an idea of their mode of pro¬ 
gression. The body of tbe earth-worm is cylindrical, 
and nearly of equal diameter from head to tail. 11 is sup¬ 
ported liy numerous rings encircling the long axis of 
the trunk throughout, and each ring is furnished with 
eight conical spines, which arc called into action when 
tiie animal walks. Between these rings two sets of 
muscular fibres pass from ring to ring, one,.set,of 
rouBclcB mssing longitudinally, and^hc other set ob¬ 
liquely. By the aid of these fibres the iTCidy of the 
animal can be cither lengthened or contracted, as also 
twisted in various directions. When touched, tbe worm 
immediately assumes the form of the letter S. In 
walking it expands one portion of the body, and con¬ 
tracts the ne.vt successively, so tliat it requires a scries 
of expansions and contractions throughout its entire 
length to accomplish a single atep. For th^ reason 
the ^progress of the worm> is very alow, not being 
capable of effecting more than about the rate of thirty 
feet per hour. 

There are many other animals, still lower in tbe scale 
of the animai kingdom than the Annelidie, well deserv¬ 
ing attention, but we must refer tbose who wish to 
investigate them to the article “ Motion” in the ‘ Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Anatomy and Physiolc^y,’ in order that we 
may pass to tlie consideration ot tbe movements of 
animals by swimming. 


TOM CORYAT. 

^ [CoDtlnned Srorn p. 7.] 

Thk observations of Ooryat0pi the people and their 
manners, which would now be interesting for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison, are but brief and few. We select 
two or three: the first w^ll show his manner of “ taking 
notes In Lasneburg, situate under the foot of that 
exceeding high mountain Sfonis, 1 observed these three 
things. First, the shortness of tbe women’s waists, not 
naturally, but artificially. For all women both of that 
town and all other places besides betwixt that and Nox 
valaise, a town of Piedmont, at the descent of the moim- 
tain Senis, on the other side, some twelve miles off, did 
gird themselves so high that the distance betwixt their 
shoulders and •their girdles seemed to be but a little 
handful- Secondly, the height of their beds: for they 
Were so hif^that a man could hardly get into his bed 
without sotne kind of climbing, so that a tnan needed 
k ladder to get.up, as we say here in England. Thirdly, 
tlib strangeneis^and quaintuess of the woiuA’s head 


attire; for they wrap and fold together, after a very 
unseemly fashion, almost as much linen upon their 
heads as the Turks do in those linen caps they wear, 
which are called turbants.” 

We may mention by the way that Thomas is, very 
properly, most attentive to the ladies; often describing 
their dress, though sometimes without praising it. The 
ladies of Venice especially displease him in that matter, 
fmr which he cenaures them in terms thaumiglft almost 
be taken for tbose of a puritan of a generation or two 
later on the costume of our countrywomen. He particu¬ 
larly dislikes their' chapincys,’ which some wear “ even 
half a yard hikh,” so thaV when they walk out they are 
obliged to be held up “ most commonly by the left arm, 
otherwise they migut quickly take a fall.” One, in¬ 
deed, be did see “ take a very dangerous fallbut 
our hard-hearted traveller “ did uotlung pity her, be¬ 
cause she wore such frivoloiis and (as,! nmjTwell term, 
them) ridiculous instruments which were the occasion 
thereof.” If this has lost him any favour, another ex¬ 
tract will, we hope, set him right with the ftui-er portion 
of our readers. At Basil he •'observed many women 
of this city to be as beautiful and fair as any 1 saw in 
all iny travels; but I will not attribute so much to them 
p to compare them with our English women, whom I 
justly prefer, and IhSt without any^ pattiality of af¬ 
fection, before any women that I saw^'in my travels, 
for an elegant find most attractive natural beauty.” 

The following is curious as an illustration of tha 
rudeness of oiu: domestic habits at that period. “ I 
observed,” be says, “a custom in all those Italian towns 
through the which I passed, that is nut used in any 
other country that I saw iu my travels, neither do I 
think Uiat any other nation of Christendom doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italians, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, dsf^lwa/s at their meals 
use a little fork when they cut their meat; for while 
with their knife, which they hold in one 'band, they cut 
the meat out of the dish, they fasten their fork, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish; sb 
that whosoever he be that, sitting in the cotiinany of 
finy others at meals, should unadvisedly touch the dish 
of meat with his fingers from which all at table do cBt, 
he will give occasion of offence unto th^ company, as 
having transgressed the laws of good manpers, inso¬ 
much he shall be at the least brow-beaten, if not repre¬ 
hended in words. This form of feeding I understand 
is generally ttsed in'aK places of Italy, their foi'Ks 
being for the •most part made of iron or steel, and 
80IJ13 of silver, but these arc tfeed only by gentlcnion. 
The reason of this their curiosity is because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing gll werCs fingers are iufi aliie cktm. 
Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the ItaHtOi 
fashion by this forked cutting of meat not only when I 
was in Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes in 
England since I came home: being once quipped for 
that frequent using of my fork by a certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend oUmme, one Mr. Lawrence 
Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to 
call me at table furdfer, only for using a fork at feed¬ 
ing, but for no other cause.” He observes also that 
the horsemen in Italy carry umbrellas in order to 
shade themselves from the heat of the sun. 

Of all the places he visits he is most delighted with 
“ tbe most glorious, peerless, and maiden city of Ve- 
hice.” But the cities and edifices of Italy generally 
” drive him into great admirationand be finds the 
"Italiims passing kind and courteous to strangers.” 
The Germans he scarcely likes sp^jivell, though he docs 
not think them so much given to drinking as^hey are 
reported to be—not much more certainly than his own 
countrymen. Switzerland ho likes, and the Swiixera 
too, and finds tlieir “diet passing good in most pkees; 
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for they bring great variety of diahei to the table, Iroth 
of roast and sod mcAts: and the charge ia something 
reasonable; for my Spanish shilling did most com¬ 
monly discharge my shot when I spent most.” We 
must notice, out of justice to Tom's credit as a traveller, 
that he always pays a due regard^to the atuine. 

Our travellers adventures are'not very remarkable, 
yet we jnust not pass them by, such as they are. Ever 
ori the watefa^to pick up all kinds of notabilities he 
goes on Bartholomew’s day into a chapel in Brixia to 
witness ‘*a most solemn and ceremonious dedication of 
a new image of the Virgin Mary with Christ in her 
arms.” Here his curiosity leads him into a little pec¬ 
cadillo, tvhich, aa he says, might, if it had bedb dis¬ 
covered, have cost him rather dearly. There was, 
it seems, “a great multitude of little waxen idols 
brought the chapel, whereof some were only arms, 
’some thighs, some presented all the parts of a man’s 
body.” These little idols moved him in a most unex- 
pectecl manner—even incited in him “a marvellous 
Itching draire to finger one of them, only to this end, 
to bring it home into England tq show it to my friends 
as a token of their idolatry: but I saw there was 
some diflBculty in the matter, Howheit, I gave the 
venture upon it in this manner: I stood at one corner 
of the cliapoi while mafly vfovam veufi at their divine 
oraisoiis, prostrate before the image, and very secretly 
conveyed my fingers into a little basket (nobody taking 
•notice thereof) where the images were laid, and so 
purloined one of them out, and brought him home to 
England ; which had it been at that time perceived, 
perhaps it might have cost me the lying in the Inqui- 
.silion longer than I would willingly have endured it,” 
This little adventure reminds us of some other of his 
fingerings, told witl^hc like naivelC*. See how cer¬ 
tainly and on Wnat pounds he can pronounce oii the 
quality of the grapes of Italy. “There was, alongside 
tlic roads,, asgreat abundance of goodly vineyards, 
irhich at that timeyielded ripe grapes passing fair and 
sweet: for I did outimes borrow a point of the law in 
going into their vineyards without leave to refresh my- 
sqlf with some of their girancs; which the Italians, liM 
very good fellows, did wink at.” *Ho did not, unfor¬ 
tunately, find the same good fellowship among the; 
tiennanst for, going into a vineyard near Worms to 
refresh himself, a sturdy peasant set upon him, and , 
though Tom tried his best in g. l^tin or|^ion to appease 
him, matters began to look rather serious; Tom can¬ 
not tell how serious they might have oecome, had not 
one chanced to p|ss by who interfered to make peace, 
and succeeded so far “ that at length the controversy 
was compoui}ided*bctwixt the cullian and myself, and 
iqj^hat (which had been seized in the struggle) re¬ 
stored for a small price of redemption, which was 
twelve of their little coins called fennies, which coun¬ 
tervails twenty pence of our English money,” 

Tom’s adventures, we fainted, were not very re¬ 
markable; be did not like fighting, and he passed 
peaceably enough tflfHfcghout his journey. Probably, 
if he had not been so peaceable, he might have found 
cause enough for quarrel with those fiery Italian 
tempers. Sometimes be was pretty close to a sample 
of such temper. At Bergamo; we said, he was glad 
to make his bed at the liorses* heels, and for such 
stable-bed be was “indebted to jhe courtesy of an 
honest Italian priest,” to whose courtesy be expected 
to be indebted still further; for " be promised to re¬ 
visit me the next morning, to the end to show me the 
antiquities of the city. But he was prevented, to my 

f reat grief, ^ the'MTllainy of a certain bloodthirsty 
talianTw’ho, for an old grudge he bore to him, shot 
him through the body in his lodging with a peivtcrnel.” 
When danger appean nigh, Tom shows himself no bad 
hand at a strati^m. On the road to Baden he sees a 
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couple of ill-clad, but armed peasants approaching, and' 
he has heard a good deal about their fierceness as well 
as their disregard of the rights of property, so that be 
is in fear lest they should both “ cut his throat and rob 
him of his gold that is quilted in his jerkin.” An 
awkward position, but he must make the best of it. 
Fighting is not to be thought of, and his clothes are 
riiabby—for he has but the suit he started in, and he is 
now da his way homeward. His resolution is formed. 
Taking his bonnet ifftiis hand some time before they 
liMh him; with low bows and expressive signs, backed 
with much Latin speecbf he pleads so successfully, 
that, instead of looking after the “ gold that is quilt^ 
in bis jerkin,” they ^ve him ’* as much of tbeir tin 
modey, called fennies (poor as they were), as paid for 
half my supper that nigbt at Baden, even four pence 
half p enny.’’* 

\^atever some might Ay of these ‘Crudities,’ Toni 
was satisfied of their value. He had, he knew, collected 
them *not without labour, and be not unnaturally 
thought that what bad so interested himself would in¬ 
terest others. To collect his observations and then 
speedily to note them down, he tells Sir Michael Hixes, 
in a lettcrt requesting him to use his influence with 
Ivthe I.ord Treasurer to license his book, “ 1 took intole¬ 
rable pains in my travels both by day and night; scarce 
affording myself two hours’ rest sometimes of the whole 
twenty-four, in the city of Venice, by reason of my con¬ 
tinual writing; whereupon divers Englishmen that 
lay in the same house with me, observing my extreme 
watchings wherewith I did grievously excruciate my 
body, instantly desired me to pity myself, and not to 
kill itwself with my inordinate labours.” He is afraid 
that tile world will suffer from his bool^ not being 
written in^fae “ universal language;” but at close 
of his epistle to the reader, he warns all against trans¬ 
lating it while he shall be abroad in his next travels, 
unless it shall be understood by credible report that 
he ha^ miscarried, because after his return from that 
voy^c he fully intends to “ translate both these and 
my future observations into Latin, (pr the benefit not 
only of my own country, but also of those countries 
where I have already travelled, or hereafter resolve to 
travel.’* 

(To be eootinued.] 


Fanmrt m India, —Nine-tentbi of the imniediate cultiTotoiv 
of the foil in India are little farmera, who hold a leew for imo 
or more yean, a« the case may be, of tbeir landa, which they 
cultivate with tbeir own itock. One of these cultivaton, with a 
^ 0(1 plirngh and bullockt, and a good character, can always get 
lagds on moderate terms from holders of villages. Those cul- 
tivators are, I think, the liest who leant to depend upon their 
stock and character for favourable terms, hold themselves free to 
change tlietr holdings when tbeir leases expire, and pretend not 
to any hereditary right'of property in the toil. Tte lands are, 
I think, best cultivated, andfiie society best constituted in India, 
where the bolder* of estatss ^ mUage* have a feeling of pedna- 
nent interest in them, an assurance of an hereditary right of pro¬ 
perty which it liable only to the payment of a moderate govem- 
ment demand, detoenda undividm by the law of prinx^uiture, 
and is unaffected by the common law, which pmeribea the ^ual 
sabdivkion among children of landed aa wul as ofiier private 
property among tbeHindoosond Mohammedans; and whWe the 
immediate cultivators bold thc' lands they till by no other law 

-lUcothetiong of India, 


'*thau that of common specific contract. 
If U.-Od. Skeman, _ 


* Baden, he says, it “ certainly the sweetmt place for batlis 
that ever 1 saw, by many degrees easBelling our English baths 
both fur quantity mid quality,” ancUhe prooeeds. to give an 
account of these baths, which for piquancy fat surpasses aay 
we have had in our own day. 

f Fublifiied in Sir Egertou Brydgw’s * Cmsura Litciariii,’ 
_^ vol. X 

. IS. *.*. ^ 
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Holland tn the fyteenih Cm/w'jr.—Bat factides tbe neAtet 
lines of their commeroe, evnjr harbour, bight, and bay « Ho], 
land was studded wRfa ships, ereiy rivulet and canal was covered 
with boats: as many, it was conunoiily aaid, lived on the water 
as on Ae land. With aealous competition there was a prudent 
division of [trade. Particular towns, aa well jis particular mer¬ 
chants and con 4 >aaics, i^lied themselves in preference to florae 
one line of busuiess. llius Middlehurgh was occupied with tbe 
wine trad^ SwaArdam with jtip-buildiug, Sluya with tl)e her- 
riug-flshe^ Amsterdam with tbe Snonirit ana Meditertahean 
tradn. We shall notice presently tnSr Indian and Americmt 
stations and eolodidi; tbew wet^ eommesctally, gigantic effseta 
tVom the nisJu stem'; but the stem had attained mossal dimen¬ 
sions before the oOsets were plant^. Ihe character of the people 
was in itself a source and condinon of prcsqwrity. Probity and 
punctuality in tbeir dealmgs wen dictates of self-interesiy but 
their social and private habits were equally upright and me&nd- 
ical. Tlie rich were moderate and frug^: many a man who 
wld tiie fmaat cloth:wore himself'a coaitse coat; their charitable 
institutions were tmaMroiu; and the people of all ordeii were 
better ettupated than iii arty other nation in Europe. Fey houses 
werewithdht n>h|n or cht^; and acqhair^ce widi at least 
the raiUm^ts or geography, astronomy, and mathematics was 
nearly os comhioa hs reading .and writing. Tbeir numerous 
corporations.Bocustomed tbe'middle class td the busiiieis of law 
and polici'; and in a,population where do one was idle, few lost 
the feeling of aelf-req^.r-£ri{(jA and Fomgn Hevtow. n 


man Patricians, he brought with him a large body of clients to 
whmn land was given nertb of tbeaAnio, now the Teverone. 
(Iavws» 3, c. 16; Suetonius, THeritat, c. 1.) Tbe precise rela¬ 
tion of the early dictos h> iheir leaden is one of the most difficult 
questions in RpBHW Bistory, and mneh too extenaive to be dis¬ 
cussed here. It was (be Patron's duty to protect bis clients and 
to give them his aid add. advice in aU matters that required it: 
the clients owed to the Patron respect and obedience and many 
duties which ate tolerably well ascertoiqfd. Longtafter the 
striotness of the old relation had been relaxed,* the name con¬ 
tinued and tome of tbe duties,..as we see in this sentence of 
Marius, where the Patron clatm^ to be exempted fltom giving 
evidence againd his clieit. In the last periods of tlie Republic 
and under the Empire^ Patibu iraa sometimes simply used os 
Protector, adviser, defender, and Client to express one who looked 
up to another as his friend and adviser, particiiliu-ly in all mat¬ 
ters where his legal rights were concented. Great men under tbe 
later Republic sometimes became the Putrotis of particular states 
or cities, and looked afler their interests at Romst 'We have 
adopted the word Client in tlie sense of one dho goes to an attor-' 
toey or solicitor for his legal advice, but with us the c1i(^t pays 
for {he advice, and the attorney is nut called hW patron. A 
modem patron is one who {wtrouixes, protects, gives uis counte¬ 
nance toon individual, or^tu some association of iiidividuals, hut 
frequently he merely gives bis countenance or his name, that 
being as mudi as can be asked from him or as much as he will 
give .—Nate hy O. Long, in ike Civil ff'ars of Home, S[e,, in 
Knight'$ fVeektu Volume. F . «i 


TreM^ormation of the Locuef. —In' the summer, towards even¬ 
ing, it is eopimon to see on the trunks of (rtes, reeds, or any 
upright thing, a heavy looking, bump-backed, brown b^tle, an 
inch and a half long, with a scaly coot; clawadi lobsler-like 
legs, and a aomeyHht dirty aspect, which is easilyAcconiited for, 
'when at the taOt .m.'Jdie tree a little bole, is visitde id 4he turf, 
whence l|e hht latdy crept. 1 have sometimes caKfiilly,catTlfd 
these iwjjge, and watched witl> great interest, iba poor locust 
" slmffle'OTrhJs mortal,” or rather earthly eoiL and emerge into a 
new worlsL The tint symptom is the openpig of a small slit 
which aprnan in the back bf his coat, between the shoulders, 
through which, as it slowly gapes wider, a pale, soft, silky-look- 
iug texture iC seen below, throbbing and heaving biokwa^ and 
forwards, presently a frne square head, with two Mgbt red ey«, 
has ditengaj|ed itself, and in process of time (for the tranribnna- 
tion gcesoulilmost itopcrceptibbO this is followed by tlie libera¬ 
tion of a poatly body and a contusion; sdter which the brown 
leggings ant pulled off lii» booik, ami a paie^ ereara-ooloured, 
weak, soft creature very slowly and very tetiderly walks away 
from his former self, which remiqni standing entire, like the coat 
of mail ofmerarrior Of old, ready to be encased in the cabinets of 
tlie curious; tbe shelly plates of the eyes that ate gone, looking 
after thair kat contents witii a.sa(^ lack of "speculation” in 
'tliem. Qn^he batik of (ha newrj]^ creature lie two small bits 
of metnteano^, doubled and crum^d tip in a thousand puckers, 
like a Limdrick glove in a wahii#t4^11. These begin to unfold 
themselves, and gradually,apre^; jtoootitly out into ttfo large, 
beautiful, opal-coloured wings, which by the followiiig morning 
Lave becoma clearly tr^uparenti whilst tlie body has acquUed 
its proper bind coiisisteimy and dark colour; and when placed 
on a gum-tree, the happy thing soon begins its whirring, erwing, 
chirruping song, which continues, with little intermissioii, as 
long as its happy harmless lifew—iVo/es and Skeichet of Now 
So^ H'ales^ by Mr*. Gtark* Meredith, 


Patron and Chsnf.—Tlie words Fatrtm and Client are now 
used by us, faqt, like ynimy other Roman terms, not in the original 
or proper sense. Uominus and Servos, Master and Slave, were 
terms placed in oppositiop to one another, like Patron and Client, 
Patronus and Cliens. A mastei;, who manumitted lits slave be¬ 
came bis Patronus, a kiud of fother (forl’atrouus is derived frome 
Pater, father): the slave was called the Patron’s I-rbettns, free¬ 
man; and all Idkerti were included in tbe class Libertiiii. 
Libortiuus is anothm example of a word which we use (libertine), 
though not iu>t^ KomaB saa«e. But the old Roman rsUiion of 
Patron and C^limt was lAt this. OriginaUy tbe heads of dis¬ 
tinguished faaoiiiM had <a dumber of retainers or followers who 
were called th«ir ClWuti, a word which perhaps originally meant 
those who weto bound to hear and to obey a common bead. It 
was a tradition when Atto Claudius, the head of the great 
GlaudLui Gekis, who were Sabines, was admitted among the Ro- 


Soil indicated ly Vegetation.—\r\ the general examination of 
the land, the growm of the tree* and cofises, if there be any oil 
the land, their species, their snniiduess, tlie elevation of their 
brandies, and tbe cleanness of their bark, ate among the surest 
marks of the ^udity of the soil. The plants which grow spou- 
taneonsly tliere, even those that are injurious, aft'urd ahui a valu¬ 
able indication; but it is nut sufficient that they ;^nw isolated 
and slowly, but, on the contrary, their increase should Im; rapid 
and abundant. Thus the com, v/tfieltyfuetlnfeerratula arreniie), 
iiidictfres a rich and productive soil; the hut»er-hur, or great 
petasites (tuMMlago petaeites), an argillaceous soil; the coltsfoot 
(hutHago farfara'), and the bramble, a marly sfiil;. liir coratnoii 
cfaickweod and pimpernel (aleine media), the comioou sow-tiristh- 
(tonchui ofrmceus), the charlock (sinojat arvensie), grow on soft 
and tenacious lands; while the wild radish (raphanus rapha~ 
nLtrtm) grows in dry and poor laSKls. The black nicdick, or 
nonsuch (medicago b^Uha), is a sure sign of tlie marU quality 
of the soil in which it is found.— Von Tltatr'e Sytem of 
Agriculture. ^ 


Effeeteof Cati, in Riava.,—1 liave witnessed the effects i of 
cold too long endip^ upon tlie little postilions who ore barlia- 
ronslx ex))Os^ to it in the winter season at St. Peteraborg. The 
loihf Gear it for a time, as they sit on their parses, cliqqiing llieir 
hands anti singing to keep up tbeir courage ; but this fails them 
by degrees, and fiiiall}’, benumbed, they full from "their saddles 
in a state of torjior, which nothing but rolling tKem in the snow 
will overcome. Tiiere is seldom a/cVe given at St. Petersbut|f*in 
the extreme cold weather tliat occurrences of this sort are not 
recorded. In very cold nights the sentries are freqneutly frozen 
to death, if not relieved at short intervals. As long as nervous 
excitement can be kept up, the resistance of cold is very great. 
General Piroffsky informed mo, ti»iUjjj|Jhe expedition to Khiva, 
notwithstanding toe intenseness of tlie cold, ttie soldiers marched 
along singing, with the breasts of tiieir coats o}ieii, but only as 
long as tliey were flushed with tlie hopes of success. 'Where 
there is iiotiiing to excite, and where expire to cold takes place 
under tbe*common routine of parade, its depressing eflects art* 
lamentably felt by those long exposed to it. In the time of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, a regiment of horse was marched from 
Strelna to St. PetersUUrg, o distance of twelve miles and up¬ 
wards. He marched at their head at a foot pace all the way. 
He bad well wadded himself, and smeared his face over with 
oil. It was toe gratification of a whim to expose the soldiers to 
a great degree of cold. They arrived at the square before the 
pi^ce, and were dismissed to their boMckt. The follqiyii^ day 
one-third of the regiment was in tile hospital, attacked.ny nervous 
fever, of which many died. There was no ttimulua of necessity 
in tins case; but tiie moral fseliug aggravated toe physical suf- 
foriiig.—/Sir George Lefwre't Ap«£igy for the JUmne, 
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No. i.-^lWTsooDCTios. 

TH8 ittfluetwes of NMore iMite materials to work upon 
in all bamat) hearts. In tome, the^ suddenly light 
up feelings af love mi joy. by the, force off vidssitowe 
and cifetiito. Mittos's dweller in ^ populo^** "f*” 
goes into iis.e^hurto, and rejokea in a 



Forth iMuing on a lumnMr’t inorti to Iweathe 
Among the pleasant villagM and flums 
Adjmii’d, mm siaoh Ibiag awet GODenTlt ddhghi, 

Tb« smell of emhi, fee fedded frass, or kine^ 

Or dairy, eae« asml nght^ assdituwl soand.”’ 

Gray’s sick t|MW tmmtrm hk bed, sad finds “ para¬ 
dise” in the. filttniiifr thidgs Afhicli he once mmelS 
uttheeded: * ’ 


VoL. XIV.—D 
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'" See the wieteh that long has ioet 
On the ihomf bed of pain, 

At length repair hie vigour loet, 

And breathe and walk again: 

The meaneet floweret of the vale. 

The timpleit note that ewelle the gale^' 

The eommon eao, tiie air, tlie tkiei, , 

To Mu ore opening pandiae.” 

The ittflueocee which are sccitieatally called forth by 
chasge of circumstances in solne men, may, by culli- 
TCtion of the ri^ht kind, become abiding principles in 
many, making them wiser hnd happier. Campur!.!. 
truly says— 

“ God has not given 

This passion to the heart of man in vain, ' 

For earth’s green face, tlx’ niitainted air of heaven, 

And all the htiss of Natttrg's rustic reign.’’ 

Coi.RJUi>GR, dramatically painting a prisoner in bis 
d,unBeon, who is inotu'nfuUy describing the process by 
wbi^ we seek to cure our offending brotlicrs, makes 
him exclaim, 

“With other ministrations ttion, O Nature! 

Healest thy wondering and distempered child: 

Thou pourest on him. thy soft influences, « 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets; 

Tby melodies of woods, and winds, and waters! 

Till be relait and can no more endure 
To he a jvring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 

But; buntiD||t into tears, wins I»ck his way, 

Htf uigry ktnrit healed and harmonised 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 

And SO it is with those who cultivate these “ sbft 
influences,* and desire to be purified under <ihe ” touch 
of love and beauty.” More and more do they become 
happy in their subjection to Nature's “ ministrations,” 
till at last' they reach that state, which, although beet 
described, because most frequently realized, by the true 
poet, is not confined to those who have " the vision 
and the faculty divine 

“A tiiiliS of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Paoi into nodiingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Iftill of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Tbareforr, on ever; morrow, ore we wrrathiug 

A flowery bond to bind us. to the earth, 

Spite of deqiondencp, of toe iuhumau dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

' Of ail tlte unheaitliy and o'er>darketied \vay$ 

Made for dor searching ; yes, in spite of all, ^ 

Home diape of beauty moves away the puli 

our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple slteep; and such are daflbilils 
With the green world tli^ live in; and clear rills 
Thsd for toemselyes a couiog covert moke 

* ’Gata^ toe Imt eeason ;' toe mid*forest, brake, 

Rich with, a sprinkling of fair rousk-rose hlfloins. 

Aud eueM >■ toq grandeur of the dooms 

' We have iuiagined for tlie mighty dead: 

All level; talee that we have betwd or reail: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouting unto us ftom toeheatfauSi brink.” ' 

Keats. 

, ..lAlul yet how many, in whom these pure and gentle 
:*af»4 nigbt be. awakened, pass thtough the world ind 
koqw tlwni Dotl 

« Ai'lnooP; wl^/by toe forest’s edge, 

' .Ms .lay betwMR the branches high, 

• / ’ '■ The soft'ttofir sky did never melt 

■' ' ' Tttto hie hesat,—He never felt 

' > . ' The wiiohery of the eoft Mae iky.” 

BotHTdaoswdftni describes one whom ’’Nature could 
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not touch,” though be and Nature “ had often been 
together.” How is this coldness and dcadness to be 
remedied ? 

First, wc would say, learn to observe. The habit of 
observation, even in Us humblest form of exercise, is a 
power and a pleasure. He who can distinguish a lime' 
tree from an elm, has learnt sonietbing more than he 
who has marked no differences in branch or leaf. We 
become naturalists in a large sense df tiw wor8—we do 
not mean collectors, or classifiers, but having some 
exact acmiaintancc with the raanifold works and work¬ 
ings of Nature—by slow degrees, almost impercepti¬ 
bly. We become so rtiiefly through AssociArto.v. 
When wc have reached that condition of feeling and 
of knowledge in whidi no “ thing of beauty” can pass 
unbedfied without calling up some association; then ue 
arc learning truly to commune with Nature, suffering 
her to find her way into our hearts. ^Vho^re the best 
guides to this true knowledge of Nature ? Who are to 
make us the wiser and happier in our kpowUdgc of 
Nature? We answer, unhesitatingly, the lay-priests of 
Natures—the Poets. 

The Poets, as a class, are the truest naturaljsfs. Tliey 
teach us nothing of nomenclature and classification; 
but they teach us something far higher—the rclatious 
of the material q’ovld*to Ihe spiriluat.^’lJliey cannot do 
this effectually without being the most accurate of 
observers; fur wc should otherwise sec that their irnagos 
were not true. Seeing this, their analogies would iWl 
dead upon our minds. Nor will mere generalizal ions 
satisfy us, such as we find in those half-poets who have 
dwelt not ia^elds and solitary platx's, but who attempt 
to describe nirough the aid of what has bec^i describe<l 
by others—book-linages. Take an example of laboured 
and classical generalization, as rampared with precise 
and^iiginai observation. Gr/y, iiAniany respects a 
real poet, thus describes the Spring, with an ode of 
Horace in his mind:— « . 

“ Lo! where Iho rooy-bowmi’d Uoun, , 

Fair VVuuii' traiu, appear, 
dliaclose die loug-expectiiig flirn'cri:, 

•f'’ And wake tlie pur|)te year.” 

Shaksprre, with llicmost minute accuracy, raised into 
the highest beauty by the power of asaoi.ialioii, groups 
the spring-flowers;— ‘ 

“ DalTodilfl, 

That coqie beforqllip twalluw dares, and lake «. 
The wind* of March with beauty; violcls, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of juiiu's eyis, 

«* Or Cytherca’i breath.” ^ 

Shakspere was a poet-naturalist. So CJiauccr. So 
Spenser. So, especially, tliose wHb bAve taken the 
highest rank in our own generation. 

Wo propose to walk forth, in all seasons, with these 
interpreters of Nature, They, for the most part, look 
upon this fair earth with a hedthy spirit of gladness. 
If sometimes they have mournful notes, they arc still 
such as Nature mingles 'vithJbg happiest moods, and 
tbersfore arc they not painfuirwe will look, too, with 
these companjons, upon man in his holiday hours— 
*’ few and far between,”—^but still not to be wholly 
counted amongst the glad things that are past. One of 
the poets of gladness, happy Robbkt Hkrrick, says— 

” I ting of brook^ of bloMotni, birds, and bowen, 

Of April, Ma^, of aud July flowers; 

I sing of may-poles, bock-carts, wassails, wakus.*’ 

This is, in the spirit of poetry, which is that of love, 
to unfte the merry heart of man with the all-gushiug 
gladness of birds and flowers^ „ May their union be 
deeper and closer! May the sphere of human ghtdness 
he extended far and wide, in the awakening feeling of 
Love which has too Itmg slept { In the ijpble words of a 
revered living poet, who ha» done more than any man 
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Mmnt^ar ttetirtNg J’ttbUc Crtilit in the Sueletnth Centurg. 
—At 1 m 1, after toil and many niortilicationa, Grealmm got 

Ilia government to agree to a plan of punctoal jiayment, which 
would keep ujf their otedit aave them ftom die heavy &«- 
penny m future. If this Be followed up^'* laid he. " t do not 


appear that the lutdi «>f llw conoAl were ‘*dirough widi the 
•taplen" fur 2d,0(IV£, and with tb^merchant.adventuMn for 
3(I,104£ 16a. Sd.; while by the aame compulaoiy proceeadthe 
exchaiige>value of the pound aterling was raised at Antwerp. 
—IM* uf Sir T, Grt$ham, m Knight'* PTtthlg hobimt, * 


1S45.] 

to teach us how the ininislratiuns of Nature lead us to a 
deep sympathy for all •out fellows, we invite the young 
and the old,—those to whom the face of creation is ever 
open, and those who seldom look upon the uniling 
aspect of field and forest and river,—to go forth, or to 

K arc themselves to go forth, to look upon Nature 
e poets have looked upon her 

e ^ ‘VThen tnut yourselves abroad 
To range her blooming bowers and spacious fields, 

Where on the labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide einbiace 
City, and town, and tower,^—and sea wi^ti thins 
HpTinklcil,~be our companions while we track 
Her rivers populous with gliding life; * 

White, free os air, o'er priutlcss sands we march. 

Or pierce the gloom of her majestic woods; 

Uuaming or resting under grateful shade, 

, III pAco and meditative cbeeifulness ; 

Where liviii^ things, and tltiiigs inoiiiinate, 
i)o speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye niid ear, 

And Ijieidt to social Iteasun’s inner sense, 

With inarticulate language. 

For tbfc Man 

Who, in diis spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Dutli ki«aw and lov^ such obj|k;ts os excite 
No nioftffffTlassions, no disquietude,* 

No vt'iigeauce, and no hatred, nceiis must feel 
The joy of llial pure principle of laive* 

* So deeply, tliut, unsatisfied with aught 

Less pure and exquisite, he cannot cliouse 
IJiit seek for objects of u kindred love 
111 fellow.natures and a kindred joy. 

Accordingly be by degrees jiercoivis 
His it’i'lings of aversion softened down, 

A billy leudertiiiss |a>rvade his frame. 

His sanity (tf rcaSbi nut inipaireil, 

Say rallirr, all his thouglits now flowing clear, * 

From a clear fountain flowing, ho looks round 
And secKs for good; and finds ihe gooil he seeks; 

* I iiitil abhorrence and contempt me things 

He only knows by lume; and if he hear, ' 

From other moiitlis, the language which they speak, 

He is ciimpa«ii>nate pBiid lias no thought, • 

No feeling, which can overcome uis love,'’ 

> WoRDSWOBTlI. 
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doubt but ill two years to bring the Icing’s majesty wholly out of 
debt: which I pray God to send me life to see!" Xo accomplisli 
this blessed end he proposed tliat the government riiould pay 
him weekly 120U/. or 130(U., to he secretly received by one 
individual, so that it might be kept secret, and be might trust 
therein. Having this money punctually paid, be would take up 
at ^twerp, every day, 200/. or 300/. by exebonge. " And thus 
doing," he conluiuet, “ it shall not be perceived, not i^l it be 
an occasion to make the exchange fall, for that the money shall 
be toCen up in my name. And so by these means, in working 
by deltbeiaticm and titifb, tlie merchants* turn tdto ^11 be 
served. Alalso tbit should bring all merchants out of luspi* 
cion,- who do uotbiug to payilletit of the king's dsiits, and will 
not stick to say tliat ere the payment of the king's debts he nude 
it will bring down the excliaiige to 13s. 3(/., which I trust never 
to sae that day. So that by this yon may perceive, if tint 1 do 
take up every day but 200/. sterling, it will amount in one year 
to 72,000/,; and the king’s majesty oweth here at this present 
108,000/., with the iiiteuMt money tliat was prolonged afore this 
time. So that by these means, in two years, things will be com¬ 
passed .accorduigiy to my. purpose set forth; as also by this 
ineain you shall neither trouble merchant-adventurer, nor stapler, 
nor merchaut-stranger." (S/ry/w.) But as a supplement to this 
thing, Gresliura, in the same letter to tlie Duke of Nortbuniber- 
latid, iwssiouately lecommeuded a measure which must have 
trouble the uiercliants, and which can be ccmsideied only as a 
,gross error iii public economy. Tlus recommeuibUion was to 
seize instantly all the lead in the kingdom, to make a staple of 
it, and iTOliibit the exportation of any le^ fur five years hi 
come. This, thought and said Gresham, would make the price 
of the commodity rise at Antwerp, and die king might feed tliat 
market with lead as it was needed fVom time to time, and at his 
own price. It was a snggestkm worthy of a Turkidi potlia; yet 
it ims been applauded by a recent biograidier; and Gresham 
(whose ignorance is more excusable) dwelt upon H with a sort 
vt rajilurc, telling fire Duke of Northumberiand that by these 
combined means, or by fire daily payment of^Ofl and the 
seizure andPmnnopoly of all lead, he would keep tlie money of 
Kngland witliin the realm, mid extricate the king from the debts 
in which his father uni the Duke of Somerset had involved him; 
and that his grace would do bis majesty such service as never 
duke .did in Kngland, to the renown of his bouu for ever. Nw> 
thumberiand, liigli-liandcd as bo was, thmnk from the daring 
and unpopular step of seizing and monopolizing t^ lead; but 
he adopted Oresliam's advice as to the payinentuf the money, 
and Sir Edmund Peckham, treasurer of the mii^bad orders to 
my weekly to Thumas Gresham 1032/. 8s. id. This, however,.’ 
lasted for only eight weeks, or rather lets, and then, according to 
the council-book, Gresham was given to understand tliat Am 
p.iyment (stated liere not at 1052/. 8s. 4</., but at 1200/.) wbidi 
he was wuut to receive weekly was stopiied, because that manner 
of exchange was not profitable for the king's majesty. Yet, by 
means which have not (gU) been very cleariy shown, Gresliam 
succeeded in raising the rate of exchange in favour uf Englaml, 
and in making the pound sterling, which bad passed tliere for 
Ids., rist oil the Bourse or exchange of Antwerp to 19s. 8(/ This 
hq brought alxmt in less thau nine months after writing the letter 
to the Duke of Northumberland in which he recommended his 
grace to seize the lead. He congratulated himself on his great 
success; but still the greatest benefit lie saw in it waa tliat this 
rising of the exchange would occasion all our gold and silver to 
remain within the realm. Yet some of tlie means which he says 
himself ho recommended and got adopted for the obtainibg of 
this desirable end are as objectiuimble in priiifsiple, and almost 
as tyiamiical, ui the lead pre^t could liave Ix’en. Twice 
during the remainder of the wort reign of Edward the Sixth the 
English inerchaiit-tieet bound fur Antwerp, which always sailed 
at fixed periods of the year, was detaiuM in port when on the 
point of sailing, and the proprietors of the merefaudise csmpelled 
to engage, on their arrival at Antwerji, to fnrnish the slate witii 
' certain sums of money, to be repaid witbiu three months in 
iKindon, at a rate of exchange whiw tbe govenunent itself fixed, 
and which it made as high as it nuribly could. By fiiis most 
irregular and oppressive process a Icnw of 40,000/. was ebtaiiMd 
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LHudibrAsand Sidrophch] 


HUDIBIUS.-N 0 . X. 

AsTROtOGY, in Butler’s titne, iras a flourishing science: 
it h«d been so for a long period before, and continued 
to in spile of the castigation administered by bitJ to its 
then most eminent professors. Dr. Dee, the astro¬ 
loger, had been the friend and counsellor of Queen 
l^iaabeth, who indeed gave him a sort of ecclesiastical 
prefenpent. making him warden of Manchester Ool- 
ttge. Under James, the believer in witchcraft, there 
was a succession of astrologers; but during the 
stm-lny times which fbllow'ed there was a galaxy— 
Osdbury, Wharton, Vincent Wing (whose almanac was 
continued to a very rcCeRt period), and William Lilly, 
all violent opponents of each other. Lilly was a par¬ 
tisan of the king’s at first, and his opinion w^ souglit, 
with a fee of 201., as to the propriety of agreeing to the 
inlipOBitions of Parliament, while the Parliamcnl- 
tirfams employed him to fum^i tltem with “perfect 
knowledge of the ebiefest concerns of France,’’ a sn - 
viee for Which « payment of 601. in ouih and KXM. per 
«oauin«an be epnsmered only a very moderate remu- 
WSration. With the rtpii of the king’s cause he be¬ 
came A dediM atIti-rMalist, and pretended to hare 
" fiNplAold Mdie or Naseby, having Written under 
June, ilfiifi, flow We fi^t, victory steals upon us 
« ^ very or unsafe prediction. Bis chief 

burioess, naweWii^ was the calculation of nativitiesj 


and tlic rccowiry of Uolen goods. He lived till the 
restoration, and solicited to be again enijiloyed as a 
prophet, but was rejected, more''from political niolm's 
prdbab'y than from disbelief in hi»]»rclcnsionB. He 
died in 1681, and was buried atWa||on-upr>n-Thanie8. 
Such a character could not but form a capital subject 
for Butler’s satirical powers, and he has accordiagly 
treated it with consummate skill and vigour, but still 
taking infinite pains that the entire should not be indi¬ 
vidual, but general lashing—the dupes as well as the 
practisers. • 

“ Doubtlera tlie plcosare if iWlftfat 
Of iieiug cbeateA as to oWt; 

Af lookiin on fed inost .deliKbt, 

That least peroeivs a juggler’s slight; 

And still, ttie Ism they understuid, 

The more th’ admiRi his flight of iiand. 

« • • • * 

Others still gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet-desigiu of Fate, 

Apply to wiitards, to forewe 
What shall, and what sliall never be. 

Anil us those vultures do fo^tode, 

Believe events prove bad, or ^d. ,, • 

A flam more seiiseleis tbau the rog ry 
Of old aruepicy and aug’ry, 

Tliat out of garbages of oidtle •> 

Presag’d th’ events of Intfee or bittle: 
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From flight of bmii, or chicketit>|)eckitig, 

Succcw of great'st aftenijit* woii’cl reckon; 

Tlko' cheats, yet more intelligible, 

Than those tliat with the start do fribble.'’ 

Ill this, the third Cantu of Part tl.r Hudibras begins 
to rovolvc the dpterniination to which he had come 
respecting .his aelf'iiiflieted punishment in the last 
canto, add is ^arliiil of the conseqtienccs ** if she [the 
widow] shniilo find be swore untrue“ for,” says he to 
fiaif'hij—* 

“-if in our accouut w« vary, ^ 

t Jr J>ut in circunutanoe miscarry; 

Or if slio put me to strict proof, • 

And make me pull my doublet off, 

To show, liy evident reiHird 

Writ on my skin, 1 've kept my word, 

Hoiwcan I e'er «x{iect to have W, 

• Having ddhurr'd unto her fhTOur; 

, But faith, and love, and hrHimir lost., 

.ShaU lie reduc’d f a knight o’ tii’ {wsf ?" 

Ilf wishes to 

<* iind by neeromantic out 
How far tlui deat’nies take my jnrt f ’ 

and then Ralpho informs him of ||ie character and skill 
of Sidrophel. ass^*' * • » 

“Quoth Ralph, Not fkr (mm hence doth dwell 
A ennning man, h^rht Sidrophel, * 

* That deals in Ueatiiiy's dark counsels. 

And sage opinions of the muon sells; 

To whom all |ieople, fat and near, 

On deep importances repair; 

Wlyn brass and iwwter hap to stray. 

And linen slinks Out of llie way; 
tVlieii gepsr and millen arc Seduc'd, 

And cows iff auclRHg pigt are chotu'd; , 

Wlien cattle feel indisposition, 

And ne^ th’ opininti of uhyiician; 

When murrain reifpii in noge or sheep, 

• And chicketw languish of the pip; , 

AVIien yeast and outward meaiie do fail, 

And have no ww’r hi work on ule; • ^ 

When blitter does tniise to congi. 

And love proves cross and liutnoursome.’' 

Hudibras declares his liking for the proposition, bnt 
doubts whf*lher “ saints have freedom ’ to make such 
use of sorcerers. These scruples Ralpho removes by 
a liffig detail of ridiculous woudo.i's, and uvges— 

“ Do not onr great Ml'ormers use * 

This Sidrofiliel to forebode new* I’’ •* 

which ouicts the knight’s couscience, and he resolves 
to nay tne au&t^ogdl' a visit. 

1416 astrologer himself is then described at full 
len^h: 

‘ He had been long t’wards matheinatice, 

(Ipiics, rihiloiophy, and aUtics, 

Magic, hoivMeooy, astrology; 

Ann was old dog at physiology : 

But, os a dog thiinbmi the i^t. 

Bestirs himself, and plies hi* fket 
To climb til* wheel, bnt all in vain. 

Hie own weight britige him down again: 

And still he '* in the edUtame place 
Wliere at hi* setting ou* he was : 

So in the circle of the arts. 

Did be advance his not^atports; * 

Till falling back still for retreat. 

He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat : 

For »w tliose fowls that live in water 
Are never wet, lie did hut sniatfer; 

Wiiaie'er he lalKaaf’it to ap^iear, 

HB iiiulemtanding still was clear. 

Yet none a deeiier knowledm! boasted, 

Sitiei! old Hod;^ Bacon and Bob (iiosted. 

Th’ intelligible worlddM knew. 

And all men dreamt on’t lo lie true : 


Tliat in tiiis world there *t not a wart 
That ha* not there a counterpart; 

Nor can tliere on Ihe face of ground 
An individual beard bo found, 

That has not in that foreign nation 
, A fellow of the selfsame fashion; 

So cut, so colour'd, and so carTil, 

As thoM art in tli’ inferior world. 

* H’ hail read Dee’s Prefaces before. 

The Dev’l andtlBiclid o’er and o'er; 

Aad alt th’ iititigtie 'twixl him and^Kelly, 

Lesciis and th’ BmpA'or won’d tell y«; 

But with the moon woe mote familiar 
Tl|jgu e’er was almanac well-wilier; 

• Her seciets undeittood so clear, 

That some believed he bod been theiv; 

Knew when she was in Attest mood 
For cutting come, oi^etHng blood; 

When for anointing scalw or itches, 

^ Or to the hum anpTying leeches; 

Wlien sows and Bitches may be spay'd, 

And in what sign best eyder ’* made; 

Whether the watie be, or increase, 

Best to set garlic, or sow pease; 

Who first found out the man i’ th’ miNiii, 

, That to (he ancieiits was unknown; 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers 
Are in the planetary ■idin'es ; 

Their airy empire, and command. 

Their sev'ral strengths fay sea and land; 

What factiiHis fli' have, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or wimt in private; 

With what designs and interests 
Each ]»Tty manages contests. 

0 0 Me made an instrument m know 

If the moon sliitie at fnll or no; • 

TWlt would, as swm as e’er she shone, straigiit 
Whetlier *1 were day or nigjit demonstrate; 

Tell what lier d’meter t' on Inch is, 

.kiid prove that die's lait made of green-cheese. 

, It wtwd demonstrate that the Man In 
The Moon's a sea Mciliterranean; 

, And that it is no dog or bitch, 

That stands behind him at ids breech ; 

But a huge Caspian Sea, or lake * 

Wilh arms, which men for legs mistake; 

How large a gulf his tail composes, 

AikI what a goodly bay bis nose is; 

How many German leagues liy tb' scale 
Cape Snout's from I’romuutory Toil. 

He made a planetary gin, 

tV'liich rats wou'd run their oh'Ii heads in, 

And come iiti ptirpo.se to be taken. 

Without th’ expense of cheese or bacon ; 

^'itU lute-strings he would counterfeit 
^ Maggots tbut crawl on dish or meat; 

Quote moles and spots on any place 
O' th' body, by the index face ; 

eiseeesiiv * 

Cure warts and cams, with application ^ 

Of ined’cines to th* imagination; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare 
Witli rhymes the tooth-achs and catarrh: 

Chose evil spirits away by diut 

* Of sickle, botse-shoe, Imllow-tiint ; 

S|nt Are out of a walnut slvell. 

Which made the Roman slaves reliel; 

And flie a mine in China 

• With sympathetic gnnjiowder. 

• Re knew whats’ever's to be known. 

But much more than he knew would own.” 

After a few more lineg devote^to the*ridicule of the 
newly esiabliabed Roykl Society, he, proceeds with 
tile character of the astrologer* agsistant “ hight 
Whachum.” Under this oKarseter, aa we have al¬ 
ready remarked, he chastises the person who p«hr 
hshe^ n pahry imitation of Iiis poem, but we only give 
I that part here which completes ihe 'Astrologer. 
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" His bus’ucM was to {nimp and wbeadlc. 

And men wilU their own aejrs unriddle, 

To make them to tliemaelves give answer^ 

For which they pay the necromaiicen; 

To fetch and carry iutelligener', 

Of whom, and wlttt, and whei^ and wbaice, ^ 
And all discoveries disperse 
’Idong die wiiole pack of conjurers ; 

AVhat cut-purses have left witit them, ' 

For the rigut owners to redeem: 

And what tlicy dare not.vent, find out, • 

To gain tliemselves and th' art repute; 

Draw figures, schemes, and iuiruscoiies. 

Of Newgate, Hridowell, brokcii’ sliope, ^ 

Of thieres ascendant in the cart; , 

And find out all by rules of art: 

Wbich way a serving-man, that's r*.n 
With cloths or money ^way, is gone ; 

Who pick’d a fob at liolding-fortli, 

And where a watch for half the worth 
May be redeem'd ; or stolen plate * 

. llistw'd at eousciotiable rate. 

Beside all diis, lie serv'd his master 
In quality of poetaster. 

And rhymes apjiropriate could make 
To ev'ry montli i’ lb’ almanac; 

Wlien terms begin and end could tell. 

With their returns, in doggerel 
When tlie exciiequer operand shuts, 

And sowgeldcr with safety cuts; 

When men may cat and drink their fill. 

And when be temp'rate if they will, 

Wlieii use, and wben abstain hom vice, 

Figs, gra))ea, phlebotomy, and spice. 

And os in prisons mean rogues beat ^ 

Hemp for the service of the great; 

So Whachum beat his dirty brains • 

T’ advance his master's fame uud gains; 

And like tlie devil's oracles. 

Pot into dogg'rel rhymes his spells, 

Wliich over ev’ry month’s blank-page 
1’ tb’ almanac strange bilks presage.” 


Many of these characteristics were preserved in ahna- 
iiacs till vvitiiin a' few years, and some, we believe, yet 
exist. 

Tltc Knight and Squire now turn their steeds towards 
the inansiou.of the astrologer, who jicrccivcs tlieui 
coining, and addresses his satellite: 

“ Wliacliutn (quoth he), look yonder, some 
To try or use our art are come: 

Tlie une's the learned knight; seek out 
' And pump 'em what they come about. 

Wliachum advanc'd with all submissness si 
T' accost ’em, but muck more their bus’iicss: 

He held a stirrup while the knight ' 

From leathern Barekones di«l alight; 

And taking from his hand (he bridle, 

Approach’d the dark squire to unriddle: 

He gave him first the time o' da}', 

• And welcom'd him, as he might say ; 

He ask'd him whence they Ciune, and whither 
Tlicir bus'nesslay f Quoth Ualjilio, Hither. 

Did you not lose^ ———Quoth Kalplio, Noy; 

Quotli Whaebum, Sir, 1 mcaut'your way i 
k'our knight—4]uoth Italpbo, Is a lover, 

And pains intol’rable dotli suffer: 

For lovers’ hearts are not ttieir own hearts, 

Not lights, nor lungs, and so forth downwards, ' 

What time 1-Quoth Halpho, Sir, too long, ^ 

Three years it off and on lias hung- 

Quotli lie, I mean what time o’ the day 'l is; 

Quoth ifihtipho, between seven and eight't i . 

■WV tlieu (qif * Whachum) my small art 
Tem me Ac /fame has a hard heart; 

• , ,0» gse^ estate-'—Quoth Ralpli, a jointure, 

' Wldeh makes him have so hot a mind t' tier.’ 

TheKnighl,on’being admitted, is kept “at bay” until 
the astrologer has the knowledge acquired by his 


assistant imparled to him; ^ then addresses his 
visitor:— 


“ Sir, yon ’ll cxcuss 
This rudeness I am forc'd to use, 

It is a scheme and face of lieaven. 

As th* aspects are disclos’d this even, 

7 was contemplating upon 
When you arriv'd, but now 1 've done.”- 
The dialogue of this worthy pair, Und its conse¬ 
quences, we reserve for the next paper. 


, TOM CORY AT. 

^ [Cunoludisl ftom ]>. li.] 

Cory AT published his ' Crudities’ in IGl I, and in the 
next year “ He undertook, to travel," as Fuller lias it, 
“ unto the East Indies by land, mounted on an burse 
with ten toes, being excelluntly qualifioi^ for sneb u 
journey, for his rare dexterity (so'projierly as con¬ 
sisting most in manual signs) in interpreting rand au- 
swcritig the dumb, tokens of nations whbsc language 
he did not understand. Besides, such his patience in 
all distresses, that in some sort he might sconi cooled 
with heat, fed witli fasting, and refieslied with weari¬ 
ness. All expecting liis return with more knowledge 
(though not more wndorn), he ended his earthly pil¬ 
grimage iu the hiiiist of his Indian YlXlail, about as I 
collect the year of our Lord lUlG.” 

Altbougli hS did not return to publish his Easletn 
journal, be transmitted “ from the Mogul's court’’ some 
short notices of what he had seen, and some others 
have been preserved by Purchas iu liis ‘ Pilgrims.’ In 
this second journey be abates nothing of bis inquisitive¬ 
ness. At Constantinople he secs as uiudi as he can 
of the religions practices of the 'I'uiks; at “ the danc- 
ing of the Darvises,” he says, 01 canid not cliuse but 
adifTiro and he describes it also. He manages, too, 
to get admitted to witness many of the Jewish cere¬ 
monials, wbich he likewise admires. Ue went also on 
the.da^ before Good Friday to the monastery of the 
Franciscan friars in the same town, “ where at mid¬ 
night 1 sdw certain fellows {^rostrate themselves in the 
middle of the choir, directly before the high altar, and 
there, for at least an hour and a half, w;hip themselves 
very cruelly; so bitter chastisement did they endure 
that I could scarce behold them with *dry eyes.” 
They lashed their naked shoulders and backs with 
“certain napkins, ac«thc end whereof were sitters,•hud 
again at the end of those were enclosed certain little 
B^»rp pieces of iron, made likd the straight part of the 
roweKof a spur, which at the ve^y first blow that it 
laid upon the skin did easily d£aw bfeiod.'’ These 
lashes they laid on “ in a certain order,'* and with good 
effect, while “ a certain fellow, with a cloth steep^ in 
vinegar, wiped away the blood that it should not 
rankle,” Coryat at first supposed they were some of 
the friars themselves, “ but therein I erred, for they 
love to spare the flesh, though U be otherwise reported 
of them.” These flagellants^pwe in fact galley-slaves, 
who thus stood proxy for the friars, on condition of 
having their legal punishment remitted. Our author 
somewhat irreverently suggests whether the friais 
must not “ go to heaven by proxy too.” While he was 
at Coiiblantiuopic a tire broke out, at which “ the hurt 
was not so great as it was feared to have been, for 
there was not ahtwe fifphouses burntand be notices 
that “ it is the custom, whensoever any fire riseth in 
the city, to hang up him in whose house it begiuncih ; 
as now a cook, in whose house it began, was hanged 
presently after the fire began.y^^ 

From Constantinople he visited various, jwirts of 
Greece, and went to see wliat remained of Troy, of 
which he gives a long account; and /elates too how 
Master Robert Rugge, observing with what diligence 
he had been engaged from his first arrival in exauiiu- 
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ing all the remaitiB of antiquity, resolved to create him 
the “first English knight of Troy.” Whereat the 
“ two poor Turks that stood but a little way from us 
when he drew his naked sword, thought verily he 
meant to have cut oft' niy head for some notorious vil¬ 
lainy that I had perpetrated.” He also gives *' the 
witty extempore verses of Master Rugge.” and his own 
in reply, with "an extemporal oration he delivered 
standinjf upots a high stoueall which honest Purebas 
lias printed because they may “serve to resolve and 
thaw the most frozen spirit of severe gravity or stn- 
pidcst stoic; nieUins some delight, if nut extorting 
laiiglitcr from him.” Ho was so delij^ted with his 
visit to Troy’s ruins that he declares on leaving them 
“ these notable things that I have ||en in Troy arc so 
worthy the observation, that I woula not for five hun¬ 
dred ^munds but I had seen tticm ; and had I not seen 
tliein now, ?think I should have taken a journey out of 
England to see Inc same. Therefore let me advise all 
my cowitryjnen that mean to travel into the world foi 
observation, to see this famous plav'c in their travels, 
as being far the most worthiest of all the ruined places 
ill the world that are not inbabitdd.” He visited Jeru¬ 
salem, where he received with as much faith as Cha¬ 
teaubriand ali the monks’ tales about the saered locali¬ 
ties. Theucedie went tv all he itiujd find of the Seven 
Churches. aml^S^rious otlier places in the Holy Land. 
After he had seen as much as he could,,he turned bis 
l*t:e towards India. When at Asinere, and afterwards 
at Agra, at the court of the Great Mogul, he wrote 
leucrs home which were published in England. When 
lie wrote, he had been three years and some odd days 
from home^ during which time he had Icarnml four 
languagesiiiore—Italian, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. 
“ I spent in uiy journey betwixt .Terusalem and this 
ISIogul's court fifsecn Itaonths and odd days; all wdiich 
way 1 traversed afoot, but with divers pairs of shoes, 
having been s^ch a peripatetic as I doubt whether 
you evi*r heat# of the like in your life; for the total 
wHy betwixt Jerusalem and the Mogul’s court son- 
taineth two tlionsand and seven hundred Enghsh miles.” 
And he only expended, ‘^n all his ten months' fravelu 
betwixt AlepjH) and the Mogul's court, but three 
jiounds sterling, yet fared reasonable well every day;” 
and of these three pounds he “was cozened of no less 
flian ten shillings sterling, lyt certain lewd (Hiriatians 
of the Armenian nation.’’ He is full of admiration of 
the*splendour of the Mogul’s’ctfUrt am? at his own 
treatment there. “I have rid too updn an elephant 
since I came here, and aln detcrmined.(by God’s Ici^) 
In have my pictur«^e.x)>ressrd in my next book, sitting 
upon an cleMi»nnt;’i which w’as done for him as a fron¬ 
tispiece to the 1-etters. His acquirements in the lan¬ 
guages he did not sutrer to be useless. Having made 
sufliciont progress in Persian, he composed in it an 
oration which he delivered to the Mogul, who, having 
listened to it from a window, presented him with a 
gratuity “ which countervailed ten pounds of our Eng¬ 
lish moneyand IipsmWs, “ never had I more need 
of money in all my life than at that time, for in truth 
I had but twenty sfaillin;^ sterling left in my purse.” 
Uather a poor prospect in the midst of India; but 
Thomas is, after all. a prudent man in pecuniary mat¬ 
ters : see, in writing to his mother, what a business¬ 
like survey he takes of his ftnmilgt': ” Since I came into 
this country I have rcceivdliphhefievolencea twenty 
marks sterling, saving two shfmngs eight-penceana 
he has “at this present, in the city of Agra, about 
twelve pounds sterling, which, according to my manner 
of living by the way, ak twopence sterling a day (for 
u ith that^roportion I can Jive pretty well, such is the 
cheapness of all eatable things in Asia—drinkable 
tilings costing jioihing, for seldom do I drink in my 
pilgrimage any other .liquor tlian pure watcr)» will 


maintain me very completely three years in my travek 
with meat, drink, and clothes." Being so well pro¬ 
vided for, be tells her he proposes to remain out on his 
pilmmage four years longer, when he “hopes to kneel 
before her with effusions of tears for joy.” “Sweet 
mother,” he goes on in his high-flown way. “ pray Jet 
notVhis wound your heart that I say four year* hence, 
and not before; I humbly beseech you, even upon Uie 
ktieeffof my heart,>ith all submissive supplications, to 
pardon me for my long absence.” 

Among his letters from the Mogul’tf court is one of 
special note: it is addres^d “ to the Kight Generous, 
Jovial, and Mercurial Sireniaeks that meet the first 
Friday of every month, at the sign of the Mermaid, 
in Bread-street, .in London”—the Ol^pus of clubs. 
The letter is in the highest strain of Euphuism ; and 
is most memorable for its tail, whcrciu lie desires them 
to “remember the rectTniraendation of my dutiful 
respects to all tliose whose names I have hero ex¬ 
pressed,’ among which are “that famous antiquary 
Sir 'I'horaas Cotton ; Mr. John Donne; Mr. Joliu 
Hoskins, alias Equinoctial Pasty-crust Counsellor, at 
his chamber in the Middle Temple; Master Benjamin 
Jonson, p<jet, at his chamber at the Black-friars ; Mr. 
4>amucl Purkas, the great collector of the lucubrations 
of sundry classical authors; Mr. Inigo Jonesand 
lastly, "all the booksellers in Pauls Clmrcli-yard." 
Wc are tcmi>ted by its straightforwardness to exlra<-t 
a curious passage out of his letter to Lawrence Whit¬ 
aker. Alter requesting bitn to convey a letter he 
encloses “to mine uncle Williams,” he added, “You 
may do mo a kind office to desire him (with sucli conve¬ 
nient liirms and pathetical persuasions as your disere- 
linii shall dictate and suggest unto you) tureiiieinher 
me as hisf poor industrious peregrinating kinsman, 
nearest unto him in blood ot all the people in the 
w'orld; to renietnber me, I say, with some exm^tent gra¬ 
tuity, if God should call him out of the world befiire I 
retiinr into my native country.” 

But the time w'as at hand when no gratuity of man 
would be needed by him. He had ucarly reached the 
end of all his peregrinations. In the ‘ Voyage of the 
llevcrcnd Thomas Terry, Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. Slir 
Thomas Rowe, Lord Ambassador to the Great Mogul,’ 
we have a rather minute account of his last days. 
Coryat was, while at the Mogul s court, says Terry, 

“ fur some months with my Lord Ambassador, during 
which time he was either my chamber-fellow or tent- 
male, which gave me full acquaintance of him ;" and 
accordingly he enlarges more than enough about some 
of his desn^, all of which we will leave except a little 
circumstance that will serve as a pendant to that Mogul 
oraKon of his. That was in Persian, the language of 
the court; but he had also acquired “ a great mastery 
in the Indostan, or more vulgar language,” and must 
try liis skill in it. Now, says Terry, “ there was a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to my Lord Ambassador's 
house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, 
that she would sometimes scold, brawl, and rail from 
the sun-rising to the sun-set ;• one day he undertook 
her in her own language, and by eight of the clock in 
the morning so silenced her that she had not one w'ord 
more to speak.” 

But he began to think it time he should leave this 
tbo tempting court: “he told us there were great ex¬ 
pectations in England of the large accounts he should 
give of his travels after his return and he had much 
work before him. For it seems “he hfd resolved (if 
God had spared his life^ to hqjre u'andered up and 
down the world, as sometime Uly^cs did, and thotmh 
not BO long as he, yet ten full years at least, before his 
return home, in which time he resolved to sec Tarts ria 
in the vast parts thereof, with as much as he could q{ 
China, and those other large places and provinces 
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interpowd betmxt East India and China whosp true 
names we mii^ht have had from him, but yet have not. 
He had a purpose after this to have visitM the court 
of Prester John, in Ethiopia, who is there called by his 
own neople Ho Biot, the kin?, and after this it was in 
his tlioughts to have cast his eyes upon many other 
places; which if he had done, aud lived to write (Sioae 
relations,” the Reverend Thomas Terry Uiinka " they 
must needs have swollen into so many huge vedumes 
as would have pieveiited the pertoh^g of paper." Be. 
fore he could Set out, however, Jm fell siuk^ and, as 
often happens when ill and Yar hrsan home, hope iiatled 
him, and be frequently exprt>SBed hb fears that he 
should die in his way towards Sunt, and nmie his 
friends know what became of him;" he tnvelliagliow. 
as he usually did, alone.” Yet did he hot for a moment 
waver in his purpose of journeying onwarda; but 
‘‘thankfully refusing my Xord'a invitation to stay 
longer with him," he bent his steps towards Sunt— 
thiec hundred iniles distant He lived to reach' it but 
sick in body and sick at heart By some of the English 
there ” who used liiin over-kindly,” he was " invited 
to partake of some sack they had brought from Eng- 
land.” At the well-known soiuid, visions of bomemnd 
happy days, and of ' 

“Tbr thUiKihe bad wen 
Done at the Menuaid,” 

flitted before hiui. “Sack, sack!” he exclaimed in 
words tliat sound to us singularly pathetic. “ is there 
any such thing as sack'' I piay you bring me some 
sack.” “The drinking of it,” says Teriy, “though 
moderately (fui he was a very temperate inanb increased 
the dysenteiy BO much that in a few days he died. This 
was in l)(‘ecmbr>r, 1017 ; and he was buried under a 
little monument, like one of those which 'arc usually 
made in our chiirchyiuds.” Whcieun Master Terry 
thus moralizeth:—“ exit Coryatus. Hence lie went 
off the stag!', and so must all after him, how long 
soevei their paits seem to bo: tor if one should’ go to 
the extiemest ^lait of the world east, another west, 
another north, and anothei south, they must all meet 
together in the Field of Bones, wherein our traveller 
hath now taken up his lodging.” 

There need litUe be added to »vhat we have already 
said of Coryat That he was not without considerable 
shrewdness is evident: Ben Jonson calls him “ a great 
and bold car{>enter of words, or (to express him in one 
like his own) a Logudoedalc and his carpentry often 
conceals hia better parts: but as Fuller truly said, 

“ few would call him a fool, might none do it save 
such who had as much learning as himself.’^ To his 

g ood qualities his contemporaries were mole-eyed, his 
mlts they saw {dainly enough—not the less so perhaps 
that they afforded plenteous employment both ior 
those„wiu> liad wit and those who fancied they liad it. 
As a traveller, his perseverance, his anxiety to obtain 
what he considered to be important information, his 
patience under fatigue, and his thornugb honestyas 
a man, his singular Kind-heartedness, as well as extreme 
simplicity, are everywhere conspicuoUh'} unfortunately 
his tediouaness ana vanity are equally so. Fuller has 
spoken of Ills person Id a manner that may serve as a 
study to the phrcnologiats:—“ Ho carried tolly (which 
the charitable oali merritaient) in bis very face. The 
shape of his iiead had no proroiring fewm, being like k 
sugar-loaf inveited, witli the little end before, as com- 
posed of fancy and memory, without any-common 
senae.’* * ' 

Our portrait of hiin>1e taken from the fMittispiece to 
his ‘ OlMities,’ whqre it is supported by three gaily 
dreesed ladids, flic representatives of Praiiee, Italy, and 
(Sermany, the latter ot whom yields occuion for a 
liUie niorriln<i(i£|lrOin Ben JOnsoki. WblUdcer says of 
ttte'porttJfil, , 


“ Tbis ibonld be his picture, lit tetbsr bit MnUhnn, 

Fur by it it netM him, t litds iswinble him.” 

But Tom adds in a note, “ You differ in opinion (Mr. 
Lawrence) from all nty other friends that hare com- 

J ared tc^ether the counterfeited and the living figure.” 

onion saw nothing about the Jikeness, but quizzes 
hiB“starened beard and pointed ruff;” while Whitaker 
langhs at hU traveller’s air. The engraving of Coryat 
on an elephant is a reduced copy of ilia cut Aefore re¬ 
ferred to. 



'ry Atbafrou.—lt soars aloug with wiitely exi>and«d witi|;s 
that often meomirp (Ifteen oi eighteen feet lielween the tipe, with 
«n even, lolemn flij^ht. rarely aeeniing to stia Imt os if merely 
floating along. Now and then a alow flapiin^kmetion aerrm to 
laiie him highei in the air, but the awift niovemeut wid bflay 
flutter of otjier birds seem beneotb hit dignity. He tuls almott 
e^oieto you, like a silent sjiectre.f Nothing of life appears m bis 
still, motionless form,- but his keen piercuig eye, except that 
occasionally hia head turns slightly, and betmys a sharp, prying 
espresaiou, that aomewbat ahaxea your belief uCthe loruly itidif- 
iereure he woubl fain anuine; and if you fling ovetboard a piece 
of rusty pork, the iliaonchantinont is complete, and you see that 
long curwusiyipiooked ^e 4 k exeicising ils eiiormoiu strength 
ill ail employm^it an speulial a personage could scarcely be 
susnected of indulging.— JUrt. Afervliih\ SAttfhet of Nat> South 

nCSu, 

I ■ « 

fsihetir.—Although lalimir is one of thg most impoitiiiit items 
in agriculture, much too little attention hM ftequently been paid 
to taking notm of it, and calculating tlie expense. Kyeihif a 
genersd estimate be made of the cost of ploughing executi^ by 
the servants aud teams belonging to tlie estate, at well aa by day- 
labourers and la^-workers, and the whole amount of these ex- 
jHiqset be obtained by addii^ together the wages and food of 
t^ servants, the value of fodder consumed by the beasts of 
draught, and Anally the amount <9P pecuniary disbursement^ 

-Alii aL. ... aliAMA--■■■rtaiifaaisf fleamesnta nlNSmm#' 


8til) tbe portlmi of tbeM < 
prodiirt^ and field, is m^y 


ins to each object, 
ascertained wlfl> sny precision; 
lievertliclMn, sudi knovladge is ef the utmost importaiMsc, since 
it sfKirdi the only mauls ii^ which certain results respecting the 
liroflt and low of each deponent of the cultivaHan, or sr^m of 

X rations in gener#l, canJj^tained. Again, it»in this wav 
M that it it possible tdj^Hain whetbse the rsaomces which 
liave bean expended on WSIfkMa been employed te the greatest 
advantage, or whether they might not be better tqnilied. The 
method of whiidi we ore speakitm would, likewise, n«d to ^ive 
a greeder degree uf control ovn udMat than could be obtained 
by any otlier meant, and to Amiisb'fata ibr making valuations 
and far more certain principles than could be derlvca eVhn flroiu 
tim most incessant and raiwUl suparbitendenoe aud inspection of 
the ditrerenf braachei of labWttv.^.F'ea TKotr, dy Maw and Mo- 
•SH, Tol. i, p. 130, • 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.. 

<1 » 
^ , No. II.— The First Steps •of Spring. 

IN tlie northern clime, the clime of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, “ therois no Ian{;aud lingering Spring unfolding; 
leaf ami blossom one by oneno long and lingering 
.Autwinn, pompons with many golpured Iq^ves and the 
glow of Indian Summers. But \Vinter,and Suniincr 
are won^Jerful, and pas8»into eaeli oilier.” So wriy-s, 
from actual observation, Longfellow, the chief of Ame¬ 
rican poets. .Long and lingering Spring, long and lin¬ 
gering Autumo, of' our own capricious skies, blessed 
he tl|^ great Source of life and beauty who has given 
you to us! If Winter had leapt into the arms of Sum¬ 
mer, many a poet of England might have sung the 
glories of their bridal day; but where would have been 
the thousand ddicious foot-prints of the upward and 
downward march of the Year, which the poets have 
waited upon in all love and ioyfulness 1 
Eternal Spring l-rit ta a dream of the poets, but not 
of the poct-naturalHts. They dutifully watch all the 
s'ow changes of the seasons. Spring mpunting into 
Summer, Summer ripening into Autumn. Autumn 
ileclining into Winter, Winter melting into Spring;-— 
Childhood, Manhood, Age, D«[||h. yo have your types 
in the ever varying year. The Siving of the Fonu- 
iiate Isles has no variety in its sweets. Hear liow a 
true yxiet sung the Spring of the Bermudas in his 
Song of the Pilgrims wno fledfrom our shores in searcli 
of freedoix^and tolcratidA:— 

" Where the remote Bermuda* tide 
In the flceui'l boioin unaqiied ; 

From a email boat tjuit row'd along 

The lieftimg winds receiv'd this song. ' 

No. 822 . 


What thmild we do but ring hh {araise I 

That led u* through the watery ma*e 
Unlo nn isle so long unknown, 

.And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where he the liuge sea-monsters wracl’s. 

That lift Ihe deep upon their backs. 

Be lands us on a grassy stage, 

&»fe fiom flic storms, and prelates' rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring. 

Which lieie enamels everything; 

And sends flic fowls to ns in care, 

’On ilaily visits thro' the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange briglit, 

Like golden lamps iu a green night *, 

And does in the pomegranates close 

Jewels more rich tlian Ormus shows. • ^' 

He makes t he figs our mouth* to meet, 

And throw* the melon* at our feet. 

Hut apples plant* of such a price, 

No trees could ever liear tliem twice. 

Witii cedars, chosen by his hand, 

From Lebanon he stores the land j 
And makes the hollow seas, tliat roar. 

Proclaim the ambergrease ini shore. 

He c.a»t (of iVliich we rather boast) 

The Gasiiel's jiearl upon our coast; 

Anil in tfiete rock* for u* did frame 
A temple where to sound hi* name. 

Oblet our voice bis piniss exalt, 

'J'ill it arrive at Heaven’s vault, . 

Which, thence (perhaps) rs^nding, may 
Kcho beyond the Mexiijae 
Tim* euog they, in the EnglUh boat. 

An holy Mid a cheerful note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With fallingoan they kept tiiS tisas.” ' 

Ammew Marvell, 


VoL. XIV —E 
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Bpautiful .IS tills cliarmiiig lyric is, wc cannot feel 
its truth, as «c feel the SuiitkH of the Ayrshire Plougli- 
inan, •' On hearing a Thruslt sing in a Morning Walk 
in Januai7— 

••Sing on,sweet Tlirush, u]Kni theleafloss hough; 

Singon, sweet bird, I listen to tliy strain; t 

See aged Winter, 'mid liis surly reign, 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrow'd brow. , 

So in lone Poverty’s domitiimPtirear 
Sits meek Content witli light unauxions heart, 

Weluumes the rajpid mu^Mimiiis, bids them part. 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I tliaiik thee, Aiitlior of tliis opening day! 

Thou wliose briglit tun now gilds the orient skies !> 
Uiehes denied, thy boon was purer joys, 

What wealth could never give iiur take away! 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and care; 

The mile liigh Heuv’n l>e3tuwi^, that mite with thee 
I’llsluire.” 

llURNS. 


Spring in llie lap of Winter is very beautiful. Feb¬ 
ruary smiles and pouts like a self-willed child. We 
are gladdened Jiy the flower-huda of the elder, and the 
long flowers of the hazel. The crocus and the snoa'- 
drop timidly lift up their heads. Mosses, the verdure 
of winter, that rejoice in moisture and defy cold, luxu¬ 
riate amidst the general barrenness. The mole is busy 
in his burroived galleries. There are clear iriorriiiigs, 
not unmusical with the voices of more birds tlian the 
thrush of Burns;— 


The mist still hovers round the distant hilh; 

But the blue sky aliove us has a clear ^ 

And ]|iearly softness; not a white s|>cek lies 
Upon its breast: it is a crystal dome. 

There is a cpiiel charm ahtiui this morn 
Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeous colours 
Has the undrajHtried earth, hut yet she slious 
A vestal brightness: not the voice is heind 
Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 
Iiitrnt on soi;g, or lices mingling their music 
With their keen lalanir; but the twittering voice 
Of chafHuch, or the wild, unfreqnrnt note 
Of the lone woodlark, or the minstrelsy 
Of tlie lilrsl robin, have a jiotcut spell 
Chirping away the silence: not the perfume 
Of violet scents the gale, nor .'i]<ple-f)lossom, 

Nor satiating lieaii-flower; the fresh breeze 
Itself is purest fnigriuice. Light and air 
Are ministers of gladness; wlicre these spread * 
Beauty abides and joy ; wherever Life is 
There is no melancholy." , t 

> ' Anon. 

Tliere was more approneb to Poetry in our calendar 
when the year coinmeneed inMarcli. We opened our 

J car \ffith the earlv Sprina;, and not in the mid-Winter, 
t is in one of his lively pneiiis on Spring that Words- 
waiRTu makes liis year begin with *' The first mild day 
of March— 

“ It is tlie first wild day of Marcli: 

Eacli minute svveclcr than lie'fore, 

The redbreast sings from the full larch 
Tluit stands Iteside our door. ^ 

There is a blessing in tiin air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield « 

To the hare trees, and moniitniiis bore, 

And grass in the green field. 


Mr (it is a wish of mine) 

Mow tiAt our inmtittg meal is done, 
lla]t.o haido, yintr’lnorning task resign; 

< Caau fortli add feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you; and pr.iy 
Pt^ on with speed your woodland dress: 
And bi%g>no book; for this one day 
We give to idlciipss. 


No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calendar; 

We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now on universal hirtli, 

From heart to heart is stealing. 

From eiuth to mmi, from man to 0.11 th: 

—It is tlie hour of feeling. , 

One moment now may give ns more 
Than fifty years of rcuson : 

Oiir minds will drink at every pore 
The ^irit of the season. 

* Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they sliali long obey : 

We for the year to conic may take 
Out temper from lu-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolfk 
Alwut, Im'Iow, above. 

We 'll frame the measure of our souls: 

They' slial] be tuned td love. 

Then come, my Sister! eome*I pr.iy. 

With speed put on your woodland diess: 

—And bring no book ; for tliis one day 
We ’ll give to clleneis.’* 

‘ " '««AYoR»s;voiirii. 

Glorious is Jhe song which the same poet of Nature 
raises when the snow lias left the mountains:— 

“ The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

Tlie small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, ^ 

The green lield slec]is in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest.; 

* The cattle are grazing. 

Their he-ids never raising ; 

There aie forty feeding like one! 

• Like an army defeated ' 

.The snow hath retreated, 

«<■ And now doth fare it^ 

On the top of the hare hill ; 

The nlougli-buy is whooping—anon—anon ; 

^lere 'a joy in the mountains; 

There's life in the fountains; “ 

Small clouds ate sailing, 

Blve sky prev.vling; r 

The rain js over and gone!” 

. r Wordsworth. 

This is painting from Nature. "The poet sits with 
his pencil under tlie blue sky. Hp delineates what is 
before him; and there ia a picture which wants no 
heightening. One of our elder bards touebes. tlic 
same scenes with the gayer colours of Fanej:— 

“ Sweafl:r breatlikig Vernal Air, 

That with,hind warmth dost re|«ir' ; 

WiirtePt mini, from whose breait 

All. ihft Mmi Slid spiamf th' east. 

Qolanw Sirir penefumm; whose eye 
. i 

dresi, 

Ute halcyon liti, and builds her nest; 

Beauty,^onth, and endless spring, 

Dwell iipou thy rosy wing! 

Thou, if stormy Boreqi thrmri 
Down whole forests when be blows; 

With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canit refresh tlie towni unearth. , 

If be nip the early bnd, 

If he blast wlia,t's fair or good, 

If he Matter oar choice flowers, « 
he shake o«r hiill'ur bowers 


„*'CNIas tbe.flsmn, and clears tb 
' Whose tresMi |h^ 

' -n^ file videt hedv „ 

On whose brow, with calm Bihnes 
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If Iiii nule breiith threaten m,' 

Thou conat atroke great (Eolna, 

And from him the grace ohtiun 
To, kind him in on iron chain.” 

Thomas Carev. 

SpKNSER, the most imaginative of poets, in liis 

* Shepherd’s Calendar,’ tells ns of the opening Spring¬ 
time wifli arh antique simplicity in a dialogue be*- 
tween:—‘ 

“ lire joyona time now nighetli fust, 

That elia.11 alegge tliia hitter blast, 

And aloke the Winter aorrtM'. • 

Tho, Sicker, Willye, thoa worneat well; • 

For Winter a wrath begins to quell, 

And iileoaant Spring nppear^li: 

The grass now 'gins to be relteth’il, 
r^e swallow peep out of her neat, 

• And eluudy welkin cleoreih. 

H'tl. Seest nut thilke same Hawtbuni stud, 

* l|pw bragly it liegina to bud, 

And utter bis tender bead % 

Flora now colletb furtb each flower 
And bids make ready Maid's bower.” 

SrSNSEB. 

More gorgeotis is his persona^un of the Mouths, of 
which Marcliicads the train :— « * 

y “First; sturdy Mareb, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed siruiigly, rude upon a Rain, ' 

Tiie same wlilcb over Helb's|KHitua swam ; ^ 

Yet in bis hand a spade lie also bent, 

And in u l>ag ail sorts of seeds ysame, 

AVbicb on the carlli be strewed ns he went, 

And till'd Iter womb witlr fruitful liope of nourislmient.” 

.SPbNSbK. 

The acfond is April:— 

“ Next came fresh April, full of lusty bead, ’ 

And wanton as a kid whose bom new buds; 

U|K)ii a lliill he rode, the same wbici- led ^ 

, Kuropa floating through lb’ Argollc floods ; . 

Ilis horns were gildcii all w'ttli gulden studs, ' 

And gariiislied with garlands goodly digbt , 

Of all the fairest flowers nt«l freshest buds • 

triiicb the earlli brings forth; and Wet bo seem’d in sight 
With waves, tliruugli which be wasted for bis Love's cUdiglil,” 

Sl'KNSEK. 



[Proud pled April.] 


Sliahsprre peraonifics April in four charming litica:— 

” From ynn bare T been absent in the S)]ring, 

W’ben proud-pied April, dresa’d in alibis trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 

That Wavy Saturn langh'd and leap'd with him.” 

Sonnet xcvui. 

After these mighty maatcra we may atill liaten with 
delight to the simple April song of the old lyrist of 
Scotland, honest Allan Ramsay 


“ In April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 

And Hummer appoaching rejoiceth the swain ; 

The yellow-lutir’d laddie would nftenlimcs go 
To wilds and deep glens, where the bawtburn trees grow. 
Tiine under %be sii^e of an old sacred tliorn, 
jtVith freedom he sang bis loves ev'idug and mom ; 

-He sang with so fast and eiiclinuling a sonud, 

'fbat silvuus and fairies unseen danc'd around.” 

Hamsav. 

P * 

Nor may we hesitate to take as a companion in onr 
early Spring walks an unpretending poet, who was 
scarcely appreciated in his own day, and is now 
neglected:— 

Mindful of disaster put, 

And shrinking uttliu northern blast. 

The lleefy storm icldriiing still, 

'file iiuirning boar, and vveniiig chill, 

• Reluctant cunic.s the timid Spring. 

Scarce a bug with airy wing 
Mm'iiiiirs the blussura'd boughs ariinnd, 

Tiiat clothe tlie gurdi-n’s snntlteni bound : 

Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks tlie rungb castle's riftrd tower: 

Scarce the hardy primrose jiecjis 
From the dark dell's entangled steeps: 

O'er the fleld of waving bruoiii. 

Slowly shoots the gubicn blumn : 

And, but by (its, the furre-clad dale 
'I’iiicturea the transitory gale. 

While from the sbritblicry's naked maze, 

W liere llio vegetable blaze 
Of Flora's brightest ’broidery shone, 

' Kvery chequered charm is flown ; 

Soj-c tliat the lilac liangs to view •' , 

Its burstuig gems in clusters blue. 

.Scant along the ridgy land 
Tile Wans llieir new-liorn tanks expand; 

The fresli-liirn'd soil with teniler blades 
Thinly ihc sprouting barley shades; 

Friilgiiig.tbe forest's devious edge, 

Hiilf rob'd apiieai's the buwllioru hedge; 

Ur to Uic distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 

•Skims ill liiiste the village green; 

From the grey moor on feeble will", 

The screaming plovers idly spring: 

The liiitterfly, g.ay-painli;d soon, 

Kxiilores awhile (he Icjiid iimm; 

And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle suns and flattei ing skies. 

Fraught with a transient (Vozen diuwci, 

If u cloud should haply lower, 

.Sailing o'er the landscape dark. 

Mule on a sudden is the lark; 

But when gleams die sun again 
O'er tlie iiearl-besprinkled plain. 

And from iH'liiiid his watery veil 
loioks through the tbiu-ilesceiiding hail; 

.She mounts, and lessening to the sigiit, 

Salutes the blithe return of light, 

And high her tuneful track pursue* 

'Mid the dim rainbow's scat^r'd bues. 

Wlicre in vciierable rows 
Widely waving oaks enclose 
Tlie moat of yonder autiqpu; hall. 

Swarm the rooks witli amorous call ^ 

Aud to the toils of nature true, 

Wreathe their capacious nests anew.*' 

* Tucimas Waistos. 

cui.tiniioil.] 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXV. , 

The Scholars of Raphael. 

We have already had occasion to observe the great 
number of achoiara, some of tUcm older than himself, 
who had assembled round Raphael, and the unusual 
harmony in which they lived together. Vasari relates 
Uiat when he went to bourt, a train of fifty painters 
attended on him from his own house to the Vatican. 
. They came from ever/ part of Italy;—from Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, and even 
from beyond the Alps, to study under the great Roman 
. master; many of Uisid asswUM, with more or less skill, 
'lim the execution of his grmt works in fresco; some 
imitated him in one thing, some in another; but the 
unrivalled charm of Raphael’s productions lies in the 
impress of thp mindiMiicb produced them. This he 
copld not iAi^t to others. Those who followed ser¬ 
vilely a par^milartndhner of conception and drawing 
whiffl tney oaSbd** RanWl’s style,’ sunk into insi- 
ania litilen^ Those who had original power 
dusted Inin ij.iggHii stinnn and perversities. Not one 
among fhem approached kim. Bme caught a faint re- 
.^ectien of hb grace, some of his power: but they turned 
it tondier purposes; they worked in a different spirit: 


they follovved’the fashion of the hour. While he lived, 
1 x1 noble aims elevated thetn. but when he died they 
fell away one after another. The*'laviBh and magnifi¬ 
cent Pope Leo X. was succeeded, in ISBl by Adrian 
VI., a man conadentious even to aftverity, spuing 
even to asceticism, and without any sympathies either 
for ai't or artists; during his short pontificate of two 
years all the works in^e Vatican and St. Peter's were 
suspended ; the pobr painters were atarving; the 
dreadful pestilence which raged in 1523 drove many 
from the city. Under Clemesrt VII., one of the Medici, 
and nephew of Leo X», the arts for a time revived; but 
the sacic Of Rome by the barbaroui|||p>]dicryof Bourbon 
in L527 completed disperskm ot the artiste who had 
flocked to tlie CkpUal, dich returning to his native 
country or city, became also a teacher, and thus wliat 
was called ‘ Raphael’s School ’ or the ‘Roman School ’ 
was spread from*one end of Italy to the other. 

Raphael had left by his will his t*'o favourite 
scholars, Giau Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano, 
as executors, and to them be bequeathed the task of 
completing his unfinished works. 

Giam Fkawcesco PitNNi, called II Fattere.'was his 
beloved and confidential pupil, and had assisted him 
mudh, paitieularly 'ftr preparing hi\ cartoons; hut 
evetythmg be executed fioiu his own mind and after 
Raphael’s death has, with much tenderness and 
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faelesque grace, a sorl^of feebleness more of mind than 
hand; his pictures arc very rare. He died in 1528. 

His brother Luca Pettni was in England fat some 
years in the service of Henry VIIl., aim empl^ed by 
wolsey in decorating his pmace at Hampton udart; 
some remains of his performances &ere were still to 
be seen in the middle of the lart century; but Horace 
Walpole’s nytiomthat Luca Penni executed those three 
singular pictures, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
Battle of the Spurs, and the Embarkation of Henry 
VTII., appears to be quite unfounded. 

Giulio Pi ■ . - . 

II Romano, 

was also much beloved by 
scholars the most distinguished' for original power. 
While under the influence of i^phael’s mind, he imi* 
tated his 'manimr and copied his pictures so success* 
‘fully, that it is sometimes difficult for the best judges 
to distinguish the difference of hand. After KaphaeTs 
death he altandoned himself lohiso|rn luxuriant ^uiua. 
lie lost the simplicity, the grace, the chaste and ele¬ 
vated feeling winch had characterised hia ma^t. He 
became strongly embued with the then reigning taste 
for classical and mythological subjects, which he treated 
not c\actly is a classici^l spirit, but with great boldness 
and fire, bofir in conception and* e.tecution. He did 
nut excel in religious suDjccts: if he had to paint the 
.Virgin, he gave her the air and form oT a commanding 
.Tuno I if a Saviour, he was like a Roman emimrur; 
ilie apostles in his [lictures are like heathen philo¬ 
sophers; but when ho had to deal with gods and 
Titans he was in his clement. 

For foifr years after the death of Rapliael he was 
chiefly occupied in completing his master’s unflnished 
wiuks; at the end of that time he went to Mantua and 
entered the service of the Duke Gorizaga, as painter and 
architect. He designed for him a splendid palace called 
the Palazzo del Te, which he decorated with frescoes in 
» grand but coarse style. In one saloon he represptiled 
.Inpitcr vanquishing'the giants ; in another, the history 
of Psyche everywhere i|e see great luxuriaflcc of far|^y, 
wonderful* jinwer of drawing, aad a bold large style 
of treatment; but great coarseness of imagination, red 
heavy colouring, a pagan rather than a classical taste. 

Ill chafiicter Giulio Romano was a man of generous 
mind; princely in his style of living ; aii accomplished 
cdurtier. yet commanding respect by a*lofty sense of 
his own dignity as au artist. He amassed great riches 
in the service of the Duke Gonzaga, and spent biijifc 
at Mantua; his iflost important works are to be found 
in the paiases and churches of that city. 

When Charles I. purchased the entire collection of 
the Dukes of Mantua in 1629, there were among them 
many pictures by Giulio Romano; one of these was 
the admirable copy of Raphael’s fresco of the battle 
betw««& Constantine and Maxentius, now in the guard- 
room at Hampton Court; in the same gallery aic 
seven others, all mytbplogical, and characteristic cer¬ 
tainly, but by no means favourable specimens of his 
genius. The important picture wliicb name into 
the possession oWing Charles was a Nativity, a large 
altar-piece, which after the king’s death was sold into 
France: it is now in the Louvre (1075). A very pretty 
little picture is the Venus persuading Vulcan to forge 
the arrows of Cupid—abu in the Louvre (1077), from 
which the group of Cupids in the illustration has been 
taken. Engravinn t^r Giulio Romano are very 
pominoniy met with. 

Giulio Romano was invite by Francis L to under- 
tak»t^ decoration of his palace at Fontainfdileau, but 
not being able to leave Mantua, Im sent hia pupil Pri- 
maticcio, who covered the walls with frescoes and ara¬ 
besques, muffii in tlie munner of those in the Paiaxzo 
del Te, that is to say. with gods and goddesses, Imuib, 




satyrs, nvmphs, Cupids, Cyclops, Titans, in a style at 
remote from that of Rapliael as can well be imagined, 
aad yet not destitute of a certain grandeur 
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THE FOUNTAINS AND WATER-SELLERS 01 
• TURKEY. ^ 

I* a recent article (No. 812), we gave a few ^Rils 
concerning the Turkish arrangements for supplying 
Constantinople withtwater; by means of bepdis or 
reservoirs, aqueducts, hydraulic pillars, and immen5i> 
cisterns in different parts of the city. These may be 
termed the engineering }»ortion of the arrangem^ls; 
and we have yet to notice what, may perhaps be 
deemed the retail distribution of water within the city 
itselL . 

Dr. Walsh observesAs tliere is no object of 
consumption in life so precious to a Turk as water, so 
there is none which he takes such care to provide, not 
only for himself, but for all other animals. Belore his 
dpor he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the street; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups, to catch rain for the little birds; and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill tricklea be bbtlds a fountain 
for his feUo#-creature, to arren and catch the vagrant 
current, that not a drop of the ffhid should be wastpd. 
These amall fonnfiuns kre numerous, and frequently 
executed with care and ddll- They are usually psjted 
or backed with a slab of marble, ornamented with 
Turkish sculpture, and inscribed with some seoteneg 
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from (lie Koran, inculcating practical charity and 
Uenevolcnoc. The beneficent n>an, at whose expense 
this is done, never allows his own name to make part 
of the inscription.^ A Turk has no ostentation in hjs 
charily; his favourite proverb is, ‘ Do gocid. and throw it 
into the sea; and if the fish do. not sec it, Allah wilh’ ” 
tsuine of the fountains which adorn Constantinople 
arc very nii^nificcnt; two especiaily, one near the 
great gale pPtlie Seiaglio, and other in Pera, near 
Tophaiia. 'I’liej' arc beautiful specimens of the ara* 
beetle, highly decoraU'd. ITlic Pera Fountain ia in 
the midst of a busy market-place, where its value is 
more fully appreciated than it would be at any other 
spot. Here arc in one place dealers in melons tnd 
gourds, and in others dealers in the countless articles 
of eastern luxury—such of them, at least, us are not 
sold in the covered bazaars.' The fountain, in the 
middle of the open area, is a square edifice with four 
projecting cornices, siirnionntcd by a balustrade^Iong 
the four fa<,tad(!S, 'I'lieso last are covered over with 
a profusion of sculpture; and eveiy compartment, 
formed by Ihc moulding, is filled with seutcnces from 
the Koran, and poetical (jiiotations from Turkish, Per¬ 
sian, and Arabic aiUhors. 'I'he following is a transla¬ 
tion given by Dr. Wal#li of some of the inscriptions:— 
“This I'ounUin descended from Heaven—erected in 
this suitable jilace, dispen-sds its salutary waters on 
every side by ten tbonsand channels." 

“ Its pine and lucid sire mis attest its salubrity, and 
its transparent current has accpiircd for it an universal 
celebrity.” 

“ As long as Allah causes a drop of rain to descend 
into its reservoir, the haj>py people who parlicifikte ih 
its inestimable benefits sluill wait praises of*its virtue 
to that sky from whence it came down." 

“ It slumid be our prayer that the justice of a mer¬ 
ciful God should reward with happiness the author of 
this benevolent undertaking, and have his deed handed 
down to a never-ending posterity.” 

“ This exquisite work is before Allah a deed of high 
merit, and indicates the piety of the Sultan Mahmoud,” 
The arrangements for supplying this so highly- 
prized beverage to the inhabitants are as follow:—^I’hc 
whole of the water department is under tlic direction 
of the Sou A^n*jr, a ‘ president of water,’ who has 
under him two sub-corps, the Sou loldgi, or ‘ water 
engineers,’and the or ‘ water-carriers.’ The 

business of the first of these corps is to watch that tlie 
Iwudls, &c. receive no damage, and are in constant 
repair; while the second distribute the water qver the 
cit||kThey arc supplied with leathern sacks, broad at 
oii^Rd and narrow at tbe other, somewhat like churi.s, 
and closed at the mouth with a leather strap. When 
one of these bags has been fillc^t the fountain, the 
saegee throws it across his back, with the broad end 
resting on liis hip and (he narrow end on his shoulder; 
whdn he empties it he opens the ila]>, stuui>s iiis head, 
and the water is discharged into some recipient. 

Another of llieso busy fijuntains, in the suburb 
called Galala, is cunsLdered one of the most beautiful 
s^ieciiiiens of Moorish architecture which the city ex¬ 
hibits. Four email domes form the roof, circled by a 
net-work of duntated sculpture, wliich gives them a 
light and pretty appearance. The face of the fountain 
is profusmy pVmted with arabesques. Five slender 

{ >illars of white marble divide the principal front inib 
bur eqiul compartments, which are covered to about 
inidoheight. witu'*gilde;ji lattice work. Withinside is a 
range rd bfasS vessels, efbeupying the lip of a reservoir, 
coniaining a icortslanl supply of cool water for the use 
of’tbe thirsty passenger; while on either side of this 
principal front are exterior basins fed witb a constant 
of wateri^from which vessels are filled .by all 
pouters free of charge. 
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So much do the Turks delight, in drinking the clear 
produce of their heudls and fbuhtains, that they often 
make a holiday to a pretty country spot for tins pur¬ 
pose; about midway along the Bospliurus is a delight¬ 
ful i>lace called the “Valley of tlie Sweet Waters,” 
whcieasmall stream flows mio the liusnliorus. On 
Fridays, (the Mahommcdati Sabbath), tlie valley is 
thronged with holiday-keeping idlera; ami a I'vank or 
European has then a better opportunity of seeing 
Turkish women than under any otlier circumstances, 
for there is somewhat of an unbending from that rigid 
discipline wliieii is observed w ilbin the capital itself. 
Miss Sardoc has given a graphic description of this 
scene. “All ranks alike frequent this sweet and 
balmy spot. The snUaiios move along in quiet stateli¬ 
ness over the green sward in their gilded arabas, diawn 
by o.Yen gliltoring with foil and covered whh aw nings 
of velvet, heavy with gold embroidb'ry and fringes;' 
the light carriages of the pashas’ harems roll rapidly 
pa.st, decorated witli flashing draperies, the horses 
gaily cajiariBoned, and the young beauties w ilhin pil¬ 
lowed on satins and velvets, and frequently screened 
by shawls of immense value; while the wives of many 
of the beys, the eflcndis, and the eniiis, leave (heir 
arabas, and sealed on Tersian carpi-U uii'ler tbe leafy 
canopy of the superb maple-trees whiclmbouiid in the 
valley, arouse themselves for hours, the elder ladies 
with their piped and the younger ones with their hand- 
mirrors; greetings innumerable take jdacu on all' 
sides, and the itinerant, confeelioiicrs and watei- 
vendors reap a rich liancsl. The fountain of Giiyuk 
Suy stands in the midst of a douhle avenue of trees, 
which fringe the border of the Bosjihorus. ' It is built 
of delicate white marble, is extremely elegant in design, 
and clahoralely ornamented with aialiesques. 'I’lie 
spot (vhicli it adorns is a ]>oint of i c-union for the fair 
idlers of the valley, when the evening breeze upon tbe 
ehanticl renders tins portion of the glen ‘more cool and 
doliejotis than that in wliich they }»asa the earlier limiro 
of the day, and is only separated fioni it by the stream 
already uaificd, wliicli is Iravcwsed by a heavy wooden 
bridge. Tlie wholoe cowp d’ud is charniiiife. Slaves 
huny liithor and thither carrying water from the foun¬ 
tain to tlicir respective mistresses, in covered crystal 
goblets, or vases of wrought silver; fruit fiicrchaiita 
pass and repass with amber-coloured grapes and 
gulden melons; ScUvonian musicians collect acrov. d 
about them, which disiicrscs the next luoiuenl to throng 
round a gang of lleduniu tumblers; serui^jes-'^^allop 
over soft grass in pursuit of theio employers; car¬ 
riages come and go noiselessly along the j^urf at the 
beck of their fair occupants; a fleet of caiques dance 
upon the ripple, ready to convey a )rortion of the revel¬ 
lers to their homes on the European shore; and the 
beams of Ibc bright sun fall full on the turreted towers 
of the castles of Europe on the op{iosite side of tlie 
channel, touching them with gold, and contrasting yet 
more powerfully their long aiu(£raccful shadows upon 
the water.’’ 

In most of the Oriental ,cotintri||& this practice of 
bringing water from fountains in wRIiiKm bottles or 
stone vessels is followed; and the water itself is much 
more highly valued as a drink than in England. Mr. 
Lane states that water is almost the ui^ beverage 
taken by the Egypdaus at their meals. 'Hki water of 
the Nile is said to be remarkably, good., and this water 
is drunk at table either from an earthen bottle or from 
a brass cup. The water bottles are of two kinds; tbe 
one with a narrow and the other with a wide mouth. 
They are made of a greyisii. poro'us earth, whjch stives 
a delicious coolness to tlrp water by evaporation ; and 
t))ey arc generally placed in a current of air for this 
purpose. The Egyptians cqptrivc to ^^ive a sort of 
yierfume to the water by blackiug the iuterior of the 
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bottle with the*nioke*of some resinous kind of wood, year 1475. He came of a noble and warlike race : 
then perfuming it with a fragrant smoke from another several of his immediate ancestors were slain in battle, 
kind of wood, and then with the smoke of mastic. To one at Poitiers, another at Agincourt, and another at 
elfect tliis, the burning ingredients are put into a cu- Montl'hery; and his father received such severe wounds 
riously formed eartiien vessel, called a mib'khar'ak, at the skirmish at Guinegastc that he was never after- 
having a very narrow mouth; and the water vessel, by wafds able to leave liis house, altliuugh lie lived to be 
being inverted over this, becomes coated by the per- fourscore. Sliortly before his death be called bis sons 
fumed fmok*. The flavour of the water is also some- into *his chamber and directed them to tel) him what 
times modified by nutting a little orange-flower water professions they wishdd to follow'. The eldest replied 
into the bottle. Tlin bottles have stoppers of silver, that lie ddsired nothing better than to Veuiain at lioinc. 
brass, tin, wood, or palin-leavcs; and are generally ** Do so, George,'* said UTs father, “ and look after the 
placed in a tray of tinned-copper, which receives tlie bears.” Another fixed on the monastery; anotlier, 
water that c.xudes from tliem. In cold wealhef china the more active clerical life. These also had tbeir 
bottles arc used in many houses instead of these, in ividlios gratified: the one in time became an abbot, tlic 
order that the water might not be rendered too cold, other a bishop.* But when it was Pierre's turn to 
Tlicre are many countries, such as the sandy desert choose he declared he w^uld be a soldier, as his father 
rf)f Arabia, *10 tvhioh water-bottles made of skin or and grandfather had been, w hoso good name lie trusted 
leather arc constantly used. Some of these roving nev<?r^to disgrace. When the old man heard these 
iribea'liavg water-bags made of tanned camel-skin ; words lie wept aloud for joy, crying, •• ^^ay God give 
some of goat or of kid skin ; the buckets for dipping you grace so to do, iny son I Thou art like tliy grand- 
froni the wells arc of leather. Sometimes the whole father both in face and mien, and iic in Lis time was 
skin of a lie goat is made up idto a large water-bag; one of llie best knights in Christendom.” 'J'hereupon 
while smaller ones, made from kid-skin, are used in Ihc sent for liis friends, and having infonnod lliein 
travelling, and arc attached to the saddle. These skin l»of his son's choice, he consulted with them in wliat 
bags, winch flfcscnt rallier an^dii jppearance when prince's house it were best to place the boy in order to 
full ofwatef, are made without seam; by cutting off receive his military education; and it was decided to 
the head and feet of the animals, an^ emptying the send him, under the care of his uncle, the Bishop of 
skill of its entire contents without cutting open the Grenoble, to the Duke of Savoy, who had ever been a 
skin itself, except .at the parts where the head and feet friend to their family. Then they sent to the next 
have been severed. town for a tailor, who brought with him sathi and velvet 

to make him a handsome presentation suit, whic)i was 

THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

Iv the fifteenth century chivalry w-as fast declining! 
but it seemed as though it were necessary that it sjjould serve him faithfully, to be loyal in word and deed, 
exhibit before its final disappearance one almost per- to be gentle and courteous to all persons, kind to 
feet embodiment of the chivalric character. I,ofty widows and orphans, and bountiful to the poor: a charge 
courage united with all soldierly accomplishments, by liim never to be forgotten, 
tempered by prudence, and adorned with generosity, Bayard was thirteen years old when he was presented 
courtesy, humility, and all other knigl\f.iy graces, to the Duke of Savoy; but he was already so skilluj 
gained for Bayard by cgininon consent the title of tjie an equestrian, a most important attainment in a 
‘ Good Knight without fear and* without reproach :* knight, as to excite the surprise of the duke; for, as 
and seldom Ivas an lionourable title been better earned the loyal servant tells us, he managed bis horse with as 
or more yorthily bestowed. Fortunately he found a much case as a man of thirty. Tiic diikc soon perceived 
fitting biograpiier. One of the most interesting books tlie liigli promise of his pago, and resolved to place 
of its class is ‘The right joyous and pleasant History him where his powers would have most room for their 
of*tbe Feats, Gesls, Tnumphi, 4nd Prdbresscs of the developemcnt. For this purpose, six months after lie 
Chevalier Bayard the food Knight without Fear and liad reci'ivcd him he presented him to the King Charles 
witliout Reproach.’ Its author, ‘ (he Loyal Servant^ as VTII. On this occasion, being ordered to show his ability 
lu? styles himself, was Bayard’s Eecretary, and lie in ridiin;, he made his liorse curvet so much t^li'c 
cherished Ms master's memory with an ardent devo- delight of the monarch that he called out to h|Ko 
t ion. His siftiation aflhrdcd him favourable opnortu- refloat the feat, jricquez, picquez, from which Ba^d 
riilies for acquiring authentic information, wliilc his was long known by the name of Ficque^, Charles 
own tastes led him to detail with a hearty relish all directed the Lord of Bigny to take cbaigc of thayouth, 
deeds of arms and martial adventure; and hence there and in his house be remained as jiage nearly five 
are an carnestnoss, a simplicity, and a liveliness in his years, when he was enrolled in his company. Soon 
relations that at once attest their reality and enforce after this he went with his lord to Lyons, and while 
attention. A better postraiture of military life at that there, Claude de VauldWi, a fieri'o and famous kniglit, 
period does not ejtist. Though belonging to the next hung up his shields as a challrtige to all adventurers to 
century, and mM||ilimited in its range as confined to try their prowess either on horseback or a-foot. Now 
the history of onCTniight, it is an admirable companion Bayard longed to try a joust, but he had not a suit of 
to Froissart. It Is written in French, and was origin- mail, and while he stood before the shields in a solemn 
ally publWied at Paris in 1527, in a thin quarto black- mood, a certain companion of his nanicd Bcllabie, 
letter vohune. An excellent translation of it was pub- ^ihserxing him lost in thought, ask^ him upon what 
iished in England about tdrcntyyeaii back. With this h^ was meditating. Then he told him all that was in 
work as out gdide, aided by oecasidnal reference to his heart, wlicreon the other reminded him that his 
other authorities, we shall briefly sketch the life of the nncle, the Abbot of Esnay; was a wealthy man, and 
‘Good Knight* would doubtless fuwiidi him vritht horse and apparel 

His real name was, Pierre Terrail, Bayard being that be might do honour to nis family. So Bayard ^ 
dcrivhd from his family estates. ** 'Tis a sculrvy cus- advanced and touched the sIhcKIb. But the herald 
tom,"says Montaigne, "and of very ill coiiseqtientie, wlio stood by to record' the names of all appellants 
that we have in our kingdom of France to call every bade lam remember that De Vauldrf was one of yie 
onei^ the name of his manor or seigneury." He wa» fiercest knights known, while his beard had scarcely 
bom at'the ChJUau de Bayard in Dauphiiiv; in tl» begun to grow and besought him not to be so rash j* 


got r^dy by tlie following morning, w hen he departed 
with nis uncle. But first his mother ralledthim to her, 
and with*many tears charged him to love God ainl 
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to Which the otlier replied that what be did was not 
out of vainglory, but that he night learn the use of 
arms from one so well fitted to teach him, and in the 
hope that he night do something to please the ladies. 
Both the king and the Lord of Ligny were well pleased 
when they beard of the daring of their young xnighL 
Not so the Abbot of Esnay, who quickly guessed he 
should have to bear the cost. How Picquet and his 
friend contrived to coaen him'out of the necf«ntry 
gold wherewith' to purchase his attire we''have not 
room to tell, though the lo4al servant relates It with 
great glee. Nor can we describe the tournament; 
suffice it that to Picquet the prize was awartled as 
having done best where all had done well. The l^al 
servant hints that his success perhaps was partly owing 
to De VauldrS. from a generous f^ihg, not caring to 
exert his utmost skill against a smiling'* Be thoi.as 
it may, he was the theme of general ]nraise from, the 
king, the Lord of Ligny, and all the ladies ; rfhd all 
admired the meekness wherewith he bore his honours, 
Soon after this he went to Aire, wKere be prodsimed 
a tourney on his own account, at which lie was again 
pronounced the victor on both the days; but he would 
not receive the prizes, which he gave to David the Scot* 
and bis friend Bellabre. And now, says the loyal servant, 
none could praise the good kpight enough, and Itenne- 
forth no one else was so much spoken of by the ladies. 
Many other tournaments followed, hut we must leave 
them all. 

Bayard was little more than eighteen when he entered 
on actual service. His first campaign was with the 
troo^ of Charles Vill. against Naples. This partt^ 
his history w passed rapidly over by his.biographer as 
being too well known to need recapitulatnm. The 
romantic contempt of danger which distinguished him 
throughout bis career was strikingly shown in this 
commencement of it. At the battle or Fprnova, where 
he had two horses killed under him, he took a standard 
from the enemy, for which the kii^ presented him 
with five hundred,crowns. Charles was at first every¬ 
where victorious, but bis Italian ctmqnests were lost as 
rapidly as they had been acquired; so that at bit death 
little was left to the French in Italy. Louis XII. im¬ 
mediately on his accession to the throne determined to 
enforce nis hereditary claim to the dueby of Milan, of 
which be readily obtained possession. But Lu^vico 
Sfurza, who had fled into Germany, soon returned 
with a German force, and quickly recovered his do¬ 
mains, In this war Bayard fell into the bands of the 
enemy; he had been placed in command of rs small 
gdB||on near Milan, and having been infenmed by his 
splirthat three hundred horsemen would leave that 
city on a certain day, he led his companions out against 
them. tThey met at Binasco, and ^e loyal servant 
says, “whoever had seen the good knig^ doing martial 
deeds, cutting off heads, and hewing anna and kgs, 
would have sooner taken him for a furious lion ^n 
for an amorous young gentleman.” Bayard speedily 
compelled the Italians tofiy, and pursued them eagerly. 
Hk companions wisely gave up the chase at the gates 
of the city; but heedless tliem, be followed his foes 
sloue even to the market-place, where he was ear- 
rounded and taken prisoner.. He was carried before 
' Storia, wbot moved % hk bravery and noble bearing, 
gave him Ms liberty, and commanded hk hme and 
antaf -to be restored to him. On anoth«r pecasion tie 
gave a still tntte. remarkable proof of hk eourage by 
kee}dag h Mddt^'magk-lulilded against a pi^ of two 
hundrM- lef tim hoeiny, and thus enabling nia own 
frienck to micke gMNt their retreat, But aa we cannot 
folloh bhn tbimigb edi hk servmea, we mt|st be con,, 
tost to notk»> enly a few 'of the move important nr 
effiiiractoriatiet adventures of the remainder of hk lifin 
tnentioned Ms employment of spiea Thk waa a 


very common practice in those daya and the same 
men often served each P^y, and sometimes cheated 
each. . Bayard was liberal in nis payment of them, and 
they were generally kithful to him ; indeed, if he had 
reason to believe them otherwise he made short work 
with them. And very properly, says the loyal servant, 
“ foi; spies, as every one knows, are created by dame 
Avarice alone, and therefore, if out of six tkat arv' taken, 
one escape, be hato reason to thank God; seeing that 
the true reihedy for the disease they are cursed with is 
an baiter.” During the war in Naples in the year 
1511, his spiA having informed him that the pope 
(JuliuB’’) was going to leave gantu Felice for Miranuola, 
Bayard conceived a project to surprise him. Accord- 
ingiy, having arranged with’the Duke of Ferrara to be 
ready to succour him in case of a mishap, and having 
bad hk horses well fed during the night, she took an 
hundred chosen men, and, when all were in readiness' 
to encounter the shock of battle, went with hkapy in 
a leisurely manner /itraight to that little village. He 
was fortunate enough to meet no one, man or woman, 
who miglit discover iiim, and settled himself in his 
post aMiut an hour before day. The pope, being an 
early riser, was already up, and, when he saw it grew 
light, got into his littt'r that he might proceed. Pro- 
thonoteries, clerks,'and officers of all Vbrts went on 
before to take ^edgings, and set out upon their way 
unwitting of what was to happen. As soon as the 
good knight board them be tarried not, but issued 
from his ambuscade, and fell upon the country jieople, 
who, much daunted, returned at full speed to the place 
they had come from, crying ‘^AUn-m! Alarm 1' But 
all that would not have prevented the pope, with his 
bishops and cardinals, from being taken, had it not 
been for an accident, very opportune for bis holiness, 
and equally unfortunate fur the good knight.. Which 
was this: when the pope had got into, his litter, and 
quitted the ro^ of Santo Felice, he had not proceeded a 
stone’s throw ere there fell the roost sharp and violortt 
storm of snow that had been bcbcld fur an hundred 
y«ra; so ^at tiio travellers copld not see one another by 
reason of the impetucsily thereof. The cardinal of Pavia, 
who at that time entirely governed the popp, then said to 
him, ‘ Pater sancte, it is impossible to go on while tliis 
lasts; indeed there is no necessity for it;*'metl)iiiks 

? 'ou should return without attempting to proceed 
urther.’ The pope alsented, thougn not aware of fiie 
ambuscade. And as ill luck would have it, wbcii the 
fugitives returned, the good khight pursued them at 
full CfWed without stopping to take* any one, that nut 
being the point he aimed at. Just e» be reached Santo 
Felice the pqpq was about to enter the oastle, and was 
so terror-stricken at the ery be heard tbaU leaping 
suddenly from hk litter without sMktance, he helped 
to raise the bridge himself, which was wisely done, for 
had he delayed while one might sw a Pokr nosier, he 
would assui^y have been anapped.” And so the good 
knight returned veiy much disoenoerted, apd hk com¬ 
panions had much difficulty in comforting him.; while 
the poor "pope remained in the otAbof Swto Felice 
the whole aay, shaking as in an agi|H|t.'* But though 
the good knight would have rejoiced tbik to snap the 
pope, be rejected with horror a prppQSld soon after 
made to him by the Duke of ftffrfm ^to We him 
poisoned; notwithstanding that4»q-uuke at the same 
time revesded to him a schemo which the unscrupu¬ 
lous pontiff had, contrived for the slaughter of the 
whole of the French serving with him—not one of 
them was to’ escape. Bayard todeed, when he found 
that the duke hid ^mtually iubonied one of the pope’s 
'own vfies to.adtoiirietei' tiiepoison, vowed, if the bluer 
were not insuntlyebuibkmitoded, he “woutiF apprise 
' the pi^ thereof befikenighk.” ,, ^ ^ 

■' XTa'In esatiaBSdi 
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wAiTiN’a the time wheu tije 
u urk shall be dune, qik a 
inaeiiificent scale, in stonS, 
marble^ Bod bronze, upon 
fresco ccnienu and upon 
{tJoivinf cauvi^ let us en¬ 
deavour to construct, upon 
'mper, a national ValbalUL or 
femple of British Worthies, 
wherein shell be embodied or 
, indicated such of tbe great 
events of our nadonal bis- 
.Tory as are most proper for 
the hands of the minter or 
of the sculf^r. It appears 
to have been genersJly epii- 
videted.ibat the auhjects of 
the carhtomi sent in as/de- 
yl , Hguti wf fresco paintings in 
toe nen*. Roitses of f*ar4ia-v 
itieut, et)dvi«h9biied in WeshtehMter Hall in the year 
18^ tferdi ip mapy itn^pces, not veryJiaimily ^ossm 
^ing d^k^nt in high A would interaNt ^ copfitted to 
inceptstniiph prere pot the tpoai. hoppprahki. tp the 
uatipi^ character. Vet ppr prihfts bad rmt h) sedc 

for noble and ehtvating suideets.; h^ry of ^eir 

I'ountry lay before them,.and no history is^fiiller of 

No. 823 . 


sulqeets that are at once pictl^sque or proper for tbe 
pencil, striking and elevating in tbe facts. 

•We would begin to furnish our Valhaila with things 
Ukm from the mrliest times, ..The history of every 
biOMm European country divides itself into three . 
great erss;-..!. Tbe purely &hu]ou8 and traditional; 

2. The .traditional ana legeadm'y mixed Pritb the real, 2 
or that in whiohi the annaJiPts rfhd ohronidlers were . 
.simple>piinded and superstitious nnnks, who related,^. . 
what they salt or kpeir. mid what readied them fra.! ., 
ditiomdly, irHl^t much aid frmn documentary evi-,., 
dance, and wimout a piought shout what is calM the , 
Philpsqiby of History. 8. The documentary and ppsi* « 

, . ‘ Vot. XIV—F 
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«h«ii the loMu-VicUoiM WMjfitt aiiiid^ Ihe trtip ; nhcn 
witer^ began tB «ia^ect iiiti4 caiijpare niUten/dovu- 
Kienta and the otifa«r<naleri«l8of muxry, ano to «^k to 
mingle a iihiUnonhtoal aidrit with their anenmy of 
detail. <» 

Shrttitly hpMkking, it ia only in the third oi lltesc 
sta{m that hiatory ran be looked upon aa a thoiougbly 
authentic record. Yet Ute^itlier twontaSM are not to 
be diacnrded or alighted. IngenoUy and apeculation 
and research have been and atiil are advantageously 
employed ia separating the true and puntive from the 
vague and traaitional; but happily no one hal yet 
thuu^it of setting aside the second hr monldsh era. 
To do 80 would be to blot ou^ the moat picturesque and 
most captivating part Of the tinnals of evc^ European 
nation, wherein the manners of the times in which the 
oU chroniclers lived are-faithfuUy depicted even whcie 
toe facte they relate are most apocryphal. Nor was it 
until a comparatively recent date that a aentence of 
interdict was put upon the firat, or the purely Esbuloua 
and trsditionu era. Oar old hiatoriana or annalists of 
the tunes of Henry Vlll., Queen Elizabeth, aiid 
James I., although they bad begun to feel the value of 
documentary evidence, and the necessity of raieful re¬ 
search, did not scorn to give the earliest part of the 
history of tlicir country just as it had come down to 
them. With a happy credulity, or an indiiferenco to 
everything except to the beauty of the story, and to the 
indisputable fact that their anrestors had believed in it, 
they gave nearly all the fables and legends evitheut 
query cn libsitation. They wpujd no inure l^ve doubled 
of the existence of KmB Aithur, or of his high em- 

? rices, and of the exploits ol his iCnigbta of the Round 
'able, than they would have doubted of the existence 
of Adam or of Noah, of Abraham or of Moses. They 
always loved to begin at the beginning, and to trace 
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and give something like dates to his birth and pa¬ 
rental, hfi tbe'Salwns.'lliwbeiieractiQAs 

to Glastonbury Abl%, his death and Imrial, and toe 

of‘ Paradise Lo8r.;^!»frbTate tod'ltistp^dfEtt^lajitl 

Roman, “ 




Itifhard Giailon opens his 'Chronirlo at large, and 
Meic Histoiy of the Ailitirs of England, and Kings 
of the same,’ with the creation of the woild, and makes 
Brute, the grandson oi the Trojan .Slncas, the fiist co¬ 
lonizer ot England, the iounder of the city of London, 
and the first of our long line of kings. He gives i e- 
gular successions, and dosaibes many events whirli 
were said to have taken plate in this island in the days 
when King David or King Solomon reigned in Jeiu- 
salem. John Speed, who bad inoie learning tliaii 
C|||fton, and who hved at a later date, dismisses the 
mKfy of Brute as a “ vulgar leeetved opinion, helfl on 
with fqui hundred veers’ eontiuuanrebnt he says 
that it is not to he doubted but that this island was 
“ rppleniabed with jieople ’’ long before the Flood of 
Noal\; and that after the Flood toe island uas rc- 
pehpled by one of Noah’s grandsons. Honest John 
Stow, who begins the * Historical Preface’ to his ‘ An-, 
hals, or a General Chronicle of England,' bv sotcmnly 
and devoutly saying—“I’he law of God forbiddeth us 
to receive a false renor^nd the law of histories is, 
that we ought to puDlInFuo falsehood nor dissemble 
aqy trulb,*’ clfngs fondly to King Brutus, or Brute, as 
too fbundcr of the English monarchy, although he w^l 
, 1 ^ precisely affirm that this Brute was deseonded from 
and came hither by Otado acepm panted by 
Trojans. He Aliso, gives a regular aucensuoitt of kings 
* diteoendingfrm tltis Brute, and rjccords eydpteoaid to 
have hanpeMfi mWi^aq a thousand yim$ Mtere the 
Clittotom eira,; BoiAiSpeM and iRow,iii'cemm(mwitb 
y all our hjisUwians of toe fifteenth, slxteentte and 
jevertteewto «* Klhg Arthur as tm in- 

gt^Utablc h^ffto^jKsigiterBU^^ nathmalliiero, wltoae 
aon exploits odptit of no douht^ Hioy descrihe 


conviction that the tradiiiona) and legendary, ought 
not, on any account, to be omitted, has left us a full 
and most antoated narrative OF'tbo remote wsd tabu- 
luus times. Milton’s hiStoiy is a hook toy the poet, and 
a bo6k tor the krtfests who wotttd deporste our Valhalla 
with the most ancteiit lieroei luod deeds of our conn- 
try's histoiy. Alter passing over still^more remote 
legends, Milton says, in his style of latinized English: 
—’ But of Brutus or Brute and his kne, fiilh the whole 
progeny of kings^ to the entrance of Julius Cissar, we 
cannot BO easily be discharged; descents,of incestry. 
longK-ontinned laWs and explidts, not pisinly seeming 
to be borrowed or dpvised, which on the common be¬ 
lief have krrou^i no stnall impression: defended by 
many, denied utterly by few. For what though Brutus 
and the whole Ti cjm pretence were yielded up (see¬ 
ing they who fifst,devised todirine us ffom some noble 
ancestor were content at fiist with Brtitus toe consul; 
till better invention, although not willing to forego tlic 
name, taught them to iciiiove it higbet into a mure fa¬ 
bulous age, and to the same remove lighting on the 
Trojan tales, in afieetalion to make toe Briton of one 
original with the Roman, pitched theiel, yet those old 
and inborn names of suetessive kings, neier any to 
have been real persons, or done in tlicir lives at least 
some part of what so long halli been lenieinbpied. can¬ 
not be thought without too strict an incredulity.”* Our 
great noet, who breathed the true Anglo-Saxon spiiit, 
aud who felt tliat the liberty be so passionately loved, 
and the mixed but well-amalgainalcd race to Winch 
he‘ belonged, owed most to the Saxon part of our an¬ 
cestry, dwelt with a national and patiiotic fondness 
Upon the heroes and exploits of even toe most obscuie 
part of the Saxon*period. Miltoii found the inspita- 
tions of poetry and nationality in them; aud be has 
made some of these Saxon wai s mid battlfs almost as 
vivid and interesting as too war poetry oi Houicr. 
With him llje visionuy part of the cnaracter is en^rely 
lost, and the eaily ^xun kings stand out as living and 
lucHt real personages. , 

•‘That which has onco, and tor,long ages, been be¬ 
lieved by a nation, ought always to he allowed to form 
a small part of that nation’s history. "The legends 
themscUeSaHs a sort of index to the national ihaiartci, 
and a part of the matciials out oi which toat character 
has been formed. History has not Runed much by the 
rampant spirit of scepticism, by toe rejeetbn of toe 
books of many writers who liad thought it essential to 
repeat the fabulous and traditional tales of oU; but 
poetry has lost « good deal *by this spirit and by this 
process of rejection. These porfeins of our anmls, 
which ought always to be kept have been given 
by another itotnorta! poet, suid nouh prose, but in me- 
lodioas verse. Spenser's sketch oftbO tetrly periods of 
our history may be taken aa » beautUid spMitnen of 
legendary narrative; pnd may serve as toe decoration 
for the porch anu (mtmiwniio opr Vinhalla, the interior 
of which will be peoplea by ni<weeasili>tic9y1^lstoricRl 
and hidispittaUe pprsaotaps, flie op^qg,» a con¬ 
tinuous ]Hctore orsertes of pictuiea. Spenser had the 
pertioo a Vadhsllwin hia t^ntoeahe wrote h. 

Aftew teading her gqcStSk toe two noble »Bd ihdormis 
knights, tino^ oasmier apsctmeut, the spber lady 

* *11la Bislarf ^Baetaild te dwBoinnaMCaitnneit,’ by llr 
John MUten, 1. ' , 
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Alow ooaducta Utem io • ■ t|M aeoond rwtB, wbose 

wallB^ * 


" Werfrfaistad tiit wUb ineinoi^e 
Of {usou8 viwdB I BUI witltj^cnmlB 
W OBgiitmtM, of unirti, of trlM^^ 

Of oomtttUiwBBlllu; of MtteB, of'policy, 

Of tewB. of jttd{{emtott; and of uMmui, 

All uti, hit science, alf pUloBoptiy, 

And oil tbht in tbe worn «•» hye litOa|^ ■vUtlly, 


Of tlMM ihBt looghinu 4*)iij ^ thoBt BOicmg 
There sate B lOBa of ripe aod porftct Bge^* 

Who did them meditate ri||hiH life lone, , 

That tbrongh oondonat prB«icc and umgo 
He nov was grown right Vise and wondrons sdget 
Gre^t pleasure had tiioa* stratagcr knights to see 
nis goodfar reason and m>re pmou^, 

*’ TfetthisaUeiplesbothuetirealofaei 

Bat Alma thense &«ga led to th’ hindmost reem vt thveC' 

That ohAnher seeiqed ruinous and dA 
Aad therefore was remore<l &r behmo. 

Yet were Ute walls, that aid the same uphold, 

Kght firm and strolim though somewhat they declin'd; 
And therein sat on old old man, half blind, 

And nil dempid id his ibelile emte, 

Yet livciy mgonr rested in his imnd • 

And recUDpens'd hhn with a better scorse;* 

Weak body well is changed for mind’s rydouhled force. 


This man of infinite rememhranoe waa, 

And tilings foregoue through many ag» held, 

Which he recorded still as they did pass. 

Nu siilitT'd tlicm to perish througii long eld. 

As all tMugs else the which this world doth treld; 
Hilt laid them up in his immortal acrhu*, 

Where thiy for ever inoOrrupted dwell’d; 

The wars he well remembered of Khig tiinOt • 
Of old Afisaracus and Inachus dhriae. 

Tlie years of*Nestor nothing were to his, 

• Me yet Methusalem, though lo^st liv’d; , 

For he remember’d both tlieir infancis; 

Ne wonder tlieu if that he were depriv'd _ • 

Of native stmigth now tint he tin^i surviv’d. 

His chamber all was hnng’d about with rolls 
And old rcedrdb fW>m ancient times deriv’d, 

Rome made in books, tome in lime parchment scrolls, 
That were all w'orm<eaten and iali of canker holes. 


*Amidst them all he in a chair wn4 set, * 
Tossing and turning them withouten end; 

But for he was uiiable*thcm to fot, 

A little hoy did on him still attend. 

To reach.-Whenever he for anght did send 5 
And oft wngn tilings were lost, or laid amissi 
Tlutt boy them sought and unto him did lend: 
Uten^re he Anamucstes eleped is; 

And that Md-mim Bmunestes, by their propertis.” 


The two IcnighUr aftpr pkyuij; duo revereneo to this 
old man of rfunoinbraiice, look round hia 

library, apd i^y two, •nciont books, the one caUed 
*Briiun Maniuses^’ tno other 'Antiquity of Facfy' 
Laud.' ’il'ho twoM^Uin the Ciuonicle of Briliali 
Kingaiioia RcuttTG) Kiug U titer Feudraqou, the sire 
of liSin^ Arthuv^aad'ihe rolls of elfin eniperurs 
down to abe Ume of Cloriwna> .llte knigfata . 

1 " . , « ''‘^srnSiiglliiiiih with fervent fire 
/'tlidr H^tfrsandastiy t^tthfiimd^ , ' > 

Crav'd lekve &t Alqta am that i^ged siM > > 1 ‘ 

To TMld ihdas books; Wlm tIad|y,grBa«M tiudr dcsirat 
• * ' * ' ' 4 * > . i 

BegiAiiing at»«4»sitc^ and irnybigaiotne higBfftoiii[n 
elMiffAHMlbtif to EHtMibeth the queaaj’qguuits who waa 
hm an indittMM fiatren, Spanwr opntiiMra wiih.de* 
M»ibiiig wbatklw wrigtea r«a4 in tba tfb,l»<>oln ij[— 

I * t 

’ £luduin|«o I 


rr 

i 


f 




^ Tbo land whkb warlike BritonS now possess, 

And tiimin have their mighty empire rais'd, 

I lia intiqne times was savage wUderuesw 

Vn-ppo^d, «n*uuumr’d, unpruv’d, uu-praia'd; ” 

Ne wap it isiand titen, ne was it pays'd 1 1 «x 

' flntid (he ocean wavus, he was it sought 1 a 1 $ 

Of ttSRhaUts fiiav for profits tbermn prais’d} , 1 

But was all desolate, and of some thought ’ 

i ‘1^ sea *a have been ^lu the Geltio mainland brought, ' 

Khd^tfhen a name dcServe to have, • I'l 

Till dikt the ventorous tUnriner that way 


liearidng Ida ship from tliose white roedm to save, 
'Which waloiw the southern seorcoast luy 
Hiteatenfaig tiuheedy wreck and rash decuy, 

¥or nASty^t same bh sea-mark made, 

Aad Bull'd U Albion s but later day 
Fla^g in it fit ports tS[ fishers' trade, 

Qan more the same frequent, and further to invade. 

IfeA&r in-Iand a savage nation dwelt 
Of hideous giants, BiuTlialf-beastly men, 

'That never tasted grace, nor goodness felt; •* 

But wild like beasts lurking in loatbseme den, 

And flying fast os roebuck through the fen, 

All naked without shame or care of cold, 

By hunting and by spoiling liveden; 

Of stature huge, and eke of courage bold, 

That sons of men amaz’d tlicir sternness to behold. 


But wboBhe they sprung, or how they were begot, 

. Tlneath is to assure; uneath to wene 
That monstrous error which doth some aasot, 

That Dioclesian’s fifty daughters sheuc 
Into this land by chance have driven been ; 
t^ere computung with fiends and filthy sprites 
'rSrongh viun illusion of their lust nnelenn. 

They bironght forth giants, ami such dreadful wights 
As tar exceed men in their immeasur’d mights. 

They held this hud, and with their fflithiuess 
Polluted this same gcutie soil long time; 

That tlieir own mother loath'd their beastliness. 

And gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

All were tiicy born of her own native slime: 

Until that Brutus, anciently deriv'd * 

From royal stock of (dd Assarac’s line, 

Priven by fetal error here arriv'd. 

And them of their unjust possession depriv’d. 

But era he lia<l established his throne, 

And spread his empire to the utmost shore, 
lie fought great battles with his savage fone; 

In which he them defeated evermore, 

And many giaiits loft on groaning floor: 

That Well can witness yet unto this day 
The western Hogh, besprinkled with the gore 
,Of mighty Godinot, whom in stout fray 
Coriuetts eosquered, uid cruelly did slay. 


And eke that ample pit, yet far rmiown’d * 

For the large leap which Dehon did compel 
Ooulin to make, being eight liira of groui.(l. 
Into the wluch returning back he felt: 

. Hat those three monstrous atones, do most excel, 

' Which that hnge son of hideous Alb'ion, 

Whose father {ferrules in Frohee did quell, 
Grci.t Godmer threw in ficroi* Oonteutimi, 

At bold C^tttus} hut of liim was slain anon. 


In meed of these great cotuineste by them got, 

Cknfeieus had that province n^rot west 
To Wm assigned for his worthjt lolj 
Which of his name and memorable gust 
tie call^ Coruwaile, yd sO called : 

And Bebon's share was. that fe Divonshitei 
Bdt Cannte bad hb ponioa ftom the 
The which he ballefeCbantiotoffbr hb hiie; 

New Osmtv^ whkh Scut we commonly inquire.” 

Uvat the Mdeona ^anta gild 
"emending Brute had liote- 
hiyiMlni. BA'} rcigfeed l(mg 
niPRias ami feared bias 
V 2 


in great fclidt^, tovedliy 
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foes. Spenser, following the oldest legends, gives King 
Brute an Itslisn wife and three sons hy her 

' "fie left three soot, hi$ SmooB progeay, 

Born of &ir Imogene of Italy} 

Mone^ whom he parted his linj^al state, ^ 

" And lxx»-iiie left raief lord of Britany. 

Loorine was left the sorereigD lord of all; . 

But Alhanaet had all the northera part, 

Which of himself Albania he oN cul f , 

And CambeV cUd possess the western quart, 

Whiich Severnc now fromXoms doth de>part; 

And each his portion peaceably cnjby'd, ^ ! 

Ne was there outvrard breach, nor grudge in hearh ' 
That once their qniet goremment annn/d, • 

’ But each his pains to other's profit still employ’d." 

All goes M-oll with the sot^ of King Brute, until " a 
nation strange with visage swart,” the wandering Jfftms, 
pnder their great king Jfumher, invade Britain with a 

f reat fleet. Locrine, however, goes bravely forth to 
attle raid encounters the invaders in the north on the 
banks of Abus; and King Humber being defeated, 
gets drowned in the river, which from that time for¬ 
ward bore his name. After this great success Locriim 
falls into ” vain voluptuous disease,” and by living witn 
a mistress provokes his wife to rebel and make war 
upon him. The queen is victoridus; Locrine is de¬ 
feated and slain by an arrow, and hit illegitimate 
daughter, the fair Sabrina "innocent of all,” is thrown 
by the jealous and implacable queen into a river, which 
has thenceforth been called after the damsel’s name 
Sabrina or Severn. Madun, the son of Locrine, suc¬ 
ceeds to Uie throne, and is in his turn succeeded- by Kis 
sun Mempfice. After two more reigns Baute the Se¬ 
cond, suTiiamed “ tiie Green-Shield,” aseeiids the throne 
by regular hereditary succession, and raises the fame 
of the nation by his great victories in tlw countries 
which we now call France and Belgium 

“ Ilo with his victor sword first opened 
The bowels of wide France, s forlorn dame, 

And taught her first how to be conquered." 

Seill, the son of Brutns the Second, 

“ Enjoy’d an heritage of lasting peace, 

And Imilt Carlisle, and built Caerleon strong." 

Hndibias succeeds his father Scill, and teaches Uie 
land to live at peace. Bladnd, tlie son of the pacific 
Hudibras, follows his father's footsteps, and becomes 
snrpasaiiigly learned in all the arts of Greece. He 
discovers the mineral-waters at Batb, *' 

‘‘ Whicli seeth with secret fire eternally,’’ » 

and builds J^aths and a city there, in order tliat the 
diseases of his subjects may be dured, and health im¬ 
parted to every foreign nation. But, unfortunately, 
King Bladud is a necromancer, and must needs fly 
through air and for over earth, like the son of Dradalns; 
and he thus falls into “ fond mischief." [^According 
to our prose legendists his winn failed him, and he 
fell upon the temple of Apollo inTrinobant, or London, 
and there died, after reigning twenty yeara.] Bladud 
ia succeeded by his son Lear, to whom the genius of 
-.Bfaakspcre has given an impenshable life and unqties- 
^nablc reality, and whose dramatic history is of more 
f ^ue than half of the authentic annals that are extsot. 
'Spenser’s tale diffiers only in one capital circumstance 
from Shaksper^’s playt the fair and ^nerotts Cordelia 
does not die during igm etruggle with her unnatural 
sisters; abe lives triumph over Goneril and Began, 
and to replatie her ifther oii the throne, on which Lear 
dies, after many happy leant. As there ia no successor 
in the nUde line, Cordelia succeeds her father as queen 
ofthe isjand, and fht-^ong time reigns in peace, with 
wall her subjects oheiMft to her i— 


" Till that her sisters childroi waxen strong, 

Throoj^ proud ambition against her rebeif’d. 

And overcojnea kept in prison long, 

TUI weary of that wntebed lUb herself she bong.” 

“The bloody brethren," the sons of Goneril and 
Regan, now divide the island between them. Aftei 
sundry other successious of kings whom he does little 
more than name, Spenser makes a'balh at tRe fearful 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex. These two pscinces, the 
last of the line of the Trojan Brute, slay tlieir father 
to get his dominions, and then make war upon one 
another. Fdrrex, the elder, assembles a foreign army, 
but is defeated and slaisi by his brother, 'lo avenge 
the death of her elder and favourite son, Wyden *‘ most 
merciless of women,” murders her other son Porrex 
while sleeping in his bed :— 

“ Here ended Brutus sacred progeny, • . *■ 

Which had seven hundred years this sceptre (jorpe. 

With high renown and great felicity; . 

The noue branah foom tU’ antique stock was tom 
Through discord and the royal throne forlorn. 
Thencefiwth this ihalra was into foctious rent, 

Whilst each of Brutus boasted to be born, 

That in tiie end was left no moniment 
Of Brutus nor of Briton’s glory ancienU’ 

This long an£rc!iy is brightened, and in the end dis- 
sipated, by O^nwailo, the son of Clotcn, king of Corn¬ 
wall, “ a man of matchless might, and wondrous wit,” 
who subdues all his rivals, restores tranquillity and 
good government, and is the first king of Britain that 
ever wore a crown of gold. This Donwallo is tlio 
Nuraa Poinpllius of our island, or the Alffod of au 
earlier age:— 

“ Then made he sacred laws, which some men s.ay 
.Were unto him reveal’d in vision: 

By which he freed tl»e traveller’s high-way, 

Ttie church’s part, and ploughman’s portion, 

ReBti*aining stealth and strong extortion; , 

. The gracious Nurna of great Britany : 

For, till his days, the chief dominiou 
By stfeugtli was wielded w|^hout policy; 

'rherefore he firaf wore crown of gold for dignity." 

Donwallo is succeed by bis two sons Brennus and 
Belinus, who ransack Greece, subject Fi aiyie and Ger¬ 
many, and threaten the city of Home with destruction : 
for the Gaul Brenuus of the Roman historians becomes 
Breunus tlie'Bi iton !n the hands of our poet, who does 
but follow Geoffrey of Monmopth and one or two other 
c^fioniciers of the oldest age. ^ 

Ne.xt rtigns Gurgunt, son of the great Belinus, who 
subdues Eastcrland, wins Denmark, malfes both these 
countries pay homage and tribute to liini, and settles a 
ctfiony of Spanish fugitives in Ireland, the said Spa¬ 
niards engaging to hold that island as subject to Bri¬ 
tain. Many kings of the same lineage reign in due 
succession, until we come to the comparatively modern 
d&H of King Lud, whose name is preserved (and long 
will be) in the name of Ludgate Street. As Spenser 
has it, he (Lud) 

“ Left of his life most famous memof^ 

And endless mouiments of his great good; 

*1116 min’d walls he did re-edify 
Of TroynovsBt, ’gainst force of enemy. 

And bwit that gate which of his same is higbt, 

By which he life entombed solemnly.” 

We are now near the eve of the first Roman invasion 
of onr Island. King Lud leaves two young and incom¬ 
petent sons, Aiidrogcus and Tenantius, whom the 
twple set aside, in order to plfiee their mfitemai uncle 
Cassibalkne, a brave warrior, upon the throne. Cfis- 
sibalane governs the land wiai great credit, until 
Julius Gtesar is tempted hither by me ftmed beattW of 
the country, and by "hunger of dominion." The 
Romans came. 
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'* Yet twice they were repulsed back a^n, 

And twice reaforc’d Mck to their ehipe to fly; 

The whiles with blood they all the shore did stain, 

Aad the grey aceuajato purple dye: 

Ne bad they fbotin^oonu at last pe|dle, 

Had not Aiidi'ogeus, Iklsc to native soil. 

And envious of ancle’s sovereignty, 

Betray'd his country unto foreign spoil, 

Nofglit else bul treason fi'oin die flrst fliis land did 

So bjr him Cffisar got the victory, 

'Through great bloodshed and many a sad assay, 

In which fainiself was charged heavily 
Of hardy Nennius, whom he yet did slay. 

But lost his sword, yet to be seen this day. • 
Tbenceflirth this land was tributary made 
'T* ambitious Home, and did their mle obey. 

Till Arthur all that reokouiug defray’d: 

^ Yet oft t'te Briton kings against them strongly sway'd." 

Such ia a pari of the almost purely legendary hiatory 
which^nenser makes his two knights peruse in the 
ancient twok called ‘ Briton Monimeots,’ found in the 
library of the “ man of infinite remembrance.” Milton’s 
narrative in prose is almost a cfftuiterpart of this re¬ 
lation in verse; but Milton, in detailing the Roman 
concpiest, duells upon those more positively historical 
facts which Spehser altogelhei^omits as unsuited to 
the fairy tissue of bis imaginative *po?m. The author 
of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ does not even mention the names 
ol those strictly historical personages; hut Milton, 
with the Roman historians for his guide, gives full 
and most animated accounts of the adventurous and 
liatriotic. struggles of (laracfaeus, Togodumnua, and 
Boadieea. .Here wo h^e a fine series of national 
pirturi's which may bcPcorrcctly termed historical. 
Milton fights the last great battle of Caractacus in the 
noblest style. The British hero, knowing his jnfe- 
nni'ity in strength, selects for the scat of his war a 
inouiitainous country (on the borders of Wales), wJiere 
all the odds are to his own party, all the difficulties to 
Ilfs enemy. The hills and every access ho fortifies 
ivilh heaps of stones and guards of men; come at 
whom, a river of nnsafe^^passage must be finit waded, 
lie himself continually goes up and down, telling his 
people and their leaders that this is the day, this the 
field, citliej' to defend their liberty or to die free; and 
calling to mind the names of his glorious ancestors, 
wh^ drove Ctesar the Dictator out of Britain, whose 
valour hitherto hath proservM ’them ffom bondage, 
their wives and childreg from dishonour. The Britons 
on the hill tops all vmv to do their utmost, and sllew 
such undaunted Resolution as amazes Ostorius, the 
Roman geilferal. But after wary circumspections, 
Ostorius bids the Romans pass the river. The Britons 
no sooner have them within reach of their arrows, 
darts, and stones, than they slay, and w'ound largely of 
the Romans. They on the other side serry their 
ranks, close their targets over their heads, throw down 
the loose ramparts of the British, and puiwue them 
up the hills, both light armed and legions, till, what 
with galling darts and heavy strokes, the Britons, 
who wear neither .helmet not cuirass to defend them, 
are at last overcome. Then wc have the indomitable 
Caractacus in chains, led with his mfe and family 
across the Alps and through tiie cities of Italy even 
unto Rooie. W’e see him marching triumphant in 
the triumphal procession; as if hR yet remembered 
his nine years of resistance and victory and glory. 
We see .him stand unmoved on the Capitol before 
the Emperor Claudius, and hear the magnanimous 
speech he delivers l 9 <the Roman tyrant, raising his 
uiana^d* right arjn, and rattling liis chains as he 
speaks.. Tlic heart of Claudius is touched at such a 
spectacle of fqi tmie, hut especially at the pobleness 
his bearing; and he gives a pardon to Caritftaeus and 
to all the rest. The chains drop from the free-bom Bri-, 


tidt warrior; bis wile, bis children, and bis firionds and 
companions in captivity are all unbound; and instead 
of being condemned to a perpetual prison, like other 
barbarian kings and warriors, Caractsciis lives at 
libertv and in high honour; for ail Rome, all Italy 
have beard of his long reaiatance and of his greatness 
of soul under adversity.* 

Boadieea is driven into wars and fearful massacres 
by Roman tyranny and oppression, and by the unut¬ 
terable wnongs done to herself and hes daughters Ity a 
lawless soldiery who couple lust with cruelty. ‘The 
slaughter Of seventy thousand Romans is foretold by 
many dismal omens. The image of victory in the 
Roman temple at Camulodunum Galls down of itself 
with its face turned to the Britons; certain women, 
n a kind of ecstasy, tell of calamities to come; 
n the conncil-house barbarous noises are heard by 
night; in the theatre, hideoos howlings; in toe creek 
are horrid sights, betokening the destruction of that 
colony; the waters of the sea seem of a bloody hue, 
and at the ebb of tide human shapes arc iihprinted 
upon the Mnds. Then comes the massacre, and after 
that the battle between the British queen and tlie 
great Roman ^neral Suetonius. A vast and open 
plain is covered with the combatant^ and across it arc 
dashing the war-chu‘iots of the British. Tlic natives 
arc a countless multitude, but disorderly and furious; 

't is not difficult to see that they are commanded not 
y an experienced and skilful leader like Caracluciis, 
lit by an infuriated woman. The Romans are few in 
number, but calm and collected, and jicrfect in dis- 
lipline. Suetonius is at the head of a legion, and con- 
bmnifig the unruly noises and fierce looks of the mad 
TOW, he heartens his men to stand close awhile, and 
trike manfully the headless rabble nearest to them— 
he rest will be a purchase rather than a toil. Queen 
Boadieea, with her dishonoured and weepiflg daughters 
iitting by her side, with their hands covering their 
aces to dash away their tears or to conceal their shame, 
lands erect in her war-chariot with a spear in her 
land, with her long yellow hair streaming to her feet; 
.nd she harangues the nations, or tribes, each in its 
um. On the skirts of the plain, on the flanks and in 
he rear of the Britons, are placed their carts and 
I’aggons, filled, say some, with their wives and cliiJdreii, 
too are there to behold tlic extermination of the 
loroans. The Roman legion moves, the battle joins, 
nd presently it falls out just as Biieloiiius has pre- 
ictod; for the legion, when they sec their time, burst 
lUt like^ violent wedge, and quickly break and dissi- 
late what opposes them. All else only hold out tiieir 
e«ks to the sword, for their own carts and waggons 
ave been so placed by themselves as to leave them 
>ut little room to escape between. The Romans slay 
.11. Men, women, children, and the very drawing 
torses lie heaped along toe field, in a gory mixture 
>f slaughter. Fourscore thousand Britans iierish on 
.he field. Boadieea flies, takes poison, and dies. 

Milton, closely following Tacitus, gives a spirited 
lescription of tlic conquest of the island of Mona, or 
inglesey, the chief seat of the Druids, apd the refugo- 
ilace of the defeated British warriors. The stern and 
wful genius of Michael Angelo might have taken, 
nspirauon fiom this brief and terrible narrative. The 
Ipman general makes him boats i^h flat bottoms, 
itied to. the shallows which he expats to find in the ' 
■arrow frith that separates the hue from the main- 
and of Wales. His foot so pass over,* his horse wade 
r swim. Thick upon the sboA stand several great 
lands of men well weaponed, many women like fiiries 
tinning to and flro in dismal habit, with hair loosg. 
.bout their shoulders, irilh torches in their hatt^,; 
'be Druids, with hands lifted up to heaven, are " 
* Milton, Hist. Hng. v : a. 
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itig direful prajjers and astounding tlie Romans, who, 
at 80 Gtrange a sight, stand in amaze, though w'oanded. 
At length awakening, and encouraged by their general 
not to fear a barbarous and lunatic rnnt. the Homans 
fall on, and beatthetn down, scorched and rolling, into 
their own fires; Tlrcn they are yoked with garrishns, 
and the places chnscernte to the'ir bloody siiperstitions 
destroyed. For whoni8«)ever they took hi war they held 
tt lawful to sacrififcc; and by thcrcntrails of men- they 
used divination.^ ' 

England may be said to Rave bad two fabulous and 
traditional eras; the one which preceded the Roman 
Conquest, and another which followed the departure 
of those conquerors. Daring the Roman occupation 
of the island, the principal events which happened 
within it were pretty faithfully recorded by Roman 
writers, ami by Greeks that Verc subjects of Rome ; 
but from the middle of the fifth century down to the 
middle of the seventh century no reliable annals were 
written; and fable, traditions, and legends (some of 
them exceedingly striking and beautiful) took the 
plaee of soIkw matter-of-fact recants. It was during 
this long period that the Saxons achieved the concniest 
of England, ivliich was not entirely subdued until tlin 
IJritons had struggled and fought for good two hundred 
years. It is to this period th.it King Arthur and liis 
exploits belong. 

As the simple truth has been so mixed and overlaid 
with fiction, not a few of our modern writers have 
leaped to the conclusion that no such king or jieison 
as Arthur ever existed. Even Milton, with all liis 
fondness for the legendary and more poetical parts of 
liistory, sccpis to take this view of ’ ' 

“ what rcso'iuds * 
lu fiiblc or romance of Utlier’s mii.’’ 

A modern wiitor of inucli leariiing and ingenuity eus- 
jiects that instead of being a real, Arthur wa-s only a 
mythological iiersonage, or the cliief iliviaity of that 
sy.stem of revived Diuidism which apjii'ars fo liavc 
arisen in the uncoiiqucicd parts of the west of Rritain 
after the departure of the Romans, the name of Arthur 
being often used in the i>oetry of the balds as die 
liieioglypbical representative of the systoin-t 

It is more generally admitted, houercr, that there 
really was a valiant i»rim-e of the old British race who 
fought many battles, and was finally slain in battle by 
the Saxon invaders, who were gradually and veiy 
blowdy extending their tlouiiuion from the east and the 
south over the west and the iinrlh. It does not c onsist 
with ll»c ohj'ect wc have in hand to enter intobhe dis¬ 
cussion of this historical doubt. Wc have started lyith 
assuming that subjects taken from the purely fabulous 
and traditional histoiy of our ('ountry ought not to be 
excluded from our national Valballa; and Dial wlial a 
nation lias once and lor long ages believed, ought 
always to be allowed a place in that people s hisiory. j 
I'hc belief may have been weakened or ilestroycd, but 
the name of tlie greiit Arthur, and the tale# ielating to 
him, are indestructible'': they are llioroughly inter¬ 
woven in our literature ; they deeoratc some of our 
best poetry ; they arc among the first name# and stories 
listen to and learn in our infamy. 'J'iic name of 
iPlJ^'liur is ono of the most national and endearing ol^ 
p&mes; and it still, in common acix-ptanee, if not 
etyAologicallyj means WaHmou and IIgko. That 
politic King, our Henry VI1., who prided himself in 
his ancient Brcti«H Or Welsh descent, conferred the 
name on his fimt-bornsoii,' who unfortunately died in 
early life, and made'room in the Buccession for his 
ymingcr brother, Heuvy Vlll. “ I'hc queen,” says the 
:^|tivat Francis Bacoh> t^rd Verulam, in his ‘ 1/ire aud 
Sraihu of King llisqfy VII.,’ ” was delivered of her first 

* MiltcSi, liist t Britannia after the Homaus. 


son, whom the king (in honour .of the British race, of 
wliicli himself was) named Ahthuk. according to the 
name of that ancient wortliy king of the Britons, in 
whose acts there is truth cnou^ to make him famous, 
besides tliat which is fabulous.’*^ . 

The circumijlanccs connected with this ancient and 
worthy king, which have generally been accepted as 
Fiicts, arc soon told. ■ , s 

He was a prince of the nortli-wcstem tribe of Bri¬ 
tons, called by the Roman writers Silures, ana the sou 
of King Ulher, named Pendragon, or Dragon’s Head, 
a title given 'to an elective sovereign wlui was nomi¬ 
nally qiaramount over the many kings of the island. 
The Pciidcagoii was, in short, among British kings and 
princes, what the Bretwalda was among the .Saxons; 
and his authority or supremacy over the confederation 
was greater or less, according to hisvaloui^ ability, and 
good fortune. Avihui* succcijded his father Uthcr, and 
was raised to the Pendiwgonahip in the first quarter of 
the sixth century, jle owwl Ins elevation to his valour 
and success in war. and after he had attained to it lie 
gained more vitdorios over the Saxons. lie began 
liis career in the north-western corners of the island, 
into which the Britons had been driven by tlie invaders. 
Ijincasbirc, and the rogions still far’hci to the north, 
ai e supposed to have been the scene of his exploits, ami 
of eleven out of twelve of his gi-eal victories; but he 
advianced to tlie more fcrtili' regions of the south, 
driving hack Cedric the Saxon, and maintainiug himself 
for a while in Hampshire, and even in Berkshire. 
His declining age was embittered by pojuilar irigraii- 
tude and domestic treason. His ni'|ilu.‘w Modred coii- 
fetleraled with ilic .Saxon kii^^ ami eoiujuei or Odrie, 
and this led to the filial battle of Camlan, in C'oinwall, 
which is supposed to have been fought about the year 
.T12." Arthur, being mortally wontidr d. was coiiv<>^('d 
by sea to Ghistoiibury, wliere he died apd was burn.d. 
A poimlar tradilioii (vvbieb may, however, have arisen 
sonq* centuries after his djocase) was long entortaini-d 
among lire people that he W'as not dead, but bad bi'eii 
ci^rried ofl’to be healed of hiBij,;ouiid8 in Fairy-land, and 
that he would some.day reappear to avenge his cnuii- 
tiymcn. 

Bill very different and far more poetical than this is 
the legendary history of the aueienl hero.' Here his 
oxjrloils arc e.xterided with a boldly jKieiioal dhregard 
to lime and place, aud the iin'idcnls of his life arc V- 
lated with minute p.articularity. He owes his birlli to 
iri.psc, and retains through fife the cliaraclor- and 
qualities an Klfiii king, llcurtites in his person 
the graces of Apollo and the tei rors of Mmb. lie has 
an enchanted sword called Caliburn,- and a lance 
called Rou, which none can resist: he flies limn the 
mountains in tiie north of Scotland to the suiuhern 
plains of England with the swiftness of an eagle: he 
not only defeats the Scots and Piets ami the Saxons in 
many battles, but fairly drives the Saxons out of the 
island ‘ he is the devoutest of all living Christians, the 
destroyer of the jiagan teinjdes of the Saxons, and the 
restorer of the Christian churches everywhere. Tlio 
conquest of Irclapd is but as a meftl to him. He tra¬ 
verses the black ivaves of the Norlhcm Ocean, and 
subdues Iceland, the liead-quarteiB of devils and evil 
spirits. Norway aud France aro,;move difilcult con¬ 
quests, but he coAipletps them both in ten years. As 
the Romans dispute his ]i03SCB8ion of Gaul, he marches 
against them and defeats them; and he is on the point 
of thnndering through the passes of the Alps, in order 
to invade Italy, when he is recqljed to England by the 
foul intelligence that his nephew Modred haBjevolted, 
and has allied himself with the Saxons, Scots, and 
Piets. Anon the good sword Caliburn gashes on the 
English shove. lie gains a ^reat victory on the coast 
of Kent, and another in Hampshire; he drives th« 
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traitor Muilrcd into Cornwall, and tlicrc slays biiu in a 
great battle fougbt u& the river Cainlan; but iti this 
last affair Arthur is mortally wounded. 

Th»w inuch is related as legendary bistoiy, yot 
seriously, by Geoffrey of Monmoutli, a Welsh cbroniuer 
who wrote about the year 1128. But G.^Vey is a sober, 
dry, ^nd urMinagiiiative biographer of Afihur, coinjjared 
with tl^ jioeU au*l romauee writers who treated of the 
same-subject*in.thc Ihirteeotb, fourteenlb, and rificeuth 
ccnUirid^. The subject indeed took a wonderful bold 
of the imagination of a'l Europe during the ages of 
chivalry. Nearly every nation that bad a literature 
took Arthur fur a favourite hero, and added sonyUhiiig 
to the glittering and stuixmdous ))ilc of the runiaiice. 
The )>copleof Bretagne, who had an albnitylnracc and 
language with at least a portion of the aneient iuha- 
bitants of Bailain, atid at times a close iutercourse and 
^wliticalconnectton with them, coatrihuted much more 
than the Englibh, or even than the Welsh, to the con¬ 
struction of tbest' fables ; and King Arthur is still the 
favourite hero of the uriiuilive peasantry of that most 
Celtic eounlry. At a later period, the Frcneli took ui» 
tile tale, atid infused iitlo it their own notions of gal¬ 
lantry and .aniourous intrigue, making Arthur’s wife, 
the fair Guinyver, asoinewliat Disreputable personage, 
and i.-unverling the Iludlicl Table iAturan assemblage of 
gallants, w liu, though sworn foes to pagans and ululaters, 
and cbanijtiunsof tlic Cbristian faith, IfUvca sovereign 
eonleinjtt fur the seventh and tenth commandments. 
All the famed romances, as ‘ Alerlin.’ ‘Morte Arthur,’ 

‘ Laticelot of the Lake,’ ‘TrisUin,’ ' la.' Koman du Roy 
Artus, el des Coinpagnons do la Table Rondo,’&e., &e., 
savour of llio licenliuusuess of a more souUicni eiiniatc 
than tlial of England, and of llie manners of an age at 
least six or seven centuries removed irom tliat in which 
Arlbur iiinsl have flourished, if he fluufisbt d at idl. 

In the ‘ Roman du Roy Artns,’ &e., wo have whole 
slices of heralBry. The Knights of the Round Taldc 
liHVc each of them an armorial heaving, a petmliar 
device and motto of his own. Arthur earrie.s foT lii.s 
arms ihii teen golden crowns, with the motl<» “ MuuU dc 
courotuies plus de oertiw.’^Laneelokof llit,> Jvake has fix 
hetnis of or and a/ure, wilit the motto " Haul en uais- 
snncK cH vuillliHce en amuur." Lancelot’s biatllier Hector 
lias a gohU'ii star, w ith the motto “ 1‘ovr ebe fieureux wi 
hd astre suffit." King Pharanioiid hears the fletn-du- 
lisf &c. In other rcspeels, Ute «tory of*1110 si.xth cen¬ 
tury is modernized so as to bring it down to the man¬ 
ners and customs the fourteenth century. »'l’he 
original type is almost w Imlly lust in these ruiuancel, in 
which the u|tionality of llie subject disappears entirely, 
Arthur being,as alien to England as is the Man in (he 
Moon., It is nut easy to give unto each the hoiipuis 
which might have been originally intended fur him; 
hut Arthiu-and liis Knig]ns,of the Round Table, and 
Chailemagnu and his Paladins, become, under the 
hands of these romance and ballad writers, almost 
identical in many particulars. 'I'he tales of both, 
written long after the death of Charlomague, ate cast 
in the same mould. Both, as Gibbon remarks, were 
faithfully copied from the mauncra of chivalry as they 
rtngned at tlit' lime when the roniaiice-wrilers liveii. 
Both felt the deep impress of the adventures of an age 
posterior in dale to^eithcr of them. “ Pilgrimage and 
tiic Holy wars introduced .into Europe the specious 
miracles of Arabian luagio. Fairies and gianU, flying 
dragons, and enchanted nataccs, were blended with the 
more simple fictions ot the West; and tiro.iato .of 
Britain d^ended on the art or the. predietiniis of a 
Werlitt. ^ Every iiatlhfi cinhraerd and adorned the 
popular romanec of. Arthur and the Knights .of the 
■ Ihntud Table s tlicir names were celebrated in Greece 
and I taly; aiftl the voluminous tales of gir Lancelot 
and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by.the primes 
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and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity.”* But not for tliis would we 
di^'d, or cxeludo troin our Valhalla, the . high em- 
pri«es,or even all the fabulous exploits of the immortal 
son of Uther*Pendragau—for immortal he is, unless, w:e 
dcsiroy a great part of our own literature and ,of tlgi 
literature of Europe, and unless we enforce a dmnge 
in thp topipal dictionary of our country. And who has 
given names to so jttiany idaccs and great natural 
objects as Jiing Arthur ? Have wc ittfl Arlluir’s Seat, 
overhanging the antique city of Edinburgh? Have 
we not Arthur's Round Table in many parts of the 
island, and Arthur’s Castle, and Palaces of Arthur in 
vayoiis distiicls of the kingdom ? Not satisfied with 
mere earth, and the cuignes of vantage that are upon it, 
the Welsh have fixed his name in the high lleaveus, 
e.alling the c{)nstcl]atioaL,yra by the name of ” Artimr's 
Harp.” 

Acoording to sonjft traditions, Arthur, after receiving 
his deadly hurt on the banks of Uie river Cainlan, iu 
Cornwall, assumed the shape of a raven, a bird which it / 
became a capital crime in Wales to destroy. In the i call¬ 
ing of other traditions, after liis disappraranee from this 
world, hi.' drove through the air iu a chariot, vrith a 
piodigious noise and velocity.t But the more geiieraJly 
received opinion .was that his bones rested iu Glaston¬ 
bury Abbey, awaiting the relurn of the spirit. In the 
year 1171, when Henry 11. was in Wales, on the eve of 
craharkiiig for Ireland to complete llio conquest of 
that country, which had been commenced a sliurt time 
before by some of his adventurous barons and knights, 
he was entertained by some Welsh haipers, or hai'ds, 
who,«among other things, sang a song or ode about 
King ArUiur, who, according to the iradilihn. had sub¬ 
dued Ireland more than six hunilri d yeais before. It 
is a contemporary and a Welshman that relates what 
follows:— ♦ 

rGjraldus Camhrensis, or Gerald the Welshman, even 
tells us that he was an eye-witness.] Some lime after 
his return from Ireland into Eiigliitiil, Henry, eager to 
discover the relies of the aneient British hero, went to 
Glastonbury Abbey. The king told the Lmd Abbot ol 
Glastonbury that he had heard from some Welsh 
harjicts that llic body of King Arthur was buried 
between two stone pillars in the chutcliyard of llie 
Abbey. The Abbot called people to d)g. and when 
they fiad dug about seven feet deep into the earth they 
found a great stone with a leaden cross fastened to that 
pait which lay dow'iiward.s; and on this rude leaden 
cross w’as inseiibed in very rudt tetters—Hic jxcet 
&KVui.fus iNcnvTtTs Hex Ahtukius IN Insula Ava- 
LsrNiA.” ‘.j: When they had dug nine feet deeper they 
found, within a great tree made hollow like a trough, 
bones of great bigness, and a large skull marked witli 
ten wounds, one of these fractures being of gibal size, 
and looking like a mortal liurt. Arthur’s queen, 
Guinever, was said to have been buried with liiiu, and 
they found lying Ky itis side a female skeleton, wliose 
tresses of hair finely plaited, and in colour like gold, 
spcnied perfect and sound until touched, wlien tliey 
fell to dust. The inscription on the leaden cross is 
said to have been copied and eiirefully preserved. • 

More than a century after this exhumation, Edward ,1. 
land his queen, Ele.inor, vislti-d the relies of King 
Arthur, wliich were carefully kept within a uuu'tilc 
tflrab in ll.e Treasury of Glastonbury Abbey, unm the 

* Gillwii, Decline and Fall of the RomataBmpire. 

+ Dunlop, History of Fiction. ^ 

I “ Here Iiei Luriud tlie fawotu Artbur, in tbe laU of. 
Avalon.” _ , ; , ' 

Tlie eminence on which Glastonbiny atands Is, even now, 
almost iuanlatedby the surrounding marshy Hats. Tlie iincleiit 
liritiiiiB'called the isle by the name of ” Yttmnjtrpt,'' or*the 
glassy isbuid. It afterwurds get the tmai of AvaltM, , 
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Buppreesion of that hituae by Henry VIII., when the 
Hetormers destroyed them or Katter^ them about. 

The firat opening of tlie grave by Henry IL, but' 
rounded by fais knights arid barona, and by the abbot, 
prior, and monks of Glastonbury, would make a picture 
fit for our Valhalla; and would be a proper close to 
the legendary part of our picture history. 

Warton, who had widitn him the grains of a true 
poet, although it was reprened hx,tfae convendonahties, 

[ nettinesaee, and affectations of the day in which he 
ived, has left a faulty, bub still admiriAile pasaage, 
descriptive of some of the traditions comieeted with 
the son of Uther Pendr^on. 

The Welsh bards have gathered from far and near to 
rejoice at the visit of Henry II. to Widen, and to do 
the king honour:— 

" Then gifted bsrda a rival throng, ' 

From distant Mona, nurse of song, 

From Teivi Mnged witih umbrage brown. 

From Elvy's vale and Geder's crown, 

From many a sunlew solitude 
Of Ihtdnor’s inmost mouataiBS rude. 

From many a shaggy precipice 
That shades leroeTboarse abyss, 

To crown the banquet's solemn close, 

Themes of British glory chose. 

“ O’er Ckirnwall’s difb the tem^st roared, 

High the screaming seamew soared, 

Ou Tintoggal’s topmost tower 
Darksome fell the sleety idiowcr. 

When Arthur ranged his red-cross ranks 
On conscious Camlan's crimsoued banks, 

Hy Modred's faithless^ guile decreed 
Benyath a Saxou spear to bleed! 

Tet, in vain, a Payuim foe ' 

Aimed with &te me mighty blow; 

For when he foil, an Elfin Queen, 

All Ipsecret aud unseen, 

O’er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of avJirodal blue; 

And bade her spirits bear him far, 

In Merlin's ayate-axled car, 

To her green isles enamelled steep, 

Far in the navel of the deep. 

O’er his wounds she sprinlded dew. 

From dowers tiiat in Arabia grew • 

On a rich enchanted bed 
She pillowed hia mqjestic head; 

O’er his brow, with whispei's bland, 

Thrice she waved an opiate wand; 

And to soft music’s airy sound. 

Her ma^c curtains clc^ around; 

Thenj, renew’d the vdtal spring, 

Agm he reigns a mighty king; 

And many a &ir and fnwaiit clime, 

Bloouung in immortal pnme, 

, By gales of Eden ever fanned, 

Ovms the monarch's high command; 

Thence to Britain shall return, 

If right prophetic mils I learn, 

Borne on Story’s spreading plume, 

His ancient sceptrq to resume ; 

Onoe more in old heroic pride. 

His barlnai courser to bestride; 

, His knightly table to restore, 

Aud brave ue hHirnu|eats of yore.” 

He ceased: when on the tnneftd stage 
Advaneed a bard of aspect sage. 

" When Arthur bowed his haugh^' crest, 

/ No princess veiled in asure vest 
Snatebo^,hbu by Merlin’s potent spell, 

’ ;^n groves of bliss to dwell; 

■ 
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Where, crowned with wreaths of misletoe. 
Slaughtered kin« in gloiy 'go. 

But when he fell, wim win^ speed 
Hia chommona on a milk-white steed, 

From the rattle’s hurricane, 

Bore hjgi to Joseph's towered fane,* 

In tiielpr vale of Avalon t 
’There, with channted orison 
And to long blaze of taners cledr, . * 

.The atoled fetors met tne bier; 

Throng to dim aides in order dread 
Of martial woe to chief toy led. 

And item entombed in holy ground 
Before the altar’s solemn boniid: 

Around no dusky banners wave. 

No monldering tropics mark his grave; 

*1116 feded tomb, with honour due, 

’Tis thine, 0 Henry I to renew. ^ 

There toll thine eye, with wild amaze, • 

Ota his gtontic stature gaze; 

There shut thou find foe monarch laid^ * 

All in warrior weeds arrayed, 

Wearing in death his helmet crown, 

And weapons bnge of old renown:— 

Martial prince, 'tis folue to save 
Prom dark oblivion 4knTHUS’s Obavk.” 

«' > 

* Aceurding to the uonkith legduds, Itic church at GlaxiKii- 
bury (tl^ first Ghristian church erected in tins island u.‘ 
Ihitain) was fouik'led by Joseph of Arimathea. 
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.CARUSLlB CATHEDRAL. 

CAaLisi.E i» situated on an election vbieh rises from 
the banks of the Eden and its affiusnts the Caldew 
and the Peleril; and as the cathedral occupies* tlie 
hi|;hest ground near the centre of the city, it is con¬ 
spicuous mtmy kmile from the oumparativelV level but 
neh and beautiiful country around it. The entire 
structure is of red freestone, coarse hut very dur^ic. 
The origiusl form was, as usual* a cross, hot uptrards 
of ninety feet of the naf e, or dw|t end. were pulled 
down hy tiie adherents of Oiioinwell, and the mate- 
nals used tqi fhpair the walls and eaitle, and to build a 
guard-house. the opening was walled up, and the 
part of the nave whi^ remained was converted into 
tli»paruh churdh of St Mary.^ Xhis parbof the struc- 
tute id of early Norman architemtuM. and ekeeedtngly 
masaive, with* semicimtlar dtdbes mitiag on piUats 
only fourteen feet*two inches iu ii|id%itet>i and neaAy 
six feet M diotb^tcr. The clwir. Whm the cathedral 
service is peGformed. is of (Sothic architecture. The 
annexed cut ckhfoits fos.top of the east eud^ which hi 

r 
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anble srtdi a tmrret on each ^de, sad onupiiented 
with pinnacles, each of .which is surmousted hy across. 
Aamall wiadoar of GotMe trsceiy fiUs the oenire m 
the game above the grasit east'window. The 'nbhes 

jfo. 824. 


are pointed and highly ornamented; the columns are 
Chutefod, and the capitala%dortied with figures and 
fiowera in* open carved worh; the ceiiingt originally 
of timber, is now of stucco, in imitstion of joined 
vaulting. The stalls are of rich tabernacle work. 
The tracery of tho upper part of the elst window, 
whiob. is forty.eight fMt high by thirty feet wide, is 
fined with stained glass, The following eat exhibits 



one of the side windows of the choir: the choir alto¬ 
gether is a w'ork of great elegance and magnificence, 
The tower, which rises shove the centre of the 
transepts, is squsTe and embattled, With a Small turret 
at the norih-eash angle. It was ariginallvjsurmonnted 
by a spire, fourteen met hh^ covered with lead, which, 
Iteing found in a state of decay, taken down after 

the llestoration. ‘ , 

Tbe choir is one hundred find‘Uilrty-Seven feet.loUg, 
seventy-one feet wMo, including the aislsLand oeventy- 
fivc feet high. The bsmsepfe sxe onh hundred um 
twenty-four feet long, and ttfenty-eigbt feef wide. 
The portion of thO nave which ctmstitutes St. Marjrs 
Church is fortv-threo feet long. The entire Imigth hC. 
the nave waa about one hundrM and thirty feet, ao thit 
the entire length of the cadmdral «ss ..originally* 
about three, hundred feet. The height of the tower ^ 

. Von, xiv.^a 































It «Ri» l^aalred M(Hll$>iii^4'e^ |H>|a ‘(^.Odifir jOf 

XiSiriwlc mii wi^aUir I^ 'ltlMi,Ai|ii)iQf>i%c 

•lAfidbifai^t in Msmi^aoo o&^w» of 

IlM D&TiCSt tra Mmovfld to Durlum In 995, ^toeit tlw 


to Durlumln 995, tlw 
wHunt tks 'Mhottm oltOur' 
imn I(ufu», WtHert» Nortnin, 
At C(tr}i^, winch wim roiii- 




ftiof/u thf hmd ojf't 
tnguMr ctnons of 4 ho orde^ of St. Ahsiat^i^. 
At || |>robab]o tb«t the rathednd was or^n^hUilt 
it we^treh oT the mtoty. '(be hiahonriv of uarl^T^ 
Mta enttUtahed by Henry I. ha 1195, Athelwial4 wm 
^ ''hUMidiiii the first biBboff as ««U aa the ^nt f>eiqrt and 
~ 'CiaSfdUe'bpoame indcppiident of the acd^of Diumnh to 
V^Mi it had, np to that time, eonthaned to belong. 
• Ptspntea alter waids arose between Uie ^rior and 
bishop as to the property of llic two fbundatiooa On 


ipd «ideemil|1'f^tl|h, W iMulMefi 

bit thb A fdM5eei8tk|,jl^ 

wiA, irhitewttk W^aMMajiisioiW iHiieh “tiheji* hjito ^ 

tlMitf Ibtw 

Spate the 'figims 

¥nii^^a(b'a|iral|h* at *fha devil enti« 

buli^ head ipi a h>B£ ta^ but they etnbodj^ > 1 ^ 
popular i^ip«iiiitioiiS'%f U>aie dags, and S]e worth 
pretei vit^jut^ SMterifitJ* pf thb hprb^wn J>** 
p^d.twriar., Tto ❖ipi* waeyeh tt»^ piK^‘aau 
the paiwwvi, and are pronahlir UjS^nujtM Ij^liqed of 
the langHMjjjii^f ,fiMe he/r^ copti^ ahpuT u^'litne 
whep the cuRr waa btuH, < * • , r 

Iwre is also a ewiptts Minted cellinf la one of^tw 
rooms of the deane»J It » in Baany oowparunents. 
and codKSsta of at^ls holdihg iddrlds of ertna^ with 
htbels Inscribed wtm sentences trfpmty o<; ■epohcatlen, 
imd ornamented With roSM birds, Voiliip^nells, t£f,. 


iaW of<tw 


of ertos^ with 
t ■epnlicatlen, 
lliq^hells, tie. 


Qn the aides of the cross-ht^s ere lomiit rpde con* 


ill 1220 the manor of Palston was granted to the towing in 
Insboprie of Carlisle, and Rose Castle, appurtenant to « * 
the mroor, has tram riiat time been theieudencc (jf 
tlie bwkopSi who do not appear to lisve ever had an j 

«}>isedpai residence at Carlisle. « X«fe i 

fa 1292*^10 cathedral was burnt, but the fire does 
not se«}ln to have destroyed the heavy pillars, walls, J"”®, 
ktrii arcbei Of themave, which are obviouriy the work csthedral 
Of the edrllest Ndrtnan architects, if they do not belong inopnBiCT 
<h some chhreh of eyeto earlier date*0f Wnich ail record » ®‘ 
has been lost. Considerable grants were made by E™^ mi J 
Edwaid I. in l2iMymd a^n in 1304 in consiiknatioa '* 

q 1 the gr6at inipin whun the bishop, pri<y, and coh- 5 he 
vent had austained “by the burning <« their houses ss * a pw 
vand thuK'hes, and divers depredauoot of the Scota’’ ostwlti, ai 
The injury done to the nave nas soon repaired, but P'«t* » f* 
the present choir was not built till the reign of Edward mid is *ci 
HI. It was begun by Bishop Wimin, whose bishopric sented ki 
extended from 18S2 to J3C3, and completed by his suO- crower ir 
CdWior BiriiOpAppiehy, whose ^bishopric extended to together i 
.132$. Wlower was built hy Bishop StncMand. ft^aardrog 
‘atliose ViAoprip extended from 1400 to 1419. TSiose Beneath ' 
gi eat Vchitectural wojks were not accomplisbed with* mcnts ot 
out a large expeddituro of money, which was partly a lamb, 
obtained by subscriptions and paitly by the^ale of rides of a 
indglgeitoes and rogiissions of peiwice to such of the Queen a t 
laity as by money, materials, or labour, assisted in the group of 1 
accomphshtnent of tlic pious work. mid recei 

» The prkwy was resigned to Henry Vni. jfam 9, 


) The prim was resigned to Henry Vni. ifain 9, 
ilriO, and toe rarporatiAa of dean and cDastei etm- 
' Idisbed Ip ^2, Li^lot Satkdd, the last prior, Iwiig 
•kpptdnted the first dean. Tiie deaf yearly revenue 
■af the priory was valued at 4l8f. Se. 4d. { Ahat of 
TW^liismbric, at the same titue, being WalUed at 

woat of fhe <|pdyentttat buildings Were ttdkri) down 
in Cromweil'a tiaie, as well as the greater part of the 
naie, and vote oipployM in reprinng tl» walls and 
castle. The cloisters mm cfaaptei‘uonse were de* 


staoyeil, 

^Tlsedea 


«*»«•> 



The cloisters MM cfaaptei lionse were de-; 
except a very small part of the cloisteis. 
sTy liowieser umfiaM of llm monastic build* 
die refectoty, MSOW «alw ttie Eratry, has 
ms the cbaptebAimtao. <’ t 

'' eontlrideof tkwcfewitiMdiohsIngtbc tranaept, 

I ^kpel, Wliiok Was dfwoted by John do 
iiitiged ti Cam^A ^ dedicated to St! 
*♦ 

fjliVw 0 ^ jfte choir are hklfries t>f i^lwo^ 


Symon Senns, Frier, Htty yit todfe and leallope b«e, 

To the intent wytbhi thye plane fiwy shall bare pteyea erety 
(lays hi the yew. * , < 

tofe God and thyriw^ee, and yoa neydit not dieiil fby enimyt. 

There arc aifew monuments of early bishops in the 
csUiedra) Bishop Beli. who died in 14lli. baa a 
monumental brass, wHh hia efigy. in die middle of the 
chmr; but the moat interesting BmAttment m tbe brass 
plate on the north side of the choir, to the memory of 
Bishop Hobinso^, who was born in Carlisle about 
ISSfi; he was smit to Queen*! Coll^, Oxfoid. at first 
as “a poor serving (hild,” where he received his edu- 
catmlri, and of which be became provost. I'he brass 
plate IS full of figuies, devices^ and Latin iipic] iptions, 
and is very eiaboiately engraved. Tbcdiishop isVcpie- 
sented kneeling in his episenpal robes, holding Uie 
I crosier in one naad and a lighted candle in the othei, 

I together with a dord,te which are attached tfaiee dugs 
guarding three shepherds fism the attarka ot wolves 
Beneath the candid is % group of figures, with imple¬ 
ments of industry, and near them k WoT playing with 
a lamb. Behind the Wfhop is a bvuldingsTOUnd the 
sides of a quadrangular court apnarentlv Tmeoded for 
Queen’s Col]pge; Si^qver this is a catuedial.'with a 
group of figures oh |Ee steps, one of whom is kneeling ' 
and receiving a henedu tioa. Near the top of Uie jilai c 
•rat In sngpl boarmg a label iusorrhed ip Greek. *' To 
tbe Bishops.” , There are severai l^n iimcriptiutis 
referring to dtfieroQt njpwsentiraonf, besides the 
inscription in Latin at the bpttpm, “Tolicnry Robin¬ 
son, I) XL, k most earpftti provobt .of 'Queeu'a Cfall^e, 
#pd Ittortislfw f wsh^l bishop'af Ibis 
.(^iffchdof eisiMW Jfrto*. who, Ai the I3tb of JuHtf |p 
the year Itm m de|l|(eiy„»f Virg^h 1816, 
his «geb«4, deyioutljr mdined h!i9 aptrit to jyhe 1^. 
Bemssd RoUnson, ids ttrothoit Aw hfik. VaOw 
i m teonat>ritiOMl hiwe ai »tcatkoyny of bgf i » 

The vhtm' was iwpahwd In 1984 riidpmi Bute w#- 


hefore brnm m 
Thebnhop# 
astiw CeMm 


ihilKiiy, St. 


^^oetTr (^ach’lf'k'diaVt’h w'lbyme, explanatory of the 
t‘ircnn»t«^e represented. The figures and devmrti 


buMoing iiote(;M 
biahof^ was ex.te 
as |o Include thu 
wtasdaod wldph I 
skopitc ofAlliestgri 


I timher roof at the same uwif Ims 
mid, w *, * • 
Qariislei^sitkMid by the Eedesi- 
niw ift Meli^wk ^2213L net yearly 
KlOfif . grossV a temmiaiy 

oBui % ywMriog «i4 pir% se- 

Ae, whim w cewmdwfHidfii «(i%e 









<Ga9(l»d ill>) | fl» WWN* y»Wi<»»jbe pyiihiOC^cm ip 

#l» Jltfoine 

Itte 

Tl» wmttp <net powattgu,. 

ISAlSi^ *?"i ,(»<** '«4 

I ^‘iV ii f * itnWiti l I . < IH lll)|W# "4 i t i>- 



isiltUl of ^ 
«r ofiSoerf, 
ia 18^^ «t 

• , TO . 


'knjMwVSniii ^ 
“ wn»t^tt»uiiu^4« »Jrt 



W iitliS,*^ mi* H, 

lortB tlw •uAiMSte«» *ir tbS’^ 

filMM 

oioit brilliant tnMpl>a7 daaartut; Atr A4^ I**™ ntojbm^ tb* 

of SAwpa, 

VtMriwIicMi mf wiUf awnatiwiMlut dbmnrwaiUali^to tt>o «|inw- 
i%t»K aad imrt branli lyUll i>t>«ag 4M«gM«d t»m hm 

flnd'aiwwvttitofaiis 'Ibtaiw.ba w 

Agiitijr to • *^**f** !f ^7 *9'^ 

Piuta«i>te wpm: hrniiimjimiim* bo 

* • • ‘ “- -'f6ht*«rf 

saiiic* vf 

..—..^ joinwl by 

♦iw liny bumiuin)f>W)r<l,J)MrwIf acatwilf lotw'wtob. boWwfly, 
«bo percbaajm tbo!W»«a‘#o,ht«iB4 **tbVtub-ilw 

iMtKur iNl« tba cbaitob SiOtJjoMjullwwpiMbttWWtIw 
(leittJ to form tba laotl cbaraoteriittG iuuti M in mt fegiim of 
the globe ore tltjjMo bu fi»)n| «o wwie^ ♦* wi«a» or *o b«»tt< 
tilul. iTo the biiUiiuit ana •weet’emelnng Imth end *<• *be •»- 
twi b (tieeM Of ihO irK tbwe it tio iMd j Am OMwUt the <»ni4ag, 
thlatnaryUn, the hanmotbai, «tid ptt^itun. I>»ing eountlen ai 
(hr laandf <00011 tile «ea<ebare. Atler the aiAemiwl mit» their 
eandylloweii, aneii with thoeeof tb«l»iUm»tercluiiRi. unpait 
Ilia asiA beauty, for a brief eeeeon, to tlie mott fawdy weelet, ao 4 
covwriiiir alilw (lif nKBi)(pw« Slid t)^ pf tfee mowitftinvt ace 
eoeeaeued 
^ain in 

nurtiyVeeiit!" Bbeii Iti the midit'ifitAiy'tfkert* eriie'a ^«y 
of tUoM mid Otiw fieehy idanle—the itapelia, or cartion floww, 
wltb'iiqunrt', Rnofeoloui, iMteae ateou., and flewett reaMibling 
htar-fah, fiirming a nmnetoBe end highly oeOentnc gcinH m 
Oduor to neatly allied to iMitietrent awiMKl tnatter, tbid iwecls 
aniindaeml to depoKt their lametheriHint The bniyaiit tnetan- 
hryairtbriKaBt« fl» nWngoWr ce»|>ti»«% anodiergeptie all^ 

pa^iat tojSw^ .Afdoa, fatendf to*»e^y three 
enoolei, miffliilet tljky giOfew a Uhm^ne irf joioee, wbiph «>- 
aWibem tuiear iflBiout ehru>kinr<alaoid pfJ»«bou ttf mowluwa 
their root* are adinindily caloulmed to fig the loo*e tblftiAg 
ewd* whidi fatal the taperSl»(!i it to large h nortiou of the 1 ^. 
Tift amid fliie my aad inMiey emaniilme, tiMahrathi, whether 
III immter at In teauty, *M|iid eonfeaeadly ttlwbralleil. Natote 
has estetided that rlegantahrub to almoet every soil ami rftoa- 
tioii—tbe tMnh, tlw liver hi&k, tbe rieheat loam, and tlw (taeit 
mural oUlJ h^liigalihe 

. ** ‘ KmJ)«i)!vd with the haather • dye.’ 

* * Unwaids of three handled and fifty diitinid t^iei otiat, nor 
M the fiiim of tliBii llowArt 1«« divenified ihan are thelt varied 
IIOM, Cau^aned, gldbuldti^d bett-Aaped, »me et^nhit the 
'tlrui* ql a ebne, othrie the* ^ r eelllidlli'^, etfme ate eeiitrwted 
’at <l4 b*»e, Otlieti In the middle, W eUH vnorv ate bidged out 
Sho'the mouth of a ttamOMi WUilat WMiy ato ewoodi mid 
MomJv W aie rosWied Wllh dNen, and ethen, agami'av* 
MctMiteM Wtdi ttiucftil^ SiedhMteeeiy iwnaty «ad dw& pt 
Wneb tavtMt%JjMi» «deBe«i.tie «*eir pretailiug 
leowiiUMtti Ut gwo, iM%,«aid fWWr ffi •<=fmr Jsp 
M|Hei^.'du! 'r 

eltfeneatliedi - ij* >»»«' d-W •tir* /t > 1 


really tUiult, tlw molt eaoiitfite of all the ftntitemd ereMiirab 
hewi the bieoit ti me mallwWid seraidmildmihKWt aolMuig in 
a pibaMjuulaiit»wariif thewpigb wmoh mhi diMji iblat^ir nith 
cdeev White moAinge aonwwIlMtt tbs bwsh w ahm blmdgi 

aaflifiletied onfhemw»af,dbf>}i*«d»and m taU^itad^mp 
4iwWwidiWithWh|itei< WeepWWWaV* 

4W4P aomyy.tlw idw of loM 

if ^ no iqeani atwoiMojou* of ^ v«ry ftfvimtafile raitwfniilffTlif 
lumeattiiee tnuft ot^., ne hfipl atwigli^ mfigOa ftir ii04«t«f<W 
tm, lively Ihe1e lOhg; fifiee I 0 a fidl or iTow,^, laid anetiil^ 
some faiioled Impv^etysiu a drlmfflsathrrT tfam eurveya dm 
dl<Me]i iptbad of hi* loir tW hepeeni deer h* noiddet^ and after 
a ft(w gOme iMifK aod anotlwr tmall fihrbh^ ve^ «weet atid very 
l 0 #a*« 4 »««ing gnmee^ like tbe fiaih of a tW fimnbeaivWMl he 
iiigoiie»~<Aoter mmisinclm gf'J'Kwv *««** Jilr*. 

Mlir»d»th> t > i a 

■H 


, ..—Among fli#%lmi wlm pome** hurgr hotdi 

U Sonef^eueh •* the i^oSmemibiiai aMa iiSbe*f| them eaidf a 
l^e amMig the young necmle tn^ied attlwtaa-ij wbiOb muy w 
desodbeii ai follow*;—A bandied or moth tiueir* atiemfaw 
togetlwri dad having rboieil «ne‘nom wn patty, they Mnl 
Mm to fetrha ithl ontof the (look btAongitig 46 tbe mailer odaMe 
giieits they happoii hb be. 1W itW*t«a«tt» on fuMUiog |Ha 
errand, ante the tfaieat of the kid, and, iawtimg it firmly With 
fat* right hand by the twobriKKU^liartenete |oin die party 
The laitter, a* mon fcf they eipy him rpiuniiDg itum a dwtamw, 
preef forward lo,meel him, and eudeevoarta wr^t ^e*laiigh- 
tered annnal itom hia gtaip. l/lf'heuever auy one clitaim the 
rare luccesi of matolikiB away the whole carcu**, or even only a 
limb in^fragineiit of it, he eete m ui>i» turn, pureued Uy nlfell 
of hi* compapion* w are diaii^e w Miariiig thf »poi! The 
game tails dbtil one of tbe party encored* M eairyiiig off a large 
iliee of the meat to hia heme, end in eentmhig himMdr (torn 
furdier pursuit. The exeitenoMit Of the game w oantwd toboA 
e» esOka, diet ttmrdets ate aot seldom oemHiitiHL Ciwiom, 
which has aoqulied niJhie hutatioe the fbeoe id bar, feehulsthe 


'<4 Bimktod'htlow^ftk l lMh tlf l^ If 

—ffiV -m CL W 

jfeMteMf efiNoa. o* w*r> « s' •» <1 « i 

(|(* ( / K .. *"" '■"'•W'* V ft (4 isfc t f 

mRAuttf 

;ourhou*e,ihat*h&jilhbiW tow We* toe »V*»rAW^.mim 

*nic«a»),MmachWwltolt*(fi^ h, pla«ll|* m 


r^ionsdi the muideKto seek rediemattbe hand*of ^ mek';, 
d^en, if i| eon be proved thatthe deoVoyed *** hdled at the 
game of kulc-tauriv 1 hav* Vren told that eren tlw Amir, whio* 
he VMit* SamaskMid in aatumn, take* phrt In ihew game*, Md 
i* uot oflTeiidfd if puihed to ai^ one, or ir tiehnppew to reowve 
a liuli with a whip, a* the Uftw can b^ty |» avindrd at the 
fiat icramble for the alaughieied khk; toeaiMe all the rider* grt 
jammed togetbn, and then each with hi* kamohik deal* blowa 
ririit ind lefts «idravouring to clear ihr way foe bto lior**.— 
BMpitu It* Jtmtr and tti Ftaf!*} bg ibt HahtM C, it ifoto. 


Avahvhm of Ihr i#4»*.—You hear die thunder of (lie unseen 
nalauehe* among the recessewtlf tbe mouiitumi, anni the can* 
vflien that you aie cloie to tlie umndtuig mimide which defies 
the acorthing yet hecoanee ^et more intense i—but it idull bo 
disturbed—how t By the eiglit of tliat wMch, uneien, was to 
terribldl Brum some jutting knob, of the size ot a ciialwet ball, 
a luuidful td snow ie puffed into tlie air, and lower ilown—ou 
the neigbhounng slant—you observe vem* of while sulidanfr 
fseamiug down the crevice*—like the tinsel stieaui* in the dw* 
tonce of a Pietty scetio iu nu Baiter meWdtama quickened by a 
&ch of magic mand—and t^ asllttle cloml at enow, as ftOrii 
toltiug Ikitito, riaai ftom the ftostwork liaihi—and thru a sound 
ks of a thu»der*cUm—all W sfUl and sileiU-end this h au 
Mvalanehe! If you cou bclwve this—nair sealtw die ^hs diat 

, snow aiM ios have Bern joat duJodged to posrer to erwib a human 

bvilUge-*yott n«y faeltave in the dutamco «t wUinn you shuid 
toitot Ihw scene, and that yw eee to m«to iff iw precuncm 
•tobawiBg ten allies’ peiVsndicuIea.afMnt j U is a dUScuU 

Jessen; wnd the dwimjportiA *to awful soulja aM the 

pretty eigld renders it harder, we ecHi twqavauuiche* oniMig 

tta liwr and a half pliKto v» <»eto » ftorit oT to oot^jfe i-aahd 

Wrued two other fttottratiana ^ the truth toti Itiiiidst tlw geuf 

aftrayff “helwving."-*^ 

# 
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[PrinftUciio] 

easays on the lIveI of kkmarkable 

PAINTKIIS ~Nd. XXXVI. 

^ 3ct<oi44it9 OF RAFiuLtti—con^tn»Ff2. 

PnMii'nccio, Nicroilii o»t Asatk, Rosso, aod 
otters vbo ported with them, sre desipwted.m the 
histaijr df'MTt ts the ‘ FontfmehlesuxSehooV ofnhicb 

Prhostiocio IS cooBidored the chief. •* 

Oiovanmi da Udinx, who excelled m paintmg 
anhauls, floim-B, *nd stiU life, was RaphacLs rhtef 
aasistsaf tn tte fttnous arabe^quei of the Vatican. 

PutiKO oat. V4.0A, teotber of Raphseils scholars, 
carried his ityle to Genoa, where he was chiefly em¬ 
ployed ; and AnoaitA ot Saiamsto, a&rmore ebarmine 
'■ patMer, who was at Botqp but « abort timfc has len 
xi^ picturas at Nsfdat, itai|rer''te Raphael in point 
oC mteg than those if Mhear sidKiUts wbp bad studied 
umtethMeyeforyearat Audnaaieint else to have been 
alted to brnmnUer in ihiitd and ebasadten lot Ra^dmel 
pameiii frmn bun w itfa deep regrel^ 

PfiUpMo C^JUBA. callett ftoni tte place of hi 
ViirlWN»dtoO da Caravagg^^^ wMi«.pedr toy who hi' 
Jiite^teWtoyed by tbo fnneo wdnieni In m Vwtteu.. 

fewetenortwtand afte^da tp |frSteitti«r^ 
cm^mrit m teawed to iMmitotthen toemhliSdtohat he 
; MW. and Bjimiff'^ooomrtpm and aided him by ^' 
abuctions' IMIteni of.Pelidoro’a gentoa tan foi 
loped Itself im a nwrious and Interesting oempOTi 
' <#4)ie two vteatom J'Bo had been a tnuou, or hrH,,, 
i jpe Wtould o«i a Wicklayer'B hoy, for the first twenty 


years of his life. From building houses He took to 
deeoiating them, aud from an early familuiity with 
the remaina of antiquity lying around him, the roftid 
of tho unedtfhated mechanic bcoatue unconsciously 
imbued with the very spirit oPantiquity; not one of 
Raphaers Icbol&is Was «o dktingidshed for a classical 
purity hf taste as Pohdoro. He painted chie^ in 
chiaro-scnro (that is, in two colours. light aUd khiSc), 
irlexes, compwKd of professions of figures, euch as We 
sw in <the anmbnt has-relicfl, sea and river gods, 
tritons, baochaxito,fiswfls, satyrs, cupldB. At Hampton 
Court there are six pi^l of b small narvfiw firlei& 
repratenting boys and sffimsls. which apparenfiy fiirniha 
the top of Bedstead or lOfne Other piece of raraiture; 
these will |pve s^e flfifit idea of the deiqoMtive stylo 
of PcBidoro. Inis uidn^ was toncdi eitaplcyed 
Haplei snd afterwsrus at IHaesina, 

SMsinated by upp Ida sonrants ^ 
mq 


f^uxesjwo ha MobsKfA, an excellelit ptf 
one ofliaimaOl's mud valuable assta^irts in 
turn sttbjecta, tbe ‘ 



dp- 
J 4 ^onof 
Qj[«dnters 
lyhy wtwetne 


Ai thil timoK^ b) tSa> 

»t ^ «yle» djati^iated < 
iegance qf tebcution, a UaatteSf in tba 

«.,K «a 

US vtiniOl to fiNHiitg ftnd treat-* 
grace and Ideahfy. There » 


UHi^a, vivid 
imatod‘--ta Rtfie srofea.^. 
like #6 very Gwalaa 

ment, but with mote ““ 





MittJAZlNE 


a pi6tof« ia OW' KuHoMiA Oklkiy 
F<«rar» O^o. «»),V)ibdi <wi}l give • ver]F<iM'idf* 
of tlii*«t:^ek jft itf Metutiei mpi i6i , { 




'X* ‘ 












lAiU **th«]r looked upon theoitelm m his piisonen, 
s^4 4 ] they possessed as his prop^^y. this oeing the 
else snffh tbe other houses which bed ftikn into fhe 
to the French.’* Bat seeing his generous tem- 
pteii Aey trusted he would not enforce » ruhteus 
rsiMMlfl; lud so ckB the day he was about tp depart, 
biviiuc rddovyired from hie wound suffidenay lo reipj'a 

H is hostess entered his room and fell on 
teiHK Mbre^i«i,bot he mmediately raised 
<*0014 not mffisr her to yty a word ttll 
d hy his 4de>*V Then, with many acknoww 
F pt kindness, and entreating his further 
offered to bun a httle sted box full oa 
g,4i«hso« is a Uttie present which we have 
U, he pleased to take it in good part’*^ 
htng, inquired how manyOdueats it can-dP 
ftarinii Ihe was o^ded at the smallness 
t, Implied, o4y two ihonsaod five hohdr^, 
hut if be ms not oontent therewith, they would pro* 
cure a largor number. But be refused to take any, 
saying, “ On my honour, madam, had yon given me an 
hundred thousand crowns, 1 should nm stand so much 
beholden to you as I do for the gomi entertaiiiaeot 
apd careful attendance I have received at your hands; 
be sasured that sthmever. 1 may be, you shall have a 
gentieniw 4 your sotvice aa long as God permiu mo 
to live,’* However, she the more earnestly pressed 
him to' accept that amaU gift aa a tribute of their 
esteem, till at length bO took the box and sent her for 
her daughters, who were very &tr and gentle maidens, 
and usra to play cunningly on the lute and the vir* 
ginala, singing very sweetly at the same where* 
wi^ they greatly solaeed the good hn^t dunng his 
siekneas. ^ben they came he told them *that their 
mother had constrained him to accept ao many ducats, 
which he divided into three parts, giving to each of 
them one thousand of the ducats as a marriage por< 

.a a.,.* aa a >a .« a a^aWa* 




lFn;g the ol tiui Sabiuiw, lly PuDifOci ] 

•H ..I—^ 

, CHBFAUER , 

(CmdaaMftosi PW* 3S } '* 

Next year Bayard was present at the taking of Bl^« 
scia, where be gave an eminent example of the noble 
generoaity of i |iue knight. Be waa urn first to enter 
the tpwn, but io doing so was wimnded in the thigh 
by a juke, which broke and Ian tho head hany^g in 
the yround. As span as thg plans was taken Bayard 
waa hn i^dot^ tsM from the nearest house and car* 


ftdotff tsM from the nearest house and car* 

__f*_ .0..._owit--_ ^0 aUf- 


iiw Md t>mmght to matt »nd protect Mr 
daughtanand hesseu. Madam, hfa itpUed. 1 may not 
rcoMto fro^t thia wound,'bat wMie S live fin wrong 
abjlLbo dornnh) yMt cw'yput lilau^Urs, only let them 
hM|np JlMr tduimh*^ a^ ftA Oi^aelpei to 
besaen Mihesplfimrs. Then bn fiU<ad|omeipf his 
own men gt the of fhw house as i guara am Btit 
It might whmliia wiiMn.nm Jwvin^ansii 


tion: ^e five htthd^ be placed in the hands of his 
hostessi requesfing Mr to distribute them on b» behoof 
among the nuns whose convents had been pillaged. 
$0 great was the gratitude of this family that it moved 
the good knight m tears. As be quitted his chamber 
to get on horseback tbe two fmr damsels of Uie house 
^me down, and each niad%him,a present, which they , 
road made during bis illness. One (d these gifts was a 
pretty nest pair of hraoeiota, delicately composed oi 
fine gold and siiy«r threads; the other s purse of crim* 
son mtin, most cttrioiuly wrought. He geye them 
many thanks, and said toe (presenta dme firom such 
good hands that lie should value tbmn at teu thousand 
crowns. *And to honour theiWmore, he bad the brace* 
letegmtupon hU arm 8 ,aad placed the porso ia his 
sleeve, dnulsring Uiat he would wear them as long aa 
I, they laate^or tlMnr takes.” When he r^oined the 
army, says^mus loyal servant,^^‘heWas welcomed'with 
such demonstrati^ of joy that H seemed as if, mini 
t'oming, tbe army bad roooivcd a reinforcement of ton 
thowuind men.” ■ 1 

V^t else remains to be told of the good knight ^ 
mum ralato ihore aummaruy. m was pieaout ait tfio 
bsttlo of Bavenna, wlmro ho greatly diaUimnithod Math ' 
I, seif. When tho French feross rottetdhd aftcf that 
> evetst he waa wounded ia tho noclt; he Jmagi as waa 
uaual on such .occasional in the rear, < Fewemost la a 
chai^. laat in arotrfafi came % be i^etta* 
bliilMid jdace, and if bithsionr iw advaaomg often ooS'i. 
trimteA gxemly te a fictory, hit equanimity in refiring 
not aeidem tended* laajw))* ip pmerve the twmy fton 
deatructiofl. Ttoitt Bw hal 4 e fUt Terouanne. hi ISlA 
knownae thellafiiqof .Bpuaiiitoaitem eagerneis tfae^ 
Fvsfioh ihovef to«im^.{wei the field, dmng, as the 
hwfi servipt sam, to miataken prdma, when the panic ■ 
smilfi the ffMdeniHBifi ftMteee with fomlpca of lus 
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followers («ud never had comuiander more devt^U-d So died Bayard, like his sUfiORtorR, on the field of 
■ Ones) determined to make a stand at a narrow pass battle. When the news of his doalh arrived the lamentf 
where a bridge evussed a brook, and a« give time to ation was universal, not only Ihrougbout France, but 
vtbe Fretidi cavalry to rally or to secure their retreat, wherever kuightbooa vyas held in estiination. The 
“ flo and tell iheiiV’ he said to one of liis men, “4hat honours paid to his rcinams iveie proporlionablo .fo the 
the enemy will he ha)iVa»>hour gaining this bridge.” regret for his Joss. The Spanish genera] di|eeted . his 
‘ He thus saved the French army, but was himself made body to be embalmed and |pnt home. The Duke of 
prisoner. When taken to tlus English camp Klaxifiji- Savoy, through whose donrains it ii As to pass, com- 
Han, who was serving with English kiiigt said maoded t^at the same ohservances should be shown to 
taunting! v, ‘‘k thought Bayard never fled*’ “Had I it as if it w'ere that of his own brother. When it 
fled, sire,*’ he answered, “ i should not be here now'.” arrived at Grenoble, his native ]*laec, the magistrates, 
Tl» youvlifol Francis I. had no sooner been protdauned the nobles of»the surrounding counlry, and most of the 
Jring tiian, athirst for martial glory, he led an army ^ 'inbahitants, went out in solemn procession to meet it, 
aeroBB the Alps, resolved to altenipt the recovnfy of and conducted it to a convent, founded by his unde 
l^he duchy of Mjian; but a powerful combination had the Bishop of Grenoble, at Wiriiin.s about half a wile 
™)ecn formed against him, and a large army was already from the city, where it was flflally dojrosited. 
afield. The hostile forces met at Marignano (Seju. Our outline of the good knight’s life is slight, but 
13, 1515>. Opposed to the French were the Spanish suflicient, perhaps, to exhibit some of the nioro prrf- 
and Italian troops, aided by a considerable body of minent features of his character. In the pagei^ of his 
Swiss infantry. The eiieountcr was terrible, making biographer he may be. seen at full Icngib. » Jlis valour 
all other bailies in which the veterans‘present had reads like that of \he Homeric heroes; and hia judg- 
beforc engaged “.appear but cbiidisb sport in theeoiu- merit in counsel waa,held in crpial estimation wiiii liis 
parison.’’ The battle la-sted two days, and the carnage courage. His personal disposition, the loyal servant, 
was shocking. Of the Swiss alone upwards of tep who liad the best means of judging, dedaies was no 
thousand, or, as some avened, nearly filtceii thousand less admirable than either: indeed he jiassionately ex- 
perished. The French were vietonous, and ^Francis, presses his belinf, "■ that since'tho.iTeatioii of tl\<‘ world, 
who had beheld tiieiuodigies of valour the gooii knight neither among Christians nor Ileathc-us, iiaiii any 
accomplished, tcqncstcd and received the honour of human beinguiipeared that hath done less ibiH isdis- 
knightbond from him upon the field. honourable or more that is boiituirable than he.' J)ai- 

The death of Bayard occurred in 1524. He w'as with ing his life he inainUined many families whose eiriuun-. 
the army rent to oppose the Spanish forces under the stances had become minced, tliouph his beiieioJeuee 
colchrated Constable Bourbon. The Fitmcli commander was not known till after his deatli. Tlie iiietaiiees we 
Bonnivet was quite unequal to theditficultie.sof Ifis posi- have given of his hutminilv !ni>l g(;iierosity*weie by no 
tion,and Bayard in vain rcmonslraled wilhdiini on liie uiearis utioommon ones. In speaking, however, of the 
imju udencc of his course. After various successes the liunianity of Bayard, the tiineb in wbieli he lived must 
. Froneh were compelled to retreat, but. were overtaken be borne in mind or a lahsc iinjin i&iim may be con- 
near the Sesia by the Impevialisls, who attacked them veyed. He was moic bumaue than lii'^ eompeers, but 
withgreatfury. ilimiiivetwaswonndeihandhecoijsigKed not more than his liiue or his order. ^Jhivatrv wiis an 
tlie direction of the army to Bayard, wliu received the iiislilntimi for the noble ; it stooped not to the lonly ; 
charge sorrowfully, remarking, “Jl i.s too laic.” While and Bayard's courtesy ranged only within the smlie 
conducting tlic tear and exhorting his men-.at-anus to liniits. Accordingly his biogi-aphcr, while he tells liow 
retreat as oidmly as if they were marcliiug in tlieir iJiiights aw succopied ana; though made pris.onei,s, 
own countiy, he was sinieK by a stone from a lianiue- treated with all honour, says also. “ the eoi.iUiy sol- 
bus, which I'vacUired his a^iiiie, and fooling that hi8||dicrs” aie “killed like cattlenut, we* may hope b 
womid was mortal, he exclaimed, •* O God, I am slain.”'^iayard’s will, though he does not appear oj or to hav» 
His steward, Jacques Jouifroy, assisted him to di.s- thought alxmt them. Again, while gentlemen are 
mount, and the good knight said to him, “l.ctmebc coniuiendetUfor making a gallant deience. wlu n 
hid down at the foot of this tree, and place me that J country-people, who have stood out stoutly, are taken, 
may face the eJemj," arldiiig that he had never turned it ^ trieil “ whether ttieir necks are slnnig enough to 
hh back to biro yet,and would not begin now be was dy- carry a b-'llleincnl.” il is well-known aveisuni to gun- 
,ing. Then Imaddresscdhiniselfto the oifices 01 religion; powder, wliieli was coming into pretty general use to- 
► holding the cross of his sword liefoie him he confevssed wards the end cf hiscareeri arusti mainly from italevoi- 
lo bis stewavdrtbcre being no priest at liand. A Sw iss ling cbaractcr, “ it being a groat htartsore to him that 
captain proposed to carry him oil' upon ^os, but he a valiant man should be slam by a paltry pitiful raga- 
woulil not allow il; his life, he said, was tosI ebbing muffin;” and hence he never gave quarter to u harque- 
Rway, and lie entreated to be permitted to employ the bussier. Not the least noticeable of his excellences 
little that remained of it in thinking about bis soul, was his entire freedom from selfishness. He never 
Nor would he allow his friends to remain with him, a« dispraised a rival nor ever praised himself; and while 
fiiey would gladly bavie done, but bmnight them to all others were eager after the spoil he never sought for 
., earn for ibeiaselves, clKu ging thefti at the same time any, replying to those who blamed him for not enricb- 
.with salutations for his noble friends in France; Jouf- ing himself, “ Geutiemen, I do my duty; God hath 
froy alone he permitted to stay. When the Marquis not sent me into the world to live'npou plunder and 
of Fcscara, who eotmnandcd a part of the pursuing rapine.” But “of worldly pelf he took no thought at 
army, reached the spot where Bayard lay, he dircetod all. as he. clearly proved, being at his death Utile ricjicr 
: a tent to be pitched iVir him, and pH possible cu e Iw- tlian at his birth hour.” M'hen asked “ Wbi^t goods 
?,j' stowed Hj>on .him. At the sam^i time he pronouitced ought the noble man to leave to hia thildreii T -^s 
}■ over Mm a .lofty euiogium in the Sp&uisa language, answer was, “Those which fear neither rain nor sttM, 
declaring fi)a^“t’itmgn his master had no more fonntd- nor the poprer of man, nor human justice—wisdom 
tr'able adversary iu ha wars," he would gladly “part andvirtue.” His whole lifeis a proof dSat he took upon 
with a qiur»;ofbis*own Mood (.could that be done with* himself the calling of a knijpit with no ignoble or 
- out loss of life), and abstain from flesh for two years, scifisUaim. He embraced it lu tinth and hbiiour, and 
or give the hiUf of all he jiossessed in tile world,” rather truly and honourably*chcryied it. Ta »b such a vo- 
than “all kniglithkid siiould sustain so heavy a loss.” cation seems not tiio noblest, but il was otherwise 
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thmtpht in hi# time; aiidhiS nhole life was an earnest 
hopeful cndeavdar'to live «p to its hi$;hest require*- 
TJtenfs. A irtie Utun deserves honour dnd aeknowiedg-. 
inent when lie is recognised, whatever be his ealiitig, 
whatever his purpose; and a truer man than Tlayard 
can hai dly he found. 

- « -;- 

CITLTIVATION OF THE NUTMEG IN BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

1'ni itK have heeu within the last few years some in¬ 
teresting details published rcsjX'Cting the .growth 
of (tpiVes in Botne or other of the British colonies. 
Scarcely any of those eoniinodilies which oonstilnte 
spice are brought from our own territories; and. in 
order to a'icertain whether the difficulties attending 
"their introduettbn might not be overcome, the Society 
of Arts has from time to time ollered premiunis. One 
of its premiums was to this effect:—“To tlie person 
who shall grow tlie finest samnle’of mtmvys, of good 
and iTRTcliantabte quality, not k>ss than twenty pounds 
weight, in any part of her Majestv’s dotninions. in tlie 
West Indies, or in any Britisrti pfantatlon on the coast 
of frica, or ,of the several ii>iatid& atijaecnt thereto, 
or in till' island of Sin^fapore, equul io those importt'd 
Ifom the i.slandsof the East Iiidii's ; - the tiold uietial.’'. 
In ri'jily to this oiler f)r. MontgoinerIt', of Singapore, 
sent to ibe Society, in lwi2, n iraehet of about tiiirty 
ii.ntnds of nutmegs aiul six pounds of mace, grown by 
him in that islanil. lie received the Society's gold 
medal, and romrounicdlpd an iiitcresimg account of 
the measlbes bthen to introduce the cultivation of 
these spices into the nxlreuie corner of British Asia, 
Will ie Singapore is situated. 

Dr. Montgomerie states, that so long back a!r]821 
Home young nutmeg and clove jilants were cairied by 
Sir Staiufiird* Kafiles from BcnciKilen to .Singapore, 
and placed under the charge of Mr. John l)ayn, a 
gnulcnian u ho bad aoiiie experience in tho cultivation 
nl spices at Bciicoolen; and wbo had al»(i' some tjjen 
jila' ed under him who ^ere accqsloincd'to the work. 
A jilant.ilion was formed on the eastern slope of a hill, 
whore lliore’ was a deep soil of ferrtiginous clay and 
Hand. Bihh nutmeg and clove plants throve very weu, 
and roiuinenced to bear in l82.'>. From this time the 
phiiit.ition was placed under., the charqe of different 
]K’r,“oiis, and several small plantations were comiiieticed 
by priviili' ]»erson8 in Wilier situations near the t^wn; 
the seed having been procured fiotn Penang. 

Dr. Moiqgotnerie left Singapore in IH'27, and on 
returning tOjit in 18X», he found that neglect and 
blight had destroyed most of the clove-plants; but tlie 
imtmeg-tveos had presented so favourable an appear- 
nnee that he was induced to mmimence a plantation on 
a jiiece fff ground belonging to biinself. The ground 
niiisisted of a low rputid hill with a little level laud at 
its base; the hill being sixty or seventy feet high, and 
the whole about fifteen acres in extent, sheltered from 
the east wind by higher hills; the soil on the hill was a 
Sandy clay, and on the level base princijially blue clay. 
A supply of nuts was procured from Penang, tho tints 
being packed carefully in a Iwx, with layers sf earth 
alternatelv between each two layers of nuts. 

A-bed for a nursery was prepared with burnt earth 
and buffalo-dung manure, on the red soil of the plan¬ 
tation, and shaded overhead ; the seeds or nuts Ming 
planted about a foot apart. Wliea they were about 
a vrar and a half old the young jilanis were carefully 
separated and dug s{», e-teh one .surrounded at the 
iiiot ivitfi s hall of eartli aboutafoot iliriianieter: They 
uPie phinteilin places prepared'for tlteir reception, in 
holes which had been py? about two feet wide bv one 
and a half deep; a little soil, prejiared with hurnt 


earth and buffalo-dung, was thrown into each hole, the 
plant Was introdii<x»d, ami the bole was tilled with the 
same kind of soil pressed firmly lonnd ib<' 'iliiut. The 
pBint was then shaded from tho sun by ]>..miug four 
posts, two on each side, about four feet from the plant, 
with the tops inclitmd inwards; and on the tops, of 
these Swiiings- were spread, nie awning was made 
of tbesame material as that employed jbv the Malays 
in thatching (Iteir hcAe, being made of the leaves of the 
neeg^ah folded and tied on laths of the Neboug palm. 
The trees required to bc%haded for ihriHi or four years, 
and jirovision was made for shifting the awnings 
liiglifT and higher, to suit the gr.iwlh of the plants. 
Aliout eighteen months or two yeais after tlie ^uund 
was planted, additional plants were pjaced between t|M 
former ones, one for each. 

In 183R and isiW a few trees that were first planted 
began to show blossoms; and in the following year 
certarti trau-splaniations and re-arraiigement.s were 
made, to strengthen and improve the whole plaiitaiion. 
Every year a trench about a foot wide by fifteen inches 
deep was dug round caeli tree, at about where tlie 
roofjs terminated,-—the drop from the exlrcmitv of flic 
branches being taken as the guide, going a little wide 
at first, and digging nearer until the tips of the roots 
were e.xposed. The e.trth from the trench was thrown 
on the down-hill side of the tree, so as to increase the 
level, and tlie trench was filled up with surface soil 
mixed with hunil earth and manure. 

Dr. -Montgomerie purchased in 1839 another plaiita- 
tioTi, boidering on his former one, and of about equal 
size; it coiitaiiiod about thirty good trees and five or 
aix idferior ones, about twelve years old,,which were 
in very pjood bearing; the rest of the ground had been 
also recently planted out; and there was also a iiuii-cry 
of young plants, u Inch served to replace inferior ones 
in both })lantations. From the thirty-live trees of the 
new. plamtatioii there were obtained, between June 
1H39 and June 1840, about eighteen thousand nutmegs, 
varying from 8i,x hundred to twenty-four hundred in 
each nioiiUi, accmdiiig to the weather. The average, 
take tho good and bud togctlier, was about five hundred 
nutmegs from each tree. 

The nuts (for the nut megs constitute the iiuts of the 
tiee'l burst when ri}ie. They are then plucked by 
means of a sharp hook fixed on the end of a long bam¬ 
boo* There aixi many persons, perhaps, who use spice 
to wTioiii the fact is not known that wcce and mimeg 
are parts pf the same fruit, macc hei^ the sheJl of the 
nut wlq).se kern-'l constitutes mitnicg. Tho fruit a« it 
hangs on the tree has an ('Xtcrnal onvfclope of a soft 
pulpy substance, then the shell or mace, and then the 
kernel or nutmeg. In the Spice Islands, whence, this 
produce is chiefly obtained, the people who collect tlie 
nutmcg-fniil, cut it open, and throw away the piiJ]iy 
substance or c.xtcnial coat. The mace beneath is a 
thick membrane rather than a sliell, and is carefully 
taken off' and dried. 

But to proceed with the Singapore system. The 
mace was removed With a smalt eircular gouge, and 
ilricd in tlie sun for a <lay; but before it ^ot quite 
hard, it was laid between planks covered with linen 
cloth, and iiressed flat under a wooden screw, so as to 
*keq> it in shape, and prevent .it from getting broken 
in packing. It was afterwards thoroughly dried in 
tAc sun. The nutiai^ themselves were dried iu the 
sun until they shook in theft" shells, a period of about 
six or eight days; and they were tlien put into a 
basket and hung in the smoki of a wooden fire for a 
month or two. When about to* be shipped off, Rie 
nuts weri» cracked, and assovtcd in tlir'ee parcels ; the 
first quality ctwisisting ot the large, plump, and heavy 
nuts; tlie second, of tlie small heavy ones; and the 
third, of the shrivelled light nuts. 
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(o be levied befora the ground breme to ^oduoe 
much M tn)] never the enikne! ouUay, it falls hard; 
and «rheu the tnefcao ^ehd> at the end of fifty years, 
reverti, vith all itllmiirovettents, hbusea fences, 
biidgea fruit*ti«e«, ted valuabie tunber that may have 
bate plauted by the tenant, and vitheut any atipula* 
tlen for reaiuneratieD for pwmanent iatpevementa by 
Idiiit the terns an* e» abterdiy severe Uiat it reqoim 
explanation why peo|^ could ever have been induced 
to cultivate/* m 

These observalians, and others of a similar wnd, 
evidently relate te the nreraeet of profit which a oul* 
titeitir would have uadat ^ existing arraPfemesita 
hd|UngapDre in reopetit tC the renting of land, and not 
bb ^ capabdi^ thh distnct fbr growing natmogs. 
The aampies seat i» Etmlatid were aubnutted to a 
ih^ »^key^ and unere tbund t» be of very good 

A fewjwtrd hehtei, the Sbolely of Arts bad given a 
similar imML i la a liold xnediUi to Mr. I^hhart of 


dad firoffi Cbrnnhsh ha tbs tevty fteri m the preaen t cen> 
tesyt but dUVPd beloro any fiivourable 

IMtebi were QOMitnd^lls wm tree la one rrquiHi^ 
teodi care and attention* 
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^ .as* « 

jbm Si mdhinaadiWQontmeter tlWM|m«r 

h Wft «* *JjwAihm Iks to 

sayandsirt w pw i to d ep df hs aUsWi. Imeamsbehointwids 
i|ai%,0«4Sd ta wd W attp a li>« sprcisX sUfiAsr. a Summ. 
tetMi «r te MttUy dmflfiMiA Slid luM thii tibnty of attendhw 
S^iil d^ tew s of bit'ltateer and lasr^ whif 1» eaulw 
Mfm mA anotmt m it fiid^bs snSy 

ntlmt toftadwa if he ■liBsei, aud this will neitbw oenosm 
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Kii jtMttwon, wit miiSbief to gw pnblie, ] . ^ ,. 

NUMi of ms gKtmm do oM perwit Uio to uqdwwti biwiMi;! 
IWM wHninit thriBtarT w tdsH Mmm or awoltoir, sad »a 


fonatumS byilMi tf 


dimloidMd tmoe the lUitUotiOH of Sn VaomoMoa bv the ^ 


attomsyw HtUottot,«)i>d tbsts « aSshpip duty of 1801 on bi« 
mdORtuiM, so fbst it b ptobobla tbit ms ts'sing of meOueWM 
Ons object in Ugidadng on eiaGbc. P«noif« who praotiis 


eunuaaliOQS; jAl ptnom who })r^lw as apothscAiiSk sniit 
SMV« a fiVs jrSsM' ap])w>>t>esihi|^ Tbs rsasoiM to/ tbh np{)r«i- 
UcsSbip alto m tnvtch ditnuiMieil by tbo lustitadou of sastuita. 
Hons, at wfaieb petsens we r^rctsd wbo fasve not die neoetwry 
knowlsdes, tiiey^baye senrd the regular pnuxi of 

apprenttoeship 'If the tponinaticsi of the sttMUry siHi apotbe- 
otty It suffloiently itncLtbat 4 s a better guarantee f<« then 
prc^tonol cotopebwos tbati tbs Bfew fast of havuig snred ar 
opittSntietdup Vet tbs app^SUtiOSsInp is tome guarantee foi 
the oboraetet of 4he apothecary and solicitor, whlrb toe «t- 
nmiiMtion alone eacnot be, fw a yontb wbo has rnucb niiscoti* 
dueirtl bimislf duting his apptmttcesbip (aiiiiot rteoite the 
tettiniomal of bis msster for goim conduct, and be m lutble to 
bm« hit mdsntatei cwicsllcd. The attorney and ajiotbeiiuy 
belong to two okttes whose seivlosa are ronstautly required by 
the publio, wlto have lUtle er no neans of judgni/ot tUeit pro¬ 
fessional ability. A man esa tell sf bis thoemSker oi tailor 
uses bun well, but bis liealtli may be ruuied by bu apothecary, 
or bis affairs damaged by bii ottomey, without his knouiug 
where the fault ties Ibere is no objection, theteioie to nquuniq 
iqiptoiniOeship or any other eoadition Irom anathwniy or ejwtbe- 
earf which abbll be a guarantee for bu piofessioiml competence, 
but aotbing mote should be required than is neresaaiv, and it is 
geiiiHidly agreed that an apptenticeihip of iivi yews is not neces* 
sasy. If, however, the law were alg>ied in this lespiel, it is venr 
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oentmiie, and there would be no good reason f p ili law mier- 
|tetig if the paitiss weie willing to make suih a contract. In 
W those arts, crafts, tradas, and mysteries which a Uby u sent to 
learn at an aarly age, a relation anaiogous to that of nidster and 
servant, and pasmt and cjnld, la mpeitary both foi tin siumty 
of tba master and tbe benefit of tbs boy. Adam Smith tiieaks 
of anprentioaship os it the only question was tbe lebgth ot time 
neCMsary to learn the art oi myatery in. If paidiis uui keep 
fiieir ehtldmn at home or at sebosll until tbey appioetb man « 
estate, the coutml created by tbs contmot (ff tmjlriwtMeship u 
less neoessary, and (be term for eervlng * mater need nm be 
longer dum »requisite ftir die leemiBg of tbe art iStdl, if ftie 
cestract is lett ibrn by Aa law, it Will depend on many rtrsum- 
Itattoas, whsthor tbs tmtK wui b* mmtsnt With such 4 period; 
be way isquiie tilbSc more moMpwitb dis ap|pi<9iuee aud 1 ms 
ef Ins lerViM, or less of hm money ia 4 tegs of bu service This 
m a mater that no Itndstse ssai vMmalT Intsrfsie with But 
when boys hove home Si te sod am isntio learn an 

art, itwnteemary that fiMysbmud'wssulqeQtedtooentnd.aiid 
foe a wmsidetable psu^. Tb^f must Isam do be attentw* tu 
fiisit iiusinmlii mtfiwwwsis sm^wsUdtohatedt ^stad if tbpr 
.mate's sA mem » teod twammw tei mot4 4 (s«iiilS)(» of a 
boy*sai0rmtiWHidp»uianiL If & mater oosSitot sets good 
Biuun[dft fiw itect wtU be that be will not be so likSly to mye 
apprentleSi, for ontteiretitioesbip parttkes of ^ imtddl bf a 
lebecdedmmHoibSp sunoatioBmsnisttbmyste^attttSttio^ 
poshteq ‘for.fiis woddi stbl it fiuterWbo can teSt tenare 
ymstbs to ttob fibtstetd way Is nftet teily to Ws t& offiw' 
ef S|qsteWees.T<ed!toW^ wMh MS^Jtfftnrttee>-7lto Ptluieat 
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THEA'KAll OK THE POKTS. 

No. III. -5 ^'rino Flowers. 

® It lias bof-rt objccU’tl to* ISlilton 
that in liis ‘ Lyoidas’ lie orninn r.ates 
V aulonp “ vernal flowers” ir any ol 
those which are the offspring of 
Midsummer, and of a still jnorc 
advanced season. The paseage to 
which the ob)cctioii applies is the 
, following;— 

I ■* N’e Vallies liiw. wtii'ir llu’ rnilil wliis- 

A ))ers riM’ 

ra Of stiades, anti wanton winiU, anti 
if > ^nit.ilj'tii|. lirooVt, 

Oti ttliiise I’tesli lap (lic [.htiiI star 
sjiarf.'ly I'loks, 

Throw liilher till yotir tjn.iiid itia- 
iiieTtf t'y< «, 

That on ihegit-. n Ini f suck the hdnit-il 

( shiiwt-rrt, 

\ .VniJ pni'iilt’ nil tlif gr.mnt] with vpr- 
I') nal llowfiti. • 

r Bring llio latlie jirimroSt' that fonialy-n 

I 'liftt, 

j 'The Ii’.ftct! cvow-ltie ;ind ji-alf* (.'ssn- 

miiio, • , 

\ The white pink, niitl the jiansy freakM 

with jel, Vj 

The gjowing vitjet, 

The inuik-rose, aiitl the well-atlitM 
woutlhine, 

. , With nnwclipsi wan tliat hang the peii- 

j hive heatl. 

Anti every/Iinver that Kiiti emhroiderj' / 

\ vuMn: [ 

fl Bill araiiiatilui. all hks lieaiily j.lietl, *1 

|V .\nil,^ilafli»iliHics fill their enjM wllli ' 

W . . k 

/ 'to .Mtrow Ihe liuiicat hearve wliere ‘ 

l.ji.ill lies." • 

A little eonsideiatioii vv»!l \ ■ 
show that Milton could |lisiiu- 
i guish between the flovvois of 
Spring and the flowers of 
Summer. 'I’lie '* Siei- 
lian M usti'’ is to “ call 
" the vales, and bid them 

j! hither e.ast their bells, V \ 

Riulllowrels ofathou- V 
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sand hues.” There 
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were not only to bo cast tlie " quaint enamell’d eyes” of eeption of the passage. After the “ rathe [early] 
“ vernal flowers," but “ every flower that sad embroidery pri mrosc,’’ we Iiave, ^ 

wearsor, in the still clearer language of the origina,' « And tad flower tlmt »tr,we 

maimseript of the poeqiv “every hud that sorrow’s To write hia own wooa«n the vermeil gruln.” 

livery n'tsias.” The “ vernal flowers” wore to indicate • . .i... n... .. .i... ■ 

the youth of Lycidas; the flowers of "sorrow’s livery" ?'»?, 

were emhloins of his untimely death.,, The intention V oceeds with more of sorrow s Ineiy- 

of Milton is distinctly to bfe traced in his first eon- " Neit add Narcissus, that still weeps in vain.” 
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Til**!! coniP " llip wooilbiue," and “the pansy freak’d 
willi jot.’’ In the original passap;e “the niusk-roso” 
is not found at all. Milton’s strnvments lor the hier 
of Lycidas. we ludd, are not confined to vernal fitjuvers, 
and therefore it is unneecssary to elevate Shatsperc 
at llie e.\'pcnse of Milton: “While Milton lyid the 
other poets had strunp; together in their descriptions 
the blossoms of Sprinp; and the flowers of Summer, 
Shakspeie has placed in one Rroup those only nInch 
may be found^in bloom at^tflie same time.”* The 
writer alludes to the celebrated passage In the ‘Win¬ 
ter's Talc,’ where Perditaf at the eninmer sUeeji-shear- 
ing, bestows the “ flowers of middle snmmei” upon 
her guests “of middle age,” and wishes for “some 
(lowers o' the spring” that might become the *“ lime 
of day” of her fairest virgin friends: 

“ O, Proserpina, 

For the (lowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Uis’s waggon! datl'odils, , 

That etniie hetore tlie swallow dares, ami tale 
The winds of March witli heiuity; violets, dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Jorio's eye’', 

Or Cytherea's breath: jiale primroses, 

That die mimanied, ere they can behold 
Jtriglit Phmbiis iu his strength, a malady , 

Most incident to maids; nuld oxli|», and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kimls, 

The flowev-de-lnee being one! OJ these 1 hiet. 

To make you garlau.ls i.f." 

Tliis is inilccd poetry founded upon the most accu¬ 
rate observation—the pciTcct combination of elegance 
and Irnth. 

The exquisite simplii ily of (jhaucer's aeeount of his 
love for the daisy may well follow ShaksjiereV spring- 
garland.* Rarely eould Iw move from hbi books; no 
game could attract him ; but nlien the flowers begin 
to spring, 

“ Kar*-well my book and my devotion.’’ 

Above all tbe flowers in the mead be loved most 

“ these flow'iis while and red. 

Such that me:i callen Daisies iu onr town ; 

To them have I so great aired ion, 

As I said erst, when coraeii is tlie May, 

Thill in my bed then' davvetli me no day 
That I ii’ani up and walking in tbe mead 
To see this (low’r again,! the sumi£ spread, 

'When it <i|)i'iselli early by the morrow ; 

'llial liliasfiil sight sofleiidh all my sorrow ; 

Sc) glad am 1 when that I have ])reseiire 
Of it, to docn it all reverence.” 

Chaucer nelcoiiies the “ eye of the day” when “tbe 
month of May is coinen.” Another true poet, Burns, 
has immorlaiizcd that solitary mouutaiu daisy tUkt he 
turned down with liia plovighon a cold April morning: 

* “ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thon’s met me in •in evil hour; 

Fur I miiun crush amaiig the stonre 
Thy slender steo). 

To spare thee now is past my pow r, 

* Thun bunie geih. 

Alas! it’s no tliy neboor sweet. 

The bunide lurk, compuniou meet 1 
llcndlog thee ’mang llie dewy weel! 

AVi’ spivckl’d breast. ^ 

When upward springing, blythc, to gieet 

The purpling east, , 

fiiiild blew tlie bitter-biting north 
I’pot) thy early, humble birth ; 

"Fet chmfujjly thou glinted foitli 
Amid ilio storm. 

Scarce rAr’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

f * Palterteii on the Insects mentioned by Sliaksjwre. 


Tlie nuiintiiig iliiw'rs mir gai<h>ii., yield, 

High xlu-lt'iiiig woods,nod wa's maim sluehl, 

Hut tliuu, beneath the random liield 
O’ clod or sliine. 

Adorns the hislie stibble-tiehl, 

Unseen, alanc. 

There, in lliy se.iiity miinlle clad, 

Thy siiuwy tiosom sun-ward spieud, 

I'liuit lifts thy unassuming head ^ 

In humirfe guise ; 

Bill now the sliare uptears thy lied, 

Anit low thou lies'. 

Hiicli is the fate of artless Maid, 

^ Sweet llow’ret of the rural shade! 

By love's simplicity betray'd 

And guileless trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
bow i* the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple Hurd, 

On life's rough ocean luckless stan'd! 

Unskilful he to note tlie r.nrd , 

» Of pri-ideiit hiiv, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow haul 
And whelm liiiii o’er ! 

•Such fate to siifTeiing wortli is given. 

Who lung with wants and woes has sli.v'ii. 

By human^nide or siiMiiin;>' driv’n 
*■ To mis’ry'i. In ink, 

Till wrench d ofev'iy smy lint lle.iv'ii, 

*' He, mill'd, sink ! 

Kv’n Hum wlio mourn'st the Daisy'» f.iie. 

That fate is tliine— no distant liate ; 

Stem Uiiiii's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy hloom. 

Till, crtisli'd lieneitih the furrow’s weight, 

Hiiull Ice thy doom !" 

This isa branliful spcciiiiMi of ibat poollral p.'iwci 
which 80»8 analogies in the naltnal .mii moral world, 
such as present themselves to ovoy iiiiagioative mind, 
but whicli few have tbe ability to translate into the 
liUiguagc wbteb all feel and uiiderstaiid. 

Robejit ITeubiuk is, in his quaint way, a m;isler of 
(,thiBait:— ^ 

“ F.iir Dalfadils, we weep to see 
Von liiisto away so sonn ; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain'd his tin.in. 

Slay, slay, 

a Untilahb hasting day * 

lias run 

^ But to the even-sting ; 

And, liaviiig jiray'd togetlver, we 
kVill go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as yon, 

'W’e have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you, or any thing. 

We die 

As your hours do, and diy 
Away, 

bike to the snminer's Tain ; 

Or 118 the jiearls of ini.rning's dew, 

Ne’er to bv found again.” 

lIitiiHiei:. 

Flowers and love are naturally associ.ited. R vi-i i-; 
thus sings of the violet: — 

“ Sweet violetjh laive’s {uiradise, that spicail 

Vuur gracious odours, which yon couched liear 
Within your plie faces, 

Upon the gentle wing of some eabn-bi'ealliing wind, 

That plays amidst the plain. 

If by the favour of ]'.ropiti(giu slais you gain 
Such grace as iu my ladie’s liosoni place to,(iii(k 
Be proud to touch those places! 

And when her womitli your moisture forth dath wear, 
Whereby her dainty prls are swteily fed, 
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Vour lionour* of the fioivrie meadi I jiray, 

Voti pretty dau^^litew uf the cuith and $ini, 

Willi mild and sireelly lircathiuf; •traight diiplny 
My hitter (.ighs, that have my lie.irt undone!" 

Disvvto.v lisit a Jove himiic for tlic small flowci 
l Its “ fr(r<ty prison — 

“ All as the hungry wintvi-atarved eiutli, 

WIkmc she liy imViire laliours towards her hirth, 

SiiiriK the day ujioii llio dark woiM erei'iw. 

One lilossiini tiirtli after unotlier }i**e|M, 

'i'lll die small tlowei, whose root is now nniHitnid, 
fi'cts funii the frosty prison of the ground, ^ 

Spreiding the leaves unto the jimvcrfid no-ni, 

Deck'd in fresh colours, smiles np.in the sun. • 

Never iinijiiiet earc lodge in that breast 
Wliei-e hut one tlionglit of Uosainnnd did rest."’ 

Ilut lltoro art^loftior feeliof^ associated with flowers. 
l/j\sc, in some poolii-al iniiids, rises into devotion to 
the (ireatjSource of all beauty and joy. Never wcie 
Sjirinrr-ftowera the parents of holier tlionghts than ate 
lotmd ill this poem of IIkiuikkt :— * 

“ How fresh, O Lord, Imw sweet (triil clean 
Are thy rcliuns! ov'n as the flow'ts in spring; 

’I'o nliicin hc^idis their own demean, i 

The lule-pasf,fro»l.s Irihules of pletyure bring. 

(till f melts aivay like'snow in May; • 

As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my ihiivel'd ifeart 
(’mild have recover'd gleeiiiiess? It was gone 
(t'liite under ground, as lluvv’is defiart 
Til s.'e their iiiiither-imit, wtieii they liavii iilov.u ; 

Where they, together, all tlie hard wcatlier, 

Demi to ilie world, keep house iiiiknoivii. 

’I lipse aie thy ivonih rs, I,old of [eiwei ' 

Killing and ipiiek'iiing, hringing down In hdl, 

And lip to heaven, in an hour; 

Al ikiiig a chiming of a paasing-lM:ll. 

At e say amiss, ‘ 1 Ids, nr that, is 
Thy word is idl : if «e could .spell. 

Oh, that ] once p.isl eliaiiging were; 

Fast ill thy I'liradise, where no llow'r can williei^I 
Many a spiiiig I shoot ftp fair, ^ 

Off ling al lieiiv’ii, glowing and groaning Ihilhei ; 

Noi doth Illy flower want a spring show'i : 

M y siiis#iid 1 joining together. 

Uni, while I grow in a straight line 
aiKiill upwards bent, as if heav'ii^v^e mine own, 

Thy anger l■olllee, and I deeline. 

What liosi to that '! Vihaf pole is not the y.otie 
Will re all things hnrn, when thou dost turn, 

And the least frown of thine is shown 'i 
• 

And now jn age I hicl again : 

After so niany deallis I live and wiile : 

I once iiioie smell the dew and rain; 

.'\iiil reT'sh veising. O niy onely light, 

It cannot he Iluit I am he. 

On whoiii thy leinjiests fell all night ! 

These are lliy wonders, Lord of love! 

To make us see lliat we are but flow’rs that glide 
Wbic.li wlieii we once can Und and prove, 

Tlion bast a garden for tis wlieieto bide; 

W'lio would be more, swelling tlnuiigli store 
Forfeit their 1‘iuadise by their pride.” 

IleBBKOT. 

IJy the side of our old poet of the Kng;lish Cliurcli 
tnay we worthily plact* thrt devotional poem on Flowers 
of a Tranaatlanlic bard, wliom we have quoted in our 
last paper, Longfellow : 

“ Sjiake full well, in laj)guage quaint and olden, 

Onesivlio dwellelh liy the castled Rhine, 

When fip called the flowcis, so bine and gnideii. 

Stars, that jii eailli’s (Irnnuneut do shine. 


Stars they are, wbeiein we lead our history, 

As Mitulogcrs and seers uf eld; 

Yet not so wrapiwd about with aweful mystery, 

^ Like the bitrniiig slurs whith they lichrld. 

^Vondetous truths, and miatiif,)!d as wondernus, 

(iod hath written in those slais aliove; 
lut not less in the liriglil flowerets uiidei us 
Stands the levviatioii uf bis hive. 

llngiil and glorious is that rerehilino' 

Written nil over tlfiS great wnihi uf ncis; 

Makin;f evident our own creation, * 

Jn these stars of earth-Tliese guldcti fliwets. 

And the Poet, faitliful and fai-seeing. 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
KH the aelf-siime, iinivcisal being, 

Wliieli is tlirobbing in bis brain and beiirl. 

tiorgeoiKs flowerets in the su!ili;.'hl shining ; 

lilossoms flaunting in flie eye uf day, 

Tiamnh>ii< leaves, with soft and silver lining, 

Uuds iliut op’ri only to decay; 

liiilliant hojics, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 

Klauntiiig gaily in the golden light; 

Large desires, with must iiiieeituiii lissses,' 

Tetidcr wishes, blnssoniiiig at night! 

Tliwe in floweis and men are more limn senniiig; 

Workings are they of the self-same powers, 

Which the Poet, in no lille dieaming, 

Seetli ill himself, and in Ihu flowers. 

Keerywhere alioul us arc they glowing, 

Some like sl.irs, to loll us Spring is bom; 

Otliers, thi’ir bloc eyes with tears o'eiflowmg, 

St.and like Ruth amid the golden corn ; 

I Not alone in Spilug's iinnurial healing, • 

j Aiul*ln Summer’s green-eniblaroncd field, 

I Hut 111 arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 

1 In the centre ul his brazen shield : 

I 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 

I 'On the iinmntiiin top, and by the brink 

i Of seipicslercrt jiools in woodland valleys, 

j Where the slaves of Nature sloop to drink ; 

; Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

1 Not on graves of bird and tieasl. alone, 

. Hot on old Ciifhediiils, high and houiy 

I On till! tomb of heroes, coivcd in stone ; 

! Ill the cottage of the milesl. ijeasaiC, 

I In anecstial liouses, whose crumliliiig towers, 

i Speaking of the Past unto tho jbesenl. 

Tells us of the ancient (I'ames of Flowers ; 

In alj jilaces, then, and in ail seiisoirt, 

Flowers e.vpiuid their light and soul-like wings, 
•Teaching ii«, hy most peisuasive reasons, 

IIow ukin they arc to hiiraan things. 

And with chiliMike, credulous fdreetiiiii , 

We Iwliuid their tender buds cx]iand; 

Kmblenrt of uur own great resurrection, 

Kmbiems of the bright and better land.'’ 

Go then into the fields when snow molts and the 
earth is unbouud. Pry into the hedfios for the first 
Primrose; see if then* be a Daisy nestling in the sltort 
grass; look fttr tho little Celandine that Wordsworth 
has glorified 

“ Kro a leaf i* on the nusli, 

111 the time before the Throsli 
Hus a thought about its nest. 

Thou wilt come wiili half a call, 

Spreading nut tliy glossy breast 
Idke a cmvicss Prodigal ;* 

Telling tales alsiut the sun, • 

When v.'U 've little warmth, or non''.” 


II 2 
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BALLO DEGLI ORSI, OR.BKAR-DANCJNG, 
AT ROME. 

With a few melancholy exceptiona, limited almost en¬ 
tirely. rvp believe, to what are technically called 
Caravan bears, or Show or Fair bears—all our mem¬ 
bers of the ursine family are now confined to our vari¬ 
ous zoological gardens. Bores he may yet 'meet in 
abundance: but a man may now walk evenj' day in the 
year from Whitechapel Church to Charing Cross, and 
back from the Cross to the Church, without the remot¬ 
est chance of meeting with a bear', cither walking or 
dancing. We arc men of the last century, and belong 
not to iiew but to Old England (and to us it must be 
Old England or no England at all); and we can well 
remember the time when dancing bears were a com¬ 
mon sight in the streels iif London, and when they 
shared the popularity and glory of om- more than Baby¬ 
lon, in about an egikal degree with Punch—wliom a 
utilitarian and timid age, and a h(>artless legislature, 
have in vain endeavoured to put down, as a nuisance 
that caused stoppages, and frightened horses, and made 
tumble out of tneir saddles bad riders, who never ought 
to have been in them. 

Tiie bears that danced in London in the tjpo of our 
childhood (the happiness and excitement of whicli 
happy season owed whole elements to the exhibition) 
were discreet, well-tutored, well-mannered bears; and 
their leaders were of that gentle and gentlemanly kind 
tbat\>ne of the guests of Tony Lumkin, Esq., at the 
Three Jolly Pigeons, had in his mind’s eye when he 
said—“ Wnat though a man does lead dancing bears 
about the country, that’s no reason why he shouldn’t be 
a gentleman." They ,were mostly black-eyed, black¬ 
haired, picturesque Italians, from the ridges of the 
Apennines, or gentle Savoyards from the declivities of 
tWAIps. They made their bears dance to pleasant 
and pastoral music—to the pipe and taboi; and it 
seems to us that we have never beard, iti England, the 
true legitimate tabor since the days when wc saw a 
hugeous brown bear dancing to it in the City Road. 
In Italy, at a much more recent period, we have heard 
the sounds p.Toduced by that happy combination of 
stick and sheep-skinq but even tnere it was in con¬ 
junction with au. interesting member of the hirsute 
•bear familyi who was cutUng cafiers in the Campo 
Vaccino, or Forum of ancient Rome, which—so fleets 
,tho glory of the world J—-is now little else than a cattle- 


market. In dur'mind the pipe and tabor and the bear 
are inseparably connected; we can never figure the 
image of th^ quadruped without seeing and hearing 
the two most antique and primitive instruments to 
which his fore-bears lifted their bind legs, when 
George the Third was king regnant of these realms. 
Why art; the sounds of pijie and tabor heijTd no more ? 
Were we to chance to hear them of a sudden iu some 
great thoroughfare, we should certainly turn round into 
some side street (one of those streels which Punch 
takes possession of to make people happy without 
dread of the. police or an indictment,.for nuisauce) in 
the entire expectation of seeing a bear dance. To us 
tlgiac dancing bears were, and for that matter still are, 
full of fun and of terror, of laughter and of awe. It 
^as an exhibition wberein^the sublime and ridiculous 
were not separated by even the single step, but where 
they met hand-in-haud and reigned conjointly; and 
absolute was the dominion of either in turns—each 
reign being a tyranny whilst it lasted. The monster 
frisked and gambolled iu the most grotesque manner, 
the leader occasionally touching him in his nctli^r or 
iiioic fleshy parts with a little goad. We hope the 
peint of the goad was not totf sharp. Wc think it was 
not and never could haVe been, for those bear-leaders 
were so gentle and so funny themselves. And how 
could they have been otherwise loadiag a life of pipe 
and tabor and dance? And when the slender goad 
touched the bear, and the pipe played out more shrilly, 
and the rat-tat-tat of the tabor went quicker, how did 
tlie heavy gentleman in the rough brown coat, with a 
rope to his snout, lump and caper round the little circle 
of which the leader and chid was the centre and the 
happy laughing spectators the edges! Was there ever 
anything so curaoersome as the bear’s lightness or so 
solemn as his frisks? The obese German that went to 
Paris late in life for a French education, and that 
danced on a drawing-room table—pour se fiare vif (to 
make himself lively) was but a type of Inis dancing 
bear. There was or is no equivalent for him except 
the dull matter-of-fact man that tried or tries to be 
witty, or the punster that puns with a solemn immova¬ 
ble face. And then for the terrible, that highest part 
of the sublime. When the bear had done dancing he 
stalked round the drcle—beiilg still on Ids hia4 legs— 
with a little tin dish in his month, to collcctflhe contri¬ 
butions of the spectators; uid he would come close up 
to you, breatliing and puE(ing in your* face, and wnen 
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halfpennies or pennies rattled into the dish he would 
growl a complacent ^rowl, and would make a most dis¬ 
mal and terrific noise, expressive of his disappoint¬ 
ment when the coin fell short or was slow in coming. 
At the time we speak of, as being part and parcel of 
our own experience, bruin’s fore-|>aws reached much 
higher than our head; and in our ey« his proportions 
were altogether monstrous and gigantic. Doctor 
BucklaHfi may bury his fossil bortes: his monsters of 
flood and field are pigmies to us now, to what the bear 
was then. And then the true nursery stories we knew | 
about bears and their doings, and their *never-to-be- 
satisflied voracity! How many mariners did wc know 
of, that had been eaten on the lotmly Shoje by bflown 
bears, or on icebergs or in whaling-boats by white 
bears ? As for the dark old man with a long tail and a 
wide bag that came to carry off naughty children, 
wic had ccased^o believe in him, for we b^ never seen 
him with our waking eyes, or heard him with our 
waking‘ears i but the, bear wc had seen many a time 
and often; we had even touched Ids rough coat to¬ 
wards tliat part which is farthest from the mouth, and 
when his mouth was in another direction and his head 
liohl tightly up by that most fearless and wondrous of 
men, the bear-ward or leader; and as for his voice, had we 
not heard the hdar growl, and roai?atjd grunt, and yell ? 
Many a time have we wakened from our sleep, when a 
foot perchance had got beyond the warjn, protecting 
bed-clothes, and fancied that the cold nose of a hungry 
bear was close to us. These were visionary terrors, 
but they came from what We had seen and heard when 
awake. In this philosophic age no child feels such a 
night dread (jf an ichthyosaurus; he has never seen the 
monster in the flesh, and (which is very comforting), 
never will see it. The dancing hear was muzzled, 
and was held by a strong rope; but the poiidcrvus 
strength of the muzzle spoke of the terrible strength 
that was in the* bear’s jaws and of the^ necessity of 
putting an iron stopper upon his appetite and man- 
eating propensities. Terrible, in short, was the dancing 
bear of our childish days; terrible was he am) funny, 
and the more terrible ffoir^ being so droll. Let meta» 
physicians say what they will, children have a strong 
sense of the force of contrast, and let those who doubt 
it see them take sugar first and senna afterwards, and 
then sugar alter that. Generally, but not always, the 
dancing bear was accompanied by a monkey or a 
danflng dog, or a leash of monkey*. [We believe that 
the legitimate bear drama was a monologue, and severely 
repudiated the adjunct *of dogs and monkeys.] We 
confess we loved to see the monkey with the bear; the 
light roguery af the one showed on so Well by the side 
of the heavy pranks of the other—the force of contrast 
could no further go. At times the monkey would 
danco a pas seui on the shoulders of the bear; at other 
times be would with many antics and grimaces hunt 
the bear’s head for that little creature which has been 
too exclusively described as being familiar to roan. At 
other seasons the bear would stretch himself at his 
full length upon the ground, and shut bis eyes as if be 
were fast asleep, or even stone dead; and thereupon 
jacko would dance upon his body from snout to tail, 
playing all manner of tricks ana taking all sorts of 
liberties with the great monster, indeed to the opening 
of his heavy eyelids with his inijiertinent little fingers. 
To this last trick the monkey tribe in 4heir intercourse 
with the bear family are smd to be prticularly ad- 
dieted. We mention the fact as suggestive of reflection 
and experiment to zoologists, idealogists, and other 
philosophers. Our own dear and ingenious and very 
hiarncd. friend, the lat«!»W. S. R., Esq., who was bow- 
bearer to »ie sovereign for the New Forest, and as 
such was sworn to be of good and kindly behaviour to 
all hCT majeBty% wild beas/s, who relieved his more 


serions studies and high oflicial duties with investi¬ 
gating the characters and habits of various four-footed 
and four-handed animals, and whose conversation, 
ndSer 

\ “ tunal to one key, 

Rarfun cbace, race, liorse, mare, fair, beat, and monkey,"* 

related a very striking anecdote to illustrate the habits 
of a bi'pin and the spirit of pbilosopbical inquiry that 
was in a certain jaclco. This bear and monkey were 
felloW-passcjigers on 6oard of ship, oi ratiier they 
were kept voyage after vo^ge on board of a man-of- 
war to amuse the sailors when they were home-sick or 
otherivise out of spirits. Being of the sluggish nature 
of his rat-’C, the bear would lie for whole hours togetlicr 
upon* deck, sleeping or dozing in the shadow of tlie 
bulwark neatest llio sun; and as he slept or dozed lie 
would frequently pass his paw over his closed eyes, or 
twitch it up or down liia rough face. This was care¬ 
fully oliserved by the monkey, whoso post, for tlie 
most part, was in the shrouds or up in the tops 
(whither be was often driven by the sailors for some 
uiiBcbicvous prank or other, or by the younger mid¬ 
shipmen, who are apt to be rather more mischievous 
than monkeys), whence he had a fine bird’s-eye view 
of all that was doing upon deck. One dav jacko was 
seen to descend from Uie tops, creep quie4.1y up to the 
bear, and open one of his eyes, into whieli he peeped 
with a very inquisitive and knowing look. As there 
uas a standing feud between the two, or as tlie mon¬ 
key’s chief occupation consisted of teasing the bear, 
the thing at first attracted no extraordinary degree of 
attention. But when it was seen day after day that 
jacko d|d the same thing, and was much excited when¬ 
ever the b<^ passed his paw over his dreamy eyes, or 
was uneasy*in nis sleep, the captain and the siwgeon 
began to consider of it, and, being by biilh Scotchmen 
and conser|Uontly metaphysicians, they soon came to 
the conclusion that the monkey lifted up the bear’s 
eyelids ’and peeped into bis eyes —to see what he was 
dreaming almit.i- 

For all that we know to the contrary, dancing bears 
may have become as rare a sight in the streets of 
Rome as they arc in the streets of London. But when 
we first knew the Eternal City (we speak of rather 
more than a quarter of a century ago), it was not so. 
One or two dancing bears were then to be seen every 
common working-day of the week, and more on Sun¬ 
days and Saints’ d^s, and other liigh festivals. Punch 
too at that time fiourished amazingly iii the city of 
the Ca*Bars. You could not walk from the Piazza di 
Sjiagna lc*St. PcUt’s, or the Vatican, or the Coliseum, 
or the Capitol, without hcai’iiig his shrill crowing 
voic#. This made a considerate friend and countryman 
of ours say to another traveller who was complaining 
of the dearth of amusements, or lamenting that after 
one had seen the ancient buildings and churches and 
the galleries of pictures and statues, Rome was rather 
a dull place—My dear fellow, have we not dancing 
bears? Have w'e not Punch? Then how can yon be 
dull here ? ■ ’ 

The leaders or bear-wards that we w’ere acquainted 
with at Rome and in other ancient and venerable cities 
of Italy came chiefly from the most mountainous 
regions of the Ducliy of Parma. In an early jiart of 
lire ‘ Penny Magazine’ wc have given some account of 
Ihis/ionntry and of its primitive and wandering inha¬ 
bitants. J In the same paper we have also described 

* Epistle from W. S, U., at Brighton, to thclljglit Hoiiouiidrle 
John Hookham Frere, in Malta. a 

f For some variatiorit to this good gtoiw we beg to refer oar 
reader to ‘Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club,’ or. 
‘ Anecdotes of Monkeys,' a little book which will much amuse 
him if he can only find a copy of if. 

J Penny Mag. Vol. ii. let Series. . • 
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th<? Provcditori, or the men of capital who provide the 
monkeys, bears, or other animals for their poorer and 
perambulating eouiitrymen, as well as the tutrious co- 
opeiatioti of capital or labour which is, or wa|„/iot 
inicotninon amougst these mountaineers and shov^en. 
We have there sliowii that four of these i)oor ftllows 
would buy one bear among them, and hold the pro¬ 
perty on the tenure of what they called “ a paw 
a-pirce’’ (una zaftipa ]>er uno) : and how two of them, 
leading the h«ir from country*®* country, and showing 
it together, would divide the profits equally, and then 
save or remit given proportions of the profits to the 
two eo proprietors who had stayed quietly at home, and 
who had contributed capital, hut no labour. Wc have 
also given to fame ibc name amt character of Rossi of 
Cumpiano, one of the greatest speculators in the l>e.n’ 
and monkey line, who, after wandering through the 
world on foot, acquired much money, became a consi¬ 
derable landed prupriidur in his native Apennlpes, and 
imported his wild animals direct from Africa. When 
wc wrote that notice—twelve years ago—-the great 
Uossi of Compiano was flourishing in his ainuetice, 
and we believe that lie is slill 'living, though he has 
long ceased to attend his beasts, or (in the phraseology 
of his coualryincn) to go about the world with the 
comedy,”* 

* [To lip couUuur<t.] 


MIJSCAIIDINE, 

A RfMAUKABI-a Dl.SFASE IN SlLKWORlQS 

Ir is well known that in many parts of tlic south of 
France, and in the noith of Italy, the silkwiirm is 
extcnsivelV reared, and (Hinstitutcs one of the chief 
sources of industry and prosperity to the people. The 
mode of trealmenl is briefly tliis: ■ -When tlic eggs are 
beginning to be liatclied, snccls of paper, pierced with 
small holes, are laid upon them, and tliiough these 
holes the worms creep, thus e,\tricating themselves the 
more easily from the eggs, and arriving at a supply of 
mulberry leaves, which are placed above. They are 
then transferred to liurdles formed of reeds, which are 
arranged one above the other, in the manner of shelves: 
t)ut in order to eiiononiise space, these shelves are often 
placed so close together as to induce disease among 
the silkworms. The iiisccts pass the whole period of 
their larva state on these shelves, undergoing the 
changes of the skin, four in number, which, with the 
tiorpor that precede.^, ami the increased appetite whicli 
follows each change, are well known to all who have 
kept these insects. ' 

The larva state of the silkworm lasts about thirty- 
four days. At the end of this lime the French peasants 
prepare small twigs of heath and other plants, and 
liaijg4hciu over llie sbelyes. The worms cease to eat, 
iind raise themselves up in search «f a place in which 
to spin their cocoon. They readily attach iheinselvcs 
to the plants, and in four days have completely en¬ 
closed themselves in tlieir respective balls of silk. 
With the management of these cm-oons we have no 
]>resent concern j our object being to exhibit the 
sources of disease arising out of improper treatment. 

Hilkworms arc subject to many diseases, which are 
for the roost part produced by tliat ignorance of 
the conditions necesaary to the priwervalion of healtii 
(whctlier in Iminan beinga or in silkworms^ wlych 
prevails to so lameniHble an e.ytcnl in tlie abodes of 
jioverty in all couuuics. Comil Handolo states that, 

* Tlw--® sbniilc pooplr of the Ajictminc* give flie elevated 
name of cewee^ to thi» |piTiih»1s of monkeys aiid the dancing of 
tears. It Is alutest (hi- only vomeily they know, for even Punch 
.Hid his wife atv',strati|;ei'» in these vi-iy wild and very poor 
u-giyiw. » ’ ; 
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for the most part, the roorhs appropriated to rearing 
silkworms among the tchaxite, farmers, and common 
cultivators of France and Italy have very much the 
appearance of catacombs. “ I have found,” he says, 
“on entering the rooms in which these insects wore 
reared, that they were damp, ili-lighted by lamps fed 
with rancid oil, the air corrupt and stagnant to a do- 
gi'cc that impeded respiration; the disagreeable elflii- 
via attempted to be tlii^uised by aromatics; tb»*wickers 
too close together, and covered with fermenting litter, 
upon wliich the silkworms were pining. The air w'as 
never renew^pd except by the breaches whicli time had 
made in the doors and windows; and what made tliis 
the Snore deplorable w-as the knowledge of the effeet 

? reduced on the persons who attended to these insects, 
lowcver healthy they might have been when tliey 
entered on the employment, tliey soon e.'tperienccd a 
melancholy change: their voices hecamf hollow ; the.ir 
eomplexiuiis pallid; their health was in fact doBtroyed, 
so that they appeared as if iBsiiing from tlie toinh, or 
recovering from seine dreadful illness.” ' 

In addition to the general weak and siikly state of 
Uic worms consequdht on the absence of fresh air and 
the natural light of day, two active diseases are engen¬ 
dered : the one called the jatmdi.ee, in consequence of 
the yellow colour it froduces on its victims; the oilier, 
muscaniine, beiaiiw the body of the dead worm n'- 
scnibles certsjin sugar-pluins manufactured in Pro¬ 
vence, and called by that name. In Italy this latter 
disease is known by the names calcitw, calciitetto, and 
caleiiutrcto, all of whicli refer to the c/uilAy appearance 
of the insect after de.atli. Miiscardine is by far the 
more formidable of these diseases, including in its 
ravages, at certain periods, the cstablishihents of the 
careful, as well as of the careless rearers of silkworms, 
and defying for a long time the inquiries of scientific 
ineii, who sought to ascertain the real nature of Ibis 
remarkable malady. 

'I'here is no record of tlic period when this disease 
firyt began to display itself; but it has liecn for many 
years the scourge of the silkworm districts of Italy 
Vid the south of Fratiec. No sooner did it appear in 
any quarter than it exletided its ravages with fciitful 
rapidity among the worms of a whole village, and often 
of a whole district; and what was still more unfor¬ 
tunate, it usually appeared just at the iieriAd when the 
worms had consumed the whole stock of mulbeiry 
leaves, and were prepaj-ing to spin tlieir cocoons. *Tbp 
evil at length became so manifest as to excite the altcn- 
tiog of the French government. In the year 1800 a 
conimiss'sn of inquiry was issued; and on two or tliree 
subsequent occasions the Royal Ai:aden\y of Sciences 
of Paris directed certain naturalists to ipquire into the 
eirciiinslanct-B of this malady, and to suggest, if pas¬ 
sible, a remedy. 

None of tliese inquiries seem to have led to any very 
important results, chiefly owing to the difficulty of 
ascertaining the real nature of the disease ; wlien, in 
the year 1835, Dr. Bassi of Lodi announced that Miis- 
eardinc was due to tlie formation of a minute <-rypto- 
gamouB plant, or, popularly sm-aking, a mtmidiness, in 
the interior of tlie body of the silkworm. This an¬ 
nouncement was received W'ilh extreme surprise : Dr. 
Bassi’s statement was scarcely believed. Tliat an ani¬ 
mal endowed with life and activity (for it is at the 
very time when the worm appears to he moat vigorous 
that it is attacked) should lurnish nutriment to a ve¬ 
getable snbetance; or that there should be, as it were, 
a conflict between a vegetable and an animal, in which 
the latter should yield to the former, seemed indeed 
past belief. •< 

Soon after tliis announcement was made, Ahdonin, 
tbe celebrated naluralisi. and editor of the zoological 
series of ibe ‘ AnnaU's d(:s,.Scieneca Naturclles’ (from 
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s-evora! of the vohiiiiea of uliieli many of the followinj^’ 
*lelails are derivetl), tioiiceiving that so extraordinary a 
case of iHirnsitim, as ho calla it, merited the notice of 
the naturalist, insliluted a smies of exi>erinient» on the 
Biibject. His inquiries were cojnnienerd on the 2lst 
of June, 183G. lie obtained a rhrysalis which bad died 
of inuscardine, and found the whole surface entirely 
covered witli a white floury efflorescence, one of the 
most obvious characters of the malady. lie also pro¬ 
cured upwards of one hundre.d worms belonging to a 
\ery fine variety called Sina, which had been hatched 
at Paris on the 2Htli of the preceding month. The 
first individuals opciated U)ion were (lorisequcntly 
twenty-four days old ; they h.ul cast their skins Uirce 
t imes, and were about to ehange them for the fourth and 
iasl lime. 

It was now to be seen whether healthy worms could 
be inoculated*with the disease: and if so, whether 
they were equally liable to infeetiun in the three stages 
of caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly. Also, whether 
the vegetable? parasite appeared dfter llio death 
«>f the insect; or whether it \’egetated within the body 
of the living animal. In the latter cjise the organic 
changes induced would bo matter of interesting in¬ 
quiry. It was also to be ascertained under what cir- 
ciiinsiaiices the parasite a)tpeared<suii tlic body of the 
wonii, and what were the charactAs <01 this strange 
v(;getatioii. 

On the 21 St of June, at five o'clock, the Iherinometer 
indicating TU" I'ahr., M. Audouin commenced his ex- 
jKuiinents on ten silkworms. They were lively and 
V ignrnus, and about fifteen or sixteen lines long. By 
means of a needle a minute puncture was made in the 
side of each >t'orin, so carefully as not to injure any 
essential organ. A small pm lion of a limpid yellow 
liquid escaped, and a minute quantity of tin* white sub¬ 
stance from the diseased woiin was introduced under 
the skin of other worms. These worms appeared agi¬ 
tated during five or six minutes, and then resumed 
ttieir food as if nothing had happened. 'I'he ncjit 
inoi'iiing the wound was indicated only by a small 
black s|)ul. During the day those insects apjfl’ared tc^ 
be as lively and well as tenTJthers which had not been 
iimculated, but were placed iimler precisely the same 
cii( uinstance.s ■ftrith reinieet to temperaline, food, &c. 
Oil the 23rd kiid 2<Uh of June they all prepared to east 
their skins, and reuiaitied iiiimovablc, without taking 
any food. On the 25th they had all east Uieir skins, 
and on the following day they took their food as usual, 
the inoculated worms bc/ng even more voracious tliip'i 
the otlicrs. 

Thus, during five days after being inoculated, these 
worms exhibitecl no external change : their skins were 
sleek and white, and their bodies plump; in short 
their general appearance was perfectly healthy. But 
on the 27th, at 5 o’clock a.m., nine of them were struck 
with paralysis; the anterior portion of the body was 
elevated ; they remained immovable, somewhat in tlie 
attitude which is observed when they prepare to cast 
their skins. Food was offered to theui, but nothing 
seemed'oapable of disturbing them from this slate of 
somnolency. On tlie 28ili, at 4 a.m., they were dead. 
'J'heir bodies were soft and flattened in certain places: 
the teguments were wholly or partly of a pale violet 
red, hut this colour appeared deeper and was even of a 
brownish red around the part punctured. On the 2i)th 
the bodies had a furrowed, or in wme cws a twisted 
appearance, and were much diminished in hulk. On 
tile 30lh a light white efflorescence appeared on the 
upper part of the bodies, and generally near the place 
of Inocui^ation. At the aame time the respiratory ori¬ 
fices were filled with this powder, as it appeared to be. 
Jn the course of three daysUie bodies were entirely 
covered wi^ it. • , 


The results of this cxpr-iimont may be thus summed 
up:—six days after the iiioculalmn of fen worms nine 
of them appeared siok; and eeveu days alter inocula- 
tit^fhey were dead. The mu* tliat escaped, together 
withihe ten individuals not inocuiiited, changed irilo 
nympfis and butterflies, as usual. Ji was likewise 
found that the iitoculalioii of the nynnili and jieifeet 
insect was followed by death about the tilth day, and it 
appeared probable that even the eggs might be infected 
with the germs of nuisvairdine. In another artich* will 
be stated tli6 [larticulars of several rGiiiat kabie experi¬ 
ments which dctenuiiK'd trtc naltire of this singular 
malady. 

fT(» be ctintiauiNi.] 

ON MOUNTAIN ECHOES. 

To those who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the mou/ilain scenery of our own and the sister island, 
it will probably give a new idea of the sources of de¬ 
light wnicli such scenes jiresent to describe the en¬ 
chanting efiect of mountain echoes, and the way in 
which such echoes are developed for the pleasure and 
astonishment uf travellers. 

•There are many natural sounds, such as the rushing 
of streams and cataracts, the screaming of ivild-fowl, 
&c., which greatly enhance ihe enjoyment of mountain 
scenery. Some of lliese sounds are 

——“ Iiiliarmoiiions in themselves and liarsl!, 

Vet heard in scenes wliere peace lor ever reimis; 

And only there, jdeaso highly for their sake." 

But there are occasionally heard the softer voices of 
echoes Reverberating from hill to hill, an^ adding 
greatly to tJie pleasing iuipressions conveyed by the 
scene. 

In situations favourable to tlie production of echoes 
it is now the cuminoii practice to elicit them by means 
of the powerful yet melodious notes of the key-bugle. 
Parties of bugleiuen accoin)iany travellers through the 
rich and varied scenery of the Lakes of Killarney, and 
are particularly happy in awakening the echoes Of the 
c.lifls and inmnitains around. 

A description of the etfeebs thus ])rodiiccd camiot 
fail to interest cur readers, and accordingly we select 
one from the report of a judicioius and scientific, ear- 
witness of the plienoitienon. the Hev. W. Scoreshy. 

“In the GapofDuuioe ylhc ivihl and cclcbiated jiass 
between Toinie'a .Mountain and Macguillcy Cuddy's 
Jl<*eks) the stations for musical echoes are various and 
inlerestiiie; Imt in front of the remarkable cliff called 
the ‘ KagI *s Nest,’ wlii«;h is washed by the river eom- 
niuniealing between the Upper and Lower lakes of 
Killarney, the repercussion of sound is of the most 
striking and extraordinary description. Tlic manner 
in which it is elicited is twofold—by the use uf a 'gun 
and of the bugle. The place selected for the opera¬ 
tions has been determined by iiiuumerable experi¬ 
ments ; and to any one acquainted with the principles 
of acoustics it is,at once evident, that it affords a com¬ 
bination of favourable circumstances. The cliff is of a 
peculiar form and vertical position, and is admirably 
calculated for the repercussion of sound. The gunner 
and buglenian are stationed on the opposite shore for 
til* purpose of giving the priniary sound ; the siiioolli 
and sheltered surface of the intervening water being 
well'^daptcd for rouducting tlie reverberations. The 
auditors arc also on the opposite shore at a short dis¬ 
tance ftom the bugletnan, at a jilaec called the ‘ Sta¬ 
tion of Audience.; At this Sfnit tlie most happy eoni- 
biiialions of tlie direct and the refiected sounds arc 
obtained. 

•• The surface whence the principal echoes are de- 
rived is a vock of a pyramidal form, rising slipust per** 
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pendicularly from tlie verge of the stream to the 
height of from twelve to thirteen hundred feet, The 
base is covered with wood, which, from its general 
evenness of surface, quickness of repose, and elasjjyity 
of foliage, may ]>«ssiWy reflect and modulate, ilf^ad 
of absorbing, the impressions received from thefiir by 
the action of the gun and Uie bugle. A slight conca¬ 
vity was observed in the surface of the rock immedi¬ 
ately above the thickest of the wood, by which a con¬ 
centration of the returning iound might possibly be 
produced. * * 

“ When the gun is fired,*^ihe echoes, being given from 
a variety of surfaces on the cliff called the Eagle’s 
Nest, and more remotely from the distant faces of the 
majestic mountains ‘ Mangerton’ and ‘ Turk,’ jutoducc 
not only a return of the sound of the explosion with 
startling violence, but a protracted reverberation, con¬ 
tinuing fot a space of nearly thirty seconds, so as to be 
usually compared, and that without extravagance, to a 
peal of thuuacr or the discharge of a train of krtillery. 
Ihit the result of this experiment, which is more asto¬ 
nishing than pleasing, is too common in mountainous 
countries to justify any more particular description. 
Not so, however, the effect of the bugle. The first 
sound consists of one or t.wo liquid notes of a simple 
air, resolving itself into a swelling burst of sweetly 
blending harmonies, in a mannix altogether novel and 
enchanting.’’ Mr. Scoresby states, tliat on the first 
buret of harmony he was lost in aina/zcmcnt on account 
of its singular richness and perfection; but the chief 
properties of sound to which the phenomena were to 
be referred soon became evident; and these ajqieared 
simply to be its repercussion from suitable reflecting 
objecia, t|nd its progression ibrougb the air, fly which 
the intiTvals Between the direct and the rerflected tonea 
of the bugle are occasioned. Assuming the distance 
of the bugteniaii, from the Station of Audience, to be 
one thousand feet, the distance of the principal reflect¬ 
ing surface on the Eagle’s Nest from the same slatiou 
fifteen hundred feet, and the reflecting sin face from 
the bnglcman one thousand feet j then reckoning the 
velocity of sound, in round numbers, at a thousand 
feel in a second of time, we perceive that while the 
direct sound requires one second for its transmission, 
the reflected sound, having to travel 10(K)-|-15tX) feet, 
must require about two seconds and a half before the 
same note reaches the audience, occasioning an interval 
of a second and a half. Hcuce if an air in crotchets 
were played in which the semibreve should occupy a 
second and a half of lime, then the third crotchet 
of the dinmt sound would exactly cuinci(|p with the 
first crotchet of the echo, so as to produce, in many 
of the national airs of Scotland and Ireland, which are 
found to be peculiarly fortunate in their hannnnics, 
a series of concords greatly resembling a regularly 
confpost'd musical “ canon.’’ The well known melody 
‘ liobin Adair’ is referred to as an example. 'This air 
being played at the rate of a crotchet in three-fourtlis 
of a second of time, the echo of the first note, r, will 
coincide with tlic thiiid crotchet, a, o^the direct sound; 
the next echo, being o, will be simultaneous with u 
flat; the next reflected note, a, with « flat, passing into 
c; and the next, being n flat, will itoiiicide with the o 
of the direct sound, producing thus far, and indeed, 
with very few excenliona, throughout the air, a senes 
of alniost perfect liarmonies. The general effect of 
tliia isingular perfonnancu is greatly improved bj the 
cunceahnent of the buglcman. ’IVliilst the audience are 
stationed in a low tttiiation near the water’s edge, the 
bugleman descendaimt of sight behind a jioint of land. 
Here, in a little •heltcred spot close by the river, he 
• executes his simple melodies, which, on their evolu¬ 
tions, produce such wonderful and unexpected com- 
aUiaations. The primary tones which reach the audi¬ 
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tory, being those chiefly coniing round the point along 
the smooth surface of the stream (the more direct 
sounds being, probably, scarcely audible from their 
being deflected upward into the air by the vertical 
side of the river’s bank), appear to come out of the cliff 
or in the same direction as the echoes, so as to render 
the auricular deception complete. The Eagle’s Nest, 
indeed, seems to be the scat of a fairy orchestra; and 
the performance, modulated by the occasional breeze, 
varied by the less distinct echoes, and accompanied at 
the interval of several seconds by the ZBolian harmo¬ 
nies of the distant mountains, which become audible 
in the moreMelicate cadences, altogether produces an 
effeat as novel and wonderful as it is enchanting. It is 
.not to be expected, indeed, that the whole of these ac¬ 
cidental combinations form regular cniicords, yet the 
dissonances, from the liquid nature of the tones, arc 
far from being disagreeable, while tlwy often serve, 
like the discords introduced by skilful composers,’to 
heighten the effect of the succeeding harmouios. 

'ITie enjoyment,experienced at the Station of Audi¬ 
ence is varied by tbe bugleman repeating a part of his 
performance at the elevated ground from whence the 
gun is discharged. The music cljcited is pleasing, but 
the performer being then visible and the deception 
Idling consequently^akeu away, the uitcrest is found 
to be very grefatl^ diminished. 

Such is the account of one of the auxiliary pleasures 
of a visit to fSoc Lakes of Killarneyand such, though 
perhaps in a less perfect degree, is the curious pheno- 
niouou wliich so strongly attracts the notice and the 
wonder of travellers to other mountain districts of our 
beautiful land. 

Saj-(M jirchileettife .—Thooieticul and rabulou# are ibe lal«» 
of thuse who say that llic Saxons had no majestic arcliileclure; 
tliilt their churclii-s and abbeys and niunasterios were built 
almost entirely of wood, without arches or columns, without 
aisles or cloisters; and that then: was no ^iidcnr or beauty in 
the udificat of England until after the Norman ronijuesl. '■ The 
aflbey built at Ely in tlie tenth century by tlie Saxou bishop 
Ethelwahl was a stately stone edilicc, vast in its dimensions, and 
ttrichly oriiauiented in its deluili^ Hoimd-heuiled arches rested 
upon rows of massive columns; the roof of the church and the 
roof of tlie great hull of the abbey were arcj,ied and towering; 
and, liigh above all, a tower and steeple shot into the air, to 
serve us a landmark throughout the flat feiiiiy^umiitry, and a 
guide to such os might lose themselves among the meres and 
the lahyrinthe of the willow forests.— Kmjfht't Wixkly fobime — 
ne CaMji 1^' Ut/ugt. 

' ' ’ ... ' ■■ 

• 

Chineiti, Siuties and Fuel ia 1711,—Stoves are in use in Peking, 
not, however, sudi as I have seen in Germany, Holland, and 
England, standing iu the room, like small ovens: here (hey are 
placed without the room, and the heat is transmitted to the 
apartiueul through (apes, which run completely under the floor. 
By tlie Eurojieaii method of wariuiug houses, our heads may be 
hot while our feet are cold, whereas in Peking tbe feet uie always 
well wormed, and a moderate, heat alike pervades every jiait of 
the room. Wood is very scarce, but (here are mnuiituitis iu the 
neighbourhood which appear entirely cumjiused of coal like that 
of England; and this is the fuel in general use. While I was 
living 111 PekW some Muscovites arrived who had never been 
there before. 'They built themselves stoves of the European kind, 
suiijiosing that tliey were to be preferred; but soon {lerceiving 
fiieit error, they pulled (hem down, and adopted those of the 
Chinese. They likewise discovered that the expense of beating 
their own stoves tq^ceeded that of tlie Chinese a hundred-fold ; 
for in tlieir own they were obliged to use a great deal of wood, 
which at Peking is exceedingly dear; whereas (lie cost of fuel 
for th8_ Chinese stove is a mete trifle, coals being very clieap, and 
the chimneys uot more than a foot square, and two feet deep. In 
the Southern part of China, the JIand being universally culti¬ 
vated, there b hut little wood; antf as the eX{iense.of sonveying 
coals would be very great, dry leaves, grass, weed^and even iflie 
dung of animals, are used firr fiiel. —Fathtr Ripa'i ResiiUHct at 
the Court of Peking, tn Mttrray^t Hume md Catmial Idbmrg, 
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IIUDIBRAS,—No. XI. 

lIi'ninR\s and the Astrolopor fust exchangeriviliti»s; 
l)iit ilii‘ knight,- quack and prclcncler as he was him¬ 
self, «as an ui^»elicvcr in the ,(uackcri(*s and i>r<- 
Iciisiona of asirology, which he very eificicntly ridi- 
rulcs. aUhongl), in coiifirniation of the power of Itis 
ai l, the astrologer informs him of the piirpoac of liis 
visit:— » • 

“ Yim arc in love, sir, with a widow, 

Quoth lit', dial does not gre.ady heed yon, 

Ani^for tliivc years sli’ lias rid your wit 
And pissioii, without drawing liit: 

, And now your bua'ness is fo^know , 

I f yon shal 1 carry her or no. 

Quoth Hudihras^ You’re in the right. 

But liow the devil you oaiiic hy't • 

1 can't imagine ; for the stars 
i iim mre can lell no more llinti horse; 

Nor canstheir aspects (though ye pure 
Your eyes out on ’em) tell you more 
Than i.h' i.iacle of sieve and shears, 

'I'liat fiirns ns certain as the spheres. 

But if the IJevd’s of your eoiiucil. 

Much may lie done, my noble Doiizel; 

And "tis uii this accontit 1 come 
’J’o know from you my fatal doom,” 

After some further discussion, the knight remainina; 
nm.'onvinced, Sidrophel endeavours to defend his art 
hy quoting the old and exploded instances of its suc¬ 
cess, in which the author as ingeniously exposes ita 
weakness as in the attacks of his antagonist:— 

“ Quoth .Sidrophel, It is no jiart * 

Of prudeiiCA to cry down an art; 

And what it may perform, deny 
Because you understand not why. 

(As Averrhoet play'd but a mean trirk, 

, To damn our whidh art for eccentric.) 

Viyr who knows all that fcnuwledge contaimf 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 

But on their side, pr nsiug’s seat: 

So ’lit with knowiedgTf vast height. 


Do no! the hisfiies of all ages 
llvmte miraenloiis pre.sages 
Of slraiiye luma in tlie world'.s affairs 
Foreseen li a-itrologers, soul lisay era, 
Chahlciins, leani il Geuethliacka, 

• And auine tliat have writ almanacs? 

* * * S' 

When Cipsar in Ihe senate fell. 

Did not Ihe sun eclips’d lorelel, 

,-\iid. III resi nlmciit of Ids siaiighter, 
loiok pule fur almost a year afli.-r ? 
Aiigiislo-, having h' oversight 
J’ut oil his left sliiK' 'foie his right. 

Had like to hive been slain that day 
Uy Holdieis nuitiii'iog for pay. 

Are there not niyriads of flii., sort, 

Which sl('r-e« Ilf all limes re[Kirt? 

J.Pit not oni’nnui in all eouiitries, 

'iVheii crows and ravens crook upon trees? 
* The Homan .sciuite, when within 
'The ellv waU-i all owl was sien. 

Did eunsc llieir clergy with lustrations 
(Oiir synod calls humiliati»n.s) 

The rotuid-fac’d prodigy t'avert, 

From doing town .and country hurt. 

And if an owl itave so much jmw’r. 

Why sli'iuUl not phinvts liaje much inure, 
'fliat i-i a legion fur above 
Inferiii'- fowls of tin- air move 
And .-hoiihi see farther, and forckmiw 
,More than their angury lielow? 

'Though that once served the polity 
Of niiglify slates to govern hy : 

, And tins is what we take in hand 
By pow'rftil art to understand ; 

■Whicli, how we have perform’d, all ages 
('an 8]H>uk til’ events of our pj^sogos. ' 
Have we nut lately in the moon 
Fnind anew world, to th’old nitkiiowu? 
Discover'd sea and itiiid, Colnmhus 
And Magellan could iiei'er comjsiss ? 
Made mountains with our tuties appear. 
And raittle grazing on 'em mere ? ” 
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Tlip last few lines contain another sneer at the efforts 
of tlio Royal .Society, lludibras continues obstinate 
in Ills incredulity, and asks, still pursuing the same 
subject— j >• 

■“ Hut wlmf, alas: is it (o ns L 

Whether i’ Ih' moini men thus or thus * 

Du eat their porriil|j;e, cut their corns, 

Or whether they luivc tails or horns? 

What trade from thence can you advance, * 

But what we nearer baveffwm France? 

Whaf can our travellers hrinjif home, ' 

That is not to lie leaiht at Itume? 

What politics, or strange opinions. 

That are not in our own dominions? 

W'hat science can lie brought from thence, ^ 

In which we do not here commence ? 

What revelutiuiis, or religions, 

That are not in our native regions ? 

Are sweating-lunthoms, or screen-funs. 

Made ludler there than they 're in France ? , 

Or do they teach to sing and play 
On the guitar a newer way? 

('an they niake plays there that shall fit 
The public hiiuiour with le'ss wit? 

Write wittier dances, quainter stiows. 

Or fight with more ingenious blows? n 

Or docs the man i' ih' moon look big. 

And wear a huger peiriwig 
•Show ill his gait or ■Tacv, more tricks 
Thun our own native lunalirs? 
rSiit if we out-do him here at home, 

What good of your design can conic? 

As wind i’ fh' liyfuicondries pent 
Is but a blast if downward sent; 

But if it upward chance to fly, 

Becomes new light and projihec.y. ** 

So wlien your sperulntious tend •' 

Above their just and useful end, 

Altliongli they promise strange lUid great 
Discovciics of tilings far fet, 

They arc but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savuur stiongly of the Giuizos.* 

Tell me but whttl's the iiat’ral cause 
Why on a sign no painter di^ws 
'I'lie full moon ever, but the half; 

Hesolve that with your Jacob’s stiifl’: 

Or while wolves raise a liulibuh at her. 

And dogs howl when she shines in water ; 

And 1 shall fieely give my vote, 

Von may know something more remote.” 

The «lis])ute prows hotter. .Sidrophel “ bepins to 
bluster,'' and Hiidibraa retorts with a bitter attack on 
llic practice of casliup nativities:— 

*' Some towns and cities, some for brevity 
Have cast the 'vcrsal world’s nativity ; „ 

And made the iiifaiit stars confess. 

Like fools or children, what they please. 

• Some calculate the hidden fates 
Of monkeys, puppy-dogs, and e.als; 

Some running-niigs, and fighting-cocks, 

Some love, trade, law-suits, and the pox : 

Some take a measure of tlio lives 
Of fathers, motile's, husbands, wiver; 

Make opfiosition, trine and i^iiartile. 

Tell who is barren and who fertile; 

As If the planet’s first aspect 
The tender infant did infect 

In soul and body, and instil s 

All future good and future ill: 

Which in their dark fatal’ties lurking, t. 

At destin’d perimls fall a-wofking, 

And break out, like the hidden seeds 
Of loiijf diseas^r, ii’to deeds, 

Ju friendsliiiat, enmities, and strife, 

.■Uid all tli’einergeiicics of life : 

* GonzagO or Domingo Gonsales wrote a Voyage to the 
^loon, and jwetendt?! to be carried thither by geese (in Spanish, 
itanzat). — Gr«^, 


No sooner does he pecji into 
The world but he has done his do, 

Catch'd all diseases, took all physic 
That cures or kills a man that is sick ; 

Marry’d his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. 

'rhere’s hut the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war; 

A thief and justice, fool and kqave, 

A liuOing officer, and a slave ; ' 

A crafty lawyer, and pickjiockel, 

A great ]}hi1iisoiiher, and a blockhead; 

A figmal preacher, and a player, 

A l^rn'd physiciiui, and manslayer. 

!• As if men from the stars did suck 
Old age, diseases, and ill luck, 

Wit, folly, honour, virtue, vice, 

Tmde, travel, women, claps, and dice; . 

And draw with the first air they hiealjio 

Battle and murder, sudden dealh. ‘ 

Are not these fine commodities 

I'o be iippnried from the skies, « 

And vended iierc aiu'iiig the rabble, 

Fur staple goods and warrantable ? 

Like money (iy the Druids borrow'd, 

In th’ other world to he restor'd.” 

Sidrophcl, thoroufAly prtivoked, au the last and over- 
whelniinp pro^f of In's knowledpe, novv'kays that by tin; 
stars he has beooinc acquainted wilb Iludibrt.s's pre¬ 
vious adventures, and relates some as piven in llie 
“ paltry story,” wriiteti in imitation of the or'.pinal, to 
whi(;h we have alluded, and concludes;— 

“ Howe’er you vapour, 

I can what I affirm make ap|iear; 

Wliaclnim shall justify't r’your face, , ' 

And prove he was upon the place : 

He jiliiyed the Baltinbancho's |iiii t, 

Transform'd t' a Frenelunan by my art; 

He stole your cloak, and jiick d yimr (lockcf, 

('hous’d and caldees'd ye like a blockhead, 

And what you lost 1 can proiliiec, 

^ If yon deny it, here i’ Ih' house.'’ 

Whereupon lludibras denounces them both as “ knaves 
gnd cheats,” and dispatchi-a Ralphu for a con-table, 
while he “ holds ’orn at bay.^' 

“ But Sidrophcl, who from fli' osjicet 
Of Hudibras did now erect 
A figure worse jiorlendiiig far *■ 

Thau that of most malignant slur. 

Believ'd it now the fittest inonient - 

To shun the ilungor that might come on 'I, 

^ While lludibras was all idoiie, 

And he and W liachum two to one. 

This being resolv’d, he .sjiy'd by cliaiii'e 
Behind the door an iron lance, ** 

That many a sturdy limb hail gor’d,' 

And legs, and loins, and shoulders bor'd ; 

He snatch'd it u]i, and made a |iass 
To make his way through Huiiibras. 

Whachum liad got a fire-liirk, 

With which he vow’d to do his woik. 

But Hiidibras w.ts well pepar'd, 

And stoutly stood upon his giiaid; 

He put liy Sidrophelo’s thrust, 

Aiici in right manfully he rush’d ; 

1’he weapon from his grijic he wrung, 

And laid him on the earth along. 

Whachum bis sen-coal prong threw by, 

And basely turn'd his back to fly ; 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as lightning in the breech; 

Just in the place where honour'S lodg'd, 

As wise philosophers have judg'd. 

Because a kick in lliat place more 

Hurts honour than deep wh^nils before. . 

Quoth Hudibras, The stars determine V 
You are my prisoners, base vermin! 

Could they not tell yqu so, as well ® 

As what 1 came to kiidw foretel? 
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By llii» wliat cheats you are w« find, 

'J'tiat ill yuur uwn^coiiceriiii are blind ; 

Voiir lives are ninv af iiiy dispime, 

To lie redeem'd by fine or blows; 

Bui wliu bis boiiuur would defile, 

'J'li take or sell two lives so vilet 
1 ’ll give you quarter: but your pillage, 

Tlie conquering warrior's crop and tillage. 

Which with bis sword he reaps and plouglis, 
wTbat's mine* the law of arms allows." 

Hudibras proceeds to beat and plunder Sidropbel, 
who at leiip'tii protends to be dead, at wiiicb the 
knight becomes rather alarmed, but resAlves to turn 
the event to the gratification of his revenge ypoii 
Ralph, by leaving him to answer for the supposed 
nuirder. The gh*e which he expresses at llic contem¬ 
plated fate of his follower, and the humour of the dc- 
scrijttion of it -.arc inimitable:— 

“ He held it now no longer safe 
To (ijri y the return of Kalpli, ^ 

But rather leave him in the liirck : 

Thoiiglit he, lie lias abus'd our cburcli, 

Itefus'd to give biinself one firlt 
'I'o carry on the jinblic work ; 

Despis (1 our synud-men like dirt. 

And ma^e their discipline bia^^iiort ; 

Divulg’d ibe secrets of tbeir cla>.\A'S, t 
Ami tlieir ronveiitions proved higb jjlaces; 

Disparag'd tbeir litlie-pigs, as pagan. • 

And set at iiouglit tlieir cheese mid bacon ; 

Bail’d at tbeir covenant, and jeerd 
Tlieir rev'rend jinrsons to iny iie.ud; 

For all which scainbils, to he <[Uit 
At oycf, this jniiclOie fulls out lit. 

J'll inukehiin huiicefortli to beivaie, 

.And tempt, niy fury if he dare; 

He must at lr.i$t hold up his h.itid 
By twelve freeholders to Ite seann’d ; 

Who by their skill in palmisliy 
AVill qithlkly read bis destiny ! 

And make him glad to read ii'u lesson. 

Or take a turn fur't at the session : 

Unless bis light and gifts prove trtier i 

Than ever ret they d 1 'in sure ; ■* 

For if ho 'soafir w ilh whipping iiiAv, 

'Tis mice lhan he can hope to do: 

And that will disengage niy conscience 
O' til' oliligiitioii. III his own sense; 

J ’ll make him now hy force ahide 
■ What he hy gentle means duiisd, < 

'I'o give my honour satisfaction, 

And right the brelliiKii in die aelioii. , 

This licing resolv’d, with equal sjieed 
And conduct he approach'd Lis steed. 

And with activity unwont 
Assay’d Hie lofty Iwast to mount; 

Which, once achiev'd, he spurr'd his palfrey, 

To get from th’ enemy and llalpti free; 
l«ft danger, fears, and foes lieliinil, 

And beat, dt least three lengths, llic wind.” 

This canto is followed by an Epistle to Sidropbel, 
published ten years subsequently, whit li has no real 
connexion with the poem, and the object of which is, 
under this name, to ridicule Sir Paul Neal, a member 
of the Royal Society, who had given offence by deny¬ 
ing to Butler the authorship of ‘Hudibras.’ Tlic satire 
is sufficiently caustic, but it is not our purpose to notice 
it here. , 


CUmate of Kardofan. —During,the dry season, everything in 
nature appears desolate and dUnial; the plants are burnt op; 
the trees lose their leaves, and iqqiear like brooms; no bird is 
heard to sing; no animal dtlfgliCs to dis|iort in the gladness of 
its existence 5( every living being ciecps towards the forest to 
secrete itself, seeking shelter from the fearful beat: save that, 
now and then, an oj^ich will he seen traversing the desert fields 
in flying pac, or u girnlTe hastening from one oasis to another. 


Ill this sua.son, however, flight fill hun-ieaiies occasionally arise, 
and fill the minds of Ihiwe who have not been witness of such a 
pbeiiotiieiion in naltiie before, with the utmost consternation. A 
pcwerful e.uirent of air, of sufl'ocaling heat, blows fiercely from 
one' ]Mi»t of tlie heavens to the other, devastating everything 
tliat 1^ in its course. The atmosphere hears at these times 
generally a leaden grey apfs-arnnee, luid is impregnated with 
fine sand; the sun loses its brilliane.y, anil total ilarkiicss enve¬ 
lopes the earth, rendering it even diflicult to distinguish objects 
at a few'paces distant. The sky changes suddenly, becomes of 
a yellow culunr, then assuniet a reddish hue, and the sun appears 
os a blood-refl disk. 'i'he wind howls, tcarS up everything 
within its reach; iniuses, feiir.es,‘and trees hy the roots, cairyiiig 
them away with it; levels mounds of sand, and piles up Iresh 
hills. In short, the devastation towiscd hy ii litirricane of tins 
kind is beyond description. Unfortunate, indccil, ishe-wliu 
liappefjs to he overtaken in the desert, hy one of these storms, 
'fhere is no couisu left for him to save himself, hut to tlnow 
himself with his face on the ground, in order to avoid siilTocalioii 
by (he pressure of the atmosphere. Uespiraiiun is totally im¬ 
peded ; all the flhrcs ore tightly contracleil; the cheitt tliieateiis 
to burst for want of puie air; and ii man of rather weak consti¬ 
tution, overtaken by one of these hurricanes in the open air, gene¬ 
rally siiccutnhs. But robust men, even those in full vigour of 
life, feel depressed in every limb for several hours after expo¬ 
sure to these storms, and recover but slowly', and hy degrees. 
Aoiiinals fly and endeavour tp conceal themselves; every crea¬ 
ture,’ ill fact, seeks a jilace of shelter. The camels on journeys 
indicate the storm before it breaks forth by an uristeudiness of 
gait, mid hy druo|>iiig their heails towiirds die ground. The 
ruins begin in the inoiitli of June, and teimiiiate witli the month 
of Octoliev. Those who liave not spent this season in a tropical 
country can form no idea of (he slioweis which then drench tlic 
earth. The storms generally arise in the east or in the suulli. 
A small black cloud is, at first, peiveived oil Hie tiurizon, uliich 
increases as it approaches, spveails in a few minutes, with incie- 
diblu velocity, over the whole region, and then detcc'iids. A 
feaiftil storm^iow rages; flash njain flash, and })e.il succeeding 
peal, the lightning illumines the whole heavens, and the thunder 
rolls most fearfully, us if the sky were about to open anil the 
eaith to buret; streams of water pour ilown withwiolenre,which 
tlie soil is i.iciipahte of imbibing, and torrents ate lints formed, 
destined, however, soon to t>e lost in the sa-.ids. Showers of thi.s 
description generally last over one quarter of an hour, seldom for 
It longer period, and veiy rarely indeed ate they repeated on the 
same day. They remit frequently duiiiig two, three, or even 
si.x days, and this is the must unhealthy, and even dangerous 
time both for strangers and natives; hut it is ailmitled l>y 
general consent that those of white colour sutler more than the 
blacks.—Tc/iee/s in Kurtlo/an, fcy IgmituK Pallme. 


Chl/u.w FirfU’or'ks, —Tlir> grand spcclaelc roniiiiciiccd with 
what apjicared to hen great tountiun of lite irsing mu of tlic 
ground. Wiiile this was Iniriiing, a grc.-it che,t wasiaised into 
the air to tlw height of nearly one hundred feet, and from thence 
it let down a splendid wheel of fire. This was no sooner out 
than a*great column descended from the chest to the earth, con¬ 
sisting of an infinite iiumlier of little stars, and aecoinpatnctl hy 
four other columns formed of pa|ier lanterns, all illumiqaled 
within. This beautiful sight lasted a considerable time, wlien 
anutliec Imriiing fountain appeared, nearly similar to the lust; 
then a variety of columns of dilTerent sha|ies and colours, which 
also ruiitinucd some time, keeping the spectatuis in a state of 
eiirliantincnt, all the Europeans adni^ltiijg that iJiey iiad never 
keen anytliing so adniiralilc in tlieir own countries, 'riiis })art 
of the s]irctacle was succeeded hy a pyrotechnic cxliibitiuu, 
which tlic Chinese cull the v-ar, being a discharge of tiumlierless 
rockets, which move in opposite direetions, and then stiike 
against some boards, producing a noise exactly similar to that of 
ardiws shut from two conteiidiiig armies. While this was going 
on, fiiuniiig fountains arose out of the earth in various direciions, 
wheels aud girandulcs of fire were in motion on all sides, and 
the uproar was completed by continued aud poweiful reports like 
volleys of artillery. Fireworks, mure otlcss splendid according 
to circumstances, are also exhibited on fliis occasion at the seats 
of jiemuns of vunk, for the amusement and dk ersiun of the ladier. 
and the lower orders in general are particularly fond of this ' 
amiuemeiit.— Father Ripa't Residence at tlu Court of Peking ; ni 
Murrag’s Home and Coiomal JJbrnrg, , 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF llKMARKAr.LE i 
PA INTERS.-No. XXXVII. 

Scholars of Raphael— concluded. ^ 

One of those Forrarosc painiors, Benvenuto Garo- 
EALO, studied for soim- time at Rome in the ai'.hool of 
RapJ\ael, but it docs not appear that he assisted, like 
most of the other stiulents, in any of his works. He 
was older than Raphael, and already advancejl in his art 
before lie went to Rome; but while there he knew 
how to profit by the higher principles whicli were laid 
down, studied assiduously; and wiili a larpter, freer 
style of drawing, and a certain elevation in the expres¬ 
sion of his heads, be combined the ptiowin^ colour 
which characterised the first paintei-s of iiis natirc 
city. There is a small piirtnre by Garofalo in o,ur 
Nattonal GaWery (No. aV'),■wbidt w a very fair ex¬ 
ample of fits style. The subject vs aV mon of St. Augus¬ 
tine, rendered still more poetical by the introduction 
of the Virttin and Child above, and the noble fijcure of 
St. Catherine, who sttuuis behind the saint. Garofulo’s 
small pictures ar^ not uncommon; his larjte pictures 
are chiefly confined to Ferrara and the churches 
around it. 

TiRALUt of Belogna, Innocenza da Imola, and Ti- 
'moteo DKLtA ViTE wei'c also paintiTS of the Roman 


seliool, whbse work/ are very seldom met wilb in 
Eii^iland. 

•Aiiotlier painter, who must not be omitted, was 
Giui-io Clov io. 1 le was originally a monk, and began 
by imitating the miniatures in the illuminated missals 
and psalm-hooks used in the Church. 'He then studied 
at Rome, and was partitmlarly indebted to Michael 
Angelo and Giulio Romano. His woiks are a proof 
that greatness and coriTctness of style do ftol depend 
on size and space; for into a few inches square, into 
the arabesque ornaments round a page of manuscript, 
lie could throw a feeling of tlio sublime and beautiful 
wortliy of the great masters of art. The vigour and 
precision of his drawing in the most diminutive 
figures, the imaginative beauty of sorne of his tinj 
compositions, for GiuJio was no copyist, is almost 
inconceivable. His works were enormously paid, and 
executed only for sovereigu ptiuccs auA rich preAates. 

‘ 'Fiflcen years of his fife were, spent iu the service of 
Pope Paul III. (1534—154^, for whom his finest pro¬ 
ductions were executed. 'He died in 1578, at the age 
of eighty. 

Besides the Italians many.,painters came from be¬ 
yond the Alyis to place themselves under the tuition of 
Raphael; among these were Bernard von uriav from 
Brussels. Michael Coxcis^^ from Mechlin, and George 
Penz iroin Nuremberg. " But the influence of Ra- 
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phael s inind and style is not very apparent in any of 
these painters, of \vhoi)i we shall have more to say 
hereafter. By George Penz there is a beautiful por¬ 
trait of Erasmus in the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 

Pedro Campana. who was a great favourite of 
Charles V., carried the principles of the Roman school 
into Spain. On the whole we may say that while 
Mif hael Angelo and Raphael displayed in all they did 
the insppatiuii of genius, their scholars and imitators 
inundated all Italy v, itli mediocrity; 

‘‘ Art w itii liullow I'di ms was f«(l, 
hul the mtl uf art lay dciid," j 



fst. ('Atlifiini'.—From TihiiliU.j 

MUSC’ARDINE, 

A remarRable disease n' silkworms. 

^ [Coiicliulei* from p. 55.] 

The restilts of M. Andouin's experiments, as noticed 
in a former article, had sufficiently provt>d that mus- 
cardine was a contagious malady. His ne.xt step in 
the inquiry was to determine its nature. Jfmnscai- 
dine was really a vegetable substance, he was disposeil 
to think that it did not begin to form until after the 
death of the insect; that the insect was not killed by 
the gemination of the plant within its body, but by 
some vegetable poison which it contained. 

To settle these questions a number of insects were 
inoculated with muscardine, and then their bodies were 
from time to time subje-cled to an anatomical insnee- 


an infinite number of sporulcs supported by minute 
stems. 

On the 18th a second chrysalis w'as dissected, when 
awimportant chanp was noticed. The vegetable mat¬ 
ter presented certain prolongations resembling rootlets, 
spreading in all directions, and evidently due to an 
eccentric growth. The JViailus* was already evident, 
and about it were a niuiibcr of little globules. The 
extremities of the rootlets u]>peared to he in immediate 
contact with the fatty ahitu r of the chrysalis. It was 
necessary to’em ploy a magnifying power of three or 
four hundred in order cleally to distinguish thes«? de¬ 
tails. 

On the 19th a third chrysalis was examined. It ex- 
hibitqd no external marks of disease; but dis-seciion 
left no doubt as to the prodigious growth of the vege¬ 
table matter within the body. The thallus was com¬ 
posed of numerous filaments: from the point at wliicli 
the insect had been inoculated a multitude of rootlei« 
and branches proceeded in evciy direction; and then 
structure was easily ascertained : some were furnished 
with little buds at their cxtreuiilie»s ; while others were 
provided with two. three, or four lobes, the inteiior of 
which was filled with granules of an irregular shape. 
Oecasionally the little globules above noticed separated 
from the thallus, and were conveyed by the surround¬ 
ing liquid to Ollier plaees, whcie they beeaine new 
centres of vegetation; and thus by degrees tlie whole 
of tlie fatty substance was displaced, and the insect 
killed. 

These e.Kpeiimenis were re])eated on a number of 
silkwonns in the larva st.ite with jireeisely similar 
results, tints proving that the vegetable is jiarasitioiilly 
developed during tlie life of the insect, and ie, in fact, 
th'- sole eaifte of its death. But its external appear¬ 
ance is regulated by circumstances. It was toimd 
that if, after the death of the insect, its body were kept, 
in a very dry place, the vegetable parasite did not 
appear on th<‘ exterior: and in lliia way dead w orms 
were yireserved for more than a year; hut by placing 
them under a glass uyion moist sand, the vegetation 
appeared in a day or two. 

The botanical examination of this minute vegetable 
was first entered into by M. Balsano, Professor of Na¬ 
tural History at the Lyceum of Mil.an. He decided 
that it was a species of Botnjiia, or mildew, and named 
It Botrytu Brtiisiana, in honou) of l)i’. Bassi. It was 
aflerwards examined with giealer minuteness by M. 
Montague, wlio irtnied xx B. jmraduTn. He noticed 
that the bianelus of the thallus weie tianspaient, 
and that, iheir iiittnor was filled with granules which 
lieeaine si>ines. By placing these spores between two 
surl'afies of glass, with moisture, they were made to 
germinate, thereby proving that the growth of the 
vegetable was not tuxelusively due to insect mat¬ 
ter, but to moisture. By placing th<' sporules on 
various moist organic substances, an immense num¬ 
ber of varieties were obiained. The dead bodies 
of silkvvonns were afterwards found ,to be liable 
to niusisaidine If left*in a dkni]) place, although 
they had gone through their regular changes in per¬ 
fect health, had laid their eggs and died in Ihe siatural 
maimer. 

^'ince the botryti.s may be thus developed on inert 
maUer wilhoui. irmeulatiou by an animal attacked by 


tloti, aided lay the micvoscope •. this T^an cuahled \he\ the laiaVddy, au explanation, is afiorded of the sudden 


observer to follow out the changes which took place in ] 
the insect from the time of inoculation up to death. 
On the 16th of July four chrysalides which had recently 
assumed that form weixt inoculated, and some hours 
after otte of them was'dissected, tinder the micro¬ 
scope the iftoculating matter was readily distinguished 
among the fatty substance wiili which the insect is 
abundantly provided. It s&med to he composed of 


and exteiisii'c devastations of this disease in silkworm 
establishments where it had been previously unknown ; 
and the visitation is not mere% explained, but a 
remedy suggested. Supposing the silkworms to have 
passed through all their changes, and aceoiiifilislied 
the term of their existence, their bodies aie thrown 
* The thallus is the leafy part in lichens; also the union ol 
stem and kaf in those and some other tribes of imperfect plants. 
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out. ijf ivriinps upinv t'..f or at any rate 

III some place where waniuh, air, anti inoislurc soon 
produce I'criiieiilation. In a short timt? inuseardinc 
IS firodueed on the bodies of the insects, and itsti^iinite 
seed is borne by the winds, and diffused atnonft nume¬ 
rous nurseries, which till then had been celebraled for 
line healthy worms. Thus eontagiion may be spread 
through a whole village, nay, through a whole dis¬ 
trict ; for a single insect infected with niuseardine 
may ]iroduce niillions of sedds. Even the eggs may 
he infected *by these seeds ; for when sofhe eggs were 
ilusted over with niuscardinc by way of experiment, 
two-thirds of the worms died six days after they were 
hatched. In another case where a dead fly, covered 
with nmseardiiie, was simply placed near the* t.'ggs, 
above half the worms died in an equal lime after being 
hatched. But in these experiments the dead worms 
were separated every day from the survivors. The 
results must be far more fatal in ordinary nurseries, 
where litter is allowed to remain nncliuiige*l during 
several days, and the dead worms are left in contact 
with the living. 

The remedies, or rather the preventives, to be em¬ 
ployed in these cases (as given in a published memoir 
by M. .Tohanys), are as follows;—Previously to (lie 
time of hatehing, if the eggs be washed in water con¬ 
taining one-tiventieth part .if alcohol, or of sulpliate of 
copper, or of nitrate of l^ad, innscardine will not 
appear, even if the eggs had previously been dusted 
over with the jiowder of imiscardine. Indeed it had 
long been customary with rcarcis to wash thei'ggs witli 
wine, under the idea of strengthening the worms, and 
by so doing tliey bad in many cases preserved jlic <“ggs 
from an eiiisuspeeted evil, by washing off or destroying 
the minute seeds of rnuscardino. ‘ 

The re.snUs of an extensive seru's of experiments 
have established that a solution of sulphate of copper, 
or of nitrate of lead, euijiloyed to wash the walls of the 
rooms wliere the silkworms are halclied, as well as the 
boxes and various nteiisils einjiloyed in nursing them, 
is almost, if not entire)}’, effcetnal in jireventing 
innscardine. 

The malady is doubtless developed by contact; that 
is. bv tlie seeds of the hotryiis attaehing themselves to 
the living animal. It is therefore necessary to watch 
the silkworms, and every day to remove the dead : so 
iilso, the iiiument one of them I’xhibits a white powder 
on the suriace of the body, it must he taken away, lest 
the germs of the disease should be difl'uscd by tlie 
agitation of the air. By adopting these jireeaulioiis 
M. .lohanys was able to rear silkworms with jicrfect 
success in boxes that had been washed in nitrate of 
h>a(l. See., although in other boxes, contained fn the 
same loom where he conducted all his experiments, 
thcisilkMui ms were dying by Inindreds. 

The result of oneexperimeiil foieibly illustrated the 
necftssity of removing sick and dead worms from the 
living. On the 12th of June four hundred worms 
were distributed in two boxes, one of whii'h had been 
washed with sulphaid of copper. Iti each box were 
placed some worms dead of muscardine; the dead 
were not removed, nor was the litter changed until the 
end of the experiment. On (he fourth day, that is, 
on the loth, (lie mortality commenced, and by the 2Jat 
all the worms were dead in one box, and only eleven 
were alive in the other. The survivors were in 
the bo.K the sides of which had been washed with the 
solution of copper; but this experiment shows 
how compara(ively''uselo'>s all preparation is, unless 
(he sick and dpad woims are every day removed 

• from the living, and unless the litter he constantly 
renewed. 

, At (he requf&< of the Uoval Academy of Science at 
Paris, M. Datrochel prepared a report’6n the natme 


[rKnai’AUY l;j, 

of this dise.ase arul the remedies proposed, lie stair’s 
that acid and ammouiaeal liimigatioiis arc useh'ss; 
that a solution of corrosive sublimate and fumes of 
sulphur had been employed with tolerable success; 
but he recommends rigid cleanliness and good ventila¬ 
tion as the best preservatives. 


BALLO DEGLI ORSI. OR BEAR-DANCING, 
AT ROME. 

[(7onc1iHle«1 JVoin p. M.l 

• *r J 

A liUENCH dancing-master, on obaer\ing the uncouth 
gambols and gambades of some uninstrueted clowns, 
said with an oracular shrug of (he shoulders, and a voice 
of much pathos—" Poor human nature ! it cannot 
dance of itself: it must bo taught!” /J'liis is equally 
true of ursine nature; bears, like men, must be tauSfht 
ore they can dance. We have oxfilained on a former 
occasion the first Jesson and rudiments ol'bear-daneing 
as they used to be taught in the mountains of the 
duchy of Parma.*' A great deal depended upon the 
bear’s chausstire. Bruin’s lore-legs were left in their 
natural state, hut his hind-legs were protected by a 
sort of hoot or busJ:m made of Icatlgir, and having a 
wooden sole. ♦ Bfcing thus chmmr, he was pvt upon a 
heated flagstone, with a charcioal (ire iiiideincaili it: 
and then brtin nat orally rai.sed his unprotected foie- 
paws ill the air, and moved his hind-legs uj) and down 
III order to avoid the heat of the fliigstone, upon which 
he was kept by means of ropes and a circle of strung 
hoops. W^hiie he cjipered, his itislruelots blew ilvir 
pipes and beat tbeir drums or (heir taflors. Alier a 
few lessons of this sort Bruin would stand upon his 
hind-legs and cut capers as soon as ever lie heard (he 
music. But to make a \ I'Slris hear it was necersai v 
to take him in hand in his early lifcj. Not only does 
not human naUirc dance of itself, but it is scarcely to 
hyp taught alter it has attained tn years of discretion. 
The Polka-mania which has made the middle-aged and 
ipven tile old whose education had been neglected lu 
their youth, to tlwnk of learning to dance—which lias 
led to the formation of Polka clubs and Polka classes, 
wherein fatlicrs and grandfathers are toiling two nights 
a week to masU’r the difliculties of theMieel and toe 
stefi, hath also demonstrated in a very forcible manner 
the expediiney andf in fact, the indispensable neces¬ 
sity of early tuition, l^adame Michaud, that best of 
tuaeliers for the young, wifi tell you that she can 
hardly liave her children too young. It is just the 
same with hears. i 

Some speculators of the Val di Taro once made 
a great mistake which was attended with very 
serious consequences. Being at Genoa, (hey heard 
of a very fine big bear that was on hoard a Bal¬ 
timore schooner. 'J'hey bargained with the Yankee 
skipjier, who was very glad to gel rid of so tronbiesoine 
a passenger, hut who nevertheless made them pay a 
good price for the monster. It was a beast of the very 
biggest size, and no doubt would have bei'U very at¬ 
tractive if only he could have been tamed and taught; 
but be was an old hear, and had lived a long time in 
the republic of the United States. lie had not been a 
day in the possession of the poor Italians before they 
wished him down the skipper's throat or back at Bal¬ 
timore. Great was the toil and trouble they had in 
getting him across the Apennines from Genoa to their 
own secluded valley: he was sullen, morose, and at 
the same time snappish and petulant. But it was not 
until they tried to give him'his first dancing Itsson 
(his education had been entirely neglected 111 the while 
lie had been living under the Stripes and Stars) that 
* Vol. ii. ik 8orie.% No. 51. 
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Ihoy found what an untamable monster they ha<l got. 
The flagstone being prepared, he was brought forth. 
With much difficulty and some danger the boots or 
buskins were ])ut upon his hind-legs; but when they 
got liiin upon the stone and stirred up the charcoal 
bcncatli, iVlisericordia! there was no holding him. As 
sootj as he felt the heat, instead of lifting his fore- 
])aw8 up ill the air-and dancing on liis hind ones, lie 
uttered k fearful growl, made a still more fearful 
sjiring, and breaking hoops and cordage, and upsetting 
ail the men that opposed him, he burst away and made 
w ith all speed for the wooded side of the mountain 
u iih some of the broken ropes hanging to him. Ulie 
poor men, tearing their hair and cursing the day that 
tlipy had seen him, followed as fast as they could ; but 
though they might have shot him, they found it im¬ 
possible to capture him alive ; which, seeing the 
pride they had jiaid for him to the Baltimore skipper, 
they were naturally anxious to do. The monster was 
thus allowed to gain the covert of JLlirf thick W'ood, 
whiTe he abided for some time to the great terror of 
I he mountaineers, and to their no wiall loss, for he 
killed several of their goals and sheep. It was even 
said that he killed and ate up a child ; while, on the 
otlu'r side of t.h<i mountains, it wa* reported that lie 
had killed anil eaten not one ehild, but a Tvliolc family. 
Tlie magistrates and other local athoritics of Borgo Val 
di Taro, (Joiiipiaiio, Bardi, Bedouia, and aH the neigh- 
honring townships and villages, were alarmed by the 
reports they heard, and in their first auger an order 
was issued lor throwing into prison the unlucky hear- 
wards who had brought such an undisciplinable, 
])erilous,unmahncred,and unmanageable bear into the 
country. In the end, liowever, the justices of the peace 
did what was much better: they sent out.a company 
of soldiers, the whole Posse (hmiitatus, armed as sports¬ 
men, and invited, the peasantry to a grand battue. 
The poor bear-wards received an invitation; hut their 
hearts weie sad—they were grieving after the haiib 
dollars which the Yankee skipper had got from them 
-- and so they declined attending, saying (which was 
true enouglO that they weriMio sportsmen, and that it 
was their business not to shoot hoars, but to teach bears 
how to dance. The battue was made, and the bear 
being surrourided, was finally killed—though not until 
be had almost as many balls in him as there arc stars 
in iht banner under which he haii lived and sailed. 
We believe that since this time none of the Proveditori 
and none of the teachers Tiavc ever dealt with an old’ 
American bear. 

Tile hears we saw exhibited at Rome and in the 
other parts of Ita'y, were ali imported from jilaces far 
abroad, from ditfereiit foreign countries. Yet there aie 
hears of native growth, bi.'ars that are born and that 
die in mountains not many miles from the Eternal 
City. Horace was once frightened by finding a wild 
hear in his path; and the present wild bears of the 
Italian mountains are no doubt descended from the 
same sloe.k as the bruin that scared the great Roman 
poet. Some travellers have laughed at Horace’s fright, 
and have questioned whether he could have met a real 
wild bear: this scepticism is allied with ignorance. 
The rugged and lofty summits of the Great Rock of 
Italy (II Grand Sasso d'ltalia), the highest peak in the 
peninsula, nearly always covered with dehji snow; the 
mountains above Aquila; the upper parts of Monte 
Majcllo, that towers above Suhiiona; and some other 
jjortions of the Apennines which lie within the two 
provinces of the Abruzzi- all abound with wolves, ami 
have, though in mucli sifraller numbers, native wild 
bears. We Hever saw one, but were told that they 
were not unfrequcntly seen by sportsmen; and on 
Tossing Monte Majello, which-lias m its deep crevaiscs 
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fields of ice and glaciers, we were shown marks in the 
snow which our guide confidently declared to be the 
foot-marks of a bear. They seemed newly made and 
certainly were not the foot-marks of tlie wolf or of any 
of the wild animals usually inhabiting those regions. 
We were told that this native bear was too shy and wild 
to be taught dancing; and that, from his interior size, he 
would be but an unattractive performer and s)jcctaele 
compared with the big^fiears brought from foreign 
parts. • 

If our memory doe.s not biAray us, some few Abmz- 
zosi bears were however, in former times, eaiiirhi. 
taught, and exhibited. However this may be, or wlieilier 
there jvere native Italian hears that danced to pipe 
and tabor in the streets of Rome and all through 
Europe, it is certain that there have been Abruzzesi 
bear-wards—men that have wandered from these moun¬ 
tains with bear and monkey over a good part of the 
world, fine of them found in England a loving Eng¬ 
lishwoman who quitted her home and country tor him, 
who crossed the sea with him when he re-crossed the 
Dover Straits, and who followed him and his bear, on 
foot, through P’rance and Savoy, across the mighty 
Alps, over the Apennines, and ihrough all Italy until 
he regained Iiis home in the mountains of the Abruzzi. 
As we were approaching a very small hamlet situated 
in one of the ruggedest parts of Monte Majello, our 
guide told us that wc should there find a e.ountrywoman, 
the wife of an honest old man who, in his young davs, 
had gone about the world with a dancing bear. We 
burned to make this curious acquaintance. 'Fbe good 
woman, whose name, Mary, had easily been Italianized 
into appeared then to he at least sixty y,:ar8old, 

ihongli, from* her own account, she must have been 
some leu years younger. She had led a life of liard 
toil, and tlie peasantry of these bleak and ]>oor regions 
are obliged to live very sparingly. Slic had been more 
than thirty years in these mountains, and in all that 
time had never seen a countryman or heard a word of 
her own language, except some score of words, such 
•as bread, beer, meat, money, &e., which her hnsbaiul 
had yiickcd up uhen strolling from town to town in 
England with his bear, and which he would repeal 
noiv and then, when be was ineiry, to make her heart 
glad. She had almost forgotten her own tongue; 
her voeabiilary of English words was not much liiore 
coyiions than her husband’s; but still there was no 
mi.stakjiig the loimtry of her birth and parentage. 
She lolti us, in very eui'ious Italian, that she came from 
a small vilUge not far from Manchester; that her 
family were all yioor weavers who worked at home in 
their own cottage, and that she herself had learned to 
work a little in that way when the Italian destined to 
he her hnsliand came to the village; that both man 
and bear were accommodated with loilging in her 
father'.s house or in a shed behind it: that she was 
mightily afraid of the bear, but became very fund 
of liis kcejxjr, who was very fond of her; that they 
made love % signs’and by an exclfangc of services and 
kind deeds; and that so, when he and his bear had 
perambulated all that district, and had collected all the 
pennies they could, and were about to take their depar¬ 
ture for ever, the man cried, and she cried, and then 
the man showed that he would stay a little longer; and 
then, by means of sign-making and other natural ex¬ 
planations, it was agreed and fully settled that they 
should be man aii<l wife; and as quickly as could he 
they were married in her own villagi* church, and since 
her eonmig into her husband’s country, she had been 
married .igkin by his village priest. She told us w ith 
some fond pride, that her Giovanni was a hrielil-eycd 
h.andsome young man with long jct-hlack hair, when 
she married him and first began to tramp with him and 
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his bciu-. He was old now—a good many years older 
than lierseh—and his liair was grey and his beard very 
rough and white; bjiit for the rest'lie was a hale naan, 
with tliat honest open countenance which prevaiis very 
generally amongst the niountaineors of the Abruzzi. 
Tiiey had had sundry children, of wliom some had died 
in their infancy, and one or two in the French arinies, 
into ivhich they had l>eeri forced by Bonapante's con- 
Rcription. A daughter and »|on were still living; the 
daughter Wi»a out at service in thetowmof Sulmona; 
the sou was a good sht^herd, and out among the 
mountains with his master’s sheep. The matron said 
sIr! was little more than sixteen when ^le married. 
As well as we coidd make out from her very loose 
dates and her few and yet confused details of facts, she 
roust have left England in 1792 or 171)3, or immediately 
before this country joined in the first grifal war of the 
French Rei olution.i After staying some time in France, 
she and her husband, in company with other wander¬ 
ing Italians, set off for Italy, taking their way through 
Savoy and across Mont Cenis: they were mvK'h dis¬ 
turbed, alarmed, and hindered. The fine easy road 
across the Alps had not yet been made; the ascent to 
and the descent from the Cenis were tlien notltjng 
but niulc-paths, rough, nairow, and dangerous. All 
the passes of the Aljis they came near unto were occu- 
nied by troopa, and great batteries, or wore daily visited 
by marching columns. Tin* troops must have been 
those which belonged on the one side to the Frencli 
Republic, and on the other to the King of Sar¬ 
dinia and the Emperor of Germany : tiiey were 'des¬ 
perately contending for the passes ol the Alps and the 
dominion of Upper Italy: they were eiigagi*,! in the 
most momentous of struggles, and the dcsU.iy of nations 
depended upon the result of the long conflict. Hut all 
this was as nothing to the ])oor young Englishwoman 
and her husband, whostt sole care was how to get their 
dancing bear with safety to the other side of the moun¬ 
tains. If they lost their bear they would lose their 
little all; if they saved th('ir bear, let I’rench repub¬ 
licans succeed in forcing their way into Italy, or let the 
armies of the King of yardinia aiid the Emperor suc¬ 
ceed in keeping them out of it, Giovanni, with his wife 
and daiicing-ltear, might jog quietly along from Susa 
to Turin and from Tuvin to Rome, living and even sav¬ 
ing a little money on the why; and when his long 
campaign should be ended, Giovanni might sell his 
well-taught bear for a good jirice, and (sany the* money 
home with him to bis mountams. Sad were their fears, 
exhausting their troubles: at times they gave them¬ 
selves nj) to despair and looked upon the bear as no 
better than dead ; for the rude unconscionable sSidiers, 
after making him dance for nothing, would threaten to 
shttot him for spurt; but in the end they gut through the 
Alps, and the ariiiiefi, and all their troubles. Giovanni 
sold his bear bel'ore be reached Romo, and then going 
to his own niovuilaiiis he abarnioned that line of lile en¬ 
tirely. At the time of our visit (it will soon be twenty 
years ago) the old couple had a sniai!] piece of grotiml 
and a stone-built cottage of their own. The wopian 
had never heard from her country since the day she 
left it. For many a long year the war interniufed all 
communication, and it is more than probable tnat her 
family were not naturally epistolary correspouddnts. 
Her own accomplishments included neither n^ding 
nor writing; aiui her husband had never attended any 
school except the bear's dancing-school. She was evi¬ 
dently glad to see* a countrymaii, and she oflered us 
some Iwcad ami milk, which seemed all she had in the 
house to offer; but when we asked her w hether she 
would not like to see her owui country again before she 
died, she shook ^er head, and said that it was many 
a year too late to think of that; that she was very 
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well where she was; that if she returned nobody 
would know her and she w-ould know nobody, and 
that her father and mother must have hecii dead long 
since. 



Marheis o/^'Cenira. v^jua.—Mannrart'ircra who work chiefly 
for tlip niurkcts of Ccirtral Ai,ia mnsi aluo study more diligently 
the prevailing taste of the AsinlicJi. 'I'hus, for' instance, inusliu 
turbans with solil borders at both ends, as they are iiiaoufacturcil 
with UR, are more sought alter tlwu muslins bioughi from other 
quarters. The muslins of Glasgow, for exaniple, wliieh have 
birds re{ire.sented on tliem, cannot Im' used by Mussulmans in 
milking their iiamas, for they represent the iigiire of a living 
ct»afare. ft was a lucky idea on tlie purl of our Moscow manu¬ 
facturers, who sent out last year checked torhaiis; for they not 
only pleased the 'I'ajiks and Ualieke, but the Afghans also. 
Their qiiie.k sale shows how advantageous il is to study variety 
hi saleable articles siiitwl to the wants and caprices of one s cus¬ 
tomers. VVe have another instance of the truth of this assertion, 
and tin* is in sending sugar in small loaves instead of large 
ones. Asiatics are in the liabiH.” making presents to tlicir friends 
in sugar; and ns il wouhl he reckoned uncivil to send pieces 
cut. from a large loaf of sugar, they would h«ve either to abstain 
fnan making sueb presents on aecuuiit of thCj,e*pciise, or pul 
tliemselves to tlie incunvciiience of laying out a considerable 
sum of money .—Bokhum : iU Amir and ita ['tuple; hu the Baron 
C, ck Jioile.' • • 


Chinrir Gardening in 1711.—Tliis, as well as the other country 
residences which I have seen in China, is iii a Jaste quite difl'erent 
from the Kurop-ati; for whereas we seek tq, exclude initure by 
art, levelling hills, drying up lakes, felling trees, bringing paths 
into a straight line, constructing fountains at a great expense, and 
raising flowers in rows, the Chinese on the contrary, by means 
of art, endeavour to imitate nature. Thus in these gardens 
there are labyrinths of artilicial hills, intersected with numerous 
|iaths and roads, some straight and others undulating; some in 
the plain and the valley, others carried over budges and to the 
Rimiiiiil of the hills by means of rustic work of stones and shells. 
The lakes are interspersed with islets upon which small pleasure- 
houses are constructed, and which are reached by means of boats 
or bridges. To these houses, when fatigued with fishing, tlic 
emperor retires accompanied by his ladies. The woods cuiitain 
bores, deer, and game in great iiumUcrs, and a certain animal 
resembling the «Vicr, which produces musk. Some of the open 
sfuices are sown with grain ami vegelables, and are interspersed 
with plots of fruit-trees and flowers. Wherever a coiivenieiit 
situation olTers, lies a house of recreation, or a dwelling fin the 
euiinchs. There is also the seraglio, with a large open space in 
front, ill which once a month a f^iir is held lor the eutertuiument 
of the ladies; all the dealers being the eunuchs themselves,, who 
tlius dispose of articles of the most valuable anil exquisite de¬ 
scription.— Falhtr Ripa't Ruidenct at the Cgurt qf Fahtag t an 
Murrag't Home and Cohnial'^Ahrarg, ' 
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Four years ago we commenced in the ‘ Penny Maga- to the verse, we have only to request the reader’s atten. 
zine* a series of articles, under the denomination of tion to tlie rule—adopted for the avoidance of unn^- 
‘ Chaucer’s Portrait Gallery,’ which had for their main cessary marks of accentuation— that when the sjielling 
object the hope of making one of the greatest but most of a word difers from the ordinary Hjyelling, it wifi he 
neglected of English poets more familiar to his coun> found in a great number of instances to mark at once the 
trymen. The portion of hit writings that then engaged pronunciation required: —thus, the spelling generally 
our attention was the Prologue or Introduction to being modernized ,>^0 have considered “ muste” need 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ in which the characters of not be printed “ nnratc” to show that the word must is 
the pilgrims to Thomas-a-Beckett's shrine are all to he pronounced as a dissyllable, 
described, and tlie plan of the poem explained. The methods of accentuation we have adopted are 
We now propose to introduce our readers to some these:—1. Words in which the accent falls upon a dif- 
of the Tales told by the different pilgrims on their fereSt syllabic than the one at present emphasized, are 
journey. * marki^ with an acute accent, as honour for hbnour. 

In the treatment of the Tales our aim will be, whilst 2. Where additional syllables fexclusive of diphthongs) 
transcribing many passages which may convey to an are to be sounded, without any change in the spelling 
ordinary reader the worthiest idea of their author, to or in the emphasis, they are pointeck out by the grave 
preserve at tlie same time niost strictly the continuous accent, as wntd, more. .S. In Chaucer’^time the indi- 
interest of the story, by iti'aking our own connecting vidual sounds of both vowc’. - in diphthongs appear to 
prose, as fa# as possible, a pure reflex, in feeling, have been commonly preserved in speech, a custom 
thought, and words, of the poetry we omit. Glossarial still lingtiring in the north of England ; and in writing 
or slight explanatory and illustrative notes will, as such words therefore as creature, trucly, and absolution, 
before, be given at the foot of each page. With regard they are marked creature, truiily, and absolution, and 
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must be pronounced accordingly, just as in Leeds to 
this day bread is continually heard of as breiid, and 
dream as dream. 

I'oiJowing Chaucer's own order, we oominenoe with 
tlie inagnilicent ‘ Knioiit’s Talk.’ The jiilgrinis, it 
will be remembered, in telling their stories, speak in 
tlje first jierson. Thus it is the Knight, of course, that 
hero speaks:— 

"VVliilom,* as olde stories fi'lloo ns. 

There Was u duke that Iiii'htei' Theseus ;• 

Of Athens he was lorikaiid Korenior, 

And ill his time such a coiKjuerur 
That greater was tlierc none luider llie sun. 

Full many a riche country had he won. 
tVliut with his wisiioiu, and his chivalry, e 

He conquer’d all the regne of Femiuie, j 
That whilom was yclepedS Scythia, 

And wedded tlie fresh queen Hyjiolita; 

And brought her home with liim to liis country 
Witli niuchcl glory and great solemnity, ' 

And eke lier youiige sister, Emily. 

Ajid if it were not too long. I would have told you fully 
the manner of this conquest, and of the great battle 
fought betwixt the Athcinana«and the AniaKons, and 
how Hypolita, had been besieged; also of the fehsts 
that took place at her wedding, and of the temple 
raised in her honour, on hdr eoiriing to the home of 
her conqueror and husband. But I must forb«>ar, aud 
BO will begin again where I left off. When Theseus 
was almost come to Athens, 

In all his weal, and in his iiiosle pride, 

he saw that ^ 

— there kneeled in the liiglii' way 
A couqMiiiy of ladies, twuy and tway, 

Each after other, clail in chitiies hhmk. 

But such 11 cry, iiiiJ such a woe they make 
’J'liat in tins world ii’ is creature living 
That ever lieiu'd such anotiicr waiineiiting ;!| _ 

And of fiiis cry lie would they never sieriten^ 

Till tliey tlie reines of his liridle henlea.’^* 

\Vlio are ye, that thus at iny coming home disturb so 
my festival with crying? inquired Theseus. Is it in 
»’nvy of mine lionour, that ye thus complain ? Or who 
hath harmed or ofleiided you ? Tell me, if that your 
wrongs may be mended; and also why yc be tlnw all 
clad in black ? 

The oldest of the ladies then spake:— 

,She saide, laird, to whom Fortdiie hath given 
Victory, and as a conqueror to liven, 

!N ought griuveth us your glory ami yuiir Ininour, 

But we hcsorchc you, of mercy uud succour, ,, 

Have mercy on our woe and our distress, 

Some drop of pity Ihniiigli tliy gonllHiHs« 

‘ UjHiii us wretched women let now fall; 

For certos, Lord, there n is none of us all 
That she ii’ hath been a duchess or a qiioeti: 

Now we be cailives,-|'-[' us it is well seen; 

Thanked be Fortune niid her falsu wheel 
That none estate cusuretli to be we^e. 

l’ 

And, certes, Lord, abiding your coming, wo have 
waited licre in the temple of Clemency all this past 
fortnight: now, then, help us, since it lies in thy power 
to do so. J, wretched wight, that weep aud wail thus, 
was wife to King Orpaneus that died at Thebes’; cursed 
be the day 1 And all Ihosc that here join witli^ne in 
this array and this lamentation, have lost their husbands 
at that town, whpn it was besnsged. And yet now 

* Formerly. ' f Was called. 

X 'i'be kiiij^om, or qiicciidoin as it should rather lie called, of 
the ftmaU*, or Amazons. § Called. 

II LameutHtlnii. *1 Slinf or ceasp. Laid liold of. 

It Wictcht,. 


Creon, the old lord of Thebes, in his ire, and in his ini¬ 
quity, and in order to tlishoucur the dead, has caused 
all the bodies to be thrown on a heap together, 
and will neither suffer tlicni to be buried nor burnt; 
but in despite iiiakctli hounds to eat them.* 

And then the ladies fell flat upon tlieir faces, aud 
once more cried piteotisly, 

flavc oil us wrr'tched women so.ise loerr.y, 

And jet our sorrow sinkeii in thine limit. 

This gctitle duke down from liis courser start 
With liparte pili'ous. when ho heard thorn spoak ; 

Him thoughte that tiis hoiu't would all tu-hrrak,t 

to pee those who were once of such great estate, now 
cast down so low. He took them up and held them 
in his arms, whilst he cotnrorlcd Uietri, swearing as a 
true knight that he would so take vengeance of Creon, 
that all Greece should speak of his c|[jmes, and their 
just punishment. 

'riiesfus would not even enter Alliens, that he w.as 
so near, and s'Jiend there a few hours, b&t having sent 
Hypoliia liis queen, and her sister Emily, into the 
town, he displavetlTus banner, and rode forth lowards 
Thebes, with all his host. Tliere he slew (Jieon, and 
won the city: 

I 

Aud tu the ladies ho restored again 

'Ilie bodies of ilieir )iu.sbaiids that woio slain, 

'J'o dll ^thp obsequies, us was llieii the guise. 

It would occupy too long to de.scribo the great ela- 
niour and lanietitations which the ladies made at liie 
burning of the bodies ol their deceased liusbamls, or 
the honouralile manner in which Theseus allci waid.-i 
dismissed them. But 1 may say, shotvly, that u lien 
the duke had slain Cieoii, and won Thebes, as he 
lay all night iri the lield, iht! jiillers,! as they wcut 
about among the heaps of dead seareliing lo se." 
if any wounded men Viorc yet a!i\e and required 
their care, 

, llicy foiiinl 

Tlinuigii girl Wit’u many a griovoiis bloodj woiiiid 
'•’wo youiige kniglitos, liggiiig^ liy and b\.|| 

Both in oiiH armcs.^l w Hmglil liill rir.lioly, 

Of whicli, tiku, Aieilo biglil lli.it one. 

And he tlial other, higliio I’nlaniun. 

Not tiilly quick,*’’' nor fully dead they ut’ic, 

But by tlieir cuaf-aiindui, and by Ilieir ge.ir 
The berulds knew llieio well in Apeeial 
As ibose that iveieii of llic blood re.illf 
Of Tliebte, and of sisteis two yborn. 

The jiillers took them out of ihc heap, and carried 
them tenderly to the tent of Theseus, who, finally, sent 
them ID Athens, lo remain in jierpetual ea)itivity. lie 
then rode Iniine to Atliens. ciowned with laurel as a 
eonqueror, and there lived the remainder of his life 
in joy and honour. As to Balaiiiuii and Arcitc, they 

* We cumiut better illustrate the views of the ancients on Ibo 
subject of the burial of deoil iKidies, than by oliserving tlial one of 
the givalest tragedies of one of the greatest of Trugediiuis, tlie Aiili- 
gune of Sophocles, wliicii lit this moment is being re[irc!ieriled in a 
tnnsicul shape tu an English audience, titni.s entirely upon the 
misery and ruin brought on by the refusal of akiiig of Tiiebes of 
(be rights of burial to a iiepliew, because he bud l.een u traitor 
lo bis countrj'. Tlial king was Creon ; probably the t cry siuiie 
mail that Chaucer refeis to. 

I To is frequently used by Chaucer lo augment the force 
of the verb to (i'hich it is jirclixcd. He has To-hewen, To- 
burst, &c. 

% Foragers. 

^ Our iiortheni readers, about Leeds and elsewhere, will 
not need to be told that hggiug iiiean.s lying: many a Leeds 
mail would lie iiioic likely to ix- interested in ticinji; fold that 
lying menus ligging; so commonly is the latter wuid used 
among the humbler classes tliere. 

|l Side by side, , ^ (tn" kind of arnirur. 

Aihi>. ' ft U.iY.ii. 
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ilwelt, full of auf^uisli, in tlio tov.nr that was to bo 
ihfir cioraal prison; no i^lno^tlt of jtokl niif^liL ransom 

ttlOill. 
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Thr yirl nf IVnlitn/ irri /.—To ilip inlluciir.o of asstwinfioii on 
lonj'iiii"'’ il II iiPCfs''ary for oirry wrifer.loa(l<’n(|*ciircfnlly, wlio 
ivisircs lo i'x[in"« liiiri>.f!r \vi(li <'i(';^iiooo. For tlio altoiiiniHIit of 
!iiiil |iiii'il\ III (tic iiRC of n'orils, tliti nilci; of jfriirn- 
iiiaiiaiis anil nhios may lie a buflicienf ijnlilp : liut il in not in 
(lie wiirkb of this i-l.i-ss of aiillior'i dial (lie hljrlier tieiinfied of style 
are to lie stuilieil. Afi tlie air niul iiiannci' of a ^eiillcmaii can 
I'tily III' ar(|ii!reil by livinp; lialiitiiaily in the U'st society, so ijraee 
ill Cimipi/Sitiuii must lie atl.iiiieil by an biiliitnal aeqnuintanre 
witli till! eliissical writers. Il is iioleerl neressury .‘or our iii- 
lortnaliiiii. that we sliimlil peruse uceusionully many hooks which 
have no iiieril iiipoiiS ofexiMiMbion; bn' I lM-1ieve it (obecxtiemely 
ineliil to all literary men, to romitcraet the cfl'eci of this niis- 
eellaiieoHs leailiia; by maiiiiainiiis a constant anil familiar iso* 
ipiuint.iiKC w ith a few of the most faultless models which the 
liinoiiiijrc afl'oiils. h'or want of some standard of th*s sort, w| 
lieipieiilly see an aiilliors (as* in ivritiiijf alter niiioli to the 
woi.se ill the oonr--e of his life, and his later ]irodnclions fall 
below (lie leiel ofins essiiys.- Steiraj f'n Philn$vfihtf q/*the 

lIiiiiniH tMmil! 


Siiijar-mnkinif in .Ttimiiica .— 1 saw tkoswholc prircsa of sn<*ar- 
niukiii)r this Tiioiiiirig. The ripe eaiies are broiialil in biniilles to 
the mill, where ihe eleaiiesl ttfthc women are appointed, one to 
pul Itiem intn the niaehinc lor crushing them, and another to 
draw them initjUfter the juice has been extracted, when she 
tliroivs them in un^ opening in the Hnor close to her: another h.and 
of negroes rolieols tliem lielow', when, under the name <if Irnah, 
they are carried away to serve for fuel. The juiea-, which is itself 
at (irsi a pale ash-colour, gushes out in great streams, quite while 
with foam, and pusses thioiigli a wondeii gutter info the hoiliiig- 
hinise, when* il is received into the siphon, or ‘cock-ciqiper,’ 
where lire is applied to it, and it is slaked with lime in order to 
make it. gralmlale. The feculent parts of it rise totlie top, while 
the purer and more fliicl How through anollier gutter into the 
•second copper. M'lien little liut the imfiure scum ou the surface 
remains to he drawn off, the first gutter communieatiiig wifli tlio 
copper is stoppcil, ami tlic grosser )iarUi arc obliged to find a new 
course through another gutter, which conveys them to the dis¬ 
tillery, where, being mixed with the molasses, or treacle, they 
arc manufactured into rum. Prom the second copper they are 
transmitted into the first, and thence into two* others, and in these 
four latter hasiiis the scum is removed with skimmers pierced 
with holes, till it hecomes sufficiently free from impurities lo be 
aUpjied lilt, that is, to he again ladled out of the coopers and 
spread into the coolers, whey? it is left to granulate, i'he sugar 
is (hen formed, and is removed into theowrinijr-Ao«se, where it i.s 
put into hogsheads, and left lo settle for a certain time, (luring 
which those part.s which aie too poor and too liquid to graiuiiate 
drip from the easPs into Te.-f-els^placpd licueulh them: these dnp- 
))ings are the unilawes, which, being carrieil into the distillery, 
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and mixed with the coarser scum formerly mentioned, form that 
mixture Irom which the spirituous liquor of sugar is afterwards 
jiroduced by fermentation : wbeii but onee distilled it is called 
* Inw 'riiic; anil it is not till utter it has gone through a second 
distillation that jt acquires the name of rum. The ‘ trash ’ used 
for fuel consists of the empty* ctmes: that which is employed for 
fodder and for thatching is furnished by tlie su|ierabt]iidant cane- 
tops, after so many are set ajiart as aie required for planting. 
After these original plants have been cut, iheii roots tinw up 
suckers, wliich in time become canes, and are called ratoons/they 
arc far inferior in juice to tlie y'Aiiited canes; but then, on the other 
hand, they rcqiArc much less weeding, and spare (he iiegroes tlie 
only laborious part of the businessaif sugar-making—Ihe digging 
holes fur the ])lants ; therefore altliiiugh an acre of ralmiiis will 
produce but. one liogsbead of sugar, while an iiori! of plants will 
produce two, (be siqieriurily of the ratooned piece i* very great, 
iiittsimlbh as the saving of time and lulxiur will enable tiie pro¬ 
prietor to cultivate five acres of ratoons in the same lime with one 
of plants. Ijiiluckily, after three crops, or five at the iitniosi, 
in general the ratoons are totally exliaiisled, and you are obliged 
til have rijpoiirse lo I'resli plants.—.I/, tr. Lewia’e Jumotca:— 
llofne ttml ('ntonial Lihrttr^, 


Tartar Surgeri /.—The autlior bud fallen from bis burse, and 
gives the following aecoiint of bis cure:—When 1 recoiveretl my 
scenes, 1 found myself in a liotise, but every tiling appeared dark 
and indistinct, ami 1 felt ns if I bad fallen from my liurse two 
luoiitlis liofoie. The enijierot sent me a Tartar surgeon, for he 
anil bis court were fully {lersiiaded that for falls 'Partar surgeons 
were lietti'r tliiin Kuropeans. And, lo confess the truth, aliliough 
Ihe mode of tiealmeiit was of a barbarous description, and some 
nf the remedies ap])eared useless, 1 wa.s eurrd in a very short 
time. This surgeon made me sit up in riiy bed, plticing near 
me a large basin filled with water, in which he put a lliick piece 
of icc, to reduce it to a freesing-jioiiit. Then stripping roe to 
the wais/t he made roe stretch my neck over the basin, and, with 
a cup, be continued fur a good while to pour the wafer on my 
iierk. The pain caused by this operatiuu upon tliosi* nerves 
whirh take llieir rise from the pia-matet was so great and insuf¬ 
ferable, that it seemed to me iineijoalled. The surgeon said that 
this would sliuicli the blood and restore me to my senses, uliirb 
was actually the case; for in a short time my sight became 
cleiur, and my mind resumed its |Hiwers. He next bound my 
bead with a baud, drawn tight by two men, who held the ends, 
wliil, !ie struck the intermediate part vigorously with a piece of 
wood, which shixik my bead violently, and gave me dreadful 
jiaiii. This, if I remember rightly, he said was to set the liruio, 
which lie supposed hod lieeii displaced, Jt is true, however, that 
after this second operation my head felt more free. A third 
operation was now pcrfoimeil, rliiring which he made me, still 
stripped to tlie waist, walk in the o^ieit air. supported by two 
persons-; and, while llms walking, he une.xiiecledly threw a 
liowl of freezing void water over my liieost. As this caused me 
lo draw my lireath witli great vehemence, and as my chest hiul 
been injured by the fall, it may be easily imagined wliat were 
my si^eriiigs under this infliction. The surgeon iufiirnied me 
that, if any rib bad been dislocated, this sudden and bard 
lireatliiiig would restore it to its natur.xl position. The next 
proceeding wa.s not less painful and extravagant. The operator 
made me sit upon the ground j then, assisted by two mA, he 
held a cloth upon my mouth and tinse till I was nearly suffo¬ 
cated. “ This,’’ said the Chinese Kscnlapiiis, “ by ciiiising a 
violent heaving of the chest, will force back any lib that may 
have Iteen bciil im^rds.” The wound in the bead not lieing 
deep, he healed it ay stuffing it with burnt rotton. He tlien 
ordered that f should continue to walk niucli, supported by two 
persons; that 1 should not sit long, nor be allowed lo sle*>p 
before ten o'clock at night, at which time, and not before, I 
should fake a little hifaii, that is, thin rice soup. This coiiii- 
nuecl walking caused me to faint several times; hut this had 
bee* foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned me not to be 
alarmed. He assured me that these walks iu the open air, while 
fasting, would prevent the blood IVom settling ou the chest, 
where it might eorrapt. These letnetjies were barbarous and 
excnieiatiiig; but I am Imund iu truth to confess that in seven 
days 1 was so coinpKtely restored os lo I* able to lesunie my 
jonriiey iii'o Tarlary.— Father ftipa's Keaulence at the Court tf' 
I’rtmg, in Mnrrag's Home anti Cotumat JJhrari/. 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.-No. XIII. 

SwiwMiNo.—'Hiere are coimtless myriads of animals 
which transmit themselves from place to place 
swimming in liquids. But before entering into any of 
the details of toe various organs with which animals 
are furnished and adapted for swimming, or the man¬ 
ner in which they are employed, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the mechanical effects of bodies 
plunged in water, with respeOUto their specific gravities. 

By the tenn density we understand thvi closen ess or 
vicinity of the particles of which the body under con¬ 
sideration is composed; but mechanically it is used 
as a termmf comparison, expressing the proportion of 
equal molecules, or of the quantity of matter,in one 
body, to the number of equal molecules in the same 
btdk in another body: density, therefore, varies as 
the quantity of matter directly, and the magnitude of 
the body inversely. The specific gravity of any solid or 
fluid body is the absolute weight of a certaih volume 
of the solid or fluid, which volume is assumed as the 
unit of bulk for measuring the specific gravities of 
all bodies. Density and spacific gravity, therefore, 
appear to express the same thing under different 
asj^cts; the former being limited to the greater* or 
less vicinity of the particles; the latter to the greater 
or less weight in a given volume. As it is often neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to these terms, the reader should 
clearly understand their import at the outset of tliis 
in^iry. 

When an animal, or any solid body whatever, is 
plunged into a fluid, it will Jose as much of its weight, 
that is, so much of it will be counteracted, as is equal 
to the weight of the fluid it dkjilares, and if its spe¬ 
cific gravity be greater than that of the'll uid, it will 
sink; if less, it will rise to the surface, and float there; 
but if the specific gravities of the solid and fluid be 
equal, the body will rest in any part wherever it is 
placed. From what has been said, we can easily know 
when the density and specific gravity of any solid are 
greater than that of a fluid, such as water, by plunging 
the solid in the liquid; if, for instance, it swims in 
water, like a cork, we know its specific gravity is less 
than that of the water; but if it sinks like a stone, 
then we conclude that its density and specific gravity 
are greater than that of the water. We hope enough 
has now been said to enablo the reader to compreliend 
what is meant by the terms density and specific gra¬ 
vity. and under what circumstances any solid body, 
when left to itself in a fluid, will either float, sink, or 
remain at rest. On further investigation ‘it will he 
found that some animals are lighter than water, and can 
float on its surface without muscular exertion; others 
ue much heavier, and either remain at the bottoms of 
rive/v and seas, or raise themselves by muscular action; 
whilst a third group are of the same gravity as water, 
and can remain stationary at any depth at pleasure: 
in this case, the force of the water in driving the 
animal^ upwards is just equal to the force of the earth’s 
gravity in drawing it downwards, l^ny animals have 
the ]»wer of varying the specific gravity of the body, 
which they can by this means cause either to sink, re¬ 
main stationary, or float on the siuface of the water. 

When we take a view of the variety of forms pse- 
eented by tlie locomotive organs of swimming animals, 
it must he apparent that they perform their move¬ 
ments very dinerently. All those land animals which 
constantly breathe tne air, especially man and the 
higher orders, must'fibat on the surface of the water 
in swimming; they die of suffocation when water 
' chokes up the air-tubes of the lungs, which constitutes 
drowning. Of sU animals, there is perhaps none so help- 
^less in water, .without training, as man ; and notwith¬ 
standing his vast superiority in other respects to other 
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air-breathing animals, he is inferior to them in the em- 
ployment of the locomotive organs for the purposes of 
swimming. Indeed, it is well known that by far the 
greater number of persons who are precipitated into deep 
water, if they cannot swim, are drowned. Jjet us now 
inquire into the cause. In the first place, the specific 
gravity of man is very nearly equal to that of water. 
It is commonly lighter than water when the chest is 
filled, and often heavier when the'chest is emptied of 
air; but the open end of the respiratory tube, that is, 
tlio mouth, or the nostrils at least, must-be kept above 
water in wder to breathe. In many of the lower 
animals, tSe specific gravity and the length of the 
neek are such as to enable them to keep the mouth 
or nostrils far above the surface of the water; but in 
man the weight of the head, and the greater specific 
gravity of the body, even when the chest is filled with 
air, render him barely able to keep Ifls mouth alvive 
the surface of the water, when all the rest of the body 
is below its surface. Still, if a persop who cannot 
swim had suflioient presence of mind to inflate the 
chest, and prevent the expulsion of a large portion of 
air on falling into deep water, he would not ultimately 
sink until exhausted, if the limbs were kept motion¬ 
less ; hut the alarm consequent upon a sudden and un¬ 
expected immersjofi, added to the pressure of the water 
upon the chhst, causes the individual not only to 
expire the air in the lungs, which, as we have seen, 
should be retained, but also to make use of his limbs 
in an improper manner. He is involuntarily prone to 
throw up his arms, as if to seiKe some object above his 
head, and this creates an impulse which tends to force 
him still farther in the opposite direction, rhat is, down¬ 
wards, and bis struggles, being misdirected, generally 
tend also to sink him. 

.The cauim of this misapplication of tlie limbs by 
man, when immersed in water, is owing to the totally 
different mode in which they are useif in walking and 
running on land, to that in which they should he ex- 
eicised in water, as we sliall now proceed to demon¬ 
strate. .. 

* Man .—In preparing to f,wim, the limbs'should be 
arranged in such u manner, that they can be made to 
act favourably as soon as the body is resting, un¬ 
supported by other media, in the water. . 

In order to propel the body there must be some 
movement of the limbs; and it is by the flexion and 
adduction of the arihs^ and by the extension and ad- 
duetion of the legs, that the process of swimming 
is* perjprmed, which movements must be produced 
rhytlimically. Suppose a person standing up to his 
breast in water and about to strike off\n swimming; 
the hands are placed close to each othef with the palms 


Fig. 1, 
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undermost near the breast, the body is thrown forward 
in the water, the hands are thrust out, and when the 
arms are fully extended as in Fig. 1, they diverge hori¬ 
zontally (the backs of the hands being turned towards 
each other), describing curves until they are brought 
round under the armpits, and again extended. It 
should be observed that the arms must always be kept 
in advance of a line^ passing through the axes of the 
shouldeB>jointB. 

Let us now advert to the action of the legs. Whilst 
tlu! arms are describing their curves the legs are 
drawn forwards under the body, the knees lueing sepa¬ 
rated as much as possible, and the toes turned out¬ 
wards as in Fig. 2, and whilst the arms are regainfhg 


Fig. 2. 
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their extended position the legs are extended backwards 
and outwards with a moderate degree of velocity, the 
soles of the fMt being turned outwards, and are then 
brought together again, siinultancously with the arms, 
into the attitude shown in Fig. 1.* 

It will be observed that the arms and legs have eaeii 
four distinct kinds of motion, namely, extension, ab¬ 
duction, adduction, and flexion, but the eftects of these 
motions are different. The extension of the arms re¬ 
tards the motion of the body, whilst that of the leg$ 
accelerates it: the abduction of the arms accelerates, 
and of the legs slightly retwds; the adduction of the 
arms slightly retards, and ot the legs accelerates; and 
the flexion of both arms and legs retards. The simul¬ 
taneous perfoi'mance of these motions is exhibited in 
the following tabular form:— 

Arms. , {>egs- 

Abduction . . . Flexion 
Adduction ) « f Extension 
Flexion . J ' ‘ ' ( Abduction 
Extension . . . Adduction 

It is upon tlifi rhythm with which these periodic 
movements are performed that the success of swim¬ 
ming depends, the whole being seen in outline in 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

We may also observe, that when the arms are ab¬ 
ducted, or drawn u^ilwards and backwards, the legs are 
drawn forwards; and when the arms are flexed and 
brought together, the legs are cxtendetl outwards; 
and lastly, when the arms are thrust forwards, the legs 
are brought close together; so that whilst the force of 
tile arms is positive, that of the legs is negative, and 
nice versa: but it is evident that the effective forces 
in swimming preponderate, or the body would eitlser 
remain stationary or move backwards, abd this resUits 
from the shape of the limbs and the manner in which 
th» can be made to act. 

From what has been said, we may easily perceive 
how differently the limbs ^ct in swimming from what 
they do in walking, and fhat the arms and legs inter¬ 
change thefr effective strokes alternately. These 

* Thaw figures ^ reduced the elementary courw ol 
Oymnaatic Ezercisee by Captain CKae. 


movements are not difficult to perform, but it requires 
some attention and practice in order to accomplish 
them with precision. Indeed they may be practised 
out oftwater, and sufficient habit be obtained to know 
how to act if by chance a person were suddenly im 
mersed and in danger of being drowned. But it should 
also never be forgotten that almost all persons will 
float, if the chest be kept well filled whilst immersed 
in the wa’ter. It however ^quires great fortitude'and 
self-poBsessioi) to keep *tne limbs quiet, and under 
water, and at the same tim^ to stop the inspiratory 
movement until the mouth rises above the surface of 
.he water. 

Swimming on the back is usually effected by means of 
the legp alone. The attitude preparatory to this move¬ 
ment is seen in Fig. 3. The head is bent backwards 


Fig. 3. 



BO &r that the water may cover the forehead, and reach 
to the level of the eyes; the chest is elevated, and the 
hands placed on the hips; the motions of the legs are 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 4, and are the 
same as those of the legs in swimming on the breast. 
Wc may here state that any one who can swim on his 
breast will experience no mure difficulty in turning 
himself round on bis back in the water than in turning 
himself in his bed. 

Some persons can accomplish swimming on the side, 
and others on the back, without using the legs; and 


Fig. 5. 
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many other feats, such as with the arms acting; in dif¬ 
ferent directions as seen in Fig. 5. and again with one 
Land alone. In diving, two methods are recom¬ 
mended : one by leaping into the water with tlje feet 
downwards, the other head foremost; the former is 
roost desirable in shallow water, the latter when the 
head is subject to giddiness and fulness of blood. 

Fig». C and 7 show the attitude preparatory to 
plunging into the water, and Fig. 8 tlio position of the 
limbs in diving to the bottothsof the river. 

The positibn of greatest ease in the waller \% floating. 
Tlie body lies on the back, with the face only above 
tUo water; the limbs are perfectly quiescent, and e,\- 
tended as in Fig. 9. This state can only he maintained 
when the specific gravity of the body is less th^n that 
of the water, 

Fig. 9. 



Sea-water, being heavier than that of rivers, is best 
calculated to support a person in swimming, and those 
who are specifically heavier than river-water may be 
sustained in a floating position in sea-water. It may be 
observed that roan being so nearly of the same specific 
gravity as water, and air being nearly one thousand 
times lighter, that a few cubic inches of air in a bag arc 
sufficient to keep one who cannot swim permanently at 
its surface; or a few pounds of cork fastened to the body 
will accomplish (he same object: and it is astonishing 
that, notwithstanding the great numher of pcrSoiis who 
arc annually drowned in the Thames aloHc, no means 
are adopted to provide some such simple method for 
sustaining the body in water by boatmen; and still 
more that we bear of watermen being frequently 
drowned in consequence of not Juaiing learned,to swim. 
.Swimming ought to form a part of our physical educa¬ 
tion ; all our youth of both sexes may do so with advan¬ 
tage, far the purpose of cleanliness and to increase their 
health and strength, as well as to provide a safeguard 
against subsequent accidents. Thi! ancients placed a 
high value on the art of swimming. Cato taught 
his son to traverse the most rapid and dangcrohs 
gulfs ;* the Greeks and Romans attached great im¬ 
portance to it. Julius CiBsar crossed rivers by swim¬ 
ming at the head of his legion. It is said that Charle¬ 
magne was one of the best swimmers of his day. 11 
is also well known that Lord Byron swam across the 
Hellespont several times ; and Mr. Smith, an English 
officer, swam luwoss the Lake of Oneva from Jfiorges 
to Amphion and back without stopping, being a dis¬ 
tance of seven miles and a half. The Caribs swim 
with the ease of fishes, the women as well as the men. 
If a canoe overturns, which is a thing of frequent oc¬ 
currence, their being drowned is never heard of; on 
these Occasions tho children may be seen swimming 
about their mother like so many ljif;tle fishes, and the 
molliers are capable of supporting'themselves in the 
water with their children at their breasts, whilst the 
men arc putting the boat to rights. These examples 
teach us how far safety might be acquired and how 
many hundreds of lives might be saved if the arc of 
swimming were taught in our schools. , 


SUPPLY OF \V4TER IN AMERICAN TOWNS. 

The United States being comparatively a new country, 
we may naturally expect to find that the modern con¬ 
trivances and improvements introduced in other coun- 
ti ies are iqpre or less atlojited there. It will be 
* Plutarch's Lil'o of Cato, « 
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interesting to see how far they bear analogy with us 
in tbc important matter of the supply of water to their 
large towns. 

From Mr. Stevenson’s work on the Civil Engineer¬ 
ing of North America, we learn that there arc two 
general modes of ensuring this supply; and, since flic 
publication of that work, a grand undertaking called 
the Croton Aqueduct has introduced a third method. 
These three metlioda arc, 1st. Collecting in reservoirs 
the water of a river passing by or through the town. 
2nd. Digging wells into the watery strata beneath the 
surface of the ground. 3rd. Bringing water in arti¬ 
ficial cban&els from a great distance. It is known to 
ev»ry one who has given common attention to this sub¬ 
ject, that all these three methods arc adopted in Eng¬ 
land, with modifications of plan more or less extensive, 
according to the circumstance. 

The largest water-works in Amerita, of that ejass 
which derive the water from a river flowing on the 
spot, are at Philadelphia. The river Schuylkill flows 
past PhJIadelj^hia; and, a short distance before it 
reaches ihe city, its waters are so diverted as to flow 
into or tlirougli the water-works established on one 
bank of the river. In the first place there is a dam 
thrown obliquely across the river from one shore to the 
other, excepting openings at the two»ends. This dam 
is formed oPsolid timber frame-work, filled up with 
stones and rubble; it is sixteen hundred feet in length, 
and being Ibrnied where the water is twenty-five or 
tJiirty feet deep, its construction was a work of some 
difficulty. The regular flow of the water is checked 
by this dam, and a consequent stagnation occurs for si.x 
miles upwards; but a channel for navigation is formed 
by a canal with locks at one end of the dam ; while a 
large body of water flows throiigli the opening at ibo 
oilier end of the dam with sufficient force to turn 
powerful water-wheels. These wheels work pumps, 
whereby the river-water is pumped yp into vast reser¬ 
voirs above; so that the dam is formcil only as a means 
to obtain power to turn the wheels. There are the 
means jo direct the body of water either into the water¬ 
works, or by a sluice into tjj,c part tif the river beluw the 
dam, at pleasurot 

The water acts upon eight very large wheels, the 
rotation of which works eight large ]mmp8, and these 
pumps raise the river-water into the reservoirs. Each 
pump raises half a million gallons of water per day, 
and this t^ast water is forced by the pumps to 

a height of not less than ninety feet. The pipe through 
uhicl^tbe flow takes place is^madc of east-iron, and is 
sixteen inches in diameter. 'J’lie reservoirs provided 
for the collecting and storing of the water are placed 
at an elevation of about an hundred feet above the 
level of the river, and about fifty feet above the highest 
streets in Philadelphia; they are four in number, and 
present altogether an area ol six acres. The reservoirs 
are founded on an elevated rock, but the water is re¬ 
tained by means of artificial walls and embankments. 
These enclosures arc of great strength, and the bottom 
of the reservoirs is well paved with cemented bri»:k. 
The depth of water, when filled, is about twelve feet; 
and the amount then contained is more than twenty 
millions of gallons. The use of having four reservoirs 
instead of one equal to them in area, is to facilitate the 
purification of the water; for the water, after being 
discharged frdm the force-pumps into one of them, 
passes through a filter into the second reservoir, tlien 
through another filter into the third, and similarly to 
the fourth; so that it undergoes three filtrations before 
it enters the pijjeB which supply the tow'n. 

The water is conveyed from the reservoirsv and dis¬ 
tributed through the town, by means of about a hun¬ 
dred miles of cast-iron pipe, beginning at two feet in 
diameter near the reservoirs, and being reduced to 
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t\v(‘lv(', si.<; and tliree inchos, accordinR to tbc streets 
tliruu;;h wliich they pass. The water flowing; in tins 
way from the reservoirs into the city, varies from about 
two to four millions of gallons per day, according to 
the season of the year, averaging more than three mil¬ 
lions. In 1H36 this supply was distributed by means 
of private pipes to about seventeen thousand renters or 
tenants, and by public pumps to about three thousand 
more, making twenty thousand families supplied with 
water from the works. For this quantity the inhabit¬ 
ants paid a water-rate amounting to rather above 
twenty thousand pounds, or about a guine^ per house 
per year, jxior and rich together. 

The town of Richmond, in Virginia, is supplied with 
water from the James river, on a principle analogous 
to that here explained, but on a smaller scale. The 
water is raised by means of water-wheels to so great a 
height as a huiidrcd and sixty feet above the level of 
the river, into two large reservoirs, and is thence dis¬ 
tributed through the town in iron pipes^ 

Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, is similarly supplied; the 
water being raised from the river to a height of about 
a hundred feet and thence distributed. Montreal is in 
like manner supplied from the river St. Lawrena;. 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, until within a few 
years was suppllfed with the water^f,thc Ohio, by hav¬ 
ing it puini^d up by horse-jiower to i^servoirs at a 
height of a hundred and sixty feet; but.jis the tanks 
wore only large enough to supply a wooden main-pipe 
thrr-e or four inches in diameter, the increast; in the 
number of inhabitants rendered a change of plan 
nei'cssary ; steam-jiower was substituted for hoi-se- 
])ower to raise the water, and iron pipes of large dia¬ 
meter replaced those of smaller size for the mains. 

Mfiny towns are so situated that they have not a 
fresh-water river passing tlirough or in immediate 
contiguity; and in such cases other modes of supply 
are sought. The town of Boston, for example, is al¬ 
most entirely surrounded by the sea, and hence the in- 
liabitaiits are supplied from wells. In 18.'15 there weft- 
said to be more than two thousand seven hundred wells 
in Boston, of which thirb>three Were Artesian; otil^ 
seven, however, of the whole nmrtber yielded soft 
water, the mineral strata through which it floored 
having giveo a hard quality to the water of all the 
other tvells. The digging of some of these Boston 
wells was attended willi effects which illusyate in an 
instructive maimer the elastic fore? of the water some¬ 
times concealed and acciimulated beneath the surface 
of the ground. Mr. Stevenson quotes the followirfg 
account of one of these from Pr. Lathrop:—'A few 
years before, afi attempt was made to dig a well a few 
rods to the east hear the sea. Having dug about sixty 
feet in a body of clay without finding water, prepara- | 
tioii was made in the usual way for boring; and, after | 
passing about forty feet in the same body of clay, the ! 
augur was impeded by stone. A few strokes with a 
drill broke through the slate covering, and the water 
gushed out with such rapidity and force that the work¬ 
men with difficulty were saved from death. The water 
rose to the top of the well, and ran over for some time. 
I'he force was such as to bring up a large quantity of 
fine sand, and all their labour was lost.” 

New York, beyond all the cities in America, affords 
the most interesting features in respeq); to the supply 
of water. Within the last few years its inhabitants 
have planned and carried out a project partaking much 
of the grandeur and magnitude of the ancient aque¬ 
ducts ; and if the expectations of the engineer should 
prove to be pcrmanentl(y<rcalized, the system will re¬ 
main as a creditable monument to the skill and com¬ 
mercial liberality of the state. 

To understand the nature of these works, it will he 
necessary to glance at the to’pographical position of the 


city of New York. The river Hudson, after flowing 
nearly due south for many miles, falls into the At¬ 
lantic in a bay or recess; and close to its inoulb are 
three tislands—Long Island, Staten Island, and Man¬ 
hattan Island. The city of New York is situated on 
the last named of these three; so that it is cut off by 
salt water from the main-land and from both the other 
islands. This local position has had a good deal to do 
with the'arrangenients foj the supply of water. The 
inhabitants have hence been led to obtain a supply by 
means of wells, which liave been sunk’ in different 
parts of the city, and the water was raised from 
them by steam-power into elevated reservoirs, from 
whence pipes conveyed it to the various streets. Some 
belonged to a water-company, and some to the corpo¬ 
ration. One of these, after descending rather more 
than a hundred feet, had three lateral channels branch¬ 
ing from it, for the purpose of collecting water from 
different«directions; and the well, thus augmented, 
yielded twenty thousand gallons per day. Some of the 
wells, by a more extensive system of these lateral gal- 
leiies or channels, yielded more than a hundred thou¬ 
sand gallons per day. 

But although the wells, simply as such, yielded 
lai'Jtiely, yet the supply gradually became more and 
inadequate to the wants of a largely increasing popu¬ 
lation ; and the attention of the eorporation has been 
long directed to the means of ensuring a better sup¬ 
ply. Other towns, whether deficient or not in rivers 
imssing through them, have had a supply ensured by 
laying down pipes from a spring situated on a hilly 
spot at some distance. Thus Albany, a large town on 
tne Hudson, and the second in importance m the state 
of Now Yo^, is principally supplied with water pro¬ 
cured in the high ground in tne neighbourhood, and 
conveyed in a six-inch pipe for a distance of about 
tliree miles to a reservoir near the town. Troy, another 
town on the Hudson, higher up than Albany, is sup¬ 
plied by similar iiieaiis: there is high ground in the 
neighbourhood, containing good water; and this water 
is conveyed into a reservoir capable of holding two 
million gallons, elevated about seventy feet above the 
level of the streets, and distant about a third of a mile 
from llie town ; and from this reservoir the water is 
conveyed through a twelve-inch pipe to the streets of 
the town. 

But this source is denied to ihc inhabitants of New 
York ; and therefore, having no high ground near the 
city to furnish a sujiply, having no fresh-water river at 
hand to supply water-works, and having an insuffi¬ 
ciency of wells to ensure a supply, they have been led 
to exercise their ingenuity in another way. 

[Tu be nintinucd.] 

ADULTERATION OF ARTICLES OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

The selling of unwholesome provisions, m meat or fish, is 
punishable under mpSit local acts; and Is also an offence at 
comutoii law. In Paris, malpractices connected with the 
adulteration of food are investigated by th»! Conseil dc Salu- 
brite, acting under the authority of die prefect of police. In 
this country, where the interests of the revenue are concerned, 
strkt regulaticus have been resorted to in order to prevent 
adulteration. It is not, however, heavy customs or Excise- 
duties alone which encourage adulteradon, for the difference 
in price between die genuine and the spurious ingredient, when 
both are free from taxation, leads to the practice of adultera¬ 
tion. The following is an abstract of ffic law respecting the 
adulteration of some of the prineipal articles of revenue:— 

Tobaeco-uiauufectnrers are liable to a i9!nalty of 20<J/. for ^ 
having in their possession sugar, treacle, moksses, honey, 
commings or roots of malt, ground or unground rousted grain, 
ground or unground chicory-, lime, umbre, ochre, or other j 
earths, sca-wced,^ouud or powdered wood, moss or weeds 
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or Stay luavct., or auy lierbK or plantit (not being tobacco leaves water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven,jmtato or other yeast, in such 
or plants), respectively, or any substance or material, ^rup, proportions as the bakers think fit,(§ 2). Adulterating bread, 
liquid, or preparation, matter, or thing, to be used or capable by mixing other ingredients than those mentioned above, is 
of being used as a substitute for, or to increase the weight of, punishable by a fine of not leas than 5l. nor above lOl., or im- 
tobacco or snuff (.*1 Sc 6 Viet c. 93, § 8), Any person cfjgaged prisonment for a period not exceeding gut months; and the 
in any way in the preparation of articles to imitate or resemble names of the offenders are to be published in a local news- 
tobacco or snuff, or who shall sell or deliver such articles to paper (§ 8). Adulterating corn, meal, or fiour, or selling fiour 
any tobaooo-mmm&cturer, is also liable to a penal^ of 2001. of one sort of com as fiour of an^er sort subjecsts the ofiender 
(§ 8). The penalty for adulterating tobacco or snuff is 3001. to a penalty not exceeding 20* and not less titan 5l. (§ 9). 
$ 1); and for having such tobacw or snnff in possesifion, S(R>li The premises of bakers mi^ be searched, and if ingredients 
(§3). The Excise-survey on tobuco-manufhoturers, abolished finr adnltentting meal or fiour be found, the penalty for the 
by 3 & 4 Viotse. 18, has been re-established ku consequence first offence is lOl- and not less than 40«.; for the second 
of the extent to which adulteration w^ earned. offence 6L, and for every subsequent offence ibl.; and the 

The ingredients used in the adulteration of beer are enume- names of oflfenders are to be published in the newspapers 
rated in the following list of articles wUi<fo brewers or (^ers (S l^). There are penalties for obstructing search (§ 13J. 
and retailers in ale and beer are prohibited from having in Any miller, or baker acting os a justice under this 

their possession under a penalty of 2001. (58 Qeo. IIIl c. ,58, ^tute incurs a penal^ of lOOl. (§ 15). 

§2). These articles are—molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, The above act did not apply to Ireland, where the baking 
qnassia, cocculus Indieus, grains of Paramse, Guinea pepper, trade was reguteted by an act (2 Wm. IV. c. .31), the first 
and opium; and preparations foom those articles are also pro- clause of which, relating to the ingredients to be used, was 
hibited. They are used either as substitotes for hops,pr to give similar to the English act just quoted. In 1838 another act 
a colour to the liquor in imitation of that which »t would re- was passed (1 Vipt c. 28), which repealed all former acts re¬ 
ceive from the use of genuine ingredients. By § 3 of the same lating to the sale of hrewl in Ireland. The preamble recited 
act a penalty of SOul. is imposed upon any chemist, ^ggist, that me act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37, hail been found lienefioial in 
or other person, who shall sell the articles mentioned in § 2'to Great Britsdu; and the clauses respecting adulteration are 
any brewer or dealer in beer. The penalties against dealers similar to the English act 

in Ix^er in the above act ace extended to beer-retailers under The several acts for regulating the making of bread within 
1 Win. IV. c. 64, and 4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 85, which acts also ten miles of the Royal Exchange (which district is excluded 
contain special provisions against adalteratiou applicable to from tlie operatitn df 6 & 7 Wm. IV.) wore consolidated by 
this partimar class of dealers, and the licence also prohibits the act 3 Geo. IV. c. 106. Under tliis act any bake who uses 
the sale of ale, beer, and porter, made otherwise than from alum, or any oTher unwholesome ingredient, is liable to the 
malt and hops; or adulterated with drugs; or fraudulently penalties mentioned in § 12 of 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37. Any 
diluted, adulterated, or deteriorated. ingredient or mixture found within the house, mill, stall, shop. 

Tea, another important article of revenue, is protected from &c. of any miller, ineaiman, or baker, and which shall appear 
adulteration by several statutes. The act 11 Geo. I. c. 30, to have been plaeed there for the purpose of adulteration, ren- 
$ 5, renders a tea-dealer liable to a penalty of lOOl. who shall ders him liable to similar penalties. , 

counterfeit adulterate, alter, fiibricate, or manufiaefore any Other articles besides tiiose wliich have liecn mentioned are 
tea, or shall mix with tea any leaves other thandcaves of tra adulterated to a great extent, and there is scarcely an article, 
(§ 5). Under 4 Geo. IV. c. 14, tea-dealers who dye, Ihbri- from arrow-root to guano, which escapes; but perhaps the 
cate, or maunfactnre any sloe-leaves, liqnorice-lesves, or the remedy for the evil is not unwisely left to the pMple them- 
leaves of tea that have been used, or any other leaves in imi- selves, who probably are less likely to be imposed upon when 
tationoftea; or shall use terra japonicu, sugar, molussos, clay, depending on the exercise of tlieir own discrimination, than 
logwood, or other ingredients, to colour or dy« such leaves; if a commission of public functionaries were appointed, whose 
or shall sell or have in their possession such adulterated tea, duW should consist in investigating and punishing persons 
are liable to a penalty of 1(1/. for every pound of such adulte- gnilty of adulteration. The interference of the government in 
rated tea fonud^ in meir position (§ 11). The 17 Geo. III. fftis country with the practice gf adulteration, except in the 
c. 29, also prohibits adulteration of tra (§ 1). ■ _ case of bread and dings, has evidently had no other object 

The adnlteratiou pf coffee and cocoa is punished with than the improvement of the revenue, 
heavy penalties under 43 Geo. III. c. 129. Any person who Adulteration and the deceitful making up of commodities 
manufactures, or has in bis possession, or who shall sell, burnt, appear tp have frequently attracted the attention of the legis- 
scorched, or roasted peas, beans, grains, or other grain, or latnre in tiie sixteenth century, and several acts were passetl 
vegetable substance prepared as substitutes for coffee or cocoa, for restrainini; offences cofi this nature. The act 23 Elia. c. 8, 
is liable to a ponrfty of 1 OOl. (§ 5). The object of § 9 of 11 prohibits under penalties the practice of mixing bees’-wax with 
Geo IV. e. 30 ,18 similar. Chicory has^ been very extensively rorin, tallow, turpentine, or other‘spurious ingredient. The 
used in the adulteration of coffee in this country. This root, following acts have reference chiefly to frauds in the making 
which pQsseasM a bitter and aromatic fiavonr, come into use up of various manufactured pnxlucts:—3 Ben. VIII. c. 6; 
on tlie Continent In consequence of Bonaparte’s decrees exclnd- 23 Hen. VIII. c. 17; 1 Elia. c. 12; 3 & 4‘'j^w. VI. c. 2 ; 
ing colonial produce. Coffee with which a fourth or a fifth 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 6; .5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 23.—From the Sup- 
part of chicory lias been mixed, is by some persons preferred plment to the Perniy Cyclopadia. 

as a Average to coftfee alone; but in Englimd it is used to- 

adulterate coffee in the proportion of one half. The Excise Phyticai Effect) of Training .—^The state of health, ot ‘ con- 

has fur some time permitted me mixture of chicory with coffee, dition,’ as it is termed, into which a man may be brought by train- 
In 1832 a duty was Imd on chicory, and this duty has been in- ing is often extraordinary. This training, it must be understood, 
creased: cliicoiy itself is also adnltemted. Besides the quau- consisu in nothing mote tiian regular exercise and living. The 
tity imported, chicory is flso grown in Fmgland, and to pre- most salubrious and retired country places are usually chosen,, 
vent fraud it will be necessary to place cultivation under and there the man, under the guidmice of an expeiiencM trainer, 
some restriction, or perbsps, as in the case of tobacco, to pro- performs his systematic duties. He retires early to his bed, which 
hibit tile growth of it alteg^er. is a mattress, with sufficient covering to ensure a suitable warmth, 

The manufiictan!r, possessor, or seller of adulterated pepper without encouraging unnecessary perspiration. He rises betimes 
is liable to a penalty of lOOl. (59 Geo. III. c. S3, § 22). T^e in the morning, uid after a general waehing and rubbing, par- 
acit 9 Qoo. 1V.' c. 44, § 4, extends this proviuoii to Ireland. takes of a slight repast, and coromenccs hie day’s work by a 
In the important article of bread there are prohibitions quick walk of a ffir miles. He then returns home, and eats 
against adulteration, though they are probabW of very little with what appetite he can. After a short rest, he is ^ain ex- 
practical importance. The act 9 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37, which ercised ui^l hie next meal-time, and eo on throughout the day. 
repealed the several ac4« ttien in force relating to bread sold His diet ie chiefly confined to the lean of underdone lieef and 
beyond the city and lilierties of jUmdon, and ten miles of the mutton, fowl, and stale bread. He takei two or three glaisee of 
Royal Exeba^; w«s aUo intended to prevent the adultera- aberry, with, perhaps, a little old altedaily. The distance he is 
*tion of-meal, and bread teyond these limits. No other made to walk and run, every day, varies from ten to forty miles. 
ingrecUent is to be used in maldi^ bread for sate except fiour He begins witii what he is conveniently able to bear, and in- 
meal of whesk rye, oats, buckwheat, lo^an corn, creosea his exertions in propoctiim to his incieasing stiength.—> 

peas, beaus, ike Of potatoes, mixed with common salt, pure Medicat Timet. 
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hut they made thenuelves the spiritoal fathers ^ the 
Anglo-Saxon people, andsbre ever to he eontidered as 
a part of our ancestry, Tt would be must difficuU to 
find aneh a series of stories beaiAlful iu themselves 
and suggestive of ^be highest, ait The genlua of the 
great punters of Italy was but too fl'equehtly employ 
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upon infwior legenltiB. They had not la their vt^uaoi.. 
noua bagioIo|ity subjects like those we find in our early 
religious uinals, and which wt would recommend to 
the attention of our rising scboci of art. Instead of 
the*pictare of the “old man half Idind”—**this man 
of infinite rcmcmbrance”--whicb Spepaer places at 
the head of his legendary and fabiuoaa gafiery, the 
picture of Bede »the Venerabte” ought to head and 
open the present series, for it was this rare monk wJio 
collected the subjeeu and materisls; and without the 
wriun« of Bede we ahould know next to nothing of 
the early history of our church or of the first intMuft^ 
tion of Cbnatianily into the island. 

Bede or Beda, WM born about the year 675 on tbh 
lands which afterwards belonged to the two ahheys 

Vot. Xiv.-.t 
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«f tk, Pf ter and St. Paul in the hialioi^ric of Onrham. 
iietr the mouth of tlie river Tyne. At seven veara of 
•ge ihe vas taken into the ijntntaatery of St. Peter at 
Jamaw to he educated for a srieat After twelve veara 
of diligent atudy ho took Avon’s orders, and eleven 
yeara after that periods or arben be waa in Ilia thirtieth 
year, he was ordaine^ a priest. His fafoe now reached 
Hnme, andij^ was invited by Po{w Sergius io repiur 
to that cit^n order to assist in ^ proniuliratioti of 
certain points of ccclesiasticdladisciphne. But Bede, 
loving atudr* better than travel, and being strongly 
attaebed to nis own cell and quiet inonaatory, deoUned 
the invitation, and lemained at Jamw to make him* 
aedf Dgiater of all the learning which jvaa then acces* 
aible, and to write the occlcsiasticiu history of the 
English nation. Tlie materials within his rcacA con- 
•istM of a few chronicles, and a few annals preserved 
in di|forent roligious houses; but he had also aecess 
to living prelates and other churchmen, some of whom 
had been principal actors in a part of the events and 
scenes Iio oad to desriibe, while others inherited from 
Uiolr own fathers all the traditionary lore relating to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon people, and more 
particularly of tliat part of the naUon which was set¬ 
tled to the north of the llumbcr. Hence we find that 
Bede's narrative is fullest when be treats of the intro* 
ducUon and eslahlisliment of Christianity in Northum¬ 
bria. He lived so near to the tiine that nis history has 
much of the charm of a contemprary narrative. The 
date of bis birtli was within eighty years i^ter the firat 
landing of Augustin, and within half a century of the 
date assigned to the conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin. He must have known, in his youto, per¬ 
sons wli»wcre living at the time of that conversion, 
nud many that were alive when King OsWkld revived 
the Christian faith and brought the monks from Iona 
to Lindisfarne. He published his ecclesiastical history 
(if we may apply the term publication to the very 
limited means which then existed of making a.literary 
work known) abont the year 734; but previously to 
this- he had written and pnt forth many other books 
and treatises. His whole life indeed appears to have 
been absorbed by his literary labours. We would 
paint the monk in bis solitary cell overlooking the 
Tyne utd the dark and stormy ocean; or let that lat¬ 
ticed window bo closed and take him by night, seated 
at a broad table, surrounded by his antique books and 
parchments, lighted by a cressct-lamp of the oldest 
monsstic form, or by a torch or thick candle such as 
King Alfred used after him, and holding in b» honest 
right band the pen which is writing imporishable 
words. 

Bede's health gave way under bis incessant labour; 
hut aiekneM and pain and the depressing influence of 
a conflnned attbnia could not atop bis pen. He died 
working. Ami here we have another picture for our 
VaihalM. He was most anxious to finish two of bis 
incomplete wotks, the one being a translation of 
St. Jolin s Gospel into the Saxon language. Stretched 
on bis pallet and unbble to write lyth nis own hand, 
be employed Wilbercb, a young monk of the house, 
to write under his dictation. While thus occupied 
be grew worse and very weak. The young monk, 
obsenring this, said—“There remains now oply 
one chafer to do; but it seems difficult to you to 
speak.^ The dying man answered—** It is easy; dake 
your pen. dip it in the ink, and write «s fast as you 
call,*’ About nine o'clock Bede sent for some of his 
brethren to divido fouonx them a little incense and 
a fow ether things of amril value which ho kept in a 
• ulieet fo Ido icglt. The young man Wilherch then said 
—“ MastOiUifofre la now but one sentence wai^g." 
- Write oiu'iitoid Bede, ‘*«nd write fastr The young 
nottk did Insiriit, and soon said—** Now, maater, it 
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is finislied.*’—Bede rcnlied—“ Tliou nast said the truth 
~contummaittm eri / So take up my head, for 1 would 
sit opposite to the place wbefe I have been wont to 
Being scateo according to his desire upon the 
’ of bis cell, he said—“Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, sihd to the Holy Ghost*'—and he 
breathed his last breath with the last of tliese words. 
This, according to the most generally received opinion, 
happen!^ on me 26th day of May in the year 739. 
when he was in the sixtieth year of lus ag^. The 
monks buried his body in the eburdi of bis owu mo¬ 
nastery at JaiTow: but long after bis death hia bones 
were remnvdd to Durham Cathedral and placed In the 
same coffin or cltest with those of St, Cutbbert. The 
church of Rome canonised him and eonferred on him 
the name of “ ’the VenerabLe.” The name, at least, 
has Wen ratified by all succeeding ages. 

Bede's ecclesiastical history containt a long series 
of atriking and picturesque narratives proper for (be 
historical painter. 

The first grioidly picturesque story is fainilisr to al), 
and has often been painted—though never yet m it 
ought to he painted. Gregory, a Roman monk, of a 
noble family which traced its origin fiom tiic time of 
the imperial Caesars, when Rome was mistiess of the 
world, goes one dag into the alave-iaaikct, which is 
situated at IherenA of the ancient Forum. Here he is 
struck by the sight of some young slaves from Biitain, 
who are pubiiciy exposed for salts even like the cattle 
that are selling m another part of tlie Forum or gicat 
market-place. The children liave bright complexions 
and fair long hair; their forms are beautiful, tne inno¬ 
cence of their look is most touching. Gr^ory eagci ly 
asks from what distant country they ronir, and being 
told that they are Angles tbo pious father says they 
wquld be Angels if they were but Chnstians. lie 
throas back his cowl and stands looking at them, and 
the children look at him, while sopie siave-dealcrs 
close at hand are chaffering with their customers, or 
inviting purchasers by extolling the fine proportions 
and the,beauty of the young Northern slaves. There 
is contrast, there is action, mere is evcivtbing to make 
a grand and moving picAre. The locality and its 
accessories are sublime. The Capitol of ancient Itonie 
and the Tarpeian l^k ate in foil sight; the Coliseum 
shows its lofty walllat a short distance ;*tlie magnifi¬ 
cent columns of die Temple of Jupiter Stator come 
within the*picture,eind there are other ruins ot a sub¬ 
lime character. It is but die end of the sixth century, 
and many ancient buildings lie comparatively perfect 
now, diqngb destined to disappear in die course of 
succeeding centuries, and to leave it laatter of doubt 
and speeuwtion as to where stood the fl'esaple of Con¬ 
cord, where the Temple oi the Penates or Household 
Gods, where the Temple of Victory, where the arches 
of Tiberius and Soverus. and jvliere the other temples, 
arches, and columns that are known to have crowded 
die Forum and the spots surroonding it An tbinm 
are, we sec the decay of Paganism and the estsblisW 
ment of Chrisdanity upon its ruins. The temples, 
which are entire, are converted into cburchoi: tnore 
is a crucifix on the higWat part of the Capatol; there 
is a procession of monks‘pasrinf riong the edge of 
the Tarpeian Rock; the firm set columns erected to 
that Jn)nter whowfoitb could not stand are crowned 
with crosses—the firoit of Christ riiows itself every¬ 
where, on the sutttBiite of temples, c'^er die ctwns of 
triumphal arches, and upon rit of*the seven bills that 
are in sight The painter cannot paint all this, hut 
W can bWose from among foeie grand and toiudiing 
objects, and some imsgoef die whole odght to be in 
hia mind era be becina to work. Gregory qiuta the 
slave-tnarket solemn? innsing upon foe means of car¬ 
rying foe Icnowle^ of divins truth to the distaat and 
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•avage land wfaich gave Virth to IheBe fair childnin. 
Siiortljr after he determiftea to ho bimeetf the miaaionarir 
and apostle of the Anglo-Saxons. He even seU off on 
the journey; hut his friends, thinking that he is going 
to a certain death among harharians, induce the pope 
to command his return. A few years pass away, and 
the monk Gr^ry becomes Pope Gregory, and head 
of tlie Chrittian world, although he will only style 
himseirServus Servorum Domini, or Servant of the 
Servants of the Lord. Men call him “The Great,*’ 
and giwat is be io his humility and devotion and gene> 
rosity of soul. He lives in as simplw a style as 
when he was a poor monk; he is averse to per^u- 
tion, bolding that heretics and even Jews are to 
he treated with lenity, and are to be converted not 
hy pei-Becution but by persuasion. The wealtli which 
h^ins to flt)W*in to the Roman See he employs in 
battering the condition of the poor, in erecting enurrhes 
and in sending out missionaries to reclaim the heathen. 
He cannot *go himself to the land*of those fair- 
baircd children, but now he sends Augustin, prior of 
the convent of St. Andrews at Rome, and forty monks 
as miasionaries to England. Augustin and his com> 
panions make the coast of Kent, and after many dan¬ 
gers, and feara and misgivings—|sr the Anglo-Saxons 
bad been represented to them as thetnoit stubborn and 
roost feroeioue of the human species—they land in 
the isle of Thanet. Ethclbcrt 4 ne King oi Kent is 
a pagan and n-orshipper of Odin—one who believes 
that the pleasures of Heaven, or of some future state 
of exigence, consist of fighting all day and feasting 
and drinking all night; but his beautiful wife Bertha, 
a native of some pait of the country which we now 
call Franco, is a Cnristiaii, and has brought with her 
from her own country a few holy men a ho reiwobate 
but arc afraid of attacking the sanguinary Sdkn- 
dinavian iaith ai}d idolatry. These timid priests Itave 
built or restoTcu a little church outside the w’alis of 
Canterbury; but it is overshadowed by a pagan te{n* 
pie, wherein is the rude image not of a Goa of Peace, 
out of a God of War and destruction; knd tl^ 
foreigners fear that their humblo ,little church will 
soon be destroyed by the Pagan priests. But Augustin 
arrives, and invites King Kthejbcrt to hear Uie glad 
tidings of lalvaUon, the mild vfiice of the Gospel. 
The priests of bloody Odin and of the murderous 
Thor apprehend conjuration amkmagic, and advise the 
king to meet the tnissionanes not under a roof but in 
the open air, where nftigic apells will be less dan¬ 
gerous in their operation. Ethelbert, with Queen Bertha 
by his side, goes forth to one of the pleasant Kentish 
btlls commanding a view of the Sowing occtm, which the 
monks have crossed: his worriens and bis pagan priests 
stand round the king; and there is a solemn expectant 
silence until the music of many mingled harmonious 
voiciSs is heard, and Augustin and bis forty companions 
are seen advancing in solemn processional order, sing¬ 
ing the ps^mc and anthems of Rome. The foremost 
monk in tlte procession carries a large rilver crucifix. 
Another monk carries a banner on which is painted a 
picture of the Redeemer. The heart of Ethelbert is 
touched by Uie nmsic and by the venerable, devout 
aspect of the strangers. By means of an interpreter, 
Avliose heart and soul are in the office, AngwUn briefly 
expounds to the king the nature of t% Christian faith, 
and imidoreB Ethelbert to reeeive die holieat and only 
true religion, and permit him to preach and teach it 
to his subje^. The king listens in rapt attention, 
nevdr once taking his eyes from off tbs tnissioiiary: 
the Atteeti blesses the and happy hour; the priests 
of Gdift seem perplexed and imutedf but the idal- 
tvart it'arrkirs InAtng on their long, braiui swords, or 
on theif'ponderous battle-iaew look for the most part J 
as tf they would inquire forther, and gladly hear the 


wdoderful words of the stranger Hwe are ho 

antique temples, or columns, or arches, no Capitol or 
Forum with their mighty remembrances, no CciiscttB 
as aS the Eternal City; but there flows in sight the 
evcrlAstingaea: these green hills of Kent ate in<aw 
beautiful than the seven bills of Rome, and there are 
woods and streams (woods which have b(H>n tiie tennplSB 
of Druidism) near to the scene of the cunfcrence; ahd 
(here isbri(^t sunlight ppon the scene, nnd a glorious 
Summcr-Bky,Ovcrhcad;*a sky not of one uniform un¬ 
spotted blue, like that of Italy, but having its varied 
of tints, and cVen a few fle«‘y clouils, and being ren¬ 
dered thereby several degrees more picturesque and 
poetical. The Saxon king is mofe than half-con¬ 
verted; but he thinks it needful to be cautious. He 
says he has no thought of forsaking the gods of his 
fathers; but since the put poses of the strangers are 
good, and their promises inviting, they shall be saffisred 
to instract his people; none shall laise the hand of 
violence against them, and they sliall nut know^ want, 
for the land is a land of plenty, and he, tlie King of 
Kent and Brctwalda of all the Saxon princes, wiH 
supply the monks with food and drink and lodging. 
UjH)ii this Augustin and his companions fall again into 
order of procession, and direct their steps, solemn apd 
slow, towards the neighbouring city of Canterbury, 
chaunting their anthems as they go. They reach the 
ancient city, and as they enter it in the midst of a 
wondering crowd, they sing with a holy and a cheerful 
note—“ Hallelujah! hailehyah 1 may the wrath of the 
Lord be turned from this city and from this holy 
place!” 

“ Por ever hollowed be this monung fair, , 

BImi be the onconscious shore ou which yt tread. 

And blest the Silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, it, )imceasion bear; 

The Cross preneiling Him who floats in air. 

The pictured Saviour!—Ily Augustine led, 

' They come—and onward travel withoot dread, 
Chanting in barbarous cars a tuneful piaver, 

Sung for themselves, and those whom they would frw: 
Rich conquest waits them: the tempestuous sea 
Of ignorance that ran so tough Mul high, 

And hetsled not the voice of clashing swords. 

These good men humble by a few bm words, 

And calm with fear of God's divinity," * 

The work of conversion proceeds i-apidly and smoothly. 
The Italians find the poor Anglo-Saxons of Kent 
rather gentle and docile than ferocious; many gladly 
renounce a creed of blood iuid hatred fur a of 

peace and love; the baptisms become numeroiii; and 
at last, on the day of Pentecost, King Ethelbert himeeif 
yieloB to the arguments of the misrionaries and the 
entreaties of bis wife, and is baptised. On the ensuing 
Christmas ten thousand of the people folloMi the 
example of the king. Pope Gregory is transported 
with joy when these tidings reach Rome; he writes an 
exulting letter to Eulogius, pairiarck of Alexandria, 
giving an account of the success of his miasionaritss 
“ in the moat rebnote parts of tBe world and he forth¬ 
with appoints Augustin to be primate of all England 
as well as Arcbbisbop of Canterbury. Such te tlie 
origin of our church as related by the vcnci able Bede. 

• Pope Gregory soon sends more labourers to‘work m 
so promming a vineyard; and evoVy Italian monk or 
mitalonary is qualified to teach the u:nieiw0i2;ed Saxons 
in tiiatters temporal as w«U as sfiintteil, to instruct 
them in agriculture and in martvlisafultnikil bloIHus, 
Justoa the succeuful Paulintw, and many others, arrive 
jVom Rome, and they bring with «tham veescis and 
vestments for the idtaF, co^ cniciflxea relics, and 
for the Arcbbisbop Augnatin a spletidkl pai}. A great 
dtmrdi, dedicated by Uus name of Christ-Churci). 

• Wordsworth. 
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to raise its head witltin the wal]s of Cimter- 
bury; t sipaciout house is huiU close by for the ac> 
OMamodation of the monks; and from tnis spot the 
aissionaries go forth into the wealds of Kent and to 
regions far beyond them to |>reach and teach. 

The progress of the faith in the more northern parts 
of tbs island is for a long time slow and uncertain, and 
there are backslidiags and relapses in the south; but 
from the first day of the landjing of Augustin‘the de¬ 
struction of the Scandtnaviau idolatry^ Is secured. 
Within seven'years a Christian church is erected in the 
city of London, upon the spot where the Romans had 
built a temple to Dmna, and the church ia dedicated to 
SL Paul, and shall never cease to be a Christian church 
and the centre of many elmrches dedicated to Christ 
and the apostles and saints. There arc many saints 
but few martyrs among our first missionaries—martyr¬ 
dom does nut blend very much with our church his¬ 
tory until two or three centuries later, when the land 
it overrun by fierce Danes and Norwegians, who are 
fanatics in the faith of Odin, deaf to the gentle voice of 
the Gospel, and even blind to the miracles which are 
exhibited for their conveiuon. But not so are the 
Saxona with whom Gregory's missionaries have to 
deal. Even in the savage north we hnd bat few mar¬ 
tyrs, albeit Penda, Edilfrcd, and a few other kings 
of Northumbria and of Mercia, sot themselves against 
the promulgation of the Gospel, and cairy on cruel 
wars against the converted states. 

The life of Edwin, under whom Christianity is in¬ 
troduced and established in the north, offers mure than 
one noble picture. It is scarcely possible to separate 
the legendary and the miraculous from the true; but 
the paintbr or the poet has nothing to dp witli any 
such analysis or separation; and we have already 
given the good grounds upon which such subjects aie 
admissible into our Valhalla. Edwin in his youth is 
deprived of bis kingdom of Deira by his neighbour 
Edilfred of Bernicia, who joins his states to his own, 
and Uins establishes his rule over the whole of 
Northumbria. The dispossessed Ednin, who as yet 
is not converted to Cbiistianity, wanders fiom couit 
to court in a vain search after a peaceful asylum. The 
far-reaching arm of the Northumbrian tyrant strikes 
him wherever he goes, and even behind the ramparts 
of the Welsh mountains. At last the royal wanderer 
seeks shelter with King Redwald in East Anglia, and 
begins to hope that he has put himself out of the 
reaph of Edilfred; but while Edwin is sitting on the 
hearth of King Redwald, a messenger arrives from his 
implacable foe, who has discovered his present retreat, 
ana who threatens Redwald with war and dcstnirtion 
unless he immediately give his guest. Redwald, 
who knows the extent of Edilfred's power to do 
mischief, is so terrified at this message, that he resolves 
to dtsregaid the sacred laws of hospitality, and to give 
up Edwin to chains and death. But one of Edwin’s 
faithful companions, of whom be has some few with 
him in the court of Redwald who ngver shrink from 
his adversity, discove'-s the iniquitous intention, and 
shout the first hour uf night comes to Edwin's cham¬ 
ber. and calling him forth, for bettor security, reveals 
to him his great danger, and ofibra him his sword and 
bis aid to escape therefrom. Edwin, who has already 
run all oyer the island, and who now knows not 
whither to betoke himself, thanks his kind friend, out 
dedatsw he will fly no more—that he is weary of 
bis life, and yriU fitin^die where he is. The friend de- 
psrts; and iii this /flootdy spirit of rerignstion Edwin 
rits Mwn on a ^at stone outside the gate of King 
^wa)d)l Pklace, from which proceed sounds of Joy 
and fiMjtivittt fiobbss of light thrown out by the 
ilOUig flaw ajiillto rhde pine-torches. Thusjlie ex- 
peUed yoan|pKii^m1>^ tots ^ alone with w fitoe 
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muffled in his mantle—eits upon that big, hard, cold 
stone, which is not harder and colder than the heart 
the world to lum: he has not so much as the attend¬ 
ance of a doc; yet he once had one of the broadest 
kingdoms of the Saxon boplarcby, and was called King 
of Men. This world now seems to offbr him nothing 
hut a bloody grave; and the creed in which he has 
been suckled, making no allowance fur human weak¬ 
ness or for misfortune, has nothing but shames to offer 
to the man who does not die victorious, or at the leMt 
in battle. But lo I about tlie dead of night the tall 
figure of a man, in dark vestments, is siwa by the light 
01 the waning moon. Neither hy countenance nor by 
habft is this man known to the forlorn prince; but 
Edwin sees Uiat the oountcuance, though solemn, U 
benign and compassionate. The stranger speaks, and 
after salutation made, says, “ Why, at this hour, when 
all others are at rest, dost thou alone so &adly sit wakiug 
on a cold stone ? ” Edwin, who cannot readily believe 
tliat the world.contains one that will cpmlort him, 
asks the stranger'what his sitting within doors or 
without concerns him ? Tlic stranger replies, with an 
unaltered sweetness of voice and countenance, “ Think 
not that who thou art, or why sitting here upon the 
cold stone, or what |laugcr hangs over thee, is to me 
unknown! Bgt v;hat wouldcst thou*picmiiss to that 
man, who ever would befriend thee, and lead thee out 
of these troubles, and poisuadc Redwald to oonUuue 
thy friend instead of delivering thee u}> to thy foe 
Edilfred ? ” “ All that 1 am able to promise, or shall 
ever be able to do,'’ quoth Edwin. “And what," says 
the stranger, what wouldcst than do if 1 should truly 
promise thee the destruction of thine enemies and the 
possession of thy kingdom, and U fame and power 
greater«tlian hath been possessed by any English king 
thifi hath been before tuce? “I should nut doubt,’' 
quoth Edwin, “to be answerably gratetul.” A third 
time the mysterious midnight visitaht propounds a 
prpphetic question:—“And if he who procured thee 
such blessings should tiuly foretell to thee what is to 
^me in a better world than this, and should give thee, 
for the security of^thy life Aid fortunes, such counsels 
as none of thy father and kindred ever heard, wouldest 
thou follow them ? And dost thou now promise to 
hearken to his counsel and follow it?" •The face of 
Edwin brightens, and he stands erect and elate, as he 
says that ttis man wjte conferred upon him such iti- 
estiroable benefits should evermore be his sole coun- 
8e4or and guide. The stranger now lays bis right 
hand on Edwin’s discrowned head, and says, 
this sign shall next come upon thee, ub I remember 
this time of night and this discourse! ^member this 
cold stone, and this thy present loneliness, and then 
turn thy mind to keep uie promises that thou hast made 
here! ’’ And with these words, and with a heavenly 
smile, the stranger disappears, as if be has vanished 
into air, and Edwin feels that he must have been 
talking, not with a mortal man, but with some blessed 
spirit. But the very next iustant his faithful friend 
comes forth from King Redwald’s palace to seek him, 
and to give him joyful intelligence. The timid Ked- 
wald bu been awakened to shame and roused to 
courage hy the remonstrances of hie high-minded 
queen, and so he bath determined rather to brave the 
vengeance of Edilfied than give up bia royal but un¬ 
fortunate and helpless guest. “ Tnerefore,” says the 
faithful firiend, “ rise from that cold atone, and come 
unfearingly into the palace; for the bloody ambtesa- 
dois are dismissed, and Redwrid the king will detond 
thee ai^nst all enemies I" ** 

Edwin goef into the priace, and meat and drink are 

S laoed before him. When the blue buffido-horn, the 
rinkiniKup of the Saxoma bath goat it» round, Ed- 
ivin and Bwwald deliberate vpon the meant of con- 
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dttcting the war agaimt the tyrant of Northutthria. 
'Hiey naolve to anUcipUe hia attack; and i^ortly 
after, with an Mmy euddenly raised, they sttr|»riae 
Edilfred, who is Uttie dreaming of invasion, and defeat 
him and i^y him in a great battle near to the eaet nde 
of the river Idle, on the Mercian border. 

In brief space of time Edwin becomes kins of all 
Northumbria, or of,ali the country of England which 
lies beyond the broad Humber. He is the best, as 
well u the most eminent, of all the kings of the Saxon 
heptanthy, Rowing in the acta of his government and i 
at his high-tide of prosperity how greatly he has bene- ' 
fited by the lessons taught him by adversity. But he 
is still unconverted. His friend King R^wald has' 
made a compromise by#crecting one altar to Christ 
and anotlmr to his idols; but Edwin, as ye^ perseveres 
in the faith of his ancestors. After reigning' nine 
years, the great King of Northumbria seeks in marriage 
Etheibcrga, the fair daughter of the late Ethelbert, 
King of Kentr the convert of Augustjn. * The princess 
is a good Christian, and her brother Eadbald says to 
Edwin’a ambassadors that a Christian may not marry 
an idolater. King Edwin makes reply that the fair 
rincess, and whatever attendants she may bring with 
er across the l^umher from Keig, shall be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion; and*furthermore 
ho promisest'^pon the word of a king, that if, upon 
mature examination, he finds the religiot* of his wife 
holier and better than his own, he will emlurace it. 
The Kentish monarch yields, and the affianced maiden 
sets out on her long journey. Divers good Christians 
follow her, but her chief spiritual guardian is the ve¬ 
nerable Italian monk PauUnus, one of the last of the 
missionaries whom Pope Gregory bad sent to assist 
Augustin. Paulinus neglects no opportunity of plant¬ 
ing the Gospel in the north; but although the quee*n 
aids him, and the king offers no opposition, his pro¬ 
gress is slow, and his prospect discouraging. But in 
the following year one of the two kings of the West 
Saxons, envious of the greatness which Uie once house¬ 
less wanderer has attained unto, dispatches a sVords- 
man to assassinate him. It% Easter Sunday, the joy- 
fnllest and holiest of all Sabbaths, and King Edwin 
with his court is at his stately house upon the bank of 
* the river Decent. The desperate assassin presents 
himself under pretence of delivering a message from 
the king his master, and while Edwin is eonferring 
with him, he draws forth a poisoned digger, and raises 
his ai^n twahrike; but at tHis instant Lilia, that fkitbfid 
attendant, with an unhesitating loyalty tbrowa himself 
between the kiug and the murtherer, and abandons 
his whole body to the blow. So long is the dagger, 
and so strong the blow, that the poisoned weapon 
asses through tJie man to the king’s person, and in¬ 
lets a wound not to be slighted. The assassin is en- 
compMsed and cut to pieces; but before he dies he 
kills another of the king’s attendants. Panlinusnow 
presents himself to Edwin, who is suffering from his 
wound, and obtains from him the promise that if 
Christ cure hia wound, and give him victory over the 
enemy who hatlreo barbarously and treacherously 
sought his life, he wEl become a Christian; and as a 
pledge, he allowa the infant daughter which Ethel- 
berga bath borne him a short space before to receive 
Cbrii^an baptism. Twelve converts* are baptosed 
witl^ Edwin’a daughter; but aUbough Edwin goes 
to <^e wars in the country . of the West Sasons, 
and retorns' vietoriomly, he still hesitates about 
casting off the Idtb whicn was professed by his own 
father amd by all his wneetiors, and whioh is still pro- 
feased by nearly aU bis own subjects. Perhi^bedTeadB 
revQlt-*>perhaps hu reason hath not yet been fttllyeon- 
vinood... Hnis in this warn of indaeniom anl mtting 
one day idtma in hia chamber, ktid in i^iouglit, whan 


n 

Paulimis comes boldly up to him, and laying his right 
hand on his head, says—“Oh king, dost diau remem¬ 
ber this sign, and the engagement it betokeneth?" 
Then Uadi across the mind of Edwin, the palace of 
Redwald, and the cold stone, and the sad deiH 
pairing night, and then the spiritual visiting; ' apd 
torthwitfa ne trembles, rises in amaze and aw^ and 
falls prisitfate at the feet of the Christian missionary, 

" Behold,” says Paulinus, *08 he raises him from the 
earth, ” behold how GodTnath delivered thee from dl 
tidne enbmies and restored thee to thy kingdom, and 
to much more than thou then desiredst? Then, per¬ 
form now what long since thou didst promise, and 
receive the doctrine and frith which 1 bring unto 
thee, and which to thy temporal, will add an eternal 
felicity I ’’ 

Edwin is converted from this moment, and solemnly 
engages to keep with P^linus all the promises he bad 
made to \he nocturnal wisitant But he is a politic 
ruler, preferring gentle conviction to force, and before 
proceeding to the baptismal font he calls together a 
great assembly of his nobles and the priests of Odin, 
in order that they may peacefully discuss the new doc- 
tritves of love and peace, and compare them with the 
bloody creed which hath heretofore been their frith. 
The lords, warriors, and priests, assemble in a great 
hall near the river Swale. The great Northumbrian 
monarch, with his crown on his head, frankly awows 
bis own sentiments, and requests each priest and lord 
here present to deliver his opinion with the same free¬ 
dom. Coifi the high-p-iest speaks first, after the king, 
and great is the astonishment of most of the assembly 
when htf declares that the gods whom they hadjiitherto 
worshipped wre worthless and utterly useless. “ None,” 
says the high-priest, “hath served them with greater 
zeal than I have done, yet other men have prospered 
in the world far more than I have done. Therefore am 
I willing.and ready to give a trial to this new religion.” 
But next to Coifi the nigh-priest there rises a man of 
a nobler aspect, and the words he delivers are in a less 
worldly ana a wiser and purer spirit. Exquisite arc 
they as reported by the venerable monk of Janow. 

“ The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in 
comparison of that life which is unknown to us, like 
to a sparrow swiftly flying through the room, weit- 
warmed with the fire made in the midst of it, wherein 
you sit at supper in the winter nights, with command¬ 
ers and counsellors, whilst the storms of rain and 
snow prevail abroad : the sparrow, 1 say, flying in at 
one door, and immediately out at anotlier, whilst be is 
within is not affected by the winter storm ; but after a 
very bfief interval of what is to him fair weatlier and 
safety, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, 
returning from one winter to another. So this litq of 
man appi^ra for a moment; but of what went before, 
or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, there¬ 
fore, this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed.”* 

[Here we faave,*in addition to # familiar but beauti ' 
ful illustration of an argument, a most striking picture 
of ancient manners. The kingly hall is rough and 
rude in its magnificence; the fire is burning on a 
hearth in the middle of the room, and there must be a 
great aperture above it to allow the smoke to pss 
throiigh; the tables or stools at which the king and bu 
great men are feasting, are drawn round the fire, and 
the ajpertuie in the roof and the open dmrs. through 
which the sparrow can flit, admit the roaring of the 
wintry winds and the pattering of ti^ rain imd the 
sight of the noiseless snow.] 

when the Northumbrian noble ceases to spak, the 

* Mr. Wordtvwfii hsi vSnifled dw text of Bede in a bstttfiftil 
uid #«U-kiK>wn ■OQnst,lMtt«ldoh b soarcelyM beautiftd sk Am 
ensfairi Ir, {daiq ptOse. 
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Il^tiaD.miaaionwry fs called ia to expound more fully 
tte doctrines of the Christian faith. It is the high* 
priest Coifi that leads jPauIinus into the assemlily and 
entreats bifu to proc«!<^. The TOissiona^'y with the up¬ 
raised cross in Uis 'band explains the Gospel, with its 
xloctrihe of.pc^f ahd good-will upon earth, and Us as¬ 
sured promises at iinmortality; and while he spioahs 
albpret^Ot are ss silent as statues aOd gax^e at him 
wild wotidermg eyes. Thenfierce Northujhbrians are 
softened aiio', convinced, and then there goes a cry 
round the assembly that the God of the stranger must 
be the only true God, and that their Own idols and 
blood-stained altars must down! 

/* Biit who,” exclaims King Edwin, “ will be the first 
tb overturn them and desecrate the temples?” '"That 
fvill 1 do,” says Coifi the high-priest, “and who more 
properly than myself can destroy those things which I 
worshipped through ignoranra, for an example to all 
others, through the wisdom lAich is now giten me by 
the true God?” And foctihwith Coifi throws off his 
priestly robe, calls for arms, which the Saxon priests 
are forbidden to wield, and for a horse, which they are 
not permitted to mount; aud being both armed and 
mounted, be gallo{» forth among the amazed mplti- 
tmles, who, not having .heard the preaching of Pauli- 
nus, think that their high-priest is gone di8tr|ict»l. 

Not far from the place of conference there stands a 
great pagan temple, stark and rugged aa the gods to 
whom it is dedicated. Within the temple stand grim 
and uncouth statues, or huge mis-sliapen stones and 
blocks intended to represent the gigantic Odin with 
bis mighty sword, and Thor with his mighty hammer, 
and Freji the wife of Odin with her terrible mace, and 
other gods and goddesses with their savagi attributes. 
The fane is guarded round about by several inclosures 
of stone and wood; but its strongest guard is the 
popular belief that none can offer it insult and live. 
Vet. Coifi, careering on the royal steed, gues^ straight 
to this most holy s^t, dashes through all tile cnclo- 
uufe^ dashes into the fane, and there with all his 
Blight burls a spear at the idols, and by this act dese¬ 
crates the place for ever. And yet Coifi lives and 
breathes.—nay, he sits triumphanuy upon the king’s 
horse., and his face is not more triumphant than it is 
bWous end happy. Hence is it made clear to the 
Northumbrians tliat neither Odin nor Thor hath any 
contronl over the elements, that none of those gods can 
• wiidd the thunderbolts of heaven or make the earth 
tbe’l and crack with earthquakes; that they are all 
mught, Andloaingno time the people second tlte 
^urU of Coifi, nor cease from their glad labour until 
this temple and its surrounding inclosures tire all 
levelled with the ground. 

{|law Panlinus ivitb his assistant missionaries and 
his exulting neophytes sings litanies and hallelujahs, 
arid gjrds uphisloins for the arduous duty of baptizing 
a whole kingdom. The Pagan Temple called ‘ God- 
mundingham' (the name is preserved to our own day 
by the village of Goodmanham) is in the east of York¬ 
shire, and not remote from the river Swale; and as im- 
ihcraion is required in the rite of baptism by the prir 
tnitivc church, and. M the converts , are so numerous 
aud impatient, Paulinus needs nothing less than a rjvcr 
jia',bi8 baptismal font. In one.day he baptizes in the 
sclera of the Swale twelve thousand converts,^. Be 
the .Humber and goes into thai wild 
bDiU^iieVof .ffmv pieres, and morasses, which we now 
liinibiit^ ,And converts the wild people, and 
m near to the apot where the 
■ 1^ bincpln now stands. 

jt po^er and dignity, becomes .Hret- 
l^ings, and all the states of tl^ Bep- 
his supremacy and submit to hit 
^ the promiscB of the nocturnal visit- 


walda, or 
tafchy ap: 
kvmroa' 



Sbt,who (band liim seated on the cold stbhe, atofe 
than fulfilled. But, acicOrdhig to the Mth wbidh. hd 
has adopted, this temporal greatness it hs nothing 
computed with ^ternal bappiness, abd to sec the fuldl* 
roent of that b^l promise which ; the stranimr hiss 
made, and which Faulinua haa confirmed, £dwin*a 
faith and constancy most be tried, atid he must die; 
death lieing the only portal to ^iterhal life. Penda, 
King of the Mercian Angles, the terrible and bloody 
Penda, who will not be converted even by mirddes, 
and who despises Christianity as a religion that ener¬ 
vates menaand makes them Unfit for wm," calls to. his 
standard all the fanatics of the old Scandinavian faith, 
ali the men that prefer plunder and coiiqueh to 
raaceful. industry, and all t^ipNorthumbrians who ^e 
dissatisfied with the changra which the good Edwin 
has introduced among them: and hpying collected a 
mighty force Penda crosses the Trent and the Hum¬ 
ber, and bursts into Northumbria threatening to root 
out that whole nation as well as the Christian (kith: 
and Penda being joined by the Welsh and by the un¬ 
converted mountaineers of the north-west coast of the 
island, overthrows the Christian Northumbrians in a 
great battle fought in the year 633 near Hcalhfield, 
slays King Edwin^and sticks his head upon a lance. 
A portion of. Urn people are massacred m heaps, the 
rest slide back to their ancient idolatry, or purolmse 
life by a feigned submission to the win of the savage 
Penda, and to the teaching of his high-priest. No 
refuge from these calamities being left save flight, 
Paulinus, taking with him the widowed Queen Ethcl- 
berra and her children, escapes by sea, and gets back 
to Kent and to the Christian court of the queen’s 
brother Eadbald, who receives the party of fugitives 
with every kindness. Paulinus becomes Bishop of 
Rochester, and ends his life in that see. 

But King Edwin’s nephew Oswald—Oswald of the 
“Bounteous hand,” aud a prince of rare promise— 
instead of going southward goes to the far north, and 
crossing rivers, mountains, and the sea, seeks and finds 
r,an asylum among the Culdees, cr Christian monks, 
who have peop)^ Iona, hnd made of that black and 
barren rock a centre of light and civilization. Here 
the fugitive Oswald, young in years, and docile in dis¬ 
position, is taught lessons of worldly wisdom, and fully < 
instructed in the Christian faith aa professed and prac¬ 
tised by tke Culdnes. Although he runs not the same 
risks, he is cheered, as his uncle Edwin was in the 
days of bis early troubles, by bright visions *of fiituro 
success and everlasting happiness. Wheii of a manly 
age, lit! (}uit8 Iona with the blessingsi and prayers of 
these primitive Christian priests, and returns into 
Northumbria to gain a crown and re-establish Uie 
true faith. The army be at first collects is but small, 
yet with it he defeats the immense forces of his Pagan 
foe close by a little river running into the Tyne, under 
the ancient Roman wall. This little river, called the 
Devils' Burn or the Devil’s Brook, now changes its 
name into Heavenford, and the field is called Heaven- 
field.* The Pagans had boasted tlat they were in¬ 
vincible ; but Oswald had bfougln with him from 
Iona a holy cross—this cross had heeh his onlj^ Stai^- 
ard, and to it he looked for vktiiry over his coantJoss 
foes, who most vainly invoked OiMq and Tlmr. 

After this great yictmry the .Mtme of Qtiriild is 
established in peace, the more savage df. the Pagans 
are driven out, mid the. true fiiitb is. rO-essiablidhed 
throughout Northumbria. .Tb instruct hts people, 
Oswald now sends tq his onqpi iasfroctors. and his hpats 
and protectors, the Cttldebs ot Iona, rniteeating fiipm to 
send him some memlfot*^ ^ Umit deVout aud i^ned 
community. Tte jn<n;di|^ AiStmi to cali, and p idiip 

• Tht spot is to te maf in NortbmnMsqdt 
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sails avay from Iona with a godly fr&kht, while the 
Culdoi'S stand on the bleqh shore of theIslOi and, with 
ujijifted hands, implore the hlessine of Heaven upon 
this endeavour to spread the Gospel. But Father Gor¬ 
man, the chosen missionary, is alarmed at tlie ferocity 
of the Pagans that dwell in the mountains which bor¬ 
der on Northumbria, and he soon rOturns quite dis¬ 
heartened to Iona, where he gives to his brethren a 
uiost 80 ^ account of his mission. A chapter of tlie 
order is assembled forthwith, and thej unsuccemful 
missionary excuses his failure by dwelling Upon the 
barbaroua disposition and gross intellect of the North- 
Umbrians. lie is interrupted by a reproatihful voice 
which wys—“Brother, you seem to have forgotten itfie 
apostolic injunction, t1u|i||Jitt]c children ought to be 
fed with mUk, that thej|||ray afterwards be fitted for 
stronger food j” All eyes are turned upon tlie sp^^aker, 
whqJs Aidan, a namk of the order, of singular zeal and 
meokness, and of great piety and learning; and he, 
being willing to brave every danger, is immediately 
appmnted to the mission. Again the birk sails from 
loua with prayers and blessings; and Aidan soon 
reaches the court of King Oswald, and commences his 
holy task of instructing the people. _ Success attends 
his labours, and, until no learns their language, the 
king himself intemrets his disconrti8|o the Northum¬ 
brians. Other Cuidces come to co-onerat* with Aidan, 
who sixm founds a monastery upon the bleak island of 
Lindisfarne, which has many points of fcsemblance 
with his beloved Iona, and which is somcw'hat safer 
from intrusion and &om pagan violence than any spot 
he could choose on the mainland. From this time 
Lindisfarne obtains and merits the name of the Holy, 
or “ Holy Island,” which it now retains after the lapse 
of twelve hundred years. The community established 
by Aidan flourishes on this English Iona, and dispensus 
its spiritual Iwnefits over all the rough country of the 
north for two ccntairies, when it is rooted out, and the 
island wasted by sword and fire by the heathenish 
Danes. But the bright light cannot be extinguished? 
and in the course of a few yeai-s the monastery v>d the 
cliurch and the schools of lj(o1y Island rise from their 
ashes more stately than before:—and not a 

.Vemel skirts the strand 

(Knwuntainoiw Nurlliumberland, 


but strikes its flag or lowers its sml in honour of the 
holy place. * 

But before King Oswald and the good monk Aidan 
go to receive in a better world the reward of theif 
labours and trials in this, groat progress is made in the 
work of conversion. King Oswald, seeing the happy 
effects produced’upon his own people, who renounce 
tlicir ferocious habits, is most anxious to extend tbe 
blessings of Christianity throughout tbe Heptarchy 
and over every part of the island. He repairs to the 
court of Wessex to ask in marriage the daughter of 
King Kineglis or Cynegils, and lie prevails not only 
upon his bride, but also upon the king her father to 
receive baptism. Hie ftith being thus intr^uced into 
Wessex, Berinus, a mitnionary, comes hither from 
Rome, and preaches; and teaches and converts all these 
Welt Saxons, and Mptblishes a see and becomes the 
first Bishop of Dorch^ter. Yet the meek, pious and 
charitable Oswald meeu with the same fate as his pre- 
decem^r King Edwin, being, after only eight years’ 
reign, pverthniwh'and killed in battle by the ekvaj^ 
and xincohvertlblo Penda, King bf Merda. ' HeT$ 
succeeded by hb brother Oswy, ivbo reigtis a good 
nhutyybarsas a virttibua««nd relig^ jovereign. di- 
viditur part o( tiie to#al, antliority with OsiVin, atiepbew 
of Kmg ^wld; bUt at last he cau^s that prints to be 
treachei^iy mmdered, and this foul ana un-Chris- 
tkft deed eamies so much grief to Ihe good old Aidan 


tliat.he dies within twelve days after its perpetration, 
leaving an enduring reputation behind him for hit 
charity, meekness, and labour in the Goepd. The 
gratelql Church of Rome canonizes both Aidan and 
lus friend, pupil, and interpnster. King Oswald, To 
expiate the foul murtber, Oswy builds a monastei% 
wherein prayers are daily offered up for Uic souls of 
botih princes, the slain and the slayer. 

Peada,<the soii of that terrible foe to Cbristianityj 
King Penda. while bis Idiher is yet alive, seeks Uie 
baud of Alchfteda.the daughter of die NertUumbriaii 
King Oswy. As this Christian princess will not marry 
a pagan, Peada abjures his idols and is baptized; and, 
together with his bride, he can ies with him into Mer¬ 
cia foi^ Christian missionaries, whose labours arc so 
efficacious, and whose lives are so pure and Jtuly, that 
even the rugged heart of old Penda is touched and 
softened. Seeing that much immediate temporal good 
results from tbe conversion, and that the converted 
become far more orderly and industrious than the 
pagan part of his subjects, Penda, though himseK stjll 
clinging to the worship of Odin, allows the missionaries 
to continue their good work. He prohibited none in 
his kingdom to hear or believe the Gospel; but he 
hated and despised those who professing to believe, 
attested not their faith by good works, or whose prac¬ 
tice in daily life was at variance with their creed. 

Miracles upon earth, and signs and omens in the 
heavens, arc not wanting in these early chapters of the 
’ History of Religion in England ;* but they are told 
briefly and in the most evident good faith, and most of 
them may bo traced to some of the great phenomena of 
nature. Thus the process of conversion is facilitated 
by the appearance of a fiery pillar which shows itself 
in the hea\%ns between night and morning for the 
space of three months—the same pillar of fire being a 
comet. 

The last state of tbe Heptarchy that ^its the wor¬ 
ship of Odin is tbe small kingdom of the South Saxons 
or Sussex; but at the close of the seventh century 
Wilfrid, Bishop of York—Uiat faftious builder of 
churches—with the help of other spiritual labourers; 
planted the Gospl here also, having first oblaincd 
great favour and influence with the people of all that 
coast by teaching them how to make tiets and how to 
carry on their fishing in a safer and more profitable 
manner than that to which they had been accustomed. 
And thus was it with all these uncivilized commu¬ 
nities ; they all received temporal as well as spiritual 
advantages from more enlightened missionaries, .some 
of whom were natives of far more civilized coun¬ 
tries, tmd not a few of whom, though native English 
or Scots, had travelled in foreign lands in which the 
irruptions of the barbarians had never wholly destroyed 
the arts and civilization of the ancient Romans. These 
primitive missionaries practised as well as taught the 
arts of building, weaving, agriculture, draining; &c., 
and Uie proper mode of tending flocks and herds. 
Wherever they fixed their seat permanently the face 
of the country Was changed; woods'were cleared, 
morasses were drained, rivers were embanked, and 
roads were cut. The first to begin the afduous task of 
draining the vast fens of lincolnshift, Cambridgedtlro, 
andiHuntingdonshire were some of pur first missroU- 
aries, or some of the very first of our’bishops and 
abbots, who wCrc allowed to take pdssessioii of gret^ 
tracte of country which were desnised'by the tpen of 
the sword, and sCgm^ wbrt^less and incapable 
Of being converted into productive i^nd pleasant abid¬ 
ing-places. What the Itotriani hid tesgeety attempted 
in their plenithfm of ;;^wer was undertdeen by these 
pbo^ religious menj and was prosecuted stgsdify, and 
to an egteqt aitd with a dc%>%« of sneoees hlto^thec 
as^onisfaiitg that batbaipus 'age; Tf we stoip 
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liv«i And deeds of Saint OtttUactts, Saint Chad, and 
other worthies of our earliest church, of the legends 
and h 7 perboles which were written about them several 
centuriM after they had ceased to live, we shall find 
that they were neat dnunets and cuMvators of land; 
that they turned their own information and ingenuity, 
and the industry of a scanty population, into the most 
useful channels; that they reclaimed land by catting 
canals, and nving the fioodg from the uplands a free 
course into uie beds of river8*and to the^ ocean; that 
they turned 'bogs into firm land, and an air full of 
pestiferous exhalations, noisome to the sense and de¬ 
structive of the health of man, into a comparatively 
sweet and wholesome atmosphere; that toe fiends, 
goblins, and sprites, and the blue, hellish lights they 
drove away, were but the mephitic gasea which rise 
from stagnant waters and among thick underwood; 
and, in short, that Guthlacus and h» compeers wrouftot 
real miracles by perfectly natural means, and»were toe 
first of our illustrious line of civil enmneew. In this 
capacity Guthlacus is entitled to a ^ace in our Val¬ 
halla. We would see him with bis cross planted by 
his side, and with his m<ia8nrtng rod in his hand, su¬ 
perintending the road-making or the ^nal-cutting at 
Crowland, or the driving of stakes into the thcfist, 
yielding ground, to get a foundation for the first edin 
fice erected in this wiWerness for the worship of the 
true God, and for the habitation of God’s servants, and 
men fitted alike to teach the savages of the wilderness 
how to improve this world which passes away, and how 
to prepare for that which endures for ever. 

The incursihiis and invasions of the Danes, which 
filled the Saxon calendar with martyrs, g%ve our 
churcbes'and monasteries to the flames, a^d iiS some 
parts of the island nearly obliterated all traces of the 
Christian worship. Their fanaticism was far fiercer 
than that of the Saxons had ever been, and they 
trere further attracted to the religious houses by the 
wealth they contained. The monks did not always 
trust only to their prayers and the intercession 
of their saints: *bativ were the battles they fought 
with the invader in defence of their altars and shrines; 
and many and very moving are the tales told by the 
old chroniclers of bishops and abbots who led their 
people to battle, and who fell under the pagan battle-' 
axe, or who, being made prisoners, braved all the hor¬ 
rible tortures the Danes could inflict upon them, and 
faced grim death rather than purchase life and security 
by apostacy. The fierce sea-kings were amazed, and 
at times awed, by this unearthly fortitude; and occa¬ 
sionally a martyrdom was followed by a conversion of 
the heathen. «, 

The episode of Alphege, Archbitoop of Canterbury, 
and saint and martyr, is full of picture. 

It* is the miserable reign of the Saxon king Ethelred, 
so properly nicknamed * the Unready,’ This pusilla¬ 
nimous king, and his corrupt and spiritless government, 
think it better to biw oft the Danes tlian to oppose 
them with arms. Ip th» season of baseness and 
cowardice, a priest sets sn example of valour and 
military skill, and a q[uiet town, abounding not in 
soldiers, but in numlto, nobly stands a siege. A great 
Danish force corned suddenly before Canterbury and 
summons the place to surrender. “ No,” says Ardi- 
loiahop Alphwee; *■ we will fight for our countnr and 
our faijfii t We will defend with our lives the chftrcfa 
wbiph the blessed Augustin founded, though we be but 
Low meejhe walls and weak the gates of 
fnr twenty days does the bol^ Eng- 
lisb-hift^ea-prdkte make good toe place against the 
ravmieuaailia-furlous Danes. But, just as the besiegers 
are an retreating Lo their ships, some exe- 

tcrable traitoHi wjithin the to|rn throw open one of t|ie 
gstes hy niptwd caR the pagans in. follows 


a carnage of God’s people, and of the men who Imye 
had the courage to fimt for-tbdr reUgion and their 
country. The ardibishop h not slain, because the 
l^nes hope to extort more money by keeping him 
alive: but he is seized, reviled, huflbted, loaded with 
chains, and carried out to the Danish camp, from 
which, when his blinding tears allow him, he can see 
his fair church and half of Canterbury in a blaze. 
Soon they carry him on board a filthy toip, iut they 
land him again ere long, and bid him purchase 
his liberty and life, by paying a great sum of money, 
which he npist first wring from the distressed people 
of the country. He refuses: they threaten torture and 
.death, but he atill refuses, again and again. The 
'Danes assemble at a drunUjll nanquet, and carouse 
to thdr false gods, or to W demons of war and 
slaughter, and, when mad with drink, they foil into 
talk about toe archbishop and his dSiring obstimicy. 
“ Let him be brought hither, that we may deal with 
him,” says a ^sea-king; and forthwit|f Alphege is 
brought in, sinking under toe weiftht of his chains, 
but with a spirit as, erect and •fearless as ever. 
The pagans quit their drink, and gather round him 
with many menacing ^stores, and shouting, ” Gold ! 
bishop, gold 1 Give us gold, and get ye gone!’’ Al¬ 
phege replies, as.bmore, that he has ho gold-'that he 
will give no money to the enemies of his country—the 
enemies of Ijis reugion; and, still unmoved, he looks 
round that circle of fierce, godless men. At last the 
drunken pagans lose all patience, and, breaking up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a great heap of 
bones, horns, and jaw-bones, the relics of their gross 
feast, they throw these things at him until he falls to 
the ground bleeding and balf-dead: and as he thus lies 
helmesB, a Danish pirate raises his ponderous battle-axe, 
ana finishes his martyrdom by cleaving his skull. 
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Thu* piHftU year fcw yewj an4 iJ«ir by day, 
Till it fejil fioAi* in » .^fkoitow of |uy . 
That Bnii|y,_tbat wa» to leen 
Thaa i« tite lily, tmo^ bii etallca greeri, 

Aiid fretbet than tlM May with new 

^or with the rae^-oolour tftore her hoe, 

1 D'ot irtiich was the flnw of them two), 

Use it waa as Ae way wont todp, 

^e wye a(iiW(,an4 yU nady 4ight;t 
For May will have no dhi^ardy ypnight. 
iVyesaanBi^kdMfbtmwry gini^hy^. 
And eodm him oat of w» yW to.etdrt, 
And •aiaH;«Ari|e, dune 
This makath Baiay jKva rhmenbnaaa,, 

To do honhoi^to VaT« for h> risy * .■'■ 

F(4othhd VMS die (hr to dywhw. 

* Once. * • f Pteased. 

2 ExeiMb. | Raqiebt. 

No. 829. 


H« yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Brhiiid Irer baek, a yarde long, Fgoess; 

And in the garden at the nto uprist 
She walfceth up and down, wliere as her liyt« 

She gathereth dow'res, party white and led. 

To make a subtle garlwd for lier"hMd, 

* And Bs ap angel heavenly she tong. 

AgMinst the garden wail stood W 

whi^ the Knif^ita were imprisoned. Bright via the 
sun, and clear the mornipg; a^d. Palamon. by flwi 
gaoler’s leave, roamed in a chainber at the top of tlm 
tower, eoHimanding ajyiew of ^ poblottity, and of the 
garden below, w^e Efaily «aa walking. To and ftW, 
went thy aprr^dwfpl prapner,oomplaimiigdfhia«dii^^^ 
and tW & gad bom; until, Ihrot^ i 

Ae barred Wmdow, be «aat big <ti^e upon Emily, Wmi 
be Btarted, with ah esclMaattOB, aa though be were 

Voi. X1V.>-M 
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ttmigto the heart ynoA thee, coarin? aahall 
Atcite— 

Wfar oii«dtt tbpuf vhohkth tlm dam offenMt 
Far Cynid« lam toM all in patlmc* * 

Our priwn, it majr nnm otfaor be, 

Fortum given lu tfaii advenity. 

PakmoD aWwei«4, It ia not the pieon Diat cauKth 
me to cry, hut the lairnew of ,a laoy that I nee yonder 
in the ganllea, 1 know not Ivjtether she be a woman 
«r a jmdesa but truly I think it ia Venus, Anute 
then began to perceive Emiiy in the garden, and vw 
so midtten with her beauty, 

That if that PalaaMn were wonrided wia 
Amite k kart u muck as he, or more. 

And rigbing, he said in a piteous tone, unless I ^tain 
her grace, so that at the least 1 may aee her, I am but 
aa one dead. 

When PahuDon heard these words, be looked fiercely 
upon Arcite, snd ssked him whether he we» in earnest 
or in play* In earneat, by my fiiitb, said Armte; God 
help roe, 1 am but little inclined to play. Knitting hia 
brows, Pidamon returned—It were no great honour to 
thee to be a traitor to me, tliat am thy cousin and 
brother. We have swevn to t»eb other tW noteten 
the fear of death shall divide us, and that in love tbott 
ritonldest forward me in my case, as I (wouM in thine. 
And now thou wouldest falaeW love the lady whom I 
love and serve. But thou ahalt not. I loved her first, 
and told thee my love. As a knight therefore tliou 
art bound to assiat me. 

Arcite proudly replied— Thou sfaalt be rather fidae 
than me; and thou art false. X loved her first llioa 
knewcaf not whether slie were a woman or a goddess. 
And sup)K)8e tliat thou didst love her first* 

Wot’tt thou not well the old* dorkki ww 
Thut—“ Who iball give a lover any law” f 

We strive as did llie boundks for the bone, 

They fought all day, and yet their port was none. 

There came a kite^ while that they were lo wrolh, 

And bum away the bone betwixt them both. 

And therefore at the kinghi court, my brother, 

JEarA man for himielf—tliwe ie none other.* 

Great snd long continued was the strife between them; 
but 1 have no leisure to describe it; so to my story. It 
liappcncd that a worthy duke named Perithous, who 
had been a companion to Theseus from tlie day that 
they were childrmi, came to Athens on a visit, as 
was hia custom, fur no man in this world loved he so 
^11 as Theseus, who loved him as tenderly in return. 
This Puke Perithous bad also long kndwn and loved 
Arcite; and at his request, Theseus finally i^ecd to 
deliver him from prison, without ransom, fmly to 
wander where he pleased; but on pain of death, if he 
were ever again found, by day or ni^t, for one moment, 
within the duke's country. There was no other remedy, 
no time nor opportunity for counsel. Arcite takes hia 
leave, and speeds homeward. Let him beware, his 
liead lieth in pledge! 

How neat a sorrow futTsredi now Areite 1 
n* deatA he foeletb thrpu^ hk bearte smite; 

^ weepeth, waileth, crieth piksously; 

To slay hlmsHf be waiteth privily. 

Hesaid— Alas! the day that X was bom. * 

dear eousin Palsmon, tfainC is the victory of this 
t. Fdll bliwful iiniyeBt tboaenduie m j^ison. 
i!—nay, but in Paradike. Since fortune is 
able, tbottrmavest by emne ebanch attain thy 
—, Ht L afii milled, barrtni of AH grace, and in 
l^t notUpg aMiy bold «r comfort 

Gn w4ien Palamon kiwlw that Amite 

the prisoa resound w^ fait dies. 

'* * Mboesdisrtale. ‘ 


Alaal said he, Arcite, my eounn, thou hast the fmit 
of alt our strife. At Tliebes now thou walkest at large, 
and mayeat immble thy kindred, and make such sharp 
war vMu this country, that by some treaty or adven* 
tore thou tnayest obtaui Emily to wife. Ana therewith 
the fire of joalousy seiaod Ua heart so fiercely, 


t tw like was to bshold 

The box'tree, at the ashes dead and cold. ^ 

Then add he-|>0 cruel gods, that govern this world 
with the binding of your ^rnal words, who write in 
the table of adamant the issue of your consultations, 
wbft is mankind in your eyes more than the sheep 
who huddle together in the fold P 

You levers, adt 1 uow thki^hesfYon, 

Who Itatb (he worse, Arcite or Palamon f 
That one may see hk lady day to day. 

But in prisdu must he dwellou afway: 

That other where him lust * may ride or g(^ 

But see hk l^y shall he never mo.* , 

When Arcite readied Thebes, often times in a day 
be fainted, and, sborUy to describe hts woe— 

So muehel sorrow had never creature 
That k or shall^fae, while the world may 'dure. 

His slec];, hk meat, his drink, k him' lieraiht 
Ttiat lean he wax'd, and dry as k a diaft. 

His eygn hollow, and grkly to behold; 

His hue fallow,! and pale as ashes cold; 

And solitary he was, and ever alone, 

And walling all the night, making hk moan > 

And if lie faearde song or instninumt, 

Then would be weep; lie migbte not be stent,§ 

So feeble were his spirits, and su low. 

And changed so, that no man conlde know 

^ Hk speeche, ne his voice, thougii men it heard. 

When he hod endured for a year or two these cruel 
torments, one night, as he lay in pleep, he thought 
that the winged god Mercury stood before him, and 
bade him be of good cheer. He bare upright in his 
hand the sleep-compelling wand; he wore a hat upon 
his bright hair, and was^nayed as at the time that 
Argus took his memorable sleep. He said to Arcite— 
Thou shalt go to Athens; there is prepared for Iheu 
an end to thy woe. Arcite starting, awoke, and said— 
How sure soever I may sufler for it, Iwill immedi¬ 
ately set out for Athens: in Emily's presence 1 care 
not to did. And *nlth^ that word he caught a great 
mirror, and saw that his colour and visage were quite 
changed, and the thought r&n through his mind, tliat 
if he were to disguise himself as one of humblecircum- 
Btanees, he might live in Athens unknown evermore, 
and see his lady daily. Immediately be altered bis 
array, put on the garb of a poor labourer, and with 
only one squire, tliat he hadf taken into bis entire 
couiueL went to Athena, where he proffered hia ser¬ 
vices, at the gate of the Duke’s court, to drudge and 
draw, ittst as might be required of him. Arcite espe¬ 
cially woked to see who served Emily, and so presently 
was engaged by her chamberlain. And well could 
Arcite hew wood and carry water, for he was young 
and Btron^y buOt. He remained a year or two thus 
engaged, aa page of the chamber of Etnily the bright, 
and waa known by the name of Philostnte; 

ButhalfoDwellbdevlidaBiBn asho . 

No woi then never ia court of hk degne. 

He was so gentfo of behaviour, that his renown spread 
throughout the court, and Tlieseus made him his 
squire, when he acquitted hhnsetf so well, both in peace 
and war. during three year% ti»t there was no man 
held dearer by Theseus than Arcite. 

In darkness, and in a Strong aqd horrible priaon, 

• Pkaic. f Bwetl. J Vellow. f Stopped. 
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FiJunoti to Mven yetn haUi ut, muted iKtb lore 
end dietreea. He gueth out of bie wite with eorrow. 
He is not e prisoner to n soason, but etemelly. 

It fell, ho'wever, that in the seventh yesr. the third 
night of May, Palamon, havkig given his gaoler a 
drink made of wine, and containing narcoties, so that 
he went into a deep sleep, escaped mt of prison, and 
took shelter before^daylight in a neighbouring grove, 
ineanitig to hide there during the day, and then in the 
evening return to Iheb^ assemble bis friends^ and 
make war upon Theseus, in order to gain Emily or lose 
his life. Meanwhile Arcite little anticipated the trouble 
that Fortune had in store for him, until sbe bad luought 
him into the snare. * 

The busy lotk, the neswoger of day, 

Saliiteth in Iwr tong the inoRow grey; 

And fiery Pho^but riteth up to bnght 
• That nil the Orieut laogheth of dte Mgbt; 

And with hit itream^i drieth in the gtevet* 

The tils/er droppet hnngiug on the leavgf. 

And Arcitr is risen: and, looking on the merry day, 
pi cparcs to fulfil the due observances of the season. 
On Ins courser, starting as the fire, he rideth to the 
fields, and by ehauce toward the very grove where 
Paiamon lay liid: • 

And loud he tang againtt the tunne ihAu— 

O, Muy 1 with oil diy fluw’rta and tliy green, 

Right welcome he thou, iaire fnehe May^ 

I hni)c that I tome green here geUen may : 

And from bit courser with a lusty heart 
Into die gruve full iiostily he start. • 

Wlion hr bad roamed and sung his fill, he fell sud¬ 
denly into a study. Alas, cried he, the day that I was 
bonri Alas, thou fell Mars! Alas, thou fell Juno! 
Ye have dcstroy<‘d all our Uncage exccptii^ Palamon 
and my wretc'hed self! And now Love will slay me 
utlei ly. Etnilypye be tlic cause for which 1 die. All 
niy other troubles I value nut. And tlierewith he fell 
down in a trance. * 

Palamon, as he heai'd these words, * ^ 

t I thought throughout hit liout 

Hr felt a colde tword suddenly glioe— 

and could no longer conceal himself. So, starting 
from ainong*the thick bushes, he cried—False Arcite! 
False traitor wicked I Thus art thou caught. I will 
now be dead, or else thou shal> die. Areite, having 
heard his tale, drew his sword, and with a solemn oidh, 
exclaimed—Were it nof that tbuu art sick, and mad 
with love, and that thou bast no weapon, thou sbouldest 
never leave thss grove, but die by my band: 

For I defy^lbe surety and the bmd 

Whidi that thou tay'tt that 1 have mode to thet^ 

What! very fool, tnink wellidwt love it free. 

Sinrai, however, thou art a worthy knight, and desirest 
to contest Emily by battle, I pledge here my truth, to 
bring armour to-morrow for us both. Choose the best 
yourself and leave the worst for me. X will also bring 
thee, this nigH meat, drink, and bedding, and if thou 
slay me in this wood, and win my lady, thou mayest 
freely have her, as far as I am concerned. Palamon 
Agreed, and so they {wrted until the morrow. 

O Cupid, out of alle charity, 

O reigu, that will no fellow have iritirthse, 

Truly is it said that neither love nor lordriiip wiS, 
with their good will, have any dharers: 

Well findsp that Arcite and Pahgiisn. 

[To he ccrtiaueai] 

• Grovel. 


[Coneliuled Arm p. 71.] 

Trk .necessity for a more plentiful supply of water 
than that furnished by the wellfe was felt at New York so 
long back as 1774, when the city number^ only twenty 
thousand inhabitants. In 1798, again, it was matter of 
serkrtis disciunion, and various plans were suggogtod, 
and en|l(ini!ers consnlted [.but nothing definite was dotte, 
and the mattoagain fe8 to the ground. In 1822, a lifiiie 
more was efibeted; a committee was formed to inves¬ 
tigate the nutter, and surveys and estimates were made, 
a company formed, reports published, riiarcs issued: 
yet things went on yrar by year; and even this died 
awa]^ In 1831 more talking and suggesUng took 
plane; and in 1832 the appearance of t^iiera in the 
city ^ve more earnestness than ever to Uta wish of 
having a plentiful store of good water. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, however, so difficult is it to rotue a 
corporate body to strike out a new course of action, 
that it was not till 1837 tbat a banning was made in 
the actual prosecution of a definite and attainable plan. 
The year 1842 witnessed the completion; and we may 
now describe the way in whidi it has been executed. 

*One of the plans formerly proposed was to throw a 
dam across the river Hudun, so as to exclude the en¬ 
trance ofsalt water from the sea, and to convey the water 
thence to New York; but as a free passage by meima 
of locks must be left for navigation, the plan was not 
practicable. Hence attention was directed to some 
other river, which might be made to yield its water 
before minf|^ing with the sea-water, without interrupt¬ 
ing any navigation. The river Croton, flowing through 
the mainlipA answered this character; and tiie Croton 
aqueduct now exhibits the working out of the plan. 
It is observed in the Athenaeum that this aqueduct is 
** one of the most remarkable works of modern times. 
. . . . Here wc have the waters of a ri\cr 

dammed up at their sources, pure and uiidefiled, 
a virgin stream, springing up among the woods in 
a remote forest, and consecrated to the health and 
himpineBS of a great city no less than Jbrty miles 
ofi. The waters of the river, being pent up at their 
fountain-bead in the silent woods, are to be trans¬ 
ported, or have the means of transporting tbemselres, 
through a rough and uneven country those foii-y 
miles. An artificial channel, built with square stones, 
supported on solid masonry, is carried over valleys, 
through rivers, under hills, on arches and bank^ or 
through tunnels and bridges, over these forty miles. 
Not a pipe, but a sort of condensed river, arched over 
to keep it pure and safe, is made to flow at the rate of 
a mile and a half an hour towards New York. A mile, 
and a pure water measured to the drin^g in~ 

habitants ^liew York euery hour! And yet this n no 
tale of a sea-serpent or of a tub." 

The Croton is a small river flowing into the Hudson. 
The sources are about fifty miles from the city, and 
are mostly iprii\gB which form a good many ponds uid 
lakes in the depressions of a hilly country. About 
twenty of these lakes, having aa aggregate area of 
three milUon acres, form the sources of the Croton; 
and the river so formed flows with rather a rapid de¬ 
scent over a bed of gravel and mames of broken rock. 
The water is so very pure, that the Xndiagi who 
fothnerly iahabited the district gave it a name pprres- 
pondin^ to "clear water." At onq particular spot a 
dam has been thrown across the river, to a great 
height, and tbisifornw a " hack-water,’’ or level sheet 
of water to a dietaiijmef sijx milea sHtme the dam; the 
level has an area of about four hundred seres, and 
forms the fountain reaervofar to the aqueduct. This 
reservoir, dovn to the tevd wbpte the water, would 
cesae to flow off into the aqueduct, contains ttix hon 
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diyd wiilions of galiouB, attil the qTaentitr flowing into 
it is fifty miUion gallons in twenty-four hours; so that 
the reservoir may be kept always full, and yet yield 
two million galionb per how to the inhabitants of New 
York t Even if nn more water flowed into it, the re¬ 
servoir contains enough water for the entire popnla- 
tion foir three montha. 

1110 next point waa, to form a channel to ‘otxtj this 
VMt body (» water a distance of fwty tnitea.' Variotn 
jdana were proposed- such asti plain ohaonel formed Of 
Osrfb, like the ordinary construction of acSnahfa^et; 
an channel protected against the acfloh cf the 
eSitent by masonry*, or an arched culvert or conduit 
'tf(|npoied essentially of masonry and iron-pipes. The 
flMt Wee rejected on account of afaeorption, .waste, 
evaporaUon, dirt, end other objectiont; the second 
was liable to the same objectiem; and therefore the 
third was adopted. If iroti-ynpes followed tbe nn- 
dtdatlons of tbe ground, the flow of water weald meet 
with resistance; and therefore the engineer deter¬ 
mined on a gradually descending channel formed of 
masonry. On Uria plan the works have been con¬ 
ducted. Wbete the ground ruse in elevation, it was 
either lowered by a cutting or pierced by a ttumel; 
wfitee a valley occurred, the atone aqueduct liraB 
cacriied aeroas it by embankment, or pQca, m* arches; 
where a atnali stream occurred, the aqueduct was 
carried under H, or over it, or through it, according 
to tbe relative levels of the land. Thus the continuous 
channel has been carried to the enormous distance 
of thirty-eight miles firom the fountaun.reservoir, until 
it came to me salt-water river or strait which divides 
the mainland from the island on which the city stands. 

At thi4 spot an important question had tq be decided. 
How wu this Herculean river, a quarter of a mile in 
width, to be crossed by the aqueduct ? was there to be 
an aqueduct bridge; or an inverted siphon of iron- 
pipes descending to a level near the river surface, and 
passing along a stone embankment perforated by an 
arch sufficient for the passage of the stream; or a 
suspension bridge on stone piers, maintaining tbe 
regular inclination of the aqueduct, and supporting 
irompipes; or a low bridge supporting an inverted 
^phon of iron-pipes? All these plans were suggested, 
and the lut-named was fixed upon; but alter some 
progress had been made towards its completion, an 
Act cf the Legislature required, either that the pro¬ 
jectors should tunnel under the river at a speofiod 
depth, or raise their sbructure on arches of eighty feet 
span, and elevated a hundred feet above the level of 
water. The engineer chose the bridge alter¬ 
native, and carried his channel across the rher to 
Manhattan island; the length thus carried being about 
thirteen or fourteen hundrira feet 

Before reaching the city, the aqueduct had to be 
conducted across a vallm occurring in tbe island itself: 
and the engineer widiea to effect this in a grand and 
hnposiag mamner: hut motives of economy led to a 
dtmper mods of effsc^ng this. 

When, at length, after this extraordinary journey of 
fer^ milin, the welcome stream reaches the city, the 
arrangaments for its reoeptioQ are worthy of the mag¬ 
nitude whidi characteriaes (he whole undertaking, 
tlm aqueduct torminates in oft immense reservbir, 
dneetrlng the area cf seven “sqaarea” or Uoeb of 
hnffalbag*gsound in the city; it k thirty feet tiigh, 
twrqim more than thirty acres, and contains one 
WMIh’s supply fomthe eity. Two miles further on 
k anoftber ves^oir fiw distributing tbe water, built 
. entixt^ cl Stow, and measaring hundred and 
jhiA square by forty-five deep; it contains 
tWeo^fiBbSiAqdf galloon, the capacity of tbe huger 
•hiring a Itofidj^nna fifty tnMtms. Tbe surface of the 
fi^tain fss e r s w t near the source of thnCiotob rivmr, 
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ia about a hundred and seventy feet above the ievd of 
mean tide at New York; and the difference of level 
between tbe former and the surface of the receiving 
reservoirs in the city is forty-eight feet, so tiiat the 
suHsce in the city reservoir » about a hundred and 
twenty feet above the level of mean tide. The level in 
the distributing reservoir k about four feet lower than 
in the former} so that every part of every house m 
New York, n<^ exceeding a hundred and fifteen feet 
above the level of mean tide, can have water brought 
to it from tfak reservoir. 

A beautiful illuatoation took place of the law by 
which water will seek to attain a common level when 
frt^ to act. At the spot where the aqueduct is carried 
over the valley in the island, the engineer opened the 
->ipe by a circular aperture seven in^cs in diameter, 
'he water impelled by a force derived from a descent 
of a hundred and twenty^feet (the difference of altitude 
between the Fountain tteservoir and tbe Valley Via¬ 
duct), rushed jup in a column to a heigh* of a hundred 
and fifteen feet, dmounting very nearly to the difference 
of level This was perhaps ttic most magnificent jet 
4'eau ever produced. Mr. Towers describes with a 
well-grounded enthusiasm his feelings at the moment 
when this splendidfountun made its appearance:— 
“To those wljo had watched over the work during its 
construction, and looked for its successful operation, 
this was peouliarly gratifying. To see the water leap 
from its opening, and rise upwards with such force and 
beauty, occasioned pleasing emotions, and gave proof 
that the design and execution were alike faultless, and 
that all the fondest hopes of its projectors would be 
realised, Tbe scenery around this fountain added 
much to its beauty; there it stood, a whitened column 
rising from the river, erect or shifting its form like a 
fdrest-tree as the wind swayed it, with the rainbow tints 
resting on its spray; while on cither side the woody 
hills rose to rival its height. All arimnd was nature: 
tfp marble basin, no allegorical figures wrought with 
exquisite touches of art to lure the eye, but a fountain 
iprhere Nature had adorned the place with the grandeur 
and beauty of he^ rude hilk and mountain scenery.” 

There was a communication sent to the * Athenmum’ 
some time after the publication of Mr. Towers’ de¬ 
scription, condemnatory of some parts of the arruige- 
ment, and tending to show that the effects sa to rae 
supply of Water were not equal to tlie sanguine state¬ 
ments of the projectors. But, in an undertaking so 
vjmt, it is not at all improbable that some points of 
inferior success should occur, and even if these ob¬ 
jections be founded correctly, there js still a large 
measure of admiration due to those ndio have planned 
and executed the work; a beginning has been made, in 
fact, which will have jta influence as an example very 
widely diffused. ^ 

An English tourist, who viuted America in the 
autumn of 1843, thus notices tbe aqueduct in a com¬ 
munication to the' Literary Gaxette " I found New 
York much improved and enlarged since my last vkit. 
The introduction of the waters of the Croton River 
from a dktance of forto miles, has contributed much to 
its improvement, and is a work scarcely inferior to tbe 
Erie Canal, which connects the ocean with tiie lakes. 
An abundant supply of pure water k now offered to 
every house inkhe city; and conduits, or * hydrants ’ 
as they are called, are pouring it forth in almost every 
street; and aa if to show that the supply k more abun¬ 
dant than the demand, magnificent fountains are 
spouting their in immense volumes, fifty or sixty 
feet in height, with smaller jfets issuing from the same 
stem. One of these fountains k constructed near the 
battery, another in tbe park, and a third near the 
northern extremity of Broadway; so that New York 
may justly claim the titie of the * dty of the fotmtaigg,' * 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL * 

Most of the catHIdrals of Great Britain and Iieiand 
have already been described in the ‘ Penny Masazine^’ 
it is intended to give an account of the reniaind», so as 
to include the whole of those grand ecclesiastical struc'*: 
tures, many of them admirable as sitecimens of con¬ 
summate architectural skill, most of them interesting 
from their connection, more or less, with the great 
events of English history, and all of them venerabte 
as having been the depositories of the illustrious dead 
from the Norman conquest to thev])resent time. 

Bristol Cathedral was originally the conventual 
church of an abbey founded in 1142 by Robert Fltg- 
Harding, who is said to have been nearly allied to the 
kinra of Dennyirk, and who was the progenitor of the 
noble family o& Berkeley. The monastic buildings, 
including the church, were* according to Leland, far 
advanced in 114R, when tho i#»y tvas consecrated, 
and dedicated to St. Augttttitte % the bishops of Wor- 
eestefc Exeter, Uandaff, and St. Asaph. Fitz-Rarding 
died Feb. B, 1170. 

The monastic egtabiiahmetit consisted of seventeen 
persons, exclusive of sett'SHm. The last abbot was 
Morgan Gwilliam ap Gailliara, who, in 1639, was 
chtraed iritli vaiiom crimes, and compelled to sun-en* 
dat WSililiMr to iltmiv Vltl. the«et revenue td'the 
AhMy Id me Omo of the dissolution wss 6701. iSa. lid. 
Tlrree years afterwards the abbey of St. Augustine was 
converted into the cathedral (d Sristolf the abbot was 
superseded by a bishop; and the sub-prior; monka, 
aim novices, ^ve place to a deuS, canons, minor 
canons. The foundation-chuter of the cathedral is 
dated June 4, IS^. The church was dedicated te the 
Holy Trini^, and the dfoceae was formed partly out 
of that of Mlisbnry by annexation of the county and 
andhdeaconry of Dorset, partly out of the diocese of 
Worcester, and partly out of that of Both and Wells. 
The self estab'J&ment of dean and chapter WM made 
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to consist of one dean, six canons, rix minor canons 
(one of whom was to be sacrist), one deacim, six lay 
clerks, one master of the choristers, two masters of 
grammar-school, four almsmen, one sub-sacrist (or 
sextou), and other inferior ofScers. 

Bristol Cathedral ia in one respect ringular: it has 
no nave; the choir, with its aitlea, constitutes the main 
body of the church, and the transepts and towmr form 
the west end. It is probable that there was a nave, 
not only because it is evidently an essential part of the 
plan of the building, but because there are two arches, 
with clustered columns, which seem to have formed a 
part of the nave, incorporated with one of the but¬ 
tresses of the tower, and there is the base of a but¬ 
tress at some distance to the west Still it is strange 
that there is no historic record of tbb existence of the 
nave, nor of the when and why it was destroyed. It 
is, however, possible that it may have been com¬ 
menced, but left unfinished, and the stones may Imve 
been carried away and used as materials for omr. 
buildings. 

The choir and aisles are admirably and peculiatly 
constructed. In other large churches the aislea are 
lower than the nave and choir, the waits of whidt ire 
nsually strengthened against the premure of the i^ia 
by flying buttresses, which rest upon the huttresses bf 
the aisles. In Bristol Cathedral, on the contra^, foe 
aiales are of the Same height as tbi choir Itoelf; the 
ardhes of the aisles rise to the same height as the 
arol^ of the choir; bbt to counteract the tbrnst ttf 
the centra) vaulting of the roof, faorilmntal buttress- 
beams, supported by arches, ins sustirining insulated 
riba and vaultiiq;. are constructed across the aisles, 
thus allowing windows of corresponding height to be 
formed in the ade walla, wbidh ligfot the choir sa w(^ 
as the aisles. The efibet produced by fois peculiiar 
arrangement ei in the Idlest degree plctUreinUe 
pleasing, lltetfooir iaditdMIedfirm theante-choiTjOr 
space under the tower, by a Gofoic screen. - 
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c^tKitis carnngs in wood which adorn the stalhi of the ' 
choir were removed in 1542 from their original situa¬ 
tion near Ujc tower. 

The great cast window is vc^ beautifhl.' The 
tracery of the upper part, occupying more than half 
the height of the tHhoow, a exceedingly elegant, It 
is ftli^ with ancient stained glass, and contains twelve 
coats of artnii'one in eaeli of the comphrttnents, en- 
r^Osed iOi ii circlip and ornamented with vine-leaves on 
a red ^'uhd. The fower cfompartmetps of the win¬ 
dow <mhtain igures bolding labels, with the word 
’Prophets* inscribed in Gothic letters, and surrounded 
with scriddU of vine-leaves and grapes on a blpe and 
riKl ndund alternatoly. The figures arc much defaced. 
Tn, ine north window of the choir is a figure in ancient 
Stoined glass of a knii^t standing under an elegant 
Gothic canopy *. be is in plated armour, with a gorget 
of mail. His arms are displayed on his shield, and on 
the pennOn affixed to his spear. The choir, with its 
aisles, was built in the reign of Edward II. by Abbot 
Knowlc, who was preferred to the abbacy ift 1306, and 
died in 1332. A new west window was made in 1029. 

Ihe tower is square and embattled, with pinnacles 
at (he four comers. The height is 133 feet. It was 
bu^ by Abbot Newberry in 1428, and he appeals to 
have also made anew the roOfiog of the whole con¬ 
ventual church, as well by battlements, with stones 
and pinnacles decently plamd round the said church, 
as by timber, lead, and other necessaries.” 

On the north side of the choir, adjoining to the north 
transept, is the Elder Lady-ChapeL It is separated 
from the transept hy a pointed arch of several bold 
mouldings, some of which spring from detached co¬ 
lumns;‘and it has two communications w,Uh the aisle 
by arched openings cut through tlie thick wall. The 
architecture is assigned to the reign of Henry III. 
The windons have three long lancet-shaped lights 
within an arch, with slender detached pillars in front; 
and under these, on each side of the chapel, ttre niches 
consisting of semi-quatrcfoil arches resting on slender 
pillars wuli capitals of foliage, &c. A variety of gro¬ 
tesque ornaments are carved in alto-relievo in the 
niches. The Elder Lady-Chapel is a very fine speci¬ 
men of early Gothic. 

The vestry, attached to the east end of the south 
tosle, was formerly a chapel belonging to the Berkeley 
family, and was built by Thomas Lord Berkeley, who 
Bucceiraed to the barony in 128L It is a very curious 
apartment. The Little Vestry, as it is called, is a sort 
of vestibule to the vestry. The roof is of stone, formed 
into light detachid groins, and ornamented with highly- 
relicvm foliage and flowers. Over the arutoof the 
door leading into the vestry arc some peculiar orna¬ 
ments resembling shells, m place of the crockets 
ustiaBy employed. * 

A small ^apel, called the Newton Chapel, a^oins 
the souto transept on the east 

The most ancient of the monastic buildings is the 

C nt chaptor-hoi»e, which was .also the chapter- 
i of the monastery. It adioins the south trans¬ 
ept and Newton Chapel on the soutli, and has an 
emtrance vestibule from the cloisters on the west. If 
mtored to its original stote. the chapter-house would 
be .one of the most interesting apartments in the king- 
dtoh.;. It » an exceedingly *€06 specimen of early 
.'ItottoiiB of the richest character, and may pntoably 
%NMii^aed to period 1142—1148, when the originai 
bidHiioigh constmeted by Fita-Bardtog* The 
art^ gm|Knnifeircular«nd Intersecting, the columns 
ere rbuiidv'imifto^ c^itals, basa, string-counes, rib- 

on toe walk, are aU of the 
too^ The length of the room is 

fbfto-tiVtf the breidth fifteen and a half feet In 




- vCas raised betwcen.twd and three 


feet above the old pavement, so aa to ecnceal toe stone 
seat, which extends entirely mund toe room. At the 
same time modern sash-windows were inserted in two 
of the walis in the place of toe old circular windows. 
The other wails were suflered to remain in their m'i- 
ginal state. 

llie cloisters adjoin the south transept on the west: 
only two sides remmn. •. . 

^me of tbe most ancient tombs in toe oatbedral 
have been erected to membeia of the Berkeley family. 
In toe north and south walls of the aisles of the choir 
are eiglit recesses surmounted by cuaped arches c two 
or three of them arc empty; the others contain each 
an* effigy, one of which is that of Abbot Knowle in .his 
ecclesiastical rubes. 

The extreme length of the cathedral is two liundred 
and three feet; the extreme breadth is one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet ' r 

The arched gateway which formed tor entrance to 
the monastery still exists. The arch apd ornairiental 
mouldings arc of early Norman character. In toe an¬ 
nexed cut, the ancient window, which has given place 
to modern sashes, has been restored. 



The Bishop's Palace, which was mostly modern, was 
burnt during toe Bristol riots in 1831. 1'he Deanery 
is modern. 


The bishopric of Bristol is now the bishopric of 
Gloucester and Bristol, according to toe provisions of 
the act 6 fit 7 Wm. IV. c. 77. The bishop's income is 

mol. H 

Tbe corporate body consists of a. dean, aix canona- 
aud six minor canons. Tbe net revenue is 36004, 
whldi is divided into eight shares, 6f whito the doa n 
hu two, and the iaindns each one. AU have residences. 
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ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. common right ge»ar^I,toefite4 

, . , . , only the iMge landholder; and when tb# 

From the Anglo-Saxon period to the reign of Henry caae, the cottager was tempted by a high price offered 
VII., nearly the entire population of England derived by bi« richer ne^bboura, or driven by tM ahtiecadf 
their subsUtencc immediately from the laud. The the old poor-law, to part with hia patch of laml. 
great landowner consumed the produce of hia demesne, So long as the iMOurer is paid fair wageb hh 

which was cultivated partly by predial slaves and by ohtun the chief necessaries of life; yet it bt^ppetp 
the labour of the tenants and cottiers attached to the that in moat parts of the country he would be uhahlb 
manor, ./rhose temthts were the occupiers of small to proeureahy other description of vegetables, except 
farms, and paid their rent in kind or in services, or in potetoes. uhlew he had a guden attached to his cot- 
iHith, The cottagers had each a small croft or parcel tage. No agricultural labourer’s cottage riiould te 
of land attached to Ms dwelling, and the right of turn- without a garden where it is practicable. The cot¬ 
ing out a cow or pigs, or a few sheep, into the woods, tager’s garden should he Ivge enc^b to enable him to 
cumnions, and wastes of the manor. While working grow sufficient vegetables of all Mods for hU own cqn- 
upon the lord’s demesne, tliey generally received their sumption; though if potatoes for winter storing can be 
food. The occupation of the land on a farm of one purchased from his employer, or grown under ffie 
hundred and sixty acres, called Holt, in the pariah of usual conditions on a patch of his employer’s land. It 
Clapham, Sussexs has been traced at various dates be- will be as profitable as growing them himself, that is, 
tween the years 1200 and 1400. During the thirteenth if he is ioi full employment aim obttuns piece-work at 
and fourteenth centuries, th« farm, which is rmw good wages. The necessity for cultivating the land on 
occupied by oiie tenant, was a hamlet, lihd there is a nis Own account, further than for the purpose of 
ducument in existence which contains twentyrone dia- raising sufficient vegetables for bis own consumption, 
tinct pnveyanccs of land in fee, described to be parcels and of looking to the allotment system as a means of 
of this hamlet. In 1400 the number of proprietors remedying the evil of low wages and insufficient enie 
began to decrease; by the year 1520 it had been re- plowment, is, in proportion to its urgency, an indimttiou 
duced to six ; in “the reign of Jalht;p I. the six were of the low position of the agricultural lanourer. If he 
reduced to tufo; and soon after the restoration of has sunk to this inferior state, and there are no otbu 
Cltarles II. the whole became the prowrty of one means of increasing his resources, tlie allotment system 
mviier wiio let it as a farm to one occupies {Quarterly is then an expedient deserving of attention, and at the 
licoiew. No. 81, p. 250.) The history of the parish of present time great expectations are entertained of what 
llawsted in Sufiblk, by Sir T. Culluni, shows a similar it is capable of doing for the labourer; but it should 
state of things with regard to the occupancy of land, be understood that, in an economical sense, it is a more 
III llie reign of Edward I. (1272-1307) two-tMrds of satisfactory slate of things when the improvement in 
tlic land in the paiisli, which contains one thousand the cunuition of the labourer arises from the prosperity 
nine hundred and eighty acres, were held by seven of the fartSer and his ability to give higher wages, 
pci-sons, and the remaining third, or six hundred and The profits of the farmer and the wages of the la- 
sixty acres, was held by twenty-six persons, which bourer are derived from the, same source, and if the 
would give rathe* more than twenty-five acres to each latter are reduced to a very low point profits are 
lioldcr. The number of tenants who did suit and usually low also. When improvement in the condition 
service in the manorial court at a somewhat latdt of the labourer springs from the allotment system, 
period was thirty-tv/o; and one tenant was an occupier and not from the wages which he receives, it may ge- 
of only three acres. In Uie reign of Edward I. therc*3 nerally be assumed cither that the resources of the 
WCTc Mty messuages in the parish; in? 1784 there were farmer are impaired, or that the labourers are so 
fifty-two; in 1831 tliere were sixty-two, inhabited by numerous that they cannot all obtain as much work 
eighty-eight families; and in 1841 there were one they are capable of performing. But if the allotment 
hundred mfaimited houses, the increase of population system be regarded as a means of improving the cqn- 
lieing from four hundred and fourteen in 1831 to four dition of the labouring class, its operation must necea^ 
hundred and seventy-six in 1841. In 1831 there were sarily he partial, since it cannot be rendered applicable 
nine occupiers of land wjio employed labourers, and to the non-agricultural labourers in the large towns; 
two who did not hire labour. * and as to the agricultural labourers, tliere is nothing in 

The consolidation of small farms in the sixteenth their condition to prevent any pec^ii^ benefit from 
century, and tHe altered social state of the country allotni^nts being followed by a dedine in tlieir wages, 
which took place at that period from a variety of The question of the advantages of the aHotment 
causes, dissevered to a great extent the labouring system may be reduced within narrow limits. If it be 
classes from the soil which fbey^ultivated. They had understood in the sense of the definition given of it at 
previously produced for their own consumption, and as the head of this article, the object is rather mural than 
domestic manufactures were common, each household economical. The allotment system may also be in- 
possessed witlnn itself the means of satisfying its prin- tended not to change tlie labourer into an independent 
cipal wants. They now began more generSlly to work cultivator, but to supply him with a means of mhkii^ 
for money wages; and in vain did the legislature a living in those” places where ms ordinary wages we 
attempt to preserve them from dependence on this not sufficient. But, as already observed, tuis implies 
source of wffiBistence, by enacting penalties against and admits that liis condition is not so good as it ought 
builffing ahycott^ “without laying four acres of to be for his own and the general benefit. There is a 
laud thereto." (31 £liz. c. 7.) There Were still, how- superabundance of agricultural MboUr. or a. want of 
ever, large tracts of waste and commoivlands on wliich sufficient capital invested in agriculture,in the place 
the cottager euuld turn a cow, a pig, a few sheep, or of Use labourer’s residence,' or both causes cbmbiue to 
geese, apd Uiis right still gave bim a portion of sub- depress his condition. Now it is, possible that^tbe 
Bistence directly ttom the land. Tlie division and in- allotment system, if carried to any^great extent, ihight 
closure of these commons and wastes completed the contribute to increi^ the supeiamindance of labour, 

S rocess by which the labotirer wu thrown for his sole by inviting to a district mpre^ labcmrcrs than are 
ependenoe on , money wages. From the rei^ of wanted, or by giving, them an , inducement to marry 
Dcorge I. to the dose of the reign of George IJI., too soon, and so plUm&tely to deprem the condiUon »{ 
about four thousand inclosuro bills were passed, the labourer still further J!t ,is no answer to this, that, 
Under these allotweiitswcrc'made. not to the occupier, plots of ground have , been and are cultivated b 7 the 
but the owner of a cottage, and this couipensatiuii for labourer advantageously to himself and profitably to 





[-Maju:B' i. 


^ awaer. It miy be itdiiiittid thai «itrwnMAuip«» in 
•fir W!f be each, thet the ditt^batloa et 

miKitaiente uncsig lehcmrbti who ere not Sally eiO' 
ployed mav be of £]^«t teittporary advantage to ^eih' 
•elvea ana to the toighbotirbooa. l|at a centmual 
eatemioti of stjioh aUotmeots in the satne m^j^boorr 
hoodji th(pi|^ it aisht be called for by the wmta e^! 
the labourer^ would be no benefit to mat ne^bour^’ 
boM^ nijr ultimately to the labourera tbensaelvea; foe, 
the be that muiy of tbetn ifienid be reduce#: 

to get.theitr enUre tneana or aubsiacende tmt of a amait 
plm cd grchind. Tbe allotment syatem ^n, if eainied 
to.t»la ej[te|it. .involyea tbe queatfon of the hdvantage 
of very canaUfBrina aa cotninired with krge on«a;’h 
qetetmoe that cannot be diacuaaed tatiafactorily without 
a copai^i^tioo of the general ecbnoniie oondltion of 
eich particular country. But it may be laid down ae 
a aura principle that in a country where a large'pfort of 
the population are eoipioyed m other purmita tthan 
those of agriculture, the^neeosaary supply of fbt^ and 
other agrictdtural produce, for those who are not agri* 
mliUuriatB, cannot be raised ao profitably in am way 
as ^ the weltrinatructed farmer, who'’has a dumcient 
capital to cultivate a large farm; add if thb whole 
country were divided into small fhrma, the neeesaaiy 
aupply of produce for the wtuifii of the non-aericul- 
tm^ta would ultimately foil tdtogether. For if the 
amall’form ayatmu were gradually extended in propor¬ 
tion, to the demand, the result' would be that each man 
muet. in the couiae of this diatributioii, have just aa 
much aa would raise produce enough for himself and 
his fij,mily; and ultimately he must be content with less 
than tssufficient, and he would be reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of the irisbmati wbo Uvea on his unall plot of land. 

Thwre hi a difibrence between small farms of a few 
aerm which are leton lease, and small farms whielCare 
a man^ property, a^l forms were dividediinto bthall' 
holdinip, Could ,.Ve little accumulation and little 
iroprovenreot. Tbeie. is the same disadvantage in 
small fotma compared with great, that there is in smali 
manufacturing oatabltshments compared with large 
onOa Profitable production is earned on better on a 
large farm when proper capital is employed (and 
indee^ a large form without proper capital would ruin 
any than tf. It were divided into a number of 
aciarl fotUta and the aamc amount of capital were era- 
pli{il^'; w it is obwiotts Hhat- the amount of fixed 
caitttal In buildings, agricultural instruments, and ani- 
mafo most be greater on the small farms than on the 
large one. ‘IberO are many other considerations also 
which abqW that. •a*a matter of publio economy, the 
large forms are best for tbe public, and consequently ' 
for the holders of tuoh farms. The small farms, if 
stocked sufleiently, would pay the farmer, not equally 
weir with large farms, but still they might pay him 
sufficiently well to make his^ investment profitable. 
But nuch farms dre generally understocked. In foot, 
it is only in those cases where the cultivation is with 
the spue, and the land is managwl likO a garden, that 
aUoh small holdings can be made prcifitable: the holder 
oatinot, as a genenJ ruK outer into competition with 
the hurg^ prodnoor » a eupplier of the market. 

In Some countries, whc»‘e there ate numerous email 
fondht^ders, and it is usual for tbe estate to be divided 
otti Ihe death of tbe head the family, the tendency- 
' UkSb and is, to carry this division {urther tbim is 
Imbie either to the communi^ or to individuals, 
j cam She evil may correct itudf: a man 

It JU hot profitable to beep, atid. turn bfo 
. Ui/.gmd<^pog bHe^. Tbe man who has been long' 
attaSk|id;:M« :^*^ «• • tenant, and mahily or 

it foi' hi* subsistence^ will ^not 
Meave it ^ip|#|uttied out r 

The tolt^enl mtm, when limited to the giving a 
labamrer asinall pMof garden-ground, presents many 



advanti^eB. But tlie object of making suph allot¬ 
ments is moral tatber than economic: the cultivation 
of a. few vegeudfies and flowers is a pleasing occupa^ 
tlop, im4 has a tendency to keep a man at home and 
nxw yim Slehottse. In many cases also, a small plot 
Cf ground esn be cultivated by the labour of the wife 
and the young children, and a pig may be kept on tbe 
prodi^ of tne. garden. 1%e agricultural labour of 
ypi^ children is of very little value, but children 
'way often vbe employed on a smali plcu of ground, 
fltr^eittployfoent w ^tter than allowing the cnildren 
to do notmug at all and to run about tlie lanes; and if 
tjheir labourm well.direoted to a small garden, it cau- 
net* fidi Icf be productive, and to add greatly to the 
«appl^ df vegetables fur.the' family. . 

' Any extei^^ of the allotroent system beyond w^i 
a }abou^4^' Cuit»tte easily at his leisure bou]«,*ur 
with.:flue bis family, may be for a tiiue a 

Bpi^blodb hensfl^ bUt .in the end Will be an injury to 
.hunself and toj^otheya ..If a man is a labourer for hire. 
,thit' is, ktv vocuUdbi and he cannot be anything else. 
If he bupotnw half labourer and half cuUivatur, he 
runs a I'isk of folliUg fo both capacities; and if he 
becomes a culHvator on a small scale, and with insuffi¬ 
cient oapital, lie enter into competition in tbe 
market with Jhase*’who can produce cheaper than 
himself; wr jw must confine himself to a bare sub¬ 
sistence froni bis ground, with little or nothing to give 
in exchange; for ^thosO thin^ lehich he wants and can¬ 
not produce himself.—*iSopi3e»i«»# <o P*mp Cjfcloptedm. 


Ottium AstUwdi fSll.—Baring crotMd several bills, wenow 
arrived hi an open plane, skirted by verdant hefgbti j and in the 
icatly momibt the stsg-tiivit was begun, which being couduoted 
inA msaii«r;:qdke''dii&rent from ours, 1 sliall here describe mi- 
nntoly. On lots occosiou tbe army consisted of twelve ihoussiid 
soldiers, divided into two wings, one of wlq^b passed oii towards 
tbe east, then'turned northward, whilst the othw proceeded to, the 
tbrai likewise tornod in a northern direction. As they 
marched on, eiich msir baited, so ns to remain about a bow-diot 
distant ftom the next.'tiU at length they surrounded the hills. 
Then, at a given word, in an instant they all advanced slowly 
towards the centre hf tbe circle, driving the stags before them, 
and went on in this inannm; till one was not more than half a 
bow-shnt distant from the other. Every alternate soldier iio.w 
halted, and the next eontinuiiig to advance, two circles were 
foTmed, one being at a^nsidetsble dietance from tbe other. 
After this tb#y all movidHn ftie same direorioti till the soldiers of 
the inner ciiue being so tiear os .to idiake hands, they divided 
again and formed a third circle; '^hen, preserving their relative 
diitancetk^tbey advanced, again rill the soldiers and horses of the 
'iniiennctii circle tou^ied each other. The iuper or third circle 
was less than a bow<«hot distant from the igcoud, but tbe dis- 
taticc from thie to the outer circle was much greater. Tbe Uiree 
cirote having thus taken up tbeir ultimate potion, the empemt 
entered into the centre, followed by the mme part of his family 
and Nlativcs, aiid surrounded by the bait and most aapert 
hunters, mmed for iiitidefenoe. Tbe ladies were conducted into 
paviliona erected tipCn a neighbouring hill, where they could 
view the sport without being seen. A similar situation was 
allotted to us, but we remained on homebaok. The signal being 
given, the emperor himietf opened the chase by killing with his 
pitows a goad number of the multitude of stags thus suirouudeds 
and when weary he gave pmniasiun to bis sons and relations to 
imitate him. T%e stags, pmeiving themselves hemmed in and 
slaughtered on all tidee, attempted to escape by'breaking through 
the circle; but the soldieM, being abenttottfed to dris, inetanuy 
drove them back with riieuts and the noise tuey produced by 
striking tbe leather housings Of the horses with tfaeir stirrups. 
Many, of the stags, however, urged by ]wn or fear, leaped over 
the hotisi, or fofc^. a pasaiige with thmr horns. The soldiers 
of the ssocmd oiri^e then mideavoumd to drive them back to the. 
eentrej but if th(f ^ not siteceep. those of the third we» pet- 
mit|«4 to kill the fugitives. Nor wste the animals that chaticed 
to escape from fire mdieis etrtirBy sale, for they could then be 
destroyed by atry one who might happen to meet them.—Fo/Asr 
X^'t Asstdeam at th* CaitfV gf Pelting, in Afomiy't Home and 
Colonial LAfvrgt 
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SpiKna »the gmwat ll»dhf-:^tiiil!n. At hia bid¬ 
ding the muty uul nnmoyihg fotuei 6f thinfi^ put on 
'ife and ditftiilcttieM, ahd ^ihlt df hmnty float betore 
u» hi all the miiti^B of benoAifleirttMi. Heai bow be 
dew^bea the “ batji S^ib| ^ ^ 

‘‘SoforOi Miaed tbt illeiiMef^dMintpi;^ 

Fint, Imty Spring, aji Ip liM^ nt iewan, 

Tliat ftc«hl]r baii&d apd neir bjkwO* did bear, 

In which a tbeuiadd bMI Mi hflih thaw iMnr*M> 

That iwMtiir nH% t« taU flwfa 
AndinhwhandajinrelihlMMdtMti . 

And on bMbild(aaitrar«iUl^aiil^ f 
A gdt cngmvfn tnorian Mild iMiri 
That aa fOBM did him tore, IKfll^did hM fcdr." 

^ , , fleiniaha, 

Poeta of all tino have penoniMl th* Seaawie~^o|{y 
Spring, aged Winteir, a«h eWhodiMijhi j^htig dr 
ai^pture. It is scarcely possible to Slid an ordinary 
description of nature Without this porhoniSSatioo. 
Tlius, a true old poeti— 

No. 8^. 


** Karth net b gmnt s»d heSveniiltel 
lAvaty Spnng, which makei dU ncO, * 

dcUj Spring dath enter, 

Sweet yhuiig Kuibaaate dc auhdue 
Angry, agrd Winter. 

Wind* are mild, and mm are caha^ 

Every ifleadow flewe withlialin, 

The earth Wests ell berriebeff 
f&rmoMKnM binS mg eoch a pMltd 
Ai tpr *Kl tieert iowhefaM." • 

^ ' Sm i. Davies. 

iPhti pnevdilnig swirfmont whiiifc hiflk the rotuM of 
SprJbg M ehcetmlnese. Th» tl osbecially the temo Of 
our Older writers, wlio trauslated the fiesbneds of tbo 
euterpsl forld iiitoa f«Kdbii^#iidiMM|S»wer^ and birds 
appear tpshprois 1-1^ *■ , ^ 

* ■' . V* 


¥ 

¥ 
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Tiis peiiKY msAmm. 


[Mauca ^ 


Tb* itim <le IMW ebimgrf 

tb* yv«t, ' («. 1 ) t 

Tbe wat«r>bnok«or« deui «a)ii((tlkWn*e4fc*f)leMW^ twug^ij 
app«M{ , ,« { , n ^ • » 

The Stmtig i* eone, -tiie fwo^ Iww ailuKW Ih 

>■ every place; « . j H " e 

Hnie hath iMit iplaaaMtl}^ «f lafuSir «ba«Hg')l Jmt 

f 'ai ' > • («>i ' 

^ '•. e .,1 ,1, . n ' 9mw. 

► * 

« (to# Melt areitittw joyi ite mber, * 

' PuKliif happy 4ay« and borm; 

■ On* bhrd Hreip^ imto another, « 

In the liul of wivw alMWeref 
^Vhitet d» eorliii enr cominon Mother, ' 

liaihlWrlMMhideflc'daritiiaawei*: » 

WhiMItheoihattMt’Idojb of heaven ' 

WMi tMaht'iayoxMMbs XHeMVi lajP^ 

Making ni^t* «iid day* both etrdn, 


Cheeritig pUtili with fteehnet*' tap.'' * 


DaX 18 I» 


** The earOv lafe ohbk 4 with ahotren, 
If now nrni^’a in peen, 

Uer b^m aitanga with (towen; 

the «>r iMMotvo* W teen; 

The wooda ate deck’d leaveo, 
Apd tteM Mte cttehed gay; 

Ar^ tlota, crowtu'd wdb ihearea, 
With oukea Iwngfaa doth play. 
The binii upon die twea 
Do aing with kdaaaaut voices 
Aim] chauiit in (heir dCgreaa 
tlieir lovea and lucky eholcte ” 


LoDoe. 


The Minplcat description of the gimplcstiorcurrencc 
of (Spring,- n passing sbowervnrliaa a lent? of dicci ful¬ 
ness eTon when expressed bjr one who merely dnstuibes 
what he has seen 

" Away to that aniig nook { fiir the thick abower* 

Itulhea on ainduigly. 4i]lj now it cpinei, 

Glancing about tbe learaa with >kf Ibat dnpg, 

Like aoatebea of fiiint mnaic, deyoua tbuidi, , 

It minglea with tby tong, and beateaoft titmt 
To tliy bubbling alirillncM. Now it louder &U«< 
Pnttriuig, like the far voice olflming idlat 
And now it t<renks upon tlic mklttking cinmifia • 

’With a oruib of many aounila—the ibruab jb atill., 

There aic aweet aoenta about oa s the yiolct bbtea ^ 
On tiiat green bank; the primnw ajspklea thtec: 

Tbe eaitb ia grateful to tba teeming cloode, 

And yirlde a auddeg ftathneaa to tlictr kitete* 

Uut now tha abosm alopea to tbe wi^^weat, 

Leaving a dewy tttekt i|n4 ete,^ b(| drepa, 

Like filling pMrla, gliaten in tbe aubny mlaf. 

'/lie air ia clear agsbi, And (he tkr wooda 
^ Sbme Cut ia their early green, ]>t’a onward then, 
fw ^ (^ddoaaenwptep obont our padi, 

The Hoanf am nibblmg uw abort driming gnm, 
And4tebNpimttei«ab4tbew'’ 

> < Awon. 

* M 

* t V 4 f p 

But Ube snttit ptesMiii fiiptmte «f, teiieriwl «i«tar« 

•- ^ '' " * —tnood «( & 

l-»^t«vea 

drbtitiMit%e 

. eMUPjptil*;— ,« , 



The evening cOmOMtetd btiugi (he dew aloiqf, 

Tbe rodie to (he ayiw, 

Around d i giwti i w ie ^'iteftela dng the wngf 
Young ffy irW«A«MM^peat doth entwine; 

I lay me on Uka^ttmi Mhto gar will, 

Albeit all ia fiir, ^atila^lMWteeihiiig atdl" 

ClIlTriBTOW, 

♦ 1#* k»|t * 

« New ill her ilMwHfd )SlMHi*tteMufe aavirya, 

And liateh* *‘rr tlie iwii^ 

While birda tudHa‘'l|l4dBteal^i ilka green whaw; 

But to me it's d^WMittitniir Naimie’a nWa, 

fin 

Igw aaHndrap bud primroae enr woodlaiidi adoni, 

« Aiidyiclata botlie in the ngaet / the morn i 

pain my iMHAimW they blaw, 

Vi»y tfiBaM n W KawSle’a awa. 

Tkou lanargcfti^ enlmj(tei^die dewa o’ the lawn,. 
'ijteaheplMwtkgnrir wrimr'brMkbigdawu, I ^ 
A^ thou, mtejow tke night-fu', 

Gie over for im-r^my^Punara awC, 

„ ‘ ^ * r 'n;, ” ' 

CoRieaatmnnfiu paMiptW^ yellow ami giey, 

And aoothe me wp^miMS .noWlf’f decay; 

TIm dark, #Mry winter, ami wud-nriving anaw, 

Alane can neliglit me-mow Rwauia'a awa.” 


i 


PuRint 


"Ah, wot ia me! Winterb eaniea>nd gone, 

Rut grief letuma with (be revolving year; 

The atha and atreama renew tiieir joy one tune; 

The anta, the beea, the aWalloWfc reappear; 

Ttarii leavea and floweie dmk tbe dead Senooni' bn r. 

Tbe amnroua birda noW pair in every bnike, 

And build their moaay noroea iu fleld and iireie; 

And die greon litord, and tbe golden make. 

Like unimprisoned flamei, eut of their tnuice awake. 

• Through wood ond atrenm aiid dcld and bill atul n< c.m, 
A i^uttAeuing life fiom tfaa aarth’e heart hoe buiiil, 

Aa It baa ever dwie, with clutsge and motion, 

Item the gnat meming nf the woiM when bint 
f, God dawn^ on Cbaga; !n ita atream immcimd, 

^a lm»pi of Heaven flaih with a loiier hylit, 

• AU liaaer ildiigs pant witli life’a latwad tinrat. 

DitTuae tfarmtelvea*, and apend in love's delight 
The Iwattiy add tbe joy ot thidr renew cd might.” 

Snaiiiv 

A liighpr sgH4ini<*nt tban Uus, not ilpspundmg, but 
wikHMR, not iBOkncholjb but calm, is tiut Drvuiiuii 
wbinh wAik upan iMb soothmg obsinia uf the opening 
yoat!*-. , 

** A^entecoit, which biiiiM 
iThe dolbed like a bi ide, 

' 111(1101 neatling tagfi no/uid tbeirViiiga, 

, And hklbttp’HSIIahajri golden unga, 

Kuaiitg upon tnaay Jbingi, 

I aoi^t (bawneateMua wide. 

The gtetetteeeWldatWrrd low and mild: ^ 

RBak it aouad of joy! 

W* - 
An 

IttiB M kMfeWl'it tee and amiled, 

' Aiiriiten«%: 

Jknd«W>#daMted, p»ild and low, 

> tO mMi Iw P ahild onoa anwei' 

' , , ..^Aaidtnimditegklamsm 

, 4 iAnAdwdaMtalktedewiily end dow; 

,,, I net Cuoeae bu/go 

lata the wsedkiida hoar. 

tm ikt WtlltekM} hiwtehing air, 

Koture with fildcti bonda teemed then^ 

Knreliug at her evening prayer! 

Like npe In iteyir 1 thawC , 


ntsT'trete <ny <|tennmtM when a diild, 
temir nrma an wild' 
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Ve^ nw'HMe «) 

OfMAt «iid jKH)>li^i'l)M|4' 

S|nei^a ft 

Ami, fidlhir «n xaj iNwo' bte!n» 

■ 

^ Tmt|KniUiMuf 

Uw 'iWpinK* of tl|B 

DrviViiig ou ttw |jpm« > I 

A< ouc« u|iMi the flower. 

However variwi may Vc ihe e^rfl^Kiap qf ibe ftobti- 
1 feeling, *-wb«lber ^ prcvmimg bbm %be poet’e 


chI .. . 

lutud be III uniaon with %w external world of beauty, 
or n it—we mayjie eure 'tb&t the influences of'nature 
hA\^ poured a balm inh) the retiehMa of the deepest 
Borrotv. The tender melapcholy tb^t ,bw^e been 
pluom and despair but for jthe admonitions wUhouti 
that a spirit of discontent is a sin aitlinit the IfipiHt of 
Love, that fills the earth ,^^1* i > 

—rrihr->: V 

WnM tjl Good Roads is /VvteyttA—TIte fitaf, tns rrjriua 
etil of Portugal—^tfis oauM wbicTi hat jbevemsd tin develop- 
tneiil of lier ipony ValMble waMiieek—wfiicbebw b*** alone 
eufliriciit to keep im hebbsi other ttoMBiriss, hse b^lbe want 
of eaiy cuiqmuiiieatwu bebteett ttn diffident uMts eif tbe kmg> 
dom. A« en evnUpki tpelnW the eMWcof bar wokwerd itefc : 
—From tin batbinettif dn igeSde, entbtln ilUeenstraoHon of the 
raiin, t>ru oxen irill he cntfler^ aa< h4W ia draggl‘^> gooda 
T«o iniles. wfaiehmiet^iMi A gm mad weuM d<*w in a qoor- 
tor of the time, > Buf^utai then, tbat^A Phoy dees uet eat more 
tlieii one ox, tbemlute jm deee the whni sm the Mine e|^ce of 
time oe eiglif nxMi, oin man or boy being emplujred iinteatl 
of fmir, or rmm* Of eighh to ths OMwrtc leqinni two attend'- 
anti, a man and ahoy. Ibui, bi4rtith, ona road one boy 
with a pony mM earhwill da die work «f eiybt wen, oxen, 
and four carte icf Portugel^the Wear end tear of eartt and nnult 
bring Ine Ml #S tovner tbbn in the loiter earn, tpan it be auf-' 
pruiiig, then, dial'IfM Piwtngueew fawe-hot kept pace with the 
real ul Kuio|m biwlallh and gCnand pnaperity t—Afeh ^uoi* 
ttih Retdtw. 

NMrs <fAs OUsM Time ,—Qy to the moat remarkable and 
aigiiificant evenhtn dir whole biatoryof Anglo-Saxon commerce, 
b the law pamed in Um twga of King Afhelaton, in tbr aeoond 
quarter of thd tenth emniiry, W which it wsa enacMd that every 
ihendiant who abodWlsWfe ntaua thiee e«ei*the aea with 

a diip and cargo hW own ahjWld have the rank of a tliane or 
nublrmon. Tlie kbeiajity pf Wa Jaw he* mually been oarribed 


excluHVelyto tlie cnHgliti ^ „ 
ate entitled to pdlitliiic that ft 
gree in aecodtsflea wtdi. the 
not to mentitm that it mdit' 
the Wittenagemcit, it it 
well at popular a mouareh si'fti 


it bf Athelatan; but we 
„ liaV*>baen olao in aome da- 
._<totiiig Of the Country; for, 
bSMir'pmiro with tint conaeut of 
'‘tftU‘lo'lAta and prudent m 
" .wrald' have attempted 


Week. He wey be asld to verify, bt Mtoflie* fidlM||ivsnfhtk or 
Vaeon, that what ws commonly cell antiquft/gMr Wally the 
iHedh ^'thawfoidii hfaipoeity aeema to>l)Nami|f hftodinie «lim 
*^.ye**»fW and more joyiina-hearto(kfh|(d‘'it now is. 
wsdMwd^ Ito hod SA advantage w to nwtSw teths^ilg 

ssaoMSSeila asSM (lifTef aitwem aaen or bia eBoccaaoirimia to* 
ttue. sire of a nUiou'a (oiastroisy is of lucemi^ 

4|my bd Wisotweionsly, regarded by idl who come eiler Ithn » 
hiNij^ a povtion of nature-^ one whoae ntterattoea aie not eo 
wHicii the ectiowf hePl a» in flmid hW awn living voice— 
oairyiug in them a apirit M origiaal mi divine aa the muaio ef 
fto running brooka, ov hf her hreeaet among the Iravea And 
there is not wanting eametfaing, of aSaato hi Ihtt idolatry. It ii 
be alone wlio boa eonveraed with natuie diteetly, and without «ti 
iuterpigter—whn hsa looked upon dw glory of bar cewitetuuioe 
noveiied, and received afhm hie beoit the perfect image of what 
•he ie.—jfa^ib''S WsMy f'sitme, 'Idleralitr* aiid Laerniaff ut 
SugianJJ ' 

e ’. . . . 

Msthd ^ amstUtg ths Sasds in ths Fiatns Ckscon ^,— 
Ouceawaieof the fact that certain plsnte t|iiave iu (he lOnda of 
dowio, Bcemouder aaw that tlicy alous went Capahle ataying 
dieir progreM and ooueolidatiqg (hem. Tbs giaiid objBt.t ww tu 
grt pfoata to grow in moving aond, and to j^ect them (imu tiie 
vicMit wiuda which blew oil l^e ocpan,'nntU dieir itiuta bod got 
firm hold of the aotl. Downa do not timuid the oecau hike 
beacbea- From the bue of the flrM billocka to the line which 
morka the extreme height Of auriiig-tidet, ttichi ia aiwaya a level 
over which the eaiid eweepe witho^ pauetto. It waa upon tfaia 
level apace tliat Bremontier lowed hia flnt hw of piue oiiu furze- 
aceds, alieltering it by meiua of greeu hmiicfaee, »ml by foiled 
pega to the giouud, and iu suCh a Woy Itiat tile wind ahunld 
have least bold upon dtem,.vis, by tuHihtg (tie litoped extremi- 
lieatowitfilathewuid. Kxtieiienee baa i^wu that, uy proecednig 
ihua, fir and furee-aceda not only germinate, hotthaVtiie ym|j>g 
pioiitS ttowVith such rapidity, -that by odd by they fbini a 
tfiiek Imt, a yaid and more beight- Swmsat u noW certain, 
tftw plaiitaHoii, so to advanced^ arreata thcwtnd aa it curaet ftow 
the bed of the aea, and forma m efleetnal bsrrter to the other 
lielte that are made to tucceed it towards the mterioi. \l Ih.ii 
the trees ore five or six years of age, a now phwtaMon is mode 
contiguous to the Oist and mpM inlmxh tom two hwiKiied to 
thite hundred tot in breadth; and so the' prooSM is eoriied on, 
mitit the summits of the hilloefca ate gra4ualiy attained. It 
woe by jirooeeding in thie Way<tlidt iMwidtitto succeeded iu 
roveriiig the barren laiids of thp AtMl&hou hsifl)tirith.ttseli]l tieea. 
Begun in 1787, the plauihtiotl* iW'lflflB etUVeiud hMrface of 
between 900ft and 10,000 SqnuM attoK ftlie tnOoesa of theee 
^ontatioiie enrpoMed all exportglMit In eiateeu years the piue- 
ims were from fhirty-fiae to fot^ «W(|* ha hUight. Kor woe the 
growth of the fVirzi^ of Ole oak^of tM eoihk ef the wnlow, leee 
rapid. Bremimtwr allowed to th« fltot tlunr m the iiiSMda of 
human induttry, that movable «ndt ndgfll'm imty be afayed 
in their desolating Course, but aCtcudly VeodUred podncUvoir- 
atom’s ainaH«Cirti(Mi of pontriitgiudt* JfaMt Momity. 


in regard w such a roohm 1 s 4 s yhileto# to gnhlia opinioiH with- 
«it the aoquiesceuee and anfsphif; Iff flm meoaure could 

have had Uttle aflioacy eg MMtoM, W« may lidie thie decree 
emifertiug thefbonoiue of iiitonto,«||||wftipiami^ theietoe, ae 
testifying not only to tbS KhsatotodM# Wiadoip ef Atbelttaii, 
but olio to the Mtimatfon already 

come to be bold among the English peimfo. It may be regarded 
os a proof that the Anglo-EaitoiiS flail to Vifl e nto V M nned mucfi of 
that piaiodiae againse (hc ftorstm wf talde;, fthieh we And so 
strong/ mamfeded during the twwdflHfMq. wMevfw dm polifloal 
and social iiistit«tioi» were edMd!iidiMMa,alsdflallkaiumat^ 
by, Uie S|nA ^ thyfimtai Obm- ^ 


meree,'- 


TfeeAfy Kotose.^'*''' 'ti'/iif! 


Chaneit'i roifry.-*-Tbe ht ^^11 

easeiitisl respects, about (hegn-nm and nhanmnimwwgrntftW* 
We have adme Vigher ptotry than Oiototora—ppetrJt that haa 
mursoftbeobaracter of a toelation, itr a voice tom another 
voiid t we have noiA in whtim there ia either a toore abonduulng 
« B more bouuditw ^icit xd life, a truer or fuBto mitiuw iiMpfiee 


Ramkiiiieilt^t^ SHe/itMe Cbedery—the etoeh-ppt n( Oh 
FV euth artisan, toys Mnnheur 'Cemmt, snjtplies his pniicijial 
miurislinioiit; sad Hit thus nutheMd by bfs wtiiu who, without 
the alightost knowledge Sf Cfaemirtiy, OobdUetS the mueeac in « 
truly Muekitific manner. She ttiat lays the meat into her eaMltein 
Btock'put, and pouraeold water to it lu (lie pr0(wrtiim pf aliimt 
two quaitt to toiMS pounda of the beef, abo then places the 
side if tie (hm where d aiowly hecomes hot; and m a does so 
Ihe beatWiilaMea Ut# Obw « <>»« to^r i^o«e* ttiqmiktinmw 
IrtbitanMa which it oilitoins, allows the alhuweh, the wwvcw- 
liwtoast w^l> ptodwcei tbescuaij to disengagh iMon; and rise 
to toe surface, ana Iho nsmasotoe (whihli Ji the meet oavonry 
H^rthemwt) to bedWtiod tbfttoi^ flm bi^i. I'iiua, tom 
toe dmpie ciroumstance ef tsdiinf it ht ttiO gentlest muimer, a 
relishing and nutririous soup wUl he dUlSitteto and a dish pf tender 
and ndaiabMtfto^l tot'll,(toFaito'wliiM and kejg oict a 
qaickficerwisflbnmewaiift a o to n i to* , mstoy*tomeat,ptetcuc 
tlie wat« toot «toisdtoiMftwW4W'm(nua^ tom diseij,^^-, 
1 . - <^<«<(lipttoA,toilCl»(Wtowftt tovoue or guodness 

JMWw C'ooto^ 

we V, . «* < 


aim a tOtu^ * 


Na 





^ Of BEMAI^KABtJEJ 

, I*AIN1^I«I.-*No- XXSkVl. 

poittMMra Atm <dicrtMri«w«t A»» imiu genoiiABi. 


(OtylNq^ IHP$ «qp]r IM4 at, 7oim «)• 

AKMAEKABtE | luxuiloua 4i«t>t}i 1 


taltora imj/ifig awmo^ vastidAiMi^ («MWwt.l)W»’ traKwpafant ali^wh 

[•rttiQiv toa tneif 4feg e aawrt ^ g j^torta were acMti^ oMr tfaa irbol* of tii« 

ii, irewr list Im iHItW'tff Ifa); or litHy. GiordttOirlmtdjn bie own farvid me- 

i)ifnta%A kwtfM it^eia ItUMdiotyfebaraoteriteiM^rfofhMm^ 
iillpAna tc^tfaer^aniv twv 

1 wht^ mil tiitiattiftMd 

6 TUUq. iwc^, aabahl^and Igd- 


steeped Iq the |1 
each theitr UrmtS, 
h^vett.** * * 

€om^« nw p 
awlting. v«iiii#a 
< Mtd his p^iktai 


aites thepi a third haft of 

>v< t * 

» •4‘paan to havo kwft "fte 
t of a amm ihd m^ientDr. 
tfaye pwdd mV jhwseptwn of 
ftotiliM' trspsparent shadows, 
If gWMie, 4« {Asipacdo da Vlpoi, 


)e ydt tender senti- 
«hkdi, transmitted 
7 eahshlRfandlird- 

a iahdmmpi«%> 
eatsnddigii^ 





ijm m tbw xmiMt^w work; but 


We wiU f|Mftk gtM |f C<^«^. W itjrM fmo »■ 
buth plW!e,»#tnaU f#n<iioi ia| ModeiKb V»» 
(ailed RegIpO. |{» tW rHlint«'«l A)l#^ MmI 

lie wa» Imrn to«ftiA»tbe<Aii40flM Mr fmlm\ 
MM at this UQic ten yean MiooMl Anfpkr twpqty, 
and LionamtodaViHo)l|l !•«!* 1b« 

ot Antonio iraa P«l|ieginnQ AlbM^ « fetgiAlltMtO 
H(>«sed ot moderate WopeHiy ki and tend. Ue 
nave hiaaon ac(Hwfaij0d)te4ttetb»wn*4bmM 
m literature and rkamjje.^aa.iyM aa m tlte rud^nvente isi 
art, which he ««!#<» atf «n Bac}«> 

Lorenao Altegii te pcmrateMmHjr ttewt. Afterwardi 
be atodied ter a iHiort ip# wm Andtiia MaatrgMf 
and «UhMjttewhen *» 


fQI«l t4 

pnpte^drai 

tgow owfi an 


hia lather's acteiH)!* tbal. he 4ftl% 
tatte#nd skill ui Kreahiwtenteti 
lain tvorks; rt wtajf^init wltail 
be ^aid to havti initented, and 
his ai ademy; bnt the djlb jardi 
of the Mantegna srhoelt Certe 
loi B manner eutiiclyhia own, 


ftm an nncje, 
^mjili teeMt. Afterwardl 
Vitiilm Andfi* MaotegOf i 


A if the 


ntegjm may alnmat 
ftaa firit taught in 
teiae, Bteagre atyte 
i toon atwodoned 
which movement, 


avtejMMihted 

•), 

mt work; hut thprif WM ¥#111 
teggio'a sublime ommPI# 
w tee pome «f the 
MU drawn m chflk M Clnwn^ 
it of theae, representhw 
MKfe diicovered a few yfit^ alu 
f nnet j they were ctmvfytm w 
teC^^land by Qr. Branu, Pd 
vary teteJy) in ftie possession Of 
Tlborpugb Street. lliGselieadf 
, nearly twice tt# »!» of life; yet 
oi the draviUb and the perteet 


toi a manner eutiiclyhia own, in wiucn movement, 
variety, and almve all the moat delicate gradation of 
light and shadow, are the prineipai elements. All these 
quaiitKS are apparent in the earlAst of his autbea* 
tieaied pirtinw painted )n }51g, wheh he was about 
(ighieen. It » one of the large altar-pieces m the 
Dieadeu gallery, called the Madonna di tSw Franceacoi 
because bt Flam is u one of the principal ftgurea, 

I he uifl genre ot the taste and manner of UonateO da 
Viiu 118 very tunspicuous ip this pictuie. 

In I.*)!)!, having aotiuiied some reputaticte and for* i 
luiip in his prutcBsioi), Correggio mi^arned Ohotema 
Mri Inn, and in the following year, being thef Slf ahd j 
teuuy, he was (ommissmned to pamt in fteseo the | 
eu^Hila of the church of San Uiovaum ft Parma. He 
{.hose lor his subiertihe Ascension of Christ, who in the 
ci-ntie upeara soarnig upwards uto heaven, ennrcwuded 
by the iVehe Apostles, tested around on elouds, aii 
who appear to be watching his progress to the/eahns 
above; below are the four HvangSltete te tlie foUi* 
arches, with the four Fatheis of th# Copr^i. The 
figurea in the upper part are M COflfS ctdApfl and 
foieBhortcned,wmi admirable iktil lO as hr produce,a i 
wond« ful pflprt when viewed from tolow. In the absia 
ot the same oburch, over the high altar, ha minted the 
Coionatioh of the Virgin, hut teMTtafc destroyed when 
the ehurcb waa aub8ei)Be()tly enlarged, and » now onfy 
known through engravings and Uie copies made 1^ 
Amiihsl Cainu'ci, wmrh aie pieserved at Hapley. For 
ihia work CorrM^m received fiOO gold oroWflS, a^ual 
to about HOte aTthe present day. 

Pasawiig over, fqi tho preteat, a variety of works 
whu h Correggio painted in the next four or five years, 
we ahsiiftnly observe that the Cupolg of $an Gioianm 
pave BO much aatiaraotioo that he was called Opon te 
oecorote m Owi aaiOwmMteev tb,f cathedral oi.Parma, 
wteitte is dedmated to tea Vamn And to the 
Mtttrwof thedoute ho id fea a an ted U# Aapumphoii-.'' 
^ Madonna toariag mlo heaven while Christ de¬ 
scends itota his ftmm# m bliiate mtet her, ar^ innu* 
merabtelstet M faintf apd angteAreloteing and amging 


gradf And fweetneaa of thpoatt r^ote ^ timy strike 
the fAmy ai subJiteely jtviog the 

slighteat imi^eaidoh of exa^ajlon dr Our 

aruata who arc preparing cartoohi for Woraf ng a laige 
■pale oovdd have no finer ftudiea than throe gifhd 
fragmenta, emanstlona the mind and cimtions ot tlif 
hand of Dg««d' the moat dtehnguiihed teafters in arf, 
They show hia manner of fettjng to wpikt ilild are in 
this respect an invaluable lesson to young painters. 

Correggio finiahod the dome of the cathedral of Parma 
in 4030, and returiicd to his nafive town, where he 
iPBided for the temainder pf h)8 liie. We find that in 
tho year IfiSS be was one of the witnesses to a mar- 
liage which was celebrated ifi die castle Of Correggio, 


I!'] .14' <v I iliTsiFirilro PTiTirs till Vfi) w a ^4-'d(ijV-l t OBa-f atllirte- 


Qambar^ lUustriout poetess (widow of Chibertafia 
Correggio), arid Chuua da Coiieggio b» cousin. Cor- 
r^iu's presence on tins occasion and hn signature to 
the mairiagc deed prove the estimation in which he 



the mairiagc deed prove the estimation in which he 
was helfi by his sovereigns. In the following year he 
had eniraeN to naint tor Alberto Panuruh an altai 


S cce; dm sulgeet fixed Vipoii la not known, but u It 
^Uiuly.known that he leccived in advance, and 
before lus work was commenced, twenty.flve gtdd 
crowns . It nas daltined never to be begun, fipr sotiu 
after signing this sgrroment ConeggiO was aemed with 
a malignant fever, of which be died after a few days 
mltteis, March Stb, 1&34, in the dlst year of hte age. 
H# was buried in hia family aepolchre In the Fi-ancis- 
o|B convent at Correggio, and a few words placed oyer 
hi* temh merely recoin the day of hia death, and hi* 
name and profession--" Maxstbo AwtQWIo AkpifOiat, 
PUFIWlFOAB.” . 

Tliere te a tradition that Cornmgiq wa* a telf* 
educated pamtei, unassisted except by bis own tran¬ 
scendent ^niua; that he lived in great obscurity and 
indigence, and that he wu ill remunerteed tor his 
uoika. And It fa further,related, that having been 
paid ill (opper «(|a aaum W sixty crowns for ono of 
Ill* pictures, be carried home this load in A sack on hia 
sbouldera, being anxious to relieve the wants of. lus 
family, and atopping. when heated and weaned, to re. 
ftrob pimaalf with a dranght of cold watei, he was seized 
with a fever, of which he died, Though this tnsdition 
has been proved tfl be false, and te comjDletely refitted 
by the circumnance* ot the lastyeart of his Ofe above 
related, yet the teapression that Correggio dteKi miaer- 
ahlyand in indigence prevailed toalatenerte(d,''vfi^ 
whatever catise it arose it was early current. AoUibaJ 
Camoci, writing from Parma fifty «<jM After Uie 
dmth frf Cnneggio, says, *' I r^ ap^ yWR to think 
of ttes. fate of tete poor AutoateLW gmt | pan—if. 

he ware not rather an anffift ip Jfe be 

K here, to hve unjtUowp, aPA te dte uf^plteJ" 
How he whejpawted the fiotew^i* we cathteUra! M 

l^a, and who »teod hy |» Vf tbeAhate» « hnesiA 

• 4 s tee telfitet ef a vwy bsauAlfl'’ 
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MiVGATlim: 




of (l» marriAse of fah^dfeveil^'n, eouM ftot TtavelUod 
ti^koowf and ^nregttrAid;';'ta^we bavO-iM^jtistttmfon 
6>4hip|)(>ac tkfit' ^I'nt jifld 

min ^icd 'to'-Itis 

odunili&n. 'i't mppmn’tofmiti ilkt'4ti( dUAed ‘dfatbmy 
adder Af 

bid works Mt dOHtVatti^ 

taste btttdiiifMMitefee of' ifliO ttib> 

tbomatieft' fkHfbpVdtlW. 4ti<f {cheYnldry;' id bc-'M tticy 
Iben-bsfmd^ His us^dnd^«1uK4)-Jiindp^tiob 
. of i«tie\i^;e^pihndve colottn'-iui^y tteloioir poverty' 

' ni^ tgaontb^. ISo modest, qdiot; bAtiabte teftipbf 
•iiil;di9)t)eitio Idbits may h&vo given riser to tbo re^tt 
iibit bet %iwd neglected und obsenre'm bbirative'ctty 
biSd. flot, like other «eat masters Of Ids tipie, ah 
'Hbwar br t«tchii% stnu a retinue of' schobrs to 
^■4bnnd'l^ name'sftd eontend for tUh snpremacy of 
Ineir tesiEer, WUietber Gerreggio'iever vhuted Rome 
is* ipbiitt undecided by any evidence for oi* against,, 
ahd It is most jtrobdble that he did not. It is said that 
. lie Was atBoiogm wften he saw ilaphaei's * St. Cecilia,’ 

. and; aflitr cohteinpiattngH for some tinte with adinint- 
tld^ he wmied aw’ay exclidiuhig, “ and I too am a 
paiiiter {aheihio sono pittOTeX*'’ anecdote which 
dhows-that, if iwiambitioua aiid unpi^iming, he bas 
not without a consoio.ushe8B ^ his own merit. 

The father .CmregRioi, ^ellegrino Allegri, who 
' survived ■ firm, repaid Ute twenty-five gold crowns 
‘ hribich his son had r^h'ed in advaiiee &xr woHt be did 
not live to pomplele. I'lle only son of Correggio,Pom- 
ponib Quiiino Allegri, became n ipamter, but never 
attained to any great repmatiun, and appears to have 
been of a^careless, restless dlspusitioa. ^ 

'-V,:;., •^!AII4^ULA-i&PJDER.-No. I. 

X'dra^dhk-0^ is- a lanfo spider, ftr^ 

^taweeved in tbc neighbourhood pOWanto in Italy, 

> and ivM^ lias become celebrated’^ account of the 
'power it Was supposed to possess of inflicting a fatally 
'.venotnous wouno—the effects of which w'cre only to 
. bo.cured by music. 'Phere is much that is interesting 
•' 1«iw lb the fsbuldus 'and the reail history of this spider, 
.^dtjd. we' (diall theixfotie sepatsdei the one from the 
ot!ier,,pre8cnting‘'tJUT roaueto first with the fable, 
seetniidly with Ute fact. 

The fable rnnag^insj-^Dtiringf' the summer months, 
when the ttaiiah’mmhtsoften slc^p in the open fields, 
they are pecdUariy aiillgect to the bite, or rather to the 
wound, of the tarantula. Women also, who travel 
through the country barc-f^ted, gathering inedieinai 
herbs, suffer in the 8 atnMj| 0 . The creature pierces 
the skin wKb ils 'foreepsrlito at that instant Injects 
' fitim |[to’ mouth a‘ poison Into the wound. Tbp bite 
a of the sting of a heC fir an 

' atiti Sidf in'a leulhouts the efl'epts become Berious. 

. T&S '|>aiient'fpds a rtiimbness, and the part affected 
ci^mts a smttlpitvid uirule, which soon becomes a 
very painful turpour. jSadness and difficulty of breath¬ 
ing s^edity imnh^rtbe pulse grows, feeble, the senses 
faU^ Slid URiesi 'iomti method of relief nan be found, 

' ‘^^tit-diea. ' AIV these hyta^ltoms vary according 
' to lbs. i^eciCs wf i:Btunfula finm whihh 'the wound has 
beesL received, or the particular constitution of she i 
perm''attadccd.- ' A' ctiri^s fViih- of symptoms is ' 
redsrSsii'.si'hci-nrrin’g, under varying, forfns: Inctbe 
case of Siicb; iodlvidtml. T%j«firat sbes a thousand 
i^sisgtoilikkibnsuttog^ eitbSr tw dfeliglttful or hf .horrible 
^Ode'mh9;Sn .In wiUury^ffir^.’hdfittdl ;dat 



.de-dSlli insist on hs 
"dWdjpr 'liefiMre ‘UaPj:-’ 


not.hS^yh^df t^4ig^t df-.^eeri leaves,' Ahiidst 
tbew '^rt^litr syiMp^omf mei^ 4 b a generally pr<<- 
varKn^ mtowf j^slilcn’^uivtfir.tain colours, as tdaok and 
blue, and'la. aTOtitlbh*.i^ bttien, as white, red, 

dnff’gneen.''*' . 7'''!’ , ' ' 

ih-Vain to ffiscover a 
reMredy j sihloi^f^i hnd’t^rious applrcatiotis 

tb'ifitotnSund'HjrbtB dl wAlz “a‘%ing tuatiavai^ 

Kffiattdiy,ffls4h fawh^vroilb^ wmd’&ver ha'iei'dit4 

As neglb'and' motion 

a hintdcltmijh'l^ ’Imral' tUi^^ «ti jhlATUinent ^ and 
irfien be hlui eh hnu ‘whet^.lhjodumfions agree With 
ttpfn^^nti'lhb latter'.isTii^dialoly seed to make a 
faini'indtloft';'his,ftTi^to'flist‘b«gln to moyb i^badence,' 
then ^8.arm8,.f^'n'lii)i legs,‘i}mby degrees bis whole' 
body;''id length'be^rii^B mi'hls Ibet, ''aiul begins to' 
dance; bir strelij^ and . ludklty *41111 increaring. 
Some will ednlinhO'tiie diliichTdr six hours without 
intermission. '* ' * 

After tidrtbe ftttitht fidtsubausted; and is put to' 
bed until he is yudfr^'^iffilheht^ Recruited to bealr' 
situilar exertion. He is fhen caned from Ins bed by 
the saTOo tuiie, and renews his'dance with the utmost 
energy. This exercise .continues at intervals fur six 
or seven days at d^t; at tlie’fchd of which peiiod the 


would dance, if called % tbe power of music to do so, 
until he died fruni thCre loss of strength. 

On hisre^erj^he pktient aVrakes, as if from a pro- 
foimd sleep, yitnout any remembrsnee of what baa 
passed, or any knowledge'Of fan extraordioary dance. 
•Sometimes, wiien be has not redciv^ a complete eiiic, 
annelancholy gloom bangs oier his mind; he sluiiis 
the sight .of men. and seeks water, and if he be nut 
carefully looked iiSler, he throws himself into some 
river. If he do not die, the fit returns at tiuit time 
tbelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. 

f iotne have liadj returns regularly &r tweiUy or thirty: 
ears. The tunes which are so-effieacious m the cure 
of this Btra^ nftdady are of the most lively and ener¬ 
getic dSacri|nk>n.: l.Each tamntotht,4ux:ordtng to the 
labl^ has h» tmn pa^icular 'tone, and c.Uie musician 
has to discover wli|& it is before he am he of any use 
to the aMipted perstpi. But if , he can once hit u;>on 
the fortunato strait^ not onh does the .patient get up 
add dance to' tlie sound of^any instrument, but tlie 
Ukaotula itwlf daitces,' aB -.fbe while to the same air 
withA4».person bitten. - ’ i,- . 

The. asoounts Jrom wkieh w’o Jii^' gathered.. tlii» 
fable were given by Saif Ivi in 1098. Bud % M. Geofv' 
frey in 170^ . We Shik Dm -ktter writor gravely nn>. 
pounding a theory-on ffids subject .of the'-Mto.amu its 
curs. He conoeives that the pntsjuiouB itiieninjeetrd 
by.tbo tarantula ow.y give the nei ves a mgi^n of ten¬ 
sion greater (hiua isnattuttl'taxhiBffi. oeSwa’is^rropor- 
tionste to.. Uie»^ ItmoBoos;-xxid-kemie niay adsesni’i 
privation of .kHowkdfto’Jandmaoiton. But at tbsiMM^..' 
time this t«|islotivequfi^.to..ti^<tf',aosne;>stTinfto.li^iiiir;! 
instrument, puts tlus nerves iu uni^n to eeriain tones,. 
and obliges them^.s|)^, gristed tbc 

unduhtUons and^vlhrawina. lba.gir propev to those 
tones. And ht^poe Bito toma^ful cusc by tuOsic; the 
nerves, ihm.restoied csit back the 

t)»rito thither, ;Wj|poh Wore 0 had k^andhtied tliem. 
On the ume milc<pWib?.lWl{d|it's aversion to colours 
la'Si^iitiied . llii'b^oo.pf the nerves, even out 

^a^ ^..1_ £ -A. * . .1 < 


of tlto 'nsiokyi 

ibS'fibihjs of ,lbe wa 
aijji^ ipiffiiaiOh' di'ssduai 
:&dr wrifiirk havd 


m ih’f 
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r&rtcr, and it » f«pa^allc tlut^ m&tt.of touted 
Ipariiinff and skill wa?n fat$ Iorr UisRf^Udtt# to 
search for theories to. wfteo^nt fo)^ 
than to sift the whole fdsiiri imft (#>11 U ^pe^ineats 
the accuiaov of the story. At lehgtB tjbe i^mo 
sense of njciicri loei^ UjM iwiKiwd 90, 

and sotno investiRaimna n^e ^A,(Sirdar «op<' 
pletoly opened (be eyes of tte iWIwdl44ip< 

A jpeviil^e contradtitfUoh tt^Jte^jttetnmtf Rnd# If 
Balsivi and otbers, was RiW cyThr. Cwm, 
of Natural Uisto(ry at lim Agivi^tvx^ |*apiea. Tbki 
Rentlemau had an oppwtu^ ,ob<airsinff tire e|^t| 
of the Bpidet's bite in tneM’pvmne of Tat^o, where 
It is found in great a^tua^-e, He aSlrms that the 
Burprlsing eurf of the ma ^ the iarantuls hy inuBie 
lias not the least train. > ttj end %at M is only an 
iiiventtou of the people who want to get a.little idon«-y 
bv dancing wben4hey sajr the tarantisu) is upon them. 
The neat of the climate u lihoift in the opinion of this 
u ntci, to waini their imaghiationB, and to throw' them 
into a deliiiunf, which may in apuie nedhire be cured 
l>y miiBic; but after rcpe|dn4 experimentB with the 
tiudulula, no other efSrctltai ocenrred to either men or 
animals tlian a alight inflammatioa of tlio wanndrd 
part, which goes oif after a time without the appliea* 
(ion of any lemcdy. In Sicily, who^e the summers 
die bill] wartoor, tlie tarantula is neirer daligeious, and 
niiisK IS never employed fo| the cure of the pietcnded 
t udiiiisin And in the province where it lifts appe.ued, 
tliiDugh the craft of the peasantry, to be a leal djs< 
oxlei, it IS daily losing giound, and will soon cease to 
gain credit fiom any one. Ncveitbclcas it is very 
possible that the disease feigned by tbe peasants may 
liaic been copied iii the more sti iking sjmptoms fiom 
some complaint of a simitar nature with St. \ itiis's 
d.iTK c, whuh may liave existed quite indejiendcntly of 
the influence ut tlic spider. 


SPURS. * 

i'll a time when spurs wne invented or first introduced 
I. unknown. “Common sense points out Uiat they 
iriest he neatly coeval with tiieait of fiding on horse- 
l)di‘k; a man kicking a dull or tired horse would soon 
(iiscovor he stixid in need of a more powerful stimulus 
ihsn hia heels; and it does not soctn to require any 
eiitraordinary efCori of genniS to iqvcnt and Jiix to the 
Icet somo kind of spur or goad.*’ (6tosc.) 

The ancient Greeks weru acquainted with the use of 
spuis, and had covciings for their legs similar to ouf 
' boots; indeed, the leathern boot with ito lop turned 
over the call of the leg, appears on one of the young 
horsemen antong the Eigm MarUes. 

That the Roinana had spcM, at least as early as the 
Augustan ago, is proved If the testimony at several 
wiitersi simh) as Vlrgik Ijvy» Plautus, and others. 
Cicero usee the word eefbor t« ^gnify a spur: he also 
uses it nietapfahricatty. u ** thia map wants a hi idle, 
th it one a spur,” rntnnating that one sraa too quick and 
tbo otliinr too slohr. It is aim used metaphorically by 
Engliifti-writrta: thtts^pOMer in < The Teares of the 
Mui.es,' tayi~“ ' 

“ Or Who whuld svsr ckM fa db''bfav4 deed, 

Or itrife hi Virtue bilwn to Vaotl; 

If d»uM ytrki khw dtihervad ta«ed, 
l>g« pntiw, uMi a (hoi^rof Writ r 


It has been eonsideied that amopg the 
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not be.ronvcnieiilly fixed. Thp stinun used by the 
natives \ 0 t Asie is ol a veiy dtfferent 
SuiraipeaQ one, beine oblong and \mieh Jl» letMUh of 
the (mh w*iU A tn<|«e on each tide. From fe* 
•omhiaora t# wuno oT ilicir didws, It is called W tlm 
nme mmVi fHuckAh.” On the hinder pait of thb 
etirru|!!l which comm under the heel, a gpike is ofwa 
Atieweia-Hw purpose ol our smir. 

*1SltiA;#qlMntoa %urea pn tbe great teals of rnirtt Of 
Oiir‘iti»te4iii|mHtkit baioQs from the Conquest to tlte 
Ei^artl III-* represented with spurs Con* 
o|toRU.oti« point, eomcabat Icsennhline the 
8||Se wpt which fighting cocks are armed. Mont- 
uuMton aaye that the ancient spurs were sinsU points 
of iro^ fiiptoRod to a Uule plate of motai fixed to the 
shoe ipthondeof the hrci. and that in hUi time live 
peasants of h ranee woio such. To such a dcsciiption 
of spur dot’s ha suppose lefcience to be made }i\ihe 
.dmts of t4ie Apostles, ix. 0: "It is hsrd for thee to 
kick sgainst tlw pricks," A similar e.xure(HMon is used 
by Terence, »1 k» says, '"Contra sUmiuuro »c calces." 
monUancou also givesa diawing of an amdeiit spar 
consisting of a point fixed to an iron semicircle^ con* 
irircd so as to hook upon the shoe. Such a description 
ol sput u given m Ftff. 1; it kasanornamenlalmssquo 
F7g. 1. 



at the ciooked end; but its antiquity has been ques¬ 
tioned. Caylus has published an ancient bionre sjuir 
composed of a solid point fixed upon a semicircle, tl c 
extremities of which aic pierced tq receive the thongs 
H hich fastened the spur to the foot. 

Blount mentions a spur consisting of only one iioiiit, 
but of gicat length and thickness, which he calls a 
prych, and cites a chartci of 1 Riciiard II. of ccilaiii 
lauds held by Sir Nicholas de Langfonle in Kin’'V<dd* 
mersh, Derby, by the set vig^f finding one horse, one 
sack, add oneyirycA for tbf^mg's wars in Wales. IIo 
likewise adds that this sort of spur wa^ worn by a boily 
of light horsemen in the reign of Henry VIII, thepi c 
(ailed prirkas. But Mr. Groso thinks it doubtiul 
whether the prych mentioned in this and other chartejiB 
does not mean a goof, such as is used for dnVing 
oxen. 

This descriptiQir of spur, consiseing of a single ppipt 
or pryeh, te found on many of out aucient mopumcote 
A very elegant specimen, taken from tbe fifbire pE (lie 
Earl of Cornwall in Wesuninster Abbey, m shown in 

jP4jj3L 

Tig, 4 is a representation of a spur discovered in 
the y«*r 17«7. by some woikmen while quarry iiig for 
stone at Mount Sorrel-in IieieeiteTjifalret In the 
‘OeatloiRau’s Magazine* that ^yasr, it is demtibed 
in the follotving terms;**-" Tho-'i^iw is of cast-copper, 
and hsi been gtik wt4cB> vwihle in the engraved 
St) Okes of th« ifto^sic. Jmiteiia «f % row cl at tbe iiw-k,, 
tberaris a pqtoted knob nwinh blunted by the hand of 
Urn*. Tbii whOM it up » P?»* "L™** 

Stee of t|4 old mstle* Sage tiA Qumey, Earl of Win. 
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cheater, defended this dwtle «geit»t King Henry III., 
but it WK8 taken end iteed to the ground hy/Intnujf, 
Kai;l of Chests, anno. i217< 'Thit e|»ir prooabiy be* 
longed to some knight or other irarnor then fnmentt 
who during tlie^ riege wight be eUin. and buried oa 
the spr^ M wgi the. euttntn, in hie boots and epare.**. 

Sir welter Sootti ha hii fpenefui ppem of the '* Lady 
of the Lake,* edetua tO have aroied the hee! el hie hero 
with tbe.aiogde*poiBt6d apurj:— t 

« bendi Bayard, afondl iteed ofaii/cb',. 

With arching neck and bended headt^.. 

And glancing eye and ^dvqting tari 
Ai if he loeed hit lord to bear. . ' 

No foot Viti'JIaniee in adtran eiaid, 

^ ' No graap Upon the caddie laid, « 

But wreatM hie left hand in the mane, . 

And lightly twHuded {Tom the pla^n^ 

Turn'd on the borM hie i^ed heel, 

And etiit'd hie courage with the eteal ’ ■ 

Bounded the fiery »t^ in air, 

The rider cat ereot and fai% 

Then, Kke a bolt from itecl erOcc«bow 
^orth launch’d, along the plain diey go. 

They darii’d that rapid tonvnt through, 

And up Ctubtaiie’c hill flwy fleU {' 

Stitt at the gittlopprieh?*! welutight; 

Hia ef ftpy »ight.” 

■'5>i.' Cyh he «iiiidiii|icd.J 


Gipantic lkaik^iiH~-l ianat' put omit to mention, id rtference 
to Malta, die gigantic donk^a wc oonatantly meet with, aa the 
original breed cornea frem tbenoe, where die largeat are adll to 
be found Tiioae aeen 'about the atreeta of VaieitwAary from 
thirteen to fharteen handa high. .One waa brou{At<for ua to look 
at die other day, b»d atChiao, (Uttfourtceiihan^akboitghooly 
three yeara old, and foT wIiich the nviier naked two hundred d(iL 
lara, or forty poiitjc% Ita coat was beauUfotty ahft im gdot^y; 
and, were it not' its aliape and long pqe ifould scarcely 
have imagined it W'b<|. related to the paw'mgUided donkeys of 
our clime. —Afra. Gtigitth't Journey.. ■ 


^ pAaat Cmhat*t^h wUll of earth it raised three m 
Frmefk feet wida^ and dee or six high. The two uondcr^ 
beasts meet one anotItW face to faOe, oU oppoaite aiaes of the 
watt, each having a couple of riders, that the place of the man 
who aifaon the chouldera, for the purpoK of guiding the eletdiont 
with a bum iroi^'lipidii, may immediately he cupniied, if lie 
. iliould foe thrown.dbirn. - The riders animate the ek^iouta either 
by soothing words or by eitidiug diem as cowattla, and urge them 
on with their heOl^ UUttl the poor preaturot approach the wall, 
and ore htotiglit to tha.al,tack. The shock is trhmendoua, and it 
appears aur^aing tiiat they edH survive the drCadfUl wounds 
and blows inflietM with tbWr fhair heada, and their’truukc. 
There are hvouent pauceS during the dgbt i it ie tiMpended and 
‘rewgved; and tha mud watt h^g at length thrown down, the 
stronger at more coura^us elepliant passes on and attacks his 
opponent, and putting Tiim to night, pursues and fastens upon 
him witii so muoh obstinacy that the animads cah be separated 
only by means of dicrkys, or Arc-works, whidi ate made to ex¬ 
plode between tbein ( fotf they are uatundlv timUL and have a 
particular dread of Ada Which is the rttUHin Ithy efeplianti have 
been used with so ViiV Ihtlit advauhige' in iamfes mice the use 
•f drs-anhs. hifliteit CtnBd A-otii Ceylon, but none are em:- 
plOjM in War which have not been tegttkily trained and accui^ 
lomed for years to the dischatge' W mntkels dose to their 
Iwads. and the bursting of omokeri batwam their lege.—ilTai^’s 


f%i»*CsikhMf>Mt.—'Kie advapMigOi rriiuUi^ l!^tHn ^-eUltt- 
vatiiKi ore dai^ Mpfiming ma^ l^lily i^itaomted iti Itelapd, 

, where ttw ^atittty grown has hiioro than dodbled within the last 
'ihw years: anditla every jwar increasing, under ttie au^pes of 
a society in*^iM X®! **** PUpwe of motmlagiM iti 

, grow^ lb SoUand and In Bufiam,And iii WUn of the 
sian states, flak il glio et^thdSvtfly cultiwlwl, (htafC b^ hirtly 


a farm, however small, on which flax is not growo, and it is 
held to tw (he most pn^talde of gtt theft crops. In addition to 
die jnroflt which in a pecuniary sense would arise flrom the ciilti- 
yatiw of flax .in diis country, aiiotlin' very important advantage 
weim lie ohilaiini^ ibr it would afford a large amount of cm. 

Utdin ii^MCially for ^moles, in those rural districts 
’ mpldlNUMt is at present most needed. Tlie various 

S AtiUns cosMtHad with tiis moiiagement of flax require many 
diV and ihudr <tf the ivAtk may he performed by females. If 
flax #eiM 'giMMiiillw grown, giitployinent at once suitable aud pto- 
fltahle wo^ be In Sis pmpa*i itioii for the female popiila- 

tiaU of'<Ktr vtOagtls.tad tiji^ .jpatisbes, without resorting to 
eomtttm fluld-lab^i as msyaiii.'ntiw too often compelled to do; 
and this would daubtteSi be agregt heiiefll, socially and morally. 
Oqg rural popuiaSiou it generally ftniud to be most abundant, 
and rat .ura^ueatly most Im emess, in those districts where 
the flunfli sire staolt^ and it is to ijiese districts that (be culti¬ 
vation. of flak is 'mute eqiectatty suited, and where it would 
confer the gteatart faeeefit. The farms in^Selgium are univer¬ 
sally small, from '30. fb 00 acres being uUmt the average, but 
many are under 10 acres, lu Infland the holdings are likewise 
sinaB; 'and inhiiithciratttriei the nepuktiaii is great hi propnrtimi 
td the sutilb. Itk bafh coihiitrA;}iaewiip the curtivatioti of flax is 
fboUd b* bigMy ;^Nf$tald4‘*^ -p9 eflford benetioiul employ- 
me^ to .dha people. I do um/iUtash to dheuM the comparative 
advMiiiiiaa Olid disadvantages af 'large and small farms; but 1 
may vranue to remark, tbm neither sinatt farms exclusively mir 
lar^ Ihrms exelusive^, mipear to me to bg desirable, but rather 
an admixture pt iiOtli. By such admixture, a gradation of etn. 
ploymeot is mdnd'Tor diweieni degrees of ,ftuiniug skill and 
capital, and gj stimulus V.exiertibit. ,is held out fo the man wiili 
sniaU t^imiltags, who inay ho|k;' ds4iig knowledge ami hia 
means increase, to rife progrpravety in bis profession, from u 
fiirm of 30 to one of 50 and 100 acres. If forms were cltlier all 
laige, or*att small, ttiis ineebtivS hr exertion would be wanting. 
If small, there wotiltf be no (WoUt; fd' improvement or extension j 
ami if krgs^the man of tdmtderimeaiis, however skilful and 
litdttstrioiis, would look hopelmsls above him: there would be 
ra interuiediate steps. Up gradation by which he miglit hope to 
Ciimh Upwards to a favm of 100, 200, or 500 acres; aud be 
would tw probably sink back into inertness, if not into dvspjiiiil- 
ency.' A variety in tbe slae of farms, propSrtlmied to the various 
amounts of riciu m>d capital of tbe farmers, upiwurs therefor, 
tbe most dsaitab]a fdall classes. This variety exists, willi few 
^ezcpptlstm ihrottgjhant' 'Bufliapd, and coupled with the circum- 
‘stances pf our mat population, cannot but be cunsqlHred as 
favourable to the' httroduetlon of flax culture. 'I'lm Itelg'uns 
and OiUidi are very skilful in the cnltlvatiou of flax, and Fle¬ 
mish flag bears a high price in the market, lu Ireland until 
receplly, the cultivation wiu much neglected, afl'd die flax raised 
was of a very inferior quality. This was not so much owing to 
the inferiormature of (the plant, as. to (be mode of niatiaging it 
after it was drawn $ And the society which was csiablislied a few 
^cdrs ago in the north of Itriaod tbr encouraging tbe growth and 
improving the preparation of flax, directed its earliest attention 
to ooiriCt this defeotivB management. They broOght over shilfiil 
cultivators from Belgiuoa to iiutruct the (leople; and afterwards, 
finding that tliis was not sufficient for the purpose, tliey scleotwi 
a number of intelligent yomig men, mid sent them to Ilelgium 
to learn the flemish tnone of cnldvatiog aqd preparing the fliftf; 
and the result has been, that ttot only bos the quantity of flax 
grown greatly incieaSed kin®* IhA society commenced its opera¬ 
tions, bnt the qusility fltc flax hits likewise greatly iftiproved; 
and Ireland may ndw look'fkward, at no very-distAnt day, to 
produce ni much iV rite AqirttOs of. this tltCgredt stajdAof bet 
menuftetftree. Can wO tumlft that what has thus, it tUAy be 
said within * recent UWiodj b«m> done In Irelmid, onitbt niso to 
be done in Buglaud r Tbe soil and ..climate aro at least as 
favourable for the ppwth of flu here as they;are there, or >ae 
tliey are iu either j^^laod or jSelgiaoa. Irntructors may readily 
rese eoiinbi^'or persons might lie 


be obtained from either Of 


sent from hence tS Team ^ varlotteppictoses, and o;i their return 
they might impart initrueiicus tS'pRiers. Tbe result woittd, I 
am ooufldent, amply topay the ,outlay by tbe benefits it would 
confer, and ^ met once aequhtld %ould not be in danger of 
being lost.— From o Atnsr if &i IfiehoUt, £ip., m Ike Jonmaf qf 
the Agrhtiiirit»lmtirtp,- '% 
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HUDIBRAS.—N5.*Xn. * 

Th* Third Part of ‘ Hudibraa,’ on which we are n^w 
a1l|{j9ut to enter, waa not puhlished till 1678, fifteen 
y Aro after thc,appearance of the first part. The sub¬ 
ject is not poniiuiled, nor perhaps was it ever the 
author’s intention to make a formal ending. It is 
evident that, commencing the poem, he bad con¬ 
structed a veiysUght fable, more four the purpose of 
linlding li^ther Uie numerous episodes and miscel- 
Idneous discussions, than for the effect of any interest 
to be derived from it in itself. In fact, the same per- 
Bonagea being carried through the poem, and tueir 
characters consistently preserved, form the Bustainiug 
links which connect the different parts into a whole. 
But even this is not strictly attonded to; the author 
discards even them when it suits his humour. This is 
particularly apparent in tbqi^lecond Canto of the pre¬ 
sent Part, which avowedly l^es the heroes alfogetner; 
the Firet Canto concluding, 

" Iist us Issvs ’em fbt a Hm« 

And to their Cliurobn turn oar rbyms; 
lb Iiold furtb their dselkiitig State, 

Which am come eser au svsa fate." 1 

It is poMible, however, that a longw life might have 
made additions to the poem, though it miC^ nave been 
no nearer a condlusion; buK the author died in about 

No. 831. 


two years from the appearance of this part, and, it is 
to be feared, in great poverty gnd distress. lie had 
spoken too boldly and impartially to be the favourite 
or a party, though on terms of familiar intercourse 
with many eminent meiu. In his private affiura he 
apiMiots to have been u.'purtanate. though unaccom- 
paiiied by any blaineable imprudence. 

The subject of the First Cantu of this Part cannot be 
better tola than in the author’s own “ argument 

"The knight and sqaim resolre at once, 

The one the other to renounce; • 

They both aiwoacli die lady'i bower, 

Thr MjuiVe v inform, the kiliglit to woo nor. 

She tr^e diera wilh a ntosynt'iiidi^ 

By fuiiea and hobguhlmi wade. 

Fiom which the M;iuue o(inveye the knight^ * 

^ And (teal* him, ftom hiinsulf, by night.'* 

But tliougb this is all the of the canto, a great 
pait of It is filled with disquMittons on love and mar- 
riage. lU'specting the first, the poet begins by ridi¬ 
culing those lovers who, by elevating their mistiessrs 
to stars or deities, ensure to themselves scorn and 
ill-treatment, by " trusting those the} msde ber 'kin- 
dred." 

" *T is tcu^tto hw** has that pBwV 
’PsBfimadstiMssteaakMir^ * 

Vot. XIV.-0 
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Jl* be that hai two^ltringf to > bow, 

Atiil iwnif Att love aidd iBotney tea; 

For iben be'i bmva iwd tescdtite, 
t Piedaiin to mulCT in bie eoit^ . ' • 

H^AQbu fleiM(,Ri|tid vofituiwi double, . * 

, witii b«lf the ^uble.; 

WoHe TOi)w'tlmt.*iutI]r;pui*<>e 
TbeeimuI^dbwn^gTit wby, ondlroe, « 

Mole be unlaokw at>|iltdet{w^ 

And eteer dgilnn me tli^ peviotM: '* 

* Borne ftnflet^lr nriettee*li; of etaw; 

And wbui fte 1adi« prove aveiee,' * 

And more nnfowtnd to be won,' 

Then by CeliguUlbe mooti," 

Cry oat upon the tfan fw doing 
111 olBeet, to cnm tbeir wooing; 

Wben only by themeelvee they ’re Mmlerrd, , 

For truiting those they mode lie> kindred ; 

And iHll, tile hanber and hide4ioutiftter 
The damaeb ^ve, become the fonder. 

For what mad lover ever dy’d, • 

To gain a soft awl gentle iwidet 
Or Aw A lady tender-hearth, 

In purling etreamr or hemp departed f 
T.eap’d headlong inf Elyeiuin, 

Thro’ th* windows of a dazeling room f 
But for some cron llbimtur'd dame, 

The arn’roni fly burnt in hie flume. * 

Thii to die kiiiglit could bo no news, 

With all mntikiud sc much in lue ; 

Who therefore took the wiAir course, 

To make the must of hie amours. 

Resolv'd to try all sorts of ways, 

As follows in dire lime and place." 

The knight, presuming on hie conquest over the 
astrologer, proceeds at once to the lady:— ^ - 

“ ■f" acqiiabt her witlr his ez{)ediiion, „ 

And conquest o'er the fierce mogiciun: 

Describe the maimer of the fray. 

And show the spoils he brouglit away; 

His bloody scourging aggravate, 

The number of the blows and weight; 

All which mu^ probably succeed, 

And Min bellwh' hod done the deed. 

Which he resolv’d f enforce, and spare 
No pawning of his soul to swear 
W\ But rather than'pniduce his back, 

I'o set lilt coiiscience on the rack ; 

And in uuitniabce of her urging 
Of articles perform'd and scouring, 

^ And ali drbw else upon his {lart, 

Demand'dWvW of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 

And person, up to his embraces." 

In the mean time Ba]phQ, .i»i^, it will be remem¬ 
bered, bad been sunt for 

“ A strong dtflaohment 

^ , Of beadles, constables, and watchmen,” 

to apprehend Sidrophel and Whacltum for robbery, 
while hU master waa^ keeping guard over them, in¬ 
stead of perfoijfjping his task, resolves to betray him to 
his mistress ^ 

“ He <iaQ,’d to mind th’ uigust foul play 
He would have oflkr'd him that day. 

To make him cuwf bis biiie, 

> Which po faput evot lid beside 

.m. Without allmpHibk evasw. 

But of dw riding dupeasationi. 

And tbwothtc muoii about tbe boor, ' 

< ’Dm kuighi fAw geatous told befow) 

Reiolv^ to leave him to the fury ' 

Of justice, and an unpacked |aty. 

The squitorOORCttreed f abanotm biia, 

And acrva bim.in toe self-tome trim.; , 

T acqueilAdie l|dy what h’ hod done. 

And ^ 

WlnA.'inwM.^W'he went abOHt'.. 

Wbcd mwvidwl andhc Mtoitq 


His firm and stedfast molnllon* 

To swear her to an execution; v. 

To pawn his InWgrit ♦wi' to many her,' 

And bribe the. devil himself to ci^, 

The widow » m Cbarsc made fully ap-iife Of tho 
knight's evssionsof hto premise, and, We knavish 
intentions. But' she |w«aerves. a serious. countenance 
when he make* his wppmu'tBce^ and, «fler 

f* All due cwehiimlufyfaid. 

He MhrbVd.fals bAtid, and thin |ifs mid i • 

‘ Madimi,T do* a» is “y dt^i' ■ • 

Honour the shadow ef your tooMifs t 
And n*’"’ ^ come, to bring yoUr ear 
A present you ’ll be gh»d to hearj 
r At leajit I hope so. thing Vu6he, 

Or may I never see the sun i 
For which 1 humbly now demaial 
Performance at your gentle hand; ' xs 

And that you’d please to do your.^rt,' 

As I have done mine to my eniart;' ' o 

With that he thrugg'd hlistardy bdek, 

As if be felt his sbonluers ache, ^ 

But she, wlfo well enough knew what 
(Before he spoke) lie would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend 

mystery of what be mean'd : 

And ttierefore wished him to expound 
His dark exptfissions less profound,’’ 

A discussitfli next takes place between the knight 
and the lady on the value of oaths, by which tiio knight 
ofiers to establish the truth of his testimony, affirming 
that 

" ‘ He that makes his soul bis surety, 

1 think does give the best security.’ 

Quoth slie, * Some say, tlie soul’s secure 
Against distress and forfeiture; .% - 

Is free from action, and exemjit 
From execution and contempt; 

* And to be summon'd to ajqicar 

In the other world, 's illegal here, 

And therefore few moke any accennt, 
lilt' what itieunibraiices tliey run’t. 

* For most men carry things so even 

, Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 

*' Without the least ofl'ence to either, 

'Dicy freely deal in all together, 

And equally abhor to quit 
W Ibis world Air both, or botli for It, - . 

And when they pawn and damn their eouli, 

They are but prii'ners on ptooles.” 

He at length prsiofcds to relate a scries of the most 
extravagant and absurd fictions as to hie self-chaslise- 
ment and his combat with* the astrologer and his 
assistant 

' > 

« But as h* was mnning oU, * 

To tell what other feats 'll' hod done, 

Tlie lady stopt hit full career, 

And told him now ’fwas time-to hear; 

• If half those tilings,’ said die, ‘ he true,’ 

* They ‘re ail,' qnoth he, * I Swear by yofi.* 

‘Why themNiMd she, ‘that Sidrophel 
BBs aamu’uwuiself to th’ pit of hell; 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nog 
And hackney of a Lapland hog,. 

In quest Of came hither post. 

Within an hour. I'm sure, at most, 

Who told me all you swear mid say, ' 

' ' IJuiie eodlrkry SuC'tber way; 

.Vow'd that you ca|ij|| to him, to know i.- 

If you shpu'd carry to* or no; ^ 

And would have mr'iCI him and's imjis 
To be your match-makert and pimpi^ 

T engage tbe devil on yOur side, 

And steal, like Proserpina, your bride. 

But he disdaining to eiqj^race 
So flltl^a'dmign and base. 

You fell to vapouring and huffing, ‘ 

.'i . And drew upon hint like a tuffian ; t 
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Surprii'd liiin inipt^M, 

Berore u* liad tims mount liii |iiu(l { 

Ai^ left him dead upon the ground, 

With mnnf a brutK aud deip’rate mund: 

Biron 70 U had broke and robb'd hi* Innur, 

And Hole idi taliemanio tease, 

And Idlltii new-found old inventiom, 

With flat felonioudUnlnttioiwt 
•Wbioh he cotjld bring on^ll^e he had, 

And whal he bought metn tm, «ud |iaid 1 
HU flea, hU Minidon, Puneie, 

U’ bad gotten for hU pi«;)cr ease, 

And all in perfeot minutes made, * 

By th’ ablset artist of the tiade; 
which (he could ptove it) sinoe he lost. 

He lias bmn eaten tm almost { 

And altogether might amount 
To many hundreds on accouul: 

, For whielf b’ had got sufficient warrant 
To smae the niaJe&ctors errant, 

Witbout capacity of bail, 

ButotSa caH’s orlioiee'i toil; • * 

And did not doubt to bring tbe wrctelira. I 

To serve fur pendulums to watches r 
Wliicii modem virtuosos soy, 

Incline to hanging every my, * 

Besides he swure, and swore tww tiue, | 

That ere Ife went in quest of yim,* 

Ho sofa figure to discovw • 

If ytaV'were fled to Rye or Dover; 

Amt fimnd it clear, that, to betray * 

\ oiiiselves and me, you fled tliis way; 

And that lie was upon pursuir, 

'i'll lake you somswbore hereabout. 

He vow'd lie bod intelligence • 

Of tBl that pass'd before and since: 

And fotuid, that ere you came to tiiin, 

\ ’ iutd lieen engaging life and liml^ 

About a cose of tender conscience, 

Wlieiii iMith aSoinided in your own sense; 

Till liiliihutby bisliglitand grace, 

Had clear’d all scruples in .he cai«; 

And piov'd that you might swear and own s 

Whatever's by the wicked done. 

For which, most basely to rmuite • 

The service of His gift and li^t, ^ 

You strove t' oblige him by main force 
To scoiiTgc hU ribs nistcod of yours; 

But Itiat he Hood upon lits guard. 

And all your vapouring outedor'd; 

For whicli, between you butb, the feat 
Has never been perform’d as * 

While thus the lady talked, the knight 
' Turn'd th’ outside df bis eyes to wliii^ 1 

(As men inward light are wont 
To tum«thcir optics in upon’t). 

He wonder'd how she came to know 
W'hut lie had dome, and meant to do: 

Held up his affidavit-liand, ^ 

As if h* had Iwcu to be ariaign'd : 

Oast towards the door a ghastly look, 

In dread Sidropliel, and spoke." ^. 

lie speaka but to tqiterate lila asdl^tionfl am oaths as 
tu his trutii; but the lady replies, 

'* 1 ’ve lenm’d now far | 'u to bHieve 
Yonr pinning oaths upon yourileeve. 

But there *1 a better way of clearing 

What you wou'd prove, than downright swearing 

and that is stripping and showing his wounds. Hiis 
of course ha decluiwi, pleading that hf 
« ought to have a caro 
To keep bis wouiids born taking air.” 

She is unsatisted, bat asks if 

**4e should amrt. 

What is it you expect ftom me r* 

The knight answera, he deiirea her plighted fiuth, 
which am had'**put in heaven on record.'* This 
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gives occuion to a most inj^enioiu and humoroua 
satire on ma^iage; while the playful exaggerationa, 
aud (he placing it in the mouth of a lady, tmes away 
all the sting, and from the mouth of a widow all the 
impropriety. We liave not room for the whole, but 
give smeient to show its excellence; — 

^ Quoth die, ‘ Thno are no bargains driv'n, 

•Nov maniages clapp'd up in brav’n, 

And that ’• tiw re^Oii, as some gucM, w 

Then! is no,haav'u in maniagts; 

Two things that naturally pres# 

Too narrowly, to be at ease. 

Their bus’ness there is otdy love, 

Whicli marriage is not like t’ improve, 

, I*va,d>Ht’» loo geu'nms to aiiide 
To be aghast its nature tied: 

For whiwa '|is of itself inclitrd, 

Jt breaks loose when it is coofiird ; 

^ad like the soul, its harbourer, 

Debarr’d the freedom of rite air, 

Disdains against itt will to stay. 

But strug^es out, and flies away: 

And theiefore never con comply ^ 

T' endure the matrimonial tie, 

That binds tbe female and tlie male, 

* Where th’ one is but tlie other's bail ; 

Like Roman gaolers, when they siept. 

Chain’d to tlie prisoners they kept. 

Of which the true and faithfurst lover 
Gives best security, to suflTer. 

* a « a e 

A bargain at a venture made 
Between two partners in a trade; 

(For whal's infert'd by f hare ami t' Iwld, 
t< , liut something post away, and suld 1) 

Tliat us it makes but mie of two, * 

Reduces all things else as low: 

And at die best is but a mait 
Between the one and th' otiier pait, 

That on the marriage-day is mid 
Or hour of death, the bet is laid; . 

‘And all (he rest of better 01 wut»e, 

Both are Imt losers out of purfl. 

« e 0 Si „ 

A slaveiy beyond enduiiiig, 

But that 'tis of their own procuring: 

As spiders never seek the fly. 

But leave him, of himself, t' apply; 

So men ate by tbemselves bettay'a 
To quit tlie fteedom they eryoy d, 

And run theii necks into a noose, 

They'd bicak 'em after, to break loose, 
ib As some whom death would nut dipait, 

Have dune tbe feat themselves by art. 

Like Indian wiwws, gone to bed 
„ III flaming curtains tb the dead ; 

And men as often dangled for *t, 

And yet will never leave the sport. 

Nor do the ladies want excuse 
For all tlie stratagems they use. 

To niu tlie advantage of tbe sot. 

And lurch tbe am’rous rook and cheat. 

For os tlie Pylliagureaii soul 

Runs tiirq' all bmts, and fif b, and fowl, 

And hoc a smack of ev’ry one; 

So love does, and has ever done. 

And tiierefore, tlio’ 'tis ne'er so fond, 

Taket strangely to the vagabond. * 

, 'Tie but an ague that's revers’d, 

Whoee hot fit takes the patient flrH, 

That after bums wilit cold as muHi 
As n’n ill Greenland doee tile touch, 

Melts In the ftimaee of desire, 
like glass, that’s but the ieemf fln, 

Aud when his heat of fancy's over, 

Becomes oi hard and ftuil a lover. * 

For when be % witii leve^powdet Udu, 

And prim’d and cock’d by ilniH, tar auidaai. 


The Ruallmt iMakie ef aaeye 
OivM fire to his artlUety; ^ 


oa 
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Aiul off tba load oatlif go. Lot wUjk 
Tlioy’ro in ib« v$tf oot Mooil. 

H«nce 'ti«, lo fMr a«t« tut their chance 
Witliout a lep'iate tnaintenffince: < 

And widows, who have tried one lover. 

Trait none Sfain, till (b* have made over. 

Or if they do. bennwthey marry. 

The fiixes weigh the geese they carry { 

And ere they^ venture on a simam, 

Know howtosise themseltssaHd them. 

Whence wittiest ladies alw&ys choose < 

To undertake the heaviest gnoSe. 

For now the world is grown so wary. 

That few of either era dare man y, 

• • * 0 e 

For when it falls out for (he best, 

Where both aie inrommodedl leo^ 

In sonl and body to unite, , 

To make np one liennaphrodite; 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilliiiK, 

Th' have more punctilios and capriohes , 

Between tlie petticoat and breeohse, 

More petulant extravagancH, 

Thau poets make 'em m nimanoai, 

Tho’ when their heroes 'spouse their dames, 

We hear no more of charms and flames i 
For then their late attracts decline, 

And tum’as lagcr ae prick'd wine: 

And all their caterwauling .tricksy 
In earnest to as jealous piqnsi: 

Which th' aiiciOnts wisely signified, 

By th’ yellow mantle of the toide $ 

• o • • o 

For 'tie in vain to think to guess 
At women by appearances ( 

That iiatrh and |iaiut their imperfections 
Of intellectual < omplexious; * 

And daub their leinpeis o'er with woslies 
As artiflciol as tlieir faces; 

Wear under vizard-masks their talents 
And mother wits before theii gellante; 

Until they ’re hamper'd in the iiooie, ’ 

Too fast to dream of breaking loose t 
When all the flaws they strove to hide 
Are made imrcady, with tlie liride, 

That, witli liei wedding clothes, uudresici 
Her ooinplaisbitce and gentitesses: 

Tiies all her aits, to take upon her 
The government from th' easy owner: 

Until the wretch is glad to waive 
His lawful Vig^t, aim turn her slave; 

Find all bis having and his bolding. 

Reduc'd t* eternal noise and ecoldiiig; 9 

Hie conjugal petard, that teOT 
Down all pertoullisee of eai%‘ 

And makes the volley of one tongue ^ 

For all tkeiT leathern shields too strong." 

The knight controvorts tht'se propositions, but in a 
way’irather to show his metaphysical character and 
mercenary motives than to imord any satisfactory 
answer. I^c 4»ptite, however, proceeds, till 
*• Twu grown dark and lide, 

When ih* heard g knocking at tti« gate, 

IjM on in haste with su(‘h a powder, 

The blows grew louder ttQl and loudw. 

Which Hnaibias, as if til' had been 
'' Beetow'das tisely onbiifkin, • 

' Expounding by nil inward light; , 

Or rather mcN mphetie fright, 

' To be the wisord, eome to ssar^ , 

And taka him napping in tiie lutm, 

Ikim'd pale as ashes, at a olout t 

Bat why, nr wbemfwe, is a dot^ r 

For men will teembte, and toiU paler, 

, With (odl^uoh, or too Bttie valmmi’' 

Thf Udy him, advisea him to retreat and 

hide himself IHWt P^niters^ irfiile she hersetf 


‘•Stand oeiftinel, 

To gnnd thia pan 'gainst Bidrophel." 

He assets to demur! httt bearing a renewed attack 
on the 4bor, 

He though It desperate to stay 
Till th' Sfmoy h« ftirc'd his way, 

But ratiUH past hhnself, tuserve 
Tbe lady far a t«iem. . 

Hit dinty uM noib di^te, 
jfltt t wm w had ordtrli execute: 
mioh heiHMlv'd in haste t obey, 

'• Anditherefirre stoutly march'd away; 

And all h' encounteivd frll upon, 

• Tho' in the dark, and all tAont. 

Till fear, tiiat bravw frots performs, 

Than ever eourage dar'd in arms, 

Had drawn him up bOfore a |nss, 

To etaud upon hismard, ano'ihot k 
This he courageously invaded. 

And having tatsT’d, barricadra. 

Insoonc^d bimielf as furmidahte , 

As could hinadsmeatli a tablet 
> Where he by down in ambush olosc, 

T’ expMt th* arrival of bis tm. 

Few niiiiutes he liad lain perdue, 

To guard bis dm'prate avenue, 

Before he heagd a dreadful shout, , 

As loud as flitting to the rout; 

With which impatiently alarm'd, 

He favry’d th' enemy iiad storm'd, 

And, affei entering, Sidranhel 
Was fall'n u|xiu the guards pell-mell. 

He therefore sent out all his Senses, 

To bring him in intelligences; 

Which viilg'ors, out of ignorance, 

Mistake for falling in a trance ; 

Rut itiDsc tliut trade in geomancy, 

, Ailitin to lie the stiengtn of fancy; 

In wliich the Taipland ntagi deal. 

And things incredible reveal. 

Meanwhile the foe boat up his qitArters, 

And storm’d tiie outworks of his fhitieu. 


t * Soon os they bad him at their mercy, 

'They put him to the cudgel fleioely, 

As if tiiey Icom'd to trade or liaitei, 

By giving or by taking quarter: 

They stoutly on Ills qiioiters laid, ^ 

Until his scouts came m t* bis aid. 

Fur when ajnau is past Ins sense, 

Thfre's no w*;ftu reiince him tiicnce. 

But twinging him by th’ ears and nusp, 

Or laying on of heavy blows t 
And if that will not do tlie deed, 

To burning with hot irons prooeed. , 

No sooner was he come t’ Iiimself, 

But on his neck a sturdy elf 
Clapp’d in a trice bis cloven hoof, 

And thus attack'd him with reproof.’' 

Bat we must leave the colloquy anothet paper. 

# W . 

Oaooa-Aut in Ciiy/on.’—Nearly an the domestic wants 
of the Singhalese can be supplied by toe cocooHnnl tree. Be can 
build his house entirely of it Tba walls and dOors m* mode of 
oajans, the leaves plotted) the roof is oovereil with the Same j fhe 
beams, raftws, &o. ora mode of the trunk. He needs no nails, 
as he can use the coir-rope mode front the outl|de husk. If he 
wants a spout, ha hollows the trunk split in two. It oteo smites 
liim with many of his household oriidse. He imtices hit m mm 
the kernel; the bard shell suppllsi him With ipocms, and eoiis, 
and drinking vessets, and lamps, and water-buckets; the ivfasr 
of tbs kem«s, after th* all ie axpreesad (sailed pmah), serves 
for food for ftnrls and pigs; tite milk from the kernel is used in 
his food. In short, if a man hM a frw soooa-nut trees in hii# 
garden he will, nijet stents. Andbk, a strong spirit resembling 
wbidcey, is made from toddy, titeiiiioa of the flower; and brooms 
ten m^ fropa tite rifap 'vw> V the [eaflete.— 
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magic lantern at ROME. 

In this instance Barlolommeo Pinelli's tlesiffii must 
speak for ittelf; for wre have very little to say about these 
magic lantern exhibitors. In our time they all came 
from Upper Italy, and most of tb('m, jre believe, from 
the mountains which surround the lake of Como or 
from those which bock the Lake of Garda. In form 
and feature they differed much from the Roman popu* 
lalion: they looked more like Savoyards or Swiss tt»tl 
Southern Italians; and, among themselves, they spoke 
a dialect or patoiiP*which was scarcely intelligible to 
the Romans. Their usual cry was not “ Who will see 
the Magic lAntern?" but, “M'ho will see the New* 
World— CM vuol veder U Moado Nvom f’ Like nearly 
all the rest of Italian showmen, they were great travel¬ 
lers ; and, at one time, some of the fdltcrnity were to 
be found in almost every country in Europe, not evep 
excepting Rvfsia. They have entirely disappeared 
from our streets, and their nocturnal cry, we believe, 
is no longer heard anywhere in Ei)g}«nd; but we can 
remember the time—at the early mrt of th'e present 
century—when they aboupded in London, and were 
especial fabourites with young people. [Many of oui* 
young people have now better magic lanterns of their 
own within doorl; and this fact may have driven away 
the old axhibitors by making their trade unprofitable.] 
These poor fellows ap))eared with the long nights of 
winter, and disappeued at the approach of the short 
nights of ttgnim^r:, they were most on foot about the 
merry festive season of Christmu. They goneraliy 
carried a faand-or^n as well arthidr mag^l box. 
Their cry. u^hlch stAl HUgi tnusioally in our ears, was 
—CrimMi SoriSMafdi iSto /**—Cfalante being good 
Italian for telli^t,,'hr bravA’or/««, and fib being their 
pronunciation of <mr Enrahdi word show. In short, 
they of^d the light of a fiiib ihdwin X4Qndon. as they 
offered th|' sight! of the new i^ld’at Rome. The de- 
siipil ha their slips of glaas w^ for the Mott fiwt eU- 
ceef^ly groteeqaej and tb^ own pefiohsl appess^ 
aocer was soarowy less so in bur young eyes. They 
were among the first >foreignefs we ever saw. The 
hmtV'eearib were scarcely grMter favourites with uv or 
ORHlteif tnore of our tihlMiifii sdatiration and wonder* 
njeot When, after the lajMe'of many years, we found 
sotuh poor feifowB pPfhifolsely the same ecnrt in the 
e^ith of Italy, wt h^ked npott them aa did fiifoliAlu 


THE TARANTULA SPIDER.—No, 11. 

Having given the fabulous history of tWTsrantula 
Spider, we now proceed to Uie real character and 
habits of the insect. These appear to have been most 
attentively studied by M. Ldon Dufour, who published 
in theMsmo/es det Sciences NatureUes for 1835 an ela* 
borate account of the Tarantula, from which we select 
the following particulars. 

This snider belongs to the genus I^cosa, several 
species of which are common in the southern countries 
of Europe, but have not yet been sufficiently studied, 
owing perhaps to the dimculties accompanying the 
Study. Considering these spiders according to their 
(labitg, they may be divided into two sections. The 
first section contains the larger, more robust, and 
tnore industrious kinds, which inhabit subterranean 
entrenchments, or burrows dug out by themselves. 
These may be called the mining species. The other 
section consists of those which remain more habitually 
upon the surface of the soil, and merely hide thenia 
selves at times among stones or in fissures of the 
easth. These may be called the wandering or vagrant 
species. , , , 

The particular specislil.of this insect Du* 

four se^s to have identified as the true 'tarantula of 
the ancients, hM been studied by him in various parts 
of Spain. The size of the insect he has omitted to 
mention; but other authors describe it aA being about 
as lar^ as a chestnut, though occasionally Attaining a 
greater size. This spider is yellowish grey on the 

^ r part, and black on the under parts of the body. 

legs are eight in number, strong and stout, and 
the last pair is provided with brushes on the under 
side of the terminal joints. These brushes im much 
Used by the spider in performing “ita toU^br." and 
they also aaist it to elimb up smootli aurfa^^ The 
insept is provided with a large and Btr<»>g |Mh‘,'^ man* 
dibles of a shining block colour. The eym, during life, 
have sometimes the colour of rubhwt hut iu dead qw- 
dimens they sre either brown or- insUning to black, 
with a pale circle at their base. 

This formidable ;jtoider ^oise*<br its abode a dry, 
uncultivated placC wt is tutpoimd' to 4he sun's rays. 
The burrows which It d^ nrb of a cylhidrical form, 
and often of the djUiitMtev hf hue iticdi, find sunk more 
foan a foot in ifiii'iMiR.' The upder i^ves itfolf ii 
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skilful hunter, and an able eng^n%er, by the sietbod 
pursued in tnakutg M* burrow. He requires not only 
« deep intrenctunent, where he may hide from his 
pneinics, but a place of observation, from which he 
can spy out. hia .prey, and dart like an arrpw upon it. 
The subterraneaw passafcc has, tbereforn at first a 
vertical direction,. btt( at four or .five inches drtm the . 
surface it turns in an obtuse angle, forms a .horiz^tal 
hemhawod then .assumei tke perpendl<^ar. is M 
this bend: thrt the tarar^ulfi watches^ fixe a vigik^ 
scttthMWihf^for a inoAiqnt losing si^ht of the door 
Of hk divelling. There his eyhs be seen glittering 
ipihe dark, like those qf a cat. The exterior orifice 
tarantula^ burrow k in general surmounted 
with a . funnel, which rises about an , inch above the 
eoil, and ii somctiines two inches in diameter. Ibis 
funnel is principally composed of fragments of dry 
Aw»od, oniled by a little clay, and arranged in such an 
artist-like manner that they form a scaffolding in 'the 
abepc of an upright column, of which the..interior is a 
hollow cylinckr. This funnel is made secure within 
by being lined with a tissue formed of ttic smder’s 
web. These outwork of the aider’s abode do not 
exist in every case, nut are sumcierttly numerous to 
prove that their formation en^es thq..skiU at leak of 
the older insects, . ;)1^ ^ 

The months of May and ^urie are the most favour# 
able season, for searching for the tarantula. The first 
time that Dufour discovered tlie boles of lliis japider, 
and satisfied himself that they were inhabited »y ob¬ 
serving the insect at its post, he thought that the best 
way of securing the spider would.be to attack it by 
open force, and follow it to the termination of its bar-' 
row. He therefore passed whole hours ppening the 
Hitrenchment with bis knifh in order to rack his domi¬ 
cile. After digging to the deplSi of a foot, and over' a 
space of two feet in width, he n-as obliged tp give up 
the search, not meeting with tlie tarantula. He made 
the attempt at other holes, but always with dhe same 
iwsttlt; until he changed bis plan of attack, and h^ 
recourse to stratagem., .Taking a stalk surmounted 
a apikelet, he shook and rubbed it gently against the 
opening of the hole. The attention and dcairc of the 
apidfw were soon awakened, and it adtknced slowly 
towards the entrance of the hole. Dufour then drew 
back the stalk, and the spider, karful of losing it. 
threw himself at one spring out of his diyelJing, the 
entrance of which was immediately closed. In this 
case the tarantula WM greatly disconcerted at pot., 
bsang able to regain his abode, and was very awkward 
in hwtHtompts to elude pursuit, so that there was not 
tnuch dLffictdty in making him take up his cmartcis 
io a piece of paper, where he was shut up and made 
ju-isener.' 

The taranbala has a frightful appearance to those 
who behold it for first time, and are impressed 
With the idea of danger from its bite; but, shy as it 
appearsiit is very , capable of being tamed, as Dufour 
has fully shown. One of, these insccia he kepi alive 
for five monlH and.he thus gives us its history:— 
“During my stay at Valencia in Spain, 1 took, oq the 
7th of May, a tarantula of tolerable siae. I imprisoned 
him in a glau covered with patief, in which I bad 
made a square opehiug. At tlie bottom of the glass I 
left the roll of paper in which I hsd carried him, and 
avideb was to serve, him for a dwelling. 1 jdacfd the 
a table in my bed-room, that I might have 
n. 0 iiueitt opportuntties of watching him. He soon be- 
Dame a^uifioraed fi> bis cell, and at last grew so fami¬ 
liar that he SMfuid cobe m cat out of my fingers the 
li vinS ly that, h bitonght him. After having given his 
ykAUn hadmitiirwbuhd .with his jaws, he did not, like 
other spidt^ content himwlf wUh iaberelv sucking the 
head, bm Uei*t;^<scd tbe different parts of the bo ly by 


plunging it injto fak mouth tvlth^hia feelers ; after this 
he tlirew away tbe remaii^hiad swept them to a dis¬ 
tance from his hiding-]dacp. Hi* ficitt lousiness was to 
attend to his toilet, pydiQgentiy bruihing his feelers 
and uij^^ibles on the Innei' a* well as on the outer 
sidea, vbeh resumed bis oi'diaary grave and watch¬ 
ful attitude. The evening and ui^t were his times 
fbr taking, exercise, and it was then that he made 
attempts, to Escape.' t often ndard him scratching 
against the papfr of hU prison.' On the 28th of .Tune 
my tafantute ctkuged'hls skin, biij^ this made no altiM-- 
ation in the colour of his covering or ^e size of his 
body. On the 14th of July I was obliged to leave Va- 
l^cia, and I remained absent till the 23rd.. During 
this time the tarantula fasted, but I found him quite 
well on my return. Tlie 20th of August 1 was again 
absent for nine days, which my prisoner supported 
without food. On the Ist of October T again left the 
tarantula without any proviaion. The 21st of this 
month, being twenty leagues from Vi^eucia, wheie I 
im about to rsiiiaiu, 1 sent my servant to bring him 
la me. I had the regret of finding that the vase which 
contained him was nowhere to be met with; and I 
could not learn his fkte.” 

In cotictuisiop we may notice the manner in which 
these CTcaturea bbnduct their coUibats. Two full- 
grovmivigoftius male tarantulse Wbre put into a large 
vase. Tncy made the circuit of their arena many 
times, endeavouring td avoid each other; but, subse¬ 
quently, hastened, as at a given signal, to set them¬ 
selves in a warlike attitude. They took their distance, 
and gravely rose upon their hind lera so as to present 
to each other \he buckler formed by their chests. 
After having looked at each other for about two 
minutes, they threw themselves upon one another, 
entwined their legs, and endeavoured in an obstinate 
struggle to wound each other with the hooks of their 
mandibles. Either from fatigue ord>y mutual consent, 
the combat ivas suspended tor a while, and a truce of 
’some seconds ensued, when each wrestl#, retiring to a 
little,distance, resumed his menacing posture. The 
struggle was now renewed with more imry than before. 
One of them was, at length, overthrown and mortally 
wounded in tire head. He became the prey of the 
vanquisher, who tore open his skiUl and devoured 
him. Dufour, the witness of this combat, kept tlie 
victorious tarantula alive for many weeks. We need 
scarcely temark thit this writer, after all his irersonul 
observations on the tarantula, treats with entire con- 
<empt the fabliea couuected with its history. 


SPURS. 

[Cuncludad Uoan p. SS.] 


Thx rouelle^ rowel, or wlieti spur, so called from the 
revolution of its spiwla about an axis, derivesim name 
from the Frefkh iWH, a wheel. It has many advan¬ 
tages over thepiycA-spur; for if the ]X)int of the lat^r 
were broken or bent, it became entirely usdeii; 
whereas by the rotation of tlie'wiidelt the platre is'sup 
plied by a succession of others, and the motion of the 
points prevents their injuring tlie hone. 

The rowel was totally unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons, their spur being a gosd^ io ..tbe fashion ^ a 
apear-head, attached , to the foot by a leather thong. 
About the time of the Conquesl^ soipe spura bad voiy 
obtuse points and others very .huge vjneels. In tke 
Norman spur the point is liito a spearrh^, thou|h 
tlack and pyramidal; but in the R^an like'im obt^ 
spike or nail. Some parAok both of the pryr.k and 
rowel. 

The pryck-Bpur seems to hmtd been worn odea- 
laonally for a considerahle Ume aftdjr the inyemiflmof 
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tlie rowol, Sovei^ o£ our kings and great barons are 
ropresentcd with both vai^eties; According to sonie 
aulhorilie^ Henry HI. was tlie first of our kings wlio 
wore rowcUsimrs. Such spun are shown upon the 



sea! of that sovereign, anti none are bbsei 
sopulohral monuments before the time of Ei 
In the second part of Henry IV., Adt ' 
occnis the following passage i— / ’ 

• A(iA hi^ came, spntriiagfiatfd, , 

. A gwUleman almort fwffpent wifit * 

That ttopp'd^y »«to brtauis hi*_, 

'He atk'd the^Wav fo Cbetter; and.^bitil 

I did demand i^t newi fVom SliK$f'f»bnif, ■ 

He told true!,' that tebeUitm iiad ill Inch, 

And that young- Harry Percy’* Spur wa* cold: * 

With tha^ he gave hit aide hore® the heorl, 

And, bending forwa*^ struck bl* armed itei-ls 
Against the nantiug HcUie of hii {XKir jade 
, Up to the rmelbead i and etartbig ao, 

H* seem'd in running to devour tho^S]^' < 
Staying no longer quffltion,” . , . 

Tlic spiculee 8f the ancient rowel>-Bpt|p.^ere,o]i|;Fe»t 
lengib. Some specimens have been dug up, in which 
tho length from the centre td the point is six inches 
and a half. In the spur shown at Fig. d, each point 
measures three inches: the length of me neck of this 
sfiur in a straight ^ine is four incllbsy its weight ten 
ounces and a quarter. It was discovered in digging 
the foundation for the obelisk oii Barnet Common, 
erected in incmury of the bloody battle fou'^ht on that 
sfK)t between the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which, battle it is probable its owner fell and was 
buried on tlie spot. 



I n Strutt the booted figures after the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury are a! ways spurred; but the rowels are in that and 
the following century sometimes a serrated wheel, 
soinelimes like a star,, But tlie varieties of rowel- 
spurs sro almost endless. The following arc a few 
specimens. Fig. a, is copied frondthe illumination to 
Lydgate's poems, Harl. MS. 2273, and belongs to the 
fifteen (wntury. b and brass spurs of the early 
and middle part of VI. e isa very elegant form 
of spur., found some yeaisago in Tow ton field near 
York. It is inscribed with the motto:— 

'' V i£g lofat Bwsur tout mop rm- 

Tfo bave already noticed the fancy fist extending the 
spfiSitfiBJ to a great length (see Fig. Si at*a Jatcr^period 
the 'nfeck of the spur wais extended: Fig; / is a long- 
pecked brass spur Of the fime' Of Henry vll.; Fig. p 
hsdoni^ to tho time of Hbnry VIIL; and isofsteel: 
Fig. h ishn iron spur of tl|^ time Of Elizabeth.** Mr. 

* Most of our Hgures are ctmied from the plat«a given tho 
csfily. rslumet of tW Jlmhatofogia^ tbn)U(d»,wbkb sr« aiautoied 
WUiyaiitioH of jq)u(g^ipb,navecKatly.Msisted tts. . 


Grose gives a form of spur which he Uiinks was 
formerly worn hy persons walking in proueseiottK, 
the roundness and oluntneas of itimoUets preventiug 
its liitcbing in the robes of the wearer." 

Gold or gilt spurs were distinctions of kriighhi: the 
spurs of such knights as were killed in battle wore 
commonly hung up in churches. Froissart ineiittons 
^tbd aptfrs'^were taken off when Uie knighu fonght 
oil foiOf ; 'and that sometimes they were stuck, rowels 
upMfrnost, TO ihe ground upon the slope of a hill; in 
order that the'eaemy ird^l not ascend easily. 

^ In the cblfrctlQn^ pictures at Hampton Court tliere 
18 a very hid prodiudioit by an unknown artist, the 
subject of Allien is *• Ute Bataile of Spvrrs, anno 1513,” 
fought between the English and the French at Guine- 
gaste In France, early in the reign of Henry VIII., 
that mon&rch beii^ present in the hostile strife. The 
assigned reason why the conflict obtained its name of 
"Spvrrs” js that the chilnipions of France made more 
use of their spurs than of their swords; or-^in plain 
Epglish—th^ rah away; but as the French them¬ 
selves named this day " La Journce des Eperons,” we 
should be inclined to sujmose that the two nations at¬ 
tached difibrient mdatiings to the term; but that the 
Preqeh actually made a retreat there is no doubt, for 
Bayard assiste^n it and was taken prisoner, when-his 
presence saved llie honour of his companions. 

The foreground of tlie picture is occupied by ca. 
valry, in the centre of dbich is the principal warrior in 
vety rich armour of gilt steel profusely ornamented, 
bis vizor up. His horse also wears sumptuous armour 
corre^onding to that of the rider; and from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the royal arms being embroidered on the 
housings Ihh rider is supposed to represent Henry 
VlII. Hews receiving the homage of a dismounted 
kniglit, who is kneeling bare-headed, his helmet lying 
near him on the ground; his armour is very splendid, 
being enriched with gold, See. This figure is probably 
intended fu^ the French commander, who tbiu owns 
Henry as Ins conqueror. Although these two per¬ 
sonages arc thus occupied without any weapons in 
{stheir hands, the knights around them are en^ed in 
the conflict with sword, lance, Irnttleraxe, and long 
bow. English horse ire advancing, accompanied by 
trumpets hung with the royal banners, sounding a 
charge: those in the van are in the act of presenting 
their arms ready for the attack. To the right of tho 

g icture the French squadrons are in full retreat pursued 
y the English.* 

During a long period spurs worn with boots denoted 
the rank of tho wearer; when the knights were accus¬ 
tomed to wear goM or gilt spurs, silver spurs were ap¬ 
propriated to esquires. Narcs says that spurs were 
long a favourite article of finery in the morning dress 
of a gay man; and that it was considered as pavticu- 
lariy fashionsible to have them so made as to rattle (Or 
jingle when the wearer moved. 

On the Continent in the seventeenth century boots 
were never worn without spurs, and then the high 
leather cushion sgainst the stirrug came into use. 

Ilipon was celebrated for making the best spurs jji 
England. Tlio rowels would pierce a shilling, and 
rather break than bend. ‘‘As true steel as Hipon 
rowels” was long a proverbial expression to deuoto 
bondsty and courage. A pair of Kipon Spurs pre¬ 
sented to James 1., in 1G17< cost five pounds sterling. 

The history of tho spurs worn by the "Hmld" at 
the proclamation of bis late majesty William JV. at 
Exeter, in the year 1830, is somejfbat curious. Mr. 
Baker, an ironmonger in the lligli-sfreet (rf that city, 

* Tlte above piolure^ together with threo olbers rrialing; tp , 
Henry VIII. aum hi* reign,hairi bddy h«en 'removed bbm'tbS 
Queen's Gallery in ^amptoo'Coiitt, and placed m flie QueMt’# 
Audience Chariber. . ' 
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had purchased them in a lot of old iron b]t ireight id 
one farthing {ler {lound. On being |raluhra the spur* 
proved to be of silver, decorated with a fleur-de-lis, 
and worth, as old silver, upwards of three pounds ster¬ 
ling* 


THE SABBATH OF THE WORKING MANi . 


Tk ny earlior yean, fliis dayoras too often beclooifad had 
nude imeomfhAable by domestie troubles, wMeb, slffnngb 1 
was then so young, t ooold not witness without laikniMb snd 
eoneeru; Row, however, our afihln Wm ht a Kttle better state, 
and there was more household eotnfoH. Our flihcisys were 
really seasons of rest and quietness; and, twhS^entsly, my 
amount of enjoyment was much increased. ETenthiim about 
me on these days seemed to wear a new s(paot«-^t (n saoi'ed 
repose. To me it was a day of inestlmid^ ttorth. I looked 
fbr its return with emotions of hnrtielt plqa«tfS, autK^pK^bg 
a day of rational and invigoratma cnjojbuHtt ^or w J , 
often disappointed in even the least degree; fl>r>thtn^ Imtou 
this dsy the natural efiects of six days’ piwvlons am .wMsying 
labour, yet I had learned not to be cast ddwu eh, tilM account. 
I, moreover, found my Sunday pursuits and nitaSegneats to be: 
powerMly instrumental lo cbeeihig and eihsraabto my " hmer 
man.” My custom was to have eyenjd&g ttsms likely to 
want o» tills day got ready for «y ttge oa the preceding W'en- 
ing, id tiiat I mignt have the eutira pt aftr disposal. 'Fhat 
I might muke the day as loim os ndufule, I njse early > if the 
moriui^ were at all fine, X walk^ in the adjacent fleldi^' 
wltore I found ample amusement in'nther rea^g the bocA <rf 
nature or aume humbler volume, Without which I took csre 
war to go out on tliese excursions. About the time that tile 
melodious sound of 


^^Tbe thurcn-golng bells. 

That music uiglieit bonteriug iqicu heuvoii,’’ * 

wss first heard, I reached home, aad there took my 
meal, in company and converse with my parentii and sister. 
1 dkt this with fedings of satisfaotiou, such as 1 wish could lio 
untbrstood by all who arc regardless of domestic hapiiiness. 
Aflier brrskQut I sometime sauntered in my &t||er!> little 
garden. Whew I eitiicr gossiped with him about his flowers 
and plants, or else indulged in some pleasiug nwerib, or, in the 
very idleness of thought, gused on the " slowly sitilmg” clouds, 
or on tile amok movements of the bitds, or listened to the 
«pleasing hum” of insects. When less mdolsnt 1 employed 
n^sdf in reading. At other tunes I went «mt soon after breakr 
last in ordmr to imve a qmet rumble in the spacious, thickly- 
peoided, and, in my esteem, pleasant grave-yard attaclied to 
tha useting-houae. Here 1 found much aim flttiog employ¬ 
ment for both the memory and the imagination. 1 passed by 
or over the last resting-places of mauj foded forms, wbrnh 1 
remembered to have seen exhibiting the Idoom of youth or the 
vigeor of matutily] now the gnus, that opt and beautiful 
enttdem of human fiailty, flounshed on thctr gnves. There 
wete flowers also, which, though wild aud generally uare- 
gaSdSd, were In my view full of beauty; as they seemed to 
be edSMesASi if not pledges, of the resuscitation of the dust over 
whhifa they difiheed a not unpleasing odour. To me tiiey 
appeared to answer, affiitnitirely, the anxious qucbtlon of the 

f MMrious patliai^ "jff a man die, shidi he live again ?” 
(ere, then, I «eaa imjngtraotive aud an iippr($riate lesson ; 
one, mofeover, whUh was nse^ul foom its tenucucr to prepare 
me tor the exeroiaeB o# public worship. I atienaod on these 
wflh becoming Seriousness, mingled wwi much ti ue satisfoc- 
tlm. 1 a these days I ra^y thought the remci to |>e either 
too long or not Snfficientiy intcrestlug. I was bnt little con- 
CCTired abimt the contteversHti points of theologieal doctrine; 
keitm principally ihindfAl of What had A diWet bearing Apon 
fha for weightier matters of pnotical reUgien. After me scr- 
viaa WH over, I lometimea took a sliort walk, but moss fire- 
. mfoSliitiratAraad home immedhuely, where I spmit the interval 
bssirsea mo tAondug Slid aftenioou services mack in the some 
way at I hAdpsKMMHhotitocatandaaermy hreak&st. In 
the ^Wetnon tmgtin amended public ,wonlnp, bnt a sense of 
• boduy wpa'rifteH ISAIWr often waderod it less interesting 
than Chsit of^ This eventoalfy led me to question 

utili^ of mnnBhg ma afternoon shrvfdi, wkea tlute of the 
nAmrniag ms foot'bean ntgleoted. Myoonolu^WMlnfiitonr 


tdt spending tiie time eiqirapriated to this service in either 
reacting or refleetion, or suitably convenation; but this oon- 
ehisioa implied an attendaoeo upon the evening worship. The 
time between the afternoon ana the evening services 1 always 
prixed veiy highly. It was, indeed, that part of the Sunday’s 
leisure wImK t especially enjoyed. 'The reason for this utts, 
probaldyi nm t llljm felt muon less worn and laimuid thun at 
any prions houV’iif the day. This fovourable change in my 
bodily eeiuntioM ffts produced, as I ^ink, partly bj the pro- 
pifloite influence yg tranquiilised mind upon m>very sus- 
' ible flcuAe,,ilm partly by my then psrticipatuig in the 


** That cheer, but not iatiuiate.” 


The repost known by the name of " tea” has ever been a 
fovourite one witii mymlfl It is then, if at all, that 1 fee! an 
increas^ attoAut of bodily ease, witii more mental activity 
and enjoymeni I could find it in my heart to bless tiie me¬ 
mory ciEMm wpA first brou^t into notice,the shi nb which has 
so often auid for so long a time ministered to my c(Anfort. 
Many a l|;a^ folT meatly revived by merely smelling 
the Mour ofW i^easfoit beverage made ftqm its leaves. I 
wolOffi hot dyxaaii^ tide reftesfamg decoction tor any of the 
production# m the rini^rd which I have been allowed to 
toste; ptiU Idia for tjim of the brawhousc or the distillery. 
These disorder or afwam, me, while tea seldom fails to pto- 
dace the e$poaito mfttti of cotuposnlness or of exhilaratiou. 
Ytft I am xm hoiittlewqar, fadeed, fiom it—to the tiniiK>rato 
use of thaae drinm, on the contrai y, I hold them to 

be morally lawfti}, and also useful, oa some occasions, to such 
as have stronfcr constitutions than nune, 01 who'e asocatious 
require a more powcrftil atimulaot tluu I can livar. 

But 1 must return to the circumstnuces aud results of my 
Snnd^ tea-drinkings. At that lepast I usually laid a little 
cheerml couversatipn with tiie other members ot the hnase- 
hold; or else read to them, or listened to what thiy might 
read; and thus was agreeably employed until it uas time to 

attend the evening service. 

At foe eloso of this serviep 1 usually walked in the fields for 
the double purpose of recreatiou and reflection. The day was 
closed 1 ^ a slight meal, and 1 retired to rest with fecluigs of 
uiH^uyed satisfiuitlon. $uoh. acre my youthful Sundays, and 
|nrn <il$o, witii but little variation, were ti;^ of niy i ips-r 
y ears, except When I resided in the midst iJPau osergickni 
(City, OR as subseqnently was the case, when the charge of my 
young ohildreii, together with the serious fkilurc of my iiealtii, 
imposed upon m^ tiie necessity of upenAmg those invaluable 
days in a less pleasing, bnh I hrqie, not idway s in a less appio- 
pnate manner,— Weekly Vvlum, ‘ Memoirs ^ a Workutg Man.' 


(Jlunenc Khaithplofy .—Tlte umitliology of China it distin¬ 
guished by some splendid varieties of gallinaceous birds, lu the 
f^ld and gilver pheasant^ to wlikh have been hitely added the 
Reercs'g pheaSaut, deserving of h patticulai desciiptiou from Mr. 
Benueit. The longest tall featheis appiv.icl^ tlw exfianidiihuy 
dimensions of rix feet; aud even m tiie |{auious aviary uf Mr. 
Ih'ale, It was found tlmt the ends Of these magnificent tiauii were 
bioken by the bird's movements. As they come quite tnitn tlie 
iioilb, It ]Hoved extremely diffioolt to prucure speehhttjt, nor 
has the hen bird ever been okiainedv Four cocks wire brought 
to C^toH in 1830, and purchased for a hundred and thirty 
doilan, or about Ahirty pounds sterling. Thase flunfeihed the 
specimens brought home by Mr. Beeves; tbe diflftoulty <#' pro¬ 
curing foroalca being attrihuteil either to a deteiniination on the 
part or tba sellers to prevent the bitfoy being bryd, or to their 
imagining that tlw uifonor plumage of the bens might render 
them less attractive to teiichasers. This ohetacie is foe more to 
be regretted, as tbe high latitude from Which the ipecies is inq- 
cured renders it hot unlikely that they might he propagatra 
heie in a natural state. Another deseriatien kr^caUed by Mr. 
Bnmett the medkUioii pheasant, ftma a Mantifol membrane of 
resplendent ookiuis, Which is disydayed or ooutMcted aecordiiig 
as tbe animal is more or 1ms rotiSM. Tbe briUiaut hues ate 
chiefly puipie, with bright red and green spuA, wpiifo vary in m- 
teusity with t^ degree of exeitameut; and become developed 
dmhig the early spiiag months, fir pwiw season of the ycm.— 
Ak^t’s Weekly V^olwM, The, Chinett! 
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LbSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAlNrERS.~No. XXXVII. 
CoEHKoc.ionwrn GionmoNK, asd tHuia Strtoi.Aas» 
Wp bhall now give some accouat, of (/’Qr^gio*& 
woiks. Ills two greatest perfomanccs—the dome of 
tlio San Giovanni and that of tbo Catihedral of p«nna 
—have been mentioned. Bis pictures, tbougii not nu-' 
iiieious, arc diffused through so many galleries, that 
they eannot said to be rare. It is remarkable that 
they are very seldom met with in the iioasessum of in¬ 
dividuals, but, with few exceptionaf arc to Be found in 
royal and public eollectiona 

In our National Gallery are five pictures by Cor¬ 
reggio : twoare studios of aogel's heUds, which, as they 
are not found in any of the eicisting frascocs, arc sup¬ 
posed to have formed part of the composition iii tne 
San Giovanni, which, as already related, was destroyed, 
'file other three are amoi^ his most celebrated works. 
The flrsL Moreuiy toadiii^ Cupkl to read in the pro- 
bence of Venus, is an Ofntome of all the qualitiw yrnidi 
characterise the painter $ that pecuUftr smiling grace 
which is the enpresston «f a kmu of Elysian happiness, 
and that flowing outlii^ that melting softaesB ot tone, 
wtndi are quite elunve. ** Those Who may not perfectiy 
understand what artists and critics mean when they 
dwell with rapture enCarreggio^ wonderful chioAucuro, 
should look well into iiiis picutre. Thc^ will pc ticivc 
that in the painting of tiie Mobs they cau look tliroush 
ilhe shadows into toe subetaace. as tt Might be into ^ 
ffesh and Mood; the shodowa se«a mutable, adci- 
dental^ and aSrial, as if Astwam the eye and the coloucs, 
and not hyooimorated w4th them. In this lies the hi- 
imitahle excclfenoe of Oumiwgio.** * 

Tbig pietoxe was pasmed for F«d»%o Gonai^, 

* ‘PuBic Galleriei «t Ait,' Mnmy, IMl, B which (here is 
s iridmy of fb« ynetere, too long ip be inwrtsd wee. 
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Duke of Mantua; a«d for the same accomplished but 
pdfligate prince Cotregno painted the other inytho- 
In^cal Stones of lo, Leda, Danae, and Antiope. The 
Venus in our galleiy once belonged to Charles f., and 
hting in his apartmtmt at Whitehall; afterwards it 
pasesd into the possesaon of the Duke of Alva; then, 
during the French invasion (ff Spain, Murat secured it 
as his share of the plunder; and ius widow sold it to die 
Marquen of Londonderry, from whom k was pur¬ 
chased by the ^nation. The Eoce Homo was purchased 
at the same time: it is ehiefiy rcmaikabic for the hue 
head of the Virgin, who faints witli anguish on behold¬ 
ing the suflhring and degiadation of her Son; the 
dying away of sense and simsation under tlie influence 
of mental pain is expressed with admirable and aSeot- 
ing tmth; tiie rest of the picture is perhafis rather 
feeble, and the head oi Chnst not to be eonipared to 
one Crowned with thorns which is in the possemton of 
Lord Cowper, nor with another in the Bridgewater 
collection. The third pictura,ts a small hut m«st>eg- 

S tisite Madonna, known as the Yierge tu Panieif> fa wn 
e little basket in front of the petoe.f'The Virgin, 
seated, holds tbq infant Christ pn her knee, attd looks 
down upon him with the fondest exprCsssen of aqa- 
temd rapture, while be gaaes up.in her face. Joseph 
is seen in the background. This, though callod a 
Holy Family, is a simple domestic soepe; and Ctw- 
reggio promhly in thii^ asm o’tbM iastaDoea, made tlie 
original study from his wife and ehihl, Aaotiiier picture 
in oorgallery ascribed to Goraeggio, the Ghrist on the 
Mount of 0 }ivei.>ia n very Am oM copy, Mrhiupsa 
dupiieate, of an orighiBl now in Ahe pomesakRi ofthe 
Duke of WeUtaglmi. 

la the Gallery of Parma ate five tff the most im¬ 
portant and bOautiM nktinwOdf Oonuggio. Tlie most* 
celebratod ia thot cBIed tite St Jeiume. It repre¬ 
sents tike saint presenting to the Virgin and Clitidiri) 
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translation of the Scriptures, while on the othbr 
the Magdalen bends down and kisses with devotion 
the feel of the infant Saviour.; 

The Dresden Gallery is also’rich in pictures of Cor,- 
reggio; it contains nx piettirea, of which four are 
large altar-pieces, bought out of churches in M^cna ; 
atnOiig these is .0*0 famous plcturo of the Nati^ihy» 
called the Notts,-dr of (^orregeio, becaus^.it, 

is oply'hy ihe unearthly wlcadour, whte^ii: 

beams rotUtithe head of Uie*infsnt .^v|oi|r: 
still mOte'faihouB Magdaicn, UliolicaexmiadcdoU the. 
ground mtently readii^ tho Scripture^ No pictwe-iu. 
the has been more uhlve^Uy. admuca,,and 

multMied through'copies and .engravings, tian this 
little picture. . ' 

In the Pidrcncc Gallery are three pictures; OBO of 
them, the Madifnna oii her knees, adoring with ecst^ ^ 
her infant who lies bpfore hctr on a portipa Of hfr,- 
garment, is given in our illustration. v . - 

fn the Louvre are three of his works,—the Mi^Jage 
of St. Catherine beipg the finest. In the Naples Gal¬ 
lery there arc three, one of them a most lovely Ma?, 
donna, called, from thU.peculiar head-dri^.,tlie i£iu-, 
gaiflla, or Gipsy. In the Vienna G^liu? arc two, add 
at Berlin three; among them the 1b and the Loda.' 

There is in the British Museum a f:omplolc cBL 
lection of engravings after Correg^o, 

Correggio had no school of palpting, and all his au> 
tlientic works, excepthis frescoes, were executed solely 
by his own hand ; in the cxectition of liis frescoes he 
liad assistants, but they could hardly bo called liia ‘ 
pttpili. He bad, however, a host ot imitators who' 
foiincd wliat has been called the Scliool of<Parma, 
of which i|p is considered the head. The most ^mous 
of these iinilators was Francesco Mazzola, pfpvhom we' 
sliall speak in the next eSsay. 


^ SAINT ELMO'S FIRE. 

Auo^a the many nstmal phenomena which Itm-o ex¬ 
cited the superstitjous gwo of mankind in past ages, 
but which nappily have jpet wkh tlicir explanation 
aincmg tho generalfttations of modern science, are tiiose 
romawtahle luminous appearances which in certain 
states of the air invest pouitedtaxlies, such as the masts 
of ships, and are known to English sailors as Coina- 
xants; to the French and Spaniards, under the more 
poetical Uame of St. Elmo^^s (or St. Heimo's) Fires; 
and to the Jtiftians as the Fii'es of St. l%ter and St. 
Nicholas. Thb Portugii^e call them Corpb Santo; 
and in spine parts'of the Mediterranean they are named 
atWSt. Cfair. 

One of the most ancient notices of this phenoigenon 
is liocoiided in the Commentaries of Cmsar, in liis 
book ‘ De Bello Africano,’ where it is spoken of as- a 
verysextraprdipary appearance;—“In the month of 
Februwryl al^Ut.t&e second watch of Uie ittght, there, 
Euddeilf’ aroBp ft thick., cloud. followed f[y a shower of 
hail; ftUd tftlPiitatne,bight the points of.&e spears 
belonging to the fifth legion 'soem^ to take fire.% 
Seneca also, in his ‘XiiMsstiones NOTurales, ’ states, 
tiiat a star settled on the lance of Gylippua as be was 
Bailing tm Syracuse. Fllny, in his secopd hook of Na- 
.mat History, calls thebe appepiftflces «#*»■«, end says 
that thOT setlieft not only upon the. roasts and other 
parts or ^ips, but also upon meh'ft- Iteads.—“ Stars 
.^ke their appearance both at land and sea; 1 Iwve 
seen‘ft. light rn that form on tiheapeavp; of soIdterS’ 
kc^im watch ^ Mdit upon ftie ramparts, tbey are 
setsa -ii^ on the saii-yaras,and othw parts of snips,, 
.makim an audH# sound, send frequsiitly changing 
ftf thaie lights forebode .Jopd wea- ’ 
^er and'a prosperous voyage, and that 

’^^isara single, ami wim a tbreateuing This 


4te sailors esM Mden, hut the two they call Cnsior and 
Pollux, and invoke tliem as gods. Tlirse lights do 
sometimes, about evwng, rest on-men's heails, and 
are a great and good omen. But these arc among the 
awful mystericft of. natur^’t. tLivy also (c, 32) rejatfs 
that the spegra.rofi souse .soldiers in Sicily, and a waJk- 
ing-stiukitw^ft^orsemanin Sardinia held in his baud, 
Seemed to be on«re. .H« states also, that the shores 
Ivuro iUnmiaous with freguont Plutarch also 

; records thefae^ftTtd Procopiua arorros that, in J,}ic war 
ftgakst theYiMdah), the gods favoured ficHsarius with 
tlie. same good > 

There is go doubt that during many centuries these 
appesranecft continued to be regarded with ruiiigJ(!d 
femfngs of adnairfttion andifear. In the record of the 
''second voytee ofiCkdumlHHi ('Historia del Alinirante,' 
written by his son) is ft passage which well iiluslrales 
thesupeigtitiiuiS of (he fifte«nln century During the 

night of Saturday ^October, 14B3) me thunder ^nd 
rain bsing Vely vtoient. Saint Elmo a)ipeared on the 
topgaflant-maig fttlth sehen lighted tape^^s; that is to 
say, we uw thosd fires which the sailors believe to 
proceed from. Ae body of the saint. Iroroediately all 
on hoard.began to sing litanies and thanksgivings, for 
the sailors hold it for certain that as soon.as St. Elmo 
appears, tbe.4anger of the tempest is over. But, how¬ 
ever tliis may Herrera sfiso notices, that 

Magellan’s amtbrs had the same superstitions. 

Thus it appears that the auspisious view wliich the 
ancients took of this phennunenon continued also during 
tlie middle ages, modified, however, by the rcligrious 
faith of the observers.. As wo appriiarh our own tiincs 
superstition gradually reltnqiiishcs its liokl of this a])- 
pearance; and more matter-of-fact observers, forgetful 
of the bmlies of saiirts illuminated by wax-tapers, B}>eak 
of it as it is, and even make it ridiculous by attributing 
to4t a material charactmt which it certainly does not 
possess. -Forbin, sailing among tiro Balearic Islands 
m 1696, relates, that during the niglst a sudden dark- 
ness.eama on, accompanied by fearful lightning and 
tlfUnder. AH the sails were furled, and preparations 
were made for the storm. “We saw more than thirty 
Sain.l Elmo's fires. There was one playing upon the 
vane of the mainmast more than a foot aini a half 
high. I sent a man up to bring it jiou-n. When he was 
alim he cried out that it made a noise Jik^ wetted gun¬ 
powder in faurnii^. I told him to take off the vane 
and come down; but scarcely had he rerom'ed it from 
its place than the flrb quitted it and re-appearcd at the 
end of tlie mast without any possibility of removing it. 
It^emaincd for a long time, and gradually went out.” 

We ceme HOW' to divest the phenomenon of »U its 
romance in ftie ptain statements of twc^intelligent ob¬ 
servers. ihe first is Lieutenant Milne of the Royal 
Navy, who, in a communication to Professor Jameson, 
states that he was off the coast of Brazil in September, 
1827; the day had been sultry, and’heavily charged 
clouds hiad been collecting in the S.W. As evening 
.approached it became very dark; the- lightning was 
very vivid, and was foUowed by .heavy peals of distant 
thpnder. About ten o'dock a light- was observed on 
the extremity of the vane-staff at the mast-heaA and 
shortiy. afterwards attotfaer on the weather aide of the 
fore-topaail-yard, .Ouebf the ihld8lfi{nneii, curious to 
examine thk appem-ance a little more - closely, went 
.aloft. He found Htmt it appeared to proceed fimm an 
trap bolt in the*yard-ann; rCa size'-pras radlicf larger 
thari that of a wmnut, aud it had *'%iiiit yellOva Casl in 
the centre, appreacliing to Mae dn fine external edge. 
Oil applying sis hand to it it? madp'h' uedBe like the 
burning Of a port-^ftroi etniUhtig ftt’the satnc^tinie a 
dense smoke without ftH^. senSltah ItnelL On taking 
ftway his hand Tortidhr appearance but 

,^bcn he appji^ Rm ftleevewf Ms -wet yaoket, it ran 



and immediately became exthtg: 1 lie} 1 ed^ «n<i did 
not appear a^ain. Tbe ii»bt on tlie vancMd^ff retained 
its poulion for upwards of an' boari but on pmcotknt of 
the heavy rain> and probably also Ir 9 m liavlbg' beed 
struck- by tbe vane aftaclwd to the%tafr,'';^||eii« bdt, 
but resumed its position after tko rant ceased, 
although with a less degreCnf br%hti»elK' ‘' ' ' 

In the above arlbunt tbe olrly circumstance #bicb 
we do not understand^ is tbe jdei^ smoke Said to have' 
been emitted by the light. Tide May ipcdbaMi be attri¬ 
buted to the imagination of the observerwho Witnessed 
the pbenotnenon for the 'fitstt Ume: Otbai aceounta 
are given by Lieutenant Kfilne, bat these we need not 
peat. He says that the fine usually ap^ace!l on met&l, 
such as iron bolts and copper spia«Uesf Imt, on one 
occasion, he noticed it on a spindm i^hai^^ood from 
which the copper bad been removed. He states that ' 
bad weather alway# followed the p^rmtenoa.' 

In a letter from Mr, William TraiH of .Kirkwall to 
Professor Traill, dated . IStb of'May, 18^,''and ^b- 
lishcd in the scientific journals of the-tftne, ‘is an inter-, 
esting notice of St. KImo'a fire in Orkney. ;'During 
a tremendous gale in February. 1887, a large boat was 
sunk, but the crew succeeded JnjKttiiiig bw up ^in' 
and dragging tier to the shore. jTiiis'Waeaodmniplislmd 
by night, aud tlii.-y had to wait until tbftM O'chi^ on the 
following morning until the tide should elfb from lier. 
During this time site was attaclied -to thoM^re by ant 
iron chain about thirty fathoms king, which did not 
loiifh ihe water; when suddenly Mr. TVaill beheld “a. 
slicct of blood-red fiaine extending along the shore, 
i'nr about tliirty fathoms broad and^ one hundred 
fathoiua long, commencing at the chain and stretch¬ 
ing along ill tbe direction of the i^ore, which W'as 
lO.S.li., the wind being N.N.W. at the time. The 
Haijic remained aljout ten seconds, and occuiTod four 
tmre.s in about two minutes.’’' ThO boatmen, about 
tiiii'ly ill number, wlwwcre sheltering tliemselves from 
the wfather, were apparently'alarmed and aliout to 
make inquiries when attention was suddenly’attracted 
liy a most splendid appearance at the, boat, “^le 
mIioIo mast was illuminated, and from the iron spike 
at the siinitnit a flame of one foot long was pointed to 
tlic N.N-M’., from which a thunder-cloud was rapidly 
coiuiug. Tliedoud approachcd, which was accompanied 
iiy lliuiidcr and iTail; the flame increased and followed 
ihcconise of the cloud till it waf immediately^ above, 
ubi'u it arrived at the length of nearl^three feet, after 
uiiidi itr-i^udly diminpihed.srill pointing to the cloud as 
it was boi ho rapidly on to S.S.E. The whole lasted about’ 
I'l.iV iniiiutes,and had a most splendid appearance." ' 
'J'hf popular ojiinion is that St. Elmc^a-^ fife now 
iqipears only on the .points of ships’ masts.; but M. 

AI ago cuidutes this opinion by adducing a variety of 
cases which'seem to prove Uiat the only reason why the 
]ilicuomenoD is not commonly seen on the tops of 
cliurcli spires, and on the Bummits of high buildings iii 
general, is simply because people never look out for it; 
bin a few recorded instances are sufficient to wove that 
good observers only are wanting 4d make tne pheno- 
^monon much more eoutmon. " 

M. Binon, who was cucd ofPIauzei during twenty- 
seven years, informed Sfe*. Watson, the deetdeian, tMt 
dftriug great storms accompanied with black clouds 
and frequent.lightnings, the diree pointed extremities 
of tlie crOM of the steeple , of that place apfieared sitr- 
rounded with a body of flame, and that when this phe¬ 
nomenon-has been seen the storm was no lornger to bc 
<1 read .'d, aud calm weather returned soon aftefi' In 
August, 17 (> 8 i Licbtenhoig n{)liced the Saint Elmo’s 
fire OH the steeple of St Jacquee at Gotthn^tit In ija- 
• nuary, 1778,during a violent storm accommnied by raai 
and hail, lif. Mongcz noticed luminous Wfts tm many of 
' the most elevated sununits of the bity of Ropen. 
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, i The obsetyation of Cmsar respecting the luminous 
points of his soldiers' speai'S has been repealed in 
modcni times; ,and still move remarkable, cases have 
ocenrfed. In January, 18SB, during a heavy .fall of 
sn<^."M. de Thielaw, while .on the road to FfeybOi*, 
noticed that the extremities of the branches of ah the 
trees bjjrthe roadside were luminous, the light appear¬ 
ing of a hiint blnkh tinge. In January, 1824, aft?r a 
'MOhh; if..Moxaddrf noohed in a field near Cotbeti,. a 
caft- hm bf stifaw, situated immediately under a large 
black'^dd'; the extremities of the straw appeared to 
be on fire,, alid the cartcris whip was also luminous. 
This pbehdmenon lasted about ten minutes, and disap¬ 
peared as the black cloud a-as blown away by tbe wind. 
Hozet,4n hkwofk on Algiers, relate, t^t on the 8ih 
of May, 1831, after sunset, some artillery offievrs were 
walking^ during'a storm, on the terrace of the fort Ba- 
bazbim atiAlgiers. Tiielr heads being uncovered, lliey 
saw, to great astonishment, that each one’s hair 
btOod on ettd, and that each' hair was terminated by a 
minute luminQps tuft; on raising their hands these 
tufts formed ais(|xt the extremities of their fiugeni.. 

All these and ^rious other phases under which the 
8 ain^ Elmo's fire appears, admit of explanation on the 
vprinciplo which rpgul^es a,thunder-storm. Tlie elec¬ 
trical balance bclweeh the' clouds, a portion of the 
earth’s surface directly opposed to these clouds, and 
Uic intermediate sir, being disturbed, the particles of 
air,' by a process called induction, increase this dis- 
ti^aiicc, throwing tbe clouds and the earth info two 
highly excited 'piiposile states, which tend more and 
Thoreto ebmbirie, according to the length of the pro¬ 
cess until at last a union is effected by wkat Dr. 
Farilday calk a disruptive discharge, which is usually 
accompanied by lightning and thunder. 

If it were possible to connect the clouds and the 
earth by a good metallic conductor, the electrical 
balance would he restored, apd no such violent dis- 
,e.harge woftld ensue. Biit it sometime^, happens tliat 
when the air is in a liighly excited state, a point pro- 
jfictibg into it will eflect a' partial discharge, 'nns is 
accompanied by a luminous burst'of light and a sort of 
roaring noise. The ex'pei^eht can be shown at the 
electrical machine, and is known as the brush dieebarge 
It usually takes place between a good and a bad con¬ 
ductor; It coinmenres at the root of the brush, and is 
complete at the point of the rod, before the more dis¬ 
tant particles of air acquire the same electrical inten¬ 
sity. Hence;' in tte foregoing examples, it Will be 
*3t‘on that the points of Ships’ masts, the e^remi- 
ties of church steeples, and even less elevated Ejects, ' 
are all subject to a visitation from Saint Elmo’s fire; 
or, in other words, when placed in highly excited air, an 
electrical discharge may take place upon them, of sg 
slow a character as to lie entirely free from datiger. 

It is the immense Velocity with which llghliui|g 
travels, which pauses it to commit’sttcb fearfril Iiavoc 
when it strikcabadly conducting substances. 

/#■ 4 ■■ . 

MMlk—II . ... ^ 

.4 SpouwA Aftcliea,.-—The 'kUolien-iite in Spain is ..usually, 
made in (he following manner.'’ A square portion of ths. floiar iw. 
allotted El hearth. On (Wi ore laid logi of wood,;^*ix br, icreu 
feet in length, wilh their ends togelher, Tike the itMi of a gjpiy 
fire. As they are consumed, these logs arepnehed forwiird till 
^urnt QuU Above is the chimney, formed of hoarding in the 
'shape of an iramense funnd, with the broad part downwards, and’ 
reaching vithh* aboht seven feet of ^ fire. funnet couduefo 
to a narrower orifice above. Meat ieroasted, and all the cookery 
is carried on ^ the nse of the burning wood an this primi¬ 

tive health. 'retire if usually of enormous tise; and at the 
inn of Bonoeww^ a^eni^ occupiedi. two sidea ui which I was <- 
hot sorry to take an Mlf-hotir’a jfoat afiw nty supiier, the elevation... - . 
of the spot having hutde the. air chilly.—Trace/s in Irance aud 
Spalft, w the JRev, F, Tieuclu 
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[UMMtta dc' Banttlnl.l 

CASSETTA DE’ BURATTINI. 

box of puppets (Burattini or Fantoccini), or what 
is, or wu, legitimately called a puppet^sbow (irom the 
French word p<mpde), was more frequently exliibiteo at 
Rome and the other cities of Italy than the Magic 
LanterQ. There was mure life and Vaiiety in^H. Some 
of the burattini played comedy, some .tragedy ind 
Scripture pieces, which last bore a close family resem* 
blance to the old Mysteries and Moralities of the 
EiiglUh stage. The death of Judas Iscariot was a 
hivoarite subject; and particular attention was paid to 
the hanging scene, and to the last scene of «)!, where 1 
little devils with horns and tails came to clutch the^ 
trutor and apostate: 
a *■ Piombo qnsU' alma a 1' infernal riviera, 
i) si ft giau tnimuoto in gual tnomento.” 

** Down went the imnet loaded with his oiime— 

Down to deep ball; and eardiqualcet maik'd tiui time.” 

Even with the small box-puppets, or Burattini, playing 
id the dtreeti by broad duylignt, great efiects have boen 
pcoduced upon the Roman populace and tlie peasants 
of the neighbourhood ; and critics have been beard 
eriticisng the piece and the tiny puppets with all the 
mvity and acumen of Partiidge in ‘Torn Jopes,’ who 
wvod a puppet-show ” of all the pastimes upon earth.” 

Mach ingenuity was displayed by the ventrilomiatand 
piippet-inoVer inside the curtains, who not onjy moved 
the various figuyes and spoke foi his jiersonm dramatis, 

but, in many cases, invented and eaitcinporizod the 

’-- . 


dialogues Which wcf« put into their mouths. But far 



of that sort. There was such a theatre *t Romo in our 
time, though not quite in so flottrisbing a condition as 
one at Naples, whit^ stotod at the oorqer of a,strcet, 
opposite to the Oastello Nuovo, on tlie broad way which 
leads from the and that seat of fun and frolic the 
Molo” towards the Strsda Toledo and tbeeourllypart 
of* die city. those puppet theatres there was a 
tveil baise curtain, fooUii^ts, and 
~'e were going to say scenes; but 
«sl place were 


tegular sti^ wit 
other seoesbories, 

in the dnte ■unities of actionT time, 
strictly adhered to, there Was only oae aemte used fbr 




uy I 
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one playj sAtfashy s little stretch of the imagination 
this one sccne-'innistinct by age and long uw---«ught 


be takun juat as well fur a church as for acasile, or for 
a forest airfor a cave, oi for any other thing iii hand, 
this one scene sei ved for all manner of pieces, from the 
death of Cain to tlie exploits of Rtnaldo oi the misad¬ 
ventures of Policinells.] B ut here, as was the case with 
Parti idge’s fri^d, the figures weie as big as tiie life, or 
nearly so, and the whole pupiiet-ahow was perfuinud 
with great regulaiily and solemnity. Some oratois 
(■might have studied with advantage the striking atti- 
tudcB into which these figures were pulled and twitdied 
by the invisible iiioveis of the wjres; foi heie thete 
was more than one Pygmalion to give life, motion, and 
Biieecfa to the burattini; aud the machinery was far 
inorf! complicate and perfect than in the stieet shows. 
And some good people there weie who thought that 
the automata were mure natural and far inoic impressive 
than the living actors and ^■tresses of the penny 
theatres in their neighbourhood. One old boatman we 
knew who came from Sorrento, and who would never 
attend any other theatre than the pujipet-show. to 
which Re went regularly twice or thrice a week; but 
we believe that this arose out of some religious or 
moral scruples. The owner of that puppet theatre was ^ 
an ingenious man, and one that had a higli notion* ot 
the dignity of bis profession. iWben vei y hard pressed, 
be coudd not deny that a lepreaentation by living at tois 
and acti esses had some advantages over a lepicsentatlon 
by dolls aud puppets. “ But,” ho Would say, ” there is 
one decided advantage which I, as Impiesario, have 
over my rivals: they are always tormented by the wants, 
the caprices, and rebellions of their company; hut my 
little men and women of wood dtid wire and rags never 
give me any such trouble: theyue often made tosufier 
martyrdoms by the intolerable fynt^y of their prana 
donna, or of their chief tyrant, or prioio amonmo; with 
them it is alwajni hap^ning tJiK this lady has got a 
cold and won’t sing—that this gOntleman is in love, oft- 
in drink, or put Mmeir restraint fbr debt, and oan’t act; 
and then tlifi jars about the dUtrihution of parts, and 
the deadly jaidousv and hatreds tiiat bioak out, and 
ofrtimes mar tho lest piee^l' Bnt I know none ol 
these sore troubles t my company have no canriccs, no 
jealousies, no tyranny, no wants, no colds; they nevei 
quarrel with me or amoi% tbemselves, and, above all 
oiings, they never ask mo for money:—they are nc\ oi • 
misniig at pky or rehearsal; and when they are done 
playing, .Tq^oh' I (whack) 1 liaoiV them into mj buxi s ' 
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and luck them up! Ministers of $tate, who manage 
kingdoms, have been put to mani^ * royal 

coniuaiiy of actors and actresses. A nuui^ 

uiy Fantoccini.” 

in tile Elizabethan a^, when so ](sa<d» ifea Iwought 
fiom Italy to grace our literatiue am impove us in 
the arts, tue Fatttoocini, not thep introdttoed for Ute 
first time, appear to have become rather popolair 
England. It should appear. ho«ev«rt<abK tbeee fliit 
nupiiets were very dimioullve in eil^ and we|ie e$> 
lubiU'd only at fairs and wakes,, Bartholomew Few, 
ill London, was whare they ahiadd Bloat., Tlteir ymys 
were then called motions,*’ Boh Jonam makea his 
Baitholomcw F^r 'suppet*ebowtnan aay—*'Ohl the 
uioUuns that I, lAiithorn Lsatjkerh^ad, have mven light 
to ill iny time, aince fny maat%Pddi tlical jFerusalein 
was a Blatoly tlii&Bi and so was Nineveh, and the city 
ot .Norwich. -But the Gunpowoor Plot, 

there was a get-jwijn^!” • .Hus aifhne gr«t iiewonage 
says—” You^ home*wn sai|$ect8 prove eves,mfi heat, 
tliey aie so easymd familiar: thevflut too mutm learn¬ 
ing in their things now.«i>daya!'* Yet it should seem 
that Eastern and Scriptural subjects formed by fkr tho 
gt eater part of the atock of these puppet plays. In 
another place Bon Jonson, names one puppet play 
which enjoyed irlong run. and wRicli he calls “A new 
motion of tlie City, of Nineveh, with *JonaB and the 
Wliale.” 1’ These tiny puppets evidently aspired to no 
lnghi>r fame than such as could bn goUetf from children 
and the poorer people. But the bigger puppets, the 
Fatilocciiii, that were as large as life, or nearly so (like 
those of our Neapolitan manager), were dentined to 
obtain the admiration of the groWn-up fashionable 
world, and of fulUnown royalty itself. Some Italian 
specuUtora of this last kind found their way to Eng- 
.iriatid in Uie tinie of Charles II. In the summer of 
16*02 Samuel Pepys saw the puppOt plays in Coveiit 
Garden; and in the autumn of that year they were 
exTiihitcd before fCing Chades and the court in the 
palace of Whitehall. It was nearly at the same tihie 
that w'ouieti were first introduced upon thp Bug- 
lish stage to perform the female parts, which had 
hitherto been done by boys and youag men, the latter 
having aluays been clean shaved before they put on 
the diess uf^Desdemona or Ophelia, or of such other 
deiii ale ]iart as they illicit have to play. But this 
nearer approach to real lue did not affect the popu- 
laiity of the wooden actors. TiieTtalian puppet-shows 
took aniariugly, and continued for many years to be 
fietiiieuted ^ the fashionable world, and a large julkt 
of town. With n^y these shows even rivalled the 
Itahaii opera^'uf tnat day; and Signor NinoliniUri- 
nmidi, that admirable Neajmlitan singer and actor, was 
often desertt'd fur bis wooden countryman Pulicinelia 
and the oilier puppets iliat played tragedy and comedy. 
tTo b« continuoa.) 

• _ 

■ ATMOBPIIERIC RAILWAY. 

(Vjodi the Su))pteiiwBl W t)i« Penuy (!j cloiiaedU ) * 

In a hiief sketch of the history of this invention, in a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Vigooles (then professor of 
civil engineering at Univerwty College, London), to 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, in October, 
1H42. that gentleman obsorved that the idea of produc¬ 
ing motion by atmosplicric prmgre was conceived by 
Pajiin, tho well-known French engineer, nearly two 
centuries since; and that, after slumbering for mpre 
than a century, the subject had been successively taken 
up by Messrs. Lewis, Medhurst, Yallanoe* and Pinkus, 
and lastly by Mr. Clegg; by whom, in cmmectlon with 
tliv late Mr. Jacob Samuda, tiic practicability of this 
mode of locomotion has been fully proved. Of the 

* ‘ Otiriholoraew Fait.' f * Bvery Man out of bis ilui&our' 
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connection of the name of Lewis with this invention 
the writer has no ofiser inrimatiun; hut the ptd^ica- 
tions of the late Mr. Medburst, who was a p^tical 
mnehanidan or engineer, carrying on business in Lon¬ 
don, »nd known M the inventor of an ingenious print¬ 
ing-press, show that he not onlyscherished the of 
locomotion by atmospheric pressure for many years, 
hut alsp devised, among other plans for its aixompUalK 
Whidk oaoepjing in pnmtical detail, greatly 
reseiwfei'lbe pfffiknt ntmeiinberic railway. Medburst 
puMiwbd a; riiort sneount M nis scheme in 1810, under 
the title of * A New Method of Conveying Letters and 
Goods by Air.’ and in 1812 he issued another pamphlet 
of‘Calculations and Betnarks,’to prove the practica- 
bUijy and advantages of such a mode of conveyance; 
hut, aa hh obsarves in a mc^ sOcent work, ” these pub- 
tioations mot with that audiii'erenoe and contempt 
which UBpally attend aH attempts to deviate so wid% 
from liktabliBhed customs.** in the pamphlet from 
which this remark is quoted, which was published in 
1827, entitled * A Now System of Inland Conveyance 
for |Goods.and Passengers,' is a fuller account of the 
Vfunous model in which it was proposed to accomplish 
the derired object; the principal of which were, first, 
the construrlion of an air-tight tunnel of sufficient 
magnitude to admit the passage of carriages within it, 
running upon iron rails, and pruncUed by forcing in 
air behind them by pumping macninery, the carriages 
being made so nearly tu fit the tunnel that the air thus 
forc^ iu could nut pass them, but must act upon them 
as upon a piston; secondly, the propulsion of such 
carriages, in certain cases, in tho icvcrse dimtion, by 
exhausting the tunnel in front of them, instead of 
forcing, in air behind them; thirdly, tiia use of a 
smaller 'tunnel, containing what may be'termed a 
piston-carriage for the conveyance of goods within the 
tube or tunnel, and having a kind of valve which 
would open during the passage of the piston-carriage 
BO as to allow a tod from it to pass out of the tunnel, 
and afford tiie means of propelling a second carriage, 
for passengei's, running Upon a railway either above or 
alongside of the tunnel, in the open air: and, fourtlily, 
the construction of a rail way or tram-road, in the ceWtie 
of w'bich should he Irid a still smaller air-tight tube, 
containing a travelling piston which should be con¬ 
nected, as in the last-named contrivance, with an exte¬ 
rior carriage. One of the modes in which it was pro¬ 
posed to connectpriic carri^e outside the Hibo or tun¬ 
nel with tlie piston within it, was by an air-tight water- 
valve, which Imwevcr would only have been ap]dicable 
on a perfect level, and with a very low amount of at¬ 
mospheric jiressure; and another, applicable to all 
levels, was formed by thin clastic sheets of iron or 
co}l^cr, shutting down upon a soft substance, so as to 
form an air-tight joint, but capable of being (eadily 
lifted up tu allow the passage of the conqpcting-bar, 
by the action of a wheel connected with the piatun. In 
all cases Medhurst appears to liavc contemplatod 
moving the piston by forcing air into the tube behind 
it, and thereby forming a pteuuui, in pf^re^ to 
forming a vacuum exhausting the tube in adhi’ance 
of it; and he seems also to have formed a very inade¬ 
quate idea of the degree of 8tmos}ffisric pressure nerea- 
sary to produce rapid motion, imagtaiug that in a 
tunnel at thirty feet sectional area, carriages might be 
ptopelled at the rate of ilKty miles per nour without 
the ceudemntion of the air hwoinh>8 uncomfortable to 
the passengers, who, acoording to his original plan, 
would not have been riilelded j^om its effects. 

Before the pubiicatiou .of the lastjncntioned ,^paxtt^ 
phlet o| Medhurs^ but many years after the original 
nromulgatisB of ms adieme. Mr. Valiance, of Brigntn. 
drew public tilention to a amsller project, whjgk 
being brought forward ^ a season of extraordinary spa 
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ealation, pxcilcd much w«U as no liWc 

ridieule. Vallancc's scheme,.wiilra vu fuQ^ explained 
in a pamphlet published h^'McIn 1825, entitled * Con* 
sideralibiffi on the expedience ef sinking capital in 
Rail«ra;ys,’ was, like Medharst's original d^ign, for 
conveying passengeriialong a railway laid witnin an 
air-light tunty^ wbi<m<i>e propoBed to construct either 
of £Bst4roQ or of vitrified clay resembling common 
brickwork, but less permeahie to «ir; but khowing 
that experioieau had proved wvery great loss of power 
to result from tbe attempt to impel air throngh a long 

B ' le, be propaeed to set the piston-carriage in motion 
ely by exhausting the tunnel ki advance of it and 
suffering the full pressure of the atmospiiere to act 
upon its rear. This plfo, which was patented in 28!^, 
was brought into experimental operation at Brighton 
upon a Bufflcicntly large scale to prove the possibility of 
BO singular a mode of transport, but, had there been no 
otlier difficulties, the objections of the travelling public 
to transmtssiem in a dark dose tunnel would have 
proved sufficient to prevent its general adoption. 

About the year 1835 the subject was revived in 
consetfuencepf a patent being taken out by Mr. Henry 
Pinkus, an Auicrican gcotloman residing in England, 
for an apparatus which he calioit the Pneumatic Rail-; 
way, ana which, as originally proposed, was to consist 
of a cast-iron tube nom thirty-six to forty inches 
diameter internally, of an average thickness of three- 
quarters of an incii, and having a longitudinal slit or 
opening from one to two inches wide along what was, 
when laid in its proper position upon the railway, 
intended to be its upper side. Two ribs or checks, 
cast with the tube, along the sides of this opening, 
formed a Cbanuel or trough from four to llvj^ inches 
wide and deep, which, in order completely to close in 
the tube or tunnel, and prevent^the ingress of air, was 
filled with a valvular cord of some soft and yielding 
substance strengthened by being formed upon a pe¬ 
culiarly constructed iron cnain. so arranged that when 
the valve was laid in itg place in the trough, the soft 
matter should completmy exclude the passage of air, 
while the iron portion of the valve, lying upon and 
catering the edges of the vertical cheeks, should at 
once protect the valvular cord from injury and pre¬ 
vent its being forced into the tube by an external 
pressure, within this tube was placed a piston- 
carriage, denominated the dynamic, traveller, which 
was impclldi forward by the prossiflpe of the atmos- 
phdro in its rear whenever, by the action of pumping 
machinery connected with the tube, a partial vacuum 
was formed in front of it. In the rear of the piston 
the dynamic traveller carried an apparatus for lifting 
the valvular cord out of its seat, so as to allow of the 
free passago along the slit or opening of a connccflng 
bar oy which the dynamic traveller was placed in 
communication with an external carriage, called the 
governor, to which the vehicles to be drawn were at¬ 
tained; and immediately after the parage of this 
connecting-rod tlie valve wm restored to its place, its 
tidto being fresh lubricated by an apparatus attached 
to the governor, and the whole being pressed firmly 
doton by « wheel or roller. In this form of the appa¬ 
ratus the governor and the carr^ge attached to it ran 
npos attached to or cast ujpon the external sidee 
;h 0 i .tte pneumatic tubq; hut in a subsequent modifica- 
i tioft of the invention the tube was greatly reduced ki 
'ai|e, ailMl'Md downin the middle of the track 0|r an 
. oira^ary mSway, and a kind of ppedmatic locomotive 
coiiriRe win sabfefilutcd for the governor, the pistons 
of this engifto'wbifkiag after the manner of a common 
ietsomotiveAengine, excepting that, in lieu of steam, a 
motive pawin’ was to be obtained from the atmosphere, 
td.^ejwifSed tube, with whichtlipengine was 
^'Jb Tte former plan was pub- 
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" Jicly exhibited in a small model, and an exporiineuial 
^’ailway was partially laid down near the Kensington 
Canal for the trial of the latter upon a practical scale, 
Uhder the auspices of an as^iation formed for bring¬ 
ing the pneumatic railway into use; but, from what 
hause weuretiotuware, the matter fril through. 

The fhilure wluch had attended so many attempts to 
bring pneiimatio teansp^ to a practical trial led to a 
very general feeling of distrust, when; in 1840, Messrs. 
Clegg and-Samuda hr ought- forward their “Atmos¬ 
pheric Hml way;** but afw some satisfactory experi¬ 
ments upoik« more limited scale, those #%entlemeii 
arranged with the proprietors of the then unfinishcil 
Thalnes .Innction or West London Railway for llie 
temporary of a portion of their line near Worm¬ 
wood Scrubbs, upon which they laid down about half 
a mile of railway, with a rising gradierit partly of oiio 
in one hundred and tn'cnty, and partly of one in sine 
hundred and fifteen^ and with the disadvantage of a 
very batUy lait^track formed of old contactor's rails 
(which, it is curiods to observe, had formed part of the 
original rails of the Liverpool and Manchester Kafl- 
way); yet, nOtwitlmtanding these and other unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances arising from the imperfection 
of the machinery, and tb(v shortness of the line, which 
would not admit .df the attainment*of a maximum 
speed, the resfllts of the first trials, on the lltb of 
.Tune, 1840, s^oWed a maximum speed of thirty miles 
per hour with a load of five tons nine hundredw<*igbt 
in one can-iage, and of twenty-two miles and a half 
jier hour with a load of eleven tons ton hundredweight 
in two carriages. This experimental line, wliicli had 
an atmospheric tube of only nine inches tlianicinr, uas 
publicly exhibited in action at intervals, for many 
months, during which it was visited by many cmincMit 
engineers of this and other countries, and its succcssfi 
was considered by the directors of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway to be so decisive,•that they deler- 
rained to adopt the atmospheric mode of working ujxtn 
a jfrojected extension of their line from Kingstown to 
I^lkey,4kc gradients and curves of which rendered it 
unsuitable for working by locomotive enfpncs. 'I’his 
line, which was s6 far completed as to be ready for 
working in August, 1843, is at pre.sent (Dei-cmber, 
184-D the only line of atmospheric railway ip existence, 
the first-mentioned line having been removed to allow 
the completion of the West London Railway, wh'u-.li is 
worked by locomotivfls; but though no other lines aio 
yet made, the London and Croydon Railway Company 
niit recently obtained parliamentary sanction to a plaii 
for laying down a line of atmospheric railway, along¬ 
side of their present road, from Bbndofl to Croydon, 
and making an extension of the same from Croydon 
to Epsom, by which arrangement there will be a com¬ 
plete atmospheric line of about eighteen miles, half of 
which will run parallel with and close to a railway 
worked by locomotive engines, tlfiis affording the most 
satisfactory data for comparison ,J|>etween the two 
modes of transport. 

!To bn'ralllioed.] 


CHAUCER'S 

CANTERBURY TALES. 

• . _ 

III.-^-Thk Ki(fiofi**s TAbz~contimicd. 


Iw the grove, at the place and time appointed, Arciir 
and Palambn met• 

Tlien ebangat gan the colour of their face; 

Right Bs the hunta iu the.rf^ie of Thrace 
That standeth at a gappe y'iui a epeor, 

When hunted is the lioii or the bear, 
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And liearetli liim*come ruining hi tlie grove*,?* 

Aud brealcing botli the bougbb*, and tlw leav^ ' ’ 

And tbiiikefh—Here conieth iny .mortal enemy, . 
Witbonten fail he must be dead or I; 

Fur either I must slay him at the gap^ 

Or ho must (lay me, ifthat me niMh^.t> . 

So fareden tiiey in ebanging of tUmr h^ . '. 4^. 

There was no “ Good day” exebaogedt no salo^ii'g; bdt 
prcsenlly helping eaq^ other to Mtn, titey rbslied: to 
the coniiiftt with thoir sharp «pew»—Pajanjon appear* 
ing like a wild lion, and Aroite as a cniot tiger. 

Tlieseus that iiimping. ro«le forth with Hypolita and 
lilinily, and UN court, all clad in green, to huot^ and by 
('hauoe came to the very grove where the tete knights 
u cro lighting'; and wlusre * 

Under Die sun be lookhd, and anon 
tie was'warb of Arehe and Falamon, 

and saw that • 

bri^bfe sarorde* irenten to and fro 
8u bidruiisly, that with the low^ etroke. 

It socuiod diat it woolde fell aii oak. • * 

JJnshingbetween the combatants,Tbeseuacommanded 
Uk'iii todc.sist, and to tell him wbaiitb#d men they 
were who thus ventured to fight without any proper 
officer standing by. Palatnon hastily answered, Sire, 
^vhat noedeth many words? We hwa both deserved 
(loath. Two miscrahle wretches arc we, wifeary of our 
lives; and as thou art a rightful lord andjydge, show 
iifcrcy to neither of us. Slay me first for charity’s 
aalco, but slay my companion also. This is Arcite, who 
came to Ihy gate calling himself Philostrate, and who 
has so long deceived thee, that thou ^hast made him 
thy chiefc scpiire. This is he that loves Emily. And 
siiK e the day is come that I must die, I confess plainly 
that I am I'alamon. 

i'lu'sous said, This is a short conclusion, and I will* 
record it. There is no need to humiliate you with the 
hangman's cord; yoa shall die by tlie weapon of mighty 
Mars. 

'I’hen began Uie queen, and Emily, and all the ladies 
of the train, to weep for pitv. Have mercy, lord! 

I hey cried, iallipg upon their kuees. And at last the 
licrce mood of Thestms was assuaged, •lie began to 
think that every man will help himself in love, if he 
eiiti, and be looked with compassion upon the women, 
who ivcpt eoutiuually. So when his ire had departed 

He gan to looken up with eyvn ligh^ • 

and spoke thus; — ^ , 

The G.)(l of love, all, BetutUcile/ 

Hiiw iniglity and bow great a lord i* he. 

Agaiiidt hi* ni%ht, mre gatneii non olistAele*, 

He may be clepM a God, for bit mir&clct, 

Fur ho cun inak(?u owen gai(w, 

Of every heart, a* that him lut deviw. 

I,ook here upon this Arcite and this Palamon ! They 
were out of prison, might hhvo lived royally in Thebes— 
tlicy knew I was theifi, mortal enemy, and that their 
death is the penally for their conyng into my hands, 
yet liath Love brought them hVlier:— 

Who mays tic a fool, but if he love? 

Beiiold for Goddc* sake, that littest above 1 
, See, how they bleed! 

And, best of all, she, for whom, thmf do ,idl this, knOws 
no more of it than a cuckoo or a hare. But I, in my 
time, have been a servant of Lovfcand am a^re how 
sorely it can oppress a man. So I forgive you this 
trespass,and you shall both sw^ar nevermore to n^ke 
war upon gic or my beloved comitry,, and to heOomp as 
far as |)os^b}e my friends. The kni^ts s wore as',ho 

To speak of wealth and rmeage, conUnuE>d 'Fheseus, 

* Grove*,* 


^h of ye were v«*thf of Emily, she were a 

dnehess or a qpoen, but. ys may .not both wed her: 

„ , <in*ofyo«,alibe bim loth or lief,* 
must go pijwi in on ivy leaf, 

JTqw b«trken. to what I propose. Each of you-Shall 
go where he plcsoes, and this day fifty weeW h^m-e 
rctorn with » hundred knights armed ready for battle. 
And this I promise, as l am a knight, that whoever with 
ids hundred shall slay'h^antagonist or drive him out 
of the lists, sitpll have Ensily to wife. I wit] make the 
Ibts hejre in ihis place. And God so judge me as 1 
shall j ddge hrtuy. . « . . 

Who loOketii lightly n(iw bat Palamon t 
Wlio springeth up for joye but Arcitef 
Who oould it tell, or wbo eouldJt endite, 

Tbejoye that hmakOd in tbepKKe, ^ 

Wiien Theseus bath done so fair a grace f * 

And now Theseus goes briskly to work to prepare 
the royal lists; never before in the world was there so' 
noble on amphitheatre as the one he built. Its com¬ 
pass was a mile about. It had wails of stOhe, with 
ditches outside. The shape was round, and the seats 
were so arranged that no man hindered another from 
seeing. On the eastern and western sides were gates 
of Hgirble. In brief, never was there raised in such 
limits such a place; for all the most skilful aTtiflcers, 
ainlere, and sculptors of the kingdom were engaged 
y Theseus for its erection. 

For the performance of rites and sacrifices, Theseus 
raised an oratory on the eastward gate in worship ot 
Venus; and another on tho western gate in remem¬ 
brance of Mars; and a third in a turret on the wall, of 
white alabaster and rod coral, in worship of Oiana. 
liut 1 mTiSt|iisct forget to speak of the noble Carvings 
and jjicturCT, or the diape and countenances of the 
figures, that were in thes^three oratories. 

First ill the temple of Venus inayst tbou 8 (h>, 

Wrought on the wall, full {nleous to beltuld, 

The broken slocpas, and the sikesf cold, 

The sacred tcares, and the wahn^tiiigs.l 
Tlie fiery strijikes of the d^irings, ’ 

• Thot I.a)vb’8 sqrraiil* in this life enduren;— 

The oaths* that their coveiuuil* assurcii. 

Pleosancc and Hoiie, Desire, Fuolhiirditirss, 

Beauty aud Vouth, .— ■ and RichCss, 

CiiarmSs and Force, Takings uid Flattery, 
lfi.speno£,§ Business, and Jealousy,— 

Thai wi^ed of yellow go1des|| a gnrl&iid. 

And liad a cuckWi sitting on bor hand ; •' 

Feastes, instruments, and cairulbs aud daiii.'.rs, 

Lust and array, and all the circumsUnces 
Of Love, wliicli that I reckon and reckon shall 
By order iveren painted on the wall, 

Anti more than 1 can make of mention ; 

For Bolbly^ all tlie Mount of Citheron, 

There** Venus hath her principal dwelling. 

Was showbd o» the wall in pdrtraying, * 

With all tlie garden, and tlie lustiness, ff 
Nouglit wits forgottenTbe porter Idleness; 

Ne N&rciisut, tbe fair of yore agone; 

Ne yet the folly of King Solomon; 

Ne yet the greate strength of Heidhles f ' 

Til' euchautment of Medea and Circiw; 

Ne of Tumus tbe liasty fieroc couriige, 

Ne riclie .CriBsus oaitif iu servftge. 

lliui may yo' see that wisdom nor richt^,. , . • 

•Beauty nor skighte, strength nor banliuesi, 

Ne may with Venus holden eliamparty jJJ 
for as Aejileases she may gukl^the world. A thousand 
more examples might be given, but It^ ^hesfb eufiicc. 
The statue of Venus was tnily glonoui, sh 8^,0 appeared 
floating ort the sea, partially covered by tl^.greep and 
transparent wavesf , . - . 

* Gl.rd. t Sighs. .4 XAmeidaticns. . § Fspense. . 

II The flower call^ the tumsol, wbicli is yellow. . 

f TVuly. • ** Where. ft Kiijoymentor delight; 

• J} Slmre of power. 
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A eitoir* in lor rithtliMid l«dd« die, 
Anri on her head, iW IMrtD m, 

A roi^ gulmd ftmriti <MUl 
Above her head bet do<MtlBaMriny< 


la Hie temple of mij^y Bfanllw Red, the Will wag 
painted like the iotenor of the great temple of lltoni 
in Thrace, wht^ the god hath htt eorereign manaioil, • 

I’iigtoadMiMillwwmiaUdalbrM, . 

In whiib there woanemt fidtber man are Ig ia et, 

WMt knotty, gnarry^ butA. treUe old, ' 

Of atnbbee lairp and Mdeoua to bebold, 

In which there Wi a rambie and a iwongh, 


As fhou|^aotorm Amild bnnten every bough} 
And downward fimia a lulL under a be^| 

Three etood the trende of Mare anninoirat, 
Wrought all wSMd eteel, of which iHi' eutrde ' 
Wae long and Strait, and ghastly fbr to see; 

And (hereout eawe a rage amt mob a vii%| 

Tint It made all the gatto for to rbe. *• 

The northern lig^t in at tlie doore ebooe, 

For window rm tiie wall ne war (here none, 
Through which toen niighteu any light disentr. 
The door was oil of adamant etorti’, 

Yclencliid overthWiut and dndeiotiR 
With irM tough; and for to make it olrong, 
Evrey jnUar the teronlr W sustoneV 
Ww toime>tr<iat, qf won height and iheeu. 

There saw 1 ttrit the dark imaging 
Of Felony, and all the compaiciug; 

The cruel ire, red as any glede,** 

The pirk-purM\ and eke the pale drede, 

The smiire with (be knife under the cloak; 


The shepentt burning, wirir the hlacke smoke; 
The treason of the murdering in the bed; 

The open war, witli wmuidto all he^bled ; 
CuiifekelJ with bloody knife, and sharp met^e. 
All full oi chirking was that sniry place! 

The slayer of himself yet saw 1 Ineie, 

His heartf‘s blood liath batnM all his hail; 

The niulTdriven in the chode§§ on lieight; 

The culde death, with mouth gaping upiigbl. 
Amiddci of the temple sat Miscliaiice, 

With disromfmtllnd sorry countenance ; 


* A musical iustrnnieut, supposed to be a kind of dulcimer. 


Dwelletlu 
I Rush. 

Ift Stalilc. 


t Gnnrleil, 
^ Sustain, 
Xt Contest. 


§ Steep, or declivity, 
naming coal. 
Hair of the mad. 


Yet HUr'I Woodnen* laughing in bit rage, 

Armed Coi^aint, Outheii^t and fierce Oiitr&ge; 

The oarrioaf in the bush With throat ycorven, 

A thoosand slain, and not onalm ystarveu ;§ 

The tyrant with the prey by force yreft 5 
The tewn deitroytdOTthere wee aoming left. 

Yet saw 1 burnt the dtipnee lio[^teree jy 
TUs huat'il yitmngled with toe wQde brnre; 
t • ThlsSiiK toetung** thoobild tijtot in the onidlc; 

, The aoKyeeaiMd for all h»]^ ladle ( 

Kought Was torgotby (V iufoituni of Msrtd.ff 
inre carter overridden wUb iiie carte, 

the Woeel fidl low bo lay Aiwu. ^ 

Atxwi^ paintod in (li« tower, CwqtKWt sat, in gieat 
bohoar, witii a swmd waapended a thread over Ins 
head. Thp dtataa of hiark armed, kiolced gi im, and .a 
woU stood before him fit hia Seot, 

^itiieyenHd, andofamaWheeab 
The walls of ihe temide of Diana were painted tfi’cry- 
wlicap wilh stories «jff tlie hunt and of t-bame-laced 
ehaatity: of*'Ca)iatQ, who 08 'oitded Hiana and n.m 
turned into c bcAt, and afterwards into the Inad-itoi , 
of Actmp t««|H»|d hvW^n wwn bounds for havitit; nhilst 
huntiqjg dtoOOTdPI UW goddeiljhatbinR; ol Atalant.!, 
and Meleagpr, and nuthy (ftherar Who hunird the wild 
boar, and 8ufere4>in tBdseqneitce .froib l)i.inA much 
care and iniMiiy. The goddosg Hat on a Imu full high, 

W ith smallc houtidto ail about lire feet { * 

And ifiiilemealh her feet she hod a moon, 

VI5s*i«g it was, sad slmulde wanen smin. 

In gaudy green toe etotue cloihcd was, 

With bw in hand; 

and arrows in th^ quiver at her back. 

Thus weiP the lists made and ariaiiged by Theseus, 
at his great eobt; and wondiously the whole pleaw'd 
inm. And now Uie day approached ol the return ot 
Palamon and Arcitc. 

• Madniws. t Qsitcry. J A putrefying body of (he dentl 
, § That is to say, not t/slarwn, ui dead, from disease, or qualm. 

II The meaning seems to Is* the ship wai Imint eien as shi - 
, ater, dmetA—happe, on the waves; fur of (liose two Saxon noids 
that we have italicised hoppeatirea apiiears to have been formed 
•[ Hunter. •* bevouriiig, 

ft The Julian fonn of the word Mar«. 

, [To ho eonlinaed.J , 
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lUnvfwMon Cliiltch, from the Soutli-vast,] 


BARFRESTON CHORCH. 

On the chalhy downs between CatWcrbury and Dover, 
about midway between the two. and about two miles 
north of the turnpike-road, is situated one^ of the 
earliest specimens of our ecclesiastical architecturfe 
yet remaining in a state of good pw}8ervation. It is 
the interesting little church of Barfreslon, to which has 
been very commonly assigned an Anglo-Saxon origin, 
chiefly on account of the style of its arches. It has 
latterly been shown that the round arch was not a pe¬ 
culiarity of the Anglo-Saxons;* and Mr. Chailes 
Clarke, in Britton’s ‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain,’ has assigfied reasons for fixing the date 
of the erection about the end of the eleventh century. 
His reasoningts, that prior to the Conquest the parish 
appears to have been in a great measure uncultivated, 
and not to have belonged to any great proprietor. 
Subsequent to that event the whole parish became the 
property of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and after him it 
was divided into the two manorial portions of Bar- 
freaton and Hartanj^r, each of which was held by the 
service of performing watch and ward, and otherwise 
contributing to the dcfenc%of Dover Castle. . Barfres- 
ton, in the Domesday Survey, was returned as consist¬ 
ing of two yokes, one of wbij^b is stated. to he wortli 
10 «., the other being untaxed, knA both Were given to 
■Hugh de Port. Hartanger became tife properly of 
Simon Fits Adam, who held it M a knifes foe of Dover 
Castle, by the service of fiftpen-days’ #a|d, and in the 
Domesday SurWsy it is alvfiOf, ;By these two 

families, and about this time,'Mr. ClflMke tmpposes the 
edifice to have been erected, and some peculiarities in 
the construction, (d* the.church seem to warrant tiie 
condusioa. 

The church itselt is but small, suitable to the siae of 
the parish, which is stated by Hasted to contain four 
hundred and seventy acre’s; hut in the Population 

No. 833. 


Returns of 1841 the number is given as three hundred 
and sixty only, and the population at one hundred and 
twenty-five, of whom one hundred and twenty-three 
had been born in the county. The church consists of 
a nave and chancel, the whole iftterior length of which 
is about forty-three feet; the width of the nave is six¬ 
teen feet eight inches, of the chancel thirteen feet six 
inches; they are separated from each other by a round- 
iicaded aich with zigzag mouldings, having on each 
aide an arciied niche, which Mr. Clarke supposes wen* 
for the enclosure of the scats claimed for the manors 
already noticed, and were partially open for allowing 
a view of the altar, with the offices of religion there 
performed, though now closed with plaster and white¬ 
wash. At the west end are two windows, one of which 
is large, with a niullion. At the east end are three 
arched windows, with a circular one above, surrounded 
witli a band of heads, interspersed with deformed 
animals and flowers. On the south and north ^sides 
are four windows, between niches, of whicii there are 
five on the south side of the nave, with pointed arclies, 
while the windows of the chancel have something like 
ogee arches, and the four niches have round arches. 
There are ornamented string-ceurscs dividing the ele¬ 
vation into two parts, but at different lieigbta in the 
nave and chancel. There are two entrances on the 
south side, of which the principal one is in the nave, 
agd of this we give a representation. 

This doorway, as will be seen, is very richly orna¬ 
mented. On the transom of the arch, Christ is re¬ 
presented in the centre throned on a cloud, with the 
right hand elevated os giving the benediction; the other 
rOitl on a hook lying on hie righf knee, and surrounded 
with foliage. Two scroll cornices suaronnd this, and 
on the architrave above is a figure with uplifted hands. 
The architrave itself, in a double circuit, contains, 
in twenty-six Porapartments, each separated by foliage, 
a series of figures in various attitunca but of whmb 

■ ' VoL. XIV.—Q 
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the meaning is wholly loat. On the pillara on the 
right hand of the doer i« the ecolptureof a military 
figure on horeeback, which in its general appearance 
reaemUes the horsemen in the B^enx tapeetryt thongh 




the hnltnrt is rather flatter. There is no tower, hut 
formerly a wooden turret was added, which has been 
long «Bce removed. Under the windows at t}>e east 
end are two recesses, “ conjectured,” says Mr. Clarke, 
Vto have been formed [as places of sepulchre] for 
those owners of the manors within the parish who 
wei^'tbe constructors of the church, as they arc evi* 
dently an after work, yet of sufficient antiquity.” 

Hiottgh occasiondly subjected to the process of 
white-washing, the whole has been preserved in a 
tolerably perfect state, and lias been recently repaired 
in a very good taste, and at an expense, it is said, of 
nearly two tbonsand pounds. It stands nearly in the 
centre of the narisli, and is dedicated to St. Mary. 11 is 
a.tectory, in toe gift of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
in the ‘Report of the Commissioners appointgd by 
Ilia Majesty to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenue 
of England and Wales,’published in ISS.'S, the church 
isatat^ to bo capable of accommodatiag one hundred 
nersema. and the net yearly value of the rectory to be 
Ids/., exclusive of 200/. per annum allowed by the 
Collie. The soil of the pariidi on the hills is chiefly 
chalk, and not very fertile; the valleys lutvo a deeper 
staple of clay, and are Kiore productive^ The whole is 
chMy arable. It is said to be exceedingly healthy. 
Hasted giyesa curiom account of a funeral, in which 
Uie deceased, the persons officiating, and the mourners, 
had all attained ages varying from nighty to one hun¬ 
dred years. It has no fair, uor any charitable endow- 
!«ienti. ' ■ '' . e 

We dmay add that the road to Bu-freston (pronounced 
Barstoa) froto Dover furnishes a very pletjaant excur- 
siota aadMrflidnga gre^ variety of scenery; the heights 
of WestUlifi^ low, quiet, rural seclusion of River, 
tile i^anitations .that uccasionally intervene, the open 
; dowo^i^ 48 ;I) 0 rder of cultivation near the road, and 
tins ocean qjieiiungottt <from behind, after a cpiisidcr- 
alde pait <h tSewevation has been gained. ‘ 


At the southern ext)'en»tW parish are found 
some Roman luihu^ hut thcprincM lie in the affioin- 
iug parish Of Sibertstrhll. Thesuiwce of the whole of 
these Downs, known as Barbapi Downs, though lying 
in several parishes, iaan altcjmtion of hill gud dialc. On 
oneeif the etevations is TIiree-Barrow Down, so called 
from tliiree barrows or tutnuU on it, . At this spot are 
some carious, remains of RtMUan intrenchments; Uic 
earthworks are large, the trenches deep, the 
whole of contidsralue extent, occupying the entire 
front of Dcnn liill on the edge of the .Downs. These 
inUrenchtnefU are sai<Pto have formed th* principal 
camp of Cmsar, and were certainly well adapted for 
such a purnoBc, ss from thence he commanded the 
country he had passed, and on. the shore of which he 
had left his fleet, before he prepared himself for an 
ad^nce. There are many other Roman remains in 
diment parts of . these Downs. ^ 

CASSEITA DE’ BURA'lTMfl. 

[Conctnded ftom p. Ids ] 

At this time or .early in the eighteentli century the 
puppet-show manager was not an Italian, but a native 
of this island, named Fqwell, who has been handed 
down to the «d>ni|;ai9ion of posterity it» the ‘ Tailor ’ and 
‘Spectator,’ and whose ferae has been preserved in 
other enduring records. This Powell, it appears, ex¬ 
hibited alterimtely in Covent Garden, I.«ndon, and at 
a tlicatre of his own in the gay city of Balli. Steele 
and Addison—for both these eminent writers had a 
hand in the paiwrs about Powell in the ‘ Taller ’—are 
supposed to have typified, by the character and doings 
of the puppet-showman and his rivals, a fierce literary 
controversy between Hoadley and Blackball, Itisliop of 
Exeter; but, read in their obvious sense, their deecrijv- 
tious are very amusing. All the women, tliey say, arc 
gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, &]»cak- 
ing for bis Puiicli, Ik bespattering people of honour, 
ami saying many things which ought uol to be said. 
“I am credibly informed,” says Steele, “ that he makes 
& profane lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the dishonour of- Isaac Bickerstaff with great fami¬ 
liarity. ..I think 1 need not say much to con¬ 

vince all the world that this Mr. Powell, for that is his 

name, is a pragmatical and vain person. ..But 

1 would have iiim to know that I can look beyond his 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of liis art; 
and that it is only % these ;^dreB that the eye of the 
spectator is cheated, and hindered from seeing tliat 
there fe a thread in one of Punch’s chops, which draivs 
it up and lets it fall at the discretion of tlieaaid Powell, 
who stands behind and plays him, and makes him 
speak saucily of his betters.” In another placo the 
' Tatler ’ 8)ieak8 out still more plainly.—“ Mr. Powell,” 
says the fictitious Bickerstaff, was so disingenuous as 
to make one of lua puppets (J tm«/< I knew which ^ them 
U was) declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac 
Bickerstaff, a pretended eaquire, bad written a scurril- 

oua piece to tne dishonour of that rank of men. 

I do therefore solemnly declare, notwithstanding that 
I am a great lover of art and ingenuity, that if I hear 
he opens any of his people’s mouths against me, I shall 
not fail to write a critique upon his whole perform-' 
ance; for I must confess, that I have uat^rally so 
strong a desire df praise; imt I cauno; bear reproach, 
though from a piece of timber. As for Punch, who 
takes all opportunity of bespattering me, I know very 
well bis origin, and have been assured by the joiner 
who put him together that he^was long in dispute with 
himself whether he should turn him into several pegs 
and utensils, or make hip the pan he is. The same 
person confesaed P md that be had once actually laid 
aside his head.,for a.nut-criudcer. As for his scoldiog 
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wife, Itowever she may value herself at vresont, it ii 
very well known that slw is but a piotje of crab-ireo. 
Tins artifitwr furthw whispeicj in my ear, that'all fam 
courtiers and nobles were taken out of a quickset 
hedge not far feom Islington; and that Dr. Faustus 
himself, wIjo is now so great a conjurer, is sujyposed to 
have learned bis whole art from an old woman in that 
noiglibouritood, wbqpi he long served in the figureof 
a broomstick.” 

This Powell flie poppeNibowDian, and ha drama of 
‘ Dr. Faustus,’ which is said to liave been performed 
’0 crowdcd'houBCB tbrongbunt two soason^to the utter 
neglect of good plays and living players, did not escape 
the keen pteture^satiro of Hogarth. ^In one of •his 
plates a great crowd is seen rushing into a doorway, 
over which Punch or a harlequin is pomtlng to the in- 
sciiption, “Dr. faustus is herebehind tnecrowd a 
woman is wheeling a barrow and crying about as wt&te 


barrow is filled. In Ibis picturePowell and hia 
puppets appear as rivals to that famous conjuror, 
mountebank, and slcight-of-iiaAd man, Fatfa br Fhwkes, 
who has taken post on the opposite'wide of the way, 
and is also drawing a crdwd«ta see his perfonnanecs ; 
but it should sdOm that these t#akgreat luminaries 
smiictinieh sliincd in coiyunction, and^hat the con- 
jun-r and the puppet-showman were occasionally close 
allies. In an am ertisenfent and puff which has scarcely 
been surpassed even in the puffing age we live in, it 
is said—“Whereas the town liath ooch lately alarmed, 
lliat the famous Fawkes was robbed and murdered^ re¬ 
turning from performing at the iSfic/icM of Bucking¬ 
ham's home at Chelsea; which leport being laised and 
pi iiUcd by a person to gain money to liiiuself, and preju¬ 
dice l!ic iibove iHcntioncd Mr. Fawkes, whose unpasBl- 
leled pel furmance has gained liiin' so much apjilausc 
Iroin the grcalestVfquality, and most curious observers; 
we think, both in justice to tiic injured gentleman and 
fur the satisfaction of his admirers, that we canifol 
jilcase our readem better than to acquaint thtan he is 
.alive, and will not only perform his usual suiprising 
dexterity of liand, posture-master, and musical clock, 
but, for the greater diversion of tlic quality and gentry, 
lias agreed vsith the famous Powell, of the Bath, for the 
season, who has Ifie largest, richest, and most natural 
figures and finest machines in England, and whose 
former performances in Covent •Garden here so en¬ 
gaging to the town as tp gain the ajiprobation of the 
licst judges, to show his puppet plays along with liini, 
beginning at the Christmas holidays next, at tlie Old 
Tennis Court,*in James’s Street, near the Ilaymarket.” 
At Orth time (in the days of gitod Queen Anne) Powell, 
acting for hmiseif and by himself, placed his show 
under tlie piazzas of Covont Garden. The ancient 
tjudcr-sextoii and pew-opener of St. Paul's Church, 
Covent Carden, complained to the ‘ Spectator ’ that lie 
found bis i^ngregation how take llie warning of the 
church bell, which he had daily rungfor twenty years, 
for morning and evening prayer, as a summons to 
Powell’s puppet-show under the piazzas, instead of a 
summons to church. “ I have,’* says the poor bell¬ 
man, ‘‘placed my son at the piazzas, to acriuaint the 
ladies that the bell rings for church, and that it stands 
on the dither side of tbeGat^en, but theyot.ly laugh at 
the child. . I desire you would lay tlife letter before all 
the world, that I may not be made sucli a too! for the 
future, gnd that Punchinello may ehoosO hwirs less ca¬ 
nonical; As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full 
congregfttiim, rihilcWeiiavc a very thin house." 

PoWeU, as hM l^n observed, was an ihUovattn",* for 
wbRc Ins contemporwy puppet-show managers per¬ 
formed ftio‘OW CrcattoqonhcWorld’and ‘Noah’s 
• ‘ l..oinlou.’ Edited Uy Cliavlcs Kidglit. 


I Flood,’ after the fashion of the aacjeiit mysteries and 
moralities, Powell introduced a pig to dance a niiigtet 
with Punch.* ‘ Whittington and his Cat,'as played hy 
PowoH’s puppets, rivalled the popularity of the opens 
of' Rinaldo and Armida,' as playr'd and sung by nesii 
and blood Italians in the Haymarkct-f Powell was 
deformed and a erfpple, but he made bay while {he 
sun shone, and g^ew rich by exhibiting his puppeta 
shows lfci^ti;ih«t taste n^sed away. His friehd, and 
some tiaBje'-h^djuthr, Mr. Fawkes, the conjuier, also 
made a Is^ fortune. Our conjurers and showmen 
arc n<A so mfiuiftte and so worldly wise now-a-days; 
but other exhibitors, and impostors of a much less in¬ 
nocent and infinitely less amunng kind, still .grow rich 
upoi^the bad taste and credulity of tlte Umes. After 
a reign longer than that of must sovereigns, punch 
was Compelled to abdicate tlie realms of Covent Gar* 
•len and.St. James’s, and all the puppets were fain to 
ii'trcat 10 obscurer regions. Tlie growa-up people 
quality had renounced their allegiance, and after 
this revolution the fiuppet-sbow (however big the 
figures might be) was considered as an amusement fit 
"or none but children and poor people. It, however, 
ook a long time to put down the puppet tbeatres<i^to- 
jrtlier. In the early |iart of the present century there 
was a theatre of the kind in the vicinity of Fleet Street,$ 
and anoibcr in some street or lane in the lieart of the 
■ity. We well remember seeing ’ Romeo and Juliet’ 
ilayetl at one of these liouses, to the oukienl deVight of 
an audience which certainly did not consist entirely of 
diildren. But now the only remnant of these gloiics 
s to he found in the Punch of the streets, and the little 
piippqis that dance is the streets upon a board, or that 
.'xliibit their pleasant antics in the booth of some 
muntry lair. Partridge’s friend, the pnppci-showman. 
who was all for the grand and serious, boasted that lio 
Had thrown out Punch and hia wife Joan, and all such 
die trumpery, together with “ a great deal of low 
tuff that did very well to make folks laugh, but was 
lever calculated to improve the morals of young 
leople, wliich (he continued) certainly ought to be 
n iiicipally aimed at in every puppet-slmw." “ I would 
ly no means degi-ade the ingenuity of your profession,” 
inswered Jones, “ but 1 should have b<‘cn glad to Jiave 
?e('ri my old acquaintance. Master Punch, for all that; 
and BO far from improving, I tliink that by leaving out 
him and his merry wife Joan you have spoiled your 
pupnet-sliow.” But Master Punch and Mistress Joan, 
n- J^udy, could not be left out long: the sympathies of 
lie world were with them, and so they were brought 
rack, and made to survive all the fine lords, kings. 
*aisfsrs, queens, ciupresses, heroes, and patriarchs that 
ner figured in the puppet-show; and, indeed, (the 
Janciiig-dolls being so insignificant), Punch may now 
.10 considered »ot only as the only genuine repieBcnta- 
.ivc which remains of our old stage, but also is the 
only living representative of the puppet world. The 
laso is somewliat difierent in Italy, for there fantoccini 
.heatres remain, and otJier dramas are played in the 
streets besides fliat of Punch artd Judy; yet, even there, 
Punch indisputably takes the foremost rank; nay, it 
las been considered that he has a whole kingdom 
- Naples, the only kingdom in the Peninsula; as the 
feonibardo-Vcnetian kingdom of the Emperor of 
Austria is but a fiction—in allegiance to bun. But 
IHincb, under the var ious phases of his existence, in 
Italy and in the other parts of the wide world, in most 
of which he is found under some alias or oilier, is so 
wrand a subject, that we must leave the discussion of it 
for another jiaper. • 

• ‘.Sjiectatijr.’ 11^- . 

1 lu the day* of Belt Joirtoi), tbs place Where the Fantoccini 
inae cidiibitcd daily was by Fleet IhidRc. 
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RED SNOW AND RAIN. 

tklbc course of Captain Parry's Arctic Expedition it 
was a matter of curiosity and surprise with him and 
his party to find that nearly ail the ice over which thCy 
passed yielded, by heavy pressure, a light rosenmloured 
tint. This was brighter in some places than in others, 
and the depth to which tiie colour extended in the 
snow, was alw various; hutjie fact itself waS matter 
of everyday obSsirvatioB. Tne loaded slat^;es in pass* 
ing over the hardened snow produced this tipge upon it; 
and though thhi was at first attributed to the colouring 
matter, being pressed out of the birch of which they 
were made, yet when the runners of the boats and 
even their own footmarks presented, a similar appear¬ 
ance, the obstwvers were obligedio seek for otlier means 
of accounting for the phenomenon. But on bottling 
some of the red snow, and examining it closely with 
a microscope, they were unable to discover anything 
which conm give it this unnatural colour. 

The appearance of rose-coloured snow was remarked 
by Captain Ross on many occasions. In Baffin’s Bay 
lie found whole mountains reddened by it, to the cx- 
tetif«of six miles in length and six hundred feet in 
height. This snow was examined, and was found *to 
contain what appeared to be a living vegetable or¬ 
ganization. The most plausible enpposition as to the 
origin of these minute vegetables was, that they were 
foreign bodies idhfted through tlie air from some dis¬ 
tant apot, and accumulated into masses by the melting 
of the snow on which they had been deposited. They 
were considered as belonging to the class of cryptoga- 
mic plants, and as forming the species nauigd by 
Agardh PviAococcus nivalis, ^ 

The later researches of naturalists, and especially of 
Mr. R. J. Shuttlcworth, have, however, established 
the fact that the greater part of the snow thus tinged 
with red is filled with vast numbers of animals of 
exceeding minuteness, but endowed with swift motion, 
and distinguished by varying depths of colour. Some 
patches of coloured snow collected on the Grimsei, in 
those places where the snow never entirely melts, were 
taken for the examination which supplied this extra¬ 
ordinary fact. The colouring matter was contained in 
the intervals of the coarse granular arrangement com¬ 
mon in old snow, and thus gave a veined appearance 
to the surface. The coloured spots exteuden several 
inches, sometimes a font, beneath the surface. Occa¬ 
sionally the cidour was much brighter at a few inches 
depth than at the top. Wherever rocks or stones had 
occasioned little wells in the snow, the colouring was 
conspicuous, and extended the whole depth; bat in 
general it penetrated to a very trifling extent. 

When placed in vessels of earthenware, the snow 
gradually melted, and the colouring matter was de¬ 
posited on the sides and bottom of the vessels in tlic 
form of a deep red powder. On being placed under a 
powerful microscope, this nowdcj proved to be a collec¬ 
tion of organized bodies of difierent forms and natures, 
some of ^ich were vegdtablcs, but a milch larger pro¬ 
portion animals. Many of them were of a bnghtred 
approaching to bluod-colour; some wore crimson; 
others of a very deep brow n, or of an Opaque red. Hierc 
were al*o other bonies, either colourless or greyish, the 
greater porliou of which were evidently of vegetable 
orig^. Those which mainly contributed to give the 
coloured tinge to the snow were small infasory ani¬ 
mals of a reddish brqwn hue, and of an oval form. 
They were ip great nutnbm, and nearly opaque: their 
Htoveinents were^rfurmed with astomshing rapidity, 
and were; chiefly horizontal; but there were some 
among fhima whole bodies were observed to be pear- 
shaped rather thin tnral, and these often stopped in the 
miudle tX their Codrse, and turned rapidly- round on 
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their pointed extremittes without changing then' places. 
The only traces of of^anizarioti observable in these 
creatures were one or two reddish and nearly trans¬ 
parent spots, occurring either in the centre or -at one 
of the extremitin. These were snpposed to be the 
stomachs of the animids. 

Others of tfae infusoria were much larger than the 
above, brighter in colour, and to. a considerable de¬ 
gree transparent. They were round or oval iff shape, 
and were surrounded with a margin or ccdourless 
membrane. There was no trace of internal organiza¬ 
tion m these animals, and they were perfectly motion¬ 
less. *‘Somo very minute bodies were also found tinder 
the^icroscope.of a beautiful blood-red colour, though 
somewhat transparent, These appeared to have a 
small cleft or very narrow opening at one of their 
edges. Their movement was in uircles, and they 
turned upon their axes at the same time. Thei’e Wore 
others of a deeper colour in the centre, bnt surrounded 
with a colourless membrane. There wawi transparent 
opening in the mass, at one determinate point towards 
the edge, haying the shape of a half-moon, and com¬ 
municating with the mem wanous border. These were 
also niotionlesa bodies, and it could not be determined 
with certainty to w^ich genus to refer them. 

Thus in Alpine and in Arctic regions, where the 
temperature rnight be supposed to be inimical to animal 
life, there exists, among fields* of perpetual snow, an 
infinite numlter of microscopic beings, constituting, .ns 
it were, a new world of discovery, only to be explored 
by means of the highest powers of our scientific instru¬ 
ments, and even «tlien so imperfectly that we must 
wait for the progress of improvement to perfect thew; 
ore wc can hope for anything beyond the most sujier- 
ficial acquaintance willi the inhabitants of that snowy 
terfitory. 

To the existence of these red animalcula may also 
be chiefly attributed the several phenomena which 
haj'c caused, at difierent periods, so much terror to 
superstitious and ignorant persons, namely, the rnd- 
estuured rain and dew. and the pools of red water, 
which have been, repeatedly witnessed, Bwamniur- 
dain's description of the latter appearance has already 
been given in our account of Preternatural Rains (No. 
70G); but there are others equally worthy Sjf notice, to 
which we may briefly allude. U appears that, more 
than a century ago, a,Gcrnmn named Weber, and also 
a French philosopher, witnessed the appearances al¬ 
luded to, and both accounted* for Uiem in the same 
maAncr. Jhey gave a microscopic as well as a chemied 
examination to the subject, and foundalhat the san¬ 
guine hue resulted from .the presence in the water of 
innumerable animalculsc not visible to the naked eye. 
Their investigation# were thus confirmatory of what 
had been already slated by Linnaeus and other philo¬ 
sophers, namely, that, red infusoria w'ere capable of 
giving, that colour to water, which had been popularly 
supposed to furbqd<^ great calamities. Otfler descrip¬ 
tions of anitnakiula have also produced an extraor¬ 
dinary striped appearance in water. In 1820 Scoresby 
observed the waters of the Greenland sea to be striped 
alternately with green and blue, which colours were 
produced by myriads of small animals. In, 1815 the 
waters of a lake in the south of Prussia were suddenly 
covered with rods violet, and grasa-gi een spbAs, about 
the end of harvest, “pie, neighbouring population were 
filled w'ith supei'stitious dread; nor was their terror 
abated when, in winter, the ico exhibited a similar 
appearance, being distinctly wiotted on .the surface, 
while it remained colourless beneath. The chemist 
Klaproth fortunately happened to be then engaged iii 
active researchefi-in the neighbourhood, and bermder- 
took to asi'crtaifi the cbemicaf ingredients of the colours. 
In this case they were found to arise from an albumin 
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oua vegeUbie matter very aimilar to indigo, and which 
the cttemiatauippoaed to be^roduced by the decompmi- 
tion of vegptablea in harveit. The transition in colour 
from green to violet and red, he explained by the 
absorption of more or len oxygen. 

More tlian two centuries ago, pbpular alarm was 
greatly excited in the nei^bourhood of the city of 
Aix, by the fact that large blood*co1oured drops were 
seen on walls of the churches and houses, both in 
the city itself and in the ^mlets and towns for some 
miles around. The lower orders, in their terror fcnd 
inability to account for this strange appeardlncc, t^k 
up the notion Uiat it was caused by demons or wltauip 
engaged in shedding the blood of innocent babes. The 
philosophers, on the other hand, tried to satisfy tbem- 
Bclves with the belief that the rain came from vapours 
drawn up from rcd-coloureii earth. But this was 
found t« be untenable, on recollecting that evaporated 
fluids do not retain their former hues: for example, 
the distillation fsom red roses is a cojoufless water. 
The phenomenon was at last accounted Tor by M. 
Peiresc, whether truly or not perhaps admits of doubt. 
He had found, some months before, a chrysalis of a 
remarkable size and form, which he had confined in a 
box. Hearing one, day a buzz within the box, he 
opened it, and discovered a beautiful otittctfly, which 
injincdiatcly flew away, leaving at the bottom of the 
box a red drop the size of a shilling. It itiMnediatcly 
occurred to him that the drops found on the walls of 
the city might have been caused by the change of 
great numbers of those insects from the chrysalis to 
the butterfly state. And he was the more disposed to 
believe this, bwausc at that very time multitudes of 
the same description of butterfly were seen fluttering 
ill the air. J n company with some friends he made a 
more particular examination of the spots whicii were 
still visible on the houses, &c., and he found that they 
wore more frequent in liollows, and on sloping sur¬ 
faces, than on those wliicb were fully exposed to the 
sky. This se<>ms to favour his mode of explanation ; 
but if the colour in this one case may be attributed 
to the changes of the butterfly, there aj;e very many 
olhei-B in which no such explanation can be given, and 
wliere the only plausible explanation of the phenome¬ 
non is found in the fact, that tbc atmosphere at certain 
periods, and in certain parts of the world, is loaded 
with minute beings cajMble of giving a perceptible 
tinge to the rain, by which they are swept to the earth, 
.and also of colouring, to a greater or less degree,‘such 
stagnant pools of water as may exist in the places where 
they faU. 

ATMOSPHERIC llAILWi^S. 

^CoticltidAd frcMn 110.] 

The most important point in which the atmospheric 
railway of- Messrs. Clegg and Samudadiffers from pre¬ 
vious contrivances of the like character is the construc¬ 
tion of the valve, which, even when the speed of the 
piston and train is increased to fif^ or sixty miles per 
hour (a speed frequently attained in experiments upon 
the Dalkey line), pertonns its office with surprising 
efficiency. The subjoined diagrams, without pretend¬ 
ing to give Bitoute details, will show the nature of this 
contrivance: Ftp. 1 representing a cross-sebtion of the 
atmospheric tube with the valve closed, and Fiq. 2 
with the valve open for the passage of the connecting- 
bar between the piston and the external carriage. The 
tube, which is formed of gast-iron, in convenient 
lengths, and flanged together, is laid in the middle of 
the railway track, and firmly secured to sleepers im,- 
bedded in the road. Its diameter may be distent on 
different lines, or (with a change*of pwton) on different 
parts of the same line, so as to accommodate the power 


to the resistance to be overcome; but on the Daikey 
line, which rises seventy-one foot in a distance of a 
mile aqd three-quarters, a tube of about fifteen inches 
is used. Along the upper side of the tube is the ehri- 
tiimous slit or opening, at o, Fig. l, and a little *»i 
catner side of it are Ute vertical ribs or cheeks b and c, 



cast with the tube, the space between which forms a 
trough wherein the valve may lie secure from iqjnry 
The valve itself consists of a piece of strong leath^, 
finnly enclosed between two pieces of iron, the undr>r- 
most«f which exactly fits the slit in the pipe, and has 
its lower surface concave, so that when it is shut down, 
as in Fig. 1, the internal circumference of the tube is 
crlect and unbroken, while the uppermost is flat, and 
loader than the slit, so that it jirevents tile vglve being 
forced into the tube by the superincumbent pressure 
of the atmosphere. The leather is, on the side marked 
b, considerably wider than the upper plate, and its 
projecting edge is attached to the flat floor of the 
valve-trouglj, at the base of the check b, so as fo form 
a continuous hinge. The more perfectly to prevent 
tlie ingress of air, the opposite or opening edge of the 
valve is, when closed as in Pig. 1, hermetically sealed 
with a composition of wax and tallow, which fills the 
small groove or space left between it and the cheek c, 
%nd is indicated by a dark mark in the cut. To pro¬ 
tect the valve more thoroughly the trough is closed in 
with a sheet-iron cover d, formed in lengths of about 
five feet, with lap-joints, hinged with leather to the 
top of the cheek b, and shutting down closely upm the 
top of the cheek c. The interior of the tube is com¬ 
pletely lined with a soft composition, which fills up all 
little irregularities, and renders the passage perfectly 
smooth and even; and the piston is surrounded by 
leather collars in such a way as lo be p-rfectly air- 
'tiglif, and yet to move with very little friction. Jt is 
attached to the fore end of a rod which is seen in sec¬ 
tion at/ (Fig. 2), and which carries rollers so fixed as 
to lift up and open the valve immediately after the 
piston has passed, thus bringing it into the position in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 2, which allows room for the passage 
of the connecting-bar e, by which the piston is united 
to the foremost carriage of the train; the iron cover rf 
being previously raised and held open by a coulter apd 
a senes of wheels or friction-rollers attached lo the 
carriage. After the connecting-bar has jiassed, a roller, 
attached to the carriage presses the valve down into its 
seat, while a heater gliding along the mass of composi¬ 
tion at its opening edge melts it, and (hereby seals tiic 
joint afresh. The cover d is then allowed lo fall into 
its place, and all is ready for tljo passage of another 
train smsoon as the piston shall have quitted the pipe 
so as to allow of its being exhausted afresh. The end 
of the tube behind the train is left omh to admit tlic 
air by which the piston is to be impell^ ; but the end 
in advance of the train is closed, and the aiFis pumped 
out from the tube by a branch pipe near it, leading to 
fhe air-pumps, which may he worked either by a 
steam-engine or by any other prime mover of sufficient 
power. It is proposed!, in an extended line of railway, 
to place engines at intervals of two or three miles, and 
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to break or interrupt the contiotdty of Ute atmospUeric 
tube at the priacipal atatiotui, to as to ailutv of the 
use of switches, turn-tables, and the other ordinary 
arrangements of a railway station. ' 

While the opinions of leading engineers continue .«t 
variance asto the merits of this mode of working a 
railway, i^jnay bo well to say very little of its propowA 
advantages, some of these^t claims in conwnou. ivith 
every other mode of working by Btatio:^^ instead of 
locomotive engines, of w'hi^ the prineijm are—^tltc 
facilities which it aibrds for ascending steep gradients, 
and consequently tor constructing railways at less cost 
than where heavy cuttings and embankments are ne¬ 
cessary in order to procure easy slopes for Uie locomo¬ 
tive; the saving in the wear and tear, and''conse¬ 
quently in the necessary strength and cost of the 
railway itself, in conscq^ucnce of not having to convey 
the moving power with the train; and Ufe security 
against colJisiun, owing to the inipussibility of moving 
two trains on the same stage or engine-length of rail¬ 
way at the same time. In like manner also some of 
the objections raised to this apply to every other mode 
of using stationary engines: such are the necessity of 
providing and constantly maintaining a power^suf- 
licicnt to conduct the largest amount of traffic which 
can ever bo conveyed, which iVould render it as costly, 
as regards some large items of expense, to maintain a 
railway for the passage of four or five trains per diciu 
as one u[ioii which trains arc constantly succeeding 
each other; and tlic liability of derangement to the 
whole system in consequence of the failure of a single 
point ill it. Tliese arc the principal grounds of ob¬ 
jection to what has been termed the infiexibiltty of tlie 
system, or, in other words, the comparalfive want of 
jiowcr to modify the mode of working according to the 
fluctuations of a variable traffic or the exigences arising 
from actiident. In drawing a comparison between 
atmospheric and rope traction there is less difficully, 
for while in many JioinU the merits and demerits of<| 
the two are identical, the vacuum in the one supplying 
the place of the rope in the other, it cannot be que#’ 
tioned that the train of an atmospheric railway is by 
far the most secure from accident, especially upon 
curves, it being as it wore tied down to the track by 
the piston travelling w'itliin the tube; and also that, 
tlie difficulty of producing a valve which shall open 
with sufficient facility and close with .sufficient exact¬ 
ness being once overcome, which it appears to be most 
lierfectly, the friction and waste of power must be very 
much less in the atmospheric system than where a ] 
heavy rope and a long series of pulleys have to be })ut 
and kept in rapid motion; to say nothin'g of the 
chalices of accident by the breaking of the rope, to 
wbicb there is no equal risk as a parallel objection to 
the atmospheric system. Its safely is indeed one of 
the neat advantages claimed for this mode of working 
a railway, as the worst which could happen in conse¬ 
quence of the failure of the apparatus would be the 
stopping of the train. In case it sliould be necessary 
to stop m the middle of the tube, so as to avoid collision 
with an obstacle on the road, Uic breaks will generally 
be found sufficient for the purpose, as there is not the 
immense momentum of the heavy locomotive tp over¬ 
come ; but it is proposed, if needful, to introduce a 
lafcty valve in the piston, or an arrangcmcn^for ad- 
niUtitig ah' in front of it, in case of cmcrgoncy. It is 
proposed gcacrayy .to lay out atmospheric railways so 
nearly on the natural siinoce of the ground as to take 
odvhntage'^f many slopes of sufficient steepness for 
wbrkingby-gravity alone; but while Ibis has been 
much intdaibd upon by some advocates of tlie system 
as an adr«hff<ge, it appears to be too littte rcmemiWred 
that the advankige joined iu one direction must in- 
eyUalily -produee a correspouding disadvantage it) 
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traversing the line in the opposile direction. Even 
some of those who still question the economical appli¬ 
cation of the atmuspberic ki lieu, bf' the locomotive 
system, consider it wdl adapted for use U))Or such in¬ 
clined planes as liave hitherto been worked by rojies or 
by assistant enginds. 

CHAUCE'R’S 
CANTEimURY TALES. 

^ IV.~ The Kniout’s Tajue— mtcfotfcrf. 


Tri'x to their covenant, Palamon and Arcitc appear at 
Athens at the appointed time, each with his hundred 
knights, all well armed for the contest And surely 
Mfice the world began never was there so noble a 
company. Every lover of chivalry and of fame hath 
prayed that die might be one of the ilhistrious players 
in that gidriuua game, and happy was he who was 
chosen. 

Of the knights with Palamon, some were armed 
in a hauberk, breast-plate, and short cassock; some 
have a pair of «large' plates round their bodies and 
some have a Persian shield. Again, some will be 
well armed about their legs, and have an axe; some 
will have fi mace of steel. In short, they wo'C ariiiod 
each after Lis own iuclluatlon. Among those who 
came willi Palamon might be seen— 

Lir.urge hiinwtlf, the greate King of Thraeo; 

Ulack wa^lii* beard, and manly was bis face; 

The circles of his eyon in his head 
Tliey glowedea helwixcu yellow and red, 

And like a giifliai looked he al>uut, 

With combed boites on his hruwes sliml; 

His liuihfs gi-eat, his brawiies hard and sluing. 

His shoulders broad, his arnies rdund and long ; 

And as tlie guise was in his couutrcc. 

Full high upon a car of gold stood he. 

With foui'e while bullcs in the trace. 

Instead of coaUarmuur on his harness, 

With nuKcs yellow, and bright as any gold. 

He had a bcaru's skin, coal-hl.vck for old. 

His longc hair was comb'd behind his back, 

• As any raven’s featlier it shone for black, 

A wreath of gold, arm-great,* of huge weight, 

T.lj)on bis haad sale full of sfonos bright. 

Of tine rubies and of diamonds. 

About his car there lan*twenty or more great white 
dogs, aecustoraed to bunt tlie lion or the bear, who 
w^crc now fast muzzled, and had collars of gold about 
their necks. 

With Afcit^ame the great Emctiius, king of India, 
who sat upon wbay steed, and— 
trapped in steel. 

Covered with cloth of gold diiprcd wide. 

Came riding like the god of Amio.-i, Mars; 

His coat ormofir was of a cloth of Tara,f 
CoachedJ with ]«arli)!s white, and round, and great; 

His saddle was of burnt gold new ybeat; 

A mantle hung upon his shoulders,— 
nretful ( of rabies red as fire sparkling; 

His ciispe hair like ringes was yruii. 

And Jjiat was yellow, «ud glittered m (lie snh; 

His nose was high, bis eyen bright citrine,|j 
His J'qipfis round, his colour was Muguine. 

* • •' • - 
And as a lion he hU looking cast: 

Ills age appeared to be ^out five and twenty years; 

* Great or thiiik as a man’s «r«n.f A kiial of silk. 

* } Laid qrdnmmctli nr, os we ihot^ now ssy^ powdeted witk 

peails. ' . • 

V' Brimful. H Pale yellow, or citron colour. 
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Hit Wtti well begunnt fur to (pring, - - 

His voice sres as a tiuinfie tiHiiidering} 

Upon hit iiead he veai^a of laurel'groea 
A garland freiU and Insty for to seen; 

. UiMn bit hand he bore for his deduit* 

Ad eagle tame, as any lily white: > 

A hundred lordes had he widt him tltcre, 

All armdtl, save their heads, in all their gear, 

Fi^ richfly in alt# manner tbingls; 

For trusteth well tliat earlgs, dnk£s, kiug£s, 

Were gathered in this noble company, 

For love, and fur increaae.of chivair)’. 

About tills king there ran on every pit * 

Full many a tame li6n and lebpart.f , 

And in this manner came all the lords to Athens, on 
Sunday, in the early part of the day, and there alighted; 
Theseus lodging them each according to his degree, 
and feasting them sfll in great honour. 

At tfigbt, or before daybreak of the next morning, 
Palamon sprung up, on hearing the lark sing, and 
went to the temple of Venus, where lieicnilt, and with 
sad heart prayed to the goddess— 

Thon gladder of tlie Mount of Ciiheron! 

have pity on me, for the love,thou felt for Adonis, 
t do not desire on tJie morrow the glory of con¬ 
quest, but the possession of Emily. Fifid thou in 
what manner this may be accomplished, and I will 
worship ihy temple ever more; whercsocifer I go I 
will do sacrifice on thy altar. And if ye will not do so, 
niy lady sweet, I pray you then that Arcitc may drive 
his spear through my heart to-morrow. 

Palamon then made his sacrifices, dnd waited the 
issue. After some delay, the statue of Venus shook, 
and made a sign, signifying, as he thought, that his 
prayer was accepted; so with glad heart he went homo.* 

Soon after Palamon went to the temple of V'euus— 
Up rose the «uti,Sind up rose Emily, 

and wont with her maidens to the temple of Diana, 
and |ierformed all the accustomed rites. On the altar 
she began to prepare two fires, and when they were 
kindled, she tluis prayed—Oli, chaste goddess of the 
green woods, goddess of maidens, that for many a year 
bast known my heart, and what I desire, now help me! 
Send ]icaco and love betwixt Palamon and Areite. 
Turn their desires away from me. Quench all their 
busy torments. Or if niy destiny be shaped, that I 
must needs have one ef them, send me him that must 
, desircth me. • * 

The fires burnt clear on the altar while Emily thus 
spoke, but Buddeijjy one of them was quenched, and 
then revived again; and afterwards the other was also 
quenched, and quite died out, making a noise as 
though the brands were wet, and gt #ic end of the 
brands issued what appeared to be bloody drops. 
Emily in a frenzy of alarm began to cry out, when 
Diana appeared, bow in hand, and said—Daughter, 
cease thy grief. Thou shalt be wedded unto one of 
those tli^Tiave so much care and woe on tliy account, 
but wAicA 1 may not tell. Farewell, I may no longer 
direll here. As thg ^dess disappwred the arrows in 
her quiver rang and'aattered; EmilyTmuch astonished, 
said—What toeaneth this? alas I Diana, I put myself 
into thy protection. 

The hour Of Mars now followipg, Areite went into 
liis temple; gud thuo addressed the fierce divinity: 
—Oh, strong god, tl^ in every kingdom and country 
liolds thd bridle of war in thine hand, have pity upon 
ray sorrow, for the sake of tlie pain thou thyself felt 
wficn thouwboedst Venus, lam young, and ignorant, 

. and suf^r-mors for love than ever did any other Jiving 
creature. She for whom I endure all this woe, carctn 
not Whether 1 sink or float, and I know well that by 
• PleasuTe, t Leopard. 
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my strength in these lists can I alone win her; and 1 
know that strength availeth not without thy aid. Then 
help n»e, lord; give the victory to-morrow, and ever¬ 
more I will cau»i an eternal fire to burn before thee. 
I will also bind Wtyself to this vow—my beard and my 
long hair, that haye never yet known the razor or the 
shears, I will out off and give to thee, and virile 1 live 
be thy true servant. Ncuv, lord, have pity on me. 
Give me the vktory. I a^ no more. 

As be ceased, the doors and the rings that bung on 
them clattertid loudly, and Areite was somewhat 
alarmed. Bnt the fires then began to burn so brigliUy 
that all the temple was illuminated; and the ground 
gave forth a sweet smell. Areite threw more incense 
into thd fire, and at last the hauberk of the statue of 
Mars rang, and Areite 

I heard a nrannuring, 

Full lo'iv, ai||l dim, that saide tlm»—Victory! 

For which he gave tu Mars hontlur ond glory, 

and returned with joy and hope to his lodging. 

Great was the feast in Athena on the day of the 
combat. Incessant was the noise and clattering of 
horse and horsemen in the hostelrics. Rich and strange 
were*the armour and trappings of the lords as they 
rode upon their steeds to the palace. Loud were the 
sounds of the pipes, trumpets, kcttln-dnims, and 
clarionets. The pamcc was full of people scattered in 
groups about, conversing on the battle, some leaning 
towards oiie party, some the other. 

Tbeseusmow caused the herald to announce his will 
to the assembled people; who said—The lord thus 
modifics*hi3 former purpose. No man on jiain of 
death shall, take arrows or dart or pole-axe or short 
pointed dagger into the lists, and no man shall ride 
more than one course witli a sharp-headed spear. 
And whoever shall be overthrown shall not be slain, 
but be taken by force to a stake at the side, where he 
is to rcmsHi. And if the chief on either side be thus 
taken, or be otherwise slain, no longer shall the tourney 

Up gone the trumpes and the melody, 

and to the lists ride all the court, Theseus having the 
knights one on each side of him. Then come the 
queen and Fhnily, and all the remainder of the com¬ 
pany. When all were seated, Arc.itc entered with his 
hundred companions, displaying a rod banner, tlirough 
the gateway of Mars, At the same moment Palamon 
and his hundred eiilercd the lists from bcnralh the 
gateway of Venus, displaying a while banner. The 
gates were then shut, the lieralds ceased to ride up and 
down, auft the loud cry arose— 

Do now your devoir, youuge Kniglitbs proud 1 

The spear gocth into the rest, the sharp snear info 
the side; there shafts are shivered ujion thicK shields, 
here the point is felt gliding into the very heart; 
spears spring high into the air, briglit swords are 
drawn out; nelmels are hewn, blood streams forth, 
bones are broken by the weighty maces ; now 
StumUen sfeeiUs strong, and down goc-lli all, 

and now the knight rollolh under fook still striking 
at hisiVie with bis truncheon; but in rain, lie is taken 
and brought to tlic stake, where he must abide, as one 
defeatqfi. 

Often during the day have Palamon smd Areite 
met, and unhorsed eacli other. is bo tiger 

in the vale of Calipbay that has losi her w help, so 
cruel in the heart as Areite; no lion in BMmarie that 
is hunted, or who is mad for hunger, so thirstelh for 
blood as Palamon. At last, after a mighty struggle 
with a host of combatants, Palamon was fon-ed to Uic 
stake, amid the shouts of the people, the loud min¬ 
strelsy of the truinpetersl and the voices of the heralds. 
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Atcite, then taking off ttia helm, rode tbrotigb the 
likto to where Era% eat; i&e looked ht him {tleaeantly. 
Ami vaa all hit in eh*^,« hit in 

BiU tlioi4 PlutQi ftt 111$ requdflml^), 
moved by the etitmtieB oCpw^’ 
start np i^denly out of 
hU horse itattipc aside, 
on his head on iBe ground, 

That in (ha place he lay mtji'mm 
Hty breait to-burtten with hwsidd}4«bow)y^^4^'' 

Ae Uack.lie lay ea any coal W^erow,,. • -fj-!,>;• , 

, V' So waa die blo^ yranneii iahb'jlwi. ' T.: 

He israB borne to the palace of TheBeut.-atid csrefally 
tenifed. But nothing could heal hie hults; 

Nature hath now no domipatton. 

And certainly whore Nature will not Irmhej* 

Farewell phyric) go bear the man tp^ahnroh. ;^ .v ■ 

Areite then sent for Emily, and affbr .dweUWg; upoo 
hU true love for her, and his Strl& IWamdn for 
her Bake, said, •' j 

Know I none 

So worthy, to Jbe loreil «»l^idadion,, , 

That aerv^ you, and will db all bii life; 

And if that «V^ ye «l>all Im a' wife. 

Forgot not:Baliunou, the gende man. 

His speech here began to ce$utet — 

jDuakbd hie eyen two, and'fail'd hit breath. . 

Moat, honourable wore the bi^al tiles and wremomea 
prepared by Theseus. The luneral pile was erected in 
the grove Where the lovers had privately biet and 
coinmited, and where the liBta bad beeni afterwards 
formi^, But bow the pile was raised to a great height, 
And.what afe the names,of the trees of every kind that 
Werebsed, or how they were felled, Shall not told 
by me; . , ' 

N« how ;tha fioddfe nmnen up told down 
X , Diaheritmof their habiiatibuui 

. J . ■ Tn which they wonuetloiif in ra»t and peace, t 

Nyin{ihds, Foanbe, and HamadritolSej 
No how t^,beait(» and the birdSa all 
yWilmJbr feare, when the wood 'gan fall; 

, Ne libw foe ground aghast was of the light, 

, That vat not wont to see the sunne bright; 

■'Ne boi^the fire was coiichSd first wito stte,l 
And foeu with driS stiefcSs cknren a>thiee, 

Arid than with greeiw wood and epicery, 

And then with cloth of gold, and with, phHrtt4,§ 

And garlands lining with hdl many a fiow«r, 

..•The myrrh, th' iueSuse also with sweet odOur; 

Ne how 'Areiia lay among all thi% ^ 

' . Ne what rieh£ss wont hie Isidy is; 
t}; •. N« how that Etoily, os wai the guiee, 

Bfo.fo foe fire Of foneral service j 
'I m b«ir ehe.swoduSd when slie made die fire, 

NS'Wbat ibe tpake, nS wiiat was lier desire i 
,! Ne whatjewOUSs men in the fir4 csst, 

Wheii tiiat foe fire was great and hrotite fast; . 

Ne how some o^t their sluetd and sothe their qiear, 

Ahd of foeir vfotiijaeutas fhifch they wete,8 
And cuppes Adi of'lrine, Mhd'milk, and biooii, 

' hito the foe, 'that burnt a» it were wood jf 
Ne how foe QiwkSe with A hugs rout, 

'; Three timit liden all the fire ahoat, ■ * ' 

' Upon file left hand,'with i loud diottihig, , 

And thrice with their spearSs clattering, . %. 

' t- .Asdthrlitohirwdw ladiea’gantoSryt 

V' iilfo hew fost led wii homeward Emily; . 

NsiHm Andto'is burnt to ashes oold; , , 

but, hri^l^fl’Nil! conglfide my tile. *, / * 

After yd^\tiSdpimBed,foere Whs 

• i -l f Were accustomed fotinsll. ! .. 


Athens, in vjhich among other points, matton of alliance 
between certain Gountries were debated. Theseus sent 
for Palamon, who not knopring the cause of his befog sent 
'habit'd ^.his. mourning. Theseus alsc 
all were seated, the' Duke 
pHi^||Bd:^''(H!^'mmi|jm:-(foowing^ all things arc 
^e^fo^sa^ve.vdu^ wisdom to make a virtue 

that it NVia:a mattw of deep cungratula- 
Arcite ww.' jto die prematurely,*'foat he 
the very {lower of his youth and repu* 


,'-1 


• Work,- 
Straw,' 


Wore. 


I 


PrseiouM atoms.' 
Hod. 


'V tmilRi unod lie, this k my full assent, 

. Wtfo all the aforice here of my parliament, 

. BimfOKBij your Owen knight, 

' Tbsit serveth yim willi will, and heart, and .miglit, 
Awd.mer hath dona, dnes ye first him knew, 

. That ye slwll of your grace upon Aim tui^ 

And tokeo.him for. husband and for lord. * 

Turning to |*alamo», Theseus said— ^ 

T tfowj, there ueedeth little sernioning, 

. To'buiw'yoUr adenteri to this thing; 

Come .near, told flfop your lady by the band. 

The Ipvc^We marned,at last; 

And Qo^.thfit all foil widO woild liath wrongiu, 
Sant him ifis love font bath it dear ybought. 

For now Is l^lamon in alle weal. 

Irtviiu in bliss, in riches, and in lieal ;* 

And Emily him Idseth so tenderly, 

And he her servsfo all so gentilly. 

Tlint never was fosiptio worde foem between. 

• Health. 
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[Maik.1i, 164S- 


lii^lochLiM, !w)U» pern kpkvm buS faia diaries «ikl nuMt c^ttiaed citjr la Earapa. Ills father (oald 

the glory aotjbave faiMDtof deriving improvement ftoqi the visit, 
ofiHie land wtakdl i^d«jhe0M»e »tbck «i|vA, there la mmI fr^ hw ntudc^ce in various other oities in Italy 
no auteerg IwirMilW^itlNmaMtt^ fto vieaily «ndj^ Fraitoe. % m huth those countrws there Has 

am »)rtt(^)piBiy^oivaiMtipn than in Engl^f at|d 
fliilMW«®tirngReiaeay v^hNSBaedtoiheeffecttpuate ftUicr oeuldhaidly 
lobg Ilf m ^n4,,^Sa|lif, |avh!aiiflj»d,«f be%«OTOta&vt«^ «t a ktcr date to 


liiaiorianii, 'tvle 
hoohaitt^enelii 


aathei^ eopported 
ifiddeb »ve eirttwlainti 
thoiH&llllie a# inlriahy of wery natkin to 
thdntwailaiUMiB 4a the eontrivaraee of a auat rat 

akHOttiion of time tad drcumetaBaei, y«t 
m stMdiMi «l Al^eed by 4li» Enf wh ({teople. as the 
fioander/aflan that waa dear 0 itbeRt, ia atth^y Ute 
atropgeatfiroef of tbedoep imBtie»jionlefiantbeihuii]| 
of iu of Iw tranacendaot wdsdom «ad virtue.*** 

Tfale did-lmg of Eiudand (Alfrrd bad a mtcoh better 
ehom to the, title tnaii th^ obatnue iwinoe iidghr 
d^ltitp, who cftororards bore it) eras ox the most 
hnoieat and iUuattioos Hneago: hta father Ethelwuif 
traced his descent frotn the most ancient and most 
renoviied of daxoii heroes, and his mother Osborga 
desLeifded fiom renowned (iothic progenitors. He 
waa born at the royal manor of Vanaihmg (now Wan¬ 
ted) in Berhabire. in the year S49. 01 four legiti> 
mate soWi AHred was Uie youngeat; yet in 893, when 
King ElMwttif repaired to Rome, partly as a pilgiim 
io that holy «aty and partly to take counsel of the pope, 
and rartietl Alh^ed with him, Leo IV., who then wore 
the tiem or triple crown, consecrated the boy as king. 
This ronferrjng of royal inaugural honours upon a child 
in the fifth y^r of nu age, and the youn^st of bis 
family, baa often been made matter oi wopiuirment. 
3*he UKit 41. however, most distinctly statra both by 
Assor and W the iamoua and authnnUe old chronicle 
Called Aha Saxon Chronicle. But at this time the 
seven States which Itad formed the Heptarchy werr 
not thoroughly tused and amalgamated into tV uue 
great and wmVidable kingdom of England; and EthcL 
wttlf, who allowed one of bia aons to reign in Wessex 
during bia oWn IU«, may have contemplated, as other 
Saxon oOvereigns did even at a later pariod, a re^ 
tUvision ot the kingdom, and may have been eager 
to aectiro one of the crowns for Alfred, bis darling boy, 
and the hldreMt and moat promising ot bia sona. Moie> 
over, imtneose itpportance waa attached to a conseota-, 
tion or itutogusahon at the hands of the pope (a pope* 
made king heiogth^ by many degrees netter than a { 
kitm who hadtotuy been anointed and crowned by a 
biabop), and at a joumey from England to Rome waa | 
a r«ro eecuirence, and was attended with mudifatigue, 


" n k h\m> to be bqme in miod thitttbe 
skfati^'pfk^aaiturewaa not yet recognised or firmly 
esttbiMldd, nhd mtoven for oome eentvrfoa after the 
time lOL Jtlfood R was tmt aausuid to set ssido eider 
brotbaiM order tos Ipiuse upon, the throne a younger 
|rotb«f wmo waa of a more pulsing disnostuon or 
iwbehitppmiedto egfoymoro fovonriwi^i tbejoatton. 
fniin am the poe^ ohnaecratfoa »«il 4 pvave benof 
flchd to Allred. His adder hroaitors, who sooeeM^ely 
asoentM and desoended the Uarattowith groait ta^ty, 
, adon vacant to hnu hy their lamithA and U hat 
Mae wyitm Ifoet, «ven dttoiiiglMr 


lifo4roiei'RdfMAeniiafifc|D^ IP KfogiJKl mto pert 


* Hist.offini|l«ad,dM^X}. 


. e learoethto retd faeforohfo eider brotheis, and before 
jpe ,ilwiM,ea|d be thad •tettmed'ly heart a great many 
by hefXUigthe minsUels and glee- 
mdn roim tooin j>n4>to ball. This passionate 

kvs of ieleirB ^ewt firomok him, and he ones more 
tome to hie pem Uti% to ,nis evord. In the ycai 871. 
w ben Alfi«^ was to m tWAWs-toCond year of his age, 
EtfaSl|'ed( tpo last of hit kio^y nrothhrs, died of wounds 
reeved xn buttle 'nith the invaders, and the 

votoe of the AObJeaand ptlople ii^edtatuly designated 
him assueooftol* to Ihectotra of sfiBpgUnd. Alfred bad 
already fon^t on many fimds and had given pi oofs ut 
polpicitl ability apd wiuoni, bur it was with rclui tanre 
that he tdiut w hie books arid took up the sceptn.. 
At this point his exciltog and, wcU-recorued adveutuies 
commence, „ .i ■ 

Fw many (years the hero has to fight fur territory 
and for life agaimt the formidable Duin, who, having 
conqueiod % largo pmUon of the ktogdom in the 
time ol his brptliers and {iredeoesloia continued to 
receive eveiy spring and summer fresh forces liutn 
the Baltic. He has acsrcely been a month upon tiie 
throne ere he fights the gieat battle of B'dloii. In 
the next year he fits out a small fleet of ships, a 
species of toice whkh Uie Saxons had eiitiicly ueg- 
ifcted, and fornia the Kstuhryo of the naval glory ut 
England. And, more than any unglo man ui piincc, 
Alfred is entitled to tho^ Utoh* of the hathtr oi the 
English Eavy. Hisenmics, howevci,are too nmnet- 
Pus to be resisted, and too faUbless and ci »cl to be 
trusted} and afiei figbUng many battles, he is obhgi d 
to relit e to an inland island ^cwed AUiclney, or the 
Prince’s ladand, near the cersflnonoe ot the iivers 
'rhone and Parret. It is Aaser who tells the story that 
is known to all of us, and endemed to usall by our ear¬ 
liest reoollcetiona. Id onepf bw excurudhs from A tlid- 
ney Alired takes .refuge ui the cabin ot a swineheid, 
and larriiii there some fime. On a oertain day it hap¬ 
pens that the wife nf the swain pteparet to bake hei 
ipudas, or loavea.of bread. Alfred chances at the time 
to be sitting near foe hearth, hut he u busied in think¬ 
ing ot war uid in making rrody hews and arrows. 
The shrew soon b^u>^ her loaves burning, and runs 
to romove them, woldiog the stranger. “You man," 
aaitb she, '* you wiU not torn the bread you see burn- 
uig» but you will bs .fidad anens^ to eat it.’’* “ Tins 
umudty woman,” afim Asseiv, *^1110 thought she was 
talking to Ikii^ AbBmo* VhO had warred against the 
PaKamsnd gained a» muiyiyfotoriesuvcr them.” 

PassiDg oyer sumiiy mkimies, and marvels, and 
iegbudary wes, not fo)A by Atosc, but invented by the 
monks stums agtoJ^ to AXplIma the present destitu- 
tjioo, sod.tbo^grw bfssvoMto, ganerouty, and devo- 
tton of the fugittoO kllttf, w» next come to Aliied’s 
tojroriSAAt^Of iihawamimto^ minstrel or gleemati. 

Soma of htofrimwphaplAgatlier^ aintics together, 

* 'liiie (fid UraUt toSnki'itt fiesedbiug thia Mseue, has n(»>ur(H! 
te ysmi, as ifplsbi Wrsti oMAA rot do justice to it. 1 he house- 
wifi t4jtoaadarkn&,s til > u,' n** 

* it f ,, 1 ji *' HI 

n t , moraris, 

, bea puitiduiyue caUutebt 


4 t 






' .Mi|G4ZINe. 


atid have obtained aticceniea oi’er fbe.ene^ In varioua' 
parts; Alfred himself hfts raised a « 

formidable force, and he has good reason tor.'hm^ 
that the Danes are becomfilg in^antioiiaand 
Putting on'the gleeman’a dreB^'ttad.^oii^ 
merits of music in his band, hf -. 
into the dl&niBh camp'f'cnd ad;li 0 -;'jkdt>ii^ 1 heil>|^ 
warriors with songs jjfid krterTtRH^^ «tiRK« 
sloth and mgligence/dnd'hc^lh^df ^ 

and plans. The Dan^ijl^'^^ebtatlitii^iid 1^ soiM'4oei!^ 
so much, that they are 


siMin enabled to retunt to h^l fiends gt 
a full account of the Btatb'mft Wl&Hs’df’l 
secret 4nd swift mesMo|^‘¥fd ¥001 to-itl eSjfeflwtO J 
request all true SaXohs'ibi'tBtMd'ih 
time, at Egbert’s stouc^ OR-^O ejiVt of SIStriw Eorest. 
The true Saxons pieet, imd dbCtiht tlnrIpunes 

in the great battle of EthfUldnii|e, on ihe bimlts Af the 


And rf 

t^eJ^ewitb 


i^ptisiAal font at 



course of six or <even*year«BaatiR8rC .. , 

ablest of all the EleiMen warribn anA i 

oyer to En^^d Srilh a vaster arid woniAespei^ aiib,y 
than had e«ier:l«eA'.Bse« befbref’attf aOdptfraa^ 


tMeSTi 


river Avon, 
the conversii 

King Alfred standink'^ Biro bt the 
Ilia sponsor. ' -•' v-s-v 

It was about tiiis thne thSI^Aliifdd, TThO had^laced 
•hia misfortunes during Bk "rgl^iroiBePt in Athcmry b^ 
frequently reading'iii a boidl, Sent into li^es tb IfivUe 
Asscr to his court or camp, in orter thit be* might 
profit by die insbroc^tie dobversatidn the roost 
ieanted roan‘then m fl« island of Britbht. ?be monk 
of St, David's obeyed the suinmohSj and, at be himself 


tells us, was introdu^d Id king 


hliiic, by the ihanei'blio had been se'nt to fetch hiin. 
This meeting of the'mtfnk arid king, which was attend¬ 
ed with niOst imfbriant uonwquenedh; ahd with ines- 
tiraable benefits to'Alfired aitd ta'fcc people oSet whom 
he ruled, is a pictime hfetory trtlkh (kght tiot to be 
omitted in our VSJhblbs. 'A ^fimiUs*. Inptidly inten- 
course followed a wmHt houttsiowi reception, and then 
the king invited t»e mdii ,to*Bve constantly vridt him. 
The voii's of Asser and his attechment to tbetnmjaatejw 
of St. David’s inierfiSrcd with thla alrangemcntrbut Jl 
was finally agreed ibgtlWiihMM piris part of bis time in 
his monastery and tJ^-risst of the yrisr at court.- When 
Asser returned to AWiw, helfetealned eight months eon 
stantly with hhn, conversing with hirn, and toSiHng w.Hh 
him all socli boohs as the king postosSed. Few were 
these books inlairitther-HwfarW and more predons than 
thnmost costlf Jewets, nor weiwlhere roa»y contompo*- 
rary sovereignsmueh better ^dvjdsd thait the kingof 
England. But eihrtd Wer| tp. oUtein ihoni books 
on the Continent. a»^* 'to'fcolfSOCttieh awhad escaped 
the destrucUve fires Kndled by the Danes, and Were 
scattered about nhe country, and to piwure^^ites 
learned enough to tSbpy in '' 
the books. Alfred’s grattts 


. and so multiply 

... .[e'td Asser knew no bounds. 

At first he gave tbBTCirted' mdnk'¥n abbey in Wilt¬ 
shire, and another ahbCf ^ Rsawdl iU Somersetshire, 
and a rich silk palK ah# w BmiSi' incmise as a strong 
roan could carry on his aboulden. assuring hM that he 
. considered these as smitt ftlBtai ft* « taan of so much 
merit, and that heraatW hu ahuttld have greater. 
Asser was Bubscqi;iei(tfjr ^oshot^ to' tho liishoprio of 
Sherbum, and thenoirfftWSfrdVempta^ 
tl#e kJxig^ enjoying enj eii^uofl, 

Und sharing in rilhbjoj^kiid l^ilwtf. ' •« ' 

Tile’converted Gutnlttaf lW|^^W*xoAtrgcfc ®ttt dtiHH' 
liosis >«l pagan Danes esSi|v,fii(ro»i'%|Bj^#. tlm‘s«, 
After six years of warfare,,MAf'lWp^^tt^athttght 
in each year, Alfred was einM 
the city of London, which Ae Dauesp'paa'Awpe^ '*»«• 
infant Navy gained «ve»_vto«Kij?s;i When a 
Danish host suiled up 

Rochester, A Ifreg'with * laftA IW-dfe upon 

them, and drove them .writ tow’ «hi^’ -p 


, stoUv'firitWouited __ 

.Ul'^l&Miiidii’mnd whudi'miBi 

___Jfli^-tet.f&ar ymud;' ThdTIiiB-- 

-waa.'pa«irol!ll^' 
eT«8t,’'j»as the i^..be'fw 

Ceii^-#Aid'Rlri1|AAc^^ ntixenst (dr^nAeRtiiwboae' 
grlidSt«^s(t#>MM^'1| w . TbcM gene- 

'roue etriudnk'iiM safy'fhrnished' Itim with money and 
provirion^ but they'tM putt on warlike' hattieBsand 
went; outi'.yAiRgatMl aUtf and fought ^hndeu him. The 
'rito.Lea; from its mottth Usithw'nnnncs near 
loTOlto up to Ware and Hertford and %i' country 
above Bfertfcrd; ‘Was' the scene of many srinaritaWe 
expltdtaln war, in iridcb the Londonen hadavery 
dHniu|pi*‘^<’d part. The pleasant river-Leai-lzaak 
WahoR’a ovm stream, and a btream whieh* ought toihe 
dear to every Loudoner—^wn v«y diffisront a ihoumd 
years ngo from what it now ia- It was hoA broader 
and deeper, being'fiiled by a flir greileB voluiito uf' 
watcTtfrom the then- uhdmned coemtryi ‘Nor did .the 
Dauiih sbiiM of war draw so mndvwwtor aa a modern 
trading sloop.’ Thus Hasting was enubled:. ttrctoiryiRi 
great fieCt of ships up the river;.a8 ib duWare> ar,.« 
some think, Hertford,' where he’ estaldribed-Uttttxif' 'hiS 
fortified caropB. in the constiruetioU Of which great 
Danish commamlei di^ayed extra/brdiQhry'dki^.^ ' On 
tlie approteh of summer, the borgessea ei Itotidtoi. 
with many of thofr nrighbours, who • aaw’^t thlilr. 
riponinig eorn was exposM to be reaped l^.*i3Danis»- 
8nikle,wtt|cked Hasting in this, stronglmld. I»a\ were 
ripulsed with grett kbs. But present^ Al!jr«A,raarciis> 
iug froni a dislUint'ptort of the cOUuWyi C#^ aud 
encamped his. army tound about Ihe sS' Wndoii, 
and stayed there until the dthtens and theivneiighhoBrB 
got in their harvests. He then marched; s^w.to the 
Lea, which seemed covered by the enemys sbipa 
and at great personal risk surv^ed with ins Oiwn eyes 
this new fortified camp of the. Daneb.; .' HiSWttivu in¬ 
genious mind presently conceived- a.p^an which was 
much safer and surer than any ssSatdtAfbat coukl be 
mailo upon those formidable works. ' Brmghng'up bM 
forces, and eiditng upon the brave add afert Londoners 
for assistance^ he rsised two* fortresses, one on. either 
side the Lea, a tittle below the Danish cspH^ iand then 
dug three deep canals or cha^uels from tiie'iLeu to the 
Tildes, in order to lower the level of'titfe tributary 
stream.' So roneb water was thus drawa.off,.tl|[Sl the 
whole fleet of Hasting was left aground and fOoi^d 
useless. Upon this the terrible sewking )»w1(e,iU'om 
his intrencraenta Iw night, and -btrd^ wstrf.Aill'bc 
had traversed the whole of that wide’tiWBt nl. eeui^iy 
wfaitfo lies between the river Lea and the SevesW^ 
While King Alfred followed Hasting, the Lp^o^ 
fell upon the Danish ships and galleys, and 
broke to'pieces, and some they got afloat ^M|sii*A 
carried round in •triumph, and irtth Saxoi^?r*“"“ 

other music, to the city of London. ^ 

on the Severn (ttie jlace is now «Ued 
it lies notfer from Bridgonorth Mi’ Sbiioji^ra^dffred 
ftwHjd thcDanish hostia another'SiBhfowM^twyiiad 
already strongly fortified. The 
nelted to reiWNCt the intranchtnewto sti^rstobimlge, dhd 
tol^ *e ffones tlwre the 

winter; butbeestabliri>ed'sog 0 pdA'im!i^^ the 
Danes could nm ptondw^m imue 

Sssting. after 

escaping wtfo diBetdtj^^ of Alfr«m 

messed, tiiid -St^aiiaWl 'tm-lucmM rine Aonore—witiiwm 



THi^ fMrr 


ieMcita«n,t lift 

AtrwL fW 
♦ 



[lytAaeir, 


Mmt 

Unw* rixtjr or 

” itt n>« WWaail Mpkif*. 

nod atbdgrl flirriw «vtm iDOt» 
(IM akxlA’ Imb dt coiuttricteci id1«r « fd&B of 
Ail^>j*b iRi^tiott, mid thry vete sottn fooMt to 
be lectjSBarfy Wtl w umico fo^ trlikSb 

tbdy tmVteuntof/ Before tlie ditpe of bit xetyro Am 
of AWw AOKted ovir more tMn a hundrra vea- 
ecl^ 0 OiA i<ttt IbA troly royal fleet—Aie ftret that 
Aoislami ever b«4, iwt armtrb eatitied to oar Tenera* 
ipto Maadrenn, wnm of which w're 
ettttlo^ itt Mrfo rcntitd the inland, while 

dtibwamly cruiefog between our island 
atKt the pomiteat ihd Am mttlet from t|M Baltic Bea. 
'fM %! BhgTainl wis already a meteor Bag, and no 
shl^.'^ll'^ou^ itattoa ntet it at 8«» without paying 

^^fred, wim had leumed the i^ortance of fortiftoa- 
tiorw dfonig bid ifolo wiAi the mnea; and esfertally 
in his fn^ codtatt with Siasting, who wm a gredt 
ntaalMr Id the art of eiatrametation, and me art of 
tAflOAolf ahi Jwhfybig positkmfi, erected Itetenahre 
wSMfo ijwhd atl tWtdwm he retrailt, and taught the 
]Mfopw bow fo bedp them in constant repair. He 
uaueod It n^vdy te be made of the roast and narigable 
livers^ OM ot^ed ddstloi to be erected at ^ose 
phOMb were Most ireMribfe to the Janding of 
the enemy. Fifty strong towere and castles rose in 
jhiferent parts of the eouotiy; and the number woald 
foWe ^n threefold tt the kmg bad not been thwarted 
by .the fn&ietfoe, ignorance. And catelcssnese of the 
freemen. 

The PiiMS and Norwegians, with whom Alfred had 
to eoiMenhL wnro Am linost accomYdiahed warriors of 
the yifit Thd apAmaAon of the BcanAmvian l^nnt* 
bm hie been gdttfrbrod on Hsnting, and bis ebtnor- 
db^ SwotodjpfiS in Eimknd win ywiify the tiAe, 
even wmbont luelAhg fo bis extecnhi m Franfe and 
Tbp Aifi, the wntirtng persevmnee. 
eotirt^. the confliitsMaate pmdenoe 
m his long oOnteA With the 

^ i; and the complete trmmph fcte 
^in tlfotmd, tmMtMstirddiygivebiiit 
preptSMC ttdHtary oetmnanders of 

I (bap in war, 
by thefttneba 
d eontentjAii- 
AmiBeanaof 
iiienl oattditfoii 

^ “* Ate 




'Steer he 


edtBsd * teiM W itera 'Ate people rales for recoh» 
stnscthliE sintt approving their municipal inetUnAons, ■ 
and tnjped Arm to Amt syafein of self-government < 

pride and stret^ of 
can be no larting 
been codes of law 
days ot AMred, and 
de, had a flne free « 
fog of Keny Ina,< 
Mmia, and other 
«n legt^ators, and 
or Dooms, but all 
nhed dunng the 
ly, and the brcidc- 

„ , . . -.^ Danish invaaiona; 

atM the SMoMy «d AMteb wub all luatruction 

and enhchfSHWMtet, seewies^ bo wearing "out iu the 
pofMdarmiM. AtTsed cohected the bodes and dooms 
of bis teiredeOMSors, and ttnpamiAy nithont acIBmg 
much 0 kia ewn, and Witiuttt fotroduruig any new 
matter wlteH#ter. hneompifod atcry ifitplfigiblp and 
conAstent code, and submitted it 4o the Witenagcmot, 
or parliaHMot, or great ouwMjl. Son; their saurtion Hc> 
tells ns himself niat be was afraid to innovate, and 
that be thought it better to permit a c ontmuance of a 
defective kw A^k to destroy thstuespecl for esta¬ 
blished authority which la the foundation upon which 
all laws must rest. Plam and uiople laws might do 
for a oioipleklaite of soeiety, if A»ey were only properly 
and ttnpartiaily admuiMtered; and it was lather to 
this proper adudnistnKtion, than to the eonbtiucttoii of 
any oev theory, that Alinm directed his attention. Jn 
practice the judges bad beconos Ai^eiuUy corrupt. 
Accoriting to an ancieot Londao tradition, Allred 
raused fin^iour judges, who bad given fake judg- 
isenits, to Ite han]^ lu one year ns men guilty of 
murder This fact k not supnorted by any ranteui* 
porafy or good authority { buj Assei^ mentions that he 
exereiHed great vigUuieo over the judges, frequently 
ihpniflaiiding those who did aaaks, and thieaieiiing 
them with deprit^ticMfand other pnoishments We have 
the same good authority for the fricts that the comts 
became pure; that the laws, such as they weie. wcic 
fidriy admnuBtoml; and that towa-peopk and \ illagers 
bepl such good poUoa Aiat lobbery and theft became 
almost unicnown. Towards the efose of his reign it 
was generally assarUte. that one laight have skewed 
golden fardeetete and jewek on the public highways 
and cross-reads, sod no maa would have dared to touch 
them for foar of the kw. * 

Affrwd^ Who folt that af Aie #rioe law were duly 
observed there wottblbe no neossfAty for human legis¬ 
lation. opened his epdwof bum wAb the ten«ommand- 
meiite, a seteciMisi frm Ami Moibfo prec^ts. and the 
canons of the Pinfl Apestetic Copneik ** Do these,’' be 
MUd, and tte fftHiett #oq»4wo% wdl be needed.” 

But if Alfred did skA introchtee many new laws, lie 
repeeted soma nf ftao oM wtear For this we have bis 
ow»w<»A. Ii#smfoiAaddmtebook.“ltben,^^^ 
King, mfofMd t&sAf ksss teuther. and commanded 
matip m lOtm fo, bewdklwwGsfo^mu: forefathSrs hilA 

c^tte^ of 'iny WwUb- AM Ifo dtbsrwise commaiufod 
UMha Ml to lAMsA} frte/| ifonfrstet venture to set dpwn 
itt wfi lllAg frpdi af<im tofoi for it was unknown to 
ate wblMi «C ft isMd iWto Aiose who should come 
after tn Bfoi Afote Amp whidh I met wiAt, Ather 
M Ate Attend ot QU, King of the 

litewbbte,sv-oflMMM^ Butt auteng %Eng- 
isiite Mtenfoto btoWAbtes which neemid to me 

E ^|lr i^.Wl§ Ow wR® fW I^Hw 
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I bis 8»»p»e, piumve pwMg^ 
besuguCTtiT^ofaflne jHOtitpp, ,< 

)t was Alfisd’s grand ob}^ <te 
mmions ot £t«l«n(i> t» ntA* 

s(>parable wbolc of th« M|i 

tiecn divided by tbs ^W‘'fr 

were s)^l sepa^ted Ij 

to regcnmie tibe *a& w' 

rfi'aio a daw '‘i*fnnil . PW w ^ irnlt|jt|tt tiin 
not nstentatiously, b«t 

lu> was in lealHy tbe I0lgtwi»|iwiiw^ tM iSrauUMg 
ui alt England. Hei. tMevini, igMtbwtad mrnmt 
being catted Kmg dt ^ Mid WiMy 

avoided provoktl^ dispfj^ iMd i««k««dBg old 
i<4j<)ti»«e8 by assvbung fr“MiCw|w 'idtle. H*. not 
only tbe first wsrrlb^ ib» ftytt it»«iiini|iiw aitil legiaistort 
but was also tb« fini Rj^litaiar in bis dMatatoas. Tbe 
good mtmk Asser a}ipe«rSr With afi ktndnew of heart 
and great alieAion for the hwifi' h> bayb been some' 

0 bat of a pedant, aiKl tonbave regarded the propew 
made by hts pnpil wiih a fedUag nearly apmoa^ng 
laiealousy although he iuinself wan probably nneoD'* 
soiiitts ot it But even from Asaor’s intevyssbug me. 
niotis tlt<‘ fact way easily b4 gatj^red that Alfred 
1 astly egfeishHl even the innst leari^ oUbtsmelates 
in si holartike accompiibhtaenta. It is Assoc tinat tells 
us that m hts boyhood hts love of Angto*Si»(on poetry 
was 80 great that lie wouhl Ustsa to ttie mmstiets day 
and niglit The roopk says that he “ retliauied iUaertae 
till his twelfth year or longer/' But it is conjectured 
that Asser heie uynd the term tfliterMus in a very re« 
Rtricted Sense, meaning to say no more than that Alfred 
tout not yet learned Latin. As a Welshman, Asser 
M until make no aecunnt 6f Saxon literature, and as % 
puest, lie would bold vp the Latin tankage as the 
only orthodox vehi^ ol knowtedgQ.t He tfitates that 
the king's mrble mnid thirsted fw knowledge frora tbe 
leiy < ladle, and that when a meie chihl he had gob 
many ul the Angiee&axpa peems by heart. It appeays 
Inghly probaM© that Alfred diligently etudied the lan- 
gii ige between hie twidfth and wghtgenth year; that 
he had a tew Latin bsoks with him m |ua euUtude at 
Atlielnev, and that he WM <for tViat time) a good Latin 
siliolar befoiss he wvited Aesgr to his court. Bnt 
n believer or however he obtained hie knotyledge of j 
tliat learned tongue, he eertamly shewed m fais literary i 
woiks a ])rofioiency in Latin wWh WM almost mira- I 
culous lor a piance in AKieTs age. The style oi hjfi I 
Works in Ins nstivfi ksguage prpv«s that his acquaint-1 
ance «ttb a teas good oisMoim xnsdeis was fauiiliar* | 
and extended to ^har ^Wgs thhil merp words and j 
]>lirases—proves mat he had itnhibed some of tbe 
BUtnl of tbe irtjmHsbaWei wgjittra of ancient Aome. 
Aftei tearhing whiisidf ^ neadiqe and translating, he 
was probably greatly improved iAwmatore manboDd, 
when, heroes the inonkv JhMumnea Enggna, 
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Klhadi Wf do M w t|M( yhktha#' 

let^hn^^thpy eamtdt ttm 

for poSanttf to 'oaoh iL and (ad }iwyn| «|n mmntiw, 
to entertiuB the khm, twd leamnl; ongm le ne kefg in 
a h>reign|iiagtiise am out of UieuM^ of t]i«]^pl#» 
He lookm to Uis itHeUeOBW IthproymtOM of tte 
nsopieand their relifmtminstItficldM sihfdM solid 

foundation upon which a goferApmat onuM or 

a throne be established. It wgs left tn a tt^Mgo fp 
advance tbs monstrous prindtde that thd htUK df mad' 
kind can be governed only by tfre suppratal^ dr des, 
basqisient ot thmr intellectoal facUlttei^ apd''that 
governments and all the institgtioai af civil lin; a|rd 
best supported by the ignorance Of tho gre^leM pm 
of those whoJUve under them. Tf» doAtiae of 
enlightened Eoglish king of the nmtkceidairy'dwM^ 
let there be churches, abbeys, sCboohi, boolie; let tha 
churches be served by active and conscienthyas prl^sta; 
let the abbeys be filled by the most kayued men ihi^ 
can be found; let the schools be taught by al^ UMlb* 
ten; and let tbe books be in the langnago which is 
^okeii by^ll the people, And the tbepry was carried 
into iwaetice to an extant wjuch » aurpari«ng for thdso 
times. He never rebmlt a town with^t IhniiHlinK U 
with a good eapacioua school *, he founded nr tosunfed 
rhurch^ and monasteries at Atimlney, Shansalhiry, 
Wmehester, and many other places, in iom« of w^Nm 
the people bad almost relapsed mto faeatheidito^ he 
sent into vaiious Goantries m search af toaTAied and 
industrious teachers; and in order that there night 
he books fur the people to reaA he wrote many hum- 
self. Even as an author, no nauve of Et^ad ot the 


old Saxon period, except the venerable Bede, cgh bO 
compared to Alfred either for foe number or for the 
excellence of his writings. JThese worky were in good. 
part translations from the Latin into Anglo-amKei^f, 
He thus translated for the ustrudtioa of bki suhiwtar' > 


when, be^des the patmkv Jam* JWhaBnea Engana. of tbe Tk^, 
Oiimbald, a»d ofoer katwad foen iatlded at hni court and the tfooes; 2,: 
and bved at bis tahfo. d.jA Booka 


wise called J^ohamM nw a ingive of Irehmd, 
and a very extruwfoiiiiy WMiMaga t ha h%d traveled 
much, in Asia an Jpi}. 

Athens, and bafi TC«ded foiwfr fona Minw; 

ho had learned the GreOm tM foW^T^hfldifliaii, 
Chaldee, and the AralWc ijpip||U|i^ ai^ 

in all the philosoKibjl of ttbfofHw if uVt# ‘ t 

^ I t ti **« I, * t 

* Ancient U»i add foiUtlsWI Ss) Bn|Mi 

tnuiilation of tbsStumn. P(w^ wiimlliii*,# hl*i|l|pS|g 
Kiuk imfok IV.. u^r tto 0mim # t si i% » m ii 4 wg w m 
tlwPaMte»seo«di ' 


origmal worka~*aii in foe same plain-spnkim lanm 
of the people, were—L ^ AbrWginent of the 1 
of the Tremms, foe Gredu, the BntOok the SW 
and foe Panes; a/laws of foe Wem-Sfsopa: 3,,! 
tutes;. 4 ,jA Book.agMnat Unjust, dudgwf; ft. ^y 
Of the w«eI ft, ABook ou foe Fortvmes Jf Kb 
7i Sables, and Jokwi; A Acts of BfacMp# j A 
Ipi^n dt Chropwiw i 10, Mam^df liMfonMW 
Ha an el^nt poet, M>d ||fo|g I 

Anmo<^saxon pomns and bulwkwhun imn^ 
TpoPiwi in ail paymof Ei^ianA fwmwpmwfo ^ 
no Ufotw has b«nn ptesari^Klwwl^wa/^^ 
vames cf asulj raora awaopt tmu MpnffibjMi a 

«an 7 and ye^ kifl^ 
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1«8 THE PENH? 

in ornament; Awer teUs :iwf &at lti« firat attemnl at 
tranaUtion wu made .itre Bible, a ^Qok which no 
man ever heW in greater jravesrehce than King Alfred. 
In deewhing thw owraeneement of his iiterary Ja-; 
bouts, the monk olT,'3^:. *l5avid’«, preaer^ na iftith aor: 
other picture. He apd the -^iog atwe eitga^ 
pleasant .oonvitfBatien;:«Qd It «a id»hced that Awer 
quoted a^ |?iw»ge bm the BiWe with tt^ichrfhe? fc^ig 
was 'ms'Jriend 'fo 

write tSy'T^tjge.'in a qoHe^tm of Psalva.an^;Hyhiin6 
which^lie had had with.him at Atheiney and. wbii^ he 
always eairted .:io hk bosom.; but not a blank leaf 
could-li^' loand in that book. . At the monk’srsug- 
gestton theking called for a clean skin of parchment, 
a|»d thifa<.haing folded tnl'o fours, in the ^ape of a little 
lu>e|i;«' the-passage from tlte Soriptures was Written 
upon.it In Latin, togfitiier with other good texts: 
wd the king setting to work upon those ^passages, 
translated them into the Anglo-iSaxon longue. 

Bkliop Affric, reputed tho best pliilologist of his 
age, un^rtook a new version of the Pentatcucb, and 
of some of, the apocryphal books; and in his preface 
he refuted certain ohjectioas which had already been 
rakt'd against similar labours, or against the practice 
of giving Uie Scriptures, to the common people in a 
language they couW understand, “'fhe rubrics pre- 
fi-wd to the lessons of the Anglf>Saxon version of the 
Gospels," says SirEmneis Palgrave, “ leave no reason 
to doubt but that they were' regularly read in the 
churches on Sundays and festivals. Large portions of 
the Scripture lyere also reproduced in the Anglo- 
Saxon homilies or sermons, and tho study of the Holy 
Scriptures was most earnestly recommended both to 
clergy ,acd laity, as the groundwork of thefr faith. 
...... From the Anglo-Saxon age,* down to 

Wicliftte, we in England can show such a succession of 
Biblical versions, in metro and in prose, as are not to be 
equalled amongst any other nation in Europe." * 

From thk time Alfred continued the practice Of 
writing down remarkable passages, and translating 
them Into his own language. It has been said that he 
intended to make a complete translation of tlie Bible, 
and thst he «fvcn completed Um greater part of that 
immense undertaking. Tlie latter fact si'cms very 
doubtful; but it cannot be doubted that an impulst> 
was given by Alfred to others, and that translations of 
great part of the Scriptures were multiplied after his 
death. 

Nothing is more astonishing in the story of this 
marvellous man than how he could find time'for these 
laudable literary occupations; but he was steady and 
persevering in all things, regrilar in hk liahits, when 
not kept in the field by the Danes, and a rigid econo¬ 
mist qf. his time. Eight hours of each day he gave to 
SlcepTfi} biameals, and exercise; eight were absorbed 
bjt^ne government; ai^ eight wm devoted 

to study And devotion. Clocks, clepsydras; and oilier 
inmniouB instniments for measuring lime, were then 
unknown inEtt^knd. Alfred was no doubt acquainted 
with the anu-dial, wkidi was in common use in Italy; 
but this i^x is of no use in tiie hbiuaof tlie night, 
aitd would frequently bo equally irasorviireable during 
pUf.foggy Bonku daya. He fiierefore marked his time 
by ithe constant burning of wax tmxihes or can^i^ 
which wero made precisely of file same wei^it imd 
jSine, ’ and nobdied m the stefbi nt regular distances. 
Thijl^^-aaniieB were twelve inches long; rist of them, 
oraWBttiyS^wo'inc* of wax, werfe chQKUtiied iii twenty- 
four hours,., or. fpujween hundred and forty minutes; 
and thus, sUiimoBtng the‘notches atiutervilsofuR inob, 
one such nOh^!e.iahtod.^ari{ the lapse of twenty ntlnutos, 

* Bugland:—Anrlo-SaxoDPsrisd. ' 
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and threg snich notchga thg lapse of an hour. <. These 
tiine-(»iu|laib.w^« ph^|od under the special-ehar^ r»f 
the kii^s’iiohaBit-prloMO or cbapluka.- But it was soon 
^kcovjered that eomntihkai thein through 
daora, and the numerous chinks in 
tibaiiffiltt of fipu pakee, Oausod the wax to be 
toind Anil>irhB#ular manner. Thk 
mEu«ed4i’^|!a4''to..>i»«i!nt..i^ primitive miensil the 
hoth^ii^thona; wbi^^hoWffa‘Mdk]i ngvef seeq, except 
ifl-ilm *talldfHyiaro «f .wumhm|y>‘coutitry inn, and not 
oftODteven there,-telk Us >^at the king wont 
8 kilMljfk 9 d',;svMclf m rporK.; ..and having found out 
that wMk iiora ^oidd'. be rendered transparent like 
gks^ he with tliat material, and with pieces of wood, 
admirably (rntreMfS!!-) toade .-a case for his candle, 
whidi kept it fromyr-astihg and flaring. A nd therefore, 
say we, let none ever i^k upon an ostler’s born 
latrthorn, however poor and balteibd it may be, and 
however dim the .light, that shines within it, wfiliout 
thinking of Alfred me G.rest. 

In his youth ho was much addicted *lo field sports, 
and a perfect master of busiting and the then newly 
introduced art of hawking; but in after life he be¬ 
grudged tho time which these exciting amnsenien's 
demanded. 

.No prince of Iik tinie made such slrennous olTorts 
in favour oS education and the diffusion of know- 
ledge among lik people, Charlemagne acted upon a 
much vaster stage; but in this, as in several other 
respects, he was left fer behind by our Alfn-d. Since 
the days of tlui venerable Bede the eiviiiaation of the 
countiy had sadly retrograded: the Danes, by dirceling 
their chief fury against tlie cliurches, abbeys, and 
monasteries, bad destroyed Uie must learned of tiic. 
Anglo-Saxon priests and monks—had but nod their 
little libraries, and soared lilelature away from its only 
'haunts. The schools had disappeared, there being at 
this period no schools or libraries inihe country, except 
aiicli as belonged to the monastic establishments. 

• Alfred’s own account of the state in whicli lie found 
the kingdom in this respect at bis accession to the 
throne is most interesting ; and his feeling of his own 
merits in effecting a change for the better Is expressed 
wiUi all the modesty of a truly great mind. In the 
circular letter which he prefixed to his translation of 
St. Gregory’s ‘ Pastorale,' he says—-" K*uowledgc had 
fallen into such total decay among the English, that 
there vt'ere very few on the other side of tlic Humher 
who understood the common prayers, so as to be able 
tp tell their meaning in English, or who could have 
translated into that language a Latin passage; and 1 
ween there were not many on this sidtMf Ilnmhcr who 
could do it. Indeed there were so £Sw sneh, that I do 
not ei'en recollect one to the sou^h of the Thames, at 
the time I imcceeded to the crown. God Almighty be 
thanked, there are now'somc holdii^ bishojirics who 
are capable of teaching." 

W« have seen wioi what anxiety he sought for 
learned men, and with what'Hberalify he rewarded 
their services which ho 'felt to be above all price. 
In the midst of the surrounding barbarity of Western 
Europe; hk court oMned out likO ko Academe. M any 
of these eminent schtda^pi vtere ipvited from foreign 
countrtes, where‘ .their merit* were less regarded, 
He corri»p»»ded rcry frequently with tho learned 
Fuko,.Biswp4ef< iriio acted as hk agent in 

seeking tmt'rad tcaqbc^^ An epistk,. 

in yin»,'ha8 bora yB^rvO’d, -wii'ieh 'STishim Fulco 
addrOssed-to " tho moot glorious and most Christian 
'King>bfHbO, ,EiM^, 'A«re<k” The bishoji'praises 
i^e king’s great imning, Ibvc of justice and peace, 
devotion, and dhirfey.j;'; rad. ikpecially applauds liia 
suocessful eflorts,'Ms dnigcnce and industry, in . 


SomatettTT.l' 

movitig'. tire, ignot^nce into whibh hjs vubjectii lind 

fallon throagt)'t;]|iO%)ruption8 of thn'Ptg&nt-ftnd the 

carelessness of thn Saxon prelWst^ 

says, cannot -^iff^Cemea muti, »cm vdlsnitat’ mvattj 

but he has sent the’ king;a leaned prieai tidd' iao'tiif 

Gi'iinbald by name (though 

him'), who U adrah^lyqiuiUfiea ith'taa^^ 

and aid Alfred in the jreat wflik he hits'in bend;* 

Asscr (]f!scribes Grutih«la tt being, venen^le mdei 

an excellent sing«9ra*^ee^oVor in e#ery 

hind of ecclesiastical ddsetpline; tho^ e^ite ha'the 

holy Scriptures, andiof all mod hterala tli% oraament 

—m d'mna Scriptum ennAmniRinn, dt mmUm bmk 

mnilms.ornam&itwn. =' ■ • • 

i'he national gratitude and admiration, which am* 
pithed the traditions rolatii^ to him, made Alfred the 
first founder of the University of Oxford. His claim to 
this Ifojtonr seetnt to he exceedingly doubtful; but if 
lliere'was no university (projKjrly so called), there was 
certainly a monastic school at Oxford >.prjor to the birth 
of Alfred, and ff be did not convert it intda university, 
it is ecjually (certain that be did much for its improve* 
inent: lie ]>ruvided the school with better teacbers^nd 
when differences arose among them, he went thither in 
]>ei son, in order to re-establish harmony and discipline. 

His own large mind was ever ofico to instruction on 
any subject. The science of geography was then in a 
most iniperfcct, mutilated slate. The works of the 
(ireek and Roman geographers (Iheniselveiyvery defee- 
ti\e) were unknown in England, and very little known 
in any part of Western Europe. The dark ages had 
furnished nothing to supply their place. Rut barbarous 
invoiuion had disfigured this fair world by promul¬ 
gating the most absvird tables about distant countries 
and liie men who inhabited them. Johannes Scotus, 
as wo liavc seen, had been a gntat traveller before he, 
camo to Alfred’s court to impart the varied knowledge 
of which he was master. Other travelled men preceded 
or followed him; apd it was evidently one of the 
greatest delights of the king's life to converse with' 
these men about the distant lands in which they had 
been, and the still remoter parts of tire earth of which 
they had obtained some information by, reading books 
in other languages, or by hearsay. One of these ad¬ 
venturous men was Audber, or Othere, who had 
coasted the ctfutinenL of Europe towards the North 
Foie, ftjom the Baltic ,to the North Cape, with the view 
of aaocrtainiiig how far that continont oxtended; and 
IV > 10 , in ids skiff, had run along all tlie northern coast 
of l.Hpla{i^ and had veiktumi to the shores occupied by, 
the wild men of Elldand, Another of these travellers 
was Wulstan, apjMURently a bora subject of tlie king, 
who undertook a voyage allround tho Baltic, and who 
snccecded in gathering raatiy particulars concerning 
the divers countries: situated on that sea. Others 
among these boU men. who either had been sent out 
expressly by Alfred, or had been brought by him into 
England on account of tiie journeys they had previ¬ 
ously made, had visited Cknrmaoy, Bulgaria, Sclavouia, 
and.Bolicmia.. >A11 information about foreign parts 
that Alfred obtained fobm, thee^ bk rough nut ho¬ 
noured guests, he committed to tvriting m the plain 
mother tongue, and. with the aobtedesign of inmarting 
it to bis people; and.-, in enlarging the text of Qroslus, 
the Spanish dimQickr, wlioae work he translitted. he 
introduced a geograpltlcal acco!am> of £rermday,.and 
the voyages oflAudlmr towjirda film Korth Pols and of 
Wulstan in'. thc jfeltic; tlw BOW* and for the Um« 
most valuable mailter, being the.crem of his convert 
sations with his travelled goeite.-rWf have, here an- 

* WW puhlivlietl 3CS. tttSB,ia 

posfewjymtf T.^foW, , 
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other picture in our mmd’s eye. The king tescf tod 
in the royal with these rougb afid weslher-heaten 
men-; there is a table with rudely draWtr 'maps and 
charts* upon tt; v and there is eager cuftotiite ki the 
cocntelffaflKje d|-'tim king; and there are various and 
clrt^ expIrdiSiOBS'in :)he faces of the voyagers' and 
tmvelickt vihb'tik relating all that they have 
and\ im' the th^ Wave undergone, ft is the sit- 

tihg «f 'the fimt Geogn^iyial Society ih Engfland. 

ilavin* «ibtjiiffi?d'^nfoi*iiation '-»^ probably from Jp- 
hannea'mvottt8,‘Vrh<rtkd :been in the East<—that tlnwe 
were colonies of C'hristtenfkriatts Settled on ihc coasts' 
of * Malabar and (kiromandel, who spoke the same 
tongue which Christ sp^e when he was upon earth, 
Alfred, pmtly from feelings &f devotion, and partly no 
doubt'io increase his geographical knowledge, resolved 
to send out his well-instructed friend Swithelm, Bi¬ 
shop of l^icrburn, to India, a tremendous journey in 
those davs, and one which had never been made by 
any Engiishnian. But the stout-hearted bishop^^ mak¬ 
ing, as it should seem, what is now called the Over- , 
land journey, went and returned in safety, .bringing ' 
back with him presents of gems and Indian spTce*.' 
Hereby was Alfred’s fame increased, and the uanicaruT 
uxiigence of England probably heard of for tlirC first 
time in that remote country, of which, nine centuries 
after, she was to become tho almost absolute mistresfe.'*' 
Gifts also and a letter were received from the patriarch 
of .Tcrusalcui, Snd some precious objects from Romo. 
To ihc po))eB Alfred stmt many letters. Even in a 
temporal aense, his obligations to Rome were great. 

Tliis Saxon king, who could practise with his own 
hand the inechaiiical arts, extended bis encouragement 
to all tlie buiublo but useful arts, and always gave a 
kind i cccjrtion to mechanics of superior skill, of wboin 
no incunsideralile number came into England fiom 
foreign cuuntrievs. “No man,” says Milton, ‘•could 
be niore frugal of two precious things in man’s life, 
his time and his revenue.His whole an¬ 

nual revenue, which his first care was, should be justly 
his own, he divided into two equal parts; the first be 
cm ployed in secular uses, and subdivided those into 
three; the first, to pay his suldiers, housohoh) servants, 
ami guard; the second, to pay his architects and work¬ 
men, wliura he had got together of sevewal nations, for 
he was also an elegant builder, above the custom and 
conceit of Englisliiuen in those days; tho third lie 
had in readiness to relieve oi honour strangers, accord¬ 
ing to their worth, who came from all parts to see him 
and to live under him. The other equal part of his 
yearly wealth be dedicated to re%iuu8 uses, those of 
four sorts: the first, to relieve the poor/, the ^cond, to 
build and maintain monasteries; the third, to a school, 
where be had persuaded the .sons of many nobte^ncu 
to study sacred knowledge and liberal aits (some say 
O.xford); the fourth was for the relief of foreign 
churchtMi, as far as India to the shrine of St. Thomas.'' 

This great prince was anxious above all things Uiat 
his .anbjepts should learn how to govern theuiselvesi 
and how to preserve Uieir liberties; and in bis will he 
declared that he left his people as free 
thoughtS-f He frequently assembled his. ^iteii^^ 
mot, or parliament, and never passed any kWt OV.took 
any important step whatsoever, witliout toeir ^revldux 
sanction. Down to the last days itf hii preeums' life 
ho. heiirdl all law appeals in person wMh .the.utmost. 
paUeece; and, in cases of mti^rtanco.-he tBVised all. 
the proceedings with the utmost,indostvi* Biauiahi- 

• ‘Pioloiial HUtov of w ' 

.f Alfred's wfil (7il^umenftl»^^ 'Mem* M{ih^ is given nt 
J<^gth both ui Spelnwin's Life of Artnoi aou Wise’s edition oi 
Aiief. . 
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io}*) labours in tiie court, tiw oump.thf* field, the hall 
of justice, the study, omit tndeed have been piodi(;ious. 

« One cannot help helstjft toRiaed," scya Burke, « 
a prince srhp lived M tinies, wht) eom^ 

inanded jwniotoajly in fidydpUr pitched battle*, who Ittd' 
so disin^od a pfcmnee to refittlaie, who pm not I 
a legislatw^ a i^dge, apd tvho wa* toouniWUy »at- 
enntenduis W aimus. bis navies, the tra|^ of ka 
logdotB, fais Revenues, andbtbe oondua of an hioOp^ 
nets, «<hud have bestoned'so much Ofka tkne oh 
rcHjfioaseicirclartand speculaliveknowledge: hdtthe 
eaerd^ of all hte faruh'iee and virtuet Beetoed to have | 
given a tnntuai atiength to all of then. Thus all hia-1 
tonana speak of thu ounce, phose whole hiBtory n oioo 
pauejl^nt*; and whatever darka)Kitso(hnn<a%ftaii{ty 
maykive adWed to such a chatacfcr, they are entirely 
hid lU tlie spleodoui of lita nan/ ahintng qnaliucs and 
grartd vlrtocb, that throw a gWry ovei tHo obscure 
peiiOd in which he lived.*** ^ 

Our auiarenent at all th» bodily and mental ac¬ 
tivity nust be inu cased Vy the indisputable fact tliai 
all these mcps-iaut exertions were made in spite of the 
(IcpiesBilig influpwes of pfa^cal pain and lunstant 
bad health. 'I'hovigb reman able lor the beauty of 
lua person, Alfred, in hw early years, was Bivrrely 
alllic’tcd by the disease called the fiew Tina left him 
but at the age of twenty or iwenly-oue it was lenlatcd 
by another and still inoie tormenting malady, the in¬ 
ward sold and unknown natuie of which baffled all the 
tneiiicid skill of hls “leethos ” The acc essch of excru¬ 
ciating pain woic licquent at times almost uiuutci 
mittent, and then, if by day oi by night a single houi 
of easewBS tnrtciluUy granted him, that shoi^inUival 
was PiAbittered by the duxid of the suj^ leturnuig 
anguuli. But the good monk Asser, who withdraws 
the cut lam and admits us into the sick loom of the 
gieat ^xon soveicign, tells us that Heaton vouchsaftd 
him btiongUi to bear these mortal agonies, and that 

V ‘ Abiidguieut of English Hatoi} ’ 


they were borne with a devout fortiitudo. Thu same 
antiane kogkpher says thah in the uiidOt of nara and 
td| wkO imn^ments of hiv life, in the midst of ihe in- 
fkiitns or the Paguia, tad hn own daily cuipoieal m- 
Artnw^ he attended to the arts and ius aitificeis 
^ank^iDim el aeftji£res woe omueo—and taught his fal- 
hufltiMWn, and do^-trainers; and built edihrcs 
ftne hoyopd the uae of lus aniesufs. and uc lU d baxo i 
alM ImUtied kpton verses all by hcai t «aiid oft 
to a» MMgdnbOBdM of tail atudy he ioigot to date, 
and d«i» hd heard and the divme uiuubteimgf , 
and at lie wwa id ihn cbuuh at the noituiiml S( 1 - 
[ view, and J^jkfe, and all the while he was nuHf 
affdhlp apa jAcUpd than all other men "nie dwca*e 
never qintteu hud, add was no doubt the cause ol his 
death. ** Tlieiiiephend of his people,” “ the datling 
of the Ettgli^'* the wisest man in Kugland, ’ llu 
truly illittiiwUB Alfred, expiretl m theniontli yt No 
vember, on the l^tival of bb Simon and Jndc, lu th' 
year 900, wljen he was only in the hfljNliist yeai ol ilih 
uge * He was *buried at Winclic‘*tti; m a monasli ly 
hej^ founded 

Otti old wiiteisabound with beautilni j)t«. i,ih i< 
lating to Alfred Of thi modem poets wlio 1i,im 
attempted to turn his Justory into * pu pix nm uul t i 
gedies, no1hnig,vfiy iavouiabb caielx muI \\i Imp 
some of our rising ailists may, m tin n way bi moi 
successful The best subjects Im then ]>en( i< vill hi 
found notfin the militaiy ariseniiiics mdlciulc-. mo 
siclonea, numerous and biiUuut as the > vn ,1m n 
Alfied’b civil life, or in his deocls as a tcwgiso is a 
student and dihgeut tnciunei atlei kiK»Hii<t„i i id s 
all ardent pioihotci of uhatevei might c>iuiln to 
the impioMiuem of his tountiy 

, llie <ld buwnci, (titfti a«tetl,eill l \ nt i 

clcatb. bciDL ill. It 111 llu iDoutb < I ()tiuU>i, out i»i tl 
day i)etinc the fuitivil of All Sariitt. and otii s ive i m 
daces * 
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HUDIBRAS.—No. Xyi. 

The pretondfd goblins baviiig got Hndibrns com¬ 
pletely in their power, terrified and subdned by his 
own fears, and his superstitious belief in their suiie^- 
natural character, proceed with his e.Nauiinalion 
thus;— • 

“ Murtal, tbpo ait lietmy'ii to tu • 

It' our frioutl, thy evil geiiiiio, 

VVlio for fby horrid petjuries, ^ 

'i'hy breach of fairh, and liiniing lici, 

'I'lio brethren's privilej^e (against * 

'flic wicked) on themgelvpg. the aainU, 

Has here thy wretched carcase sent | 

Viir JuA reveuKe and punishment; 
tVhich thou hast now no way to lessen, 

But by nn o|reii free confession ;• * 

For if w« catch thee failing once, 

'Twill fall the heavier on thy bones, , 

What made thee venture So betray, 

And HlchJibe lady’s heart away f 
To spirit her to nmtrimouy t” 

“ Tliat whioh cuutracts all uiatclics, iqouey. 

It was tfa’ etushantnrent of her riches, 

That made m’ apply t’ your crony witclies; 

That in retnm wotdd pay dr’ exjieitse, 

The wear md tear of conscience : ' 

Which 1 could have {latch'd ui>, and turn'd, 

Fro the hnndiedth part of what I earn'd." 

* Didst thou nut love hertbcB ? tipcak tine.’’ 

“ No mote f({^uotii he) tbim i We you." 

“ How would st th' have ustd her ai^ her mtiiieyV” ' 
“ First turn'd her up to oiliiiuHiy { ' 

And laid her dowry out in law, . 

To null faerioiuture with a daw, . 

Which I before-iiaMdiiitdagMwd ,1 
T’ have put, on par|i 08 «, h) fish deed; 
xVnd liar Iter widow's miibitiR twee,' v. . ' 

T* a frteud in trust, or private lover,’’ • •' 

*' What unake tW pick hud cbttfp h^ out 
T’ employ' their sorceries about f’ * 

That which makes gamesters jilay with those 
Who leave leaat yrit, and Wott lose.’’ 

But didst thou scoprge thy vessel tiius, 

.As thou him duiuu’d thyaslf to ps f" 

No. 835 . 


*' 1 set- you lake me for an ass: 

^ ’Tis true, 1 (iiougiil the trick would pass 
Lbion a woniaii well enough, 

A^ 't has been oUen found liy proof; 

Whose humours are not to lie won 
Bill wbeii they arc iin|ios'd U)Hni. 

For love np])rove« of all they do 
'J’lial stand for candidates, and woo.’’ 

* o VVh) duUt llum forge those shameful lies 
(If bears mid wllclics in disguise I’’ 

“ 'That is no more than auilion give 
The labble crcilit (o believe; 

trick of following their leaders 
'I’o entertain tlieir gentle readers. 

And \vc have now no other way' 

Of iKissing all we do or say ; 

Wliidi wIk'Ii' t is natural and true 
Will Im' believ’d b' a very few. 

Beside the danger of olleuce, 

'I’lie fatal enemy of sense.’’ 

“ Why dJiUt lliou ebuso that cursed sip, 

Hyiioriisy, In set up in V’ 
s " Because it is the tUriving’st calling, 

The only saints-beU tiatt rings all in ; 

In which all churches ate concern’d. 

And is tlie easiest to lie luani'd : 

For no degrees, unless th’ employ't, 

■ (lah ever gain much or enjoy ’1. 

A gift Unit is not only able 
To domineer among the rablile, 

But by tliejaws euifwiwered, so roni 
And awe the gi-eaiest lhat stand mil, 

Wliioh few hold fovtU agniiisf, for fear 
Tlieir liands should sli)i, uiid conie too near; 

For no sin else among the sain'lsi 
> Is taught So tenderly against.’’ ' ■ 

It will be seen In this attack on hynocrisy how im- 
partitlly Butler inflicts his satire. In the cuiwnuatioo, 
wbich contains some ridicule of the fonnh of the various 
catechisms promulgated by the disJbntei’s at the time 
he (Iocs not spare the foibles of l^iis own olwreh. 

“ Wliat made, fiiee break thy pUghted vows f” 

That which msd;^ oths»i break a house, 

.■\iid Uaiig, au(t geoni ye all, before 
Kndure the plague of being poor.'' 

Vub. XIV.—S 
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Qtwth *' J tee yon bAY,« mote ttioka 
. Tbau all our, dostiiif . 

TbatBre|[ni«o4^| Mil) ^t i^faablon, ' 

Cuih|iar'd oritb yimr'N?w ReftprmatWn'j ‘ 

Tbat^Ye inust oumc to achobl to you, ' ' * 

To Iwu yww.mwe. wah'iii, imd nfcWi" 

Qviitb in, '*|f you! «Yi)l give me letb'e 
To tell jrw 1 now perpoivet ■ ! I, 

. yottnetf,«u arraut e'liouie, 

■ J/y* but4t a meeHog-hdua^.’’, ‘ 

*Ti« tme, Cq«otblie>we tieer cdmd,(be», 
llecadM w’ biivc let .’em out liy.'tlr year.” ' 

,'i ”;Tr«ly, (gnoOi he) you cairt imagine, 

. What wutidmus thiiigi tlicy will engage in : 

That lu your relloW'frimils iu hell 
Were aiigela ail before tliey All; 
fh are you like to be agtuu, <■ 

Compar'd with tb’ aiigeU of us men.’’. 

Quoth he, ” J am resolv’d to be 
'J'byecliolur in this mystery; ^ 

And Uierefore iirst desire to know 
Some piiiciples on wliich you go.” 

” VV bai makes a knave a child of God, 

And one of us f" “ A livelihotKl,” 

“ What tenders bea’Mig out of brains, 

And murder, goiUiuessT' "Great gains.” 

“What's tendttr crMisciencet” “’Tis a butch ^ 
That will not l)ear lift: gentlest loach'; 

Hut brrakiiig out. dis^iatcbes mure 
Than til’ epidemio.i1’st plague-sore.” 

“ What makes y’ encroach uikmi our trade. 

And damn all otiiewf ’ •* To he paid.” 

“ What‘s orthodox and true bclieviii,'' 

Against a conscience f’ A good living.” 

*• What makes rebelling against kings 
goial old cause 1 " " Administ’rings.'’ ,4 
" Wliat makes all dortrines jdain and clear?” 

“ About two hundred pounds a year.” 

“ And that which was prov'd (me licfore, 

Prove false again?” "Two hundred more," 

“ Wha( makes the breaking of all oaths 
A holy duly ?” “ Food and clothes.” 

*' What laws Bud fieedom, persecution?”’ 

" Being out of power, and nontrihulion.” 

“ What makes a church a den of thieves 
" A dean and chapter, and white sleeves.” 

“ And what wuuhl serve, if those were gone, 

To tniikc it orthodox ?” " Our own.” 

” What makes morality a crime. 

The m(»t notorious of the time; 

Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry o(4t agaiust ?” 

“ ’Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin : 

And therefore no true saint allows 
They sliall be sulTcr'd to esjiouse; 

For saints can need no conscience, 1: 

'ritat with morality disiiense t 
As„yiftue's impioiu, when 'I is rooted 
In,4i^re only, and npt imputed; 

Itw d'hy the wicked ahould do so, 

We neither know, or care to do.” 

“ What ’« liberty of conscience, 

V th’ natural and,genuine sense V 
“ *Tis to restore, with more lieourity, 
ltel<e1lioii to its ancient purity ; 

Atid ChristUiii liberty reduce 
To th' elder practice of the Jews. 

Fm a large ouiscieiioe ia oil one, 

And signifies the same wiUi none.” • 

“ Jt w enough (quoth he) for once. 

And has repriev’d uiy furfeU l^ite; ^ 

. Niek Machittvel had ue’er a tripk ’ 

. fTho’ lie givfs name to our Old Nick), 

But ww below the least of . these ' , 

Thorpass t' th' w&W for holinw” 

•Tfau tgoMitiii now vanlkli. and while, in the dark, the 
Knight beiixiana hi* fate, Ralpho, who had been a con* 
craM auditor of All the proceedings, replies to hini iti 
the cliaracteif ofiglsust, reproaching him withhia prtc- 


[Apuil .■>, 

tices and frattdulei.it intentions. The opening of the 
following quotatioh it Poetical in spite of its hurlMque 
oliaracUT ' " ' ', ' 

The ijpieeti’ of night,' whose large’ ciinutnaud 
' Buies idl the vM^dt^ half the'hmd," • 

And over moisf aftd Mey hnuiu^' ■ 

In high spritig-thies, at oiidtii;^ te}guS| 
WasnOTv’dwinitig'tofhevirest,"- 
To.jo ti) bed, and lake bw tell; >; 

Wheti Hudi^mis, wlitnu stubborn blowt ■ “ 

Jhniy'd his ta^ tiiat soft riyoSe, 

Lay still ai^^lhg worse arid Mure, • 

Sti^h’d oai at leri^li upori the fldtor i 
• And tlfo'he riiUt bfs eyes os fust ' 

As if h’ had hiieii to sle^» his last, 

Saw all the Shapes that fear dr wizards 
Do make the devil wear for vizards; 

And pridkhig up his ears, (0 liar^ 

If he could hear ton in tlie dark ; ' 

Was first invaded with a groan, 

And after in 'a feeble tone, 

Tiivse troftdiliiig words—." TInbajipyVretah, 

M'liat has tbuu gotten by tliis felch; 

Or all ihy tricks in this new tnide, 

Thy holy brutlierliood o’ th’ blade? 

By siiunt'ring still on some adventure. 

And growi;j[g to thy horse a GeiUanr, 

'I'o sjuft' thy skin with swriling knobs 
Of cniel and hord-woudHti drnlis t 
For^still th’ liust liad llie worst on’t yet; 

As Well ill conquest ns defeat, 

Niglit is the Sabbath of mankind, 

To lest ihc body and llie mind ; 

Which now thou art denied lo keep, 

And curtf thy laboured corpse with sleep.” 

\\\' cauilut give tlieir debate, wliieh contains some 
severe exfio.siuuits of tlie more extravagant ductiiiies 
of the disseuiing sects, but Ralpbu having satistied liis 
splenetic humour, at length assi^ita the Icnigbt to 
cscaiie from his supposed perils, without however dis- 
fcovering himself 111 his real character. After the 
knight, sujiposing him an evil spiril, has urged the 
Bcrviccs of his sect in his favour, Ralplio replies 

” Right, (quoth the voice) ntid os I scorn 
To lie imgrateful, in return 
Of all those kind good nilices, 

1 ’ll free you out of this distress, '■ 

And set you down in safety, where, . . 

It is no time to tell yon here. 

The cock crows, and the raorn growa'uii, 

• W'beii 'lis decreed I most lie goues 

And if I leave you here till day, 
fou ’ll find it bard lo get awBy,",^ 

With that die spirit groji'd about, 

'I'o find tb' enchanted liero out, 

And try'd With haste to lift him up; 

But found his forlorn hope; his , . 

Unserviceable with fcicks ond blows 
Receiv'd firotn liard’ned liettvted foesv- ' 

He thought to drag irim by the heehi, 

Like Gresham carls, with 1*0 for wheals ;t 
But fear that snuiieM cures tnOse sores, 

. In danger ofrelauw, to wote<^ . 1 / 

' Came 111 t’tourist him with his aid, -1. 

And up his sinking vessel weigh’tL ' 

Nu sooner was he lit to trudge, ' 

But both made ready to dialodge; . ' 

The Sfiirlt hutoed him like* lowt 
UtKin tlie vehicle, htelicKik, 

And bore him headibng tide tin’balk . 

With some few' torU against (he wall. ' - , 

Where finding th* ouierpoeterii lock'd, 

Aud th’ avauuto'Bs Mock'd, ■ - ' 

, , , ' . ’ .. ■ ' ' <!.' 

■ . • This is a sneer at q Uwti iSoeirt invention, which hail'been 
exhibited by the incipiei|t J^al Stodiely, tiieii meeting at 
Gresham College, of i caft'lilrhira wt^ moved by a lUit of< step, 
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H’ tlift wriutldV* glass, 

.4»il in a inomeiit gbin'a the pass s 

Tbifl* wliiolt be link’d the worsted *e1dier'» , ■ 

FuesMimrtei* hy. *h« bead end dunddien j. , • 

And eavttnwlljiibegan ... 

To find riieir ftU»w^j#ttle out, 

Nor JIM it iH^fjk tniuutoe queirt, ’ 

Kre he retriev'd the phai^oit'e 
Tied to a ])a1«f iostflod of rock, . 

But ne'or « ead<i^ on bie bac|, ' /, 

Nor pistols at. the. sodill^bnw,. ' , - 

Convey' d away the Jx)td knoWii, liow^ . 
lie thouglrt it ■was .no time to stay, ' , • ' 

And let the night too steal away; 
lint in a trice advanc'd the kn^lit 
(Ipmi ttie bare ridge bcdt upri^t,. 

And groping out for Ka]|>lio‘s jdde. 

He found the saddle too was fjray'd, ' 

And in the*plaw a lump,of soaji, 
t)n wliieh he speedily leap'll up; 

And (timing to the gate the rejn, 
lie kick'd and cudgoU'd on amaiu. • 

While HudibraS) with equal haste, 

On iwtb sides laid about as fast, 

And spiirr'd as jockeys use, to break, 

Or jxiaders to secure, a neck.'* 



iri'K/es fn tfie Snath nf /'raacf.—Stopping foiVa quarter of an 
liaiir lo>tluy at a small way.side iun, an intelligent and oldigiiig 
hi>.«lc.ii gave me freely such conmiuuicatiunas I stHight regarding 
the (oniiilion of the people in the iieighliourliuod. She said, 
tliat when labourers were hired it was always the I’.nstoin In fM^I 
thein; and tliat in addition, from twelve to tifteeu sous were 
given. She sometimes employed them herself; when they hjul 
for breakfast hieador chesnuts; for dinner, antip aitd such things 
US omelette, meat, ryensakca; for supper, the same os at diiiiier, 
(ieiiernUy also wItte; but this year it is so extremely dear, that, 
.she said, tliis was out uf the question. , laiweiiiig her voice, sbe 
made an admission, such os that which iho Teetotallers often 
cnlbrce, that when wifie was given the appetite was <rot so strong; 
niul ill a slirewd confidential luaimer, she explained that on this 
principle it was quite as well for her to give some wine,—Tlwiiefc 
in France and ^tahi, hy the Meo. F, T)rcnek, ^ 


JtMrrs and Smugi/Urn of Spat'/t.—Hearing tiiat a caraian 
was but a mile in advaur,e, we galhqicd forward and joined it iis 
it entered the fdfest. We soon afteiwards heard a cry of rub- i 
burs, and were shown three men in the wood, leaning on their 
guns, whom our companions recognised gs form'mgsmembors of 
the great banditti, wiiose numben, I suspect, had been miicli 
exaggerated. Protecleil by tire caravan, 1 felt some curiosily to 
sec the highwayman of Andalusia; who, like the legitimate 
smuggler, was disthiguisheil by a particular dress, was mounted 
oil the high-nee.keiTbm'M of die country, and had some redeem¬ 
ing jroints in hi* character; he was seldom known to conimit 
murder, nr infiiot any personal outrage, except in cases of con¬ 
tinued resistaiicQ; wid affected, in the full exercise of his voca¬ 
tion, a lofty courtesy of maimer, and a contempt for sonlid 
d (ails; Imt tliese nmu were not mounted, and were nut remork- 
.ible fur any peculiarity nf appearance. We crossed the Xeuil, 
and arrived with tbe,.earavan, a* plgbt set in, at the Posada of 
lieiiamegi, wliera wC'CaUected, as usual, round the great tire. 
As we retired to our a|iartmeiit, we offemd onr companions some 
wine, which they reeeivtit with banglity reluctance, a)>d were not 
tafislled till we had pledged thorn iu meir cup oiid broken tiieir 
bread; but tliey afterwarda came to our room, stiook bonds 
warmly witli us. and nitrMted qs tn juin tbeir party on tbe next 
morning. On the foUowwiS' do.y, Piuey and myself left Beiia* 
meg! at an early hour. Tito uuMsntaius of Rifti and Priego ruse 
magnificently lie((iremi« and .iMM .,in thebrigiit lieams of the 
inoruing : we passed diong some eery on^y mtli*, and arrived 
about the middle of dip day at we feund the inn 

crowdeil with smuggl^, wllto conyoiied freely with us, and sold 
their goods without any affeetttion of concealment: their dress 
wM.ilwidsame and (hew niapnet civil, which was not invariably 
f tlie .cose die (evolution, ^ Bpanish 

«Ke%gi.et? f<wm^ % i^tiiict class, that retained, with much 
origiMaiity of cfawacln, Mrtaiii defined principles, and an estw 


1^1 

blislied code of htniour, ujion which they professed to ttet, lly 
this code, all robbery except the plunder of the' revenue was 
biglity censured, unless it took , place under very peculiar cit- 
mimstmces. In traveising the country, Ibcy d«chaf(p«l tiwit 
doily reckonings with exactness, and often with generosity; and, 

; i» wile of tiieir illicit occupations, showed the most ii*eo«aptih 1 « 
fidelity towards persons wiio placed themselves under tliciT po- 
‘ teetion or relied on their honimr. 80011 principles were rceiw- 
nised, if siot acted upon, by every individual wlw became a 
member of the fraternity 5 «i(f cdiitinucd, more or li-s*, in force, 
while the liani^P'mmained iTbrted; Imt when the change that 
was operated in Iho eomitierdal policy of Spain had given a vio¬ 
lent stimulus to the illicit '(TAile, a new clw of smugglers smll* 
dciily arose, imlbrmed fay |>revious liahits, and solely created by 
tbe ilcmand for foreign merchandise; which, in consequence of 
the new regulatiimi^ could no longer lie supplied by the regnbir 
chaiiiiAs. This new class bad no restraining points of j.'ridc, anti 
becoming alternately smuggler and robber, they plundercil the ■ 
leveinie, apid oppressed the people; but a marked distiiictiuu 
existed in tbe public mind, ami a bitter fend |ireraileii hetween 
the old and the new race .—lord Fwckester’t Aotea to his Poem 
of the Moor, 


life of'a Sqnatter.—Tite reader is jireiwred from what I have 
said of the country to find the da-elling uf (he squatter surrounded 
liy picturesque scenery. Suppose, for instance, a valley of about 
one or two miles wide, confined by banks, in wiine places steep, 
rocky, and wooded, in others sloping and giassy. \ few large 
trees arc scattered here and there over arich alluvial liat. Kii'cer 
a clinin of water-holes, or a river, runs nliaig the centre, whose 
course is marked in some places by reeds, in others by tall gum- 
trees. You see at some distance an enclosure of eight or ten 
acres, fenced with )iost and triple rail; in Tliis there is a pro¬ 
mising-looking crop of oats and potatoes. There is also a garden, 
fenced Jbmetliiiig iu tlie same nuuiner. Near this aie ttiree or 
four huts,*wliicli seem to have lieeii dropped in the places they 
occupy, without the least reference to each other. The prineqis! 
one, however, stands snniewiiat apart from liic rest, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a paling, which also encloses a small itower-gaidi'ii. 
This hilt is a rude erection, the sides uf which ore made uf upiight 
slabs, about seven feet high, plastered at the interstices, and 
whitewashed; the roof is of liarK ; a rude verandah uccupics the 
front, and theie are two windows uf nliout two ftet squaic, one 
on each side of the door. Tlie whole hut is about twenty-two 
feet long, and aliuut twelve feet iv ide. The door o[ieiis into the 
sitliiig-rnom, which is about twelve feet square, and lias a fine 
large tire-place. It is funiisluxl with a couple of tables, a .sofa 
covered with an opossum rug, and a few cliaiis. The walks arc 
lined with a coarse canvas, and are hung with bookshelves, a few 
prints, some guns, daggers, sliol-belts, whips. &c. The fliMr is 
of slabs, udzuii suiiiotli. Ttiis room is divided fiimi tlie sleeping- 
Toom by .1 wall or screen reaching ns high as the wall-plate of 
the hut, with an opening above it, the whole height of the pilch 
of the roof; iH'himI it there is a kitchen. The oilier huts consist 
of vneii'g hut, store Imt, shed for cart.s, overseei’s hut, &c.; ut a 
greater dtsliuice there is a wool-died, generally a large buihiing. 
Some ImU arc better and many worse than what I have desorilied: 
it is lather under than over the usual size—the jamde mentiuiied 
of ilividr.ig sittiiig-rooui arid bed-room by a .koreeu i» nlhiin-t 
universal. 1 only allude to laiiihelor's huts ; where iiiarri(.>«i 
people reside in the bush, there is of course much more ii»-ooiii- 
modat'um. Slabs are the most comruou mateiial fur building. 
These area kind of nlauk, gciiemllynhont two inches (hick, and 
varying in width from eight inches to a foot : lliey are ubtaiiied 
by Splitting with weilges tlie gum-tree, the stringy bark and ireii 
ixu-k. The inode of tiulldiiig is thii : Upright coiper-nosts, of 
aboutafiKil itidiamelei, are fixed firmly in the ^umi, facing 
sunk about two feet deep; a wall-iikle is ]i 1 aced at die top, from 
one to the other of these, and firmly secured, Mid a slwjier m 
tiottoin, so us to Miiinect all together, and form a kind of fin me. 
Ihitff wali-plaie and sleeper arwgrooved, and the Slabs are fitted 
into tlie grooves, and run up close together. ' 8 «ine huts an* 
roofed with the hark of the stringy harkfov Witli that of the liu.x- 
ti'ee; many are tlutcked with A Kind iif .wire-grass; olid a ftw 
are roofed with a kiml of laige shingle called knoad paling.— ^ 
^iteaud Prospcctirf Fwrt J^ili^ 
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ESSAYS ON THK LIVES OK UEMARKAf^LE 
PAINTERS.-No. XXXV111. 

Parmioiano. 

Francesco Maz^ola, or Mazzt'oli. called ’PAaiiii- 
ouNo. alitl, by the Italians, It Pakmimamno (to ex¬ 
press by this entlearinR diminutive ilie love as well 
as the adiniratiou he inspired even froui his boyhood), 
was a native of Parma, born on tlic lUh of .Tamiary, 
liV 03 . He had two uncles who were painteis, and by 
them he was early initialed into some hiiowledf'c ol 
designing, thtingh he could have owed liule else to 
thetn, both being very mediocre artists. Endowed 
with a most precocious genius, ardent in every pursuit, 
be studied indefatjgably, and at the ago of foviriecn he 
produtstd a jticlure of the ftaptism of Ciirist, wonder¬ 
ful for a boy of his age, exhibiting even thus early much 
of that easy grace which he is supposed to liavc ft anted 
from Correggio 5 but Correggio had not then visited 
Parma. Witcu ho arrived there fonr years after¬ 
wards, for the purpose of painting the Cupola of San 
Giovanni, Frantiesco. then only eighteen, was seleeted 
HS one of his assistants, and be took this oytpoi tunitv 
of imbuing his mind with a style which certainly 
had itiudi analogy with his own taste, apti charsmer: 
Parniigiauo however lid too much gepius, loo much 
ambition, to follow bt the footsteps of another, 
however great, lliolilfh not great t^nough himself 
to be first in that age , of greatness, ytft had his rivals 
and contemporaries been levs than gUnts, he most 
have overtopped them all; as it was, feeling the 
linpoesibility of rising above sueh men as M ichael 
Angelo, RajiihaeK ClQnTggtd, yet feehrig) also the cou- 
scionMtess of bi» own poww lie endeavoured to be 
mriglnal by .<^i«bililftg Wliat has ndt yet been har- 
.mouised in watore, twrofotift could hardly succeed in 
art—the gnuid draUrittgof S/fidiael Aigeio, the antique 
grace of Rapliael, and,the melting tones and 6weetn''8a 
of Correggid. • Perhaps, had he been satisfied to look 
'’St nature threnigh his own soul and eyes, he would 


h^p'c done belter; had he trusted himself more, lie 
wftuld have escaped some of thos(‘ faults which have 
remlered many of his works unpleasing, by giving tjie 
impression of effort, and of what in art is called mnn- 
ne'-im. Ambitious, versatile, accomplished, gen<‘rally 
arlmired for his handsome person ami graceful nian- 
fiers, Parinigiaiio would have hcert spoiled by vaniiy, 
if he had not been a man of strong sensibility and ol 
ulinost fiRtidious sentiment and refinement; when 
these are added to g<‘nius, the lesult, is |chcrally a 
tinge of tliat melancholy, of that disaatisfa.'dioii with all 
that is achieved or acquired, which seem to have 
entered largely into, the Uitiiperament of tins painter, 
rendering hi.s character and life extremely interesting, 
while it strongly distinguishes him flom the serenely 
mild and equal-tempered Raphael, to whom he tvas 
afterwards eonipared. , 

When Pannigiano was in his twentieth he set 
off for Romo. Tlie recent accession of Clement VJI., 
a declared patron of art, and the dekth of Rdjiha'd, had 
opened a spkuidid vista of glory arid success to his 
imagination. He carried wrtb hint to Rome three 
pictures. One of these was an exargple of Ids graceful 
gfenius; il represented tlic Infant CbrtiR seated on his 
mother's knee, and taking some fruit from the lap of 
ah angel. The second was a proof Of hfe wonderful 
dextmity Of hand; it was a portrait of himself seated 
ill Ws atelier atftid his books and musical instrnnients; 
but the whole scenr; represented oU ^le panel aS if 
viewed in a cohvex mirror. The third picture wia afi 
instance of the,«ucce88 with frmch he had studied iho 
magical effects of cliiaroscuro m Ct«rrcggio-—torch- 
ligiit, daylight, and a celadal I'ight’och^ all introdherd 
without disturltin^ the Irarmohy^^ the colqpring- This 
last he presented to tjie pOM, who received both the 
youitg painlCT and bis bnertl% moit ^aciously. He 
terame a fav'ourite at Rome, and as he studimisly 
imitated, while thepe, tffe ^fhrks of Raphidel,. and re- . 
seihbledhim in tffb elMahte of hiS pterbon and nftannewii 
and the genefo^h^ ot his disposition, tliepoets compli- 
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menlcd liim by saying, or- singing, that tlic 
an(i lamented RKphael hftd revived in the likeneBs of 
Parmigiano: we can now meawire piore justly tl»e 
distance which separated them. 

While at Rome, Francesco was greatly pattohised 
by the Cardinal Ippidito de’ Medici, and patiirted for 
him Several beautiful pictures; for the pope sbo,shve- 
ral, and the portrait y>f a young captain of hiS f^ard, 
Lorenso Cibo, which is supposed to be the fine |i«^ 
trait now at Windsor. For a noble lady, a ceytaih 
Donna Marla Buffatini, he paipfod a grand altS!f*^ece 
to adorn the cfaSpel of her family at Cittl*di Castcilo. 
'rhis is the celebrated ‘Visbn of St. detome,’ how in 
our N aliunal Gallery: it represents the Vhgin holdfiig 
a book, with the Infant Christ leaning on her knee, as 
seen above in a glory, while Sf. John the Baptist 
points to the cel^tial vision, and St. JerOmo is seen 
asleep in the background. This pictare is mi eminent 
example of all the beauties and fiinlta of Patmigiano. 
The Madonna grid the Child are wiod^la df dignity and 
grace • the drawing is correet and elegant; the play of 
llieliglils and shadows, in delicate management, worthy 
of ( Jovreggio; the attitiidn of St. .lohn the Baptist is 
an attempt at singularity iu drawing, which is alto-1 
gether forced and theatrical; while the foreshoTtened 
figure of St. .lerothe ln the hacVgroRtid is most vnnm- 
j'ortnUtf distorted. Nolwithatanding thrs8 faults, the 
picture has always been iiiurh eeleliralcd.^ When the 
«;liurch in which it stood u as destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, tlie picture was purchased fiom among the 
mins, and altcrwards sold to the Maiquia of Abereorn 
for fifteen hmidred guineas ; suliseqjicnlly it passed 
through the hands of two great eollectors, Mr. Hart 
Davis and Mr. Watson Taylor, and was at length ]>iir- 
ehased by the ineinbers of the British Institution, and 
by them generously nrcsented to the nation. * 

It is nilaie<l that Rome was taken by assault and 
pillaged by the barbarous soldiery of the Constable dc 
Bourbon, at the very time that Parmigiano v.'as paint-, 
mg on this picture, and that he was so absorbed by hia 
work, that be board nothing ol tim tumnll around liiin 
till some soldiers, with an ofliccr at their head, broke 
into his atelier. A# he turned round ifi quid surprise 
from his easel, they were so struck by the boauly of his 
work, as well m by the composure of the artist, that 
they retired wnhout doing him any injury. But an¬ 
other party afterwards seized him. insisted op ransom, 
and rol)bed him of all he possessed. * Thus reduced to 
overty, he fled from Rome, now a scene of indnscriba- 
le horrors, and reached Bologna barefoot arul itcnni* 
less. 

But the man of gniitis has at least this high privi¬ 
lege, that be carries with him everywhere two tilings 
of which no earthly power can rob him— his talent and 
his fame. On arriving at Bologna, he drew and etched 
some beanlifui eompoaitioim. He is said by some to 
have himsdf invented the art of etehitui, that is, of 
corroding, or, as it is technically termed, tiithip the lines 
on the copper-plale by means of nitrous acid, instead 
of V'utiing then* with the graver. He was thus relieve«l 
from the immediate pressure of poverty, and very soon 
found himself, as a ^iater, in full einployroent. He 
eitecuted at Bologna some of his most celebrated wwiis : 
the Mtidonna della Rosa of the Dresden Gallery and 
the Madonna (Ml" callo .‘htnaft (or lof^wKked Ma- 
donpa) jtt the I*itti Palace at Fleirnce; also, a famous 
altar-piece callgd the St. Margaret : of all these there 
aix* numerous eirgrayin^s. 

After residing titstriy fotir ycjars at Bologna, Panni- 
giano fefuriied, rich an<l etijeorkled, ,b) hia native city. 
He t*oach(*d f’arhta in 1531, and was immediately en¬ 
gaged to ytaint in fi'oaco a new church which had re- 
cenlly been erected to the hoqnnr (rf tlie Virgin Mary, 
and ealtod the ^Cf-edfo. There Were, howevet, some 
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decays on the side of his employieire, and more ml hia 
own, and four years paased before lie set to work. 
Much indignation was excit^ by hia dilatortf cwnduct, 
but it*was appeaaed by the interference of hia friend 
Francesco Boiardo, who offered himself as hia atirety 
for the completion of his undertaking within a given 
H«W*, A new contract was signed, and Parmigiano* 
thCtotipqp, presented to his friend his picture of ‘ Cupid 
ficaming bis Bow,’ a lovelycompositton; -so beautiful, 
iiitti it has been again and l^in attributed to Correggio, 
and engraved under hia name, but it is undoubtedly by 
Parmigiano. Several repetitions of it were executed 
at the time, so much did it delight all who saw it. 
Engravings and copies likewise abound; a very good 
cq»y ia in the Bridgewater Gallery: the jneture which 
is regarded ak the original is in the gallery of the Bel- 
vedere at-Vienna. 

At iastW began his works in theSteccata, and theie 
he executed his figure of Moses in act to break the 
Tables of the I^aw, and liis Eve in act to pluck tlie 
forbidden fruit; the former is a proof of the height he 
could aspire to in sublime conception; we have few 
examples iu art of equal grandeur of chararHer and 
drawing; the poet Gray aeknowledgi'd that when he 
pictMied lus ttavd, 

‘•l*o(web‘is beard and boavy bair 
Sli'eamod like a meteor on the Iroublod air,” 
he had this magnificent figure full iu bis mind. Tlw 
Eve, on the other hand, is .a perfect example of that 
peculiar grace in winch Parmigiaiio excelled. 

After he htid painted these and a few tuber figures in 
the clmre.h, more tlelays ensuetl. It is said by some 
that Pafiiiigiaiio had wasted his money in gambling 
and (lisHijration, and now gave himself up to the pnr- 
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•wit of the ])]wli>kopb»*t •tonW, wUb • bbpe of repairing 
^•lo^es., OtK^pt hu takeb psips to 

ffispi'ove,; these heTri» ioufovi- 

Aent, reeliie'i^ and fo^'is a()hfitted'.i^h>tr 
over niijghl iiave bean the .caM«e,,he broke JjiS coptiraset, 
and wH thrown i^o prii^n. To obtain hiih'eednin.he 
enter^'into.a netf «hgageipent> bpt was no.soow At 
liberty than he ceeaped' to the territory pf Cr^jirikj 
lufe W CiqpvSttAiQual iiieiancttbiy ^e{2ecl 'fi|Di, apo 
.tbo!^ or rather Ifthguiabed, lohg eholigb to 

paitit,at^ bOkplBul piijtrir^Sj lie died in a few raonlhs 
kfloriwmrnw at bia own requeat, laid in the 
eartli>r|wout’»ny ,cofl5ii or covering, only a cross of 
OypneiNrwtiMA.trks pl^^^ on his breast. He died just 
([welBty yoira after Raphael, and at the satn^ age, 
hnvihg only,completed his thirty-seventh year. 

. „P^r,ni|giahd,,in h|a host pictures, is oiie of the most 
faketh^ng of Lintel'S—dignified, graceful, hanuonious. 
HI* children, cupids. and angels are, in general, ex- 
dul«le,: hjs portraits are noble, and are, perhaps, his 
nnetit'.and' most faultleSs piodiietiohs,—the MtJsos and 
the Et*®-W'cpted, It was tl»e error of Parinigiano 
tirat in studviiig giacc ho was apt to deviate into aifoc- 
igtipn and hecome what the Frerieh call maniM: all 
stv^ei^^t&vA it disagrOeable. In his female figtirej, he 
Icngthetipd the limbs, the necks, the fingers, till the 
effe^not gra'-'e, bnt a khul of stately feebleness; 
atid as’ne Ijhiiatod at the same time the aVand drawing 
and, large xhanner df Mieliaol .'V'ligc'ln, tlie result con- 
ytyst an Impression of eoiiloihing r|uito inoongruous 
in mature and in art. Then his .itladonnaa have in 
general a mannered grandeur and elegance, soino- 
thing. between goddesses and duchesses; and liis 
remain saiuta aic something between nypiphs and 
maids of honour. For inslanoc, in the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, of which there are so many repetitions, 
(a'iamtms one in the eollectibn of Lord Normanton; 
another., *n>aUer and most exquisite, in the Gi ogvenor 
Gallery, not to speak of an infinitude of copies and 
engravinus—fot none of his compositions, not even 
the Cupid shaping his bow, has been so popular;) 
Is not the Madonna w ith her long slender neck and 
her nt^I-avOrted head far more avistoei atic than divine ? 
and ddeS ni)t St. Catherine hold out her pretty Unger 
for ilifi ring with the air of a lady-bride ?—and most of 
the sacred pictures of Paraiigiano are liable to the 
stunc efmsure. Aunibal Cturacci, in a famous sonnet, in < 
which he pointed out what was most worthy of iraita- 
Uon in thu elder painters, recommends, significantly, 
“ailtfU:” of the grace of Parinigiano; thereby indi- 
.catini; what wc feel to be the truth, that he had too 
mchs c 
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man d«yot«» bU brofW, and dwimys; 

AimI wans d«m .alb aiwl most to tw deplor'd, 

..' A* bunwa ustme^l brendcst, fuuliwt blot, 

dUnut'bim, and tasks btni, and entefs bis sweat 
With Stifpes, tffiit Mercy with a bleeding heart 
Vfaepi, wbsii she sees inflicted cn'a' lieast." 

■ ■ CoWPBH. 

Compiaiaitively recent was the custom 

dr ihtttoieitmntrieB bordering dn the Mediterranean'Sea, 
inch as the Italian States, France, Spain, Sec., to con¬ 
demn rytminala, and even those who did not doserve 
aueb an impeUation, labour at the galleys, where 
were known^ ^tley-slaves. Every one who has 
hlftofl of ,those countries, or even works of 

* wwch itto must, have met With 

* mmb allusi^t.ioini* most deplorable custom. 

et vestel* ^tlileh navigated the Mediterranean 

jMtmhg (he middle wges were principally gadeasses, 

which bore certain point* of 


, resemblahe^ fo each uiher, and were prbiielled chiefly 
by par*,’ Tluiiigtiffiaw, em}d by 'the Venetiansi'Was 
c-oi^inionlly^ t62l frat 10%'w;^ck, Isa at the keeh attd 
aWut'SS ftset Ir’Wgs:idVtli*dwd with three mast*, 

arid' tnUi^y4wo baftks rif <uiriri‘%.very bank eontaiwifig 
twjJi oars, arid eVeiy ririd lfei^^nagrid by atx nr sdven 
I slavfs,. w^^hn n'ere Uaualiijr'clMsed to i,tt it gencrUlJv 
! cifrrfed^slk small gums, krid about'a thousand mriti: 

Vas a ■SpAttWk veaaert rihd the rcadris 
the; twval liistory of Great Bfitkln cannot finl to re¬ 
member, the etmloits ofwr seamert in form»*r shears, in 
capturing l^ie Sj^Ssh’ ^klleoins, ifeftnmibg Mbme from 
their foreign ^possessions laden wrilh ^asuCfes.' 
r The polityi or ffaJkre, was chiefly used by the French, 

and has come mme , distinctly under hotjee un ac- 
. cobnt of Us cortricctiott with the criminal code of the 
country. A man condemned tp t|c galleys for life 
was ihnnvn out of the pale of society: his lauds and' 
goods Were confiscated; be t«uld riot dispose or any 
of his effects; he could not inherit property; if inai - 
ried, his marriage bcfcame instantly nun, rior could his 
widow have ahy of her dower out of hi* goods. Such 
wore the,civil nisabilities attending a condemnation to 
the galleys: but those were as nothing compared with 
tlic fife which the condpmned person passed on board 
the vessel. Thcigtllley was a mucli smaller vessel than 
either the gSlleon or the galleas. The banks of oars 
were ranged along the sides of the vessel; and along 
the middle oelween them ran a gangway called the 
couraier, A small cabin projected from the stern, aiid 
served as an apartment for the .ofBcers: ail else, 
soldiers, sailoj’s, and slaves, lay above deck. The evi'w 
generally consisted of a captain, a chaplain, IDO men 
(forming tlie various clSsses of petty officers, soldiers, 
seamen, and servants), and 3tK) galley-slaves. Five 
slaves wm-e attached to each oar: four of whom, being 
convicts, were chained to it; and the fifth", who was 
generally a Turk, presided at the head of the oar. and 
jvas a ruler over tlte other four. 

That eriminal oflences should be visited by tlie con¬ 
signment of the perpetrators to exlraordinai y and con¬ 
tinued liard W’ork, is a mode of procedure which re¬ 
ceives connlenauce from the practice of our own times. 
But this fact does not prepare ns to read with indilFcr- 
ence the details of galley slavery, which at certain 
periods of history are peculiarly rcvoltiilg. Under no 
circnmslajiccs and at no time were the horrors of this 
slavery so dreadfuRy experienced as at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and of the persecn- 
Kon which followed tliat event, Such ProlostaiitB as 
had neHlier abjured their faith nor emigrated were 
then sent to the galleys. Men of the best educated 
and tnost endowed minds were chained to the oars, and 
subjected to ail tbo toil and privation incident to that 
wretched mode of life. Accounts have been published 
of the sufferings of several clergymen and others, who 
were subjected to the most depressing cruelties. The 
most impartial testimony, {lOrhaps, is that furnished by 
M. Bion, who was chaplain of one of the galleys, and, 
therefore, an every-day wilnh^s of what occured. We 
will here give a few detaiis of the life of a galley-slave 
iri the vessel in which m, Xhon offidated about the year 
1704; which will serve to corivriy some idea of toe ge¬ 
neral »sstem of gttlley davery,' 'lor all the galley* mpre 
or leih resembled each other. - ■ ’ 

Although there vrere twomiMts to the vessel, for the 
support of sailk, and also ka awlniug to cover the deek; 
yet the build of the vessel #as so sliglit that neither 
sails aor awning could h6 safely put up, except in v^ry 
calm weather t cohsequeotiy the motion of the abip 
almost wholly depended upon the rowers; and the 
withdrawal of the awning left thenr exposed tri'1^ 
scorching isun by dky.'aijd to the damps and inc}emon« 
eies of the night. Thus-exposed to the sky they'^sy at 
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niKht 00 bCHirds a foot and,- a lla^f wklc.- The, pliyskal together, though 1 alone pay for it ; he does me 
cxlMiitstion produced by.whjricing at the 0 »r was very service enough for it in other waySi” 'Bread,’ia.d^ 
great, on account of , its en<>r 0 :idp, 8^ Atiil wt^ghti btitj^ Bowetiiiies eat of the king’s bread., As 'fiid;' the 
which made it neceasafy .fhcni to dHiv tlfh iltherjicod, that which the king klJows U d halriwirih' 
stroke, and then fall back t^helwr M winter gdi^fnll, .of beans, drOMcd in oil, for the whole'oay.' f 

or summer, the perspiration trickied 'do>!^u tlkirhar* eat jo^ne ofU;, so my uauai food is bread, widi whldll 
rassed litnba from the violence of tbe.jfief^oA^ and'if I have of late eatep a few dried raisins, a potihd'^ 
they, laggi^ or fajated tJirott^ txcCw of fatigoe, an which cost pjo eigfitettn dehiers. I lie upon a galleyi 
ofiiccrjKwied op tlm ftentral gangWhv ii^icted persona} ipittress^aad® *1^ |P®*' coats.” Tlte rca-son 

chastisen-.ent with a long stick whitdr he held ready,ip why .he was aydwed.such/ndulgenccs docs not clearly 
his hand. . =. appear, except tiiat his health was too far injured to 

Their principal food was biftcuita, apd a Ijjnd of pof- permit biiii to woffe.' As be contmued unfit for iaboar, 
ridge made of oil and peas or beans, generaMy m a he was flhaliy removed to a dungeon o» shore, where 
stale or musty state. When tlie weather was too rough he was kept A prisoner for the remainder of ins life, 
for the galley to put out to sea, such of tile slaves as , WillUin Davies, jt suraeon on board an English 
liiid learned trades wore re.)uired to work at them on veS8('l''sMling to Tunis in 15‘J7, was, together with all 
board; the overseer sharing lialf of their profits; the the crew, captured by a Florentine galley, and cou- 
othgr half being paid to tucm, not in money, but in veyed to leghorn. Tiieir beads were shaved and they 
e.\tra°food; and those who had never learned a trade, were dressed in red coals and cajis, aiidtiten employed 
— perha|)8 had lived in ease and comfort,—were con* for three years on shore, chained to carts laden with 
demtied to cleAi the clothes of their asstH'iateB. Such sand, lime, bricks, &c., which they drew from place to 
a course of life obviously led to frequent illness, and plaec, receiving more blows Uiaii any cart-horse in 
the treatment of the sick was still worse than that of England, and liaving only as much bread and water in 
the healthy, in the liold of tlie galley was a clow; dark tlnce days as they could have devoured at one meal.” 
room, with no more air or light than was given by He,and his companions were then sent to the galleys, 
the entiane«-trap ajr bole, Afeaclkf-ndof this room where their misery was inereased tenfold. He thus 
was a scjiffold on which the sick w ere laid promiscu- describes the condition of a galley-slaveThe misery 
ously, wudi nothing but bare boards tinder them. IVl. of Uie galleys doth suipass any man’s judgment or 
Biou states timt when the duties of bis sffice called imagination; neither would any man tlnnk that such 
him to visit the wiserahle snit'erers in (his hole, he tras torture or torment was used in the world, btit only 
presently covered w iih vermin, but w as obliged to stay they that feel it. The exti entity of misery causelU 
to confess such as were about to expire. Tlie room many slaves to kill themselves, or else seek to kill 
was so low tliAt he was forced to lie do wi by their sides; their i^fficeis; but we were not suffered to have so 
and often while he was confessing one, another would much as a knife ahoutns; yea, if we had getten one 
ext'ire just by him. by any cAraordimary means, and ofl’ered any violence 

The slaves on board this galley were Turks, crimW to eny officer, wc should presently have lost our nose* 
imIs, and Prolestauls. The'Turks had been [lurchased and ears, and leceived a hundred blows on our bare 
by (iovernment in^wder to have the guidatice of the back, and another hundred on the stomach, eontinuing 
oars. In token of their slivery tliey wore iron rings slaves still. But 1 entreated Almighty God to grant 
round their ankles; hut they weie not chained, and the^ me grace that I might endure it patiently.” 
had a eeriain deprec of lilM-rty when tlie galley was in, Such is a brief sketch of the mode of life to which 
port. The eiiminals were stich as were, lor some a large number of educated persons were subjected 
serious crimcH, condemned to the galle)ea; audtbePio- during the existence of galley-slavery. This mode of 
tpstants, about twenty in number, wore consigned to punisbmeiit is inconsistent with the improved state of 
(liis inisorahle mode of life because they refust'd con- society and the higher lone of liuinanil]^ happily exist- 
formiiy to tbe*lloman Catholic religion. The French ing at the present time, and accordingly we find liiat 
Piotestaiits or Huguenots were reduced to the level of galley-slavery is now almost if not euierly extinct. It 
llie criminals on board the galleys. • The yeitrly allow'- was aliolislied in France some years before the revolu- 
ance of clothing for llicsc slaves w’as two shu ts made tioii of 178d. 

of the coarsest canvas, and a little jerkin of red sergg, Tlic name of galley-slave is, however, still applied 
slit on-each side up to the arm-holes and liaving short to those criminals who are sentenced to the galleys, or 
o^K'n. sleeves rest'hirig to the elbows. Once in three to the bf^tjue (as the punishment is now more generally 
yeiifB .they were provided with a coarse frock and a called) ; that is, to bard labour in the docks and mili- 
Ijttle.Cap for Ihoir heads, which were kept close shaven lary harbours of France, Spain, and Laly. The house 
as a mark of intamy. *>f detention at Toulon and Brest is called the Ba^iue 

M. Le Fevre, a councillor ot Paris, was about the (.from thcltaUanf/o^no, a bath), from the circuiiistanec 
year 1686 condemned to the galleys for life for refns- «f the oriroinala, as soon as they arrive, being made to 
mg to abjure the Protestant religion; but being too bathe in warm water. The bagne is described as a 
weak to woik the oar, he was confined in a miserable horrid assemblage of misery, filth, and vice, a reproach 
ilunjreoii at Marseilles, where he died after a lingering to the ci imiiial le^tislatitin of the csmnti y; hnt atiempts 
captivity of sixteen years. M. de Marolles was arrested aie being made to rclorin it by the introduction of im- 
wliile endeavouring to escape with his family to some proved systems of prison discipline. The misery and 
Piotestant country, and transferred to the galleys. He depravity of the galley-slaves are vividly depicted by 
was treated somewhat better tlmn the convicts, as the number—Vidoeq, in his ‘ MUmoire^,'tom. 

following extract from one.of his letters to his wife i. ii. Paris, 1828. , 

will show :—‘‘ 1 am lodged in one of tbe*extremiti^ of , ___ 

the galli^, which is called the prow or beak, in a little 

cabin abi'iut seven or eight feet square. ThecetUng is THOMAS FULLER 

so low that I cannot stand upright,in it. We generSly * * ^* , 

lie four of »is therein; two galdnens am} two slaves. Osk of the most remarkable writors »n -ibe Englnt^ 

Twice or tbiice a week I commonly boil tjie pot ipto language is Thonita Fuller. ScaMf » writer in any ’ 

which is put five pieces of mutton, each weighing a language could be named w'hose wofks on general sum- 

quartesr of a pound. There is very little beef fwie, and Jccis more exactly reveal the character of their author; 

scarocly #ajr veal. The otlier galdrienUnd 1 eat unless iii the ease of Montaigne, the author sneaks aa • 
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ttboui as abjCHf^t any o^ber peno}i or sub- 

as Coleridge wrote attne end of tUe ‘ Cburch 
“ Wit was Uie stuff and substanoc of FnJljpr’a 
iiiteUeat. It wa» the ekmcni, tbc earthen ba|e|'t^ 
tbaterial ivych he worked in; and this vei^'sufiitatit^ 
1ili|B defhiaded lum of his due praise fur the jira^icai 
n'iadotn of . the thought, for the b^au^r aud variety of 
Uie truths into whit^ he shaped the stuff'. Full^ was 
iucoiupaTabiy.the most sensthie^ the kaat prt^udiced 
groat man of an age that 'Vmutted a g^Uay .of gres^ 
men. He.'» a very voluminous ^riter; and yet, m a^ 
luB bumeroits volumes on so many different subjects!, 
it is scafcelya too much to say that you wiil hardly 
find a page in whicii some one sentence out of every 
three does not deserve to be quoted for itself as luotto 
or as niaxiiu.’' 

To become ever so slightly acquainted with such a 
' man cannot but he iutcresling. We sltaU bridfiy sketch 
his life, and then endeavour to afford sdihe fh aijpt into 
the peculiarities of liis remarkabie intellect. On the 
south hanks of the Neae in Northaniptoniffiice, two 
little villages, nearly allied in name, stand date beside 
each other, each of which boasts of beins the birth-place 
of a man of genius. In the rectory of AMwinkle, All 
Saints, John Dryden is said to have been born: in fhat 
of Aldwinkle St. Petoi’s was born, in June, H508, the 
subject of this notice. L>ittle. is known of his early 
day. Aubrey, in bis LeUers, relates that Master Fuller 
“ was a hoy of a pregnant wit,” and in his usual gos¬ 
siping way, goes do to tell that he was of a middle 
stature, strong set, curled liair, a very working head, 
insomuch, that walking and meditating before dinner, 
he would eat up a penny loaf not knowing that ho 
did it." • 

After a few years'private instruction at Aldwinkle 
lie went loCanioridge, in 1621, and entered at Queen's 
College, where he remained till 1629, wliqn ho re- 
moveo to Sidney Sussex, lie took his degree of B.A. 
1624, of M.A. 1628. During his residence at Oara- 
hridge his uncle, Bishop Davenant, watched over his 
interests, and in 1634 presented him to tiie rectory of 
Broad Windsor in Dorsetshhe. At Sidney he liad 
Dr. Samuel'Ward for bis tutor, a man of considerable 
learning and of inflexible integrity: Fuller has noticed 
his worth ut hit ‘Worthies of Durham'—"he turned 
with the times, as a ro<k riselli with tlie tide.” While 
at college he published tlie first heir of his invention 
—like the furstiingg ufso many authors--a poem*: it is 
entitled ‘ David’s Haiiious Sm, Heartie Repentance, 
Heavte Punishment.’ 11 was written in his twenty- 
third year, and is a very immature production. It is 
very scarce, indeed almost unknown, and very little 
would be gained by its resuscitation. Yet, as illus¬ 
trating the progress of Fuller's mind, it has its value. 
Mpst of his peculiarities are disceniibie in it: there 
are the fondness for allitei'atioii and playing upon 
words, the discursiuns, and not a little of the wit that 
disUnguith bis latei- productions. Speaking of the 
death of David's child, he writes— 

In vaiu the Wit of wUwt men doth strive 
To cut ofl* this eiitaih that duUi derive 
Deadt unto all, when hrst diey are alive!’’ 

Yet this is followed by a passage of much beauty, 
though disfigured by its expression;— " 

" As wlieii a tender rose begins to blow, 

Yet scarce unswadicil is, some wanton maid, 

Pleas'd widi tint smell, alluivd with the show, 

Will not reprieVe it till it hath display’d • * 

The ftilded leaves, but’to ber breast ay^plks 
Tn* abertivo.bud, where oolfioed it lies 
jUwing tile blushing die, before it dm." 
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From tliis time, however, his Muse was rather spar¬ 
ing of her favours; except a few verses preflxtm to 
tj^.publieajiioii v^' an acquaintiuit't’. he meddled iio 
more tyith tod^ tUil, towaids the end of his life, 
be Was ipspwett to c^bratc ‘ ifis jfajesty’s Happy 
Kefiirn' iii A * Pan^gyrje,’ which was first printed 
•fiiagat^^ h^-ffifiprwfrd^ inserunl ip his ‘ Wortliie*' 
(iuttmaiiun tlial hifr ," Muse 
t^res her (iwQ xiovcr to make verses 

mtMre-’*' - ' 

At Bfokd Windsor be so gained the good-will of his 
diarge, fhM ou ips pjsqccvding to take his degree of 
B.il.iifeUf of his chkf parisliioiiers requested lobe 
allpwad l“to wait on him to Cambridge, to testify their 
exceeding «iigagmeat%, it being tlie sense and request 
of ,hi* whole parish*^’' The seven years he i emaiiied 
liei'e were not idly spent; besides being dilig«*nt in tin: 
diwaharge of fik rati»»lerial fuactitMs, he wrote one of 
the most pop^r of lua works, ‘The History of the 
Holy War,’ and some minor niallers, as sermons and 
th&Hke.; and'ffnally won and wedded iiioiirst wife. Jii 
1641 ho removed to London, though not to a euro; 
“supplying" in any of the pulpits that Were ottered to 
him. He speedily hocanic one of the most popular 
preachers in the melfopolis, crowds resoriiitg to any 
cliure.h wlieje he ^was to luiuister., Atirai.'ted by Ins 
ability, the and brotiierhuud of tlie Savoy cliuse 

him to be tileir lecturei*; whie.li ofTtce, says the author 
of bis Life^COrtou, I602j, “he did most piously and 
effectually discharge, witness the great eundumice 
of affected hearers from distant cougiegations, inso¬ 
much that bis own cure were tin a sense, excommuni¬ 
cated from the church, unless their timous diligence 
kept pace with,.their devotion, the doctor attoiding 
them no more time for their extraordinaries on the 
l/ird's day than what be allowed bis habitual abstiuc-nec 
on all the rest. He had in his narrow ibapel two 
audipuces. one without the pale, thp other vviihin ; tlie 
windows of (hat little church, and the sextunry so 
crowded, as if bees bad swarmed to his mellifluous 
discourse.” A year before, he bad publislied some 
sornions in his ‘Joseph's Farti-tSolourcd Coal,' apd if 
wc may judge fcpni them, it was n<it surprising that he 
was so run after i ut any rate, there could be little fear 
of a sleepy congregation. The very titles are altnu;- 
tractive : one, from the passage " Love lol the world” 
is headed “An ill match well broken offj" another 
is called ‘'-A Glass for Gluttons.” 

[To lie cuuUmiiuU] 


77ie Ill llritidi India the elephant i» seldom seen 

upon occasions of cecoiptuiy except at tiie couils of those priiicrs 
who still possess any iudepeiident autiioritj. Their general use 
at Calcutta, or wiliiin five ndlas .of. it, is prohibited^ on acciauit 
of the frequent accidents which they occusiim liy friehtiniiiii; 
horses. In the hideous cerembpials of JuitKernuul, elephants uie 
us.-d. Five ulepliaids precede tiie cair of the idol, " brariii); 
towerin)- flags, dressod in crimson cajiarisons, and having hells 
hanging to their caperisons.*' When tW two sons of TipjHXi weie 
received as hostages by Lord Coniwallis, they were each nmniited 
on an elephant, richly caparisoUefi, and sealed in a silver howdah. 
At Visier All's wodrling, in 1799, “the procession was grand 
beyond conception: it consisted of ahiut twelve hundred eleiihauts 
richly caparisoned, drawn uu in a regular line, like a file of 
soldiers. About one hwidiwa vlspbants in the centre had, how- 
evef,' didis, or castles, covert With iiilver. In the midst of these 
appeared the naholi, mounted on thi uncimmuinly large elephant, 
within a howdah covered with stiver, richlyxet with precious 
stoiwa.” It was a custom with the Moguls to have their eiiphants 
and horses daily paraded befiire theiii.—Amy/it’s Weekly Volume. 
‘ The ElefUumt’ 
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OhI pernicious condition of poverty! to ask lu-lp 
Bliaines thee in thy heart, yet if thou do not ask, the 
very extremity of tliy need exposes the wound that 
thou wouldest conceal. 

Thou hlamest Christ, and sayest full bitterly, that he 
distributeth unequally temporal wealth. It is better 
to die than to be indigent. Thy very neighbour despises 
thee. 

If t||||p be poor, farewell thy reverence! 

But ye, O merchants, are full .of riches. Through 
land and sea ye seek your winnings. All the condition 
of kingdoms ye know. Ye be the messeogers of tidings 
and tales both of peace and war, and now that I have a 
tale to tell, I were sadly at a loss, but that a merchant 
long ago taught me one, that ye shall now hrar. 

In Syria once dwelt a company of rich traders, who 
• 

* The comniencement aud general tone of the Man of Law's 
narration, recall to mind forcibly the description of bin> given by 
the poet;— ^ 

Diacreet he was, and of great reverence. 

He seemSd inch, hi* worde* were to unit. 

No. 836 , 


were accustomed to send far and wide their spices, 
cloths of gold, and satins. And it happened that the 
masters of the company went to Rome, and sojourned 
there a certain time. And every day they heard soinc 
rumour or other of the excellence of the Emperor's 
daughter, duslance. The gencial voice said, 

In licr ia high beauty witlioiit«ii*pri()e, 

YoulUe wiiliouten grcci -liead,* or folly, 

To all her workes virtue ib Ini guide; 

Ilniiilile>x balli blayen ii. her ' tyranny, 

She is min (illr of alle c< mlesy, 

Her liciiit is very cliami t of lioliric&r, 

Her liaiiil minister of freedom for almess.f 
■When the nicichants liad freighted tlieir ships, and 
seen this noble maidon, tliey returned to Syria. 

Now it so chanced lliat the merchants stood high in 
the favour of the Sultan of Syria; wln^ when they 
came from any strange place, would entertain Ihcni 
lu)S])ilabiy, and learn wdiat tidings they brought from 
foreign lands. Among other matters they tell Itim of 
Custance, and that with such earnestness, that the Sultan 
* C'hilduhnebs. f .^//nr—charitable deeds generally. 
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finds a great pleasure in keeping her constantly in bis 
j-cmcmbrance; in short, all Ills delight and care are to 
love her. At last, sending for bis council, he tells them 
briefly, that he is but as one dead, unless he mky win 
the regards of Constance, and bids (hem devise a 
remedy. 

They endeavoured to reason with him, suggested 
that he had been deluded and wronged by m^gic, and 
finally urged the difficulty aKendingthc propo^d mar¬ 
riage on account of the diversity of rtdigions. No 
Christian prince, they tbo\ight, would give his child 
in wedlock to one who lived under the law of Moham- 
lued. Bill the Sultan answered. Rather than lose 
Custance, I will become a Christian. And in the 
end, by treaties, and through the mediation of the Pope, 
the alliance was concluded, to the injury of Moliam- 
incdanisin and the promotion of Christianity. And 
now, fair Custance, may the Almighty God guide 
thee. 

The day i* comen of her (Uparting, 

1 my the woftil day fatal ia come. 

That there may be tio lunger fiirrytng 

But forward they them 'dieasen* all and some. 

Cusl&iice that was with sot'tiw all u’etr.ome 

Full pile arose, and '(Ivesscih her to wend,t *’ 

For well ehc seeth there is none other end. 

* “ * 

Father, ehe said, thy wretched child, Cnstance, 

Thy younge daughter, fostered up so soil, 

And ye, my mother, my sovereign pleasancc 
fiver all thing (ont-tukenj Christ on loflj), 

Custance, your child, her lecomroendetli oil! 

Cuto your grace, for I sliiill to Survie.H „ 

Ne SliaM I never see you more with eye. 

Alas! unto the narhurc nation 
T muste gone, since that it is your will, 

But Christ, tliat starv'd*! for our redemption, 

•So give me grace his hestes** to fnltll. 

To ship the sorrowful maid is brought in all sdlemnity. 
Now Cllinst be with you all, she said. Farewell, fair 
Custance, was the reply. 

In the mean lime the mother of the Sultan, a well 
of vices, has called her council abtiut her, and thus 
spoken to them. Yc know, lords, that my son is 
about to leave the holy laws of the Koran; but I 
vow to Go«l, the life shall start out of my body, rather 
than the law of Mohammed nut of my heart. But now, 
lords, will ye consent to what I advise ? and I will then 
make us safe. Every one agreed to live and die by 
her. 'I'hen, she said, Wc will first feign to receive 
Christianity, and I will make such a feast, 

That, an I trow, I dmll tin* Sultan quite; 

I'nr tliough Ids wife he christened ne'er so white, 

She shall Imve need to wash away the red, 

* Though she a font of water with her led. 

So, on a certain day, the Sultancsa rede to her son, 
and told him she renotmeed her faith, repented she 
had been so long a hp|thcn, and besought him to grant 
her the honour of receiving the Christian people at a 
banquet. The Sulian said, I will do your pleasure; 
and kneeling, thanked her for her request: — 

So glad he was, he n’istff not what to say. » 

She thou kissed her son, and went home. 

The Christians now arrived. Great was the crowd, 
and rich the procession of the Syrians and the Romans. 
The mother of the Sultan first received Custance with 
a glad cheer.^and then the Sultan himself welcomed 
her with all joy and bliss. The time comes for the 

* 7hem 'dresien-~i. e. address dicnisolves. t Go. 

J 0»/-/oAe»—excepted. § High, |j Syria. 

• ^ Died. Oeiiests. j f \e-u‘isl ns/—knew not. 


feast ordained by the Siiltaness; and the Christians, 
young and ok], are present. 'Men see there royalty in 
all its magnificence, and feast on dainties more than I 
can describe; but all too dear they arc bought. In a 
■word, the Sultan and the Christians—every man—are 
suddenly cut down and stabbed at the board by the 
Sultaness and her friends; also every Syriani(||||Kt had 
been converted. And then Custwee is takeinn great 
haste to the shore, with her treasure, clothes, ami a 
stove of provisions 

Ami in a ship all steerMvsn (God wot) 

They^linvc her set, and hidden tier learne sait 

^ Out of Surric ogainward to itaille. 

And forth saileth Custance alone in the salt sea. O 
my Custance) He that is the lord of fortune be thy 
pilot I 

For days and years she floated througliout the 
Greci.au Sea, until she came to tlie Strait of Maroe. 
Many a sorry nteal does she make: often docs she 
wait in expct;tat4on of the coining dekth, before the 
wild waves bear her to the place whi’re she is destined 
to arrive. Men might ask why she was not slain at 
the feast?—why she was not drowned in the sea?— 
how it happened that for three years and more lier 
provisions lasted ?<,1 ankwer. Who saved Daniel in the 
horrible cav^?—enabled the Hebrew people to (Toss 
the sea dry-shod ?—and fed the Egyptian Mary in the 
cave and in the desert ? 

Custance now driveth forth into our ocean; and at 
last, under a fort on the Noi thunihrian coast, the ship 
sticks fast in the sands. The constable of the casUe 
goes down to sec'-thc wreck, and there finds this weaiy 
woman, and brings her to the land. Custance kneeleth 
down and thanketh God's goodness. But who nr 
i^hal she was she would tell no one, not even thougli 
she were to die for her silence. But 

She said she wav so niased in the sia. 

That she forgot her iiiiiide, hy her triitli. 

The constable and hisuife llcrincgihl wept for pity 
•as they looked on her. I'hey were botli pagnns. as 
were most else in the country, the early Christians 
having been drith-n out; but Custance was so diligent 
to serve and to please, 

Tiiat all her love that loolceii in her fanci) 

and especially Ilcrmegild, who cherishes her as her 
own life, dnd who is finally converted hy Custaiiec to 
the Christian faith. There were then dwelling near 
the castle throe persons who in tlicir privacy ho¬ 
noured Christ, one of whom was blind:— 

Bright was the sun ns in that simmier's day, 

Fur which the constable and his wife also 
And Custance have ytake the righte way 
Toward the sea, a furlong way or two, 

To playen and to roanien to and fro; 

And in their walk this blindu man they met, 

Crooked and old, with cycn fast yshet.* 

In the name of Christ, cried this blind man, give 
me my sight again, Dame Herniegild ! The constable’s 
lady was in alarm, lest her husband should kill her; 
but Custance made her bold, and bade hej|kccompliBh 
Christ’s will. In astonishment the conSable asked 
what the matter meant ? Sir, replied Custance, it is 
Christ’s might that helpeth people out of the fiend's 
snare, and therewith she explained the Christian law to 
him; and before that evening passed, the constable 
was converted. . 

A young kniglit of the town miw began to love 
Custqnce with so ardent atj affection, that he verily 
thought he should perish, unless he could accomplish 
her dishonour. But all his wooing availed not. Ho 
could not draw Custance into sin, and in his malice he 
• Shut. 
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delcrminetl to bring ou her a slianiefui death. Creep- 
injf privily one night injo the chamber of Hcrmegild 
whilst the constable was absent, be slew her, and laid 
the bloody knife by the side of Custance, who slept in 
tlic same bed, and then went his way, unperccived. 
Soon after, the constable came home to his castle, with 
Alla, of Northumberland, his sovereign, and 

sarv flUptrifc slain, and the bloody knife lying by 
Custaycc in the bedt— 

Ala* 1 wbat might she lay f 
For very woe her wit wa» all away. 

Alla was told of these circurastances, and of Cus- 
taiice’s story, and he sliuddered when he saw so be¬ 
nign a creature before him in such trouble. Tlic fiflse 
knight acctises her, but the people murmur, and say 
lli<7 cannot think she is guiliy of such wickedness, 
liaving seen her eger so virtuous and so full of love for 
IIern)egild. Alla, as he listened, felt strongly incited 
by the testimony in Ciistance's favour, and thought he 
would inquire,more deeply into thy ca^e. On her 
knees, Custance prayed to God to succour her:-- 
Have ye not *ceu Bometiinc a pale face 
Among a iiie**,** of him that hatli hern led 
Toward hi!i death, where, a* he gelteth no grace, 

And such a cednur in his fag: liath had. 

Men tnigliten4inow him that Wits *t bested -,f 
Amougiis all (he faces in (hut rout, • 

So slant^ Custance, and luuketh her alraut. 

Alla, with his heart full of ]»ily, and the* tears drop¬ 
ping from his eyes, said. Now, quii:kty fetch a book, 
if the knight will swear how that Custance slew this 
woinaii. A book of the Evangelists was brouglit, and 
upon it the knight swore she was guilty. At that mo¬ 
ment, a hand smote him upon the neck ; he fell like a 
stone; and both bis eyes burst iroin his head, in the 
sight of all who were in th<“ place. Through the inf- 
r.iclc lliua vouchsafed in favour of Custanee’s innocence, 
Alla, and many others also, were convcited.- And 
afterwards Alla w’edded Custance:— , 

This tiidy woman, tlial ii so lirighl and slieen; 

And thus Iiatli Christ ymade Cuslanre a queen. ‘ 

But there was one who looked with deep woe on 
this marriage - who thought her heart would burst as 
she saw what Alla had dune, and that was Dunegild, 
his mother. • 

* Crowd. Beset. J .Sitaudeth, 

• * 

[To'tw continued.] 

Mellmimie .—laiukiiig on llie inelropolitan city from either of 
its goodly eiuinenCL%, the ea*trrn or western liill, wn can hardly 
[lersiiade oiir»elve» that a few years ago it was only—the ground 
on wliich it llunds—traversetl liy dusky painl-smcared savages, 
and a few kangaroos; for now, running jorallel with the river 
Yorm, it is a mile in length and half a one in breadth : a lusty, 
stately, hantling of a cily it is; vigorous in its growth, of a 
clieerful aspect, and graceful in its pnqiortionsi Fronting die 
liver is Fhi.ders'-strcet, displaying many nolde houses, with 
Uiiglislngraised lawns, one of them crowned with n graceful 
dome. Of ttiese streets, running east mid west, the princijial is 
Culliiis-sireet. oontaiiiing the most respectable esseiuhlage of 
shops; ill it the Imuks, most of the (daces of worsliip, and it 
is indeed the great and well-known thoroughfare. Many other 
streets there aie os large, all of convenient width, iioi e so thronged 
and rcspectalde. Qneen-street uid Klisabetli-street ai-e the next 
ill .iinptirtanee, riuniing south and north. Beurke street is the 
most frequented of any on the arrival of Kiiglish and Scotch 
shifw, for in if, at the comer of Klisulicth-sireel, is a convenient 
and good building—the Post-oOlci*; now res|iectuli|.‘, for now it 
has a respect.'dile postmaster. Tiie Mechanics' Institute in 
CiilUns-jtntet is very well as a jpiildiiig—not so the debt upon it, 
1800 k It has a library, very small; and its secretary, an intel¬ 
ligent man, mid os an artist well known, reflects credit on the 
nstahiishmeii'. It would reflect.as great credit mi the Colonial 
Ooveniment if it would liquidate \tie debt, especially os it is the 


only town hull; (herein being held the meeting of the Town 
Council. Of the hutldings next in imiMirtance are the Court¬ 
house, tlie gaol, the Cnstom-houte; and pre-eminently will he 
the liest building in Melbounie—a new luuik in Collins-strepi, 
of broiSii stone, and, with its (iiecian architecture, gramsful 
exceedingly. The market*],lace is large rnongh for an infant 
city, and so are the market diim. fsince Melbourne has been 
incorporated, tlie streets have improved ronsiderably, gooil order 
has increased and been eiifurced, and so have the town rata. A 
change hA also taken place jn the uingistracy much fur tlie 
better; and in other rapects ojso. After all, the liest and most 
encouraging object in Melbourne, and in Australia Felix, is not 
its Court-house, nor yet its ciqiaeious prison, but its large tiaiid- 
Bume limik in Collins-street; for it is a bold aiiiiouncenient that 
the cimiitry will (irogras, and become prosperous and wealthy. 
The objects whicli in the town first attract the stranger's notice 
arc th%flags—nut flag-stones—tiHiiigli of these there are some, hat 
more dirt—(lags flying aliuut auction-rooms, and the everlasting 
jingle of a^iction bells. Some dozen of such rooms there are : 
tliere Is a constant gleam of crimson flags, oimI distressing is tho 
clang ol bells. These auctions serve instead of Knglisli jiawn- 
brokers* sliiqis. Here arc disjiosed of whirlever almost in the 
sliiqie of merchandise con lie mentioned, (laid for by insulvent- 
nierchant sctiedules; and therefore, as they cost little, are sold 
amazingly cheap. Next to the bell noise makers, wluit strikes ns 
as quite coluiiial is the immense iiumliei s of drays, many loaded 
with wood drawn l>y four, six, and eight bullocks: few dray* 
ilraitii by horses in proportion. 'J'hrre is nut so much variety in 
die shn|is as in old countries, necessity having, whilst there were 
few, cum)telled die shopketqiers to deal in almost everything. 
Thus " General .Stores” arc coiiiinon. Another (icculiarity: you 
see many jieojilc nut to be mistaken ; hard-faced, grim-visaged, 
dry-countenanced woi kinen—and women too—whom at a glance 
yon recognise to have U'cn convicts. Even amongst die richer 
folk there are some nut disguised by dies* or wealth. The 
ilresses^ the (jeo{iIe are (lei-ubiir too; light colours, and of lighter 
texture. Tlic houses are roofed with wooden shiiigks—uut in¬ 
elegant c.,fering- and die heads of the linnian cicatures with 
straw. Walking along Collins-street, you see of sliujis kept liy 
Jews very miiny—Ia:vi*s, Lazarus's, N'atliati’s, Suluman''-, 
Siiiieiiu’s, and Ueiijamiii’s. Tlieie is no lurk of Liver|io<il, Man¬ 
chester, and Loiidoii Marts—grand shops (one of (hem (lie 
smartest iiv Melbounie), all ke],t by lhe.ve ]jeo|iIe. Other (iccu- 
liuiities there air, quite Australian. On our (iist arrival we 
iieqiieiitly met walking aliout on the Kasterii lIllI—tame, of 
eourie—two (thus. I’airuts, the gorgeous native (xirrots, alwund 
ill rages ; rockutuos also, but generally at liberty. On lawns 
anil grass-plots lio|i aliout, or bask in the sun, tame kangaroos. 
At one of the inns a pelican slulks in and uut very leisurely. 
Nor is it aiiytliiiig extraordinary to see tume opossums and otliur 
nniinals of the country—lame exceedingly. But of all ol.jects 
the wild, grotes(]iie, (lainted, fe.idier-uriiameiited, tea-tr(‘p-liesiiiii 
carrying natives, with tlieir singular costumes, war inqilemeiits, 
and their u ild •■etliires, grou|ied and scuttered over ttie town, 
and with the shaggy arconqiunimeiit of dogs, give its must 
original feature to Melbourne. I'lie most delightful circum¬ 
stance r^ardiiig Mrlliuiiriic is its present position, stuiidiiig os it 
docs ofieii on eveiy side; your ingress and egress unobstructed 
by any kind of fences. Yuu have not to enter it by roads, us you 
do towns in old countries. All the country to smooth, tree- 
studded, and park-like; with a deal of its old primsevul freedbm 
and graci-ruliiess about it. Much of this land will be sold, soiiie- 
tufie enclosed, and built u]>uti; hut surely Melhouriie will not he 
snlfored to become a large overgrown town, in a hot country, 
without ample provision of s[»icioiis jinrks and squares being 
made for its unioineAt, and fur the healtlifni exercise and tecrew- 
tion ofi(sout(iuuriiig, wall-{»Tit, work-wearied (leople.— Ivtpret- 
siout Auulralia Felix, bij Itichard Howilt. 

Rice~I‘aper. —The (ilant from which the pithy substance 
vulgarly called “ riiv-paiicr'’ is jirepared, seems to be a legu¬ 
minous species growing in marshes, uid fimttd in some iiarts of 
hulill. Tlic square (liecc* (lurithased in China are obtained 
from the stem, which, not being above an inch or two in 
diameter, is cut in a circular manner, yiid the cylinder in this 
manner rolled out and flattened. It is from the same (ilant, in 
all (irubabilily, that tlie pith-hats of India lueKiade; and the 
flsliernien there ate said to use the substance as fl.iats for tlieir 
nets, tlic s(H‘ci(ic gravity being less tban that of coik, and the 
buoyancy lining so much greater.— Kiuylil'it Weeklj/ Volume : 
* 3>ie Chinese.' 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS. - No. XIV. 

f 

Swimming continued, — Quadrupods. The specific 
gravity of nearly all jnaiiimiferons quadrupeds is less 
than ihat of water, and hence they are capable of float¬ 
ing on its surface without requiring the interjiosition 
of ilie limbs. We liave familiar exami)les of the spe¬ 
cific gravity of quadrupeds in the horse, dog. cat, deer, 
&c. If, for instance, we cause either of the above- 
named animals to be thrown into deep water, we'ob- 
serve that they speedily rise to the surface, and remain 
there as long as the limbs are rniiescent, and when the 
limbs move they strike out in the |>ropcr direction with 
precision, although they may nevtu- previously have 
boon out of their depth in water. But if we inquire 
how it happens that these animals are enabled, with¬ 
out the aid of experience, to swim at once the first 
time they-are plunged into water, wo find on investi¬ 
gation that the limbs of iftammifcrous quadrupeds move 
in water jirecisely as they do on land, and no new action, 
either as regards direction or order, is required, as is 
the case with man, to enable them to swim ; and as they 
arc sfK’oifiealiy lighter than water, tliey need no force 
to be employed to keep lliem above the surface. I n 
hunting the stag or the fox, it is not an uncoininon 
occurrence for the animal, when hard pressed in the 
cliace, to plunge into a stream and swim across the 
water, the hounds following. The huntsman, relying 
on the tact of his horse, plunges fearlessly with it into 
the water, and arrives safely on the opposite bank. In 
these cases the horse carries its rider above the sur¬ 
face, thus showing that the specific gravities of the 
man and horse combiiieil are much less than that of 
tlic water. 

Many of the mainiuiferous animals are amphibious, 
and possess the faculty of sustaining thenisclvcs dur¬ 
ing lengthened periods under water. Of these, seve¬ 
ral species have the feet furnished with a membrane 
between the fingers and toes ; such, for example, as the 
Otter tribe. These animals are excellent swimmers, 
and their agility iu the water is surprisingly great. 
It appears that nearly all mamniiferous animals can 
swim if necessitated to do so ; and it should bo borne 
in mind that this h«3 been accounted for by their 
being gifted with two qualities essential in swim¬ 
ming ; the one arising from the specific gravity, and 
the other Irorn the circumstance of the natural move- 
nieiUs of the limbs being the same both on land and 
iu water. 

Birds {Aves ).—Amongst the birds, those of the order 
tfcHatores are, as their generic name implies, best 
adapted for swimming. The figure of the breast re- 
seoiDlca that of thfc keel of a boat; the body being 
clothed wilU^ thick plumage, tends to increase the bulk 
without very*materially angmenliiig the weight. The 
plumage ia very compact, and being lubricated with 
an olei^iDQUB Bccretion, the water cannot penetrate to 
the skin. The hones of the skeleton are extremely 


light, and many of them are hollow, so that the specific 
gravity of birds is much less than that of water: in¬ 
deed wore it not so they would bn utterly unable to swim, 
and much less to fly in the rarer medium of air. The 
specific gravi/y of birds is so much leas than that of 
water, that wc ohsorve, as ui the grebe petrel, &c. 
(Fi</. 1), that by far the greater portion of the body 
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is above the water as they lie flat on its surface. They 
require, tlierofore, no action of the limbs to sustain 
mom on the water, and, for the purpose of progression, 
jhe feet, which act as oars, are variously and most ex¬ 
quisitely contrived. For example, in the grebe each 
toe is furnished witli a distinct membrane (Ftjy. 2), 
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the margins of which overlap each other j but in the 
merganser, and many other aquatic birds, such as the 
duck and goose; the same membrane ex lends to the three 
toes (.Fig. 3). In Bwimmingithe effective stroke is pro¬ 
duced by the feet alternately; that is, whilst one foot is 
pushed backwards the other is drawn forwards (Fig. 4). 
Iu the cficctive stroke the^foot is extended and the toes 
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expanded so a^to present the greatcs* surface possible 
to the water; it is llicn driven backward with force, the 
effect of which is to drive the body forwards. In tlie 
back stroke the foot is flexed, and the toes are brought 
together so as to present the least surface to the water, 
and ])roduce as yttic action ks p^siblc. The back 



stroke of the leg lends to retard the body, and it is only 
the difference in the amount of the force of these 
strokes that is effective. Sometimes both feet are 
driven backwards and drawn forwards simultaneously, 
and the body moves by a series of jerks. 

Some of the water-birds make use of their wings as 
sails; the swan, for instance, may be often observed 
partially to eievate the wings and spread them out to the 
wind, and thus move by llie force of the wind alone, 
like a sailing vessel. 

Fi.ihfis.~-li is well known that fishes reside constantly 
in water; they are indeed so organised that they can 
neither live nor move out of it but for a very short 
time. Their specific gravity is very nearly equal to 
that of water; but they are also endefived with the 
irower of varying theii- specific gravity, so as to raise 
or lower theroseives in the fluid at pleasure. Wc have 
seen that the human race can vary the specific gravity 
of the body, by drawing i« and expeUiug the air from 
the lungs; but fishes, not having the same kmd of 
respiratory organs, cannot do so in me mere act of 
respiration. As a large nuinbcr of fishes, however, 


are obliged to sustain themselves surrounded on all 
sides by the water, it would require an endless play of 
mu^ular force to retain them in sucJi a position, if 
their specific gravity were cither greater or less than 
that of the water. To prevent this continual waste of 
vital power, they have been provided with an air- 
bladder, which they have the power of distending and 
contracting at pleasure ; this bladder is placed in the 
body immediately under the sjunc, and above the 
centre of gravity, being the best position to keep the 
body steady, afld prevent fts turning over when the air- 
bladder is distended. When ilic air-vessel is filled, the 
animal is lighter than water, and it rises; and when 
the air is expelled, it becomes heavier and sinks, 
j This hydrostatic apparatus cannot but strike with 
admivition every one who contemplates the beautiful 
adaptation of fishes to the end lliey are destined to 
serve in s»nimal creation. 

Some fishes, such as tlie rays and soles, are destitute 
of a swiinming-bladdor; but as they generally reside 
at the bottom of the sea, they do not require one: 
when they swim, in order to prevent their sinking 
they must use as much extra force as is conferred 
on other fishes by tlic air-bladder. The locomotive 
organs of fisiios consist of fins and tail, the former 
of svbich are variable in size, number, and di¬ 
rection. The figures of fishes are also various, but in 
some of tlicm, such as the cod, salmon, and mack¬ 
erel, the figure is supposed to approximate, more 
nearly than otliers, to that wliicli is considered by 
mathematicians to offer llie lea.st resistance to their 
progress in ilic dense incdiiini they inhabit. Jn the 
perch tribe we find the greatest number of fins, 
being Ik many as eight; these are termed tliq,two pec¬ 
toral, twcialorsal, tw o ventral, one anal, and one caudal. 
These several iiaincs are given in consequence of their 
relative situations on the body. Tlic pectoral fins are 
supposed to represent the arms, and the anal fins the 
legs, of the higher orders of animals. I n the gurnard it 
may be remarked that the pectoral fins (Fig. 5, a, n'), are 



very large, as are also the dorsal (6 r ); the caudal (e) 
increases in surface as it recedes from the tmdy. The 
whole of tiic fins are more or less employed in certain 
kinds of movements. Jn order <o ascertajn the true 
use of the fins in swimming, Borrclli having cut off 
the ventral fins of a living fish, put it back again into 
the pond. It then rolled from side to side like a 
drunken roan, and could not keep an upright position. 
When tho fish move with great velocity, the pectoral 
fins are laid close to the bo<ly, in order that tlicy may 
not retard its motion, and in rapid motion, the tail 
bcconu's the gicat propelling or^n of motion. We 
shall llicreibre now xnvestigalo fts mode of action. 
The first movement of a fish from a st<t,tc of rest is 
produced by the flexion of the tail (as seen in Fig. 6, 
at a ); during this movement, the centre of gravity (c) 
is drawn slightly backwards. When the tail lias 
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arrived at a, it is forcildy extended Ly its mrif^les in 
the diro«*ii(in a /. perpendicular tn its plane :^lhe force 
of its action upon the water, in a i, is translated to the 
fish in the direction of i a, cauBiuR the centre of gra¬ 
vity (r) to move oblKpicly forwaids, in the direction 
c h, parallel to i a. The tail having leaclied the 
central line c d, its }) 0 \rcr of urging the body.forwards 
not only ceases, but during its fiexiuii on the opposite 
side in the line n o, it tends to draw the body back¬ 
wards, in the direction o c. Having reached the point 
a, it is again rapidly extended in the line o e, causing 
ait impulse on the centre of gravity in c b, parallel to 
o e. If the two forces r, h and c b acteil siniultancoualy, 
we should obtain the vesnllant e f; but as they do not, 
tite point (c) will not move exactly in the right line 
ef, but in a curved line which lies evenly between 
rf e/and a line drawn parallel to it through/i. The 
fish being in motion whilst the tail moves from side to 
side, according to Borelli. it describi-s an ellipse 
instead of a circular arc, which would be tlie, case if 
tlie body were stationary and the tail only iiioving. 
Tlie velocity with wliich fishes move, and the continu¬ 
ance of their movements, are enough to give us an 
id?a of the great strength of their muscles, especially 
when we reflect on the dcnsiiy of the fluid which is 
opposed to their speed, 'ritosc fishes which have 
occasion for great speed (such as the shark, as well as 
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other predaceous fishes'), have their tails forked (J^. 7). 
In these t^e aixta of the surface of the tail is in the 
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inverse ratio of the distance from its axis of roolion. 
This figure » that which may be considen'd best 
adapted for great velocity of progression. When the 
surface of the tail increases as its distance from the 
centre of gravity of the animal, the muscles act at a 
mechanical disadvantage, and the animal c:an proceed 
but slowly. In whales the surface of the tail is pro¬ 
portional to the onornious bulk of the body ? but the 
plane of the tail is transverse, ois in the mesial phanc 
of the body, instead of being per{)endicular* mb in 
fishes; snd its action is at right angles to that of fishes 
also. 'I’hc force of the tail must be very great, inas¬ 
much as tlTcy have been observed to throw themselves 
qtptc out of tlie water, many feet in lieight, into 
Uic air. 

As we descend lower in the scale of organised 
beings, we find an illimitable mituber of aquatic 
animals. The lobster, prawn, and Sihrimp swim back¬ 
wards by the action of the tail: hut in Ihes** the»cft'ec- 
live stroke is during the flexion of the tail, and not the 
extension, as^iii fishes. Many inserts are also aquatic; 
such as the dyfisruH and others. Tlie various forms of 
animalcules also present objects of curious rescan h in 
their moving in liquids: but we must forbear entering 
into the numerous details connected with these micro¬ 
scopic animals, in order to take ve^ briefly into con¬ 
sideration the mbcnianism and conditions under w hich 
animals are capable of flying in the air. 

CASSETTA I>E’ BURATTINI. 

PoLicixHLLA—P unch. 

[Coiicludcil from p. WP J 

PinvCH js a unrversality, and of a i emote and indis¬ 
putable antiquity, lie is found in so many countries 
and at such distant periods of lime, that it is impos- 
^ble to say where or when lie had liis origin. He is us 
popular in Egypt and Syria and 'I'urkey as ever he 
was in London or Najdcs. Under Hhe name of Kara- 
guse, or Blai'k-Snont, he has amused and cdilicd the 
grave, bearded eiti/,eiis of (Jairo and Constantimqile 
for many an age. Some living traces of him have 
been found in Nubia, and in other countries far above 
the cataracts of‘the Nile; rvhile tyjios or symbols of 
him have, according to some interpreters, been dis¬ 
covered among the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. He was popular at Algiers ages before the 
French w'pnt lo conquer that country. The ehildien 
of the wandering Arabs ol the desert know him and 
cherish him. He is quite at home among the lively 
Bersiaiis, and beyond the Bed Sea and tlie Persian 
Gulf, am^ the Indian Ocean, Karaguse.or Bla<-k-Snoul, 
is found slightly travestied in Hindustan, Siam and 
Pegu, Ava and Cochin-China, China Proper and Ja])ari. 
Tlie Tartars behind the great wall of China are not un¬ 
acquainted with liitn, nor are the Kaintchatkans. He 
has recently been discovered leading an uiicuml'orlable 
sort of existence among some of the Afghan tribes, tn 
whom no doubt he has been introduced by the Persians. 

Some of the learned have opined that Punch and the 
whole family of Burattiiii, or pu])iK t8, were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East at the time of 
the Crusades; but their hypothesis seems to be defi¬ 
cient in any solid foundation of fact. Others, per¬ 
plexed with the difficulty of his genealogy, have sup¬ 
posed 4hat Punch must have had several fathers, or 
several distiiiA origins at different times and in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world; and as Punch is made up ot 
the stiiil' which is found wherever man is, this seems 
to be a good theory. Yet, to treat of him only in his 
European existence, he is rainier a mysterious character. 
Cappoui and otiier erudite Italian authors consider 
him as a lineal representative of the Alellan faiucis, 
who auiusvd the pcoplq ef Campania and the citi- 
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zrns of Rome as far back as the time of the Tar- 
(liiiiis. These Atcllan •farcers were Oscaim, and 
took tlieir name from the town of Atolla, which stood 
where the villattc of Sant’ Eipidio now stands, about 
two miles to the south-east of the modern town of 
Aversa, and only some six or seven miles from the city 
of Naj)IeB, the head-quarters of Policinella. The 
Italian antiquaries ^und a convincirip; resemblance 
between Policinclla’s master and a little figure in 
bronze with a beak or chicken nose to its face, which 
was discovered at Rome; and from this chicken nose 
they derive Putndi’s Neapolitan name, Ptt/f«s«ignifying 
a eliickcn, PuHidnm a little chicken, &c. Another 
bronze figure witli the same nose or beak was diseft- 
veied a few years ago among the bronzes dug out of 
Herculaneum; and in the ancient guard-room at 
Pomjwii (before p<y'ts of the slucco were broken and 
juirloiycd by some sliameless travellers), there was a 
figure drawn upon the wall by some idle Roman 
soldier, wliich c^sely resembled the Ngapojilan Punch, 
not only in feature but also in costume and gesture; 
a 1(1 this rude but no doubt fiitliful delineation had 
been buried for sixteen centuries under the scoiif**, 
puiniee, ashes, and cinders of Mount Vesuvius before 
It was restored to light. 

The Atellanm KiAiula;, or Ludi Obti»(thc Alellan or 
Osean farces;, were anterior to any Roinafl or Italian 
stage. They were played upon planks anil tiessels - 
their theatre not being unlike tliat of ifie modern 
(harlatano, or mountebank. The actors spoke their 
own 0.sean dialect, even as Polici^lla always speaks 
the Neapolitan dialect. One of dheij- never-fiiilmg 
eliaraclcrs was Macchiis, a roguish clown or b^itfoon, 
who made merry with everyhody and everyihing, dnd 
who is believed to have worn a mask c‘xaclly like that 
of the modern Neapulilan Pmieh. But there were 
indisputably other and better family lescmblaiiees and 
points in which the lAosl ancient Osean Macc bus claims 
affinity with the tivt: Punch af all ages and countries 
fexcepting only the English Punch when engaged in 
his conjugal difFerenees). 'J’hc old Osean had a natural 
elegance and an imfathoniahle store of good-iiatute: 
he had no envy or malice, ho loved ihos^ he made spoi t 
of, and in Ins most satirical allusions his object was to 
i'xcitc joyous and innocent laughter, and not to rouse 
feelings of liatiTd or conlciiijit. Hence, in the most 
high and palmy state of Romo, ho and his Osean farc es 
were admired by all classes of the enniflumity. Livy laid 
down the pen of history to listen to his drollery; Cicero 
nansed to hear him as he went to or returned from the* 
roruin; and eriticsof refined taste applauded his jests: 
nay Sylla, or Sulla, that niiglity and terrible dictator, 
was said at one time of his life to have written Atellan 
farces for the Osean Punc h to play in. Throiighoiit 
the period of the Empire, or at least from the time of 
tlie Emperor Augustus down to that of the last of the 
Caesars, these Lndi Osci enjoyed an undisturbed po)iii- 
larity. Like other good things they wore eclipsed 
or trodden under fool in the anarchy and barbarism 
which followed. Some think that they were entirely 
destroyed, together with every memory of tlieir having 
once existed; but this is at (he least problematical. 
We ratber lean to the opinion of those who maintain 
that, like the Dc^lhi Lama in Thibet, Punch wiihin the 
limits of Naples w'as the great ‘ Undying One.’' We 
look uj3on the story told by the learned and acute 
Galiani, in his Vocabulary of the Neapolitan dialect, 
as upon a mere revival. The story goes thus“ Once 
U|K)n a time (it was a very long time ago) a company 
of strolling comedians chauved to arrive at the town 
of Acerra, near the e.ily of Naples, in the season of 
vintage. .At that merry season, evem more than in 
(/iirnival time, the country peot>le arc allowed all the 
liberty and licence of Ihe ancient Saturnalia* they 


daub and stain themselves with the wine-lees, put 
wreaths or garlands upon their heads, dress up a young 
man as Bacchus, and an old one as Silenus, give full 
play to their lungs and tongues, and play nearly all the 
Pagan pranks that were performed by their ancestors 
or predecessors in the toil two thousand years ago at 
the same joyous season of the year. Wliomsoever they 
see they aitcost with songs and jests. .Tuclge, ihereforc, 
how the vintagers gatbered’round the strolling players 
with their jokeS and voeifeVatioiis. The universal rule 
is that everybody must either pay a fine or cap th& 
jests. The comedians, being jest-makers by protession, 
and poor by destiny, tried tlie latter course, but were 
beaten and silenced. One of the vintagers, railed 
Puccickd'Apiello, or Puceio the son of Aniello, reinaik- 
able for a very quc'cr nose, and for an apjiearance 
altogclhcr^^rotcsque. w,a8 the most forward and witty 
of all bis band, and it was his torrents of drollery and 
fancy that drove the jiour players out of the field. 
Reflecting on this occurrence professionally (so goes 
Galiaiii’s story), the comedians tlionghl that a eliararter 
like that of their antagonist Puccio d’Aniello might 
prove very attractive on tlie stage; and going back to 
the vintager they proposed an engagement to him, 
whicti he arcepted. Tlie ciigagemeiU proved pro¬ 
fitable to both parties; and wherever they Merit and 
acted, whether in the capital or in provincial towns, 

I I’uecio d’Aniello drew crowded hou.ses. After some 
1 years Pue.eio died, Init his place was presently filled 
I by a eoiiipetcnt and every way worthy suceessor, who 
I assumed his name, liquified into Polecenclla (the 
strictly eorreet^desiguatiou in the Neapolitan dialect), 
and ajs(l^hi.< manner and costume, and not haa'ing the 
same iialu.:al nose, he perpetuated that feature of the 
facetious vintager by wearing a mask for the upper 
part of his face, upon w liich Puceio's nose was liveiily 
repr<‘aented. By degrci's, personifications of the ori¬ 
ginal Pneeio d’.Aniello w(‘re multijilied all over the 
, kingdoni; "and the name and character of Polecouella 
became iinnioital.” 

• This is th(' w bole of Galiani’s story; and a very good 
story it is. But the acute reader will see and bear in 
mind that Acerra, tlic named birth-place of Puceio, lies 
ill the Osean territory, and a very little nay from 
Atella, the native home of Maeelius and the Ludi Osci. 
lie will also remember the antique bronze figures witli 
tlieir typical noses, and tlie delineation on the nail of 
the guard-house at Pompeii, as urll a.s the good ety¬ 
mology which derives tin: iianic from the hooked nose 
or beak. Moreover it remains to be mentioned that 
though Policincllas were multiplied after the demise 
of Piifcid d’Aniello, and have been multiplied in all 
succeeding ages, there has never been more than one 
tiue and veal Policinella living at any one given time, 
while there has never been any time since the obscii* 
ration of Puceio without its one real and super-ex- 
eeilent Policinella. The Neapolitans no more expect 
tw o at a time than they expect tw o suns oi two moons. 
Their one Punch ]ias his temple,and shrine in the 
e.apital; the rest that flit about in the iirovinces are 
pseudo-Punches, with nothing of the cluraetcr save 
the mask and dress. We say little; we never try to 
bioae.h a theory or to build up a system; but we think 
of the *Delhi I.Ania in Thibet w ho w as born again young 
as soon as he died old, and of the perpetual re-juve- 
noseence of Punch in this Osean corner of the kingdom 
of Naples; and then,—but a word to the wise is 
enough. * 

During our long stay at Naples we had la frlicila di 
comscere—tlic happiness of knowing tw'o Polieinellas. 
The first was so admirable, so killiiigly droll, that we 
could not hope to sec his loss supplied; but no sooner 
had he sickened and died than another Policinella 
sprung up, ready and perfect, and so like his pre- 
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d«ceB8or that he might have paased for him but for the 
misfortune and blemish of uis having only one eye. 
We jknew this second Punch off Uie stage as wejl aS on 
it. The poor fellow could scarcely read, and yet his 
mind was a well-spring of wit and fun, and of the 
raciest and richest humour. Much of what he said on 
±c stage was his own invention or composition, and it 
very often came from him as an impromptu.. He had 
always something to say on, the event qr predominant 
folly of the day, and most facetiously <hd he say it in 
kls nroad open-mouthed Neapolitan dialect, which we 
take to be tne most happy of all vehicles for the con¬ 
veyance of humour, ana perhaps also of wit. One of 
the pieces in which lie was very great was entitled 
‘ Le Novanta-Novc Disgrazie di Polectsnclla,’ or 
‘The Ninety-nine misfortunes or mishaps of Punch.’ 
He Was also very eminent in ‘ I’Acoademia^de’ Poeti,’ 
or the ‘ Academy or Club of Pools,’ where he revelled 
in sports and jests at the expense of the poetasters and 
sonneteers of the day, who, like the Roman verse- 
makers in Horace’s time, h^ an inveterate habit of 
stopping their acqiiaintanrcs in the streets and public 
places, and there holding them fast while they recited 
with loud voice and passionate gesticulations their last 
compositions. All these plays or farces were from be¬ 
ginning to end in thfj Neapolitan dialect; the drollest 
of the standing characters next to Punch being II Biscc- 
liese, or Man of Bisceglia, and II Tartaglione, or the 
tutterer. The Biscegliesc, who was a true comic 
genius, and a native of Bisceglia in the province of 
Apulia, where the modification of the national verna¬ 
cular is exceedingly droll, represented a whole class, 
being tlBit of the Apulian townspeople. The Siam-, 
merer or stutterer was alw^s attired as a ‘provincial 
lawyer or notary, and his fun consisted chiefly in the 
strange way in which he dislocated his words and sen¬ 
tences. As Policinella was alw'ays Policinella, so w'as 
the Bisccgliese always the Biscegliesc, and the Tarta¬ 
glione the Tartaglione. They never played’any other 
parts; but the pieces in wliich these standing charac-^ 
ters were introduced varied in plots and incidents, and 
while some of them were new, others boasted a very 
respectable antiquity. This truly national theatre was 
situated not far frOm the great theatre of San Carlo 
(the most extensive and, on the whole, most splendid 
opera-house in Europe), on one side of the Largo del 
Gastello, or Castle-square; it w'as called San Carlino, or 
little San Carlo; and little it was, .and far from being 
splendid in its appointments and accessories. The 
boxes were on a level with the street or square, but to 
get to the pit you bad to descend some thirty -feet into 
the bowels of the earth, and to dive down a steep stair¬ 
case not unlike that by which Roderick Random and 
hjs faithful Strap dived for their dinner. The price 
paid for admission was very small; wo think it was 
about a shilling for a seat in the boxes and about six¬ 
pence for a seat in the jiit. Everywhere there is a 
“ fashionable world," and a set of superfine people who 
deprive themselves bf much racy and innocent amuse¬ 
ment from a notion that it is not genUd. San Carlino 
was rare^ visited except by the second and third rate 
classes of burgesses, for the native fashionables consi¬ 
dered it as ‘‘low,’’ and very feiv foreigners ever aci^uircd 
a sufiicient knowledge of the patois or dialect to enjoy 
and fully understand these ricn Neapolitan farc^ and 
the perennial wit and humour of our friend Punch. 
But before wo quitted Naples this ridiculous prejudice 
seemed to be on the decline, for a few young men of 
family, who had wit as well as high birUi, bad appre- 
cialra the genius of that living Policiiiella, and had 
made the little cellar almost fashionable. For ourselves, 
we very often strolled aw^ from the gorgeous and fine 
and thoroughly artificial Opera-house, to enjoy a little 
homely nature and drollery in San Carlino, where we 
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have laughed mote than we shall ever laugh again. 
As in every other theatre in’the city, there was always 
present a commissary of police, to pneserve order and 
decorum, and check any too free use of the tongue on 
the stage. This representative of the laws and of 
majesty itself, wore a blue court-cut coat embroidered 
with silver; he sat in what we call a stage-box, on a 
high-backed chair, covered with faded crimson velvet; 
and behind his back there were two large wax-candles 
and the royal arms of the Two Sicilies painted upon a 
bit of boara. But not all this official splendour could 
repress th® hilarity or stifle the roguish impromptus of 
frjend Punch ; and we have at times seen the starch- 
visaged commissary, after some vain attempts to main¬ 
tain his dignity, hold both his sides and join in the uni¬ 
versal roar of laughter: and this too even when Signor 
Policinella had gone beyond bounds and liandicd mat¬ 
ters stricUy tabooed. What Forsyth said of the Molo 
and the Marionettes, and out-door Punch, might bo 
more correetly .applied to San Carlino: —“ This is a 
theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo 
the mind, as v^jilJ as the man, seems parted off from 
its fellows in an elbow-chair. There all is regulation 
and silence: no aoplause, no censurc, no object worthy 
of attention exdcpl the court and the fiddle. There 
the drama-^but what is a drama in Naples without 
Punch ? or what is Punch out of Naples? Here, in his 
native longue, and among his own countrymen, Punch 
is a person of real power: he dresses up and lelaiis all 
the drolleries of tn*day; he is the channel and some- 
timj's the source of the passing opinions; he can 
inflict ildicule, he could gam a mob, or keep the whole 
kingdom in good humour. Such was Dc Fiori, the 
Jlristophanes of his nation, immortal in bufloonery.’** 
How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino 
and the inn-door Puncli wc know not; but we have 
just received a letter from a travelling friend which 
contains the mournful intelligence that the out-of-door 
Punch and the Burattini in general have been suS'er- 
ing a worse than heathen poisecution at the hands of 
the present kiqg and government; that povero Polici- 
nella is banished from his home and country, and that 
in consequence of these and similar improvements all 
life and brio are vanishing from the str“ets of Naples. 
It is some comfort to know that Punch at the same 
time is becoming .more popular at Paris than ever he 
was before. 

“ * Remark* on Antiquities, Arts, and r.etters, daring an ex¬ 
cursion jt) Italy, in the years 1803 and 1802. 


Scenery of Palestine and England. —Alas! for the lilllc 
wild flowers of England, tliat here and there peep forth and 
sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, or clusfer in bundles 
for apart ui«m the short turf of the open grove, when compared 
with the blase of rich ranunculus, anemone, and gaudy iris, 
carpeting the green award of the woods of Palestine, and tlie 
cyclamen that absolutely perfumes the air far around. Yet one 
principle of gladness is wanting irs these lands, to whidi the 
classical and sacred writmi were not insensilile in their descrip¬ 
tions of the charm of woodland scenery, hut which tiiey neve, 
enjoyed in llie measure in which it abound* in our northern 
countries—the aung of birds. Nothing is to be seen nioviiw in 
these shades, but here and there the majestic crane stalking 
lietween the boles of the trees—nothing heoid hut the rustic of 
the kite or vulture when he bursts from among the boughs, and 
soars screaming to the skies. And these but bespeak the deep 
loneliness, tvhich for a moment they disturb, to leave it with¬ 
out a living thing to be seen, 'or a living sound to break the 
silence of your solitary iiath.—Zaads, Classical and l^iered, 
by Lord Nugent, 
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IL CIARLATANO. 


The Ciarlatano, or (.’harktan, or inoniiUbank, v as a 
very frequent sight in the streets and squares of Thmio 

in the days of Bartoloniineo Pinelli^; although then, _ __ 

and a few years later, that petsoiiage u’as.ja ccii Eli lLLt»jpv/i |4 screen on eit 
more frequently in the atreehs of Naples. Generally, | dragon's; serpents, air 
however, he was native to neither of tlio.se two jiiaees. 

Judging from their languagi- and aeeeiit, we slionld 
say that nearly all these Italian {Jharl.iians. between 
the years 1815 at.il 1827, nere natives of Tuscany, 
only a few being from Lombardy, fioin Ilrescia, Jleiv 
gaino, &C. Tlieir inipudenee and bxina' ity, llieir 
quickness of hand and eye, aiid of lejiartec, weie 
exceedingly amusing. Some of them almost rivalled 
the popularity of Punch and the ?{urattnu, whom 
they always affected to treat with great contem|>t. 

Their dress was varied, hui always very faiiiastieal 
and fine. Although they dealed exclusively in tlx- 
healing art, they gave a decided preference i,o the cos¬ 
tume of the killing art: we novef saw one of them 
dressed at all like a doctor (not even liki' the ijuack- 
doctor of Venice and of Italian comedy) ; but we have 
seen scores of them habited like soldiers. Most of 
our acquaintand' had a decided predilection for the 
showy cap, and gold-laced, emhreidcrcd, and tagged 
jacket of the liussar, and for Turkey-red or amaran¬ 
thine-coloured pantaloons. Moreover, they often wore 
Hessian boots, with many wrinkles over the calves, 
and with long ringing brass spurs at the heels. Nor 
was the trailing sabre or the natty cartouche-box miss¬ 
ing, the latter often serving as the depository of the 
most precious of the drugs they were trying to vend. 

They invariably wore glittering ear-rings m their ears, 
and heaps of rings on their hands. J'hey would tell 
the poor peasants what great man or groat dame had 
given them this ring, or that, for some wonderful 
cure; and in the eyes of the credulous Uieir glass and 
]iastc easily passed for diamonds and other precious 
stones. Nor is it to be supposed that the ear-rings 
detracted from their martial appeavanre. As late as 
the end of Bonaparte's career most of the French and 
Italian army wore ear-rirgs. Wo have seer mous¬ 
tached colonels of dragoons and bcardo<l grenadier 
offieers wearing diamond ear-rings. Murst, the 
greatest of eavalry oflB<-crs and sabreurs, never gave 
up the fashion, lie had *ii pair of diamond rin^ in 


his ears ivhen all his adventures were fo tragically 
finished at I'iz/o in Calabria. 

The stage on which the (Jiarktano exhibited con¬ 
sisted of a few jdaiilvs laid ujion tressels, with a canvas 
I screen at the back, and sninetiines’ with a smaller 
thcr side, on which win-e painted 
« rpents, and other monsters, both real and 
iinaghiary. At most the stage was little more than a 
heneli, callcil in Italian bunco, whence the )>rofcssional 
synonyme of mountebank. Wlitm well furnished, the 
jiiofcssor (they always stvlcd tliemselves prqfessori) 
iiad a lurmbec of botllVs and pliials, containing snakes, 
vipers, scorpions, lmge.)ns spiders (not omitting the 
Calabrian tarantula, the bile of which can bo cured by 
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nothing hut d.vnciugl), and some three or four live 
si.'rpenls of dilleient sizes. Tiie “ tortoise hung” was 
not uneoinmun : and we have now and then seen the 
“alligator sliifled.'’ The “oilier skins of ill-shaped 
fishes” were quite common, as weic also the “empty 
boxes,'' and 

“(iicoii e.u!iit'i' pnfii, l.liuldriB, and musty gepj>, 
Ui'mti.-uit.s (if jiacktiiipail, niicl old cukp.<i of roBOS 

which mak5 up the stock-in-trade of Shakspere's 
Mantuan aj-othecaiy. 

Tlie live snakes are made to play a ve^ great part 
in all these exhibitions. In Italy, as in England, the 
only I'eptile of this shape whose bite is at all poisondus 
is llic viper or adder, and tlieic, as here, that creature 
is not very often found in the commission of mischief. 
But the (/iarktano counts on the deep-rooted and uni¬ 
versal antijiathy picn bear the sBincnt, and although 
no peasant ever knew any barm clone by any of the 
species be handles so fearlessly, they are all astonished 
at his e.ourage or at his magieal skill as they see him 
let tlic gn>at hkek and green snakes twist round and 
round his iii'ek, and hiss (as he pinches them) into his 
open iriouth, or as be tbrons back his hussar jacket 
and>eonveits hi.s bare arm into a sort of Caduceus 
wand, with serpents coiling round it, and across one 
another, and uniting tlunr hissiiig heads above his 
uplifted band. W'e cannot stiy that wc ever saw them 
deal cither with live vipers or live scorpions (all of 
their scorpions and vipers being preserved in spirits), 
but w'e are told by the ingenious Francesco Redi, 
author of the best modern ditnyrambic and anac reontic, 
‘ Bacco in Toscana,' in one of his prose works, that the 
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Clarlatani of his time, in order to show the power and 
tho \ alue of their antidotes, were accustomed to eat 
Bcurpions and the heads of vijiers. And this^thiiy 
iniftht do without any danger, provided only they 
hilled the creatures first and avoided being stung or 
hiiten; for the venom, which is dangerous when intro¬ 
duced into the blood, is perfectly innocent when intro¬ 
duced into the stomach, and vice versa —so tliaL Queen 
Eieanora might have sucked *1110 wound ipllicted upon 
her husband by the iioisoned dagger with very little 
peril to herself. The antidotes which Rcdi (who was 
a learned physician and naturalist, as well as an excel¬ 
lent poet) treats with little respect, are still sold by llie 
profcssorl, and consist entirely of viper-broth or of 
some of the spirit in which the scurjiiun or (^ic ether 
reptiles have been preserved. But tve have sten thi’se 
liquids sold not merely as cures, but also as prevent¬ 
ives, the vender assuring his crcdiiloqi^ customer that 
St) long as he kept them no noxious creature could 
sting or bite him. To the viper-broth many other 
additional virtues were attributed. But, without any 
direct aid from Charlatans, the faith in this panacea is 
still very strong among the rural population of Eng¬ 
land; and we were recently assured by a Kentish 
gamekeeper that there was nothing like a decoptioirof 
vipers, or “viper's oil," for the cuiiiig of all maimer 
of bad eyes. Indeed therts was not a physical evil 
under the sun but these professors would euro with 
their decoctions, their eli.\irs, their powder charms, 
and thois pills; while most of these evils were to he 
prevented if the good people would only buy their 
charms in time. * Some of our home-born and lionie- 
pracli8ing*quack8 disjilay considerable genius 
pen, and in advertising and puffing by means tit nnws- 
pairers and hand-bills and placards; yet their perform¬ 
ances arc dull indeed compared with the e.xtoiiqiorised 
effusions and spoken eloquence of theJtalian professors 
w'K were acquainted with a quarter of a century ago. 
Their name of Ciarlatano is derived from tho verb 
Ciaiiare —to talk a great deal, and without any atten¬ 
tion to truth. No men could have better merited the 
name, or could have talked mure and with a bolder 
defiance of fact. Yet their lies, stupendous in their 
magnitude, were generally well linked together, being 
all, as Tuny Lumpkin expresses it, “ in a concatenation 
accordingly." Tliere was one professore that used to 
exhibit among the Traslevcrini at Rome, and to travel 
frequently between the Eternal City and Lorelio, Sini- 
gaglia, and tlie various papal towns uii the Adiiatic 
shore. Most of bis breUiren had a scrap or two of old 
and dirty parchment, which they would fiuurish in the 
cye.s of the ignorant as diplomas from foreign uni¬ 
versities; but this felloiv, instead of one or two. had 
a score of such parchments, some of which, as he 
solbniuly represented, were diplomas conferred upon 
himself, some ol them diplomas conferred upon his 
lather, and some upon his grandfather; for the me¬ 
dical sciences were hereditary in liis family, and his 
giandfather bad attained to the highest fame as family 
physician to the Emperor Frederic Barbarossu or the 
Red-beard I It was nothing to him that this great 
emperor had been dead ctmsiderahly more than uix 
hundred years. He cared nothing for chronology, or 
for geography, or for any other stubborn science*; he 
counted with an illimitable confidence upon the igno¬ 
rance of his auditory, and upon the efiect tobeqiro- 
duced by great names and sonorous phrases; and his 
imagination being altogether untrammelled, it took the 
boldest fligljts. He could cure the emperor of China 
• of a fever arid ague at Pekin on one day, and draw a 
tooth of the Great Mogul of India at Delhi on the 
next; from India to England was hut a step to him, | 
and ho could traverse Spain, France, Germany, llus-1 
aUk, with 4 Bpegd, tenfold greater than Uist of die 
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seven-leagued hoots. Wherever hfe had been, his pills 
and elixirs, his charmtT and antidotes, had done mira¬ 
cles, and had procured for him gold and glory, Tho 
Cham of Tartary was in despair when he quilted his 
court, and the Caiar of Muscovy hud gone into' deeji 
mourning the day he had left him. But, such was his 
love for. his own native country of Italy, and umio 
especially for the Trasteverini of ^ome, or the good 
people of Loretto or of Siiiigaglia (or of any other \)laco 
where he might chance to he), that he had renounced 
all the advantages which foreign courU and potentates 
could confef upon him, in order to offer to the said 
good ]reuplc a cure for every complaint and the means 
of reaching a healthful and a happy old age fur a few 
half-pence or farthings a-piece. “ Here’s a box of 
pills,” he would say, oitcniim and showing the contents 
of the box, “ here’s a boxof pills for ye! I have had 
twenty scudi for a smalkw one, but ye shall have if for 
tw'enly hajncclii! What, nobody to buy ? Ah, untu¬ 
tored people, ktiow not w hat ye are Jpsing! Well, 
such is the love 1 bear ye, yc shall have it for ten 
bajocchi. How ! no one to buy at ten ? There, old 
yellow face, takn^at five, ’t will cure thy tertian and 
drive away all fumte effects of malaria. What! not 
take it at five? The Grs-'t Mogul would give me the 
golden crown off iii'i head for it! Wbll, give me thico 
bajocchi, for'll sec thou art but poor, old yellow fare. 
So ! and iiu)}’ here's an (di.vir 1 My elixirs are moi c 
wonderful than my pills. 1 nish ye could only go to 
Pekin and ask the principal wife of the eiiiperor’s 
head minister, that great mandarin Foin-fo-fec, what 
one of these little bottles did for her. Mayliap, too, 
itlg^^ojjj.king of England could tell you something 
ubuiuthis magical notion, for ilw'as all through one of 
these little bottles tliat he heal Bonaparte and nut the 
Ifey of Algiers in an iron cage! There is heaUh and 
strength in this elixir, there is beauty, and love in ibis 
eli.xir, there is long life in this cliiir, tlieie is every¬ 
thing lliat is good in this elixir —and so he would go 
on with a never fiagging extravagance, until he sold 
Mic balm of life for two or thiee pence. 


CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALE'S. 

Thk Man Bf Law’s concluded. 


I^ course of lime Custance gave birth to a male child, 
and the CUinstable sent a messenger j,o Alla, who was 
then engaged in warfare with the Scots, to convey to 
him the joyous tidings. The messenger, on bis way, 
went to the king’s mother, saying, Madame, yc may be 
glad and blithe, my lady queen bath ii*chi]d. Lo, here 
this sealed*letter that I hear in all haste; and if ye 
will send aught unto the king, 1 am your servant ever. 
Donegild answered. Not now; but thou slialt rest here 
all night, and to-morrow I will say what I wish. 

The messenger then drank much ale atid wine, and 
while he slept afterwards, his letter was taken from 
the box, and a counterfeited one jmt in its place. In 
this it was said the queen had been delivered of a 
creature so horrible and ficnd*like, Uiat no one durst 
abide in the castle, and that the mother was a witch, 
whom every man hated^ 

Unhappy was the king when be received this letter, 
but he wrote backEver welcome to us be the will 
of Christ. Keep the child, be it fair or foul, and also 
my wife, till I come boi»e« When Christ pleases, he 
may send me an heir more agreeable to me. He wept 
as he scaled the letter. 

Returning from the .king, the messenggr again 
alighted at the court of DoOcgUd, who was ^ad to sea 
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him. and did all she could lo please him. AgatEi he 
drank and slept, and again were his letters stolen, and 
nounteri'eits substituted, in wliich the king commanded 
the Constable that he should not suil'er Custance to re¬ 
main four days longer in the kingdom ;— 

But in the aamS ship u lie her found, 

Her and her younge eon, and all her geer 
Ho shoiilde (lo^ out! crowd her from did lond, 

. Aud cliarge her that the never eft* come there. 

Tlio messenger took the letter to the Constable, who, 
alien lie had read it, exclaimed, again and again, 
Alas! alas! • 

I.iird Clirist, quoth he, how may thia world endure^ 

So full of aiu 18 many a creSioref ^ 

Old and young—all #cpt. when they heard the con¬ 
tents of the letter; and Custance, with a face pale as 
death, went towlrd the ship; and kneeling on the 
slioil;, said—Lord, ever welcome be thy command: ■ 

Hn tliat kepfc from the falte hlamc ^ 
tViiilv I wan in the land amongjs yon, 

He can me keep from harm and eke from shame 
111 the salt sea, although 1 ace not how ; 

As strong ns ever lie was, tic is yet.|||Dw; 

III lilin liust I, and in liis mother dear. 

That is lo nj^ my mil, awii^ke stecr-t 

Her little child lay weeping in her ante, 

And kneeling iiilcously, to him slir said, 

I’cace, little sun, I will do Dice no harm • 
tViili tliat her coverchiof oil' her head she l>i:'.i<l,J 
And over his little eyen she it laid, - 
AikI in her arm she lullcth it full fast, 

And wiitu the heaven her eyen up sl)p cast. 




Mother, said slic, Mary, maiden bright! 
through woman’s incitoinent mankind was lost, for 
which thy child was rent on the cross. Thy eyes stsw 
all his torment. Thou sawest him slain befoic thine 
eyes, whilst my liyle child yet lives:— 

Now, I^dy blight! to whom all wofiil crieii. 

Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May, * 

Thou haven of n’rute,§ bright star of day, , 

line on my child, that of fliy gentleness 
Ituest on every rueful in dislress. , 

Alas! little child, what is thy guilt? Oh, dear Con¬ 
stable, have mercy, and let niy child dwell with thee; 
nr if thou dft'cst not save him, kiss him once in the 
name of his father. 

Looking back to the land, she sftid—Far^well, ruth¬ 
less husband ! then rose and walked toward the shij>, 
the crowd following her. , 

And ever she prayoth her child to htild his peace; 
and so she takef leave of the people, aud goes into the 
shin, which, abundantly vietuallcci, was tiow let loose, 
and driveth forth into the sea. 

Soon after this Alla came home into his castle, aiu[ 
asked for his wife and child. The Constable felt his 
heart grow cold as he listened, hut presently showed 
him the letter, saying, Lord, as ye eoinmandcd me, so 
have I done. The messenger was put to the torture, 
and at last it was discovered who had written tlie 
letter, when Alla put her — his ow-n mother — to 
death:— 

The Kirrow that this Alla night and day 
Midieth for his wife, and for his child also, 

There is no tongui tliat it teJlnth may: 

But now I will again to Custance go,* 

That fleetelh iu the sea in pain aud woe * 

Five year and more. 

At last, under a heathen castle, the sea, cast up Cn- 
Btance and her child. I^cople came down from the 
castle to gaze on her and on the ship. Among them, 
one night, the lord's steward, a man who had ienouttcod 

* Again. f Helm, guide! ( Took. § Befuge. 


our creed, came into the ship alone, and offered vio¬ 
lence to Iter. 

Her childc cried, and she cried piteotisly; 
but Suddenly the thief fell overboard, and was drowned 
in the sea. 

Once more goes forth the ship, driving througlKlhc 
narrow mouth of Gibraltar and Ceuta: — 

Sometimd west, ai.d sometime norih and loutli, 

And soyictime east, fjlll many a weary day. 

Let us now leave Custance awhile, and turn to her 
father, the Emperor of Home. 

When he heard of the slaughter of the Chrifttiatia, 
and of the dishonour done to his dangliter by the Snl- 
taness otSyria, he sent his Senattir, with other lords, 
to tfke ^ngeanee on the Syrians. These lords bin n. 
slay, anf bring groat evil on the country, for a long 
time, and then take ship to return home. As the 
Senator sailoth’royally towards Rome, he meets the 
ship driving along with Custance. 

Nulliiiig tie knew he what sbe w.'is, ne why 
Slie was in sticli array, iic will slie say 
Of her estate, tlioiigli that she sbuiibl dry.* 

He briuj-clli her to Rome; and lo bis wife 

• He gave tier, and lirr yotmgc sun als6. 

And with tins Sonator .ilie kd^her life. 

Tims can onr Lady l,tlii'{eii nut of woe, 

'Woful Cust.ince, and many another nio s 
And longe lime dwelled she in that place 
In holy wmkiSs ever, os was her grace. 

The Senator’s wife was the aunt of Custhnee, but 
nevertheless knew her not. 

tout this time King Alla, in remorse ftjy the death 
ol lifS'Bsuthcr, determined lo take a journey to Runic 
in penance. On his apjiroae.h, the Senator rode forth 
to meet him and to do him honour ; and in a day or 
two after, the Senator went to a fea.st given by King 
Alla, and look with liiiu the son of CusUince 

Slime men would say at request of Ciidance 
This Senator hath led this child to feast; 

I may not lelkii every circumstance; 

Be as lie may, there was be al tlie least. 

But soth in this, that at hi.s mother's hestf 
• Befoie Alla, during the meates s|)ara 

The child stood, looking in the kiiiges face. 

This Alla king lu<h of tliis child great wonder, 

And to the Senator he said anon, 

'Whose is that faire child tliat standetli yonder? 

I know not, e.aid the Senator; a mother he bath, but 
no feather to my knowledge. Then he told Alla how 
the child and Cnsiance had been found. But, Cod 
knows* I never before beheld so virtuous a woman. 

Now was this child os like unto Custance 
As possilile is a a'reUtiire In lie ; 

This Alla halli the f.ice in ttmembraiiee ^ 

Of Dame C'lisiAiice, and theieou mused lie 

If tliat the cliildOs mother were aught she , 

That is his wife: 

Then sighing, he suddenly f|uitted the table. By my 
faith, ho thought, tln rc is a Miita.sy in my head. I 
ought to rest safisfted that my wile is dead in the salt 
sea; yet again, how know I, but Clirist may have sent 
my wife hither, as he first sent her to my own land. 
In <1)6 afternoon he went home with the Senator, who 
bastilv sent for Custance. She could seare.cly stand 
upmi her feet when she knew the cause of the message. 
As soon as Alla saw his wife, he 

wept, that it was mtbe % to see, 

For nt the iirsle look he on her set 
He knew well verily that it was she; « 

And she for sorrow os dumb stood as a tree. 

So was her hearte shut in her distress 
When she remembered bis uiikindencss. 


Die. 


Ecliest. 
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TVice she swooned. Weeping piteously, he excused 
iuDiself. Now God, shid he, have mercy on my soul, 
as I am as guUtlees of your harm, as is Maurice, iny 
son. yourself in couatenanoe. • 

^fijn^wai tho lobbinR and the bitter pain 
« that dwir weeAiV heartet nitcbtcti cease, 

Great was the piiy for to hear diem 'plain, 

.SChroof^ wbiene plaiutd* ’gau their woe increase.^ 

1 pray you all iny labours te release 
. dAay ifot* tell weir woe until to-iuoirjvrp 
I^am ki weary for to apeak of aoiruw. 

But when the truth is known, 1 trow, they kissed each 
other a hundred times; 

And such a blias is there betwixt tliem two, 

That save die Joy tliat lostetb everwo', ^ 

'There is none like that any creiituro ? 

Hath Been or shall, while that the world may *(1^. 

CuBlance then prayed Alla to incline the emperor 
her fatlier to dine with him, and in the meantime to 
say no word of her. The day came, and Alla and his 
Cannot. 


wife prepared to meet the emperor; and rode 
forth in joy and in gladnew; and when ahe aaw 
her father approach, ahe alighted, and fdl at hn 
feet. 

Father, quoth she, your youuge ohtld, Custtnee 
Is now full clean out of your rimembnnise. 

I am your daughter, your Guatance, that waa put in 
the salt sea and condemned to die. Now fiither, 
mercy, send me no more unto heathen lands, but thank 
my lord here for his kindness. 

Who con the piteotu juye lellen all 

Betwixt them throe, since they been thus ymett 

Tlie'child Maurice was afterwards made emperor by 
the Pope?, and did great hont^ to Christ’s church. 
Alia with his sweet and holy wife returned to Britain, 
and there lived in happiness for a rhurt year or so, 
when he died. Custauce then returned to Rome, and 
her father and friends, where 

In virtue and iu holy almet deed 
Tlioy li’veu all. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 

No. V.— Birds. 

Tb« cuckoo—“ the plain-song cuckoo” of Bottom the 
weaver,—^the “blithe uew*comer,” the *' darling of \'be 
spring,” the " blessed bird ” of Wordsworth,-—the 
“beauteous stranger of the grove,” the “roesscil^r 
■;of spring” of Logan,—the cuckoo coming hi&er from 
'distant lands to imifmate its e|rg into the sparrow’s 
‘b(!8t, and to fly away agkia with its fledged ones after 
* their cheatin|;. uursing-limc is over, little knows what 
a favourite is her note with school-boys and poets. 
Woirdswortli’a lines to the cuckoo*- 
^ new-comer! I have heard, 

- I hear thee Olid rejoice—” 


have been given loi^ ago in this Magazine, and we do 
not repeat them, T})e charming little poem of Logan, 
which preceded W'ordsworth’s, is not so well known t— 

<• Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove I 
XiiOu uu'sseiiger of spriug t 
Now Heeveu repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome slug. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy Certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year f 
Delightful vhdtaut 1 with thee 
J nail Art time of flowers, 

And bear the soumiof music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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Tbe Mbod'boy, windwisg Enough (In iraud 
To poll tlio j^inrow ge.yi 
Stftrti the neir roi« of ({siBg to liMr, 

Ahd initatee tby lay. 

Wbat timo tbe pea pule on tbe bloom . 

Tbou fiyeat toy vocid «ale, 

Au annual gnest in other luiile, 

Another iptii^ to bail. 

Sweet bird! thy bower ie ev#r green, 

Tfay ihy ts erer clav; 

Thon bait no aorrow in thy long, 

No winter in thy year I e 

Ocould 1 fly, I'd fly^ with thee! 

We'd make, with joyful wing, * 

Our annual vieit o’er the globe, 

Com]>atuoi)a of the apriiig.” Luoak. 

The Swallow has been another favourite of the poets, 
even from the days of the Greek Anacreon: 

" Once in each revolving year. 

Gentle bird! we find Uiee here, ■ • 

When Nature wran her summer vest, 

Thou eomest to weave ihy simple nest; 

But when the chilling winter lowers, 

Again tbou ieek'st the genial Ixiwers 
Of Memphis, or the shorn of Nile, 

Where sunny hours of^erdurc w^e. 

And thus thy wing of freedom roves, • 

Alas I unlike (he plumed loves, 

That linger in this helpless breast, n 
And never, never change their nest 1” 

Anackkok, translated by Moore. 

But “the bird of all birds” is the Nightingale. 
Drummond of Hawlhornden, though Be n ever lieard I 
the “jug-jug” in his northern dime, has leuaDSIMSli^' 
ful tribute to this noblest of songsters: 

• •< Sweet bird, thatslng'sl away the early hours, 

Of winters past, or coming, void of cafe. 

Well pleased with delights which present arc, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, ’weet*smelling fluw'rs: 

To rucks, to springs, to rilit, from leoliy bow’rs. 

I'liuu, Ihy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 

And wliat dear gifts on thee lie did not spore, 

A staiu to human sense in sin that low'rs. , 

What soul cau be so sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir'd in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to foTge| earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs, 

And lift a remend eye and thought to heaven.” 


J OBaataW WWW 

To aiis of sphere!^ yes, tad to angels’ lays.” 

DhtOKIIOlW. 

Miltdh came after Drummond, with hia aoaaet to 
the nightingale; 

"O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy sfiray 
Warblest at eve, wben all the woods are still, 

Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart doth fill. 

While the Jolly hours lend on propitious MayT" 

In the ‘IlPenseroBo,’ the^oet, dramatically tyeAmg, 
addresBes the nightingale— 

“Sweet bird, that shutm’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most mdancholy! ” 

Tbe geneml propriety of tbe epithet has been contro¬ 
verted *in me of the most delightful pieces of blank 
verse in oug language:— 

“ No cloud, no rclique of tlie sunken day 
Distinguishes the no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembliikg hues. 

Come, we will rest ou (his old mossy bridge. 

You see tbe glimmer of (he stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring: it flows silently. 

O'er its soil (red of verdure. All is still, • 

A balmy night! and tltough the stars be dim, 

Met let us think upon tbe vernal showers 
That gladden the green eartir, and we shall find 
A pleosuie in tbe dimness of the stars. 

And liark ! the Nightingale begins its sotig, 

‘ Must musical, must melancholy’ bird!. 

A melancholy bird! Oh! idle thought! 

In nature tlicre is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heort was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

distem{ier, or neglected love, u 

(And Ml', poor wretch! filled all tilings with himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell buck tbe tale 
Of his own sorrow)—he, and such as he, 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

And many a fioet echoes the concert; 

Poet who hath been building up the thyme 
Wlieu he had better fur have stretclied his-limbs 
• Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 
Of shafies and sounds and shifting elements 
Surteiidering bis whole spirit, of his song 
And of Ills fame forget ful I so his fame 
Should share iii Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his sung 
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8hnii)il make all Nature lovelier, cud 
JHe loved like Nature ! But 'tiirill not be eot 
And yontbs and luaideni most poetical, 

Wiio lose the deeding tiriligliti of the spring « 
III ball'rooms ana bat tbeatres, tliejr still 
Full of meek s^mpatliy must beave their sighs 
Oer Philomela s pity-pleading strains. 

My.,Friend, and thou’, oiir Sister! we Imi'c learnt' 
,A different lore i we may not thus profane .* 
Nature’s sweet voices, alwaVs full of lore 
And joyanoe! *Tis lie mcrl'y Nightiiigali 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble bis delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an Ajiril night 
Would bo too short for him to utter forth 
His love-cluuit, and dishnrtlieii his full soul 
Of oil its music 1 


r. 


And I know a grove 
Of large extent, liani liy a castle huge, 

IV'tiich the great lord iuliabit-s iiift; and so 
This grove k wild with tangling nnderwomi, 

And the trim walks arc Imikoii up, and grass, 

Thill grass null king-cups gniw within the {luths. 

Dut never elsewhere in one place 1 knew 
So nmd^ nigliiingales ; and far and near. 

In Wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and jirovtAe each other's songs 
kVith skimish and caiwicioua jiaRsagings, 

And murmurs music.tl uiiil swd'r jug-ju.r. 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 

Btirring the air willi stieh a harmony. 

That sliould you close your eyes, you niighl ulniost 
Forget it wes nut day! On moon-lit liuslies, 

Whose dewy leaflets are hut hall' dkcloscil, 

You may perchance behold (hem on the twigs, 

Tlieif bright, blight eyes, iheir eyes hotli 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the sh!^ 

Lights up tier lovc-toreh. 

• A most gentle Maid, 

Who dwcllelh in her hosjiitahle lioino 
Hard hr the castle, and at latest e^e 
f Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To somethinf moie than Nature in the grove) 

Glides through the pathways; she know'i all their notes, * 
That gentle Maid! and oft a raometil's spire, 

'What time the moon was lost liehiiid a rloiiil, 

Hath heard a ;iause of silence, till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened eaith and sky 
IVitli one sensation, and these wakeful hiids 
Have all hurst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sndden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps! And she hath ivalcited 
Many a nightingale jierched giddily 
Oil hlossomy twig still swinging from the hrecie, 

And to that motion tune his wanton song 
■ Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head.” • 

Cui.ERlDGK. 

• But tlie chorus of birds, the full harmony of tho 
prove, is the preat charm of a sunny spring-time. Old 
Drayton has made his rough verso musical with the 
ever-varied songs of the leafy Arden: 

“ When I’hirfius lifts his head imf of the winter's wave, 

No sooner doth tlie earth her flowery bosom brave, 

, At such lime os tlie year brings on the jileasant spring, 

Hut huuts-np to the morn the featli'rcd sylvnns sing: 

And in the lower grove, as on the risiug knole, 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole, 

Those quiristers are p'reh'd with many a speckle breast.. 
Then from her burnish’d gate the sgxidly glitt'ritig 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humurous riiglit 
Bespangled liad.^ini pear), to please the morning’s sight: 
Ou which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, 
Unto tto joyfiil morn so strain their warbling dotes, 

That huls and valleys ring, and even theeclioing alt 
Seems all compos'd of sounds, about titem everywhere. 

The tbtOtile, with shrill sliarps; as purposely be song 
T awoke the lustlms sun; or chiding tW so long 
He was fn^dt4iit^ fortli, that should the thickets tlirill; , , 


The woosd near at hand, tliat liath a goblen hill; 

As nature him had markt’e^piirpose, to let ■» see 
That from all Qtber birds his tunes Hiotild ditlbrent lie 
Fur, with their vocal soiunU, they sing to pleasant May; 
Upon bis dnlret pipe the merle dutJi only play. 

When in the lower toake, the nightingale hard l>y 
lu such lamenting ttrains the joyful hours dotli ply. 

As thougli the other birds she to her tunes would draw; 
And, liut that nature (by her all-gonstraining law) 

Each bird to her own kind this seiMMi doth invite, 

They else, alniic to hear tliat charmer of the night 
(The more to use their ears) their voices sure would spare. 
That If uduleth her tnnes so admirably rare, 

As man to set in . parts at first tiad leam’d of lier. 
t Tn philomel the next, the linrt we prefer; 

And by that warl'iling bird, Itie wood-lark place we then, 
Tlie red-sparriiw, the nope, the red-breast, and tlie wren. 

The yellow-pate; wliich though she hurt the blooming tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe tliaii she. 

And of tliese cliaunting fowls, the goldtiacli not behind, 
That hatli so many sorts descending from tier kind. 

Tlio tydy.froni her noles as delicate as fl|ey, 

1'he langiitng nceco, tlien tbo coanlerfcitiiig jay. 

The sufter'with the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 
Some ill the taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 

I’lius sing away the mwii, until the inouuliiigsnu, 

Tliroiigli lliick eximled fogs hit golden head hath rtui. 

And through,ti)C tw'isllfd*'toi)8 of ourplose covert rree|i8 
To kiss jhe gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps.” 

Ubavton. 

IleywoiAl, ijo groat poet, but as a dramatist full of 
simple pathos, has given us a pretty love-song in which 
the birds are to serenade his mistress; 

“ Park cipuds away, and welcome day, 

,_u^Vith night we banish sorrow; 

.Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, 

To give roy love good-morrow! 

Wings from the wind to plea-se her mind, 

Notes from the lark I ’ll iHirrow; 

Bird prune tliy wing, niglitingiilc sing, f 

To give my love good-morrow! _ . 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Notes from them Imlli I ’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 

.Sing jiirds in every furrow; 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow! 

Blae.khird, mid tbrnsh, in every biis|ji. 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
you pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my^fairlove giaid-morrow 1 
To give my love good-morrow, 

Sing birds in ei'ery furrow ! ” IIevwooo. 

Cok-tidge says that tlie language, pf birds is love: 

110 you ask what the birds snyl Hie sjiarrow, flic dove. 
The linnet and thrush say, ’■ 1 lure and 1 love.'’ 

111 the winter they're silent—the wind is so strong; 

IVhat it says, I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing, and loving—all come back together. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields lielow him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and he sings; and fur ever sings he — 

“ 1 love my Love, and my Love loves me! ’ 

COI,XttlUUR. 

Wordsworth holds, and with a deep philosophy, tliat 
the language of birds is the expression of .pleasuro. 
Let those wluise hearts are attuned to peace, in listen¬ 
ing to this language, not forget the poet's moral:— 

1 heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove 1 sate reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasnut thoughts 
Bring sad tiioughtarfu tbs mind. 

To her Air works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 

And mneh tegrCeV^d my heart to think 
tVbat mm has made of man. 
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Through (iriinrote iu that aweot bower, 

The periwiiikle (railed ita wreaibi; 

And ’tit my fjith (hat ever dower 
Enjoyi the air it hrenthet. 

The bi'rde around me bopjiad and idayed ; 

Tiieir tlioughte 1 cannot meottire 
But the least motion which they made, 

It teemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding*twigs spread out their fiiu, 

To catch ituf breezy air; 

And 1 must think, do all I can, 

That there was plwure there. ^ 

From Heaven if this belief he tent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reototi to. lament 
What man has made of man.” 

WonnswoBTii. 


DEAFNESS. 

One of the tnoBt interesting auto-biographical books, 
nerliaps, that ever was published, whether considered 
in a physiological or moral point of view, has just 
appeared in the series of Weekly Volumes. It is 
entitled ‘The Lost Senses-^Xlgafnt’se,' and is written 
by Dr. Kitto. the eSitor of tlie Picttfl'kil Bible, whose 
interesting condition and character becaufb generally 
known some twelve years ago through some ])apers 
written by him in the Penny Magazine. Tlie intro¬ 
ductory chapter of this little book, wliieh we i»roceed 
to quote, is most curious in itself, and renders any 
furlner explanation on our part unnecupsary 
“ Any one who has spent a considerabl^i^i^tjmn 
time under peculiar, or at least undcsoribed, clrcHlfi- 
slances, must h.ive been very unobservant if he has 
nothing 'to relate in which the public would he inle- 
rciited. It may be, indeed, that Such a'person lies 
voider the same obllgalion to the public of describing 
bis own condition, ns a travtller is under to render liis,j 
leport respecting the unexplored countries which he 
has traversed in liis pilgrimage. It is under this ini- 
jiression that I now write. I am unwilling to quit this 
world witliout leaving behind me sonietecord of a con¬ 
dition of which no sufferer has yet rendered an account. 

“ The condition itself is not entirely new; and that it 
lus not been ifltlierto described, may be owing to tlio 
fact lliat a morning of life subject to such ^crushing 
calamity, has seldom, if ever, been fJIlowed by a day of 
such sclf-euUure—which is the only euknrc possible,— 
and of sucli active exertion, as seems indispensably 
necessary to prevgnt the faculties from rusting undcr 
Ihe absence of the diverse influences by which tliey 
are, in wdinary drcumstauces, brought into working 
condition for the useful labours at which all men 
should aim. and for the struggles necessary to self- 
advancement in a country and in a time like this. 

“My case is this. It has pleased Providence that 
three-founhs of a life now at its meridian, should be 

f iasBcd in the most intense obafnsss to which any 
iving creature can be subjected; and which could not 
be more entire had the organs conducive to the sense 
of hearing been altogether wanting. It is the con¬ 
sequences resulting from this position that form the 
theme which I have now placed before me. For one 
who is deaf, my life has been studious; and fur one 
who has been both deaf and studious—indeed for 
any one—my life has not been uaeventful. I know 
not. however, that I have any right to obtrude Uie 
events or studies of my life upon the public notice, 
and it is not my intention tq refer to them further than 
may bo necessary to bring out the points and pecu¬ 
liarities of the deaf cotididuu. From the luuUifarious 
matters arising from the activities of a life which once 
seemed dojiued to ineriiiiUt 1 shall select those only 
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which arise from, which illustrate, or which are in any 
remarkable «'ay_ connected with my deafness, it is 
nradful to explain this, lest in sketching the natural 
history of my deafness, I should be supposed to offer 
a biography of myself. 

“ I became deaf on my father’s birtiiday, early in the 
year 1817, when I had lately completed the twellth 
year of m^ age. Tlie commeiicemeiit of this condition 
18 too clearly connected with my circumstances iri life 
to allow me tolibstaiii from tiuubling the reader with 
some particulars which I should have been otherwise 
willing to withhold. 

“ My fatlicr, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
was enabled, by tlio support of his elder brutiier, an 
engineer itll known in the West of England,* to com¬ 
mence lifaas a niaste-r builder, with advantageous con¬ 
nections afid the most favourable prospects. But both 
the brothers seem to liave belonged to that class of men 
whom prosjieiity luins: for after some years they 
became neglectful of liicir business, and were eventually 
reduced to great distress. At the lime I have specified, 
my father had become a jobbing mason, of jirecai ious 
employment, and in such circumslahces that it had 
for some time been necessary that 1 should lend my 
small assistaiice to his labours. This early demand 
upon my services, joined to much previous inability or 
reluctance to stand the cost of my schooling, and to 
freijuent head-ache, which kept me much from school, 
even w lien in nominal attendance, made my education 
very backward. I could read well, but was an indif- 
feri'iit writer, and worse cipherer, when the day 
arrived which was to alter so materially my condition 
^IMjJlupPs in life. 

“ 1 nox’rcumsiances of that day—the last of twelve 
years of hearing, and the first of twenty-eight years 
of deafness, have left a more distinct impression upon 
my mind than tluise of any previous, or aluiost any 
subsequent, day of my life. It was a day to be remem¬ 
bered. The last day on wliieh any customary labour 
ceases.—the last day on which any eusloiiiaiy privilege 
>i.s enjoyed,--the last day on which we do the tilings we 
have dune daily, aie always matked days in tiic calen¬ 
dar of life; liovv much, therefore, must the mind not 
linger in the iiieiiioi ies of a day wbicli was the last of 
many blessed things, and in which one iilroke of action 
and sufiering,—one moment of time, wrouglit a greater 
cliaiige of condition, than any sadden loss of nealih 
or honours ever made in the stale of man. Wealth 
may be recovered, and new honours non, or liappiness 
may he secured without ilieiii; bu( tlieicis no recovery, 
no adequate cunqiensaiiuii, .for such a loss as was on 
that dayosustained. The nealih of sweet and pleasur¬ 
able sounds with wbieli tlie Almighty has filled the 
w^rld,—of sounds modulated by aftbetion, sympathy, 
and earncsliieBa,—can be appreciated only by one who 
has so lung been thus poor indeed iu tlie want of tlicm, 
and who fur so many weary years has sat in utter 
silence amid the busy hum of populous cities, the music 
of the woods and inuuntaiiis, and, more than all, of the 
voices sweeter ihiln niusie, wliicK are in tlic winter 
season beard around the domestic hearth. 

“ On the day in question iiiy father and another man. 
attended by myself, weie engaged in new slating the 
roof df a house, tlie ladder ascending to which was fixed 
in a small court paved with flag-sloitbs. The access 
to tltjs court fioni tlie street was by a paved passage, 
through which ran a gutter, wliercby waste water was 
conducted from the yard into the street. 

* "Tins brutber belli the contract for coiutructhig the Uppr 
UdoiI acuiss the Lara in.inbca from Plymouth tuHlurds Ezeter, 
11 . 111 I fur entb.iiikiiij; a great pottiou of tbiiruail hum the tide. 
This embankment, wbich wai locally regarded m an iniportaut 
public work, gamed lain much credit, being (at 1 have tjudK- 
ttuodl oil a it«w conitructlou, with ilate let on edge,’’ i • 
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** Tliree thiagJi occupied my mind that day. One traa, 
that the town-crier, who occupied part of the houao in 
which we lived, had been the previous evening pre¬ 
vailed upon to intrust roe with a book, for wbi(di I had 
long been worrying him, and with the contents of which 
I was roost eager to brooroe acquainted. 1 think it 
was Kirby’e ‘ Wonderful Magazineand I now dwell 
the rather upon this circnmstance, as, with other facts 
of the same kind, it help^ to satisfy roe that I was 
already a most voracious reader, and that the calamity 
which hefetl roc did not create in roc the literary appe¬ 
tite, but only threw me more entirely upon the re¬ 
sources which it offered. 

The other circumstance was, that my grandmother 
had finished, all hut the buttons, a new stfiock-frock, 
which I had hoped to have assumed that very dky, but 
which was faithfully promised for the mtirrow. As 
this was the first time that I should have worn that ar¬ 
ticle of attire, the event was contemplated with some¬ 
thing of that interest and solicitude with which the 
assumption of the toga virjiis may be supposed to have 
been contemplated by the Roman youth. 

" The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which 
had some effect upon what ensued, was thisIn one 
of the apartments of the house in which we were at 
work, a young sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, 
had died after a lingering illness, which had been 
attended with circumstances which the doctors could 
not well understand. It was, therefore, concluded that 
the body should be opened to ascertain tlic cause of 
death. I knen' this was to be dune, but not the time 
appointed for the operation. But on passing from the full extent of such a calamity could not be at once 
street .into the yard, with a load of 8late.s which 1 was appa rent. IloWever, I knew not the future—it was 
to take ttt llie house-top, my attention was tP * ■wsM'HWTirnot; and there was nothing to show me that 


stream of blood, or rather, I suppose, bloody water, 
flowing through the guttet^by winch the passage was 
traversed. The idea that this was the blood of the dead 
youth, whom I had so lately seen alive, and that the 
dtictors were then at work cutting him up and groping 
at hjs inside, made me shudder, and gave what 1 should 
^w call a shock to my nervei, although I was veryu; 
innocent of all knowledge about nerves at that time. 

I cannot but think it was owing to this tlialllost much 
of the presene^e of mind and collectedness so important 
to me at that qiomcnt; for when I had ascended to the 
top of the ladder, and was in the critical act of step- 

B from it on the roof, I lost my footing, and fell 
ward, from a height of about thirty-five feet, into 
the paved court be^ow. 

“ Of what followed 1 know nothing; and as this is tho 
record of my own sensatioQs, 1 cui here report nothing 
hut that which I myself know. For one moment, in¬ 
deed, I awoke from that dcath-like state, and then 
round that my father, attended by a crowd of people, 
w,as bearing me liomeward in his arms; but I had then 
no reeullection of what had happened, and at once re¬ 
lapsed into a stale of unconsciousness. 

“ In Jiliia state I remained for a fortniglit, as I after¬ 
wards learned. These days Were a blank in my life; I 
could never bring afty recollections to bear upon them; 
and when I aw^e one morning to consciousness, it 
was as firom a night of sleep. 1 saw that it was at 
least two hours later than my usual time of rising, and 
marvelled that I had been suffered to sleep so late. I 
(iiteinptcd to spring up in tied, and was astonished to 
find that I could not even move. The utter prostntion 
of my strength subdued all curio.nty within, roe. I 
experienced no pai^, but I felt ^at I was weak; 1 saw 
that I was treated as an invalid, and acquiesced in my 
Oohdltlon, ^(hougn som^ time passed—tnore4ime than 
the readerwotdd imagine—before I could piece together 
• my brqKen recollections so as to comprehend it. 

‘*1 WAS vei^ dow in learning that my bearing was 
Entirely goiTO. unusual stillness of all things was 


.grateful to me in my utter egiisiustion; and if in this 
half-awakened state a thought of the matter entered 
my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and success 
of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw 
them talking indeed to one another, and thought that, 
out of regal'd to my feeble condition, they spoke in 
whispers, because 1 beard them not The truth was 
revealed to me in consequence of my soliciiude about 
the book which had so much iitlereBted me in the day 
of my fall. It had, it seems* been reclaimed by the 
good old man who had sent it to roe, and who doubt¬ 
less concluded that I should have no more need of 
hooks in this life. He was wrong; for there has been 
nothing in this life which I have needed more. 1 asked 
for this book with much earnestness, and was answered 
by signs which I could not comprehend. 

“‘Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘pray let me have 
the book.’ * 

“This seemed to create some confusion j and ariength 
some one, more dever than the rest hit upon the happy 
expedient of writing upon a slate, that the book had 
been reclaimed by the owner, and that I could not in 
my weak state be allowed to read. 

"' But,’ 1 said in great astonishment, ' why do you 
write to me; why not speak ? Speak, speak.' 

“ TIiosc who fil^od'a^nd the bed exchanged ugnifi- 
cant looks ef concern, and the writer soon displayed 
upon his slate the awful words—* You XRS Dkav.’ 

“ Did nat this utterly crush me ? By no means. In 
my then weakened condition nothing like this could 
affect me. Besides, I was a child ! and to a child the 
full ' . 


I suffered under more than a temporary deafness, which 
in a few days might pass away. It was left for time 
to show me. the sad realities of the condition to which 1 
was reduced. ,. 

[To be ranUnniid.1 


Itildlect and Instinct.—Vihete tlis act isdone in ordinary and 
natural circumstances, it nqiy Iw called instinctive or not, accord¬ 
ing as it is what pur reason could, ih the like circumstaucss, 
enable ns to perform or nok and according as the animal is in a 
situation which enables him to act knowingly or not. Hint a 
bee's cell is made by a creature untaught; a .solitary wasp pro¬ 
vides food for an offspring it never can see, and'kiiows nothing of. 
We set tliese things down to instinct. If horses, fearing doti^r, 
appoint a sentinel, iffmay he inslinet certainly, but there is lure 
nothing to exclude intelligence, fur they do a thing which they 
imay well do by design, and so differ from the bee; they are 
aware of , the object in view, and rriean to attain it, and so differ 
from the wasp. But these remarks apply td'acts done in ordiii^ 
circumstances, and which 1 admit mayor may not be instinctive. 
Another class is clearly rather to be called rational!* I mean 
where Ae means are varicKl, adapted, and pirated to a varying 
object, or where tlie animal aete in artiRciBi eireumstanoM in 
any way. Fur example, the horse opening a stable door, the oat 
a room door, the daw filling a pitcher with stones. So there is a 
singular story told by Dupont de Nemonts in Antun’s Animnu: 
Ce'librcs, and which be says he witnessed himself. . A swallow 
hod slhipcd its foot into the noose of a cord attached to a spout 
in the CulUge des Quatre Nations at Paris^ and, by endeavouring 
to escape hod drawn the knot tight. Its strength being eXbaufted 
in vain attempts to By, it uttered piteous cries, which assembled 
a vast flock of other swallows from tbs large basin between the 
Tuileries and Pont Neuf, They seem^ to crowd and consnil 
together for a little while, and then one of them darted at the 
strhig and struck at it with his beak as he flew nut; and others 
following in quick tucoession did the same, .atrikiiig.at die same 
part, till afler ermtimting diif comtrined opnqtion for half an 
hour, they lucoeeded in Mvering the cord and iming their com¬ 
panion. They all eentiiiued flpekiu^ and hovering till night; 
only, iiutead ^ the tumult and agitation in which they had been 
at meir first assembling, they were chattering as if without-any 
anxiety at all, bat eonsoiouf. of having succeeded.— 
Wedifyf'eimi! • wi Hutinet.' 
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[<il(iiLCC!iti*r ('ailicdT^l, frum Uio snuth-iAest.] 


G LOlTCJgSTER C ATHEl )HA L. 

Glouckstek was a placf of .’ai|H)i iani:c wlion llio Ko-, 
mans had pusscmion of England, and is said to liavc 
boon tl)e scat of i Christian bishop before tlie coming 
of the Saxons. In the Saxon times, about the year 
GWJ, a nunnery was founded near the site of tlie present 
cathedral of (jlloneestor. This nunnery, in the icignof 
Canute, about 10i2, was converted into a monastery 
of BenedictinA under the government of an abbot. 
The church of the iTiona-stery was rebuilt about 1038 
by Aldred, bishop of Worcester, buPtlie New Minalft-, 
as it is called in the records, was burnt about lOR*!. 
Serlo, the third abbot, began a new eliuicb in 108!!, 
which was completed in the following year, and was 
dedicated to St. Peter by the bishops of Worcester, 
Rochester, and Bangor. 

St. Peter’s Abbey, though more or less injured by 
several fires, continued, under sucecssivt; abbots, to 
improve its buildings and enlarge its possessions, tih, 
on the murder of Edward II. at Beikeley Castle, in 
1327, Ablwt Thokey had the bwly convoyed to St. 
Peter's for interment; the ceremony was performed 
with great stale and solemnity ; the offerings and gifts 
of numerous persona who afterwards came to perform 
their devotions at his tomb, greatly enriched the 
abbey; and from this time till the dtssolution of the 
allbey in 1340, the chnrch and monastic buildings were 
repaired, renewed, and extended, till St J*eter*8 Abbey 
became the mass of architectural beauty and grandeur, 
which, after the lapse of upwards of three hundred 
years, it still continues to be, so sound have been the 
structures, and so carefully, at least as compared with 
some of tlie other English cathedrals, have tlie in¬ 
juries of time been repaired. 

The Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII. in Ja¬ 
nuary, 1540, at which time Mts revenues were esti- 
maied at 15.301. per annum. By letters patent, dated 
Sept. 3, 1541, Henry erected “the city of Gloucester 

No. 838. 


and the county of that city, and all the county of Glou¬ 
cester, into a bishopric, with a dean and chapter, by 
the name of the Diocese of Gloucesterand ordained 
that “ such part of the vill and county of Bristol as was 
•formerly in ilie diocese of Worcester, should be from 
Ihencefonvard in the diocese of Gloucester for ever.” 

By the act (i & 7 Win. IV., c. 77, the bishopric of 
Gloucester bi'caine the bishopric of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The diocese includes Gloucestershire, the 
(.'ity and deanery of Bristol, and the deaneries of 
MaliiK>sbury and Crirklade in Wiltshire. The re- 
i cnue of the bishop is 3700A The corporation con¬ 
sists of the dean, five canons, tlirec minor canons, 
and other functionaries. The revenue of the dean and 
eliaptcr i8 42l)lW., divided into eight shares, two of which 
are appAipriated to the dean, and one to each canon. 
The proceeds of one suspended canonry are paid over 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Gloucester Cathedral consists of a nave and aisles; 
north and south transepts, over the centre of which is 
a lofty tower; a choir and aisles, with four annexed 
chantry chapels; a lady chajiel, with two annexed 
chantry chajiels; jn entrance-porph on the south side 
of the nave; the great cloisteis, on the north side of 
the nave; the chapUT-house, on the east side of the 
cloisters; and a crypt. 

The crypt is believed to be Of Saxon architecture, 
and to have formed a part of the church built by Abbot 
Aldred in the reign of Edward the Confessor; and 
though it has, if this supposition be correct, existed 
nearly eight hundred ydars, the masonry is apparently 
as sound as when ft was first built.* It is exceedingly 
massive, with short pillars oi amazing thickness, from 
which spring semicircular arches of pi^portionate 
strength, suited to sustain the immense weight which 
rests upon them. 

The lower part of the nave is probably as ancient ui 
the crypt, though the height of the columns and walls 
may nave been increased by subsequent additions. 

VoL. XIV.—X 
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T)>e columns of the nave are sixteen, eight on each 
side, circular, plain, very thick, very high, and of equal 
diameter from base to capital; the arches which extend 
from column to column are small and scmicfrcular, 
with bold mouldings and zigzag ornaments. The 
central vaulting of the nave was completed in 1242 by 
Abbot Foliot, and then 

“ the arch'd “*'d ixmdwous roof, 

By its own weight made {jtedfast and iaitnoveablc,*’ 

■was gazed upon by the devout spectator with awe and 
solemn wonder. Tlie north aisle of the nave was pro¬ 
bably completed soon afterwards. The exterior of the 
BOittn aisle, built by Abbot Thokey between 130? atid 
1329 “ at a great .and sumptuous exi)ense,v is qf very 
peculiar charac'tor. The buttresses, uinwows, and 
parapet, in style and ornament, difl'or from every otlier 
part of the church, and though not unhandsome, strike 
more by their singularity than their beauty. 

Originally there were two towers at the west end, 
but they were taken down by Abbot Morwent, who 
between 1420 and 1437 built the present west front, 
which in its comp(«ii.ion is unlike that of any other 
c'atliedral in England. At the anglesarc two beautiful 
clustered pinnacles,, between which extends a lifie of 
pienicd parapet of great elegance, concealing the gable 
and roof. There is a parapet of equally graceful open 
work at the botlom of the west window and above 
the central west door. A smaller door forms the 
entrance to the north aisle. The doors are hardly of 
corresponding excellence with the rest of the west 
front. Morwent added two arches and ]>illarB to the 
west end of the nave, forming the vaulting of jnter- 
secting ribs and ornamented key-stones, of a Alaractcr 
different from the rest of tlic vaulting of the nave, 
which is elsewhere plain and massive, with only three 
riba springing from each column. 

The most admirable part of Abbot Morwent’s archi¬ 
tectural additions is the porch attached to4he side of 
the south aisle of the nave at the west end; it is a 
work of the highest taste, and of surpassing delicacy of 
execution and richness of effect. 

Tlie south transept is said to have been first built 
about 1100, but little of the original architecture 
remains. The windows and ornamental parts were 
completed about 1330. The north transept belongs to 
the same period, or a little later. 

Tlie choir, built by Abbot Sebroke, is a work of 
florid gothic architecture, hardly surpassed by any 
Ollier in England. The lofty vaulted roof, composed 
of ribs intersecting each other in the most varied 
manner, and adorned with the most claboratf^and rich 
trcllis-w’ork, has an appearance of incredible lightness, 
wliilc the rich traexTy of the walls, the labemacle-work 
iff the stalls, of oak carving not inferior to those of St. 
(Icorge’s Chapel at Windsor, and the magnificent cast 
window, filled with stained glass, and said to be the 
largest in ibis kingdom, produce a combined effect of 
the highest astonistunent and admir/ition. 

Tlie tower is not unworthy of the choir. 11 was also 
file work of Abbot Sebroke, who removed the former 
tower, and about 1454 began the present tower: he 
died, however, in 1457, leaving the completion of it 
expressly in thi* charge of Robert Tulley, a monk 
belonging to the abbey. The tower is divided into two 
stories, with eight windows in each story. Each win¬ 
dow is ornamented with motdSings, and surmounted 
by a finial. Four ‘pinnacles 6f open-work adorn the 
angles of the tower, while a parapet of pierced work, 
exceedingly light and graceful, extends from pinnacle 
to pinnacle. 

' 'The Lady Chapel is attached to flic semicircular 
east end of the choir: it was begun by Hanley, who 
succeeded' hs the abbacy in 1457, and completed by 


Abbot Farley, who died in 1498. In its plan it is sin¬ 
gular, being considerably narrower at the west end, 
where it forms a sort of entrance-vestibule, than it is 
at the east end, where the two chantries on each side 
resemble a north and south transept connected with 
the chapel by open screens. The Lady Chapel is 
hardly less rich in its architecture than the choir itself, 
of which it is a sort of continuation. The roof is one 
superb pointed arch, with the intersecting ribs adorned 
with flowers, foliage, rosettes, and other brnsmenta, in 
endless variety. The two chantries arc of correspond¬ 
ing architscluro, and, though smaller, not less beau¬ 
tiful. 



[Effliry of Edward It.] 


The exterior walls of the nave are supported by 
buttresses, but those of the choir are not. A parapet 
of pierced work extends not only round the top of the 
tower, but round the top of the nave, choir, and Lady 
Chanel. 

The effigy of Edward II., whose trulyr splendid 
monument forms one of the many attractions of the 
interior, is a work of sculpture of rare excellence 
The canopy has been renewed, but has not been strictly 
copied from the original. The effigy of the munificent 
Abbot Sebroke, in his full ecclesiastical robes, is in tlic 
chapel at the south-west angle of the choir. 

The great cloisters form a square 146 feet by 148, 
and are universally admired not only for their extent, 
but for the elaborate elegance of the architecture. The 
groined roof, 17 feet high, the windows, and the side¬ 
walls, are embellished with a profusion of the ridiest 
ornaments and exquisite tracery. The principal 
entrance-gate from the cloisters into the north aisle of 
the nave is also a beautiful piece of gothic work. The 
cloisters were begun by Abbot Horton, who succeeded 
to the abbacy in 1351, and were completed by Abbot 
Froucester, who died in 1412. 
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The Chapter-House, attached to the cast side of the 
cloisters, from which thc^ is an arched cntrance-door, 
wiiB cuuverled into the library during; the Cuuimon- 
wcaltli. It is an oblong room of large diinensious, with 
a very lofty arched ceiling. Some parts of it are 
evidently of early Norman work. 

The extreme length of the cathedral is 427 feet, of 
which the nave is 170, the choir 140, and the Lady 
Chapel {)2, The pxtfcme breadth is 154 feet, of which 
each transept includes 66 feet. The height of the nave 
is 08 feet, and that of the tower is 225 feet. The width 
of the nave, exclusive of the aisles, is 33 fei^. 


DEAFNESS. 

(Conclodeil from pago 192 } 

‘•Time passed on, and I slowly recovered strength, 
hut my deafness cTintinued. The doctors were per- 
plexed'by it. Tliey prolicd and tested my cars in various 
iashions. The tymiianum was uninjured, and the organ 
spoined in cvefy respect perfect, exccjttiiig that it 
would not act. Some thought that a disorganixation 
of the internal mechanism had been produced by the 
concussion; others, that the auditory iici-ve had been 
]iaralyzed. 

“ They poured into my torlnre’d ear%\iariouB infusions, 
liol and cold; they bled me, they blistered^e, leeched 
me, physicked me; and, at last, they i>ut a watch 
hetween my teeth, and on finding that I wiis unable to 
distinguish the ticking, they gave it up as a bad case, 
and left me to my fate. 1 cannot know whether my 
ease was properly dealt with or not. I have no reason 
to complain of inattention, of my own knowledge; but, 
SDinc six months after, a wise doctor frSin 'Loiuluu 
atli l ined that, by a difl’erent course at the commence¬ 
ment, my hearing might have been restored. IIo 
t aused a seton to be inserted in my neck; but this bad 
no efTect upon my deafness, although it bcenis to have 
acted beneficially the general health. Some years 
after, Mr. Snow Harris, with a sjiontaneous kindness,* 
tor which 1 am happy to be able at this distant day to 
e.\prcss niy obligations, put my ears through a coin'se 
of ele/;trical operations. He persevered for more than a 
inotith; but no good came of it: and since then notliing 
further has been done or attempted. Indeed, I have not 
sought any relief; and have discouraged the sugges¬ 
tions of friends who would have had me apply to Dr. 
This and Dr. That. The condition in which ttvo-thirds 
of my life has been passed, has become a habit to me 
—a part of my physical nature: 1 have learned to 
aciiuidscc in it, and to mould my habits of life accord^ 
ing to the coudifionB which it imposes; and have 
hence been unwilling to give footing for hopes and 
expectaUons, which 1 feel in iny heart can never he 
realized. 

" It was some time before I could leave roy bed, and 
much longer before I could quit my chamber. During 
this time 1 had uo resource hut reading; and the long 
and uninterrupted spell at it, which 1 had now, went 
fur to fix the habit of my future life. The hook to 
•which I have repeatedly referred Was re-borrowed for 
me, and was read without restraint. I wish this hook 
had been the ‘Paradise Lost,* or some other peat 
work: the reader would be better pleased, and the 
dignity of this record would have been much enhanced. 
But 1 still think it was Kirby’s'Wonderful Magazine;’ 
and, on second thoughts, 1 do not know but that this 
was a very proper book for the time and the circum¬ 
stances. 'I'he strange facts which it recorded were well 
calculated to draw my attention to books as a source of 
interest and a means of information; and this was pre¬ 
cisely the sort of feeling proper for drawing me into 
the habits which liuvc; enabled me, tinder all my priva¬ 
tions, to be of some use in my <lay and gencrati ;n. 


MAGAZINE. 

“I had been so much in the habit, like others in my 
class of life, of regarding the Bible as a book specially 
appointed for reading upon Sundays, that I had uevei 
ventured to look into it on any other day. It seemcc 
a sort of profanation to handle the sacred book witJi 
work-day fingers; but the exhaustion of all other 
materials at length drove me to it, and then I read it 
quite through, Apocrypha and all. It is nut in this 
place ni/business to trace the religious inipressions 
which resulted from thes direction which my lead¬ 
ing had thus taken; hut as much of my uitcntiun 
has been in the course of my life devoted to sacu tl 
literature, with results which have lung been hc- 
fore the public, it may be desirable to state ihe 
means by which this bent of study seems to have been 
created, f 

“At the period to which my present recollections 
refer, the art of reading was by no means diifused 
among the class in which I then moved, in the same 
degree as at present. Many could read: but the ae- 
quiremeiit was nut in the same degree as now apjilicd 
to practical purposes. It was regarded more in the 
light of an occult art,—a particular and by no means 
necessary attainment, specially destined for and ajipvo- 
pria^e to religious uses and Sunday occupations. Be¬ 
sides, books were then extravagantly dear, and those 
which were sold in numbers, to enable, tlie poor to 

£ 1^01135^ them by instalments, were dearest of all. 

[ence men could not afford to procure any merely 
curicnt or temporary literature, but desired to have 
something of substantial and of permanent worth for 
their money, something which might form a body of 
edifying Sunday reading to themselves and to ifieir 
cliijuiei-.. The range of books embraced by Tiiese coii- 
siderations was very narrow: a folio Family Bible; 
Fox's Book of Martyrs; Life of Christ; Josephus's 
Antiquities of the Jews; Runyan's Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Ilurvey’s Meditations; Drelincourt on Death (wilU 
Defoe’s Preface, containing the Ghost Stoiy of Mrs. 
Veal); Baxter’s Saint’s Rest; Watts’s World to Coim-; 
tGesner's Death of Abel; Sturm’s Reflections, &c. 
Those who launched forth beyond this ratige into pro¬ 
fane literature, were for the most part content with 
Robinson Crusoe; Pamela; The Arabian Nights’ En¬ 
tertainments; and Henry, Earl of Moreland. This was 
a selection of books not to be despised. They were all 
good, and some of them immortal works. But the 
thing was, that you could sec no other books than those. 
The selection from these books varied, and it was rare 
to sec the whole or a great part of them together; but 
whenever a book was to be seen, it was suie to be 
some one of these. Periodical literature bad notk 
reached even the class of tradesmen in any other slia]H- 
than that of religion. The only periodicals within 
their reach were of a religious kind, being the maga¬ 
zines of their respective denominations, which were 
sold at sixpence each. Tradesmen doubtless read the 
newspapers, but the use of them (except in public 
houses) had not descended below their class; and I 
can declare that Piicver saw a neftspaper, to read, till 
I was nearly twenty years of age, and after I had been 
in fact removed out of the position to which ihcsu first 
experiences apply. 

“ Pioni this account it will appear that any studies 
founded upon the books to be tuand under these eir- 
cum|taaccB, could not but be of an essentially religious 
tone. At a later period I fell in with books of a dif¬ 
ferent description in the same cla«s, and was enabled 
to satiate myself with controversies on the five points, 
and to treasure up the out-of-the-way knowledge to be 
found in such books as Dupin’s Ecclesiastical Ilistory. 
The day came when I plunged into the sea of general 
literature, and being able to get notliing more to my 
mind, read poems, novels, histories, and magaziuca 
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without PtiJ. A day came, in wliich any remarkable 
fact which I met with, was treasured up in my tena¬ 
cious mind, as a miser treasores gold; and when the 
great thoughts which I sometimes found, filjed my 
soul with raptures too mighty for utterance. Another 
day came, in which 1 was enabled to gratify a strange 
predilection for metaphysical books; and with all the 
novelists, poets, and historians within tlic reacli of my 
arm, gave my days to Locke, Hartley, Tucker, Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown. 1 think little pf these things 
now, and my ta-sto for them has gone by: but alihougli 
1 now think that my time might have been more advan¬ 
tageously employed, my mind was doubtless thus car¬ 
ried through a \ery useful discipline, of which I have 
since reaped the benefit. But amid all thif, the theo¬ 
logical bias, given by my earlier reading and acsocia- 
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tions, remained: and the time eventually came, when 
I was enabled to return to it, and indulge it with re¬ 
doubled ardour: and after that another time arrived, 
when I could turn to rich account whatever useful 
thing I had learned, and whatever talent I had culti¬ 
vated, however remote such acquirement or cultivation 
might have at first seemed removed from any definite 
]>ur8uits. This point is one of some importance; and 
as I am anxious to inculcate upon my younger readers 
the instruction it involves, it may be mentioned, as an 
instance, that an aequaintance with the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, whicli has eventually proved one of the most 
useliil acciftirements I ever made, was originally formed 
wjlli no hight'r view than that of qualifying myself to 
teach that language to the suns of a friend, whoso 
tuition I had undertaken." 



[• Poor Pre«b)'ict*—Fleld-ptMcliiag. 


H U I)I BRAS.—No. XIV. * 

In this, the Second €anto of the Tlnrd Part, the author, 
at we have already stated, altogether leaves his story, 
and gives a^apid sketchii as a political partisan, of the 
RebellkHi, and the first steers to the Restoration. Into 
this whirlpool we shall not enter, but merely endeavour 
to draw a ftew flowers to tbe shore, to show' the humour 
and art with vrhich he has painted characters and 


eventa to suit his own purpose. Of the origin of the 
religious discords, he says— 

“So, err tlie storm of war broke out, 

Religion spawn'd a vaAous rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 

'I'lie maggots of corru^>ted tests, 

That first mu aU religion down, 

And after ev’ry swarm, its own.*' 
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And of tLcsc vaiiuuvsccts he aildd— 

“ And yet no nat'ral of blood, 

Nor int’rest for tlie common good, 

Could, when their protita interfer'd, 

Get quarter for caoli otlier’a beard. 

For when they tliriv’d they ne»-«r fadg'd, 
But only by the eara engag’d: 

Like doga that aiiarl at tout a bone, 

And play together when they've notio. 

As by tlicir trueat eJiaractura, 

Their coiiatant actioiia, phuiily a}>peara. 
Itcliellion now begin), fur lack 
Of aeal and plunder, to grow shirk ; , 

The Cause and Covenant to lessen, 

And Providence to lie out of season : 

For iioHT there was uo more to purchase 
O’ th’ king's revenue, and the church's; 

But all divided, shar'd, and gone, 

That us'd t<f urge the brethren on. 

» 'Wliich forc’d the stubburn'st for the Cause 
To cross the cudgels to the laws, 

Tliat wlgit by breaking tliein th’ had gain'd, 
Ky their siip))nrt might he maintain’d ; 

Like thieves, tliat in a hernn-plot lie. 
Secur'd against the liue-and-cry. 

For Presbyter at)d Inde{iendcnt 

Were now turn’d phiitilin' and defendant, 

Ijaid out th^ir apostolic fii!ictioq|,. 

On ciirnal orders and injniietions; ^ 
i\)id all their precious gifts and graces 
On outlawries and Hi'ireJacuu ; ^ 

At Miebuel's lenii liiid many tt tiial, 

Worse Ilian the Jlnigon and St. Micliael, 
^YIl■'I'e thousands fell, iii sliajic of fees, 

Into the liottmnless abyss. 

For when, like brethren, and like iiieiit|j. 
They came to siiare their dividends. 

And ev'ry jjartner to possess 

His church and stale joiiit-pnrnliasea, 

In which the ablest saint, and l/esi 
Was uain'd in trust by all tlu> rest. 

To iiay their money ; and, instead 
Of ev ry brotlier, juiss die deed; 

He straight converted all his gifts 
To pious frauds and holy shifts 


And settled nil the oHier sbau'.s 
Upon bis oulwiud man and's lieirs: 

Held all they claim'd os forfeit lanita. 

Deliver'd up into his bands, 

, And past upon his coii.rience, 

By pre-entail of Proi idcnce, 

Impeach’d the rest for rejnuliates, 

That had no title to estates, 

Bat liy their sjiiritnal attaints 
Degraded from their rigiit of saiiito,” 

He next profceds to diiraetcriso the two principal 
sects, the Presbyterians afid Independents, vvlioin Uie 
artist lias cleverly embodied in the cuts wc have giien. 
“Poor IVesbyter was now redncml, 

Secluded, aiid cashier’d, and i-.lious'd— 

Tun. d out, and excommunicate 
• I'^im all aifairs of church anil stall’, 

Itel'orm'd to a Kefortnado saint. 

And glad to turn itinerant. 

To stroll and tear.li from town to town, 

\iiil lliosp he had taught up teach down, 

And make those iivu serve again 
Against the iiew-cnliglil'ned men; 

As fit ns when at first tliey were 
Heveal'd against the Cavalier; 

Damn Anabaptist and fanatic, 

As i>al as Pu]iish and Prelatie; 

• And with as little variation, 

’I’ll serve for any sect i' th' nation. 

The good old Cause, which .some la’lieve 
To Is’ the devil that templed Kve 
M’ifli kiiowlodgi', and does still invite 
The wovhl to misrhief witli New Light, 

Had store of money in liev purse, 

When he took her for la’tl'r oi worse; 
lint now was grown deform’d and pour. 

And fit to he turn'd mil of door. • 

Tlie lnde|U‘iidents (whose first station 
Was in the rear of reformation. 

A mongrel kind of chiirch-<lr.sgiioiis. 

'i'liat serv'd fiir horse and foot at iitu <•, 

And in the sadille of one steed 
'f'lie .Sjraccti and Christian rid ; 

Were free of ev'ry spiritual order, 

To jireuch, and fight, and pray, and murder:) 



[Ab Indejicnileiit--* A mongrul kind of cliarch dts,5iioa.’j 
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No Kjoner got the start to lurch 
Both disciplines, of war atid church. 

And pruviduice eiiongh to run 
The chief commatidcrs of V»n down, 

But earned on the war against * 

1 'he corainoii enemy o‘ tU’ suints, 

And in a wliile prevail'd so far, 

To win of them the game of war. 

And he ut liherfy once mure, 

T attack themselves as^th’ had befure.” * 

'I'hore la no occasion to Winter upon the disputed 
question of the true character and motives of the 
reli;<ioii8 sects, but the dissensions are well described 
wliieh pavinl the way to the Restoration; nor shall we 
attempt to depreciate the beautiful sketch which fol¬ 
lows of the character of the Royalists. He liM hUnstdf 
done this in other parts of his writings, whicn wc sliall 
subsequently quote:— 

“This wlivu the Royalists perceived 
(Wlio to their faith os firmly cleuv'd, 

And own'd the rigid they had jiaid down 
Si) dearly for, the Church and Crown), 

'J'li' united ennstanter, and sided 
Tlie more, the mote t'.ieir foes divided. 

For tlio' outnumbered, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war rtui down ; e 

'I'heir duty never was defeated, 

Nor from (heir oaths inid failli retreated; 

For loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the gsunc; 

'I'lue as the dial to the sun, 

Altliuugh it he not sliin'd u])on. 

But when these brethren in evil, 

TItuir adversaries, and the tlevil, 
lie^uii once more to show them play. 

And hopes, at least, to have a day ; 

'J'hey rallied in parades of woods. 

And uufretiuented solitudes, 

Conven'd at midnight in oiit-houses, 

T’ appoint new-rising rendezvouses. 

And with a pertinocy uinnutuh'd. 

For new recruits of danger watch'd. 

No siKiner was one blow diverted, 

But up anotiier party started. 

Anil, as if nature too in haste, 

To furnish out supplies as fast, 

Before her time had turn’d destruction 
'J'* a new and numerous production; 

No sooner those were overcome. 

But up rose others in their rooiii, 

That, like the Christian faith, increas’d 
The more, the more they were siippiess'd : 

Whom neither chains, nor transjiortatioii. 

Proscription, sole, or confiscation, 

Nor all the dcsijerate events » 

Of former tried experiments. 

Nor wounds, could terrify, nor mangling. 

To leave off loyalty and dangling, 

< Nor death (with all his bones) affright 
From vent’ring to maintain the right. 

From staking life and fortune down 
'Gainst all together, fur the crown. 

But kept tlic- title of their cause | 

From forfeiture,^ike claims in laws: 

And ]iruv'd no prosp'ious usaqaition 
Can ever settle on the nation. 

Until, in spite of force and treason, 

They pul their luy’lty in jxissession; 

And by their cotwtancy and faith, 

Destroy'd the mighty men of Gatli.” 

After noticing the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
efi^rts of the Millennium and Fifth Monarchy men, he 
gives a description of two cmitioiit men of the opposite 
jtarty, wjtli aH his own peculiar wit and all the preju¬ 
dice of a partisan. Of the first, the celebrated Anthony 
Asliley Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, he 
says— 


“ 'Mong these (here was a politician. 

With more heads than a beast in vision, 

And more intrigues in et'ry one 
Than all the whores of Babylon ; 

So politic, os if one eye 
Uiwu the other were a spy; 

That to trrpan the one to think 
Tlic other blind, both strove to blink: 

And 111 his daik pragmatic way 
As busy os a cliiid ut play. 

H’ had seen three governments run down. 

And had a hand in ov’ry one; 

Was for ’em and against ’em all, 

But liarh’ruus when they came to fall; 

Fur liy trepanning th' old to ruin. 

He made his int'iost with the new one; 

Play'd true and faithful, though against 
His conscience, and was still advanc'd. 

For by (he witchcraft of rel>eUii)ii 
Transform'd t' a feeble state-cmueleon, 

Ity giving aim to cither )>ide. 

He never fail’d to gave his tide. 

But got the start of ev'iy state. 

And at a cliunge ne'er come too late; 

Could turn his word, end oatli, and faith, 

As many ways as in a latlie, 

By tuiiiiiig, wriggle, like a screw, 
lilt' highest trust, and out fur new. 

For wlieii k' hud happily iiiciirr'd, 

Instead of liGiup, to he jireferr'd. 

And pass'd upon a governinent, 

He jtfay'd liis trick, and out he went; 

But being out, and out of hopes 
To mount Ills ladder (mure) of roiios, 

Would strive to raise hinisell' upon 
Tlie public ruin, and his own. 

. Sc4iMle did he understand 
The desp’iute feats he took in hand. 

For when h' had got himself a name 
* Fur fraud and tricks, he sjiuil'd his game; 

Had forc'd his neck into a noose 
To show his play iit fust and liHiSe; 

And when he chanc'd t' escajre, mistook 
” Fur art and subtlety his luck. 

So right his judgment wits cut fit, 

And maile a tally to his wit. 

And l)Oth together must })rof'uuiid 
At deeds of darkness undcrgruunil : 

As th' e.irth is easiest undermin'd 
By vermin iinpotcut and blind. ^ 

By all tliese arts, and many more, 

H’Jioil practis'd lung and much l>efore, 

Our state-urtHicer foresaw 

'Wiiich way the world began to draw. 

Fur os old simieis have all ]>oints 
* O’ th' compass in their bones and ipiuti; 

Can by tbeir pangs and aches find'* 

All turns and changes of the wind, 

And better than by Napier's bones. 

Feel ill their own tlie age of mouul: 

So guilty sinners hi a state. 

Can by tlwir crimes proguusticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He therefore wisely cast about. 

All ways he could, t’ iusme his throat; 

And hither came F observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers look: 

And to the utmost do bis best 
To save liimself, and Itang the rest." 

These generaj characteristics lie has also embodied 
in his prose works, where, under the head of a ‘ State 
Convert,’ he says— 

“ Is a thrifty penitent, that never left rebellion nutil it left 
him. He has always ap]ieared very faithful aud constant to 
Ills principles to the very last: fiA as he first engaged against 
tlie crown fur no other reason hut liis own advantages, so he 
aitorwuid faced about, and declared fur it fur the very same con¬ 
sideration ; mid when there wai no more to be made of it, was 
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thoroughly coiivinceil, and renounced it from the bottom of hie 
hi>art. . . < • He woeverymuch uiientirfled in hiiconecieneewith 
the gomnmeiit of the church,*aa longai Presbytery bore the bag, 
and iiod money to receive for I>etr4ying Christ; but as soon as 
lliose saints were gulled and cheated of all, and tliat the covenant 
liegan to lie no Iwlter tlmu a beggarly ceremony, his eyes were 
rirosently 0 |wncd, and all his scruples vanished in a moment, 
lie did his endeavour to keep out the king as long as he could 
possibly; but when theig was no hopes left: to prevail any longer, 
he made a virtue of necessity, and apjiearcd among the foremost 
of those that were most earnest to bring him in: and, like 
Lipiiis’s dog, resolved to have his shore in that which be was 
al>le to defend no longer. What he gained hy sejving against 
the king he laid out to purchase profitable employments in bis 
service; for he is one that will neither obey nor rebel agagist 
him for nothing; and tliongii he inclines naturally to the latter, 
yet he lias so much of a saint left os to deny himself, when he 
cannot have his will, and denounce against self-seeking, until 
lie is sure to find whatrhe looks for. Tic pretends to be the only 
man in«|he world that brongiil in the king, which is in one sense 
very true; for if he had not driven him out first, it had been 
impossible ever to have brought him in. IJe entires his prefer¬ 
ment p.'itieiitly ('though he esteems it no better than a relapse), 
merely for the profit he receives by it; and prevails with himself 
to l)c satisfied with that and the hopes of seeing lietler times, and 
tlieii resolves to appear himself again, and let the world see 
be is no changeling; and therefore he rejoices in his heart at 
liny miscarriages of /tatc-atl'iirs, abd eiiijl^ivoiirs to improve 
tliem to the uttermost, partly to vindicate hij own former 
iictious, and jiaitly in hope to see the times come about again 
to him, ns bt did to them.” , 

The other personage described by him is Colonel 
John Lilburn, of whom bn says— 

" To match this saint, there was another. 

As busy luid jH'rversc a brother, • 

An haberdasljcr of small wares 
In pilitirs and state-aflairs; 

More Jew than liabbi Acliitopliel, * 

And belter gifted to rebel: 

For when h’ bad taught bis tribe to sjiouse 

Tile Cause, aloft, upon one bouse, ^ 

He scorn'd to set his own in order, 

Hut tried another, and went farther; 

So sullenly addicted still 

To's only principle, his will, , 

That whatsoe'er it c-bauc’d to prove. 

Nor force of argument could move, 

Nor law, nor cavalcade of Hulburn, 

Could mider half a grain less stuliliorii. 

Fur he at any time would hang, , 

For til’ opportunity t’ harangue I 
And rather on a gibbet dangle, 

Tlmu mis*his dear delight to wrangle; ^ 

In which his jiarts were so accomplish'd. 

That, rigli^or wrong, he ne’er was non-pliiss'd; 
lint still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it lore, with greater case. 

And with its everlasting clack 
Set all men's cars upon the rack. 

No sooner could a liiut appear, 
lJut lip he started to picquecr. 

And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

W'bcii he engaged in controversy. 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

Hut indefatigable teasing; 

With volleys of eternal babble. 

And clamour more unanswerable. 

For tliougb his topics frail and weak. 

Could ne’er amount above a freak. 

He still maintain’d 'em, like hie faults. 

Against the desp'ratest assaults ; 

And back'd their feeble want of sense, 

With greater heat and confidence. 

As lames of Hectors, when they itilTer, 

The more they ’re cutlgell'd grow the stifler. 

Yet when his ^irufit moderated, 

The fury of bis heat abated ; 

For nothing but his interest 
Could lay his devil of contest: 


It was his choice, or chance, or eiiwc, 

T’ espouse the Cause for belfr or worse. 

And with his worldly goods and wit, 

, And soul, and Ixaly, worshipp'd it: 

But when be found the sullen trapes. 

Possess'd with III’ devil, worms, and claps 
• The Trojan mnre in foal with Greeks, 

Not half so full of jadihli tricks, 

*rhougb squeamish m her outward woman, 

As loose and rampanisas Dull Oimmoii; 

He still*resolvcd to twend the matter, 

T’ adlirre and cleave the obsiiiiaier: 

And still the skittisher and looser 
Her freaks appear’d, to sit the closer. 

For fools arc stubborn in their way, 

Ail coins are hanlen’il by lb’ allay ; 

* And olutiimcy's ne’er so stiflT, 

As when ’fis in a wrong lielief. 

These two, with others. Iieiiig met, 

And close in consultation set; 

After a discontented jiaiise, 

And not witliuut suflicient cause, 

The orator we iiain’il of late, 

T^ess troubled with the pangs of state, 

Thau with his own imjiatience, 

'To give himself first audience, 

After he hud a wbile look'd wise, 

• At last broke silence, and Ibc icc.” 

It is curious, however, 1o sec how very different an 
estimate may be made of the same man. An intclli- 
pjeiit foreigner, who has well and deeply studied 
English history, M. Augustine Thierry, in his‘His¬ 
torical Essays,’ siicaking of the character of the great 
men of the Ilevoiution of 1040, says of Lilburn : “ Lil¬ 
burn, mutilated by order of King Charles the First for 
having dared to write: and who, thus marked with the 
reprohation of tyranny, braved it again by writing 
under Cromwell. Tyranny did not forget him; ‘ he 
died in prison,’ elotpicntly says M. Villeraain, ‘ a mart) r 
to liberty under all aiilhorities, and treated as a ebime- 
rical and senseless mind by those who cannot conceive 
resistance to the strongest.’ ” 


THOMAS FULLER. 

[{'unlinui'd from ;>. 136.) 

It would be out of plarc here to touch over so slightly 
on his theological teaching, Imt it may not be amiss to 
show his singular manner of handling morals from ihc 
pulpit, and this sermon on gluttony affords us a fair 
opportunity. He ivarns against its danger, because 
of the difficulty of disecrniiig its earliest advances. 
“Nome sins come with observalion, and are either 
uaheicib with a noise, or, like a snail, leave a slime be¬ 
hind them, whereby they may be traced and tracked, 
as drunkenness. Tlie ISphraimites were differenced 
from the rest of the Israelites by their lisping; thgy 
could not pronounce /». Thus drunkards are distin¬ 
guished from the king's sober subjects by clipping the 
coin of the tongue; but there are not such signs and 
symptoms of gluUony.” Further, it is dangerous be¬ 
cause of its injifty to tlic niiiid. “That soul must 
needs be unfitting to serve Uod so encumbered. That 
man hath but an uncomfortiihlc life who is confined to 
live in a smoky house. The brain is one of these 
places of the residence of the souls, and when that is 
filled with steams and vapours arising from uncon¬ 
cocted crudities in the stomach, the soul must needs 
dwell uncheerfully, ill accommodated in so smoky a 
mansion; and as hereby it is unajitsfor the performance 
of good, so it is ready for most evil—for unclcanness, 
scurrility, ill speaking. Secondly, this sinrimpairs the 
health of the body : the outlandish proverb saith, that 
the glutton digs his grave with his own teeth. Must 
tliere not be a battle and insurrection in /u's sfotnacK 
wherein there is meat, liot, cold, sod, roast, flesh, fish ? ' 
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and which aide soever wins, nature and health will be 
overcome, when as a man’s body is like unto the ark of 
Noah, containing all beasts, clean and unclean; ))Ut he 
the most unclean beast that contains them. Our law 
interprets it to be murder when one is killed with a 
knife. Let us take heed we be not all condemned for* 
being jTefos de se; for wilfully murdering our own 
lives with our knives, by our superfluous eatiitg. . . . 
Lastly, it wrongeth the poof; for it is^ihe overmuch 
feasting of Dives which of necessity maketh the fasting 
of Lazarus; and might not the supeifluous meat of the 
rich be sold for many a ))ound, and given to the poor?” 
He dwells strongly on the necessity of moderation in 
diet, but admits that no rule can be laid dolvn to suit 
all; fur ” that quantity of rain will wake a clay ground 
drunk which will scarce quench the thirst of a sandy 
country,” There is along with this homely and plain- 
spoken manner of denouncing ill practices an abun¬ 
dance of more directly theological instruction, and it 
is evident from ever so slight a perusal of these or of 
his later sermons, that he was a man of real piety. 

But a storm was about to pass over the land, de¬ 
stroying in its progress those institutions that were 
iiawt dear to him. He saw the black cloud ajiproach- 
ing, and bitterly lamented the folly of those who, 
thinking it would blow over without bursting, refused 
to prepare against, if they coijid not avert it. When 
the evil day came, he preached earnestly for mutual 
(toncessions: “ Blessed arc the peacemakers ” was the 
text of a sermon be published at this time ; and, like 
Lord Falkland, he continued to cry Pc-ace so long as 
there was any hope of its preservation. When tlie war 
really commenced, Fuller left London, and joined the 
king at Oxford. But here he was slighted by ihe 
court, who denounced him as a Puritan: while in 
London he was condemned as a Royalist, and had his 
goods and libraiy sequestered. Finding his position 
at Oxford uncomfortable, he joined the royal army, 
having accepted the office of chaplain to Sir Ralph 
llopton. He was at Basing House w'hen it was taken, 
and remained with the king’s army so long as there 
remained an army for the king. It is a proof of hia 
industry and zeal, that it was while removing from 
place to place with the troojjs that he began to collect 
the materials for his * Wortliies,’ We shall not pursue 
his wanderings, nor can no roctird here all his literary 
occupations: wlierever he was, be was busy alike with 
tongue and pen. He returned to London before the 
death of the king, and appears again to have preached 
at various churches, but nut to have i osumed his duties 
at the Savoy. His last biographer states that in tiie 
churchwardens' accounts of the parish of St. (Bement's, 
East Clieap, for the year 1U47, there is tliis entry:— 
“Paid for four sermons preached by Mr. Fuller, 001. 
Oer 08.” 

In 1048 he was presented by the Earl of Carlisle 
with the perpetual curacy of Waltham Abbey. While 
here ho was examined by the “Triers.” and, according 
to Calaniy, got through llio ordeal • by the prudent 
advice of John Howe, to whom he had applied to 
“give him a shove, being a little (Turpuleut.” At 
Waltham he continued his literary pursuits with un¬ 
abated energy. In lOoO his curious account of the 
Holy Land appeared, entitled ‘A Pisgali-Sight of Pa¬ 
lestine and the Confines thereof.’ Like nearly all the 
rest of his works, it is in folio. He had been a widofrer 
now many years, an^ growing tired of a single life, he 
married, in 1634. his second wife, a sister of Viscount 
Baltinglasv.^ He published in the following year his 
‘ Church History,’ to which the histories of Cambridge 
University and of Waltham Abbey were apiicndcd. 
The’Church History’ involved bira in a controversy 
„with l>r. Heylin, who attacked it with considerable 
animosity, aim M'ith some skill; but Fulk'r’s reply. 
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which he entitled the ‘ Ap))eal of Injured Innocence,’ 
was considered very satistaetbry. Flc admits that he 
had made some mistakes, which he thanks his animad- 
vertcr for pointing out to him, and promises to rectify; 
but he declares that he in no case wilfully perverted or 
concealed anything; and so large a work, written at 
such a time, could searccly be expected to be free from 
errors. But, as he says, “ As it'is impossible in dis¬ 
tracted times to please all, so it is easy for any at any 
time to cavil at the best performance. A pigmy is 
giant enough for this purpose.” His answer had the 
unnsual furtime of satisfying his opponent, and he 
aii^ Dr. Heylin became good friends afterwards. Tliat 
he took all possible pains to collect his materials, and 
consulted the best living authorities, is evident from 
what he says in his reply to Heylin: the w ay in which 
he sums up his vindication on this head, after he has 
enumerated the sources from which he drew his n.altcr, 
is characteristic:—“ Give me leave to add, that a 
greater volume of general elmrch hislory might be 
made with less time, pains, and cost; for in the 
making ihereof I had straw providt'd me to burn my 
brick; I mean, could find what I needed in printed 
books; whereas in this BriHah ‘ Church History^I must 
(as well as I cop^^) pfovidc my Own straw, and my 
pains have hpen scattered ail over the land, by riding 
w'riting, going, sending, chiding, begging, jiraying, 
and BometiiKcs paying too, to piocnrc manuscript ma¬ 
terials.” This active industry mast nceiis liave routed 
up a good deal of liiddeii sluft', and lie has stowed 
away m his History an abundance of it, good, bad, and 
indirterent. Veny similar was I’.is activity in searching 
for all sorts“vif information for his Worthies. The old 
writer of his life says that while he. was “ in progress 
with the king's army, liis business and study then was 
a kind of errantry. ... In what place soever he 
came, of remark cspecially.’he spent most of his lime 
in views and researclies of tlicir antiquities and ehureh 
liiOimmeiits; insiiiualiag himself into the acquaintance, 
which frequently ended in the lasting friendship, of llio 
learnedcst and gravest persons residing witliin the 

i ilace, therehy to inform himself fully of those things 
ic thought worthy the coniiuendation of his lalioiirs. 
. . . Nor di«l the good Doctor ever refuse to light his 
candk;, in investigating truth, from the meanest per¬ 
son's discoveiy. He wnmlil endure contentedly an hour 
or more ioi pertinence from any aged church-officer, 
or other superannuated person, for the gleaning of two 
lines to his purpose. And though his-spirit was quick 
add nimble, and all the faculties of ids mind ready and 
aiiswL-i'able to that activity of despatch; yet, iu these 
inquests, he would slay and attend those circular 
rambles till they came to a point; so resolute was he 
bent to the sifting out of abstruse antiquity. Nor did 
he ever dismiss such adjulators, or helpers, as he 
was pleased to style them, without giving them money 
and cheerful thanks besides.” Tliis last sentence gives 
us a pleasant picture of the kind-hearted man. His 
■ Worthies’ were not published during his life, and he 
continued his collections for them till wi^in a short 
period of his death. 

[To be coiitiuaed.] 


French Cultimliun in AngoulStne. —Occasionally wc passed 
large tracts presenting the richest and Most cultivated apiieor- 
ouce. They were not nicluseil, but occupinl by alt kinds of 
crops disfiersed in small jMrallelogranis. Every inch of suit was 
tilled. The lines lietween each division were as straight and tine 
as isMsiblc. Not a weed was to be seen. The stones were all 
carefully picked out and laid iu i^gulor hea^s. At one part the 
luiiil Blo|ird towards us from a considerable distance, and I could 
not help tbiiikiiig of it as like one vast and flourishing “allol- 
meut'' garden. Ttiose who take an interest in the agricultural 
labourers of our own country util at once recognise the le\in and 
conipatisun.- Travels in France and Spain, hj the liev. F. Trench, 
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URITISH VALHALLA 

N<>. IV.— Canute the Great. 


iiK victoricE of Alfred the Great did 
not clear England of the Danes. 
That hardy and njost warlike peo¬ 
ple had stfuck too deep a root in a 

F art of the island tolw dispossessed, 
t wag Alfred’s glory not to exter¬ 
minate them, but to convert the 
Danes to Christianity. His vi«'- 
tories and his treaties pi’evented 
any fresh invasion of.tlw island by 
the nwionverted Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians; and this was an inesti¬ 
mable benefit. The great mind of 
Alfred probably contemplatinl the 
gradual* fusion of the Saxons and 
Danes, two j)cople who differed in 
very few easentials; and he no 
doubt forelaw that the Iniinanixing 
Christian doctrine, and the pursuits 
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of agriculture and trade, growing np among them after 
a tranquil settlement, would win the sea-kings and 
rovers of the NortJi from their passion for war, and all 
their old plundering, piratical fSabitg. There was 
territory enough, and to spare: the great want of 
England was people. In the moat flourishing time of 
the Roman occupation, a great part of Britain was but 
thinlt inhabited ; and the wars and pestilences which 
had followed since then had nearly depopulated entire 
counties, and left immense tracks of fertile land with¬ 
out hands to till them, or mouths to eat the abundant 
produce which they offered to the industrious agricul¬ 
turist. If it had been in Alfred's power to exfwl all 
the Danes, ho could have had no security against thefr 
prompt return and ineessant attacks; Itar, notwith¬ 
standing his glorious exertions to create an Anglo* 
Saxon navy, the Danes and Norwegians had still the 
command of the sea. It was better to give the Danes 
in England an interest in defending the coasts whb*h 
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they bed formerly desolated; and, by converting;: them 
to Christianity, unite them in one faith and in one 
family with the Saxons. And by this conversion the 
Danes in England, the overthrow of the savage pagan¬ 
ism of Scandinavia, and thb general conversion of the 
Danes and Norwegians, were materially facilitated 
and hastened. The cruelty of Charlemagne, who 
endeavoured to propagate the Gospel with fire and 
sword, bad retardecf this cofiversioo of ,the people of 
the North of Europe, and thb missionaries who, since 
his time, had been sent into the countries on tlic Baltic 
from France and from Italy, had made very little pro¬ 
gress ; hut from the time of Alfred's treaty whh Guth* 
run, the worship of the blood-stained Odin began to 
decline in most parts of the great Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula. Several pirates, who came over to Ellgland in 
search of plunder, or of a settlement, were converted 
by Alfred’s missiunarics, or by the Christian Danes of i 
the Danelagh; and these men, returning to the Baltic, 
made proselytes among their fierce countrymen. 

In that treaty Alfred tlius drew the line of domarca- 
lion between tlic Anglo-Saxons and the Danes in 
England :—“ Let the bounds of our dominion stretch 
to the river Thames, and from thence to the water of 
Lea, even unto the head of the same water; tmd 
thence straight unto Bedford, and finally going along 
by the river Ouse, lot them .end at Wathng-street.” 
Beyond these lines all the east aide of our island, as far 
as the Humber, was surrendered to Guthrun; and as 
the Danes had established themselves firmly in North¬ 
umbria, the whole eastern country from the Tweed 
to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, took 
the name «f “Danelagh" or “Dane-law,” which it 
retained down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Within these extensive limits the Danes were masters, 
and their own laws were administered. But, by mutual 
agreement, the laws of tlie Danes were assimilated to 
those of the Saxons; and tlie converted. Gutiirun, the 
godson of Alfred, pledged himself, in tlie treaty, to 
promote the Christian faith, to punish apostasy, and to 
curb with all bis might the predatory and ferocious 
habits of his countrymen. Guthrun, who was ehristened 
undorthe Saxon name of Athelatan, continued ever 
afterwards the faithful friend and ally of Alfred, and, 
to all appearance, a sincere convert. His nobles and 
people followed his example: tlie work of conversion 
was promoted by priests and monks from various parts 
of England, from Scotland, and perhaps also from 
Ireland; monasteries and churches which had been 
destroyed by these Danes were rebuilt by them; and 
Undisfarnc, or Holy Island, became again the seat of 
devotion and civilization. By these healing means the 
mauners of the people and the whole aspect of the 
country were changed : the subjects of Gutiirun, turn¬ 
ing their swords into plouglishares, gradually renounced 
their contempt for industry, assumed tranquil habits, 
and adopted the manners and customs of more civilized 
life. Upon the death of Guthrun, a large part ef the 
Danelagh, including Norfolk, Snftoll^l and Essex, fell 
completely into tlie power of Alfred, and was governed 
for him by a Saxon ealdorman. The rest of the Dane¬ 
lagh now acknowledged the snpremacy of the Saxon 
sovereign. The arrangements of tlie great Alfred gave 
nearly a hundred years of peace and tranquilUu to U>e 
1 , whole of England. But the feeble lleign of Ethelred 
^Unready tempted the Scandinavian rovers to refisit 
«b|r shores. Sveud,, Qr Sweyn, a son of the King of 
Denmark^ had quarrelled with his father, and been 
' baitidied &(m his country. Young, brave, and enter¬ 
prising, he soon drew to his standard a host of mariners 
.'jtnd advontm%TB, wRh whom he resolved to obtain 
‘ ‘ InCaltlii tf nQt a home and a throne, in England. After 
..^nonie minor expeditions, which proved the weak- 
> -Aess of oor iiAipd, and the cowardice and ineptitude 
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of its king and government, Sweyn, in the year 
9H1, made a descent near Southampton, and plun¬ 
dered that city and the neighbouring countries. 
He was allowed to depart with impunity, and to carry 
off liis 8{K»1 and a great many of tlie inhabitants, wIkmii 
he sold on the Continent for slaves. A succession of 
inroads followed : before long Chester and London 
partook of the fate of Southampton.; and attacks were 
multiplied on different points, in the north, in the south, 
and in the west, as far as the extremity of Cornwall. 
For a long time the Anglicized Danes in tlic Danelagh 
opposed tlieie invaders, and made common cause witli 
the Saxons; and this union was the closer on account 
of tlie fact that Sweyn, though professing Christianity, 
was the leader of unconverted heathens, and more 
than half a pagan himself. In the year 961 a 
formidable host of the sea-kingsa landed at Ips¬ 
wich, ravaged all that part of the country, an^ won 
a great battle, in which Earl Brithnoth, a Dane of 
the Danelagh^ hut(a devout Christian, was slain while 
fighting for King Ethelred. Ethelred, tlien, for the 
first time, had recourse to the fatal expedient of pur¬ 
chasing the forbearance of the sea-kings with money; 
and these invaders departed with ten thousand pounds 
of silver as tribute, and with the head of Earl Brithnoth 
as a trophy. '‘Th6 Danes,” says William of Malmes¬ 
bury, '‘iniesting every port, and making descents on 
all sides with piratical agility, so that it was not known 
when they could be opposed, it w’as advised by Sirictus, 
second archbishop after Dunstan, that money should 
repel those whom the sword could not. This was an 
infamous nrccedevit, and totally unworthy of men, to 
redeem liberty, which no violence can ever extirpate 
from a noble mind, by money.’’ The money only served 
a| a ground-bait. Otner fleets and squadrons came over 
in rapid succession from the Baltic to plunder the 
country or to demand more money. The crazy govern¬ 
ment of King Ethelred could do liftle for the prolcc- 
tinn of the island, and tlie little it did was made of no 
avail by tlie treachery and disaffection of the Saxon 
'officers. In this state of affairs it was not surprising 
that the people of the Danolagii shoultl at last join the 
invaders, and seek seciirity in placing a powciful 
Danish prince upon the throne of England. In 
993, when a fresh host had landed )n Northnni- 
berland, and had stormed and taken Bamboiough 
Castle, three g^e^^^ chiefs of the Danelagh, who 
had hitherto fought against it, ranged themselves 
under the standard of the Danish raven; and in a short 
spticcof time nearly all the inhabitants of the Danelngli 
cither joined their brethren from th&>Baltie or ceased 
to fight against them. 

By murdering his father, Sweyn ascended the throne 
of Denmark, and thus became a more formidable 
enemy to England. Shortly after he gained a powerful 
ally in Olave, King of Norway.a prince of the true Scan¬ 
dinavian breed and character, the son of an old pirate, 
or sea-king. In the yts&r 994 these two north kings 
favaged and desolated all the south of our island, 
meeting nowhere with a valid resistance. In token of 
having taken a lasting possession of the land, Sweyn 
and Clave-planted a lance on the shore, and cast an¬ 
other lance into the first great river wliich they 
reached. King Ethelred was now so unpopular, that 
he was afraid »f assembling any army, lest it should 
I fall upon him rather than upon the Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians. It was therefore again agreed to buy off the 
invaders with money; and this time not ten, but six¬ 
teen thousand pounds of silver, were paid down as 
Dane-gelt. But by a clauscrin the treaty. King Clave 
and some of his nnconverted Nonivegian chiefs bound 
themselves to embrace the Christian religion, or at 
least to receive baptism. 'One of tliese cliicfs boasted 
that he had already been washed twenty times by those 
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waters, by which it is to be tindcrslood thi^ the ma¬ 
rauder had submitted to wliat he considered an idle 
ceremony whenerer he had found it convenient so to 
do. But King Olave stood at the font with a better 
spirit; his conversion was sincere; and an oatki be took 
never again to molest the English was lionourably 
kept. Sweyn, the Danish king, continued his depre¬ 
dations, and at every visit paid by him or his chiefs, 
the amount of the shameful tribute or Dane-gelt was 
raised. These large sums were procured by direct taxw 
upon land, and the oppressive and humiliating burthen 
seemed to have bdeome permanent. Moreover the 
treaties of peace or truce generally allowed bands of 
the marauders to winter in England—at Bristol, Soflth- 
ampton, the Isle of Wight, or oiher places; and the Eng- 
lish people, whom they had plundered and beggared, 
»vcre obliged to kidge and feed these voracious men. 
The people became desperate, and the insults ofiered 
by the invaders to the women extinguished the last 
sentiments of, humanity. The n^iunal despair was 
signalized by a fearful act of vengeance, which has 
scarcely a parallel unless in the simiiltaueous massacre 
of the French conquerors of Sicily.* A great coiispi- 
ra.cy was entered into, under the eyes, and apparently 
with the connivance, of the lacal magistrates and the 
officers of King*Ethelrcd, against*t1ie Danes of the 
recent invasions, wlio were to be indiscftminatcly as- 
sailed in tlieir various places of abode, to be all 
slaughtered on an appointed day and hour by tlieir 
hosts and their neighbours. According to some ac¬ 
counts, the unwarlike and cowardly Ethelred gave an 
order under his own hand for this *imultanoous and 
indiscriminate slaughter. By whatever means it was 
arranged, it certainly took place. On tlic t3th of 
November, 1002, the holy festival of Saint Brice, the 
Danes, dispersed through a gieat part of the south of 
England, were attacked by surprise, and massacred 
without distinclioit of quality, age, or sex. The good 
p«Ti8hcd with the bad, the innocent infant with the 
hardened ruffian, the neighbour of years with ibe in¬ 
truder of yesterday; and it appears that such Saxon* 
women as had married Danes were included in tlic 
slaughter. In the greater part of the*Danelagh, or in 
tlic northern and eastern provinces of the kingdom, 
the old established Danes, who had become peaceful 
agriculturists, and who formed the major part of tlie 
population, were neither attacked nor disturbed; but 
the entire body of the new invaders or conquerors 
perished on Saint Brice’s day.t Even Gunhilda, the 
sister of King Sweyn, who had embraced Christianity 
and married an dEnglish earl of Danish descent, after 
being made to witness the death of her husband and 
child, was barbarously murdered herself. She died 
predicting that the shedding of her blood would be 
fearfully avenged; and, ufKin receiving the news of 
these events, Sweyn vowed that he would either sub¬ 
due all Ellwand, or perish in the attempt. He was 
encouraged by the report made to him by Turketul, a 
Dane, well acquainted with the weak wretched state 
into which England luid fallen under the “Dnrcady.” 
" A country,” said the Dane, •' once illustrious and 
powerful; a king asleep, caring for nothing but 
women and wine, trembling at war, hated by his 
people, and scorned and mocked by strangers; com- 

* Tbe tnanocn called ' Sicilian Veipen'wu penictrated in 
12S2. 

t The Saxon Chronicle telatce (be great manacte with hor¬ 
rible concieeneM “ And in tbe laroe manner died Arefabiahop 
Eadulf; and also in tlie «aaw year the king gave an order to 
•lay all the Douet that were in England. This was accordingly 
done on the moas-day of St. Brice; because it was (old the king 
(hat they would faeshrew him of his life, and afterwards all his 
council, and then hare bis kingdhm without any resistauce.”— 
Ingrom't Draadation. 
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roanders jealous of each other; apd weak soldiers 
ready to fly at the first shout of battle.”* This was the 
condition into which the kingdom of Alfred bad fallen 
uiidel' Ethelred. In the course of tbe five followJng 
years many destructive invasions were made. In 1007 
Ethelred paid thirty thousand pounds of silver for a 
short and uncertain truce. The great sums thus ac¬ 
quired year after year enabled Sweyn to fit out an im¬ 
mense armament. In 1612 the Danish monarch aet 
sail from the Baltic with U mightier and more s^endid 
fleet than had ever been seen. The choicest warriors 
embarked in lofty ships, every one of which bore the 
ensign ov standard of its separate commander. Some 
earned At theij- prow such figures as lions, bulls, dol- 
phiqp, dragons, or armed men, ail made of metal and 
richly gilded : others carried on their mast-heads the 
figures of large birds, as eagles and ravens, which 
stretched out their wings and turned with the wind 
like vanes: tlic sides of the ships were painted with 
different bright colours; and larboard and starboard, 
from stem to stern, sliieids of burnished and glittering 
steel were suspended in even rows. Gold, silver, and 
embroidered banners were profusely displayed; and 
the entire wealth of the pirates of the Baltic seemed 
to have been expended upon this barbaric pomp. 'The 
ship which bore the royal standard of Sweyn wgs called 
the Sea Dragon, or the Great Dragon: it was moulded 
in the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head 
of which formed tlie jirow, while tlie lengthening tail 
coiled over (lie poop.t For the painter, there never 
was sucli a fleet as this! 

Sweyn sailed dp the Humber, and landed near the 
city of York. In all his host there was noi a slave, or 
an emancipated slave, or a single old man, but every 
cuinbatanl was a tree man, the son of a free man, and 
in the prime of life.J The Danes considered the 
cause in which they were engaged at. a national and 
sacred one, and their king had come to make a lasting 
conquest; and not to plunder. They were presently 
joined tiy all the hardy jieople of tlie Danelagh, and 
with his own people and the armed population of the 
north of England he fell upon the southern and western 
provinees, wasting them by lire and sword. Oxford 
and Win(:he.ster surrendered; and the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, after making a brave defence and beating hack 
the Danes, threw open their gates to them upon learn¬ 
ing that King Ethelred had privately and basely fled 
from the city. By tlic beginning of the year 1013 
Sweyn was copsulered as full King of England; but he 
did not Jong enjoy his conquest: witliin a few months, 
being Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, he died. 
Some say that he was treacherously assassinated. The 
Saxon monks of Bury St. Edmund's afterwards gave out 
that the ungodly pagan was slain by the wrath of St. 
Edmund, whose patrimony he had desolated; but tlie 
more probable story is that ho died of apoplexy, after 
a great feast and hard drinking. Upon his death 
the Daiiisli warriors recognised his son Canute as King 
of Denmark and^ing of England; but a strong party 
among the Saxons recalled King Ethelred, who had 
fled to Noniiaudy. By means of bis heroic son 
Edmund Ironside, Ethelred maintained a struggle 
dur^g two or three years with Canute for, posses¬ 
sion of the south of the island. Tbe Unready King 
died on St. George's day in the year 1016. Edqiund 
Irqaside, who was acknowledged as lawful king 
by a part of the nation, made a gallant but idiort 
stand against Canute. Several filree battles had been 
fought, .and tivo great armies stood confronted and 
ready for another slaughter. The SaAn Ironside 
challenged the royal Dane to single combat, saying it 
was pity that so many men’s, lives should be risked fbs 
• Will. Malmesbury. f ‘ Pictorial Hist, of Etiflaiid.^ 

1 Saxon Chroniole. * 
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their ambition. But Cunute declined tbe dn^, allee* 
ing Uiat be was a man of email etature and atrenstu. 
’I'he Dane, however, added that he too regretted that 
so many lives should be put, in jeopardy, and that he 
thought the best mode of Settliuj; their differences 
would be to divide the kingdom of England between 
them. Both armies hailed this last proposition with 
exceeding great joy, and Edmund Ironside was* com¬ 
pelled to yield to tne wishes 6f the Saxous and to con¬ 
tent himself with Only a part‘of the sontn of England. 
The two rival princes visited each other, and before 
separating exciianged arms and clothes. In a very 
short time after this arrangement the heroic Saxon 
prince was assassinated by a Saxon traitor. As Canute 
p|mflted BO much by It as to become sole niotiareh of 
England, it is sUB|>ccted that lie connived with the 
murderer. A great council of the bishops, duces, and 
opthnates, which was forthwith convened at London, 
recognised the Dane Cor their king and took oaths of 
fidelity to him; and Canute, in return, swoic to be just 
and benevolent, and (d.isped their hand^witii his naked 
hand ill sign of sineerity. A full amnesty was pro¬ 
mised for all that had been said and done in times past. 
But the Dane did nut consider his throne safe until he 
had banished or put hi death the ]irincipal of the 
Saxon chiefs who had opposed his elevation to it; and 
the Saxon Witenagemot, or parliament, sanctioned and 
concurred in these acts of vengeance and pre<-aution. 
Edwy, a grown-up brotlier of Edmund Ironside, was 
declared an outlaw in the Witenagemot, and when he 
was pursued and slain by Canute's express orders, llie 
bishops, duces, and optimates tacitly acknowledged the 
justice of «the execution. But when Edmund and 
Edward, the two infant sons of the deceased king 
and hero Edmund Ironside, were brought to Canute 
bv heartless men who recuninicndcd him to put the 
children to death, the cotuiueror, stern as he was, 
would not do it or allow the deed to be done in Eng¬ 
land. He sent the two children to the sub-king of 
Sweden, his ally and vassal, requesting him, it is said, 
to dispose of them in such a manner as should for ever 
remove his uneasiness on their account. It is thought 
he hiteuded that the King of Sweden should murder 
them, but if this was really his wish, it was not coin- 
piiod with. Touched, it is said, by their innocence 
and beauty, the Scandinavian prince'sont the two cliil- 
dren to the distant court of the King of Hungary, 
where they were afibctionatcly and honourably enter¬ 
tained beyond the reach of Canute. Of these two 
Saxon and royal orphans Edmund died without issue, 
but Edward married a daughter of the Emppror of 
Germany, by whom he became father to Edgar Athel- 
ing, Christina, and Margaret. This Margaret became 
afterwards the wife of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
thfuugh her the rights of the ancient Saxon line of 
Cerdic and Alfred the Great were transmitted to King 
Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman conquest at 
England. 

One of the savage Scalds or Bards^jf the conqueror 
sang, in his honour, that lie slew or banished olCthe sons 
of EUielred. Tbisjwas not true; but much blood was 
shed. 

'When Canute had disposed of all those who gave 
Mm fear or umbrage, he stayed his hand, and became 
the just and benevolent king be bad promised to be. 
ponSidering his Danish edimation or training, and'all 
tlwi dreumsiant^s of,, liis previous life, his conduct as 
Kidjg of England is extraordinary and truly commend¬ 
able In e^ent of dominion, as well as in the ability 
which he dftplayed in governing so many countries, 
...b^ was the greatest sovereign of mat age. Besides the 
English crown which he had won, he wore the crowns 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. England, the 
richest of all lbe|e kingdoms, was nearest to his heart, 
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and as be became populiur Uirougb the equity and wis¬ 
dom of his government, the Anglo-Saxons readily 
flocked to his standard whenever he wanted forces to 
put down insurrection and rebellion in hia other domi¬ 
nions; and these English troops gained many great 
victories for him in Denmark and Norway, the two 
countries which bad so long poured forth their War¬ 
riors to plunder and ravage England. It is said that, 
on one occasion, fifty ships, manned by English Uiancs, 
accompanied the conqueror to Norway." 

Unlike his father Sw'cyn, Canute was a thorough 
and an enthusiastic Christian. His fatiier had per¬ 
mitted the worshippers of Odin to destroy iheChrisliau 
churches and to revive tbe abominations of human 
sacrifices; but Canute laid the pagan temples prostrate, 
shattered the grim idols, ana forbade the inbuniati 
rites, lie built many churches,* and drew good 
preachers and teachers into Deiimatk, Norway, and 
Sweden, by liberally granting them liouses and lands. 
He had tlie gkiry ff completing the coi/version Of the 
Scandinavian race, and of destroying a faith wliich was 
calculated to perpetuate the spirit of war and cruelly. 
By his exertions and encouragement the Gospel w .is 
firmly established in all the cultivated districts, the 
old idolatry was driven to the sequestered woods and 
wilds in the isles of Fionia, Laaland, and Falslor, wliere 
some faint vistiges of it are still to be traced in popular 
usages and Viiditions; churches, cathedrals, nionasie- 
ries and abbeys, with their several schools and ont- 
eliapels, were erected, and filled in Mod jiart with 
Saxon priests, who gave bac.k to Scandinavia the spi¬ 
ritual benefits Ihear forefathers had rct-eived from the 
Italian missisnarics of Pope Gregory, and who also im¬ 
parled many temporal advantages by leaching the 
J^anes and Norwegians sundry arts which they had 
hitherto neglected and despised. 

The tranquillity of England, whh'h eonld have been 
secured only by wise and good government, was so per¬ 
fect, that he was enabled to absent himself from tbe 
jsland frequently, and for long intervals, during none 
of wliieh there appears to have been the least commo¬ 
tion or disafrectipn. Yet he did not neglect the riehest 
and fairest of his realms. Ho took nipasuics for re¬ 
converting all the people of the Danelagh, many of 
whom had relapsed into idolatry during the invasions 
and wars which had been prosecuted by his father 
Sweyn and*by himself. He prohibited, -Under severe 
penalties, all pagan rites and observances; he recon¬ 
structed the clmrchcs and monasteries W'liicit had been 
buk'tied, and honoured and enriched the clergy, with 
wiiotn he passe'd niueh of his time. "Under his rule 
the country recovered rapidly from tlie desolation it 
had suffered, and assumed that aspect of Internal tran¬ 
quillity and prosperity which it had enjoyed during the 
last years of the reign of King Alfred. Like that 
great sovereign, Canute was cheerful and accessible to 
all his subjects, whether Danes or Saxons, and took 
great pleasure in old songs and ballads, and in the 
society of poets and musicians. He most liberally pa¬ 
tronised the scalds, minstrels, and glcetnen,—the musi¬ 
cians and poets of the time,—and wrote verses himself 
in the Anglo-Saxon dialect, which Were orally circu¬ 
lated among the common people, and taken up and 
sung by them in the streets and market-places. His 
l»opularity wast hereby greatly increased. It does not 
appear that he possessed anything like the learning 
and literary industry of tbe great Alfred, but his ao- 
quirciiiciits must, for the time in which im lived, have 
been very considerable, and he must always take rank 
among the '* royal authors.’^ A ballad of his compo¬ 
sition long continued to be a favourite with the Eng¬ 
lish people. All of it is lost except the first verse. 


* S.ixoii Cliuiiilcle, .v.o. IC2S. 
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whid> has boon preserved through the naonkirii chro- 
jiiclers of the great house of Ely, wlio were more inter- 
psted tlian ali other men in its preservation, for it was 
written in praise of tbhir establishment, to which 
Canute and his ^ueen were great benefactors. The 
interesting royal tragment is simply this:— 

Merle lungen the muneche* binnen Sly 
Tha Ciiut Ching^rew there by; 

HoWetii, etiibtes. noer the laud, 

Anti here we thes munecbes saeng. 

That, is, literally,— ^ 

Merrily (sweetly) sung tlte roouks within Ely 
(VVhfiu) that Ciiute King rowed thereby j • 

Kow, knights, near the land, 

And hear \re these moukt' song. 

Being iu verse ai^d in rhjfhte, it is thought taat Ca¬ 
nute's words are reported in their original form; or 
that th?y cannot at any rate have been much altered.* 
The verses are said to have been suggested to the 
royal Dane one Say as he was rowing wiln some of his 
warlike chiefs on the river Nene near Ely Minster, 
t>y hearing the sweet and solemn music of the mo- j 
nastic choir floating on the air and along the trauq^uil 
water. The Ely Insturian says that in his day, after ' 
the lapse of a hundred and fifty yoavs, the song was 
publicly sung among the people, and remembered in 
proverbs. 

It should appear that the monks of Elf were long 
accustomed to sing it themselves in honour and in 
grateful remembrance of their benefactor. One of 
them, four centuries after the death of Canute, thus 
Latinized the single verse u hich was'ali ^Jiat then re¬ 
mained of it: 

Dales caiitaveruut Moiiachi iu Ely, 

Dnin Caiiutuii Itex iiavigaret urojie Ibi, * 

Nunc, niilites, navigate {iropiiui ad terrain, 

Et simul audiamua muiiachorum harmonlain." 

Canute had no Asser, like Alfred. If it had Iteen hi% 
fortune to have such a biographer as the honest earnest 
monk of St. David, bis fame would have been greater, 1 
and bis history fuller of picture than it is. The grate¬ 
ful monks of his favoured miusler, tRough nut good 
biographers, recorded Caitutc's many visits to their 
house, and in so doing preserved incidentally several 
little anecdolet and traits of character. From these we 
gather that the great conqueror irasa little rqgn, merry 
and jocose, fund of rural spurts and simple pleasures, 
magnificent upon public occasions, and at all times 
munificent to the church and churchmen; and without 
these brief monkiah details, which are mixed up witii 
inventories of the rich presents he made to Ely Abbey, 
we should know very little indeed of the personal cha¬ 
racter of this remarkable sovereign. 

The monks say that he had a singular affection for 
the fen-country and for their chuieh, which was even 
then a magnificent structure; and that he scvei al 
times took oce.asion to keep the festival of the Puriiica- 
tiuii of the Virgin Mary with great solemnity and a 
boundless hospitality at Ely Abbey. They tell one 
story which is both picturesque and humorous—a 
good subject for the painter as well as the poet. 

One year, at the season of the Purification, the 
weather was uncommonly severe, and all the rivers, 
meres, and sarrounding waters were fro:ion over. The 
courtiers recommended the king to put off his visit to 
Ely, and keep that holy festival in some oUier godly 
house, whither he might repair without the risk of being 
drowned under breaking ice; but such was the love 
the king bore to the abbat and monks of Ely that he 
could nut be prevailed upon to take this advice. Ca- 

• ‘ Sketches of the History of latenUure and Learning in Eiig- 
laud, with sneciniena of tlie iirilteipal writers,' by George L. 
Craik, M.A. 


i nute proposed going over the ice by Sofaam mere, which 
was then an immense sheet of water, declaring tbit if 
any one would go before and show him the way, he 
would be the first to follow'. The courtiers and sol¬ 
diers hesitated, and looked at one another with some 
confusion. But there chanced to be standing among 
the cr^d one Brithmor, a churl or serf, a native of 
the hW Jtf Ely, and nicknamed Budde or Pudding, 
from his stoutness; and this fat man stood forth and 
said that he would go beibre the king and show him 
the way. “ Then go on in the name of our Lady,’’ said 
Canute, “ and I will followfor if the ice uii Sohaui 
mere can bear a man so lai gc and fat as thou art, it 
will not bleak under the weight of a small thin 
like me!” And so the churl went forward, and Canute 
the Great followed liim, and the courtiers, one by one, 
and with intervals between, followed the king; and 
they all got safely across the mere, with no other mis¬ 
hap than a few slips iftid tumbles on the slippery ii c, 
and Canute evon as he had proposed kept the festival 
of the Purification with the monks of Ely. And in 
recompense for his opportune services the fat man 
Btilhmer was made a free man, and his little property 
was made free; “ and so,” imnchulea the chronicler, 

“ Brithnicr’s posterity continue in our days to be free¬ 
men, and to enjoy their possessions as free by virtue of 
the grant made by the king to their forefather.” 

At times his queen accompanied him in his visits to 
Ely, and gave magnificent gifts to adorn the church. 
The old monks describe in rapturous terms certain 
altar-cloths, adorned with plates of gold and gold 
fringe, which Queen Emma gave them at one of her 
visits. , 

Canute founded the monastei-y of St. Rennet of 
Holme, and the great abbey of Saint Eduiundsbury in 
honour of the Saxon king and martyr St. Edmund. 
He recovered the body of Alphege, the bishop of Can¬ 
terbury, whom the Danes had so barbarously murdered, 
and removed the relie-s with great solemnity to Canter¬ 
bury, where they were deposited iti the Cathedral as 
those of a saint and martyr. These were very popular 
acts with the Saxons, and gave no offence to the now 
thoroughly converted Danes. Yet, according to one 
of the monkish historians, the translation of the body 
of Saint Alphege was not effected without violence on 
the part of Canute, and terrible discontents on the part 
of some of the English people. In these times, and 
indeed long after, town would fight against town for the 
possession of the dried bones of holy men or other relics, 
without thinking that Heaven could be displeased with 
strife aud bloodshed in such a cause; and it was by no 
means uncommon for the people of one place to pro¬ 
cure by fraud or by forcible theft the relics deposited 
in the church of their neighbours, such fraud and theft 
being considered as meritorious achievements when¬ 
ever they were attended with success. The monastic 
histories abound with these occurrences. 'Hic citizens 
of London had obtained possession of the body of Saint 
Alphege, and wl^i Canute claimed It in order that it 
ndght be re-interred at Canterbury, its more proper 
resting-place, they refused to give it up. “ Then,” said 
Canute the king, " must it be done by force." And he 
calleji together a warlike force, and between double 
lines of men armed with sword, pike, and batile-ap, 
the mortal remnant of the good Alphege was carried 
thraugli the streets down to the nver side, and em¬ 
barked in one of his own right royal ships—which Was 
probaldy the great flag-ship of hii^ father Sweyn, for it 
is described as being dragon-shaped, with tuc sharp 
head of a serpent at its prow.* The ship glided down 
the Thames and landed its precious freight at that part 

* Accurdini; to Matthew of Westriihister, King Canute took 
lip the body of tli« Saint from its grave in Lcniduit with his own 
liands. < 
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of the coast of Kent which >• nearest to Canterbury— 
soinewbcrc near tlie spoUwhere the villaso or town of 
Hcrne'-bay now standa The Londoners lamented the 
loss tliev had sustained, but did not attempt to recover 
the body.'*' Until the canoniaation of Thomas a’B«:ket 
St. Aipbege was held in highest honour at Canterbury: 
pilgrimages ivere made to bis tomb, and tlie fierce 
Uaiiish warriors or their immediate descendsINs went 
thither witli the peaceful Saxons. 

Canute, as a legislator, paid the greatest attention 
toecdesiastical matters, laying it down as a rule that 
rcligbn must be Uie basis of all civil polity and good 
government. He, however, coupled hims^f with re¬ 
ligion and the church. “ Tliis then is firs|'' said he, 
id his dooms, or laws, “ that above all other things ye 
should ever love and worship one God, and hnaui- 
mously observe one Christianity, and love King Ca¬ 
nute with strict fidelity.” 

Large allowances must be made for the state of 
Christianity in those ages, and for the faith and super¬ 
stition of a Scandinavian prince and legislator who had 
only recently been converted from paganism. Yet 
there is an earnest and solemn grace in the manner in 
which lie recommends all men to honour their spiritual 
teachers, to pay them their dues, to seek frequently 
God’s churches for the salvklion of their souls, and to 
keep those churches in good repair, and with suitable 
adornmenlB. He says inhis dooms;—“ It is very justly 
incumbent on all Christian men, that they very strictly 
observe grilh and frith towards holy things, and holy 
orders, and the hallowed houses of God; and that they 
reverence every holy order, according to its rank : be¬ 
cause much and great is that which the priest has to 
do, for tbff behoof of the peojilc, if he justly please his 

Lord.And we order, that every Christian man 

learn so that he may at least be able to understand 
aright the faith, and know and repeat tlie paternoster 
and creed : because with the one every Christian shall 
pray to his God, and with the other manifest his faith. 
Christ himself first sang Pater Koster, and taught that 
prayer to his disciples; and in that divine prayer there 
are seven prayers. Therewith, whosoever inwardly 
says it, he ever sends to God himself a message regard¬ 
ing ever) need a man may have, either for this life or 
for that whicli is to exirae. But how can any man ever 
inwardly pray to God unless he have an inward true 
love for, and a right belief in God ?” 

In these dooms Canute revised and revived all the 


best of tbc ancient statutes of the Saxon kings. It is 
said that although he did not make them himself, he 
caused these laws to be strictly observed in every part 
of the kingdom. But it should appear that tome of 
those dooms were his own, or were at least new in 
English jurisprudence. The season and the place are 
recordedj but we do not find the date of tbe year in 
wiiicb this code was promulgated. It opens willi these 
words;—“This is the ordinance that King Canute, 
Ifing of all England, and King of the I)anc8 and 
Norwegians, decrejcd, with counsel uShis AVitan, totlic 
praise of God, and to*tbe honour of Simsclf: and that 
was at the holy time of mid-winter, at Wincbe8ter.”t 
Like AJfrcd he promoted the making of good roads 
through the country, and made severaJr roads himself. 
Being so fond of the fen-country and so often in it, he 
could not blit be sensible of the capital want of that 
iflistrict—roads, and canals for draining. The gyrly 
ipohks bad done much, but a vast deal remained to do, 
'^eveu until our own aime. Canute, however, raised in 
r, the midst of the meres and niu-siics that noUe caiise- 
i^^way called |be King’s Dclf (w the King’s Dyke, which 
, “S The Saxoit Cbroniiite give* a diffemit account of the trans- 
haiini of the body, utd luwi^i the date 1023. 
t * Ancient Lsm and Initimtcf of Enj^land.’ Published by the 
^CMunhriouen on the Pnldie Record* of tbc Kingdom, 1840. 


still connects Peterborough and.its ancient and glorious 
abbey, with Kamsey. In va{ious continental countries 
it is the fksbion to commemorate tbe maker of a gr^at 
or difficult road by erecting a tablet at the road-side, 
inscribe with his name, hia titles or honours, with the 
dates when the work was begtm and finished, and 
occasionally with a few other brief particulars.. These 
tablets occur rather frequently ^mong tbe lofty and 
difficult passes of the Apennmes, in tbe Pontine marshes, 
and in the marshy country near the banks of the Po. 
We ought to have some such memorial among us, and 
surely thece ought to be some tablet or obelisk in¬ 
scribed with the name of Canute on tbe King's Delf to 
remind the traveller of tbe antiquity of the work and 
of tbe fame of him who fii-st made it 
In the year 1030 our great monarch of the 
north made a pilgrima^ to Rome, with a view, 
it is said, to expiate the bloodshed and,.primes 
which paved hia way t* the English throne. There 
can be no rcascmablc doubt that hjp devotion and 
superstitionliad much to do with tins long journey; 
but Canute may also have been impelled by other 
strong motives, for there was still much to learn, in 
government and the useful arts, at the eternal city, 
and it seems that a sort of royal and ecclesiastical con¬ 
gress had been appointed to meet there this year, to 
deliberate ufion the means of bettering the condition of 
Christendom. Whatever were the mixed motives and 
objects of tAe journey, it is admitted that it was highly 
beneficial to tlie heart and understanding of Canute, 
and to tbe peoples over whom he ruled. He is repre¬ 
sented as starting on his journey to Rome equipped 
like a coniiqpn pilgrim, with a wallet on his back, and a 
pilgrim’s staff in his band; his carls, knights, and other 
attendants being equipped in the like manner.. 'The 
departure and the journey must have abounded in 
picturesque incidents. Alfred when a boy had gone 
the same road with his father, haSl crossed the same 

f tunendous mountains by the same rugged paths, and 
lad paused and knelt on the same sunny slopes from 
> which the wayfarer catches the first view of the eternal 
city. 

Canute rematned a considerable time at Rome, in 
company and conference with other sovereign princes. 
On his return homeward he purchased in the city of 
Pavia, for a hundred talents of gold aAd a hundred 
talents of silver, the riglit arm of St. Augustine, “ the 
great doctor.” This precious relic he afterwards pre¬ 
sented to tbe church of Coventry, obtaining by tbe 
donation many friends and many prayers. He visited 
an the mofii. celebrated churches, abbeys, and monas¬ 
teries on or near to his road, praying at their shrines, 
and making gifts to them, and giving alms to the poor. 
According to a foreign chronicler, all the people on 
his way had good reason to exclaim—“ Tbe blessing of 
God be upon the great King of the English." 

On recrossing tbc Alps, Canute did not make bis 
way direct to England, but went into Denmark, where 
he staved several months, having apparently still some 
troubles and difficulties to settle in tnat country, where 
hia countrymen complained tnore than once of the 
partiality he showed to tbc English. He, however, 
dispatched the abbot of Tavistock wiA a long letter of 
explanation, command, advice, and exhortation, ad¬ 
dressed to “ ^clnoth the Metropolitan, to Archbishop 
Alfric, to the uisfaops and chiefs, and to all the nation 
of the English, both nobles and commoners, greeting.’’ 
“ThiB interesting letter, remarkable for its mildness and 
simplicity, appears to have been carefully treasured. 
It is given entire by that bast of English chroniclers 
William of Malmesbury, who was born about the time 
of the Norman cuimuest, and the substance of it is 

f ;iven by several old Danish and Norwegian chroniclers, 
t has been well said that it contiasta singularly with 
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the early education of the son of the fierce and heathen 
Sweyn, and with the first «act8 of Canute’s own reign. 
It begins with explaining the spiritual motives of nis 
late pilgrimage, and the nature of the spiritual power 
of the successor of St, Peter, It then continual:— 

*’And be it kndwn to you all, that at the solemn fes¬ 
tival of Easter there was held a great assemblage of 
illustrious persons; to wit, the Pope John, tlie Emperor 
Conrad, and the chiefs of all the nations (omnes prin- 
cipcs gcittium) from Mount Garganus to our own 
northern sea. They all received me with distinction, 
and honoured me with rich presents, I have received 
vesads of gold and silver, and cloaks and garments of 
great price. I discoursed with the lord pope, the loril 
emperor, and the other princes, on the grievances of 
my people, English as well as Danes. 1 endeavoured 
to obtain for my people justice and security in their 
joiirueyg to Rome; and, above all, that they might not 
iienceforward be delayed on IHb road by the shutting 
up of tiie mountain-passes, the erecting pf barriers, 
and tlie exaction of licavy tolls. My dcuiands were 
granted both by the Emperor and King Rudolph, who 
arc masters of most of the passes; and it was enacted 
tliat all my people, ns well iiierchants as pilgrims, 
should go to Rome and return in full security, without 
being detained at the barriers, or fordbfl to pay unlaw¬ 
ful tolls. 1 also complained to the lord po|^ that such 
enormous suras had been extorted up to tni| day from 
iny archbishops, when, according to custom, they went 
to the Apostolic See to obtain the pallium; and a 
decree Avas fortliwilh made that this grievance likewise 
should cease. Wlicrcfore I return 8i^^ce^c thanks to 
God tliat I have successfully done all thafol intended 
to do, and liave fully satisfied all my wishes. And now, 
tlicrefovc, he it known to you all, that I have dedicated^ 
iny life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice,’ 
and to observe the right in all things. If, in the time 
that is past, and in*lhe violence and carelessness of 
youth, 1 have violated justice, it is my intention, by 
the help of God, to make full compensation. Tlierc- 
forc I beg and command tliosc unto whom T have in¬ 
trusted tlie governinciit, as tlieyAvish to preserve my 
good will, and save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to poor or rich. Let those who are noble and 
those who aro jot, equally obtain their rights, accord¬ 
ing to the laws, from wliich no deviation sliall be 
allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to 
the jiowerful, or for the purpose of supplying my trea¬ 
sury. I Avant no money raised by injustice.” 

The concluding paragraph of the epistle had rcfeiir 
once to the clergy.* “ I entreat and order you all, tiio 
Bishops, Sheriffs, and Ofiicers of my kingdom of Eng¬ 
land, by the faith which you owe to God and to me, so 
to take measures that before my return among you all 
our debts to the church be paid up; to wit, the plough 
alms, the titlie on cattle of the present year, the Pemr- 
pence duo by each house in all towns and villages, the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk- 
siiot at the feast of St Martin to the parish church. 
And if at my return these dues be not AA'holly dis¬ 
charged, I wiil punish the defaulters according to the 
rigour of the laws, and without any grace. So fare ye 
Avell." 

It is said that after the visit to Rome Canute Avas 
milder and juster than he had been before,, and that 
inasmuch as he was concerned he acted up to the spirit 
of his famous letter. He reigned four or five years 
longer, and these appear to have been years of tran¬ 
quillity and happiness for England. No power from 
beyond sea roula touch oiff coast or disptite the sove¬ 
reignty of the ocean Avilh his fleets; and the turbulent 
and roai-audtng Scot^ Cumbrians, and Welsh Averc 
chastised and kept in awe by his English miliila. 
Makoliu, the Scottirii king, is said to have become his | 


liegeman, or to have acknowledged his supremacy. 
The “ Basileus” or emperorhf the Anglo-Saxons—-for 
this was the title which Canute took to himself in the 
latter fast of his reign-could thus boast that the 
English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Danes, the Stvedcs, 
and the Norwegians were Ids suyects; and ho was 
called the “ King of Six Nations." Throughout Europe 
he was looked upon as the greatest of modern sove¬ 
reigns. Conraij the Emprt-or, Avho claimed to be the 
representative of the imperial Cmsars, and supreme 
head of the Christianized and holy Roman emi)ire, 
might make a sIioav of prouder titles, hut in extent of 
real dominion, in wealth and poAver, Conrad Avas as 
nothing coShpared witli Canute, the dcseendant of the 
pirate^of Denmark. The ability, the energy, the in¬ 
dustry Avhieh could keep such vast and distant coun¬ 
tries together, and bring so many barbarous, Avarlikc;, 
and cruel people witliin the pale of Christendom, must 
have been altogether extraordinary. Tlic disseverance 
Avhich immediately followed his death is a proof that 
the union depended on the personal character ami 
genius for government of Canute the Great. In Eng¬ 
land he had the rare art and happiness to make a con¬ 
quered people forget that they had been conquered, 
and Uiat he aa'Ss a conqueror and an alien. When tlie 
first cruel excesses Avore over, and when his throne was 
established in peace, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have 
ceased to consider him as a foreigner. The chroniclers 
scarcely ever allude to his foreign birtli: Avitli lliem he 
is Rex Nosier—our King; our King, just and good; 
our pious King," &c. No doubt his accomplishments 
as a ])oct ill the Anglo-Saxon language aided in bring¬ 
ing about this advantageous and rare resist, Avhicli 
must liaAc been further yiromotcd by liis reverence for 
the old Anglo-Saxon latvs, by his zeal for the Christian 
religion, and by his exceeding liberality to the Anglo- 
Saxon cliurch. 

It Avas after liis return from Romo, and Avhen he Ar.as 
in the plenitude <»f his poAver, that the iullowiug uni¬ 
versally knuAvn incident is iclated of him and his fiat- 
V*ring courtiers. One day, disgusted Aviih their extra¬ 
vagant adulations, he determined to read these courtiers 
a practical lesson. He caused his golden throne to ho 
placed on the verge of the sands oh the sea-sliore as 
the tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and 
putting ids jewelled crown upon his head, and seating 
himself upon the throne, he addressed the ocean, and 
said—“ Ocean! The land on which I sit is mine, and 
thou art a part of my dominion; therefore rise not, 
but obey my cominauils, nor jiresume to wet the edge 
of niy r<tjral robe," He sat for some lime silent with 
his eye ii.xed on the broad water as if expecting obedi¬ 
ence ; hut the sea rolled on in its immutable course, 
succeeding Avaves broke nearer and nearer to his feet, 
the spray flew in his face, and at length the skirts dl 
his garment were Avclted and his legs were l)alhed by 
the waves. Then, rising and turning to his flatterers, 
Canute said—“ Confess noAV Iioav frivolous and vain is 
the might of an ewrtlily king comyAared to that Great 
Power Avho rul£« the elements, and says unto the 
ocean. Thus far shall thou go and no farther!’’ The 
monks conclude«thc epilogue by saying that bo forth¬ 
with .took off his ciuAvn, and, depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. Tiiere 
is a grand picture in this story, and we Avould not quarrel 
with^bc triteness of the moral, as Milton does in his 
dislike of kings and courtiers.* • 

* Tlir panage in Milton is rharaeferistic and droll. 

“ A truth so evident of itself, as ] said liefore, finif iiiiless to 
slmtne his court llutlerers, Avbo Avould not else Ij« ciaivinced, 
Canute needed not to have gone wet-dnxl lioiiip. Tlie best ig 
from that time forth he iicvcr would Avtar a erown, esleeuniig 
earthly royally contemptible and vaiti.”— Hist, of EmjlMul to 
the Norman Conquest, 
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Canute died at Shaftesbury in t\)c year 1035, in tlio 
month of November. H* had relg-nw over England 
aeycnteen years. H» a^ seems to be rather uncer* 
tain, but the j)robabiIity is that be was not mgrc than 
forty-two or forty-three years old. He was buried at 
Winchester, in the old minster, the naual place of in¬ 
terment of the Saxon Icings. His English subjects 
mourned his death, for they had been happy under his 
dumiuion, and foresaw future storms. Many' were the 
eulogiums paid to him in after times, wlien the country 
was as yet full of his traditional fame. 

The quarter of a century which followed hia demise, 
and preceded the Norman Conquest, was, h| liad been 
anticipated, an unhappy time ; and in the tgccs of his 
sons, and the feebleness of Edward the Confessor, the 
last sovereign of the line of Alfred and Ccrdic, tRc vir¬ 
tues and the vigour of tlm great Dane were made more 
brilliant l>y contrast. In the midst of their sufferings, 
the Englisn people were wont to say these things would 
not have been if good King Canute liad lived. His 
sons wcfic 80 unworthy of him, that the people took 
refuge in a scandal, and declared that two of them could 
never have been begotten by him. Harold Harefuot, 
they said, was the son of a cobler, and Svveyn the sun 
of a priest; and both had been imposed upon the liero 
and wise man by A Ifgiva, his acknowledged concubine, 
daughter of the caldorma.') of Southampton. There 
was another sou, HardicamUe, who was considered as 
legitimate, or as the child of Canute’s lawful wife, 
Queen Emma; but this yoiilli was as far as were Sweyn 
and Harold from inheniing the great qualities of the 
deceased king, who had never intended that Hardi- 
canutc shpuUl have any share in the government of 
England. Canute's design was that his dominions 
shoiild be divided among the three young men, and 
this without any apparent prejudice or preference for 
legitimacy; fur l‘’nglan(l, by far the bi-st and richest 
oitiun, was to go not to Haidicanute, the lawful son, 
ut to Harold, his reputed son by Alfgiva. IJsrdi- 
canute was to ascend the throne of Denmark, and 
Sweyn that of Norway. It should soeni that these two' 
last-named jwinces were both on the Baltic, and in 
possession or some power tlrere, as sub-reguli, or under¬ 
kings, or viceroys, when Canute died. But Harold, 
held to be the cobler‘s son, and well f^nown in England, 
met with many oppmients, who, not knowing the 
diaracter of the absent Hardieanutc qnitc so well, set 
up a cry that to him, and not to Harold, the crown 
rightfully bcl«ngf*d. It would be a great mistake to 
apply our rules of legitimacy and priinogeiiiture to 
these times. Bastardy, particularly ui royal families, 
was no bar in these days; and out of several Suns, or 
nephews, or brothers, or cousins, the must promising, 
or the most popular, or most {Miwerful individual was 
chosen to suetced to the throne. It took the church 
and the canonical law three or four centuries mure to 
establish firmly a different rule. But Harold the illc- 
gittmate being unpopular with the Anglo-Sa.xons, oi 
the greater part of them, the ('all was/aiacd for Hardi- 
canute. At the same time .all the dwellers lu the I)<(nc- 
Wh, and'all Ih.; great thanes north of the river 
Thames, supported tlic elaima of Hanpld: and « hen, 
after a time, the influential citizens bf London took 
this side, tile cause of Hardieanule seemed afiimst 
hopdeas. But as his mother. Queen Emma, excited 
bentelf in his favour, and was aided heart and hand by 
the great Earl Godwin, tlie people south of the Thames 
took up their arms,'sod declarcni that they would 6ght 
for the absent Hardicaunte. A fierpe war was immi¬ 
nent, wigsif it was wisely determined to efloct a com¬ 
promise by means of the Witenagemot. That great 
natiomd Oohncil. meeting at Oxford, decided that 
^Hartild should have all the provinces north of the 
•iftTtomea, n^itb X>hdon for his capital; and that Hardi- 


I Canute should have all the country south of that river. 
I Queen Emma and the gre^t Earl Godwin governed 
his portion for Hardicanute, who did not nuinc back 
to England until after the death Harold, which 
happened after a very short reign, in 1040. Then 
Hardicanute returned from the Baltic, and was 
crowned full King of England. He caused the 
body of Harold to be dug out q^' its grave and cast 
into the Thames. This was an oppressive, lyianiiical, 
and brutal reign ; but in duration it was shorter even 
than that of Harold. That passion for strong drink 
which Canute had overcome, had an entire mastery 
over Hardicanute. It is said that while in Denmark 
he was never sober, and in England rarely, lie died 
most nwally drunk. Tiierc was a great marriage-feast. 
Goda, daughter of Osgod Clapa, a wealthy Englislt 
tliane, was united to Towid the l*roud, a powerful 
Dane, banner-bearer to Hardicanute. The king^raiied 
the feast with his prese||^e, and the feast w'as Ueld at 
Clapaham, the Igime or home of the^ weallliy Clapa, 
the father or the oride, which is now none other than 
the suburban village of Ciapliaro.* The chroniclers 
lament that Englishmen learned their exccssivt' gor¬ 
mandizing and uonjeasurablc hlling of their bellies 
with meats and drinkg liom. the example of Hardi- 
catuile. On this4ugli o('casion the*young man drank 
mure than usual. At a late hour of the night, as he 
stood up to pledge that jovial company, he fell down 
speechless Vith the winc-cui> in 4iis hand, upon the 
rushes which strewed the hall. He was raised u]i, 
and carried into an inner chamber; but word he never 
spoke more, ami he was soon carried from Clapham to 
the royal vpuk'hrcs at Wmehester. And thus, in 
drunkenness, and in the year 1(112, ended in England 
the dynasty of (Fannie the Gr('at. Counting from 
ftie liinu of C.'inute’s accession, it had lasted only twenty- 
five years. 

j * Sir Kraiieis I’.ilgr.ivi* : ' IlUlmy of Kii,;;lanil (lining l!i 
Anglo-Saxon IViiod.’ 
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NOTES UPON A LIVING SLOl'H IN THlS 
GARDENS OK THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

For a considerable period a living sloyii has existed in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society; and as this is 
tlic first instance, so far as is known, of this singular crea¬ 
ture being brought alive to this country, a few remarks 
upon the anitffal, drawn from actual observation, may 
not be uninteresting; and the mure so, a»it is but 
within the last few years that the misrepresentations 
respecting it have been cleared away,—■misrepresenta¬ 
tions in which writers on zoology, with little pbiloM- 
phical acumen, have followed each other, taking their 
key-note from the florid but erroneous details of Buffon. 
A ntomenta reflecticri, indeed, on the acknowledged 
fact that these animals, natives of the vast and dense 
forests of South America, arc essentially arboreal in 
tbeir habits, might have induced naturalists to pause 
before tliey set them down as cripples “ sent into thw 
brealbiug world but half made upand that lamely 
and clumsily, as if “ Nature’s journeymen” had made 
them, and not made them well. Such ideas are incon¬ 
sistent with philoso]>hy; and, besides, not a little pre¬ 
sumptuous, inasmuoh as they involve the admission 
that the Creator may fail in the workmanship of his 
hands. Such an admission may not be intenewd, but 
certainly it is a fair deduction from their own premises. 
So far, however, is the sloth from being the wretchedly 
deformed creature which il has been represented, that 
it is one among-thousands of examples which might be 
particularly selected as an instance of design and w is- 
dom. Among the branchA of the trees, the sole resi¬ 
dence of the sloth, it is active and alert, and displays 
the utmost case travelling from branch to brand.', sus¬ 
pended by its hooks (for intdsucb are its claws modi* 
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lied), with singular address ; and when climbing, 
throwing itself into various singular attitudes, indica¬ 
tive of perfect security. From these few preliminary 
remarks, we shall at once proceed to our notes on the 
individual in question. 

On entering the room in which the sloth at the 
Zoological Gardens is kept, we perceived it ding¬ 
ing to a Btafli which was placed in its cage for its 
convenience; it was apparently asleep; its bead 
was doubled do»vn between its fore limbs, and the 
face buried in the fur of the chest; the limbs Were 
drawn together, and it appeared huddled up, so as to 
presontAn almost ball-like figure, attached to the under 
side of the BlafT. On being l ouscd it protruded its head 
from between its fore limbs, gazed around it, and 
began to move. Its actions, and the contour of 
limbs, particularly the tournuie of its hinder limbs, 
forcibly reminded us of the orung; while its singnlav 
muzzle bore great resemblance to that of the common 
bat. It appeared, when roused, to recognise its keeper, 
and was evidently pleased %vitli Ins playful caresses, 
demonstrating its satisfaction by twisting about while 
on its back, or while clinging by its hind feet to the 
siafl' repeatedly opening its mouth, and uttering a low 
growling tone, acroinpanied by occasional expirations 
sounding like “Yah” feebly uttered. The freedom of 
its limbs was surprising; for though on the ground it 
can 8nly drag itself along, yet on its perch, or clinging 
to the wire-work of its esige, it wsed them in every 
direction. It used its claws with much address; in the 
same manner as the long hook-like toes o»fingers of 
tlie oruMg. antagonising with the elongated narrow 
palm or sole, act as grasjwrs, so the hook-like claws of 
the sloth, conjoining Mth the long narrow palms against 
which they press, constitute admirable organs of secure 
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pr^nsion. We observed it frequently, while clinging, 
stretch out one of its arms, the cominrative length of 
which, as in the orang, is conspicuous, and seize a 
distant object, or hook itself on to another support, 
turning its head about, and earnestly gazing at what¬ 
ever attracted its attention. It is daily alioived exercise 
in a large den, within which are various perches and 
branches, formed into a tree; and aometimea if the 
weather be fine, it is allowqd to climb about one of the 
trees in the paddock adjoining the building in which it 
is kept. Under these situations its actions are very 
ainuung; and though it generally proceeds leisurely 
from branch to branch, yet it often travels up them, 
or along their under side, with (!un8iderab)4 alertness- 
While thus suspended by its hooks it is fond of making 
the branch to which it clings vibrate for a considerable 
time, by its powerful muscular impulse. The muscles 
of all the edentate order (to which the sloth belongs) 
are remarkable for vigour; and in this animal they 
possess astonishing energy: hence by its own exertion, 
while clinging wuh the back downwards, it is easily 
enabled to shake the branch till it violently vibrates. 
We think it is Mr. Waterton who says that when the 
wind blows the sloth travels. May not the waving or 
vibrating motion of the branches under the influence 
of the wind act at an excitement to the sloth,* and 
animate it to action ? and when the sloth agitates the 
branch itself, may it not he from a desire to increase 
or produce the motion from which it receives pleasure ? 
or IB it merely from a simple animal impulse to strenu¬ 
ous muscular exercise ? Were it a frolicsome, lively 
creature, we sliould say the latter ; but such is not the 
case. 

In its ifttural condition the sloth lives on young and 
tender leaves and buds, especially those, as Mr. Burchell 
states, of a species of Cccropia; but the present indi¬ 
vidual is fed upon plain soaked biscuit, and appears 
in excellent health and condition. We observed that 
it champs its food, thereby bruising it between the 
simple cylindrical molars, without any’lateral or 
grinding action of the lower jaw. There are no,| 
front or incisor teeth; but the canines appeared to 
be large and sharp, and the intelligent keeper in 
whose care it is placed informed us that, when irritated, 
it would bite with great severity. Nor is it destitute 
of other means of defence. It strikes very violently 
and rapidly with its long powerful arms, making a 
sweeping blow at its opponent; and we can easily ima¬ 
gine what a lacerated wound its huge, sliarp, hook-like 
claws would inflict; but on the CTOund, to which it sel¬ 
dom or never resorts in a state of nature, it throws itself 
on its back, and both strikes and endeavours to grapple 
with its antagonist. Kirdicr informs us that a sloth, in 
possession of Father Torus, professor of the Jesuits in 
America, had a sloth which, after clinging to a pole for 
forty days, without meat, drink, or sleep, was taken 
down, and subjected to the attack of a dog, “ which 
after a little white the sloth seized with his feet, and 
held him four days, till he died of hunger.’’ This ex¬ 
treme tenacity of life, and long-enfuui ing irritability 
of the muscular fibres, together with other important 
anatomical peculiarities, which we shall not now de¬ 
scribe, indicate a low grade in the scale of the mammal 
series of animala 

Rigid and liook-like as the claws are, we noticed 
that the animal could Use them well, not only as grasp- 
Ulf^book■, but also as holders: it moves them toge- 
tfaw, and can not o ily draw anything towards itself but 
can take up portions of its food and so convey it to the 
mouth- Jlsviug no iucisors it cannot browse on the 
leave! or buds, but it collects them by means of its 
sbUwb, aufl.thus feeds itself. 

In a state nature the sloth never drinks; the 
^ moisture of- itc .vegetable diet being sufficient; and the 
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moisture of the soaked bucuit is \hc oal^ fluid taken 
by the individual in question. The 'alvine excretion 
occurs only once a furtnigltt. Though, as W'e have 
said, this individual seems to be plea^ with the 
keeper’s play, writhing itself about, and uttering a low 
growl, yet it appears on the whole extremely apathe¬ 
tic. It betrayed not the slightest sign of fear, or dis¬ 
composure, when we approached and touched it; ou 
the contrary, it even made its wajT towards us, and ex¬ 
tending its arm endeavoured to take hold of us, fixing 
at tljc same time an intent gaze upon ue, or upon 
whomsoever came near it. Its eyes, indeed, have a 
very singuTar staring expression; they are placed wide 
ajuart, and are quite circular, appearing to have no dis¬ 
tinct lids: the iris is of a red nazel, with a very small 
pupil in the centre. The bat-like muzzle is abrupt 
and short, and term i nates broad and rounded, in a large 
moist black nasal space, distinctly marked, in which 
are two large circular nostrils, widely separated from 
each other. The muzzle, as far as the eyes inclusive, 
the lower jaw exempted, is naked and of a dusky black. 
The mouth is su placed that it cannot be seen unless 
the head be turned or the animal be on its back; it is 
underneath the muzzle, which expands, as it were, be¬ 
yond it, and is reflected below to meet it. The form 
of the mouth is,|,n acute angle, of,which the apc'x is 
foremost; it shuts remarkably dose; the tongue is 
smooth an^long. The head is large and rounded, and 
the cars arc concealed by the fur, which has not that 
dry withered and crisped character so remarkable in 
other species of tliesc animals, but is long, soft, and 
straight. The specimen in question is closely related 
to the Collared sloth or Ai {Bradypm collaris), which 
differs in many points from tlie Common three-toed 
Sloth; it will very likely ]irove to be an undcscribed 
/pecies. 'i'he upper surface of the head and ail the 
four limbs arc blaekish-brown: this colour also ex¬ 
tends to the cheeks, but is there interspersed with 
whitish hairs. The back, the sides, and the whole 
‘under surface of the body are whity-brown; this 
colour also fringes the back-part of the hind legs; it 
also {lasses over the shoulders, thus separating the dark 
colour of the .arms from that of the head. I'otal 
length of head and body two feet six inches. The hair 
on the shoulders is five inches long. 

'fhat this animal should live and thrive in our cli¬ 
mate is a matter of some surprise, and certainly proves 
the judicious nisinagement bestowed upon it. Mr. 
Burchell kept these animals both at Santos, in Brazil, 
and also at rara, near the mouth of the river Amazon; 
lut ‘hough in their native country, and supplied with 
their natural food, they died in the fiourse of about two 
months. Mr. Waterton, however, appears to have been 
more successful. Lesson says that tuc two-toed sloth 
does not see well by daylight; and from the contrac¬ 
tion of the pupil of the eye in the present individual, 
we could not help suspecting that, in its native climate, 
it is crepuscular in its habits; undoubtedly, however, 
the eyes are adapted to the sombre gloom of the deep 
and humid forests in which it habitually dwells; so 
that, in one sense at least, it may be said to be cre¬ 
puscular. 

The sloth produc(.'8 only a single young one at a 
birth : it clings round the body of the mother, and is 
thus carried about, suspended, as its parent travels 
along the under side of the branches. 


THOMAS FULLER. 

[Contiauad ftom p. ISO,] 

Shortly before the Iftstoration, he was called 
upon to resume his old station at the Savoy, and 
after the king's return was made one of the royal 
chaplains. In that unfailing storehouse of the 
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I/)ndon-lifc gossip of this period, the ‘ Diary of Satnoei 
Pepys,’ there is a notice of Fuller'a preaching, on 
which Pepys passes one bf his usnal odd judgments. 
“May 12 (1661). At the Savoy, heard Dr. Fuller 
preach upon David’s words, ‘ I will wait with patience 
all the days of my appointed time, until my change 
comes;’ but methought it was a poor dry sermon. 
And I am afraid my former high esteem of his preaclj- 
ing was more out *of opinion than of judgment.” 
Fuller a poor dry preacher I This is as good as Pepys’ 
criticisms on Snakspere and Butler. Samuel nas 
some other entries in his journal about pur author 
worth quoting. "Jan. 22 (1660-1). I met with Dr. 
Fuller; he tells me of his last and great book that^s 
coming out: that is, the History of all tho Families in 
England; and could tell me more of my own than I 
knew myself. And also to what perfection he had 
brought the yrt of fhemory; that he did lately, to four 
eminently great scholars, dictate together in Latin, 
upon dillWent subjects of their proposing, faster than 
they were able»to write, till they i*ere tired.’’ The 
Doctor did not, however, itisert any account of Pepys' 
family, as we find by a subsequent entry. "Feb. .6 
(1662). To Paul’s churchyard, and there I met with 
Dr. Fuller’s ‘English Worthies,’ the first time that 
rror I saw it; an^ ao sat dowti rei^gig in it; being 
much troubled that (though he had somp discourse 
tvith me about my family and arms,) he says nothing 
at all nor mentions us, cither in Cambridgeshire or 
Norfolkshirc. But I believe, indeed, our family were 
never very considerable.” Notwithstanding this slight, 
the good man bought the book some twenty months 
afterwards. “ Dec. 10 (166J)). To Sts Paul's church¬ 
yard, to my bookseller’s, and could not telt whetlier to 
lay out iny money for books of pleasure, as plays, which 
itiy nature was most earnest in; but at last, after seeing; 
('haucer, Dugdalc's ‘History of St. Paul's,’ Stow'a 
‘ Lomlon,’ Gesner, ‘History of Trent,’ besides Shak- 
spere, .Tonson, and Beaumont’s plays, I at last chose 
Dr. Fuller’s ‘Worthies,’ the ‘ Cabala' or ‘Collection of 
Letters of State,’ and a little book, ‘ Dcliees de HoHande,’ 
with another little book or two, all of good use or 
serious pleastirc; and * lludibras,’ both*parta, the book 
now in greatest fashion for drollery, though I cannot, 

I confess, see enough where Iho wit lies. My mind 
being thus seized, I went by link home, and so to my 
office, and to read in Rnshworth; and so home to 
supper and to bed.” Allusion is made in one of the 
above extracts to Fuller’s memory, of which many mar¬ 
vellous anecdotes are told. Ilis Oxford biographer says 
“ he undertook once in passing to and fro from Temple 
Bar to the farthest conduit in Cheapside, to tell at nis 
return every sign as they stood in order on both sides 
of the way, repeating ihcm either backward or forward, 
as they shonld choose, which he exactly did, not missing 
or misplacing one, to the admiration of those that heard 
him.” A feat of no small magnitude, seeing that every 
house then bore a sign ; but we suppose this may be 
taken with a little abatement. As also that he could re¬ 
peat five hundred strange words at twice, and a aennon 
at once, hearing without letting slip a word. He says 
himself, “none alive ever heard me pretend to the art 
of memory who, in my book (Holy State) have de¬ 
cried it as a trick, no art; and indeed is more of fancy 
than memory. I confess, some ten years since, when I 
came out of the pulpit of St. Dunstsn’s East, one 
O'ho since wrote a book thereof) told me in the vestry, 
before credible people, that he in Sidney College bad 
taught me the art of memory; I returned unto him 
that it 'vas not so, /f>r / could not remember that I had 
ever seen him before f whlbb, I conceive, was a real 
refutation.” We should think so too; about one of 
the most sufficient on record. When before the Triers 
it is said he was desired to giVe them “ some proof of 


his extraordinary memory, upon which he promised 
them, if they would restore a certain poor sequestered 
minister, never to forget that kindness as long as be 
lived.”* 

There now appeared some prohahility that he would 
be promoted to a bishopric. He had been called upon 
to preach before the king, who is reported to have 
resolved on his early preferment. But his preferment 
was not to be to an carthlj^dignily. In August, 1661, 
at a time when*Londou wqs suffering from one of its 
periodical visitations of sickness, he preached at the 
Savoy a marriage sermon for a friend. He was ill 
when he went into the pulpit, but he finished bia 
sermon, thimgh with difficulty; at its conclusion, “he 
sat down, not able to rise again, but was fain to be led 
down the pulpit stairs, by two men, into the reading- 
desk.” He was carried home, where hie fever iu- 
creased; and on the Thursday following he died.* 

Having thus traced his life it remains for us to see 
wliat he accomplished in it. In looking at the intel¬ 
lectual character of any roan it is, of course, proper to 
bear in mind the time in which he wrote and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed. The seventeenth 
century, we need not say, was a most remarkable one: 
from the strongly-excited feelings of the people in this 
couiftry on many questions of highest concern, there 
was a clashing and general ferment in minds of every 
variety of temperament with the results of which all 
are more or less familiar. Tlie theological writers 
partook of this excitement, and there is a greater 
diversity of intellectual power displayed in their writ¬ 
ings than in those of the divines of any other age; yet 
among them Fuller stands alone. He is the most orL 
ginal writer among them—perhaps the moft original 
writer of his age. Wit is what is most striking in him; 
it is not his only excellence by any means; but it is 
that which colours everything he touches. As we liavc 
seen, he freely uses it in the pulpit, whore no'v it 
would of course not be tolerated. South, some twenty 
years his junior, also has an abundance of wit in his 
•sermons, but there is this vast difference—while South 
uses his most plenteously in rendering ridiculous the 
sectaries whom he so dislikes. Fuller's is never directed 
against any person or body of men. Frobably there 
conld not be another writer named, with such a weapon 
at command, who used it so gently: in no page he ever 
wrote is there either irony or sarcasm. Ilis lip never 
curls into a sneer. Gentle as a child, though mirth- 
fulness is the essence of his character, it is as harmless 
as a child's full-hearted fun. Abundant as is his wit, 
its richness is equally so; because it is fed from an 
im^iiiaMoii fertile, c.vuberant: but the exercise of 
it is a never-failing source of surprise. It plants a 
flower on the barest rock, forces mirth out of duliiess 
herself, even from clay strikes a spark. What siibjccj: 
on earth could he less promising than a list of names 
of towns ? Yet he manages to make it yield some plea¬ 
santry. In his Fisgah-sight of Palestine (in the ‘ Holy 
War’), he thus notipes some of the places:—“ Tyre, tho 
Ihiyal Exchangemf the world. Epliek, whose walls 
falling down gave both the death and grave-stonos to 
‘27,(100 of Benhadad’s soldiers. Harosbetli, the city of 
Sisera, who, for all his commanding of 900 iron cha¬ 
riots, awas slain with one iron nail. Oecapolis, a small 
territory on both sides of the Jordan, so iklled of ten 
cities it contained ; though authors woiiderfally differ 
in reckoning them up. The river Kisbon, God’s 
besom to sweep away Siscra's arny. Shiloh, whert 

• Pejiy* ha* llii* entry in hi* Diary, Aug. 16. " It is *ach a 

■ickly time, botii in (he city and country cverywhdv (of a lort 
of fever), that never wai heard of almoil, uiilin* itwaiia plague- 
time. Amniig others the famous Tom Fuller i* dead of it; and 
Dr. Nicholls, Dean of 8t. Paul's; and my Lord General Muuk 
is very dangetoudy ill." 
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the ark waa lone leigcr; and where Eli, heart-broken 
with bad news, crake his neck with a fall. Asbdod, 
where Dagon did twice homage to the ark, not only 
tailing bare, but putting ofi’ his head and hands. Ekron, 
where Beelzebub the god of flies, had a nest or tem¬ 
ple. Timnatb, whence Samson fetchl his wife, whose 
eniihalamium proved the dirge to so tnanv Philistines. 
Gaza, chief of the five satrapies of the Philistines, the 
gates whereof Samson carritd away ; and hither being 
sent for to make sport in the house of Dagon, acted 
such a tragedy that plucked down the stage, slew him¬ 
self and all the spectators. Edrci, the city of Og, on 
whose giant-like proportions the rabbins kave more 
uiant-Iike lies. Gadara, whose inhabitants roved their 
swine better than their Saviour.’’ And this is but a 
small selection. The monuments still extant within or 
without the city of Jerusalem, he says, “ arc reducible 
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to one of three ranks; 1, nertaiiily true; as the moun¬ 
tains compassing it, which use standards too great and 
too heavy for either time or war to remove. 2. Of a 
niixt nature; where the text is true, but superstition 
and fancy have commented on it. 3. Stark lies, 
witliout a rag of probability to hide their shame; 
where the believer is as foolish as the inventor im¬ 
pudent. We will bundle them together, and let 
the reader sort them at his discretion; for it is as 
hard to fit the throats as to please the palates of 
men; and tliat will choke one man’s belief, which 
another wkl swallow as easily credible.” He notices 
the people almost as oddly as the places they in- 
*^hibit. The Phoenicians were so ingenious “that 
their fingers might seem all of bone, so strong and 
hardy to endure any labour; and yet all of flesh, so 
flexible and limber to any employment.’' 



^Stnun Church, frum Ute uonli eaat.J 


STONE CHUnCH. 

One of the most interesting and elegant specimens of | 
our early English architecture lies .about two miles 
north-west of Uic pretty town of Darttord. and is easily 
accessible from Gravesend. It is the large and ancient 
rhunh of Stone. The advowson and manor were 
given in 00.^ by Ethelred to the church and see of 
Rochester, to which it still belongs: and the bishops 
of RiKhester had formerly a palace here, in w hich they 
occasionally resided. In a valuation of the latter end 
the reign of Henry HI. it is stated that the annual 
rent “in money..aitd in hens, eggs, plowshares, wood, 
and in the stream, ’ amounted to 2 g/. 13s, 74rf., besides 
a mill which paid -Ws. per annum. There was also a 
castle in the parisli, held in the leign of Edward III. 
by Sir John Norlhwood, the estate atUched to which 
was sometitnss reputed a manor, and after iassing 
through several possessors, became the prop rty ot‘ 


Dr. Thomas Plume, who by liis will bequeathed his 
estate of Stone Castle, and a farm at Ludeley, also in 
Kent, for the augmentation of livings of less value 
than (SOL per annum in the diocese of Uoehester, and 
for the preaching of twenty-six sermons in the summer 
half-year eVery Wednesday alternately in the churches 
of Dartford and Gravesend. He likew ise left a sum of 
money for the establishment and maintenance of a Pro¬ 
fessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, known as Uie Plu- 
mian Professorship. Of the castle nothing now remains 
but a part of an old tower in the present mansion. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is supposed 
to have been erected in the place of an older one, pro¬ 
bably founded by the Saxons, about the time of Edward 
III., the period when tlie second form of the Gothic— 
the decorated—was displacing the early English. It 
is in good preservation, although on January 14,1638. 
a violent storm of wind, thunder, and lightning, 
damaged it considerably. The steeple was burnt, and 
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t he heat is said to have been so intense as to have 
melted the bells. It is picturesquely situated on the 


side of a hill rising from the banks of the Thames, and 
has recently been repaired in a judicious and tasteful 
manner. In it we have a good deal of the trefoil, qua- 
trefoiU rose, and other ornaments of the decorated 
Gothic. The interior exhibits another beautiful feature, 
tall and slender columns linked by light and ele^nt 
arches, dividing the nave from its two aisles. The 
chancel is seen throu;th a single arch of the same 
graceful 'form. Traceriei^ arches on each side show 
the circular figure which is so common in the early 
English style. A more flowing tracery prevails in the 
windows, especially the large east one. Round tlie 
chancel runs a low range of trefoil-headed arches, in 
relief, spi^inging from slight pillars of grey marble. 
The door-head presents a cluster of rich mouldings one 
within the other. The tower is extremely curious for 
its scientific construction. Not to mar the lightness of 
the nave and aisles, it is open beneath on three sides, 
which rest on arches. At the same time, to give it 
stability, the fourth side is solid from the foundation of 
the church, supported by two graduated buttresses of 
considerable strength and jirqjection, and by two light 
and elegant fl}'ing buttresses that shoot directly atliwart 
the north and south aisles. Such tact and precision 
are evinced in the design and execution of the.towcr, 
thaf it has been from the first, is, and is likely to 
remain, immovable and solid as any piece of Gothic 
workmanship in the land. The chapel adjoining the 
chancel was built by a lord of Stone Castle of the reign 
of Henry VII., Sir John Willshyre, Knt., comptroller 
of the town and marclies of Calais. He and his lady 
were interred under a rich altar •tomb, with an arched 
recess behind, where, in addition to niches and other 
ornamental work, there is a cornice of grapft and vine- 
leaves, and the arnts of Sir John and Dame Margaret. 
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This chapel was for many years in ruins, but has now 
been restored. 

In Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments* is engraved a 
remarkable brass in Stone Church. Such metnorials. 
we may take this occasion to observe, were hut in very 
partial use before the middle of the present period; 
after that tliey rapidly became general among all ranks, 
were often extremely elaborate in {mint of ornament, 
and of elegant design. I'be brass in the cbaticcl of 
Stone Church is inlaid in a Slab in tiie pgvement, about 
six feet in length. The figure represents a priest in 
his canonical vestments standing in the centre of a 
cross composed of eight trefoil arches, and adorned 
with vine-leaves. I'he stem of the cross ^ses from 
four steps, and on it is the Latin inscription "Hie 
jacet dn's Joh'es Lumbardc quondam rector eccl'ic dc 
Stone, qui obiit xii die niensis March Anno d’ni 
M*. cccc". viii®.’** Another inscription is on a scroll over 
the priest's head—’* miserere mei dcus sed’m inagnam 
m’iam luaraand a third round the face of the 
arches, being a te.\l from .lob xix. 25, ‘‘credo q’d rc- 
demptor meus vivit et in novissimo die dc t'ra surrec- 
lurus, sum ct in came mea videbo deo salvatorem 
meum.”l The whole has been completely restored. 

Near the south-east boundary of llie parish, on the 
road from Green Street Green to Rclsum, is a ])lacc 
called Sh(!ll-bank, from the circumstance of a stratum 
of marine shells being there dcjjosilcd. It is about a 
foot in depth, containing shells both bivalve and tur¬ 
binated. 

The living is a rectory of the net annual value of 
765/., and the parish by tiie last census is stated to' 
rioiitain about acres, and to liavc U)66 inha¬ 
bitants. ,_ 

ON THE SAGACITY OK CERTAIN NATIONS 
IN TRACKING THE FOOI’STEPS OF 
MEN ANI> ANIMALS. 

Thk skill with which the Arabs of the Desert and the 
free Indians of America rca<i and explain llic impres¬ 
sions whicli the feet of men and animals have left on 
the ground, has suggested to the novelist some of his 
most interesting and surprising incidents; but, ad- 
mittiiig that his details, derive some colour from an 
exuberant fancy, there still remains enough to excite 
our admiration ami astonishment, when the subject is 
examined by the light of truth, instead of that of 
fiction. 

The importance of this knowledge will be at once 
appreciated by considering, for a iiiouient, the nature 
of the countries where it is exercised. The general 
appearance ()f the Arabian desert is that of "a vast 
plain, tenninated on all sides by the horizon, where the 
eye seeks in vain for some intervening object to rest 
upon ; and after passing over a dismal w'astc of sand, 
or scorched brambles, it iciurns to enjoy relaxation in 
the herbs and other property of wbieh the Arabian is 
himself die bearer. A deep and dismal silence reigns 
over this heavy landscape: no beast, bird, no insect 
IS seen to diversify tbe sad uniformity of the scene." 
In the prairies of America similar features are pre¬ 
sented, altliough a more cheerful surface than dry sand 
gladdens the eye, for they are inosily covered with a 
verdant green turf of grass six or eight inches in 
height; and, in their season, wild flowers and straw- 
lierties arc abundant. In such a situation, w hen the 
horiaon everywhere presents a jierfect straight line, and 

* Hew lies 5r.wler John I.ombnnle, kite rector of the church 
of Stone, who iliul on it>e rath day of (he munlti of March, a.d. 

* 

t Pity »*«, la'rd. .iccoiding to thy great mercy. 

For 1 knoW'tbal my ttedieiiier livelli, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day tqw> the earth. 


nothing is seen to rise above it, ‘the traveller is then 
“out of sight of land," to use an expressive phrase of 
the country; and “ he feels weak and overcome when 
night falls; and he stretches his exhausted limbs 
apparently on the same spot where lie slept the night 
before, with the same prospect before and behind him 
—the same canopy over Jiis head, and the same cheerless 
sea of green to start upon in the morning.” 

As m the acquisition of every»kind of knowledge 
difierent individuals'show difierent degrees of skill, so 
among the Bedouin ArabN the knowledge of the athr 
or “footstmiB” varies according to the rapacity of the 
student. 'Fhe most diligent and successful students in 
this art (for sucli it may be called) can generally decide 
|%dm an inspection ot the impression in the sand, to 
what individual of bis own or of some neighbouring 
tribe tlic footstep belongs. Hy the depth of the im¬ 
pression, he judges whether the nuRi cairicd a load or 
not; by the distinctness of the tiacc, he knows vj^lielher 
the man passed that day or one or two days previously; ■ 
by the regularity of the intervals between ilie steps, ho 
decides whetlicr the man was fatigued or not; and by 
collecting and reasoning upon these and similar data, 
he calculates the possibility of overtaking the man, and 
decides accordingly. In fact, it is almost impossible 
for a Bedouin to hope to escape detection in any clan¬ 
destine proceedftt^^, because, says Qurckhardt, “ his 
passage is recorded ui«on the road in characters that 
every one of his Arabian neighbours can read." 

In pacing through hostile districts the Bedouin 
guides will not allow a stranger to walk; for if he wear 
shoes, the impression will at ouce detect liim; and if he 
go with naked fej;t, the mark of his step,'being less full 
than that of .a Bedouin, will also show that a stranger 
has passed that way, and he will probably be pursued ; 
for the Bedouin naturally argues that a man who can 
ffl'ord to entertain a guide must have something to lose. 
The constant employment of tlic guide during (he 
march is to exauune the iuipressiSna on the sand, by 
l^'liich lie judges of the safely of advance or of the 
necessity for retreat. 

The Arab is also familiar with the printed footsteps 
of his camels, and of those of his nearest iieigbbuuis. 
He can Icll, frofli the impression, whether a cuiuel was 
pasturing and not cariying a load, or mounted by one 
pensoii only, or heavily laden. If the marks of the two 
fore-feet be fainter or deeper than thosO of the liiml 
ones, he jpdges of tlic state of the animars health, and 
this serves him as a clue to discover the owner. “ la 
fact,” says Ouvckliardt, “a Bedouin, from the impres¬ 
sions of a camel's or of his driver's footsteps, draws so 
m!Lny conclusions, that he always leaHissoinelhiiig con¬ 
cerning the beast or its owner; and in some cases this 
mode of acquiring knowledge appears almost supm- 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect is 
wonderful, and becomes particularly ust'ful in the pur¬ 
suit of fugitives or in searching after cattle. 1 have 
seen a man discover and trace the footsteps of his camel 
in a sandy valley where thousands of other footstefis 
crossed tbo road in every direction; and tliis person 
could tell the name of every one who had passed there 
in the course of that uiurning. 1 myself found it often 
useful to know the impression made by tbe feet of my 
own companions and (auiicls; as, from drcumstauccs 
which inevitably occur in the Desert, travellcis some¬ 
times are separated from their frienda” This enter¬ 
prising traveller has known instances of camels being 
traced by their masters during a distance of six days' 
journeys, to the dwelling of the man who had stolen 
them. 

The North American liglians find their way over 
the prairies by following in the trail of previous travel¬ 
lers : they also discover, by the prints of the feet, and 
other marks and signs perceptible only hy themsehes, 
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not only that men have passed through a particular 
jiath, but tliey can distinguish the articular nation to 
which they belong. and«whether thevare friends or 
euGinies. A remarkable insbutce of this {acuity is 
given by Buchanan, of which the following is an 
abstract:— 

In 1755 a most atrocious murder was committed by 
a party of Indians on fourteen white settlers within 
five miles of Shamokin. The surviving whites in their 
racre determined to take their revenge by murdering 
a Delaware Indian who happened to be in their power. 
He was friendly to the whites, and by them held in 
general esteem; so much so, that Uiey fatniharly called 
him Duke Holland. This Indian, satisfied that his 
nation was incapable of committing su foul a murder* 
in a time of profound peace, told the enraged settlers 
that it was (he act of some wicked Mingoes or Iroquois, 
whose custom it was to involve other nations in wars 
with c%ph other by committing midnight murders, and 
causing some other people to be suspected as the mur¬ 
derers. He wv> unable to convinoe bi^ accusers of 
the innocence of liis countrymen, until he offered to 
accompany a party in search of the murderers, whom he 
undertook to discover by tlie prints of their feet and 
other marks well known to him. This proposal was 
accepted, and he led a party of .whites into the tracks. 
'I’hey soon arrived’in tlic most rockjpjlarts of a moun¬ 
tain, where no white man could discover a single 
track, for they had to leap over a number ^of crevices 
between the rocks, and in some instances to crawl over 
them. Suspecting treachery, they threatened the In¬ 
dian with instant death, unless he convinced tlicm that 
he was really following a trai k. 'J'hp Indian did so 
in the most unreserved manner; he pointed out to 
them that the moss on the rock iiad been trodden down 
by the weight of a human foot, or torn and dragged 
forward from its place; in one spot he showed that 
pebbles or small stones on the locks had been removed 
from their beds by the foot hitting against them; that 
dry sticks by being trodden upon were broken; and 
in some places an Indian's blanket bad been dragged 
over the rocks, and remorod or loosened the leaves 
lying there,—all which the guide poinU'd out as he 
walked along, without even stopping, *At last arriving 
at the foot of the mountain on soft ground, when* the 
tracks were deep, he discovered that the enemy wore 
ciglit tn nOrilber, and from the freshness of the foot¬ 
prints he concluded that they mnst^kc cncanipcd at no 
great distance. Such was indeed the case, for on gain¬ 
ing an eminence on the other side of the valley, tlie 
Indians were seen encamped; some having already 
laid down to sleejk while others were drawing off their 
leggings; and tlie scalps they had taken were hanging 
up to dry. ‘‘See!”said the guide to his astonished 
companions, “ there is the enemy; not of my nation, 
but Mingoes, as 1 truly told you,” He advised them 
to wait until Uiey should be asleep, and then to put 
them to death; • but the whites seem to have been over¬ 
come with fear by the adventure, and hastening back, 
reported the number of the Iroquois to be so great tliat 
they durst not venture to attack them. 

But if the Indians are thus skilful in discovering and 
explaining the tracks on the ground, they are also in¬ 
genious in concealing their own “ trair whenever it is 
necessary to do so. For this purpose they walk as 
much as possible in the water, along the margin of 
marshes or rivers, on the trunks of fallen trees, or 
wherever the foot makes the least impression. To con¬ 
ceal their numbers, a large body will walk m file, one 
behind the other, each placing his foot on the print 
made by his fmerunner, v^ilc the largest fool oi the 
company brings up the rear; by which contrivance a 
large b^y appears to consist of only one man. They 
sometimes attach to their fedt the hoof of the buffalo 


and the paw of the bear, and run for isilea in the wind¬ 
ing course of these animals. 

If the grass of a prairie takes fire, it does not destroy 
the traU, because the grass being generally beaten offers 
some resistance to the fie, and partly escapes its fury, 
so that it‘remains “a green line upon a sea of black 
but in the succeeding season, when the new grass is 
grown, the trail is so mucli obliterated that the expe¬ 
rienced eye of an Indian can alone detect it. 

In the “roiyng prairiei^ of the wesU'rn wilderness 
a wide extent of country il often composed of a suc¬ 
cession of hills and ridges; these ridges cross each 
other in a transverse direction, and form large dips 
and ravinfs producing an appearance of hopeless con¬ 
fusion to the eye of an inexperienced traveller; there 
is, ho^vcver, for every district a principal or dividing 
ridge, which forms, as it were, the backbone of the 
range to which it belongs. The first quality of a guide 
through an unknown range is to have “a good and 
quick nye fur hitting off the dividing ridge;" but it is 
still quite necessary to follow in the trail, and it is 
often a painfully exciting crisis when it is lost; hours 
being often consumed in seeking fur it. When vei^ 
indistinct, it is usual to divide a paity and make them 
go abreast twenty or thirty yards ajiart, so that when 
the ^rail is missed by one, it may be discovered by 
another. 

The Honourable Mr. Murray, in bis wanderings 
among the Pawnees, describes this method of travel¬ 
ling by distinguishing the dividing ridge and following 
the trail. As he was often in fear of an attack from a 
liostile tribe, he soon became expert in reading the 
trail and deciding whether it was left by friend or foe; 
by buffalo, borse, or deer. He could tell a»war party 
from a huiitiiig or migrating party: in the one case, 
the trail of the hoises or the slighter tracks of men's 
fe(*t were alone seen; in the other the tracks of the 
squaws and children were apparent, together w'ith 
those of the long curved poles on which their lodges 
arc stretched. It was also not difficult to distinguish 
a mid-day from a night camping-place: in the former 
were found some cut branches which sheltered the 
party from the noontide sun; in the latter, generally, 
some scraps of charied wood, or round marks in the 
grass, sliowiiig where a fire liad been made. Even 
whore these indications are u anting, as in the open 
level prairies, there arc othei-s which enable an Indian 
to estimate the number of the parly and their hoi'ses; 
wliether llic former consisted of men only ; the time 
that had elapsed since they passed; wnether they 
made a short or a long halt, and many other parti¬ 
culars. 

Ill following the trail of a large number of persons, 
Mr. Murray found great difficulty in striking it after 
coming to a place where tliey had camped, for paths 
ran in every direction ; some to wheie the horses had 
been pastured; others to the neaicst water, Sec, In 
sueh a case, the safest way is to pay no attention to the 
various ground-marks, but to keep straight on in the 
general directio\which the trail bad borne ]>reviously 
to reaching the camping-place. 

Mr. Biirchcll while travelling in the wilds of 
Southern Africa found the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
as well as many of the tribes of the interior, admirably 
quick and discerning in every circumstance connected 
with the track of animals and waggons. They could 
distinguish almost with certainty the foot-mark of 
animals closely resembling each other, although to a 
Kurofteaii eye no difference eoulu be detected even 
when pointed out. They examine carefully the form 
of the footsteps, their distance apart, and llJeir gu-atei' 
or less depth in the soil. These marks, togellicr with 
a knowledge of the different situations preferred Uy 
each species, lead them to conclusions in which they 
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seldom err. In estimating the time elapsed since the 
animal had passed, they notice the effects of the sun, 
the wind, or the rain; if these have not altered the 
freshness of tlie impression, they conclude it to have 
been made since the last of these occurred: if the im¬ 
pression appears to have bccti made on wet ground, 
but is filled with duiit, or sand, or leaves, they know 
that the animal must have passed since the last shower, 
but before the storm of wind. Of this nature there 
arc a multitude of other irircumstances frdm which 
ihey deduce information, and cases occtwred frequently 
when this knowledge proved of the utmost importance 
to Mr. Burchell and his party. 

On one occasion they discovered tlie track of a 
waggon, and after a careful scries of observations,'it 
was decided that the waggon had passed two years 
before, and that its direction was to the south-east. 
At first the track was not very discernible; but one 
of the Hottentots having noticed the middle stems qI' a 
low shrub to be broken down close to the ground in a 
manner different from that in which they would have 
been broken by the foot of any animal, immediately 
examined all around at the distance where the other 
wheel should have passed, and soon discovered other 
similar apiK^aranccs. All the stems or branches were 
observed to incline forwards to the south-east in tlie 
direction the observers were travelling, because *it is 
obvious that a wheel would push forward any small 
bodies or obstacles in its way. The same conclusion 
was druivn from those stems which had not been 
broken down, but the. hark of which had been torn. 
Those which had been beaten to the ground still 
remained in that position; but “ we observed,” says 
Mr. Burchell, “other shoots rising upright from them, 
and from these btuiig of two years’ growtli, \vc drew 
the conclusion that it must have been two years since 
the waggon had passed that w ay.” 

Thus it will be seen that in widely separated parts 
of the world, and under very dissimilar (.•ircumstances, 
a high degree of skill is attained in the art of reading 
the tracks of animals, &c. on the ground, and the 
acquirements of the aborigines of Southern Africa in 
this respect would lead to a belief that their powers of 
reasoning and reflection are not so low as they are 
said to be by most travellers. It is tiuc that tlieir food, 
clothing, and personal safety so greatly depend on 
knowledge of this kind, as to make them acutely ob¬ 
servant of every thing relating to it; but may it not 
bt’true that, if stimulated by equally powerful motives, 
their mental faculties would soon be equal to higher 
undertakings than reading the footsteps on the 
ground ? 


A Behjian Fat-m.— Nr.ir Abut we met wiili one of the 
lOnallcsl farma vrliicli will niaiiilaiit u family without otlier work 
—it woa barely five acrea. Tlie liouae was murli larger than 
sucli an occupation warranted ; but it waa an old farm-faouae, 
and the laud nad been dividrd into amall l>uldiii;e<, leaving only 
five acre* to go will* Ibc b»ine. There waa a *mall orchard of 
alawit a quarter of an a.'ro, in which therofwere aome thriving 
apple itiul pium-trora. The groas under tlieae was good, and the 
only cow which tJ*e man hud wo* led by the wife in a halter to 
grace there for a »hort time every day, apparently more to give 
her esercia<‘ than for the food »he could pick up. Tlie giaas 
aeemed to liave Ijeeii out for her in another part. Tliis cow bad 
eoit eiglit pounda, and tlie man regretted that he bad not bud the 
mean* to purchase a second, as lie could have maintained two 
very well, llxdf of the land waa in wheat, the other hiflf iu 
clover, fla*, and pitak' s; *o that the clover did not recur sooner 
tiiaii every iiath year, the flax and (lotaloc* in nine. A* *ion aa 
the wheat wa* reaped he hegan to hack the stiihhlc nloiit four 
SitelHM deep with a heavy hoe, and a$ tost as he got a pi(*ce done 
it waswwu with tuinlpi, after havin,: had svime of the content# 
of hit utiniedauk poured over it; for, small os the farm was, it 
h ui its resefvfltr ^ ihU preciont manure. Thu* a considerable 
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portion of the wheat stubble wa* *oon covered with young turni)i» 
of a quick-growing cori, which, if »olrn in the begitming w 
middle of Anguit, were fit to pull in November and DeceinMr, 
and were stored iu tlw cellar fur winter uie. There waa a tmall 
patch of Cameline, which wa* town lew for the seed than for the 
stem*, of wbitdi he made broom* in hi* leisure liour* in winter. 
Butthese hours could be but few, and only when suow covered 
the ground, and prevented him from digging aiid trenching, which 
was a constant operation; for the whole live acres had to be dug 
in tlie course of tue year, and as nxuch q/ it as (losslble had to be 
trenched, the soil Wing a stiff loam of a good depth, which wa* 
much improved hy ttirrhu mid trenching. Tl^e mil^ and pota¬ 
toes, witli a little salt fiid the fiunify: for a pig*'was fed on 
the refuse of the food given 10 the cow mm a little com. Most 
of the wheat* and all tlie flax, were sold, and mm-e than ]iaid the 
rent, which was not biflir—about lUf. a year, without any ndes, 
tidies, or taxes. Innessant labour kept &e man in good health, 
and his wifitsfa* trot idle. Ttiey had two nr three young children, 
one at the'.'^blrfatt; hut, except the wisli for another cow, there 
seemed no gtoat daHatisfactian with tlieirdot, nor any great fears 
for tlie futhM. tiiey had no parish fund to fall tack upon, not 
even an union-house; hut had they come to wadt hy uuforeseen 
accidents they would liave found the liand of private charity 
ready to help Ihem.—Outh'neg Flemish ILtshandfij. 


Spanish Cigars ,—Not the least among the curiosities of 
Seville is liie tobacco manufactory. Tobacco i» one of the royal 
moiiojiolies, luid it is manufactured in a palace. A very cursory 
glance at this liiigahr estahl!<ihincnt will .yffurd some idea of the 
value of this monopoly. It is a noble auil stately edifice, of a 
quadrangular form, six hundrp.l feet in length hy lour hundred 
and eighty l/oad. It is surrounded hy a moat, and approached 
by a drawbridge, like a regular fortification. S<>l.iieTS are con¬ 
tinually on duty at the entrance and in the oonris—all the 
workneojile are carefully searched every night on leaving the 
estahlishment—aiijl iin cloaks are permitted williui its precincts 
—all precautkins against the abstraction of this piecious weed. 
It employs no fewer than five thousand hands. Of these, three 
thousand are women—almost all of whom arc employed in 
twisting cigars. Of tlie two thousand men, a great {Kirtioii are 
similarly occupied ; while a considerable number arc employed 
‘n the manufacture of the different afticlcs and implements 
which are required iu the cstablishinenl. Women are preferred 
Tor the manufacture of cigar*, as lightness and delicacy of touch 
are of importance in this branch of the husinesi. Two immense 
halls are set a^art for the cigar-twisters—one for tlie men and 
the other for the w^omen. The largest of these, in which three 
thousand women are seated, busily engaged in rolling up the 
iVagrunt leaf, each with a little basket of bread and %tit beside 
her for diiitier, presents a very extraordinary spectacle. The 
work is performed with amazing Ta|udity,ttnd aisingleindividual 
will iffil up fmni lire hundred to six hundred cigars Mr day. 
Tlie.tiiue w lobmu il from 7 o’clock a.h. to 4 r.M. ' One jiart 
of the process is sufficiently disgusting, but, out of consideration 
for the lovers of cigar*, we refrain from mentioning it.—/lee. W. 
Fobs.tsoM. 


The Anglo-Saxon Church and Improvemetii Agrieultme .— 
The estates of the lay proprietors were cultivated by the com¬ 
pulsory labour of bondmen and theowos, or slaves : but in every 
monastery the greater number of the brotherliond wiu devoted to 
the occupation of husbandry; and the superior cultivation of 
their farms quickly demonstrated the difference between the in¬ 
dustry of those who workeii through motives of duty, and o1 
tliuse whose only olijecl wa<i In escape the loss of their bolding.'! 
or the lash of the surveyor. Of the lands bestowed on the monks, 
a considerable |xirtiun was oiiginally wild and iiiicultivated, 
siurounded by marshes, or covereil with forest*. Tliey preferred 
such situations for the sake of retirement and cimloniplatioii. 
and as they were of less value, they were more freely bestowci! 
by their benefactors. But every olutuclc of nature and soil wa 
subdued liy tliiikiinweatied industry of the monks. The forest, 
were elearetl, the waters drained, road* opned, bridges erected, 
and the waste land* reclaimed. Plentiful harvests waved no 
the coast of Northumbria, and liixuriniit meadows started fron, 
the fens of the Giivii. The sn]ierior cultivation of severn! 
counties in 'England IS originally owing to the labours of tlie 
monks, who, at this rxirly period, were the parents of agriculture 
as well as of the atls.~-LiHgard‘s Historg and Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church f 
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[R4>ygLl MoBpitnt of KatlierliyS Il«gent'!> Piirk.] 

ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAdL. her husband, Kinf; Henry, there should be bestowed, 

in form aforesaid, upon one thousand poor men to eacli 
The Royal Hospital of St. Katherine wa.s sfounded in a half-penny. 

1148, by Queen Matilda, wife of King Stephen, for a In 1442 privileges of a most remarkable kind were 
master, three brothers chaplains, three sisters, and six granted to St. Katherine’s, which, wo may feel assured, 
poor scholars, reserving to herself and her successors, never wanted a “friend at court" while there was a 
the future queens of England, the nTtmination of the queen consort. The master had reported that the 
master upon everjjracancy; but she graifted the per- revenues of the hospital were insufficient f^r its main- 

pctnal custody of the hospital to the monastery of the tenance, on which the king, Henry VI., granted a 

Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, which was then ii» charter constituting a certain district in the neigh- 
high repute. The ground on which the hospital was bourhoori of tbn hosiutal a precinct exempt with all 
built was on the oaqi side of the Tower of London, on its inhabitants from all ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
ihe north bank of the river. Tlve site is now occupied diction, cjfcept that of the lord chancellor and the 
by St. Katherine’s Docks. In 125,5 Queen Eleanor* master of the hospital. This charter further granted 
brought a suit against the monks, and acquired the rto the hospital a fair to be held at Tower Hill within 
custody of the hospital and its entire revenues. After the prcidnct every year, for twenty-one d.ays after 
the king’s death she re-founded it for a master, three St. James’s Day; also the assize of bread, wine, 
brothers, three sisters, ten poor women called bedes- beer, and other victuals, custody of weights and inea- 
women, and six poor scholars. Her charter is dated sures, civil and criminal jurisdiction; exemption from 

the 5th of 1273. Had not the original hospital payments of tenths or other quota granted by the 

been dissolved, St. Katherine’s Hospitu would now clergy; also exemption from subsidies imposed by the 
have been the most ancient ecclesiastical edtumunity Commons; and they were to have as many writs as 
in the kingdom: and it is still the fourth in point of they pleased out of the king’s courts without fee of 
antiquity, coming after Peter House, Cambridge, and scaling. The hospital held this precinct as its own 
Merton and Balliol Colleges, Oxford. The queens property and demesne, its revenues being increased 
England are by la^ the perpetual patronesses, it being oy fines fin renewal of leases and by ground-rents of the 
considered, say the lawyers, as part of their dower, houses which it contained. It is said, and with much 
They nominate the master, brethren, and sisters, and probability, that the intercession of Anne Boleyn with 
may increase or diminish their number, and alter the Henry VIII. saved the hospital from dissolution. The 
statutes for the government of the institution. “The revenues at that time appear from a survey to have 
Queen Dowager hath no power or jurisdiction when amounted to 338/. The first master appointed by 
there is a Queen Consort;’’ but “if there is a Queen Queen Elizabeth sold the piivilcge of holding the fair 
Regnant and a Queen Dowager, the latter would have to the Ci^ for seven hundred inarjcs; and he was sus- 
thc power in preference to the Queen Regnant.” In pected of other peculations not very creditable to the 
Queen Eleanor's charter the object of her foundation newly reformed religion. In 18D8 Lord Chancellor 
is stated to be “ for the health of the soul of her late Somers, as visitor, removed the master, and drew up 
husband and of the souls of the peceding and succeed- rules and orders for the better government of the hos¬ 
ing kings and (jttcens.’’ One ol the priests was daily ptta1.*ln 1705 a school was established for the children 
required “ to sing the mass of the Holy Virgin Mary; of the precinct at the charge of the hospital, and after 
another, daily to celebrate the divine service of the day, they left school they were apprenticed and placed at 
solemnly and devoutly for tlie aforesaid souls.” She service. 

ordained that every day throughout the year until the Early in 1824 some of the principal merchants in 
16th day of November, which was the deposition of the City obtained the sanction of government to 
Edmund, the Archbishop and Confessor, there should apply for an act of parliament to construct «ret-docks 
be given, at the ordering dF Uic master and his sue- between the Tower and the London Docks, a space 
cessors, to twenty-four poor men, for the aforesaid which would include the site of the chapel, hospitalf 
souls, twelve pence; and on^the said day pf St. Ed- and entire precinct of St. Katherine; and when the 
mund the Confessor, namqly, the day of the death of act was obtained, the new Dock Company made com- 
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pensation to the hospital, under the direction of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, to the following amount, namely, 
125,000/. as the value of the precinct estate ; 36,000/. 
for building a new hospital; 2000/. for the purchase 
of a site; and several smaller Bums, as coni{wnsatioii 
to certain officers and members of the hospital, whose 
interests would be affected by removal to another situa^ 
tion. The' precinct possessed at this time both a spi¬ 
ritual and temporal courU The spiritual cobrt was a 
royal jurisdiction for all Qcclesiastical causes within 
the precincts, probates of wills, &c.; and appeals from 
it could be made to the lord chancellor only. The 
officers of this court were a registrar, ten proctors, and 
an apparitor. In the temporal court the hi^h-steward 
of the jurisdiction of St. Katherine’s presided, and 
beard and detertnined all disputes arising witMii the 
precinct. A high bailiff, a ])rothoiiotary, and a pri- 
aon were appendages of tlic court. In 1661 the num¬ 
ber of houses within the precinct was 731 ; in 1708 
there were 850; and the number sucoessively dimi¬ 
nished to 505 in 1801, and 427 in 1821, which were 
inhabited by 685 families. 

A site having been granted on the cast side of the 
Regent's Park by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the new hospital buildings were erected there. 
The centre consists of a chapel, with chapter-hrfuse; 
and on each side of the chattel are three houses, those 
on otic side being for the brothers, and the others for 
tbc sisters, with retjuisite offices and outbuildings, in¬ 
cluding a coach-house; and at each end, by the Park 
side, there is a lodge. The residence of the master, 
on the opposite side of the earri^c-road. is situated in 
about two acres of land laid out in ornamental grounds 
and shrubberies. The ancient and interesting rannu- 
ments were transported at the expense of the Dock 
Company to the new chapel, where they have been re¬ 
stored at an enormous expense. The cost of setting up 
and restoring the monument of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, who died in 1448, whitdi constituted the most 
remarkable feature of the old hospital, amounted to 
nearly a thousand pounds; and no expense was spat edi 
which could add to the embellishment of the caitice. 
I.Arge sums were expended for stained glass, and for 
the iron railings and walls round the premises. The 
well and an ornamental pump cost many hundred 

J tounds, and, after all, the water proved totally unfit 
or n^e. The site is so bad, from the nature of the soil, 
as to have required a very large sum for the repair of 
the foundations. 

The affairs of the hospital arc managed by the 
chapter, which consists of the master, the three 
bi'utlicrs, and tlie three sisters. The brothc’.s are in 
holy orders, but are not restrained from marriage; and 
the sisters are usually unmarried, though instances 
jiave occurred of widows being appointed. All im¬ 
portant business must be transacted in the chapter- 
house, and by a majority of the chapter present, as 
voting by proxy is not allowed. The master, brethren, 
and sisters have each a vote, and the t^quisite majority 
of four roust include one of each; Aiat is, the master, 
one brother, and two sisters, or the master, one sister, 
and two brothers. One brother is required to be in re¬ 
sidence constantly, in order to conduct the service in 
the chapel. He is assisted by a reader, who is paid 
lOOi. a-ycav from the funds or the hospital. The sisters, 
as before stated, do nut always reside. The original 
number of ten bedcswomcti has been increased to 
twenty, and an a’.dition made of twenty bedesmen. 
They arc non-resident, and receive 10/. a year for life, 
Wt have no duties to perform. The appointment of 
bedesmen and bedeswomen rests Boluly with the 
faster, and they are usually decayed Biiiall tradcR- 
.jpeopli^ bid aervauts of good character, or other aged 
people, The-Kdiool is on a small scale, and contains 
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twenty-four boys and twelve gills, who are clothed 
during their continuance, and dine at the hospital 
every Sunday. At a suitablo’age the boys are appren¬ 
ticed, with a premium; and on tlie girls going to ser¬ 
vice they receive an outfit, and a sum is deposited for 
them in a savings’ bank. If they conduct themselves 
well, both ei\joy some subseq^uent pecuniary benefit. 
The income of the hospital in 1837 was 5504/., and the 
expenditure 4454/. The sum paid'to the master, three 
brothers, three sisters, and forty bedesmen and bedrs- 
women, amounts to 2100/. a-year. The fines on the 
renewal oi^Ieases arc distributed into three parts ; one 
of which goes to the master, one to the brethren and 
sisters conjointly, and one-third for repair of build¬ 
ings. The master has an income of 12(^. a-year and 
an elegant mansion in the Regent’s Park, situated in 
the midst of its own pleasure-grounds. The three 
brethren have each 300/. a-year, aiffi the three sisters 
each 200/. The real alms-people are non-residi^nt, and 
three or four years ago two of the sisters were non¬ 
resident alse, and'let their residence i« the hospital at 
a rent of 00/. a-ycar each. 


THOMAS FULLER. 

[Conchiticd rrum p. 172 ] 

Fulukh’s diief works are historical and eonlaiii much 
that is liigluy valuable, and are the result of considerable 
research. et it would be idle *o speak of them as great 

works I they are wanting in those qualities that belong 
to a historian of the highest'order. Coleridge, in a 
passage from which ive have already quoted, says, “ Next 
to Shakspere, Lam not certain whether Fuller, beyond 
all Ollier wrtters, docs not excite itf^ic the sense and 
emotion of the marvellous.” If this had been written 
dor the press it would doubtless have been qualified, 
though, in a certain sense, true; but there is a vast 
difference between them. Fuller has left no work 
moulded into a nearly perfect form. He lias enun- 
'clated no great truths such as his own age needed, and 
arc as bright lights to all succeeding ages. There are 
no evidences in his works of any great reach or pro¬ 
fundity of thought. Everywhere is proof sufficient of 
a very high order of intellect, but nowlicie we think of 
tbc highest. Yet there is hardly a more thoroughly 
enjoyable wriler; and his life seems to ^li^e been one 
of/;ujoymetit. Cast upon troublous titiics he escaped 
with as little trouble as any man well could. Seeing 
great and manifest faults on both sides engaged in the 
mighty struggle, he did not like Loid Falkland sink 
iatc melancholy because he could not heartily join 
either, but pursued, as quietly as fiiey would let him, 
Ills own course, taking the cheerful footpath way. But 
we must not trespass further: but will give a few ex¬ 
amples of his mode of writing, and endeavour to 
select them so as to illustrate our remarks. His his¬ 
tories are strange fragroe.ntary pieces inlaid with wit, 
without any regard to the dignity of style or appro¬ 
priateness to tbc seriousncBS of the subject; and the 
wit itself is of every kind, for be is not at all choice 
about its quality, nor always about its refinement: it 
sometimes indeed makes you stand aghast for a mo¬ 
ment, but it is certain to be followed by an explosion 
of most genuine and irresistible laughter. Then tliey 
aboniid with digressions and stories, and these aic 
always well told, and in truth are their most attractive 
portions. Tliere is considerable judgment displayed in 
liis estimation of character; his view of that of the 
Emperor Saladin might be mentioned as an example; 
so clear, keen, generous, and manly: it is, however, 
too long to extract 'We will give, as a sample of his 
mode of narration, in its good and bad qualities, his 
account of a sea-fight between the Genoese and 'V’enc- 
tians ill 1260, from hil ' Holy War.’ The Venetians 
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iuul burnt five*and-t<)'enty of the Genoese ships uhich 
they found jn the haven at Ptolemaia. “To avenge 
this loss the state of Genoa sent from home a navy of 
fifty ships of all sorts, wliich came to Tyre._ There 
met they Eeinerius Zenus, Duke of Venice, widi the 
united power of the Venetians and Pisans, counting no 
fewer than seventy-four vessels well provided. They 
would have fought in the very haven of Tyre, but the 
governor of the citjj forbade it: it would be more 
scandalous to Christianity; the roving fireballs might 
hurt the city, and-sinking ships hinder the harbour; 
besides, die conquered party would probably complain 
of the partiality of the place, that it more favoured one 
side: they should not fight under his nose; if they! 
had a mind to it, let them out and try their fortundPI 
in the open sea. Accordingly it was |)erformed; out 
they go and fall to their work. Their galleys, like os¬ 
triches, used their logs more than their wings, more run¬ 
ning with oars than flying with sails. At this lime, 
before 'ffrdnance was found out, ships were both guns 
and bullets themselves, and furiously, ran one against 
another. Thoy*begaii with this arictatfon : herein 
strength was iiiiich, but not all; iiiniblciiess was also 
veiy advantageous to break and sleiit the downright 
nishings of a stronger vessel. Then fell they to grap¬ 
pling : here the steady ship had the better of it; and 
those soldiers who«best kept their legs* could best use 
their arms, the surest slander being always tVe Mundest 
striker. Much valour was sliowi-d on both sides, and 
at last the victory fell to the Venetian. Th^ Genoans 
losing five and twenty of their ships, fled, and saved 
the rest in the haven of Tyre, after a most cruel and 
desperate battle. And surely sea-fights are more 
bloody than those on the land, e#pet!nllly^sin'-e guns 
came u\), whose shot betwi.\t wind and water (like those 
wounds so often inentioncd in the Scripture under the 
fifth rib) is commonly observed mortal. Yea, full* 
harder it is fur a ship, when arrested and engaged in 
battle, to clear itselff than for soldiers by laud to save 
themselves by flight. Here neither bis own two nor, 
liis horse’s four legs can bestead any; but like acci¬ 
dents they nuist perish with their subjects, and sink 
with their ship.” The above, apart from its odd al¬ 
lusions and strange garnishiiigs, cxlnbits no mean 
jiowers of narration, 

Charles Lamb, than whom few men were ever bolter 
fitted to cajwy his singularities as well as his e.\C(:l- 
lencies, and who was, almost of necessity, a liearty 
admirer of him, says “ Above all, Ms way of*telling a 
story, for its eager liveliness and the perpetual running 
corauientaiy of the narrator happily blended with the 
narration, is perhaps unequalled.” The above d#- 
seri plioii of a sea-fight might serve to show this “ eager 
liveliness,” but wc will add one of his stories; fur the 
complete enjoyment of which, it ought to be borne in 
mind that it is taken from the ‘Church History:’ it 
forms part of his account of the insurrection of Sir 
Tliomas Wyatt in Queen Mary’s reign. “The queen, 
hearing of his commotion, sent an herald unto him to de¬ 
sist, wliich herald came to Sir Thomas's house; decjily 
moated round about, the bridge being drawn \ip, yet 
so that a place like a ford, protended a safe passage 
thereunto. On the inside thereof walked the proper 
case of a man well habited, and his face carrying no 
despair of wisdom therein. The herald asked him 
whether he miglit safely go over there ? to whom the 
other slightly answered, * Yea, yea.’ Bift had not the 
strength of his horse been more than ordinary, he 
either had been drowned in the water, or buried in 
the mud. The herald hardly escaping, fills all the 
hoiue with complaints, that, being an officer sent from 
the queen under the protection of the public faith 
(having his coat, his conduct, upon him), he should 
be so wilfully abused by false*directions to the danger 


of his life by one of Sir Tiiomas's servants. The 
knight, highly ofl’ended at the fault (as gentleman 
enough and enemy to actions of baseness), summons 
all hia servants to appear before the herald, vowing 
that tiib offender should be sent prisoner to the queen 
with his lege bnund beneaUi his horse’s belly, to re 
ceive from her the reward of bis wickedness. The 
herald challcngeth the party at the first sight of him. 
‘ Alas I’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ he is a mere natural; as 
will appear, if you please* to examine him.* ‘ Why 
Sirrah,’ said th# herald, * did you direct me to come ovei 
where it was almost impossible to pass without drown¬ 
ing?’ To whom the other answered, ‘The ducks 
came over not long before you, whose legs were 
shorter thin your horse’s.’ Hercat the herald smiled 
out his anger, adding withal, ‘Sir Thomas, hereafter 
let yoflr fool wear the badge of his profession on him, 
that he may deceive no more in this kind.’” Equally 
good in tlieir way are his digressions. Take one from 
the midst of his description of the siege of Jerusalem 
in his ‘ Holy War.’ “ As for the want of ladders that 
was quickly supplied : for the Genoans arriving with 
a fleet in Palestine brought must curious engineers, 
who framed a wooden tower, and ail otiicr artificial in¬ 
struments. For we roust not think that the world was 
at a loss for war tools before the brood of guns was 
liatcficd; it tiad the battering-ram, first found out by 
Epeus at the taking of Troy; the balista, to discharge 
great stones invented by the Phoenicians; the eatapulta, 
k'ing a sling of mighty strength, wliereof the Syrians 
were authors: and perchance King Uzziah first made 
it; for we find him very dextrous and happy in de- 
\ ising such things. And although these bear-whelps 
were but rude and uiishapcd at the first, vet art did 
lick them afterwards, and they got more*leeth and 
sharper nails by degrees; so that every age set them 
forth'ill a new edition, corrected and amended. But 
these and many more voluminous engines (fortlie ram 
alone had an hundred men to manage it) arc now vir¬ 
tually cpitpmizcd in the cannon. And though some 
may say that the finding of ^uns hath been the losing 
‘of many men’s lives, yet it will appear that battles now 
arc fought with more expedition, and victory standeth 
not so long a neuter, before elie express herself on one 
side or other. But these guns liavc shot my dis¬ 
course from the siege of Jerusalem: to return thither 
again.” Then again the way in which he brings in 
anecdotes, which his large memory has ever ready, on 
all occasions to illustrate or enliven his text is very 
amusing. In winding up his history of the Crusades, 
he says that the King of Spain is the nominal King of 
Jerusalem, though “ at this day the Turk hath eleven 
points of tlic law in Jerusalem ; ' whether the Spaniard 
shall ever recover it he “will have to others; and 
meanlitnc conclude more serious matters with this 
pleasant passageWhen the late wars in the day? 
of Queen Elizabeth were liot between England and 
S])ain, there were commissioners on both sides ap¬ 
pointed to treat of peace: they met in a town of the 
French kings; vpii first it was Rebated what tongue 
the negotiation ^ould be handled in. A Spaniard, 
Ihiiikiiig to give the English coniniissioners a shrewd 
gird, proposed the French tongue as moat fit, it being 
a language which the Spaniards were well skilled in; 
and ftr these gentlemen of England, I supfiose (said 
lie), that they caniiol be ignorant of the language of 
their follow-subjects; their queen is queen of France 
as well as England. Nay in faith, roasters (replied 
Doctor Dale, tue Master of Requests), the Frencli 
tongue is too vulgar for a business of-this secrecy and 
importance, especially in a French townii we will 
rather treat in Hebrew, the language of Jerusalem, 
whereof your inaslcr is king; 1 suppose you are herein 
as well skilled as we in French. ’ Fuller's indulgence 
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in qnaintneaaes and odd sayings is so notorious that we 
suppose we must give one or two of them which we 
may take nearly at random, for they are scattered over 
every uage, and then we will wind up this notice, 
wliich has stretclied out very far beyond Uie litoits we 
intended. *' Difficult trifles, hard to do, useless when 
done; who will pity the aching of his teeth, who hath 
wilfully hurt them, with cracking that shell wherein 
he knew there was no kernel ?” Plausible lies the 
must dangerous. *' Uncon^ionable liars, though they 
must hurt themselves, do the least harm qdiers, whose 
loud ones are both the poison and the antidote, seeing 
no man will believe them. Small grit and gravel may 
choke a man ; but that stone can never stop bis throat 
which cannot enter into his mouth.” « 

But all these chips can give but a poor notion of the 
infinite riches of the original. It is as the old sUiry of 
the pe<knt and the brick. Yet something perhaps 
will be gained; and it will be seen that much that at 
first sight has a look of mere quaintness has a dee]>er 
significance within it. How complete an answer does 
the last sentence quoted apply to tuose who while they 
look with all complacency at what appears like truth, 
perverted and unwholesome as it may be, cannot 
endure, nay declaim loudly against wbat is above or 
beyond the letter of it,’ Uiuugh the highest truth may 
be its essence. We have taken none of our extcacts 
from Fuller's ‘Worthies.' yet there perhaps the keen¬ 
ness of his discrimination and robustness of intellect 
are most apparent. The sagacity with which he 
pierces through and decides on tiie various characters 
IS admirable, and considering the large number that 
passes before him, it is surprising in how few instances 
he is far wrong in his verdict. Here as in his ‘Church 
History’ lus freedom from prejudice, his sympathy 
with goodness wherever he discerns it, the honesty 
with which he endeavours to see what is good in all, 
and the heartiness with which be testifies to its pre¬ 
sence when he does find it, are deserving all honour, and 
stand in strong contrast with the ordinary jn actice of 
his contemporaries. This is especially noticeable in 
his accounts of the old inottaslcrics and their inha-, 
bitants. of tlic Homan Catholic divines, and of the 
Puritans, although from all of them parted by strong 
feelings of repulsion. To sum up all in a word: he 
was a true-hearted honest man, sincere, charitable, 
generous; in bis social duties blameless: as an author, 
thoroughly original, possessed of a lively imagination, 
sound sense, much wisdom, and an everflowing, indeed 
overflowing, cheerfulness. He wanted alone, perhaps, 
a severer mental diBci[>line to have become a really 
great man, as he is now but a great one comparatively. 
His works have in some measure lost their usei They 
are for the student of our literature rather than for the 
general reader. But the contemplation of his character 
as we read it in his Life and works is not without 
g&od for all of us. We may learn there that to keep 
our hearts open to all kindly feelings, to avoid forming 
harsh notions of men who may diil’er from us ever so 
widely, to cherish wide symiiathies, and to seek after 
comprehensiveness of thought and cldarness of vision 
—that this is the best way to attain truth and happi¬ 
ness; and that in pursuing our own proper course, 
whatever that may be, with cheerful earnest sincerity, 
consists at once our strength and our safety. < 


Thrace Cultivafiou in Ladakh .—Tins flwt step in tbc proce** 
of tillage is to clear ttie ground of its iiicumbraucee, and, a* far 
ai powible, equalise Ibf surface. Tlje larger bluckg of sloue arc 
left undisturbed, but the smaller fragments are cidlectcd and 
arraugvd in longitudinal piles ur wedls, traversing the face of the 
deelivirt, whiol) every field more or less present^ forming a series 
of parallrie, tk* (pace betwoeu which is made at level as possible 
Iqr eonv( 9 'ing'inat<|rials from the upper to the lower edge of the 
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slope. In this manner a succession of terracee it constructed, 
eaim supported by a stone breastwork,! and down whidi stone 
channels communicating with some spring or natural reservoir 
on the higher ground oonduct a plyntifril supply of water. This 
is tlie disposition of the grounds in tlie vicinity of the villages 
and (owns which am situated in the difrhrent vtdleyt forming the 
inhabited and cultivable portion of Ladakh j but eveu in loUtai^ 
spots, remote from Immau habitations, stone dikes may be 
observed crossing the dopii^ sides of mountaiM near ffieir bate: 
these are constructed by the peasants to assist the deposit of soil 
and gravel by tlie melriiig snows, and tbkvarefrius left for many 
years, perhaps for some generations, for the operation of natural 
agency to projiare for the labour of man, and the more ready 
eouvtosion of an abru|>t and steri! declivity into an accesribie 
flight of terFaces of cultivatiou. Upon tlie field thus gained 
from the mountain, soil hat to be, in the first iitstance, supplied, 
anfr afterwards enriched by manure. As there is great s(»reity 
of Wood, the dung of cattle is mostly coiuumed as fuel, and the 
means of ameliorating the ground must, therefore, be sought in 
file habitations of man. The bouses a;^ well [wovided with 
apartments for this pnr|iose; the floors of these ore strewed with 
a coaling of gravel tlirre nr four inches 'in tbickaess,<«vbich is 
removed from time to time, and willi the ashes of file burnt fuel 
forms the jialedum that sustains the nutritive properties of the 
soil. In some villages public receptacles are constructed for the 
people, and the accumulation of soil for general use,—-itfoorcr^ 
ana Ircbedi’s Bokhara, 


The Selva, or Fufest Insert <jf the Amazonat, —The largest 
river of the globe, the Amasonas, in South America, drains the 
must exlcneiv'e forest-plain we are acquainted with. It extends 
from the moqf h of the river westward to the base of tlie immense 
rocky masses of the Andes, and in this direction measures at 
least 1500 miles. Its extent towards the south, and alto partly 
towards the north, has not been exactly ascertained. But a sup¬ 
position, resting on nruliablc facts, assigns to it, near tlie mouth 
of the river, a .widfli of 550 miles, which increase* in proceeding 
westward, to tbal at tlie place where the Amazonas is joined by 
tlie Madeira the plain it at least 800 miles wide, and still wider 
where it reaches the Andes. Its surface probably comimheiidii 
an area of 1,200,000 square miles, equal to ueaiiy half the 
extent of the Sahara, and to six times thfit of France. . , . 

The whole of this low region is covered with an exceedingly 
'thick wood. It is coropused of large trees of various sizes and 
heights, and what it very remarkable, they differ greatly in 
species; no two trees standing together ore of tiiesame kind. On 
a space of twenty square yu^s jierhaps thirty or forty trees are 
found, but all uf diflereut species, llie spaces between them 
are tilled up with grass-tn'es and bushes of different kinds luid 
sizes, sfiindiiig close together, niid the whole is united into one 
mass liy mimeruut climhiiig plants and creeprrs'. which os it 
were constitute the web of the tissue. Thus a wuody fabric is 
raised, as fmjienetrabh! to man as a wall of stone, and more 
difUcull to be removed; near the ground only it found here and 
there a small and low opening, by which the jaguars and other 
wild beasts find access to the lieds of the rivers. These woods 
can only be entered where they are trav^tsed by water-courses 
deep enough to be navigated by canoes, but such attempts are 
usually very laborious : the brandies of the trees overhang the 
channels from each bank, and os they are also entwined by 
climbing plants, the progress of the canoe can only be effected iiy 
cutting file branches. The larger riven afford a more rqien and 
free access, hut at many places similar obstades opcw in tliem. 
As these impenetrable woods, along the banks of both tiie larger 
and smaller rivers, surround the higher grounds which are nut 
inundated, it is almost impossible to get access to them; nor does 
it appear that either natives or Europeans have ever settled on 
these tracts. In the few elevations which a(iprnach nearer to the 
riveri^ and which have been reached, it has almost always been 
found that they ore also covered with wood, but of a character lets 
wild and dismal. The variety and confusion of specie* are not so 
great, and the t^ees are commonly less incumbered with under¬ 
wood and climbing plants. At a great distance from (he bank* 
of the Amazonas there are savannalis, or woodless, grassy plains, 
which would afford good pasture-grounds, but have not yet been 
aj^liod to that purjxise, being situated too far from tW settle- 
ment*. It ie etated, that in those places where the great plain 
borders on the more elevated le^oiis, theec savannalis am more 
numerous and of greater extent.— Curioeities of Pki/eicdl Geo¬ 
graphy: Knigh(s Weeklg VplutM, 
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THE YEAH OF THE POETS. 

No. VI.—Spring Holidays. 

The oW Enirlish poets never conlentplalcd the advent 
of Spi inR without associatine the happiness of human 
beinRSwith the “spirit of life in everything” which 
especially belongs to the season. The Church w«ely 
encouraged the same holiday pleasures, whether of 
Easter or Whitsuntide, of the Wake or the Perambu¬ 
lation. This is a large subject, and one which involve* 


nian^ serious considerations for those who see in na¬ 
tions customs a reflection of institutions and habits of 
thought. We are no longer a holiday-mining people, 
in the old sense of the word. Are we wiser or happier 
for the change ? % 

But wc shall at present confine ourselves to one or 
two extracts which exhibit the poetical aspect of 
Spring Holidays. 

And first we will turn to a foreign poet, and present 
the Easter of Germany in the words of Goihe, as 
tiaiisiated by Dr. Anster:— 
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Hirer a&il tivulvt are freed from ice 
111 Sjniug’e affectionate itujnring tmile— 

Green are the fielde witlt jKontue-^ki away 
To the rough hilli old Winter hath withdrawn 
Sirengchleu—but etill at interrali will lend 
Light feeble froita, with dro{)t of diamond wliite, 

Uocking a little while the coming bloom— 

Still Mill with liiowen of iha^ and bitter aloet, 

In anger impotent, the earth’s green robe; 

But tlie luu luffen not th^ liii^ring mow— ‘ 

Krerywhere life—ererywh^e regetatioii— 

AU nature animate with glowing huei—_ 

Or, if oue ipot be touched not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are suwkliug human dressps. 

Turn round, and from this height look liack upon 
The town : from iti Uack dungeon gate forth pour^ 

In thousand parties, the gay multitude. 

All bapjiy, ail indulging in the stinsliiiie f 
All celebrating tlie Lord’s resurrection. 

And in themselves exhibiting as 'twere 
A resurrection too—so changed arc tliey, 

8o raised above themselves. From cliamliers damp 
Of iwor mean houses—from consuming toil j 

Laborious—from the work-yard and the shop; 

From the imprisonment of walls and roofs. 

And the oppreuion of confining streets; 

Aral from she solemn twilight of dim clitirches— , 

All are abroad—all happy in the sun. 

Look, only look, with gaiety how active. 

Thro' fields and gardens they diifierse themselves : 

How tlie wide water, fur as we can see. 

Is joyous with iiimtroerable lioati.' 

See, there, one almost sinking with its load 
Parts from the sliore; yonder tlie hill-top paltis 
Are sparkling in the distance with gay dresses, 

And, bark! tlie sounds of joy from the fur village I 
Oh! haiiplneis like this is real lieaveii! 

I'he higli, the low, in pleasure all uniting— 

Here may 1 feel tliat 1 too am a man !*' 

GiiTiii:. 

The Whitsuntide of England, as it was, is, given in 
some verses of the young poet Kirke White. They 
are not of the fij-st order, but in all likelihood the 
result of actual observation:— 

Hark, how merrily, from distant tower. 

Ring round the village bells; now on tlie gale 
Tliey rite with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 

Anon they die upon the pefisive ear. 

Melting in faintest music. They liesiioak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they bear, 

Commixt along the unfrequented sliore. 

The sound of village dance and tabor loud. 

Startling the musing ear of solitude. 

Such is the jocund waae of Whitsuntide, < 

When happy superstition, gabbling eld, 

Holds her unhurtful gambols. All the day 
The rustic revellers jily the mazy dance 
'' Oil tlie smootli shaven green, and then at eve 
Commence the liarmless rites and auguries; 

And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 

They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Coaid hold in dijsadful thrall the la^uuring mm n. 

Or draw the fixed stars from tlieir eminence 
And still the midnight tempest; then, anon, 

Tell of uncbanielled spectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood’s unfrequented patli, 

8 laitliiig the nighted traveller; while the sound " 

Of undistinguished murmurs, heard to come 
Prom the ilwk centre of the deepeuiiig glen. 

Struck oil his frozen ear.” 

Kirke Weite. 

Horrick is especially the poet of our old holidays, 
and he ihisll tell ti* of the English Wake of the begm- 
of the seventeenth century 

* ** Cop>^ Atithea, let tu two 


Tarts and custards, creams tv id cakes, 

Are the jniiketls still at wakes; 

Onto wldch tlie tribes Resort, 

Where the basiness is the sport: 

Morris-donceri thou sbalt see, 

Marian, too, in pogentrie; 

And a mimiok to devise 
Many grinning properties. 

Players there will te, and lliose 
Ruse in action as in clothes 
Yet with strutting they wiU please 
I'he iucuiious villages: 

Near'the dying of the day, 

'Bliere will be a cudgell-play, 

W'liere a coxcomb will be broke, 

* Kre u good word can be spoke; 

Rut the otiger ends all here, 

Drciiclit in ale, or drown’d in beer. 

Happy rustics.' best content , 

Witb file cliea{M»t merriment; 

And possess no other fear «« 

Than to want tlie wake next year.** 

, • « Hkkkick. 

W'e shall have more lo say on the subject of lloli 
days when we come to May Games. 


‘-.HAIN-MAKERS, 

It is interesting to notice the groat similiirity in the 
manners anjl customs of different uncivilized nations. 
However much they may differ in the broad features 
of language and religion, yet the workings of the 
human heart and understanding, of tmman hojres and 
fears, produce r^ieults more or less common to all. In 
similar climates, similar means of defence against the 
weather are adopted, modified chiefly by the natui al 
reductions which are at hand; similar wantsengon- 
er similar Contrivances, and similar objects of fear or 
dread engender similar supersiiiions. The crafty 
operate upon the credulous by similar appeals to tlieir 
wunidily; and generally. wliere\cran object is to bn 
gained or a desire to be gratified, pcrsoiw aie ready to 
proffer the means for satisfying every want. 

The Caffers of Southern Africa, the natives of Ceylon, 
theMandaiis of Noith America, and other widely sepa¬ 
rated tribes, have their rnin~makers, who pretend to 
command the clouds by means of certain magic charms 
of which they have the secret. These im^o.'itors natur¬ 
ally have most powpr in countries which are subject to 
frequent droughts and where the people depend lor 
subsistence upon corn or cattle. Such is the case witli 
the Caffers, among whom a belief prevails that rain can 
be withheld or granted at the will* of their ‘ Igiaka- 
lumsulu,’ or rain-doctors. They therefore seek the 
assistance of one of them with much ceremonyThe 
chief and his attendant warriors proceed in state to his 
dwelling with presents of cattle; and after signifying 
their request they institute a grand feast which often 
lasts many days, during which the impostor pretends 
that he is using his magic charms. They are at length 
dismissed with a variety of insLruciions, on the due 
observance of which the expected boon is made to 
depend. These instructions are generally of tlte most 
trivial nature—they are uut tu look back during their 
journey home; or they are not to speak; or they arc to 
compel every one they meet to return home witlt them ; 
and BO on. ,lf rain occurs, tlic credit is of course 
assumed by and conceded to the rain-maker; if dis¬ 
appointment ensues, they blame themselves and are 
blamed by him for want of exact attention to his in¬ 
structions ; the idle ceremony is again repeated; the 
poor people have again to make presents and to feast 
and to receive instructions; thus much time is con¬ 
sumed, during which the season of drought frequently 
passes away. 
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Tl»e Missionaries atnont; these pe(i|>1e ha^e attempted 
to dispel the illusion. One of the most intelligent of 
the Uaffers once visited* Mr. Shaw and said he was 
determined to have the quesUon set at rest, whether or 
no the rain-maker could produce rain. “ We will have 
our rain-maker summoned to meet you in an open 
plain,* said he, “ when all the Gaffers of the surround* 
ing kraals shall be present, to judge between you and 
him.” This was agreed to, and at the appointed time 
and place thousana^s of Gaffers from the neighbouring 
country appeared in their war-dresses. Mr. Shaw 
being confronted with a celebrated raiivnialor, declared 
openly that God alone gave rain; and offered to pre¬ 
sent the rain-maker with a team of oxen if he shonld 
succeed in causing any to descend within a certain 
specified time. This was agreed to; the rain-maker 
cunimeiiced his ceremonies, which are said to have 
been well calculated to impose upon an ignorant and 
superstitious people. The tftne having expired with¬ 
out any sigiTs of rain, the chief who ^had convened the 
meeting inquired of the rain-maker wily he had s'! 
long iniposed upon them ? The rain-maker evaded the 
question and complained that he had not been paid 
well enough for tnc rain, and he appealed to all pre¬ 
sent to say whether rain liad not always been forth¬ 
coming on prope/ remuneration. • Mr. Shaw here 
pointed out some half-famished cattle bclopging to the 
raiii-maker which were to be seen on an aehacent hill 
starving for want of pasturage; thus clearly proving 
that had he possessed the skill to which he pretended 
it was not likely ho would have neglected his own 
interests. To this the rain-maker adroitly replied, 
addressing the people—“ I never fouTtd a difSculty in 
making rain, until Ae ciainc among us ’‘(pointing to 
^Ir. Siiaw); but now no sooner do I collect the 
clouds, and the rain is about to fall in copious showers 
on the dry and parched soil, than there immediately 
begins a sound of Jitiff, tintj, tiaij ” (alluding to the 
chapel bell), “ which puts tJic eloucls to flight, and^ 
])rcvcnts the rain from (lescciiding on your lanci.”? Mr. 
Shaw could not decide as to lli(> effect of this iiigcninus 
plea upon the majority of the Gaffers, but he had the 
satisfaetion of knowing that the inUilligent native 
who consulted him on the subject never made any more 
presents for ram. 

The nalivjjj of Ceylon are also accustomed in dry 
seasons to seek the aid of the lain-rnakcr. Major 
Forbes gives an account of one of these pt'oteiulcrs 
who having long plied a lucrative trade wished to retire 
from business; but the attempt nearly cost him his 
lift;. He had succeeded in thoroughly convincing the 
people of his abilitf to command rain; but they argued 
that a person endowed with so useful a faculty ought 
not to nave the exercise of this talent left to his own 
caprice; but when reqttired by a whole village he 
should be obliged to furnish rain in sufficient quan¬ 
tities: that if he did so he was to be liberally rewarded; 
but if he refused he was to be tormented with thorns 
or beaten into compliance. He had suffered many 
severe punishments, and it was in vain that he pro¬ 
tested his want of authority over the clouds. A long 
continued drought was destroying the crops, and the 
people at length lost all patience. They dragged the 
poor rain-maker from village to village inflicting 
stripes at each halt. Even fhe chief of the district had 
determined on having rain by force, if fair>meatis should 
fail, and accordingly ordered the cloud-compeller to be 

* It is not a little curioui that this iiioa tliould bsTo eiiierecl 
the mind of the Gaffer, correspuiKlitig as it does with tie nipnr- 
stitioni of uationa mure civilized than his own. Tlwt the suuttd 
of chnrcli bells had some supemataral [mwer to drive away 
tlmuder-clouds and tempests was long believed in Euioim ; and 
therefon, on occasion of violent st((nns, regular peals were ping 
for tliat especial pirpose. 


conveyed to the village where rain was most required; 
while 'on his road thither he was so fortunate as to 
meet Major Forbes, whose protection he immediately 
claimed. ** The old man stated that he was in terror 
of his life, for at present there was every appearance 
of continuance of the same dry weather that had 
already done so much mischief; and then gravriy pro¬ 
ceeded to prove to me by many oaths that it was no 
fault of his that no rain was forthcoming. I had some 
difficulty in pfotecting tlus old impostor, particularly 
as a few slight showers fell near his village, which was 
situated on one of the highest inhabited parts of the 
district; and I have no doubt the people thought, not 
that they'had been the infatuated dupes of a rogue, 
but that I was imposed upon by a churlish wizard.*’ 

Aca:ording to Gatlin, the Mandaris of North America 
not only have their rain-makers but their rain-stoppers 
also. These people raise a great deal of corn, the cul¬ 
tivation of which is entrusted to their women, who in 
times of drought implore their lords to intercede for 
rain. On the arrival of Gatlin among them the little 
patches of corn were turning pale and yellow for want 
of rain. “The chiefs and doctors sympathised witfa» 
the plaints of the women, and recommended patience. 
Great deliberation, they said, was necessary in these 
casA; and though they resolved on making the at¬ 
tempt to produce rain for tlic benefit of the corn, yet 
they very wisely resolved that to begin too soon might 
ensure uicir entire defeat in the endeavour, and that 
the longer they put it off the more certain they would 
feel of ultimate success.” At length the “ medicine¬ 
men,” as their sages arc called, assembled in the coun- 
cil-housc with the necessary implements and a quantity 
of wild sage and other aromatic herbs, ancf a fire pre¬ 
pared to burn them, that their savoury odours might 
ascend to the Great Spirit. 

Now as the “medicine-men” arc selected from those 
who appear to be the chosen instruments of the Great 
Spirit, teller fifteen young men ou this occasion, offered 
to engage in the cereuionics about to be performed. 

I They only were allowed to witness the spells of the doc¬ 
tors ill the medicine-lodge; and they were nominated 
by lot, each one in his turn, to spend a day upon the 
top of the lodge to test the jiower of his medicine; that 
is, to see wlietlier the clouds would obey his voice, 
wiiile the doctors were burning incense and singing 
and praying for liis success. 

At sunrise, Wah-kee (the sliicld) was the first who 
ascended the wigwam; he stood all day and counted 
over and over again his mystery beads; the whole 
village assembled' round him and prayed for his suc¬ 
cess ; btil not a cloud mitigated the heat of the day, 
and at sunset he descended from the lodge and went 
home: “ his medicine was not good—it kept off the 
rain—lie can never be a medicine-man!” , 

'rim next morning at sunrise Om-pali (the elk) 
ascended the lodge. IIis body was plastered over with 
yellow clay; he was armed with a sliield and a lance ; 
on his head vvaa the skin of a raven, “ the bird that 
soars amidst the clouds and affove the lightning’s 
glance he flourished his shield and brandished his 
lance, but no rain canic. 

The attempt on the third day was also without 
results; but on the fourth \Vak-a-dah*ba-hee, or the 
White Buftklo’s Hair, ascended the lodge. Now it 
happened that on this day the steam-boat Yellow Stone 
was on her first trip up the Missouri river, and in 
honour of the event approached %he Mandan village, 
firing salutes from a twelve-pounder ou her deck, 
"rhe poor fellow on the roof of the lodge mi^aking the 
report of the cannon for the thunder, althoiigh there 
WM not a cloud to be seen, directed all his attention t» 
the point from which the sound appeared to emanate, 
when from his elevated position he saw with horror a 
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roaring puffing monster approaching. He stood mo- 
tionleas for a long Ume ano (hen in trembling accents 
addressed the people, "Myfricndsi, rre shall get no 
rain; yon see there are no clouds; but the power of 
my meaicin# is great; it has brought a thunder-ship I 
Took and see it! the thunder you near is out of her 
mouth, and the lightning which you see is on the 
waters.” 

■nie terror of the friendly‘Mandans being somewhat 
appeaoed on finding friends bn board the steamer, and 
^^ite Bu&io’s Hiur being somewhat flattered at the 
admitted power of his medicine, the cloud-compelling 
opmations were for a time suspended, but the candi¬ 
date having observed a black cloud jutting up in the 
horizon) he instantly seized his shield and with bow 
in his hand again mounted the lodge. With bis face 
and shield presented to the cloud and his bow drawn, 
he stood and harangued the village; he boasted of his 
superhuman powers whereby be could command the 
cloud to come nearer and draw down its contents won 
the heads and the corn-fields of the Mandans. IIiub 
be stood waving his shield, stamping his foot, and 
frowning as he drew his bow and commanded the 
cloud to rain. When the cloud was over the village 
he drew the arrow to its head, shot at the cloud ,and 
then exclaimed, " My friends! it is done. Wak-a-dah- 
ha-hee’s arrow has entered that black cloud, and the 
Mandans will be wet with tlie water of the skies!" 
His predictions were true; the rain shortly began to 
fall in torrents, and he descended from his high place 
to receive the style and title of medkine-mcm. 

Mr. Gatlin (whose account of the above we consider¬ 
ably abridge) remarks, that when the Mandans under¬ 
take to make it run, they never fail to succeed, for 
their ceremonies are continued until the rain begins 
to fall. some such infallible process have the medi- 
eine-men, tne soothsayers, the conjurors, and‘the magi¬ 
cians of difibrent ages and countries maintained (heir 
credit with the simple. f 


The Kangaroo.—Tim, the largest descriptiou of «iiima] of 
any kind a* yet discovered in Anetralia, abounds in many of 
the unsettled or thinly-populated portions of the coc^ntry, and 
affords an olgect of both chase and ffioil to the settler. In the 
Portknd Bay district, 1 have seen flocks of these animals os 
natnermu os thirty, or even luoye; and I have shot a homwr, 
in the vioinity of Mount Rouse, that weighed upwards of two 
hundredweight. The head and neck are gracefully formed, and 
small i the fore-Heet short—not more than oiie.third the length of 
the hind ones; the biuly gradually iiicteases in size towards the 
bii'id quarters; tlie hind legs am of great length, mrticnlarly the 
eatreme juiuls, off which, and the tail, the animat springs. The 
termination of the leg is a sharp-pointed hoof, with which they 
will easily feat the largest dog completely open, if they ore 
rushed on loo unwarily. Across the hips is strong, thick, and 
Arm; hut in their enurtnous tails their ^ootest strength lies: ofl' 
this, in nearly an erect postuiv, resting also on their hind legs, 
tliey will spring to ui incredible distance—as much as twenty 
yards and more at a single bound, Uu a b^l, owing to their 
short fore-legs, their speed is great, whilst down it they are at a 
disadvantage—if going at speed, actually rolling cympletely 
over at times. This is the point at which they are most easily 
run into. The tail of the kangaroo is frequently found os large 
os twenty-five pounds, and makes one of the best soups that 
possibly can be imagincil. The hind tjuarters, which are nil the 
settler generally troubles himself to bring home (as the fore are 
uacommonly lean), make a capital substitute for venison; and 
I have eaten of a kangaroo stew—os good a dish as I ever would 
whI) to partako of. TVe skin is largely used fur upper leather 
for boots; and fur softness, pliability, and beauty, is muclt 

S ' tr to tlie bast calf-skin. As on olqact of me chase, it 
rnoffh raiusement Wh to the marksman and huntsman, 
^t pactidilarly the latter. Hunting m Australia is Ihr different 
to a mew Isg-t^ase in England. There the uadulatin|; opdh 


forest eoiiati^'nrewed liere and there with tjie {irostrate giants of I 
'ts bosom,' pieseuls a f.ir differetit and more exhilarating scetie. 
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Your couple of powttful aangaroo dogs (twiee the irise and 
strength of g^himndt) are by your side; you ascend, quietly, 
a gentle aocnvity; and before you,* at some two huiidr^ yard^ 
a couple of boomers an quiefiy graxing. Fur a moment tliey 

J ’aae at yon, and foe next instant are bounding through the 
orest at a raoing pace. Your dogs catch a glimpse of them, 
and are off in pursuit, whilst you, exhilamteil with the opening 
sport, send yotur echoing cry through the glades and join iu the 
chase, clearing dead irees, rocks, and all that obstructs your 
course. After a rapid run of some four or five miles, the Kan¬ 
garoo stands at bay, with his back to a tree; the dogs are either 
watching on opportunity to fush in, or are afraid to try the 
experimeAt; you fide ujp, and elfoer distract the kai^aroo^s 
attention, so as to give tw dogs an opportunity to effect foefr 
ohjict, or at once settle the sport by the aid of your rifle.— 
luminiteaicts of Australia. 


Cru <f the Jaekul. —Troops of jackals, after dark, serenaded 
ns with tiieir moumftil yelpings, of all cries tlie moirtTsad and 
melancholy. Imagine some dozen children tit tender age, 
mourning and sobbing to allay their pain, theh bursting forth in 
chorus with bitter and heartrending lamentation; such is foe cry 
of the jackal.—jEb<A«», 


Whales niistake^J'or Ilochs .—Captain King, of his Miuesty’s 
ship “Adventure," says:—“On tlie 1st of January, 1828, in 
latitude 43e and longitude 61° O', I was iiifi/rmcd that we 
were close to n rock. U])on going on deck I saw the object; 
but in a very sliort time 1 perceived it was a dead whale, upon 
whose half-putrid body large flocks of birds were feeding. Many 
on board were, however, sceptical, until, on passing to leeward, 
the strong odour testified the fact. Its aimearanre certainly was 
very like the sqmnut of a dark bniwii rncit, covered with weeds 
and barnacles, and the myriads of birds which surrounded it 
added to the deception. It could, however, bo distingnislied by 
i^g buoyancy; for foe water did not lireak over it, as of course it 
would have done had it been a fixed body, foicb is probably 
die origin of half the ‘vigios' tliat are formed on die charts. 
Whales, when struck by tbe fishers, frrcquently escape, and 
'perish ; foe carcass then floats on the surface of the sea, until 
decomposed, or eaten by birds and fishes. A small vessel 
striking against such a mass would probably be severely injured; 
and at night the body, from its buoyancy, and the sea not break¬ 
ing against it, wobld not be readily seen.” Captain Fita-Roy, 
of tbe “ Beagle,” writes “ Uth January, 18.W. We were at 
this time rnnniiig free, under treble-reefed topsails, with top¬ 
gallant yards and musts ondeck; the wind being |tr^ from west- 
north-west, but tlie weafoer tolerably clear. Sudoendy tbe boat¬ 
swain hailed,' Hard a-pon—a rock under tbe bows!' Round (he 
little vessel turned, almost us fast os the order was given ; but 
tlie thrill that shot through us was liapnily not tbe precursor of 
our destruction; fur tlie supposed rock {rnived to be a huge 
wRale whicli had risen close to the bows, atid was mistaken for 
the lop of a rock by tbe boatswain, who was looking ont on the 
forecastle, while I was at tbe mast-head, and the ‘ hands ’ were 
upiri dei’k.”— Voyages tf the Advesture and JBeaglt. 


Singular Aqueduct. —On entering fhe town of Perge (Asia 
Minor) I noticed a wall which at first I thought was Cyclopean, 
but afterwards found it fo be of rock or stone without joints. On 
following it there appeared in places some jointed stone wall, 
and to my surprise I discovered that foie had tjeen an aqueduct, 
and Hiat the deposit from the water had formed a solid mats, or 
caat, from which the stone walls which hod formerly enclosed it 
bod fidlen away; in some placet tliese walls remained, but were 
entirely encrusted in the deposit, which,^ having (filed up the 
original water-epurse, eatoiided over its sin^ covering the whole 
structure, and giving theaiqieatance of a solid stonewall. In many 
water-courses in foe town I found the arch of masonry inclosing 
a solid mats of foe stone formed by this deporit; and the earthen 
pi]ies which were placed upright against tne buildings, some of 
six inches in diameter, wero in niMiy instances completely filled 
up, or had ui opening or bore left not larger than a quill; these 
were probably rendered uieleea during tbe existence of the town.— 
Fellowes, 
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In the olden days of King Arthur, this land was full 
of fairies, and 

Tlie EIf-qu«ea, with her jolly company, 

Dane^d full oft in many a greenc meatl. 

Tliie was the old opinion os 1 read; 

1 speak of many hundred years ago; 

But now* can no man see none elves mo; 

For now the greate charity and jiray&res 
Of limitonn, and other holy freres. 

That searchen every land, and every stream, 

As thick as motii in the sunBe>beam, 

Blessing hallei, chambers, kitchenes, and hnwers, 

Cities and borraghs, castles high and towers, 

Tborpest and baniet, fheepenes,^ and dairies. 

This m^etb that th^ be no faeries, 

Fur there as wont to Walken was. an elf. 

There walketh now the Iftnitooir himself, 

* It will be remembered that it is the Wife of Bath who is 
speaking, and in the fourteenth centhry, 
t Villages, or other small places 

No. 842. 


In undermeales,* and in moiTOwnings,f • 

And saifh his matins and his holy tbin^ 

As he goeth in his timitationn.l 
Women may now go safely np and down, 

In every birth and under every tree, 

There is noiiw other incubus hut lie, 

And he ne will do them no dishondiir. 

And it so befel, that this King Arthur had in his 
court n knight, a bachelor, who having grtnaiy ilU 
treated a maiden, was brought before the king, and 
condemned in due course of law to death. The queen 
and other ladies, however, prayed very earnestly to tite 
king for his pardon, who coiwenieA to place him in the 
queen’s hands tliat she might save nim or ciceeute him 
as she pleased. The queen then said to the knight, 
“Thou standcst yet in such a position, as t« have no 
surety of thy life; but 

* Supposed by Tyrwhitt to refer to the period immediately 
following dinner. f Moniiirps. 

1 Tire part in which the tViaror limitour is licensed to Irsf. 

Vot. XIV.-2 B 


' Stables, 
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1 snint the* if thoa camtsttllm me 
thing » it tiittt wameu mi»t desiien: 

. Beirtrc^ Aud keep thy. neckt bone &om iron. 

And if tbott e«itt not tell it me mou, , 

k'ct will 1 give thee lefvi for to gone 
A twelvmaontb and a day, '' 

in nrder to seek and learn ft auffident answtT. And I 
must have securi^ before you depart, that you will 
agftin appear at this place, 

Woe wee the knight, atij aorrowfully he rifceth; * 

But what t—he may not do all ae him liked,; 

So be engaged to come again to the court at the year’s 
end, with such answer as God would permit,and there¬ 
with took his leave. 

And now wherever he has any hope to find favour, 
he seeks to learn what thing women love most, hut no 
two sgree in the answers they give him. 

’ Some eaiden, women lorcn best ricbt-», 

Home uideu liunonr, a>ine saideu joliiiess, 

Some, ricb array. 

Some said that we arc the best pleased in heart when 
flattered and praised, and 1 nill not deny tlut they go 
near to the truth. 


A man ihall win Uf beet with flattery; 

And with attendance, amt witli bnsineu, *' 

Be wc ylimed, botbe mote and leM.f 

Some men said that wc love best to be free, and art as 
wc please, and that no one reprove our faults. And 
some said that we have great delight to be considered 
sU'dfast, and secret, and as betraying nothing that men 
tell to us. But that is a worthless tale. Certainly wc 
women can conceal pothing. Witness Midas. Will 
yc hear the talc ? Ovid 

— ~ Said, Midu hod midet hit lorige liatra, 

Growing upon bit liead two u»sc>’ ear,; 

Tlie wbicbe vice he liid, ar lie beet might, 

Full stibdely from every manner eiglit, 

That, rare his wife, there wi»t of it no mo,*' 

He lov'd her mart, and trusted licr also; 

He pntyM her, that to no erSitture ' 

She ii'uuld not tellon of hii dbligurc. 

She swore lihn,—nay, for all the world to win, 

She n'oulde do that villaiiy one sin, 

To make her husband have so foul a name: 

She n'ould not tell it fur her uwen simnie. 

But natbeleu her thoughte that the (lied 
That she to louge should a cunnst-1 hide; 

Her thought it swelled to sure about her hrait, 

That iieedelyl tome word her must usinrt; 

And since tlie durst not tell it to no man, 

Down to a murais§ Taste by slie ran ; ( 

Till she came there, her hcarte was a-flre; 

And os a bittern bnmbleth in the mire. 

She laid her mouth unto the water down. 


“ Bewray me not, tlnu water, with thy soun," 
Quod she; " To thee J (ell it, and no mo. 

My husband hath long asses' eares two. 

Now is my heart all whole, now is it out, 

I might III, Imiger keep it, out of doubt.’’ 


Full surrowful was the knight in spirit, wlwn he saw 
that ho cimld not discover what lie wanted, but he goes 
toward home, for the appointed day is come. In 
liis way, lie happened to ride by the tide of aiorcst, 
wlterC he saw a party of ladies dancing. Eagerly he 
went toward them, in hope of learning some wisdom 
AppUcftble to his situation; but before lie reached the 
•jKft, the dancers had vanished, he knew not whither. 

No crcXIute saw he, that bard life, 

SftW ^ .the g' sen lie saw sitting a wife; 

^Apwll* Wight there may no man devise. 

t both high and lotv,<»0k rh^ MW, 

% Of JiHdi UtoasMrily. g Marsh. 


She rose, ftnd siijd, •* Sir Knight, there lioth no way 
here; tell me. on your faith, what ye seek, 

Perftventure it may the better be, 

'lliese oliW folk eon mucbel thing,’’ quotii she. 

“My dear moUier,’' said the knight, ‘‘I am but 
dead, if 1 cannot say what thing it is that women 
desire most. Could you instruct me, I would reward 
you welL" ‘ 

“ Pllglit we thy troth, hero in ray Imnd,” quod she, 

Hie nexle tiling that I require of thee 
Tlmqaimlt it do, if it be in thy might. 

And I will tell it yim, ere it be night. ’ 

“Have here my troth,” quoth the knight. Then said 
she, " I dare vaunt that thy life is safe. 

Upon niy life the queen will say as I: 

J-et see, which is the proiulest of ihem all, 

That weoxetli on a kerchief, or a caul, 

That dare say nay of tliat 1 sliall you tf'>i':h.'' 

She then whispered in liis ear, and bade him Lc glad, 
and have no fear. 

When they reached the court, the knight said he had 
ke(tt the day as he had promised, and that he was pre¬ 
pared with liis answer. There assembled many a noble 
wife, many a' »;aid, and—for that they are wise- 
many a widow. The queen herself sat as judge. The 
knight was ordered to appear, and silence having been 
command^, was told to (i^eclare 

Wliat thing that worldly women lovcn beet. 

Jn a loud apd manly voice, so that all the court 
heard his wortfs, the knight then gave his answer 

“ My liege lady, generally," quoth be, 

• “ Women desiren to have sovmignly, 

As well over thoir husband as Tiivir love, 

And fur to be in mastery him above. 

Tills is your most desire, thoiigll y« me kill; 

Do as you list, I am lievc at your will.” 

In all the court ne was there wife nc maid, 

Ne widow, tliat contiaricd that he said, 

But tdid,,^ie was worthy to Imve liis liTe. 

And with that woid up start this olde wife 
Which that the knight saw sitting mi the green. 

“ Mercy,*' quoth slie, “ iny suvcreign lady quern. 

Ere that your court de]>art, os dotli m^i^ht. 

I puighte this answer iiiilo this knighi, 

For which be^plightcd me liis tmthe tliere, 

The firste thing 1 would of him rrqiiirr, 

I Ho would it do, if it lay in his might, 

( Before this court then pray 1 tliw. Sir Knight,'' 

Quod she, “that thou me take uiito tliy wife, 

For well thou wot’st tliat I have kiqit thy life ; 

If 1 sny false, say nay upon thy fay,” 

This knight answer'd, * Alus, and woll-a-wny, 

1 wot right well tliat such was my brliest. 

Fur Guddes love, as choose a new request; 

Take all my gorid, and let my body go.'* 

“ Nny thru.’' quod the, “1 shrew us bothe two; 

For tbougli Diet I be olde, fmil, and poor, 

I n'oulde for all the metal tie the ore. 

That uitdiiT earth is grave, or li th alwve. 

But if thy .wife I were, and eke thy lore." 

“ My love,” quoth he, “ nay, rather my-cur^c! 

ATot! that any of my nation 
Should ever so foully disjmiged be.” 

But all in vain are his lamentations: 

The etui u this, that ha 
Constrained was t he neada must her wed. 

And take this oMa wifsi 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

Aftes an experience of about a quarter of a century, 
tlie berieiits, the plcasurr-a, and the tnorai advancement 
derived from these inatiiutiona, can be no ioneer a 
matter of doubt. In every town of England^ Soomnd, 
and Wales, and in very many places that ranlc acarcely 
higher than villages, they are now established and in 
active operation, confeying to the intelligent mechanic 
and artisan knowledge of the most varied kinds, from 
the moat abstruse sciences lo the most popular philo¬ 
sophy, withdrawing tliem from tbo debasing influence 
of the pot-house, rescuing them from the corroding 
waste of mental indolence, and banishing ennui and 
tedium from their solitary and social hours. That this 
. success has been attained has in a great measure been 
owing to the fund|aientat principle laid down by the 
great founder of these institutions. Dr. Birkbeck, and 
liis assoaiates, that they should be entirely seif-sup- 
>orted. UjlBl^this principle the London Mechanics’ 
nstitute was foatided, in 1823, the Brst in England, 
and the paient of a numerous progeny. For two-and- 
tweuly years it has pursued its useful course, unassisted, 
c.'ccopl by the advance, by the benevolent founder, of 
the large sum of 37001. for building expenses, but for 
which the Institutimi b.sspaid interes^endof the priii- 
r ipal they have paid off the sum of ^uring this 

lime the number of subscribers lias varied from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred, until within the last two 
or three years, in whicli the numlwr has rapidly de¬ 
clined to about six hundred; owing chiefly, as the 
committee of the Institute arc disposerllo think, to the 
great depression in trade. But they a<ul>4hat, “ in addi¬ 
tion to the above-mentioned primaiy cauw* the system 
of retrenchment, which it was necessary to pursue in 
order to keep the e-xpenses within a limited income, 
has acted as an impediment to the restoration of the 
Institute to its forniw slate of pro«nerity. 

‘‘ • But, perhaps (says tlic Report presented to the 
members by a special committee, appointed in the 
oouise of last year to consider the slate of the Jnslitu- 
tioii). no part of the Institution has Buffered more from 
the want of funds th.sn the library. Scarcely any sums 
have been set apart during the past six years for the 
j'Uixhase of the many new works issued from the press 
til every dcpiu^nient of science and literature ; while 
the most popular works in the library have become 
deteriorated through use and otlftr circuihstanccs 
attendant upon a continued circulation among so 
many persons, and subject to such frequent cliange of 
readers.’ , , . • 

“ ‘ Another cause (continues the Report) assigned for 
the decreased number of subscribers, is the want of 
accommodation in the reading-room, and your com¬ 
mittee are of opitiion that the Institution is, in this 
respect, much inferior to several others of a similar 
character which have of late years been established in 
the Metropolis.’ 

" The inconvenient size of the reading-room has al¬ 
ways been a just source of complaint on the part of the 
members, who are desirous of {Wriising the works con¬ 
tained in the library on the premises, as the present 
room wiU not conveniently contain more than thirty 
nr forty individuals»^a tithe only of those who may be 
expected to attend when the Institution is in a flourish¬ 
ing slate: but the heavy expenses whidh had been 
sustained in building the Lecture-theatre, 8sc., would 
not have justified the managers, even in prosperous 
times, in incurring further responsibilities by con¬ 
structing a more capacious reading-room.*’ 

To remedy these evils a meeting was held at the Tn- 
atilute oil the 7th of May, to consult as to the means 
to be pursued. Lord Brougham, the friend and asso¬ 
ciate of Dr. Birkbeck in his earliest efforts, and the 


earnest advocate of general education and the diffu- 
knowledge w herever and whenever it can be 
effectually advocated, was in the chair, and was ably 
supported ^ the Bishop of St. David’s, Lrtrds Ktft 
nsird and Dudley Stuart, W. Ewart, Esq. M-l*., Dr. 
South wood Smith, Basil Montagu, Em., and others. 
We cannot attempt to detail the proceedings or to jgivo 
even a sketch of the eloquent speeches of.Wticularly, 
the chairman and the ilishpp of St. David s; but they 
resulted in sn appeal to tfaq public for some assistance, 
which was responded to in the room lo the amount of 
3001., Prince Albert being among the contributors for 
the sum of 20/L 

It is not intended by this appeal to the public that 
the Institution should relinquish its distinguishing 
charaateristic of being self-supporting, that it ahoiiid 
look to patron^e for a feeble existence, or seek for 
more than a little kind and friendly aid in what may 
be fairly considered an accidental misfoi iune. More¬ 
over, the Loudon Mechanics’ Institute is and always 
has been peculiarly situated. As the first of its kind, 
its institution was necessarily tentative. It began 
upon a moderate scale and without ambitious aims. 
Tne attempt was received by the public with ibe great¬ 
est encouragement, and the system has developed 
itselPinto almost colossal greatness. But though suc¬ 
cessful beyond all expectation in its results, the success 
has been more plentifully reaped by the public than 
by itself. Other institutions of a like kind, not rival 
but at least similar institutions, rapidly sprung up 
around it; and while Liverpool and other provincial 
towns liavc each organized one large lustitutc, meet¬ 
ing in a noble building, furnished with an^extensive 
library and other fitting accompaniments, London, 
with a number of useful though small establishments, 
secs the parent hive of them all labouring under dis¬ 
tress, o<-casioncd in part by its having thrown off so 
many surccssivc swarms. It is, perhaps, not to bo 
imagined that one Institute can be made to serve the 
congregated mass now known as London: the mechanic 
hr artisan cannot be expected or even desired to come 
from Greenwich, 01 Kensington, or Wapping.or Chel¬ 
sea, to. the heart of the city to spend his evenings in 
the arqnisiiion of knowledge that may almost as easily 
be bronglil to his own door, but at least something 
may and ought lo be done, and we trust will Im done, 
to re animate and sustain the stock whence so much 
good has proceeded, and which, from the locality in 
which it is situated, is yet capable of effecting much 
more. 


Charaefer of the Camel .—I spoke, awhile of the patient, 
lonfc-siifTeriiig expression of the camel's face; but your opinimi 
of the camel will, 1 think, change, as mine did, upon further ami 
more intimate acquaintance. The truth is, lie is but an ill-con- 
ditioned beast atler all. What yon took for an expression of pa¬ 
tience becomes one of obstinate, stupid, profound self-sufficiency. 
There is a vain wreathing of the neck, a self-willed raising of the 
chin on high, a droq{iing of the lack-lustre eye, and sulky bang¬ 
ing of the lower lip, sshicb, to any who have faith in the itidicot 
tions of countenance and action, lietokeii his real temper. Tl^ 
that very peculiar roar of his, discordant beyond the roar lit 
other beast, which continues dating the process of his bei% 
loaded, from the moment that ilie first paok^ is girded tiu his 
back toVhen he clumsily staggers up upon bit fset to begin bis 
laay jonmev, is a sound Mtraying more of moral degndatioa than 
any 1 ever heard from any other four-legged oaimal t a tutia of 
exaggeraterl eamplaiiit and of deep hate, which the sbs|M of fait 
open mout'a well assorte with. The droiltedary is said to he to 
the camel what the thorough-bred horse is to Die hack. Dnt be 
who has ridden a dromedary will nerw again profane the quali¬ 
ties of the thorough-bred horse by using hit name iffiany such 
company. The dromedary, it it true, is lighter than the camel,^ 
and capable of going much fatter; but in temper and spirit tie 
differs from him ia nothing but in being even more obstinate.— 
Lord JS'agent'e Lanie CktMioal and Sacred. 
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LOCOMOTION Op. ANIMALS.-N 0 . XV. 

FiyiNO consiatB in tbe power which 0 ian;ir animals 
fMMBeaa of ntisii^ themadras in the air, and m poving 
through it in varioua direcnona, supported hy the 
atmosphere alone. 

We have seen in the article on Swimming, that man 
and many of the lower animals are very nearly equal 
in weight to an equal bulk of river water; conse¬ 
quently, a man's weight is very nearly, or quite sup¬ 
ported, when he is immerbed in water. But the 
IS widely diderent when he is in the air, aa the denaity 
of tbia u to that of water very nearly as 1| to 1000; 

• II 

hence it follows that a man should he less in 

lUuU 

weight than he ia at present, in order that hc'might 
be supported in the air with as little effort as he is in 
water, The physical constitution of the air is also 
very diferent from that of water, and presents other 
obstacles to the efforts of a man to raise himself in that 
medium. 

The air is compressible, and consequently much 
heavier near the surface of the earth than it is in the 
elevated regions of the atmosphere; and it appears 
from numerous expciiments that, as the height in¬ 
creases in au arithmetical, the density decreases in a 
geometrical, progression. Thus, supposing an animal 
to ascend in the air 3^, 7, 14 miles, the density at the 
surface, being unity, would decrease in the ratio of 
the numbers i. A i bo that if the animal were as light 
as the air itself at the surface of the earth, it would 
continually increase iu weight with respect to it, as it 
ascended, ’und could not be supported unless a force 
equal to the difference between tnc weight of the ani¬ 
mal and its own bulk of air were projicily applied for 
^at purpose. 

It appears from an elaborate invesUgatinu of M. 
Chabrier, that the quantity of force expended, if the 
w eight of the body he called W, is propbrtioned to 

J W* directly, and inversely as the square root of the' 
density of the air. 

There arc vuious mothods of ascerlainiug that the 
air diminishes in weight as we ascend in it. We know 
that the barometer falls when taken to the top of au 
elevat|d hill; and it is owing to this circumstaucc that 
the bi^metcr is used to measure the heights of moun¬ 
tains. The difference between the specific gravity of 
air, and that of most animals, is so great, that there 
are but a few species amongst the whole range of the 
mammalia that are capable of flying, and these possess 
very modified organs fur that offiue. 

Attempts have been made to construct mechanism 
that would enable man to propel himself in the air, and 
Ay by meauB of his muscular movements. This, how¬ 
ever, is not likely ever to he effected, in consequence 
of the great weight of his body with respect to that of 
the air which it displaces. We know that when ad¬ 
venturous persons have descended from the car of a 
balloon by means of a parachute, the surface of the 
which is presented to the wind must be very 
great to prevent too rapid a descent. The unfortunate 
termination of the life of Mr. Cocking arose from his 
not having estimated more accurately the quadtity of 
sutikee, and, consequently, the strength of material 
that was necessary to prevent his falling with too great 
nnay dismiss the subject of a man 
/ »g‘to flrvy the application of nis muscular 
‘ at present known; but, seeing 

. «> ' difficult it IS for any heavy body to be 

■- the air, much more to fly, it must be a 

^ 'l^^iSMiqnotity at least, to inquire into the weans 
4 TMtslM animals whidi are nMurally midow^with 



[1^. 1 , Kaloog B*t.J 


Amongst the higher orders of mammalia, we 6nd 
the Sots possessing the greatest power of Sight The 
figure of the Bat resembles in some degree that of 
a bird. In order to render it fit for aerial progres¬ 
sion, the body small, and the bqnes of the skeleton 
are extrcipely light. The arms are long, and pecu¬ 
liarly constructed: the fore-arm has its muliuii re¬ 
stricted tc» flexion and extension, and cannot rotate 
upon its long axis like tliat of a man. This gives the 
arm a much greater degree of firmness during flight. 
The hand move^ outwards and inwards horizontally, 
in the same nvinner as that of birds, and cannot move 
upwards and downwards on the fore-arm, which would 
weaken the force of the wing in flight 
The wing of the bat, instead of being clothed, and 
having its surface increased with feathers, is composed 
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of a nembranoua cAc}iaiudon, passing from the neck to 
the tail. In brder to increase the surface of the wing, 
the bones of the fingers are ver^ long; the thumb is not 
enclosed in the membrane, but lies in front of the wing, 
and terminates by a strong book for prehension. Ii^ 
the bat the area of the wings, with respect to the 
weight of the body, is very considerable. Indeed the 
surface e.vceeds that of many birds. The muscles 
which move the wings are extremely powerful, sud 
these animals are enabled to keep on the wing dining 
a period of many hours They appear also to be en¬ 
dowed with an extraordina^ and peculiar senaibility. 
and can fly through an intricate labyrinth, even when 
deprived of tight. The velocity of some species of the 
bat tribe is very great. ..They chase and capture the 
insects on which they prey, whilst on the wing. 

There are some,other species of mammalia said to 
be capable of flying, such as theQaletmiibecus, or flying- 
cat, audf the Pteromys Alpinus, or nying-squirrel, but 
the notion IS^fntirely without foundation. They are 
certainly provided on each side ifith an expanded 
membrane, as seen in Fig. 2, but these membranes 
have by no means the surface requisite to enable them 
to fly; neither are they capable of moving like the 
wings of birds. They may be useful as parachutes, to 
break their velocity of descent in falling or leaping 
from trees, but could never raise the bod)^again from 
the ground into the air. 

.BiVrfs.—Most birds are capable of flight, but their 
facility of flying varies in diflcrenl orders, and some, 
as the ostrich and cassowary, are devoid of the power 
of flight altogether; but this dcfcq| is compensated 
by their great ^eed in running, as ItM,been already 
shown in No. X. 



[yfj. 3,ThoOtoiitIW3iu.3 


In the ostrich and cassowary the wings are very 
small, and the body extremely heavy, both which cir¬ 
cumstances are unfavourable to flight; hat in l^ds 
whicEve endowed with great velocity, the converse 
of this is found, the body being very light, and the sttr' 
face of the wings large. 

In order to adapt birds for flight, the Creator has 
bestowed upon them the most refined mechanism. 
The skeleton is extremclj^ light, and the bones hollow 
and filled witliisir: the body is traversed by air cavities. 
The figure of a bird is such as to present a very small 
amount of surface to the wind in the direction of its 
motion, so that during its flight the animal is retarded 
as little as possible by the resistance of the air. In 
birds of passage, such as woodcocks, tkc., which arc 
known to cross the sea five hundred miles at oue flight. 
Sir George Cayley* found the length of the wing to be 
three and a half times that of its greatest transverse 
section. The feathers keep the body warm, and tend 
to increase its surface, without adding materially to its 
weight. The muscles which move the wings are very 
large, and endowed with great power. In some buds 
they are capable of continued action during many 
successive days. The figure of the wing is nearly 
triangular, and the surface decreases as Ine distance 
inefUases from the shoulder joint, which is the axis on 
which the wing moves {Fig. 3). This figure of the 
wings is of great importance for rapid flight, as it ena¬ 
bles the muscles to move them with greater velocity 
than they could do, if the surface increased with the dis¬ 
tance from the boily of the bird. The wing is also con¬ 
cave below, and convex above, so that the down is 
much more eft'cctual than the up stroke. The bones of 
the fore-arm and fingers wliich support tile wing are 
jointed, so that the wing unfolds itself outwards nori- 
zontally after it has been raised in the air, as in the 
bats; and by these means the wing is prevented from 
yielding, both in the up and down stroke, to the resist¬ 
ance 01 the wind. The tail of the bird performs the 
office of a rudder, and tends, by its elevation or depres¬ 
sion, to elevate or depress the head. The eievatioo of 
the tail raises the head, and vice versa. 

Tlie mecbaniral effects of the tail will be found 
demonstrated by Borelli, and also in the • Cyclopsedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology.’t The tail is also turned 
obliquely to alter tlie course of the bird, but the effects 
of this organ are not very powerful in directing its path 
to the right or left. 

The number of flappings which any bird must make 
in order to fly, depends on the weight of the bird, the 
surface of the wings, and the s^iccific gravity of the 
atinos|)fierc. the earth's gravity being supposed constant 
at all heights to which any bird ascends. In most of 
the smaller orders the wings move with very groat 
rapidity; indeed, far too great to enable us to c-ouiH 
them by the eye. Tlie wing^ of the diminutive and 
beautiful humming-bird oscillate with sufficient ra¬ 
pidity to emit a humming sound ; hence its name. If 
we can be satiSfled that it is thej;iuniber of flappings 
of the wings which determines the pilch of the sound 
produced, we have a ready method of ascertaining the 
number made in a given time, because we can easily 
find in any work on Acoustics, how many osciilatums 
are necessary to produce the required tone. 

The velocity with wliich any bird moves depends 
on the number of flappings made ky the wing in a 
unit of time, each flapping bein^ supposed to consti¬ 
tute one elevation and one depression of the wing. It 
is estimated by M. Chabrier that the swallow cx]>onds 
as much force merely to sustain itself in S^e air, as 
would be sufficient to raise its own weight 27.5 feet per 
second, and that its number of flappings is about 

* See * Mecbanin' Hsganne,' No. 708, Maroli i, 1837. 

t Vol. ii. p. 429. 
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«or wcond. ’I bis :c»tim&te of ti»e autnber of flapping* 
i«, towever, obviously greaWr fban tbe bird cm ploy sj 
and ijotwiUwtanaiog ail the i-are and attention whicp 
Mv idhabriw baa bestowed on the subject, it is found 
that birds fly uritb lauoh less expenditure of muKular 
foioe than wottld appear to be neOessary by roathetna- 
tical analysw* 



[Fii}. 4, ltiimn.iii([-Bird.] 

The velocity of some birds is very considerable. It 
has been said tbat> the Eidet-duck can fly OU miles in 
an hour, and the hawk 150 miles in the same time: 
there is, however, reason to suspect the accuracy of 
these accounts. With regard to the pigeon the case is 
different. 11 is well known that these birds arc ti ained 
to transmit iutclligcnee on special occasions in which 
great speed is required; and their velocity has in con¬ 
sequence bi;en nuiro accurately taken. Very recently 
two trained pigeons were started from Brighton at the 
same time i one arrived in London in 70 minutes, and 
the Ollier in 78 minutes. Now, if we eslimate the 
distance traversed by the birds in tiucstion at -10 miles, 
it follows, by the rule of three, that the bird which 
accomplished the journey in 70 minutes travelled at the 
rate of 42 miles per hour, and the other at that of 38 
miles; and it is probable that tiie former is about the 
maximum velocity of the pigeon. It appears that in 
general pigeons make about 23 flappings of the wing 
in 5 seconds. The rook, which has a large surface of 
wings, makes fiom about 10 to 15 effective strokes in 

Some birds, the lark for instance, ascend vertically 
in a right line into the air to sucli heights as to become 
quite invisible, during which rnovcinent they pour out 
their well-known joyous song, so pleasing to the car 
in consequence of its peculiar melody, and pyrity of 
tone. Ine warbling of this bird is distinctly beard 
even when the little songster itself appears in the 
zenith (owing to its great altitude) as a mere speck. 

* « Harh! baik ! the lark .vt Heaven's gate sbiga!” 

Cymbeline. 

When birds poise themstdves in one position in the 
air, tlielr wings oscillate in very small arcs compare.! 
with.the arc thi-ougliVUich the y sweep when in rapid 

” Mat^y of the small, and inde<;d some of the larger 
birds, such, for example, as the woodpet:lter, move from 
one place to another by a series of jerks, jproduoed by 
th^oe or four strokes of .the wings made in rapid suc- 
ision ; immediately’after lyhich they close their wings, 
i& tlie body U forced forwards like a projectile, in 
,jp#^tho#a paraboljfc curve. Of all known birds, the 
^atj; 00 iidor ,pr South America appears to have the 

' Cayley bat estimated that a force equivalent to 

0 v-i)otM f«wer (raiiuug 590 iMutids one foot high in a tecond), 
if applied to^iwnriaie mocninery, would tuMsin 1 IS poauut 
iu the AiU ' oowever, be cotniden only an approximate 
ji^Vf 'biit i7»rba^a»t far firom the truth. 


greatest power on life wing. It is'said to be capable 
of elevating slieep and other animals inld (be air, and 
(ff carrying them to the mountains, to feed upon at 
leisure. The greatest weight it is capable of support¬ 
ing in the air m not acenrately known, but is doubtless 
very considerable. 

WICLIE. THE REFORMER. 

(fmA tumbles bf BItw*—T he Awo. Weekl; Volume.) 

The bitterness of his language has been bitterly de¬ 
claimed aalmst. Placid literary eenllemen, sitting at 
their easeby the quiet Arc-sides oi their well-carpeted 
studies, find his harshness of speech unbearable and in¬ 
defensible. And indeed it were to be wished that lie 
had spoken of the evil he saw about him and of liis ad¬ 
versaries with the meekness of a modern controver¬ 
sialist: but some allowance must he made for the 
difference of the times; and in trnlh it mnst'lie con¬ 
fessed be was a lion at his gentlest, little likely to 
“roar you an’t were any nightingale.’* With him his 
task was an earnest one, not a struggle for life or 
death merely,—he had a testimony to deliver, and woe 
to him if he did not deliver it. He looked on it as a 
quarrel of more than personal or even temporal inte¬ 
rest, and, to uae'ttie mighty words of Milton, wanted 
not that it sirould be shivered into small fragments and 
bickerings. And the truth is, no reformer ever did 
use only mild jihraseology; as Luther said of himself in 
like circumstances, "a man fighting with the devil and 
Ids myrmidons, cannot always give soft words.” ■ It 
does seem to me,,after reading many books about it, 
anil weigliing tl^ matter a.s well as I am able, that he 
was in very deed a man of a true and honest lieart—a 
fervent, holy man; and that it was from an earnest 
depth of character and profound reverence for truth, 
and not from a cautious “ feeling of his way,” as has 
liecn said, that tlic progressive ticvclopmeiit of his 
views arose. He proeiaimed only what he was assured 
of; but as he saw furlher, and felt convinced that, by 
solemn inquiry and sober reflection, he now did know 
more, so ho withheld no longer his testimony, llow 
could he? He'rnay have gone too far, ho may have 
been mistaken in some things, but that he sought after 
the trutli, and that lie found it, is to me certain. 

That he sought the protection of the fMghly of the 
land is true, and yetjiiot marvellous; and, whether right 
or wrong, is exactly what Luther did after him, and 
what any wise man would hai o done in his cireum- 
staiitifes, if such protection were to he had. That he 
shfunk from danger is not true, any more than it would 
he to say that he ran into it. An enthusiast .might do 
the one, a hypocrite or coward the other: he was 
neither, and so ho neither courted danger nor by false¬ 
hood Bouglit to avert it. By some he Jias been charged 
with appealing to the people; others have found little 
more than scholastic sulmctiea in his writings. One 
thing is clear, wlmtcver the form, there appeared to 
be no indecision or indeflnileness in his iimni views to 
his contemporaries. On some points it was like enough 
he was subfle and obscure too. Dr. Lingard, in sum¬ 
ming up his character, which he does with the ex¬ 
traordinary fairhoss that is characteristic of him in 
all ecclesiastical matters, 8ay8,-fhat' in regard to the 
Eucharist “ hq taught a doctrine similar to the iinpa- 
nation of Lutherand that whed called upon to de¬ 
fend bis views thereon, “he intrenched himself behind 
so many unintelligible distinetion^ that it will be dif¬ 
ficult for the most acute logician to discover his mean¬ 
ing.” Which is quite ^e^hlo. It would indeed 
rather surprise one ever so little read in the theology 
of the period before his time, to discover any one who 
did not admit the generdlly received opinion of the 
church dear tlie subject from the entanglement ot 
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time Bchoiastic Buttlcties. A century ami a half Isyter 
it vi’as the rdbk upon which Luther and hn diaciplea 
had nearly made shipwreck of their common cause. 
That he had faults is beyond question, but, as it has 
been fuiely said by Southey, ** considering theintre;* 
]>idity and ardour of his mind, it is surprising that his 
errors were not more and greater. A great and ad> 
inirable man he was; his fame, high ,as it is, is not 
alme his deserts ;*and it suffers no abatement upon 
comparison with the most illustrious of those who fol¬ 
lowed in the ]>ath which he opened.” 

Besides his own teaching he insimed the^opagation 
of bis views by c^ling in the aid of a nuinwf of assist¬ 
ants, his '* poor priests ” as ho called them, and also by 
the translation of the Old and New Testaments; and 
these iiicaiiB, no doubt, did more to diffuse his opinions 
than his own prcacliing. His New Testament, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Blunt (a suiiicient authority in such 
a matter), *‘m ight at this day be read in our churches 
witlmut tiiWlfecessity of many, even vcibal alterations; 
and on compafing it with the authoriabd version of 
King .James, it will be found that the latter was ham¬ 
mered on Wiclifs anvil.” 

We may say, indeed, that Wiolif did more than any 
forseveial centuries before him to break tbefetteis 
from the .soul of .man; to prbducu and perfect that 
spiritual freedom, possessing wbi<dt alone, the human 
intellect can walk erect. The uiigbty truth ho again 
woclaimed, that erring man must strive •to render to 
lis Maker a reasonable service, and that his Divine 
Mastin' will sloop to aid him therein if he in faith and 
humility seek his aid. Obscured a.^ religion had then 
become with the thick piles of saiusly, intercession, 
penances, and money-worship, such an unfolding of 
ilio divinity must, one would Lbink, have come to a 
llioughlfiil mind as a most sublime revelation ; and if fti 
us a still clearer vision lias been 0 ])nned, let us nut 
wlllibold honour tram him \>liu amid the thick daik- 
iies.s sought after and found a way to the heavenly 
throne, and pointed it out to others, that they too might 
walk therein. Were I ever' so to differ from his ojii-' 
nions, did 1 hate them even, 1 tliiiik I should still 
I'cverence the man, • 

Like the great accomplisher of the Bcformatiuii, 
which he only commenced, he died in peace. While 
in the diseba^e of his ministerial duties he was stricken, 
and hardly could be conveyed to chair in his vestry, 
when his spirit ascended u here all !s true and clear and 
blissful. They buried his corpse in the church, and 
there for some forty years it slept in its quiet bed. 
But when at Cudstance tliat council sat which l4as 
crowned itself with eternal iiihimy by its Ireacborous 
murder of Huss and of Jerome, it was ordained tli.it it 
sliould rest there no longer. Wiclirs doctrines were 
condemned, and bis boily ordered to be exhumed and 
burnt, *‘ if it could be discerned from those of the faith¬ 
ful.” Fuller sliall tell the rest:—“ In obedience there¬ 
unto, Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick 
sight sent at a dead carcase!) to uiigravu him accord¬ 
ingly. To Lutterworth they come, sunnier, commis¬ 
sary, official, chancellor, proctors, doctors, and the 
servants (so that the remnant of the body would not 
Ikold out a bone amongst so many hands), take what is 
left out of the grave, and burn them to ashes, ^id 
cast them into Swift, a neighbouring brook running 
hard by. Thus this brook hath conveyed bis ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn iutb the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wiclif arc the emblem obliis doctrine, which now is 
dispersed all the world over,” “ I know not,” says 
Fuller, in another place, ** whether the vulgar tradition 
he worth remembrance, that the brook into which 
Wiclifs ashes were poured,never since overflowed the 


banks.” It is worth remenibeHng'fiihr one. tiling!, at 
least, as a proof of the estimation in wMclt 4 t 0 was 
by the people. , , ^ 

Thn pulpit from which he preached otill idmds in 
the church. It is of oak, rather richly carved, but tiie 
carving is almost filled up with thick coats of varnish. 
Only the body of the pulpit is ancient; the other parts 
are carved in a kind of resemblanre of It, but they are 
much inferior. A plain «ld oak chair is also shown os 
that in which lie is said tck have died. It stands in the 
vestry, where is also his tabic; and on the wall hangs 
an old velvet robe by time and the worms brought to 
decay, and not by them alone, for it is enclosed in a 
glass case to preserve it from human visitors, who ge¬ 
nerally carried off a fragment. His portrait, too, is 
ihert—a grave, venerable bead, expressive of niucb, 
but wanting llie lire that must have been in bis eye. 
Whetlicr it is at all auibeiitic I know not. A few years 
back the people of Imttcrworth erected a memorial to 
tlicir great rector. It is a basso-rilievo representing 
him prcacliing from the altar, and is a work of much 
merit. The sculptor of it is Mr, WesimacotiK jun., 
and, like all his works, it exhibits the marks of genius, 
knowledge, and careful thought. The church itself 
is large one, but it is much to be regretted that the 
interior has been at vai ions times altered in such a 
manner as quite to have changed its character. The only 
tiling that ever appears to have been thought of was 
to make as many sittings as possible, a matter of course 
most desirable—particularly if the town was not suffici¬ 
ent for another church—but some regard should have 
been shown to the preservation of the ancient appear- 
anc.e of such a church. The jircscnt toll pews are 
couipiiratii cly recent: there are a few of the first pews 
in the side aisles which have some carving about them ; 
on one of these 1 noticed the dale 1637. 


INSECTS USED AS FOOD. 

It is easy to imagine that in circuiiislances of extreme 
distrces and scarcity of icod a man may bo driven to 
! m.dcc use of expedients for the appeasing of his hunger 
that at iiiiotlier time would till him with disgust, but 
it certainly does excite surprise when we find tliat 
through a inci'e love of novelty, or for the sake of 
gratifying a pampered appetite, the epicure will soaie- 
times select articles of diet which would seem equally 
stratigc and revolting to a wcll-regulau»d laslt*. I’lms 
the Roman epicures were very fond of eating the 
cossus, or worm of the oak, accounting it one of tbeir 
greatest dainties; and thus also at the luxurious tables 
of West Indian epicures, particularly the FrencU the 
caterpillar or maggot of the palm-tree is served up as 
the most inviting iiiorsel of the Western world. 

But not only has the extremity of famine, or the 
false taste of epicurism, led men to the adoption of 
insect food; there are naiions in the world, a con¬ 
siderable portion of whose food consists of inset'ls and 
their eggs: aii&^whon we consider the necessities of 
the Jiuman race'in the more inhospitable regions of 
the earth, it becomes a subject ot admiration that it is 
not with man, as with the lower animals, ordained that 
some particular class of food shall be his sole nOttrish- 
mciit; hut that he is left omnivorous; so that through¬ 
out the whole zoological system there is scarcely a 
class from which, either in one or other comhtry, he 
does not convert some or raany^f Us species to the 
purpose of wholesome food. 

From the recital of travellers we learn that the 
while aut is commonly eaten-by Iloltentoin near the 
Cape* of Good Hop?, by the poorer ranks of people in 
sonic parts of the East Indies, and by the inlnibitams 
of various parts of SJi^Ui America. Lieutenant Pater¬ 
son, speaking of the Hottentot country, says that be« 
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<iViirrv«a a^veml of tht ftott^ntt^sttd tkves collecting 
the-wbite-wlnged *nte, thek country 

Abound* j artd on inquiry, 'he they wsri in¬ 

tended for food. TbSb trtvelkr, iMc^, ll of #iirion 
tbAt £uro))nans «ce uuteiwnAbiy ]n«judi<^d apinct 
thi* kind Of food; fhr having been compelled during 
111* journey* in country to make occasional use of 
it, he found it “Ikr from disagreeable.” 

Snieathman, speaking of tlfC same kind of diet, In¬ 
forms us that the African* mode of collecting and 
cooking the insects is to skim Off from the waters with 
talahaMcs the ants that, at the time of swarming or of 
emigration, fall into them j and Uwn bringing them to 
their habltetiorts, to parch them in iron pots over a 
gentle fire, frequently stirring them, as if they were 
roasting coffee. In that state, without any adcjttion, 
the natives consider them a delicious food, and nut. 
them hy handfuls into their moutba Our traveller 
states that he ate them several times cooked in this 
way, and thought them delicate, nourishing, and whole¬ 
some. Some gentlemen with Whom he conversed re¬ 
specting this diet spoke of it as delicioqs, one compar¬ 
ing it to sugared marrow, another to sugared cream, 
or a paste of sweet almonds. Baron de Geer, without 
describing the mode of cookery, mentions the fa<^ of 
the Hottentots using these insects as a.conimoti arncle 
of diet, and says that they grow fat upon them. 

An essay on these insects was read before the Society 
of Naturalists of .Berlin by Mr, Kbnig, in which he 
states that in some parts of the East Indies the quecn- 
termes is swallowed alive by old men for strengthening 
the back; and that by certain fetid fumigations the 
ants are cnpelled from their nests, and collected in 
vast quantities. Of these insects the inhabitants make 
with flour a variety of pastry, which they, sell at a low 
price to the poor. This kind of food is extremely 
abundant, but the inordinate use of it brings on an 
epidemic colic and dysentery, which occasions death 
iii^o or<-thrce hours. 

,Me use of the locust* as food is established hy the 
teyH^y of the earliest historians and travellers. 
Fj^Sflfbe period of that express permission given in 
thtnil^ipturcs {Leoit, xi. 212) to eat “ the locust after 
it| xmd, down to the present time, this insect appears 
to formed an important article of food in many 
pWr^^f the East. There is therefore little reason for 
endeavouring to explain away, as some writers hare 
done, the simple announcement of Scripture that the 
" meat” of St. John in the wtiderness consisted of 
“locusts and wild honey {Matt. iii. 4.) Though 
not a very nutritious diet, the locust is whelcsome, 
and tolerably palatable. Some of the ancient au¬ 
thors, in describing this kind of food, give marvellous 
• Haunts both of tiic insect itself and of its effects 
on those who fed on it. Plitiy states that the lo¬ 
custs of India arc three feet long, and that their dried 
legs and thighs are used by the people as saws! Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, speaking of the Acridophagi, or locust- 
eaters of Ethiopia,* says that they •lived only forty 
years, for that insects with wing^ were genetated 
under the skin, causing intolerable itching*: and the 
ai^rer, having torn them out with his nails, at last 
n died inmiaerimle torUires. Herodotus desrTthsis the 
V' locust as lieing dried in the sun, ground to powder, and 
' eaten with miik by the Nasamones, a nation of Lil>ya. 

» .'it . is wdl known that in Bersia. Arabia, Syria, 
Bgym, Barbary, Ethiopia, and even in some of Uie 
cV countries of Eiuope, locnsts have l»en and 

hi«'aUll Jiten. In some places they are fried until 
the ‘Wltei^msd kgs drop off, and in that state arc sold 

” ' aSKltal hhWtjiieC.t'wlociMt is eken in tha‘Benny 

iV - liiateinsi’Jht. Htil and aa tidwiRi-crr the loriul swaniu of 
■•♦i5ka"5»No.iri9. 


in the markets, and eaten with ride and dates> some¬ 
times flavoured with salt and spice*: ih others they 
broiled or baked in an edrflien pan, being caught 
fai that purpose in large numbers in nets. In the 
msirkets of Arabia salted locusts are common. But 
the Methods of cooking the inwet are various: they 
are ground in hand-mills, made into cakes, and baked; 
or they are broiled, boiled in milk, fried in oil, or roasted 
alive. Whmt fried they turn reodish, like shrimps, 
and taste like cray-fish. While in Persia, Sir John 
Chardin saw the air darkened by them as if by clouds, 
Prodigimm anurabem, and of a very large siae, fell to 
the ground, and the peasants gathered them up, dried 
and salted them, and used them as common food. This 
was in March, an'd the people told him that at that 
season such clouds appeared almost every evening. In 
some parts of Barbaty the kicusts aro three inches long, 
and extremely voracious. Id Morocco they are said to 
be BO highly esteemed, that the price of nroy isjens falls 
when locusts havq entered the neighbourhood. The 
Calmucks dd not use them as food, l)ut they prize 
highly the antelopes, sbeCp, and other animals which 
have been fattened upon them. The wolves seldom or 
never attack the flocks of the Calmucks when the 
locusts are at hand to appease their hunger. At Sa- 
repta some hog* <bpcame unuBually>fat by having fed 
for some time entirely upon dead locusts which hud 
been drowned in the V^olga, and thrown in heaps upon 
the shore. * 

Steedman, travelling in the interior of Southern 
Africa, observed the Hottentots feeding fowls with 
locusts out of a Jarge sack, and was surprised to see 
with what a,vitrity they devoured them. The game 
birds shot in that part of the country had also a strong 
disagreeable flavour, in consequence, as was supposed, 
of feeding on these insects. 'I’he Hottentots and 
Bushmen esteem the locust most highly when plump 
and full of eggs: they make a bftown sotip of them, 
and appear to thrive on this diet. 

But although locusts are esteemed as excellent food 
by nations whose supplies of provisions are not always 
abundant, yet it does not appear that they are nutri¬ 
tious enough to*support the constitution for any con¬ 
siderable time in a state of vigour. It is said that 
those who feed almost entirely upon them become at 
last very w'cak, thin, and •indolent. Iirtitis state of 
health they are evidently predisposed to a complaint 
whieh is said to arise from the pestilential efiluvia of 
these insects when they swarm >n any country and lie 
long upon the ground. 

*'rhus it appears that if various tqtecies of insects are 
used as food by mankind, the custom is comparatively 
so rare, and the circumstanoes under which it has pre¬ 
vailed arc so peculiar, and, in most cases, so evidently 
arise out of tlie low scale of civilization and consequent 
limited resources of the people adopting it, that we 
must still conclude that insect diet is generally and 
naturally obnoxious to the taste of man, and frequently 
injurious in its effisots on the human constitution. 
Could the poor, indolent, and degraded Hottentot be 
roused to sufficient energy and exertion to secure to 
himself the ordinary comforts of life, we should soon 
find him abandoning a sort of diet whi^ nothing pro¬ 
bably but his own improvident habits, and the state of 
dastitution ia which he consequently finds himaeir, 
would ever have induced him to resort to. As re¬ 
spects the assertion that be grows fat on this kind of 
diet when used in moderation, we should rather incline 
to the opinion that he grows fat in spite of it, and in 
consequence of the indolentte which foms the prevail¬ 
ing feature in hie dutracter, 
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IL GIUOCO DELLA MORRA.^ 

Tmx game of the Morra, which is very ancient in Italy, 
is thus played:— 

Two men or hoys (we never saw women or girls 
play at it) place themselves opposite tff e^ph other, and 
at the same instant of time each throws oht his right 
hand, with so numy ilngers open and so many shut or 
bent upon the palm, and each of the players, also at 
the same instant of time, cries out the number made 
by adding his advemary’s open fingers to his own. 
Thut if A. tlirows out three fingers and B*. four, and 
A. cries seven, and B. eight, or any other number not 
the true one, A. marks a point in the game. If both 
cry tight, then, as a matter of course, there is a tie^ 
and the throw goes for nothing. Thia to tlte unin¬ 
itiated may seem a very childish and a very easy game, 
but the difficulty of it is far greater than can be well 
conceived witlmut seeing it played; and success in the 
game does not nepend upon bhance, but upon superior 
quickness Of sight. Each player knows the. hum W 
of fingers he himself throws out, but he must catch at 
a glance the number thrown out by his adversary, 
whose movements, like his .own, are as quick as }ight| 
ning, and as he sees tie must call ont the joint numher” 
his Udversaty doing the same. This gSme is men¬ 
tioned by ancient Roman writers under the Uatne Of 
“ fflicate digitis,** and the glittering or flashing of the 
finger is descriptive of its nature. The fingers are 
now open, now sfrat; the hand is now in the air, and now 
down at the side; aUd throw follows throw and call fol¬ 
lows call as quick as the muscles can move or the 
tongue speak. The ^t time we Saw the game played, 
we were amazed at thia rapidit||f and at the loud voices 
and excited passionate exj^ession of the players, who 
were only playing for about a penny-worth of wine. 
Their eyes flashed and their voices sounded like the 
simultaneous diScharn of a brace od large pistola it 
being scaredy ponible, to our ttnpraetised«eye and ear, 
either to se; the number of fingers that.were opened 
or to distinguish by the eaf who cried one numoer or 
who another. But tWO bystanders who acted as um¬ 
pires, and who were almost equally exedted, seemed to 
make these distinctiona vefr well. When the first 
game was decided, which nafipened in a very few 
seconds, the two feilowB playep another, and gmttiig 
more aUd more tnflaiiDed, they went on thrown^ out 
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hands and fingers, and bawling numbers, as Quattro! 
Seil Otto! Cinque! Novel &c. until their voices Were 
hoarse and their arms so tired that they could no 
longer keen up the rapid movement. As a mangujus 
a point by tiitung the right number, he marks it with 
a finger of his l«t hand which is kept motionleaB, but 
generally raised above the shoulder. Five poinls make 
the game, and when the thumb and four fingers of the 
left hand arc all expanded, then theluc^ owner of that 
band cuts a caper and sometimes cries Fatto! (Dime!) 
or Gnadagnato! (Gained I) or Ho vinto I (I have con- 
,quercd 1) Not once, but many a time have we seen the 
losing party in his mad spite bite the fingers of his 
vight hand until the blOod came. But this valuable 
extremity of the human frame is very liable to bites in 
the south of Italy, for not only do men Wte their thumbs 
to show their contempt of their enemies in the manner 
which Shakspere has recorded in the first scene of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,* but they also bite and almost 
gnaw their fingers whenevi'r they are exceedingly 
vexed and disappointed. We once heard a Capuchin 
friar in the Mercato, or great market-plaoey of Na¬ 
ples preach rather a long sermon on the evil practice 
of finger-biting, which he denounced as beatbenish 
and Saradbnic. We have said that five points make 
the game; hut we believe that Morra, like whist, has its 
longs and bhorts, and that in the long game ten noints 
are needed. We have also said that the player thiowa 
open BO many fingers of his right band and keeps so 
many shut} W he may, if he chooses, throw open aW 
the fingers of his right band, and this ujam occasions 
he does. It sometimes happens,that both players 
simultaneously tbfbw oiJt fi*e fingers. 

The worst of the Giuoco della Morra is, that it fre¬ 
quently leads to violent quarrelling. Involuntary mb- 
takes will happen, and at times men will try to chest. 
Notwithstanding the marvellous quickness of their 
keen, btock, ara well-practised eves, both pUyOtis sud 
umpire* will now and then be at mult, and fierce dis¬ 
putes will arise about the number qf gHttering fingers 
witieh have been thrown. Hieir ears too are ecca- 
tonally at fhult, and then with equal violence they 
wflj dispute whether it was tho voice of A. or ^e voice 
of B. that cried the right number. Whenever fives 
were thrown there was * i^ater chance of fierce diow 
putation. for one of tho pdayOrs was very likely tq say 
that lie had not extended his thumb, but had 

Voi.. XIV.-2 C 
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opened his four fingeni ; «nd cettsiniy thie thumb 
point, wbi# we ours^vee eaisld nevpr ettain to, seemed 
to be of difficult attainment to *' igibocatpri,*' 
the moat experienced ptayefe,. JUwough private^ as- 
aassiuatum and the tae of the atitetto ana ktufe had 
happily deelined hi Italy, we .reipet to say that some 
twenty years ago knires were not onfre^uently drawn 
after adiaputed gatne at Morra. On this account at¬ 
tempts have been ti»de at various times to put down 
the spmrt; but in our time it flourisbed gmtiy and 
seemed Indmrtnictible. It was in vogue among the 
common people of Koine, and more especially among 
the Traste verini, or those rough and somewhat turbulent 
fellowa who dwell in the part of the city beyond the 
Tiber. But the greatest professors and most ardent 
fbdowers of the game were the Lassaroni and common 
people of the city of Naples, and the neighbouring 
tuwRs in the Terra di Lavoro. In this the sunniest 
part of the south there never was fair, festa, saint's day, 
or other holiday, in which il Giuoco delia Morra was 
not played for wine and nuts, nieions, sweetmeats, or 
other refreshments, by thousands; and at these great 
meetings the air rang and re-echoed with the sharp 
loud volleyed voices of the players. The confusion 
and wildness of noise is scarcely to be imagined, ex¬ 
cept by one who lias been at the Festa della Madhnna 
delr Arco, or the Festa di Pie di Grolta, or some other 
great Neapolitan festival. In loudness of voice the 
Neapoiitans excel every other people in the world, and 
they are, perhaps, never so loud-tongued as when under 
the excitement of this game. If mistakes and quarrels 
arise when the game is played singly, it may well be 
imagined that they are more likely to occur when many 

g ain are lils-ying close together and flashing their 
ngers and snouting their numbers all at one time. 
Moreover on those great celebrations more; wine than 
imual was drunk, and in these very excitable people 
PVep a slight intoxication by wine was apt to seem 
vufy near akin to madness. VVe forget what saint’s or 
what Madonna's day it was when, being on our way 
from P^tum and Salenio to Naples, we rode into tlies 
town of Torre dell’ Annunziata. which stands by the 
sea-shore at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the ancient city of Pompini. It is liere 
that the best roaccaroui is made: this manufacture 
gives employment to many persons, and the town of 
Twrodell’ Annunziata was one of the roost prosperous 
Wid quiet and orderly places in the kingdom. But on 
thw glorious summer evening as we n»de into the town, 
we heard the most savage yelling and saw a great 
mam knives flashing in the air, and fellows running 
hither and thither and uttering the most fear Ail excla- 
uiatiuhs. At the same lime some hundreds of women 
Mreamed and shrieked and tore their Lair oi’ bit their 
nngert. It looked as if Masauiello, that marvellous 
flsborman, had come back to life to make a new stole 
revolution; but we very 8<»n sscortained that all this 
hutibub and drawing of knivea had originated in some 
uispiited games at Morra. It was nwe owing to the 
screams and tears and entreaties of the women than to 
|my exertion of some half-dozen of gendarmes that an end 
was put to hostilities; but this desirable event did not 
huppen until aeveral of the knives we bad seen in the 
air Md been wetted in human blood. Sucii was the 
. U|igi(nl part of la Morra. The comic part, however, 
WM often very rich, and the game offereo the quiet ob- 
seripr an excellent opportunity for studying exprea- 
l^ticuUilnn, In, the summer time there was 
to w evening into any street or lane of the 
.?* too city of Naples, without hearing the 
Mto filos fettowe were playing at this ancient and 
iPWi* f Iwt we are told that his present 
^ w far suecee^d in bis social 

i .(to to oiininish within his capital the amount 


and frequency of the sport. Madame de Stael and 
other iravellera who wrote at the beginning of the 

S esent c^tury, grossly exaggerated the number of 
e Neapolitan Lazzaroni; yet as late as the year 1827 
there were certainly many hundreds of men, bearing 
the name of Lazzaroni, wbo had no home or habitation, 
who slept peil-meli, scores together, in tlie porches of 
the churches, who bad scarcely any clothes beyond a 
coarse cotton shirt, a pair of tattoiw trowsers, a red 
sarii round the waist, and a red woollen night-cap, wbo 
gsined a precarious subsistence by running of errands 
or doing am chance workhand who would never work 
at all if th^ had but money enough to buy food for the 
day. We are informed by a friend in a recent letter 
from Naples, that the last of these men have disap- 

E ’ared or are fast disappearing, and that a genuine 
Bzzaro is now a very rare sight. Tliey were once' 
a power in the state, and had thefr Cyio, or head or 
chief, who was elected by their own suffrages^and offi¬ 
cially recognised by king, church, aaiK*foveinmenr. 
The Giuoco* della Morra may have auffered through 
this change, although the game was far from being con¬ 
fined to the Lazzaroni. 

the pedestrian s privileges. 

[From Rai»Iv||>i^by Riwrt—The Wfokly Volume,] 

We will qipt our river, and proceed up Walling Street, 
and across some fields to Lulterwor'Ii, which stands 
on a bill iiosidc the Swift, a tributary of our river. 
There is nothing to call for notice on our way to Lut¬ 
terworth. some three miles; and therefore we will 
strike across tlm fields the nearest ivay, taking tlie 
opportunity otliaving a little general gossip till we 
reach it. Diese fields will in themselves afford little 
more that is interesting or striking than any we have 
•passed over. There are a few broad prospecls, and 
some tracts of country that are pleasing in character, 
but on the whole the traveller w^ll have considerable 
^calls on his patience. And this he must learn to 
endure if he wishes to enjoy country scenery, and 
country life, wherever he bends his steps. A pedes¬ 
trian, especially if he rambles alone, as every pedes¬ 
trian must or nught to do soinetimes, should 
“ In tolhary places l)e 
Unto himseif good company.” 

If he docs thus learn to depend on liiinMf for society, 
he will soon care Ijttle for the want of any other; but, 
to parody a saying of Montaigne’s,—you must for 
yourself, to be company for yourself, prepare yourself 
to entertain yourself. And tliis is best done by learn¬ 
ing to draw all the enjoyment that is possible out of 
present sccocs and circumstances. It is surprising 
how much pleasure and instruction too Uie most com¬ 
monplace neighbourhood.will yield to those who know 
how to draw instruction from it. To the eye of a 
painter Uie dullest spot will afford some beauty; and 
where Uiere is human life there need never be wanting 
matter to interest.any one. It only requites a con¬ 
stant openness of heart and understanding to receive 
pleasure, and it will come. Dr. Burney calls a certain 
song ‘'of the<-ogue Autolycus”—nonsensical; yet it 
contains in fact a truth far deeper than many tran¬ 
scendentalisms. Not, however, to go beyond our text 
we may venture to say that it imparts the best advice 
that was evef given to a pedestriaa within the same 
limits: 

"Jag on,jog w, the foot-path way. 

And merrily bent the «tile-a: 

A merry heart goea all the day 
■ Vour sad tire^iu a mile-a," 

This is true wisdom, In spite of the Doctor; and, 
bapmly. It is practicable to some extent. Black Care, 
we know, often aits behind the horseman; but the foot. 
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man U to blame wbojets her mount liie knapwok. A 
country rambl^faould be as free as potuible from care, 
—it is a little oreak in qur serious employinen^ », 
diversion from the stern business of tho world, and s^i;. 
thouf^ht of them should be laid aside. To do so is both 
needful and wholesome. The more thoroughly we 
use the present hour, the more lit shall wo be tor work 
when we get back to it, and tlie more cheerfully shall 
we return to it. Werk indeed is enjoyment after a 
well-spent country holiday. 

A cheerful temper will in every way smooth Uie 
rambler’s path. It should ^be his object in passing 
llii’ough a district to become' as Uioroughly dbquainted 
with it as time will iwrmit. Tlie scenery, the an¬ 
tiquities, or the natural history, should not alone oi:(’U}fy 
opr thoughts. The inhabitants are at least as much 
"deserving of our observation and legdrd; and they will 
repay our best atteiftion. The peasantry of the several 
counties of England have not been fairly compared 
and unilerstM^ It is not easy to know them : to their 
wealthy neigliboivs they are reservedand inaccessible 
in their genuine stale; to strangers they arc shy ; and 
when they thus stand on their *' maimers'’ they arc 
cxceodiiigly unnatural. Perhaps no one has a better 
chance of seeing them as they are than a pedestrian, 
wiio will meet them frankly ana. cheerfully, lie falls 
iu witlt them on the road ; he ofteiP finds an excuse 
fur looking into their cottages; and he iftay see as 
mncli as lie pleases of their social habits 1^ the fire¬ 
side of the village inn. Nor should any of ilimc means 
be neglected, or any other that may occur. The wan¬ 
derer should beware, if he really wishes to know them, 
ol haughtiness or inquisitiveness. lP.iduc familiarity 
lie need not fear from tlicm, as there isiflways resiwet 
and good feeling enough about the English peasant to 
prevent that. The secret of gaining the confidence of, 
ttic countryman, as it is of every one else, is to respect 
his ways of thought and expression; and, if there be 
candour, that fecliiig*will nut be wanting. The surest 
way to shut out knowledge, us well as happiness, is to' 
let the heart and tlic lip carry an everlasting sneer. 
Better by far like too much than too little. And it 
ought never to be forgotten that ever;^ man, however 
humble or ignorant he may be, has feelings, allbctions, 
sympathies, and these sliould over be treated with re¬ 
spect as iioW things. He who caiinul iu liis heart 
respond to nm joys and sorrows of a poor man, had 
better avoid intercourse with him. • 

Tlie leisurely rambler, (and all rambling should be 
leisurely,—Horace’s maxim is as much fur the pedes¬ 
trian as for any one, '‘festina fenfc,'’)—the leisurely 
rambler will often iTe surprised at the curious informl- 
tiori he will gather; the relies of old customs he will 
catch sight oV; the clear Ihouglit, and original “ mother 
wit,” as well as the marvellous stupidity, and desperate 
ignorance, of those he encounters; the kindness, self- 
denial, and various virtues; witli, alas! but too many 
opposing vices. One thing lie will not fail to have—an 
intense and overpowering feeling of the need of some 
effort being made to enlighten (a word but too appli¬ 
cable, morally and mentally)—to improve the condi¬ 
tion of our peasantry. And he will inquire, in bitter¬ 
ness of heart, why those who alone can with hope of 
success adventure on the task, let the paltry jealousies 
and the unholy strifes of party prevent them from 
earnest, amuous, and steady co-operatiuta for so pure 
an object. 


Wltirlwindt tn the .Strait Magfihaen *.—On the nortli 
shnre we noticed some extraorefinary effect) of tlie whirlwinds 
which so frequently occur in Titrra del Fuega The crews of 
seslinn vessels call them “williwaws,'* or‘‘hurrieane.aqualU,'' 
and they are most violent. The south-west which lilow 
upon the coast with extreme fury, (re pent up aud iin{«ded in 


pswiDg over the highhuids 5 when, inerecsiiig in MWSf, they rush 
vUeotly ov« ths edges of nrsctpicc^ expand, MyraHl, and 
deseanding perpendicularly, destroy sveiywttg tMPbls. The 
mrfiioe of the water, when ctrack hy tbeee gniti, is so asitided 
as. to be Aivered with foam, which is taken up by fhaa, atid'llies 
beltore their Airy until disposed in vapour, ffliipt at atnsbqc 
under high land are somattmes suddenly thrown oyn on dwir 
beam-ends,' and the next moiuent recover their equdibrium, as 
nothing had occurred. Again a cquall etriket tliem, p^ape ou 
the otMr side, and over they hsq) before its rage: the cable be* 
eoDMe strained, UKhchecks tbs ship with a jerk, that caueei her 
to etart a-head tlirough tlie waw, until again sttmpsd by the 
cable, or driveD astern by another guet of wind.— Voyaget^the 
Adventure and Seagle. 


The Prango*.—One of the moet valuable eourcee of fudiler of 
l.a<tid(l^ and iierhaiie of any country whatever, ii a plant known 
by the name of Prongoe, and which grows only in the western 
ports of the country, at imtial or Drae. This uccnis of various 
sixes, according to its age, from a single leaf covering not more 
than an inch of surface, to a cluster of leaves and flowers spread¬ 
ing to a circunifereiice of twelve and eigliteen feet. This hush 
eonsiste of lung feathering leaves of a dark green colour, crowned, 
when in blossom, by a profusion of huge tuAe of yellow flowers; 
the leaves, when of full sixe, are two feel in length, and tin bush 
is circular with a rounded lop. The llower-stulks rise from two to 
five, or even to six fret, in old plants. Tlie leaves emit a strong 
oduuff which at first is disagreeable, hut lieciimes leu so wtien a 
person is familiar with it; they have also, wlien freslr, a pungent, 
hitler, uiid sliglilly aromatic taste; but these properties die- 
apiiear in tlie dry state. The flowers are slightly udorco^ and 
when first o|icned arc cov'ered by a glistening, viscid, and sub- 
sacctiarine exudation, which attracts the ants iu such uttmben, 
that the fl.iwers are sometimes blackened by tliem. Some eopper- 
coloutcd beetles Olid some small wild bees are also busied in 
gathering this siibsiaiv'e. The raOt< is pMremiiul; tj^e leaves and 
flower-stems are in life fir about four months. Tlie {dantflowers 
iu June, and at the end of August the seeds fall and sponta¬ 
neously sow lliemsclves; they lie in the ground till tlie snow 
begins to melt, or iu April, and tlie plant then makes its ta- 
apiiearanre. It is nut, however, till the tlurd year that the root 
is fully developed ami liegins to spread; thenceforward it con¬ 
tinues to put foith fresti shouts for an indeterminate period, so that, 
Jn the lielief of the peaiaiilry, a plant scarcely ever diet. The 
bead of the Prangus, including leaves, flowers, stems, aud seeds, 
is converted into hay, as winter forage fur goats, sheep, and cows. 
Late ill August, or early in Senteinlier, the plants are cut to 
within two or three inches of the ground, and laid on it in 
bundles, kept down by heavy stones. Tliese bundles sure suffi¬ 
ciently dry in three or four days to he gathemd aud piled iu 
thick layers on the housetops, where stones are placed upon them to 
prevent their being blown away; they require no shelter. In 
the winter uittiilhs about a biiiidredweiglit it considered suflt- 
cient fur twenty sheep or thirty Iambs for twenty-four hours. 
Healthy shce'p fed iqion Prangus bay are said to become (at in 
twenty dags, and that, if fully fed with it for two moiitlis, their 
fatness approaches to suffocation. It is said also to he of a heat¬ 
ing quality, but not to a greater degree than is desirable in such 
a climate. It displays its nutritive pStperlies in cows os well 
as in stieep and goats, hut it is said that it does not increase the 
quantity of milk; and os beef is nut an article of food in Ladakh, 
tliere is uo advantage in feeding neat cattle upon it. Hoten 
thrive upon it, but they are not readily reconeileo to it; and it is 
remarkable that, i^ilst growing, no animal will browM upon 
the leaves of the Praitgot, although they will feed upon its flowers. 
It it only Ol liay that the foliage ie an acceptable article of food. 
Prangot has not been raised iu any other of^ the dhrtricia of 
l^uh, rattier, it would 'appear, from no pains having been 
taken ^ transplant it, than from auy difficulty in localinng 
it elsewhere, as one or two experimeiiU had been made, 1 wae 
informed, many years since, and the plants had flourished. Con¬ 
sidering die value of this plant as fodder, its growing in a poor 
steril toil, in every variety of site, excep^ actual swamp, and in 
a bleak, cold climate, and its fluurithiiig wholly in iudepttidrnce 
upon the care and industry of mmt, it would seem probable that 
it might t>e introduced with national advantage into many paits 
of llrilain, and would convert her heatiis, ami downs^nd high¬ 
lands into storebouses fur the supply of innumerable flocks^ 
Moercridi and Trebed'e Tkooe/s is the Himalaydn Pta- 




Thb May of the Pods is a beautifiil generalization, 
which sometimes looks like a mockery of the keen 
east wincU, the leafless trees, the hedges wiUiont a 
bloseomi of our occasional late springs. In such a 
season as the present we feel tlte truth of one poetical 
image,— 

e And Winter ^g^ering chills die lap of May 
bat we arc apt to bmieve that those n^bo talk of halcyon 
skies, of odorous gales, of leafy thickets filled with the 
chorus of nature’s songsters,—to say nothing of Ladies 
of the May, and morrice-dancers in the sunshtne,—have 
drawn their imt^es from the Southern poets. * 

111 such a «eason,,->which makes us linger over our 
ftres. wlien we ought to be strolling in the shade of 
bright green lane^.or loitering by a gushing rivulet 
to Watch the trout rise at tlie sailing fly,—some name¬ 
less writer baa seen a single feeble swallow, and has 
fancied poor bird was a thing to moridizc upon 
Tub FmsT Swsiuuow. 

“ He hM,; com fa«fi>re the daflbdiU, 

The feoiid) and initial ient liiril; 

Tbe suttiiiest nooii Imth yet iu ciiille, 

The Cuckoo i voice not yet U hcanl. 


The lamb ii sbirenufr on the lea. 

The cowering lark forbears to siBg,-» 

And he has come across tiie sea 
To And a winter in the spring. 

Oh t be has left his mother's horne i 
He thought there was a genial clime 
Where happy birds might safely roam, 

< And he would seek that land in time. 

Presumptuous one ! bis elders knew 
The dangers ^ thorn fickle skiM; 

Away tlia pleasure-asdier dew..— 

Nipp’d by untimely frosts ha dies. 

Tliete is a land in Youdi's Brat dreams 
Whom year is one delidoiM May, 

And Life, beneath the brightest beams, 

Flows on, a gladsmne holiday; 

Ruth to the world, , unguided youth. 

Prove its frslse joys, its frieiulshipe lioUow, 

Its bitter scorns ,—wm turn to troth, 

And find a leseon in the unwiw swallow." 

Away with theae wintry imagea. There if a aoBlh 
wind naing; the cold grey cTouda open; the aun 
breaks out Then comes a warm aunny shower. A 
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day or two of ia«h •boveni and sun^ne, and tlie 
branches of trees that looked so sere 


“Tbrast out their little handi into the my."* 


The May of the Poets is t!onje;-»'St any rate we will 
believe that it is come. Wordswobth snail welcMiie 
it in a glorious song:— 


<1 


Now while the J>irde thne a joyotn «oi^ 

And while the young hrabe bound 
Ae to tile tabor^ loii^, 

To me alone there pame a thought pf grief: 

A timely uttwanee gave that tbouglit relirf. 

And I again am etrong t 

The catawoti blow their trumpet* from the eteep, ^ 
No more ehall grief of mine the eeaeon wrong; 

1 liear the Echoee through the mountain* thn^, 
llie Wind* come to me from the fleldi of eleep, 

And allwhe earth i* gay; 
lAnd and sea 


I themseive* up to jollity, 
with the heart of May ^ 

Doth effety Qeaet keep holiday;— • 

Tbott Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy iliout% thou happy 
Shepherd Boy! 


Ye bletted creature*, t have heard the call 
Yo to each other moke; I see e * 

The heaven* laugh with you in your jubijpe; 

My heart i* at your festival, 

My bead hath ite coronal, • 

Tlie fnlneti of your bliis, 1 feel—I feel it all. 

Oh evil day f if I were fallen 
While the ^rth herself is adorning. 

This tweet May>moroing, * 

And the children are pulling, ^ • 

Qn every side. 

In a thousand vdley* far and wide, 

Fmsb flower*; while tlie sun shines warm, 

And the babe leap* up on hi* mutbn's arm." 

• WosniwosTH, 


SwxNsmi shall paint “fair May” and her brain In! 
noble words, which Mr. Harvey translates into thw | 
language of the pencil:— 

“ Then came Ihir May, the fuireat roayd on ground. 

Deck'd all wii^ daiutie* of her seasmi'* pride. 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around : 

Upon two farethreu’s shoulder* she did ride, 

'The twins of Leda, which on either side 
Supported her like to their soveAiK** ({ueen : 

Lord! how all creatures laught when her they spied, 

And leapt and danced at they hod ravish'd fawns, 

And Cupid about her flutt'red all in green.” 

Spbnsbr. * 

Jaubs I. welcomes the May, as if Scotland had no 
cutting winds to shame his song “Away, winter, 
away I”— 

“ Now wee thwe made, fast by the Tonre's wall, 

A garuen fair, and in the comer* set 
Ane herber green, with wandet long and small . 

Railed about; and to with trees set. 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges kiiet. 

That life was iiuue walking tliete forby 
That might within warM any wight eq>y. 

So thick the bewee and the leave* green 
Beshaded all the alley* tiiat there were, 

And middet every hetbw might be teSh 
Tin tharpe, gnene, sweets juniper. 

Growing so flur with iwanciiee here and tiiere^ 

Thai, a* it teemed to a life without, 

The bewee spread the herber all atWt. 

■ 

* We qnota Leigh Hunt flrom memory; for he bat Mt 
print^ the poem in which tbit Une occurs, in the tscfiB editim 
ef hit vorke 


And on the smaU gretiM jtwistc* eat* 

The little eweete nightingils, and •unt^ 

So load and clear tii* hymnes conseetsw^' 

Of love* use, imw soft now 1«^ among, 

• That all the garden* and the wallet rung 
Right of their tong and on the couple nest 
Of their tweet harmony j and lo the teat 

Wonhi^,ye tiwt lovera been, tbit May, 

For of yonr blitt the kalends are begun, 

And ting with ui, Aveay, wintw, away! 

Come, summer, cotqg, the aweet eeason and tun; 
Awake, for fhame! that have your heavens wim. 

And araonmtly lift up yonr headet all; 

Hark Lore, that list you to hit mercy call, 

JSMES I, Of SCOTUMO. 

A poet of the Sbaksperean age has the same lesson, 
“ Rejoice in May — 

“When May i* in hie prime, 

I'hen may each heart rejoice i 
When May bedecks each branch with graen, 

Each bi^ straiiw forth his voice. 

The lively tap creeps up 
Into the blooming thorn; 

The flowers, which cold in prison k^i 
Now laugh the frost to scorn. 

, All Nature's imp triumph 

Whiles joyful May doth last; 

When May U gone, of all the year 
The pleasant lime if post. 

May makes the cheerful hue, 

May breed* and brings new blood, 

May marchetU throughout every limb^ 

May make* tlie merry mood. 

May pricketh tender hearts • 

Their warbling notes to tune. 

Full strange it is, yet some, we see, 

Do make their May in June. 

Thus things are strangely wrought. 

Whiles joyful May doth last, 

Take May in time: wtien May it gone, 

The pleasant time is past. 

All ye that live on eartii. 

And have your May at will. 

Rejoice in May, as I do now, 

And use your May with skill. 

Use May, while that you may, 

For May hath but his time; 

When all tim fruit is gone, it it 
Too late the tree to climb. 

Your liking and your lust 
Is fresh whiles May doth last: 

• When May is gone, of all tlie year 
The pleasant lime is past." 

Edwabd*. 

After this old English Epicurean pbiloeopbji of 
“ Take May in time,” the Transatlantic child of our 
native muse can scarcely be called original 

“ The wn is bright,—the air is clear. 

The darting swallows soof and sing. 

And from the stately eluis I hear 
The blue-bird projihesying iping. 

So blue yon winding river flow*, 

, It teems an outlet from tiie _eky. 

Where, waiting till tiie west wind blows, 

The fireighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All tiling* arc new;—the Imds, the leavn, 

That gild the elm-tree'e (flMding creet, 

Aod even the nest beneath the wtee 
There ate no birds in last year's nest 1 

All thing* rejoice in youth and love, k 
The fulness of their fint delight! ^ ^ 

And learn from the toft heavens above 
The inelting teiideniest of night, 
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Uaiden, tbat md’ft Msapla tfafme, 

En^ tbj youth, ft wffl oot'ttay; 

Bmity the' <Mi|nnee of wfio^ 

For D) Eh iiotelweyoMeyl’ 

Enjoy title ipriiw of love hod yoittii. 

To eotue fOod angel leave the reit;' 

Fur Time will teach thee eotm the trnib, 

Tnere are ao l»rdf in laet year'e nest !'* 

ImNaru.Mnr. 

9 

Hut titho can be (uiginal w!Ui a theme upon which 
poctainali agea havewiittdn? We forgot the ditty 
which Maatcr Toucl»tonc calls “ a foolish song:"— 

“ It wot a lover and hi* lau, 

With a bey, with a bu, with a hey, non ue no, 

And a bey no nee no iii no. 

That o'er the green cuni-didd* did poM, , 

In spring-time, the only (iretty ting-time, 

When birds do sing hoy ding, a ding, a ding,' 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

In spring-time; the only pretty ring-time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding, a ding, a ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Detween the acres of the rye, 

With a bey, and a ho, and a hey, no nea no, 4 tc. 

These pretty country fuol* did lie, 

In spriug-tiine, &«. 

Ttiis carol they begun tlmt hour 

With a hey, and a ho, and a liey, no nee no, &c. 

How that life was but a flower, 

111 spring-time, &c. 

Tl»n pretty lovers take tlie time, 

With B hey, and a ho, and a hey, Po nee no, &c. 

For love is crowned with tlie prime, 

In spriitg-lime,” &c.* 

After this lively carol, wliich Touchstone says has “ no 
ETtiat matter ” in it, Milton's song-—a young student's 
offering to Nature — sounds solciniily amidst its 
beauty:-— 

"Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 

Comet dweiiig from tlie east, and leads wiih her 
U be fliiw'ry May, who from her given lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Iwil, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and woi-in desire i 
Wwds and groves are of thy dressiug, 

Hill una'fl^dotb boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute ihlfij*** ot"" *arly song. 

And welcome thee, ant^^ ^**** lo"K-’‘ 

hflt.TOS. 

thwn lines*' IIa»'- 

glory of May—fi” * old E'tglish 

Amongst the many Imds iiriip 1 ?''’'t 
(Diking the array, 

Mmfcsh %*'“ *ur}ass^in brt'?'-) 

•{'* fwr blooming of tJie hav’’™”'**'**' 

y« fiMa^‘l®l•»‘“• 

11. . 1 ** .'I'* ‘bat site is i, 

If-™ tliw - tti, IIM. 


• , . ■ ■, finOWNB. 

Sofi’Ta’” Ch-PPcll’* 


THE MAGICIAN OF dJAIHG. 

(From I-erd Nugent's' lands Clsadeal snd Stlrod.’) 

Bsfoks I leave the subject ot Cairo and of JEgypt I 
will advert to one which has occasioned much specula¬ 
tion and controversy; more certainly than it appears 
to be entitled to; 1 mean that of the magicians, I 
take no shame to myself in saying that some of the 
narrations concerning them which sfound their way to 
Europe had excited my curiosity, as I believe they 
have that of many, long before I had the expectation 
of ever visiting -lEgypt. To deny the truth of any 
hidden pro)tdrtic8 or powers in nature for no better 
reason than Uiat they have never come within our 
limited experience, and appear to us incapable of any 
satisfactory solution, is hazardous and somewhat arro¬ 
gant ; nor surely docs the holding our belief in balance 
with respect to such things, vouched* by the testimony 
of honourable men, argue any weak ci edulity. Many 
fwts have of late years been related of axjMs'of magi¬ 
cians in the Eastf who, like those of^. profess to 
have the power of presenting the apparilious of 
persons aliscnt or dead, whom tliey have never seen or 
before heard of, and of whose look oi habits, tlierefore, 
they can have no [uevious knowledge. That the appa¬ 
rition is shown, not to liun who desires the magician to 
summon jt, but itf some young lioy*wlioin the party 
desiring it fc be summoned shall choose; and that 
then this hoj, after certain incantations jierformed by 
the inSgiciau, describes accurately the absent or tlie 
dead, the former in the occupation in which at that 
moment they may be engaged. 

Among the pei^otis of bigb credibility who have 
borne ^vitness«tathis, in a inaiiiior to excite our ivonder 
and keep our judgment in suspend, is Mr. M'illiani 
Jipne, the able writer on Modern ilJgypt, who describes 
III Ins book some remarkable exbibiuoiis of this sort 
whicli be saw, and ioi wbieb he was unable to aceonnl. 
On the other hand, Sir Gardner Wilkinson accounts 
f#r It all by referring it to collusion between the magi¬ 
cian and the boy; observing also that, on such occa¬ 
sions, the street before ihe bouse is generally thronged 
with boys, probujily placed there by the magician; and 
that thus whichever of them may be called in, under 
the impression of his being totally disconnected with 
the arrangements, is. in truth, an actor well prepared 
fw Ills part in tho fr^ud, l.iiisi be it observed* may 
afford Ibeincdiig of <jpllusion, but in no resiiecl helps 
towards accounting for the description of the absent 
person m bis proper likeness being successful. 

On the lirst occasion on which I saw this sort of cx- 
hilCtion, tlie party who were assembled, and who wore 
iinmerous, guarded themselves against the kind of ar¬ 
rangement which Sir Gardner suspects by sending to 
a long distance off for a boy, who we were convinced 
knew not, until he entered the room, for what pm pose 
he was brought there, and could have had no previous 
instractions from the magician. The magician began 
111 the manner Sir Gaidner Vt^ilkinson describes; bv 
casting powders into a pan of charcoal near him • by 
placing a paper, covered with some written characters, 
upon the boys brow, under his cap, and then pouiing 
ink into his hand, into which he desired him ^ look 
attenuvely. Lastly, he asked him a string of leadinir 
^e^ions as to certoin preparatory phantoms for whieh 
the boy was deiired to call, and whicli were to assist in 
the incantation. These the boy professed to sec in the 
ink m his hand. These are always the same; such as 
of persons pitching a tent, sweeping it, spreading a 
Mrpet, and cooking provisions, and then of kings en- 
tonng the tent, preceded bysflags. I have no doubt 
mat the magician, who was all the time muttering fast 

K^i'e the boy to under¬ 
stand that he should receive part of the bakshish, or 
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reward, if h^ook obcditintly the hints he should give evidently aeknowledged inMr. iAneii.fieieM in whose 
him as to wlwt he must profess to see. estimation be was eager not to lower the impression he 

When these preparatory ceremonies bad been gone had formerly nrodueed. The fadores, the repeated 
through, four persons residing in England were auc- and ifhiform faflures, were not only as sigiud. but, if 
cessively called for. The description of eadh was an possible, more gross than those of the other tnagpdan 
entire and ludicrous failure. Among others, an Eh- on the previous occasiou. It is enough to say, that not 
glish gentleman was called for who is distinguislied by one person whom Abd el Kader described bore the 
wearing the longest, probably, and most busby beard smallest resemblance to the one named by us; and all 
to be found in these our days within our British those called for were of wmarkablc appearance. AH 
Islands. This gentleman was described by the boy the preparations, all the ceremony, and all the attempt 
quite wrong as to figure and usual dress, and as at description, 1>ore evidence of such coarse and stupid 
having a chin very like that of the youngejt person in fraud, as would render any detail of the proceeding, or 
company. Lord Mounlcharles. who was much amused any argument tending to connect it with any marvel- 
at a resemblance he so little expected. Being informed lous power, ingenious art, or interesting inquiry, a 
that, so far, he had not been hirlunate, the magician mere childish waste of time. 

toW us that perhaps it might be more satisfactory to How, then, does it happen that respectable and sen- 
us if we called lot somebody whose person might be sible minds have been staggered by the exhibitions of 
easily recognised uy the having lost a limb. We said this shallow impostor? I think that the solution which 
that th^g^tleman already mentioned might be easily Mr. Lane himself suggested as probable is quite com- 
distinguisfr^Qafrom most others,—more easily than ty pletc. When the exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had 
the mere loss Of a limb. But, in confortnity with his some conversation with the magician, which be after- 
last suggestion, we desired that Sir Henry Hardinge wards repeated to us. In reply to an obsen'ation of 
should be made to apne.ar. Mr. Lanes t^im upon his entire failure, the magician 

After the boy had described Sir Henry Hardinge as admitted thanlic had been told he had “often failed 
being tall, and with moustaches, we asked him whether since the death of Osman Eftfendi—the same Osman 
lie could clearly Siiie his eyes artd hi% feet; from which Eft^ndi whom Mr. I.ane mentions in his book as hav- 
queslion it was evident the magician inferred that the ing been of the party on every occasion on which he 
pel son we had called forbad liwt cither an eye or a had been witness to the magician’s art, and whoso 
leg. The boy accordingly said that heswas silting testimony the ‘ Quarterly Review * cites in 8up{>ort of 
witli his side turned towards him, so that he could see the marvel, which (searching much too deep for what 
only one side of his face, and that his papouches (slip- lies very near indeed to the surface) it endeavours to 
jM'rs’) rvere hidden by a large gown qj-trouser, ho could solve by suggesting the piobability of divers com- 
not tell which. What coloured gloves lujd he? White, plicated opimal combinations. And, lie^t again ob- 
—Had be his gloves on? Yes; ho saw them plainly, served, no optical combinations can throw one ray of 
for his hands were crossed on his breast. light upon tne main difficulty,—the means of produc- 

At the end the magician, informed that he had td- iiig the reseniblanec required of the absent person, 
tally misdescribed all the persons called for, excused I now give Mr. I.ane’s solution of the whole mystery, 
himself by chargin{!s,tbe boy with lying,~an imputation in hia own words, my note of which 1 submitted to him 
I have no doubt true, but which was not the real cau^ and obtained bis rearly permission to make public in 
of the ill success; and by also accusing the interpreter any way 1 might think fit. 

of having mistranslated his Arabick, which he spok^ This Osman Efiiendi, Mr. Lane told tne, was a 
•SO rapidly that none of our party but the interpreter Scotchman, formerly serving in a British reginitytt, 
had that language sufficiently at command to follow who was taken prisoner by the Egyptian army during 
him in it. our unfortunate expedition to Alexandria in 1807; tliat 

This, however, as we afterwards heard, was not the he was sold as a slave, and persuaded to abjure Chris- 
magician highest in repute at Cairo. Tbe next trial tianity and profess the Musulman faith; that, apply- 
which I saw ivas more conclusive on the question, and ing his talents to his necessities, he made himself use- 
led to wliat appears to be the real Solution of the wliole ful by dint of some little medical knowledge he had 
mystery. Major Grote, who had not been present on picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he 
Iho former occasion, and who likewise wished, after all obtained his liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim 
lu! had heard and jread of these pretended powers-to ([M. B^rkhardi), tnrougli the means of Mr. Salt; that, 
satisfy himself as to their truth or falsehood, was with in process of time, he beeaine second interpreter at tbe 
me, a few days after, at the house of Mr. Lane. In Briiish consulate ; that Osman was very probably ac- 
general coiiveiwation, the story arose of the failure quainted, by portraits or otherwise, with the general 
which had taken place on the other evening. With appearance ot most Englishmen of celebrity, and cw- 
some difficulty we persuaded Mr. Lane (who at first tainly could describe tbe peculiar dresses of English 
Aas reluctant, bis authority and that of bis book having professions, sneh as armj?, navy, or church, and iho 
been so much used, and beyond what was just, in suii- ordinary habits of persons of different professions in 
port of the general belief in these efforts of magicK) England; tJiaf, on all occasions* when Mr. Lane was 
to see, along with us, Abd el Kadei-, the magician witness of the Magician’s success, Osman had been 
whose performances had formerly so much excited his present at the previous consultations as to who should 
asionisnment and that of several other Europeans be called to appear, and so bad probably effitained a 
whose-unimpeachable testimony end acknowledged description of the figure when it was to be the appari- 
sotindness of judgment had had great influence in tion bf tome private friend of persons present; that on 
making this a subject of serious inquiry with others, these otrcasioiis he very probably nad some pre- 
We were the more anxious that Mr. Line should be arranged code of words by which he could communU 
with us on this occasion, because We should have in cate secretly with the magiciag^ To this must he 
him not only a witness who, from the impression pre- added that his avowed theory of morals on all occasions 
ri.msly left on his mind, would not suffer us, to draw was that “ we did our whole duty if we did what we 
inferences unjustly disfavourable to the magician, but thought best for our follow-creatures and n^t agrec- 
wbo also, froiii his perfeeff and familiar knowledge of able to them.’’ Osman tvas prownt when Lane 
the Arabick language, would be an interpreter, in was so much astonished at hearing the boy wer^ 
whose honour, and in whose, skill also, we might have very accurately the person of M. Burkbardh with 
entire trust. The trial promised much. The magician whora the magician was unacquainted, but who had 
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bMH Oitua’t fniiton ; wid Otowm «k« ko«w well tb« 
otber f[«aUeffl«a Tiiom Mf. LMe in hi* book 
tbnt the boy deecribed •« dppeiuiag iU and lying on a 
•o(»; and Mr* Laite added, that ha bad prooabljf^htea 
a^ed by Osaoan idMiA that fentiaman'a healtb, irlioia 
Mr. Lane knew to he then auftsrtng under an attadt 
of rbeumatiKB. He ooncloded theiefore by avowing 
t^t there waa tib doubt on bis mind, connecting ail 
theie oircumstancee with the«declaration the ihagician 
had jaat mado, that Oainan had been the honfederate. 

Thita 1 have given, in Mr. Lane’a woida, not only 


with hie oonaent, but at hie ready*oiffer, what he has 
no doubt in the ei^anadoR of toe whoto of a subject 
which he ndw feele to require no deeper inquiry, and 
which haa been adopted by many aa a marvel upon an 
exaggerated View of the testimony that be offered in 
hiebook before be bad been convinced, as he now ia. 
of the ittpoeture. I gladly state this on the authority 
of an etuightened and honourable man, to disabuse 
minds that have wandered into serious speculation on 
a matto' wfaieb I cannot but feel to be quite unde* 
serving itf it 



«r=5r-3=— 

11 ha Ha^iu in linf > I Kadvr ] 


Otttk }iailor$ —It wenisd to mo that thr porwiimi fiernlom of 
theta Miloii, who oWn no tttperiora except thoae of their Owm 
rtioice, it at like at may be to tliat of their Ma-faring aScSitort. 
Ami ‘veil ill thev mode Of iiavigatioa they hate Moiitted no 
tut h enltia change at yim would tuppote probable it it true 
that they have to far aiuied themeelvee of modern diecoveriM w 
to look to tins eompate inttead of the ttoM, and that they ba*a 
inpeMedeil the immortal godt of tbalr fiwefathen by 8 t. Nieholaa 
111 hit glatt cate I but they are not yet to confident either >n their 
needle or tfaeir tMiit aa to love an qwii lea, and they ttUl bug 
iheir ihorei ae fotidly at the Argonaut* of old. Indeed, they have 
a Hinet iiiiiailor like leva for t|ie land, and I really believe that 
III a gale of wind they would rather have a ruek-bound eowt on 
their lea than no ooott at all. According to the notiooi of an 
Kuglish teaman, (hit kind of navigation would toon faring the 
veMel on which it wat pmotiied to Sn evil end. The Greek, 
howiver it tmai countably tueceitrul in esoaping the cante- 
quencet of being' jammed in,' at it it called, U|ioii a lee ihore ] 
he el iaviitmd, 1 iitppote by the nature of (be coaite along wbfeii 
he Wile, eepeoially taoie of the many itlandi through whieh he 
thieadi bw way in the for there le generally, I think, deep 

water home to the very elifle, and betidea tlieie are uimnnerable 
(ovot, in which (he dextc|ptta lailor. who knowt auid lovei the 
lamt 10 well, will ootitrive to find a ihtlter ( beee Mainen, like 
I hi II forefuthoH, rely upou po wind* uuleii they are right a-iteni 
nr on the quarter; they rately go ea s wind if it blowi at all 
freeh, and if the adveree breeie aiqiroaohet to a gate, they at once 
furAlgatein, Nicfaolai and putnp tliO helm. The conwouenee 
Ilf Oourte it, that undtt the ever.Varying windt of the Agean, 
(liey are blown about lu flic mott whimueol meuner. 1 u^ to 
thiM tfaal tnyttee, wtdi fan ten yean' voyage, bad bie time 
ilvmakiag Ithaca, but expetieuce in Greek navigaties toon 
unde MS undertlaad that te had had, lu poiuf of fhet, a pretty 
good ‘sverslie paamge.*—KS»Ae«,e*' Tracts tf EMvm Trand. 

is »fupaa,-*(>f the laeker»work, known in dih 
•iiSitrjtdw ispan* tae writera aweit that no adequate idM 
tUp be oeue^vwd fr«n die fpecimaiif cummouly teea m Burope. 
WlMl iilealiy Imeaanot be purohated by foni^uen} and ^ 


best ever olAaiiied by the membert of thcYaotory ate received oa 
}ffeienla fiom Iheir Japaiiete fiiendi. Then are mottly deimtited 
m the Royal Sfuieum at the Hague, and although esteemed at 
fiome toarcely aecondwate. are to really inperior to (be oidiiiary 
japan that no tension could be giveu upon the beautv of the art, 

’ wttbeut having inapheted (bat onlleotnm. The whole process of 
lackering it extremely ilow, The lamiih, which ie tiie retinaoa 
produce of a thtub called otroeinedii (rkiia.twrwta, or ‘vannsh- 
plant,’) rcqaiMO a tediooe prepnatum to fit it for ute It is 
tinted by Blow and long-continued rubbing upon a copper-plate 
with the colouring material, and the imratiou UT laokeiing it as 
tedious at its pralimiiianet. Five diffenut eoatt, at (he very 
least, ar> Idecettively applied, tuffnied to dry, and then ground 
down with a fine stone or a re^j audit it only by this p.itient 
labour that the vamith sequitw lit exeeKinee. Tlie hnlliant 
mother-of-pearl figures ooniiit of layers of ibSll, cut and 
fashioned to the simpe required, and coloured at the back; then 
laid into the vartiitn, and lufajected to the tame coating and 
grinding procett at the Mtt, whence they derive tkeir glittering 
splendour.—VoH Siebold s JbpanMe. 

Tile tfvrn Zealand Jtotet.—Tbit it a ourioutlMt vtry common 
plant, which it at first a pstatite, winding nond la^ ttoet of 
the forest till it encircles and destroys them, wiieu itt numerous 
eoib Join together m one buUow truuk, having their victim to 
rot intuie. The rata thus full grown it eertaiuTy (he mouarch oi 
the New Zealand forest. In ^ gnarled form and tau|k contor- 
(loii of Its limbs, It muob reeemblet the oak, and u Iherefoie 
highly tralu^ by dtlpdiUildert for kneee and {imbers. The 
ifflisM hat alw t||e noble snpearanee at a distance (he lEng- 
lith roreit king But tits niasit h ef tbsi myrtle kind, and bean 
a bright CriMton bloisSm, m tneh obatwhnee that, at its time of 
flmrwiiT, die fov«tt look as theiagh Soiua phyibl giant bad 
di|ipad every other trae far ciiMteii dye and stack them up again. 
Tbie tret m wmewfast itregedar m ate fiowering, and earlier in 
Seme pant of toe eauntry thou »f etbere. But tbw fawy hue » 
genermly tluewn ever the wooded tteens toon after the nuddle of 
tummer, about baivatt dme.—Ur. Bawatd Jemingkam Woke, 
field's Adiwstore fa iVew JSmuewd. 
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[interioi ot Oxford Cathodral 


OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 

Oxford Cathedral forma a part of the atructuraa vvhich 
coaatitute Chriat Church Collet, Oxford, and is in 
fact both the cathedral of the bimopric of Oxford and 
the chapel of the college of Chriat Cnurcb. The cathe¬ 
dral ia built on the aite of a convent which appeara 
to have been founded by IMdam an earl of Oxford, 
about 730, in which hia daugb^r Frideawida, or Fridea- 
wkle, and twelve other “nolde virjuae" were ea- 
labliahed. and which waa dedicated 10 St. Mary and All 
Sainta. Aiger, earl of Lekeater, Ml in Have with Fri- 
deawide, and attempted, in oppoaiUon to her vowa of 
cbaatity, to compel ner to marry him. She fled from 
hie persecution, and, aa the legend atetes, Alger waa 
miraculously struck blind for hia impiety and wicked- 
neaa, and was afterward^ on hia repet^ee, no leas 
miraculoualy restored to sight at the intercession of 
Frideswide. 

Frideawide died about 740, was reverenced at a saint, 

No. 844 . 


and her shrine, where her ashes were deposite 
many centuries afterwards was the chief object of at¬ 
traction in the church which has since become the cathe- 
daal of Oxford,, The nuns appear to have remained in 
peaceable poSSe^ion of the enurdh till the year 1002, 
when the building was destroyed by the Danes, and the 
inmates massacred. Ethelred Jl. began to rebuild the 
church in 1004, and some authorities consider parts ol 
^ present building as having belonged to that struc¬ 
ture. In 1049 the monks of Abingdon are said to 
have taken forcible possession of the nunnery, and to 
have expelled the nuns. These were times of violence. 
The Abingdon monks were tbAiselves expelled in 
1060, to give place to other monks as regardless of the 
righ** of property and as destitute of real religion aa 
tliemselvcB. , x 

At length, in the war- 1111, Henry I. the 
monastery to Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who ffppro- 
priated it to regular monks of the order of St, Augus-. 
tine, and appointed Gayinond, thtf* king's chaplain, to « 

VoL. XIV.-2 I) 
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Ilia prior. The bttildmg Of the present cborch is,, utfber, Eiwabeth, however, in IMl converted 

by Dugdale, Willis, Tenner, «tti||others, with inu<di «p- the for^lffownier-sdiolars into stndenHf thus nmltins 
penrance of probabilityi nsertbcd to this prior and the aitofi^ewer one hundred students on the original luun< 
two 8»icceedihg priors. From hk decease till tMb sup- dstims 

pression of the monastery twenty-five other priors sue- Such wus the process of the establishment of the 
cpssivoly superintended the establishinent, end ex- collet of Christ Church in Oxford, and the connection 
tentled and improved the conventual buildings. with It of tiie bishopric and cathedral of Oxford. 

The priory of St. Frideswide was auppressed, and Oxford Cathedral was the conve^nlual clmrch of the 
the buildings and lands granted to Cardinal Wnlsey, by piory of St. Frideswide, and was not intended by 
a ball from Pope Clement JifII. and b^ letters patent Wolscy to form a past of his structures. In fact be 
ctate«l July 1, 1525. The prioiw had been previously pulled down tlio west front and three of the iirches of 
surrendered by Prior Burton, who retired on a pension the nave, |rhich is now, in consequence, fifty feet 
of twenty marks a year. siiorter than it was previously; and the rcniaitrder of 

Thu great Cardinal, as soon as he had obtained pos- the edifice was destined to be levelled to make l omn 
session of the monastery, immediately commenced the for a more splendid church, in a style to correspond 
magnificent series of structures which were to be appro- with the magnificent Hall of Christ Church, whi. li ho 
priated to the college which he intended to found on completed before his downfall, and^vhich has been the 
the site of tlie monastery: it was to' have been called admiration of all succeeding time. 

Cardinal College, and the buildings were in projfress, Oxford Cathedral consists of a nave and^/tisles; a 
and some of tlicin were completed, when the fall of Wol- north transept with an aisle on the weeV'sifib; a south 
soy in ir/Jtl-SK) interrupted the progress of the works, transept, slKtyter than the north transitpt, with an aisle 
Henry VJII. however was persuaded to become the on the east side; a choir, which extends from the 
pntion of the iitleiided establishment, which iu 1532 he transepts to the east end. with aisles shorter than the 
Tcfuunded, under the name of Henry the Eighth's Col- clioir, which consequently pnqcots beyond tlic aisles ; 
lege, and endowed with 2n00{. for tne maintenance of two other aisles, or rather chapels, on the north side 
a dean and twidve canons. In 1542 Henry cqnvdrted of the north aisle^f tile clioir; a pcntral tower tui- 
tbe dissolved Abbey of Oseney, near Oxford, into the mounted b^ a spire; a chapter-house to liio souili of 
bishopric of O.xford, but in 1.54.5 the dean and rhapfer the choir, W'ith an intermediate passage, or rooin, 
resigned their rlmrler into ilie hands of the king, who which conisccts it with the south aisle of the choir ; 
in 1540 removed the episcopal see from Oseney to the and three sides of a cloister to the south of the nave, 
new coWege, wWn t\\c ebureb ol St. 'Vi'ideswide waa\ tbe weal aide having been removed by Wolacy when 
coustiiuted a eaVbedral, and called “ the Calhcdral' he levelled the w^t end of the nave. 

Churcli of j^hri«t in Oxford.** and the corporation was The Cathec(;|al offers few attractive features on the 
declared to consist of a bishop, with his archdeacon, a exterior, aiifi is indeed so much concealed by oilier 
dean, eight canons, eiglil ehaplains, eight clerks, an buildings and by trees as to be almost exeliuled I'loin 
organist, and eight choristers, together witli sixty slu- tiny general or favourable point of view, 
dents, and forty gramiuar-scliolars, a schoolmaster and The spire has been ascribed, ivilli little or no aiipeav- 
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an(!e of profaabiUtj»» to Cardinal Welacy. who wu not 
likely to havybuilt a spire to a oliureta which he was 
about to pull down; bei^dea which, the arciutefituiw is 
apparently in the early pointed style, and is probably 
not later than about 1200. The beiriit of the spire is 
one hundred and forty-four feet. 'Hie bells of Oseney 
Abbey arc hun^ in the central tower. The celebrated 
b<-ll, “ The Great Tom of Oxford," is auspended in 
Wolsey’s handsome'tower over the entrance gateway 
to Christ Church College. 

Oxford Cathedral is the smallest of all the cathe¬ 
drals of England and Wales. The entire length is 
one hundred and fifty-four feet; the entire width of 
the nave and aisles, fifty-four feet; the length of ^he 
transepts, one hundred and two feet; the width of 
the choir, including the south aisle and tluree aisles 
oil the north, is ^nc hundred and sixteen feet; the 
length of the nave is sixty-one feet and the height 
forty-turn feet; the height of the choir is thirty-eight 
feet. •» 

The whole oP»the interior of thrf Iowa: part of the 
cliureli ia of early Norman architecture. The arches 
spring from thick round nillais. The interior roof 
of the nave is of timber frame-work, which w'as re¬ 
newed ill 1816. The roof of the choir is a groined roof 
of stone, conmtii^ of eleganttrac^p, connected with 
carved stone penuents. This roof is a work of late 
archilectiire, perhaps later than the conversion of the 
church into a cathedral, and is greatly adntired for its 
beauty as well as the architectural skill and taste which 
it displays. 'I'he stalls and fittings-up of the choir. 
appear to have heeu exee.\vle4 ahovit \lj^, aTw\ soon\ 
afterwarils most of the windows were repaired, and 
aildilional painted glass was inserted by Van Lingc. 
Christ disputing with the Doctors in the cast window 
of the Divinity Chapel, or Latin Chapel as it is called, 
which is the farthest to the north of the two chapels 
annexed to the choij, is by Van Lingo. The Nativity, 
in the great oast window of the choir, is by Price, after 
a design by Sir James Thornhill. St. Peter conducted 
out of Prison by the Angol, in the window of the north* 
aisle of the ciioir, is by John Oliver, and is especially 
oiirioiis as having been painted by hint in 1700, when 
he was eighty-four years of age. The murder of 
Jk-ckot in the window of the north transept appears to 
be of great antiquity. 

The most interesting of the monuments is the shrine 
of St. Frideswide in the north aiBle*of the choir, w hich 
consists of three stages of decorated architectural work, 
the lower stage of stone, the twm upper of wood. Two 
engraved brasses within the canopy have been torn 
away, wliicli arc supposed to have represented Bt. 
FI idc'swido and the wile of Peter Martyr, the relics 
of tlic reformer's wife having been- mixed with those 
of the Human Catholic Saint, by direction of Queen 
Elizabeth. The monument of Lady Elizabeth Mon¬ 
ticule is very rich : her effigy, in the costume of the 
time, is coloured and gilt. She was buried here in 
1353. The monument of Robert Burton, author of 
the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ has a quaint Latin in¬ 
scription by his brother—" Pauois notuS, jwucioribus 
ignutus, hie jacet Democritus Junior, cui vitam dedit 
et mortem Melancholia.” (Known to few, unknown 
to fewer, here lies Democritus Junior, to whom Me- 
kmeholy gave life and death.) Ourrcaders must solve 
the riddle for themselves. There is alstf a fine statue, 
by Chantry, of Dr. Cyril Jsekson, dean of the Cathe¬ 
dral from 1783 to 1809. 

The chapter-house is a very interesting room. It is 
apparently of later architecture than the church itself; 
the style is early pointed, ^lith detached and clustered 
columns, with bold bases and highly enriched foliated 
capitals. There is an entrance doorway to the south 
transept, from the chapter-house, formed of a round 


arch, with two rows j»f zigaag mouidifigs running 
round the whole of the opeui/ig. . 

The ineomc of the Bishop of Oxford is 2400f. w year. 
The tfishopric includes' three hundred and forty-five 
Imnefices. The corpi^tion consists of the Dean of 
Christ Church and eight canons of Christ Gbureb. 
The income ia 12,5471., but subject to taxes, contribu¬ 
tions to small livings, &u. The dean receives on^fth 
and each canon one-tenths The sum derived in respect 
to their collegh ofSces is 21531., divided in the same 
proportions, but subject to university and college dues. 
There are no separate revenues. All have residences. 


Diet of the PfopU of LadaMt and Tibet,— diet of the 
Loda^his, Olid of the Tibelaiw generally, ii iiutritioui and wbole- 
iome, ami ia remarkable for the promiiieDt ahare whiuh ia taken 
in it by tea. All daasea of Tibetaua eat lliree roeala a day. The 
first consista of tea, the aecond of tra, or of meal pnrridge if 
that cannot lie afforded; the third of meat, rice, vegetables, and 
bread by the upper, and soup, porridge, and bread by the lower 
classes. For a breakfast of ten persona thia would be the pre¬ 
paration :—about an ounce of black lea, called here znnclia, and 
a like quantity of soda, are boiled in a qiisut of water for an 
hour, or until the leaves of the tea are sufficiently ste^d. It ia 
then attained, and mixed with ten quarts of boiling water, iii 
whiSh on ounce and a half of fossil salt has been 'ptevioasly dis¬ 
solved. The whole ii then put into a narrow cylindrical churn, 
along with the butter, and well stirred with a chnming-stick 
till it becomes a smooth, oily,- and brown liquid, of the colour 
and consistence of chocolate, in wliich form it is transferred to a 
teapot of silver, or silvered copfirr, or brass, for the richer classes, 
OTuamented with flowers and foliage, aud grotesque figures of 
leopards, ctncoiVdes, dragons, or heads ot eteplianta, and the. \tVc, 
in embossed or filagree work. The poorer 'pgople use plain 
brass or tinned copper teiqxits. Each mail luu hit own cup, 
eitlier of China, porcelain, or, which iamore common, matle out 
of the knot of the horse chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or 
plain. About five thousand of these, in tlie rough, are annually 
exjKirled from Bisaluu to Ganlukh, and sold lit the rate of six fur 
a rupee: they arc finished and ornamented in China. The 
latter kinil of cup contains about a third of a pint, the China 
cup something less. Each person drinks from five to ten cups 
of tea. and when the Inst is half finished he mixes with the re. 
inaindet as much barley meal us makes a {laste with it, which 
he eats. At the midday meal those who can afford tea take it 
again, with their whealen cakes, accompanied with a paste of 
wheat flour, butter, and sugar served hot. Tlie poorer people, 
instead of tea, boil two parts of barley flour with one of water, 
or meat broth seasoned with salt, until it becomes of the tliicfc- 
ness of porridge. The evening meal of the upper classes is fornied 
of some preparation of the flesh of shee]., goats, or yaks, and eaten 
with rice, vegetables, and wheateii cakes, leavened or unleavened. 
Tiie poorer classes eat at night the same barley -porridge as at 
1)0011, orsu soup made of fresh vegetables, if procundile, or of 
drieii tuniips, radishes, and cabbages, boiled with salt and pe^r 
in water, along with pieces of stiff dough of wheat flour, 'i he 
use of tea has been common amongst the wealthier Tibetans for 
some centuries, but it has been uiiivnrsal only within tlie lost silty 
years. It has extended itself within tlie same iieriwl to Dokhora 
wnd Kashmir, and is becoming general in the Paiijab and^Kabul 
^^Moorcrofl and^ TVeiedi's IVaveU in JLadtM, XaeJmir, 

Cinnamon.—-The. finest quality of cinnamon is that token firom 
twigs or shoots of tlie proper sik and of the exact age: if the 
bvk is too young, it has a green taste; if too old, it is tough 
-«nd gritty. Tlie rods cut fur peeling are therefore of various 
sixes dbd lengths, dejiendmg on the textui-e of the bark : these 
are first peeled, then seraph on the outside, aiwl, while drying, 
curl up into long narrow rolls (commonly called quills) ; these 
ore stuck into one another so as to fo^ pipes alnnit three feet 
long, wliicIi are then made in roniid bundles. Taking the bark 
Bt tlie proper age, seems to be the point that most materially 
affects tlie quality of the spice. Such of die bills in the Kaiidiae 
country as have a moist temperate climate, and t!te maritime 
provinces from Tangalle on the sotitb to Cbiliiw on tKtMreirt^|re 
the only ]iortions of the island favourable to the growtliTtP%i- 
namon; and over that extent it is commonly met with in the 
jungles.—Eorfoo’s Eleven years in CeyUm. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 

PAINTERS.—No. XXXIX. 

GtORoioMB, b. 1478, d. 1511. 

Thw paintcfcwaB another great invmtorj one of those 
who stamped hts own individuality on his art. He was 
essentially a poet, and a sulyective poet, who fused his 
own being with all he performed and created:—if 
Raphael bo the Shakspere, then Giorgione may be 
Btyfed the Byron, of painting. 

He was born at Castol Franco, a small town in the 
territory of Treviso, and his proper name was Giorgio 
Barbarelli. Nothing is known of his family or of Lis 
younger years, except that having shown a strong dis¬ 
position to ai't he was brought, when a boy, to Venice, 
and placed under the tuition of Gian Bellini. As lie 
grew up be was disihiguisbed by bis tall noble figtire 
and the dignity of his deportment; and his companions 
called him Giorgione or George the Great, by which 
nickname lie has, after the Italian fashion, descended 
to posterity. 

Giorgione appears to have been endowed by nature 
with an intense love of beauty and a sense of liprmuny 
which pervaded his whole being. He was famous as 
a player and composer on the lute, to which he sung 
his own verses. In his works two characteristics pre¬ 
vail, sentiment and colour; both tinged by the )>ecu}iar 
temperament of the man. The sentiment is noble bnt 
melancholy, and the colour decided, intense, and gloi^ 
ing: his e.\ecuiion had a freedom, a careless mast^ 
of baud; or, to bofrow the •unlran^lateablc Italian 
word, a gpretzafttra, unknown before his time. Tlie 
idea that he founded his style on that of Lionardo da 
Vinci cannot be entertained by those who have studied 
the works of both: nothing can he more distiiipt in 
character and feeling. 

It is to b(' regretted that of on« interesting in his 
character and his wm-ks we know, so little; yet more 
to be regretted, thatC being gifted with passionate 
seDsibilityof a i,H»et should liaeb been employed chiefly 
in decinrative usiinting, and ti»t too confined to the 
ont^esyef the Venetian palaces. These creations 
destroyed by hre, ruined by time, or effaced 
b^tro^damps of the Lagunc. He appears to have 
early acquired feme ip his art, and we find him in 1504 
employed, together with Titian, in painting wifli 


frosicoes th8 exterior of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi (the 
hall of Exchange belonging to the German merchants). 
That part intrusted to Giorgione he covered with the 
most beautiful aed poetical-figures; but the signifi¬ 
cance of the pdiole was soon after the artist’s death for¬ 
gotten ; and Vasari tells us, that in his time no one 
could interpret it. It appears to have been a sort of 
arabesque on a colossal scale. Giorgione delighted in 
fresco as a vehicle, because it gave him ample scope for 
that largeness and freedom of ouftline which ciiarac- 
Serised his manner; unhappily, of his numerous works, 
,only the merest fragments remain. We have no evi¬ 
dence that he exercised his art elsewhere than at Venice, 
or that he ever resided out of the Venetian territory; 
in his pictures‘the heads, features, costumes, are all 
stamped with the Venetian character. He had no 
school, though, induced by his social and affectionate 
nature, he freely imparted what he knew, and often 
worked in coninnetjon with others. His love of music 
and his love of pleasure sometimes led him astray from 
his art. but were oflener his inspirers: both are em¬ 
bodied in his pictures, particularly hie exquisite pas- 
tosaJs and concerts, over which hd^ has yet breathed 
that cast of thoughtfulness and profound feeling whicii, 
in the midst ot harmony and beauty, is like a revela¬ 
tion or a prophecy of sorrow. All the rest of what 
is recorded concerning the life and death of Gior¬ 
gione may be told in a few words. Among the painters 
who worked with Mfn was Pietro Luzzu, of Feltri, 
near Venice, known in the history of art as Morto 
Feltri, and mentioned by Vasari as the inventor, or 
rather reviver, of arabesque painting, in the antique 
style, which he had atndied amid the dark vaults of the 
Roman ruins. This Morto, as Kidolfi relates, was the 
friend pf ^ior^ot}e,and lived upder the same roof with 
him. He took advantage cf Giorgione’s confidence to 
seduce and egrry off from his bouse a prl whom he 
passionately loved. Woyinded douMy by the falsehood 
of his mistress and the treadiety of his friend, Gioia 
gione sank into despair and soon afterwards died, at 
Uie early age of thirty-three. Morto da Feltri after¬ 
wards fled froito Venice, entered tlic army, and waa 
killed at the battle of Zara in 1519.—Such te the Vene¬ 
tian tradition, 

Giorgione’s genuine pictures are very rarely to 
be met with; of those ascribed to him the greater 
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number were | painted by Pietro deila Vecchta, a the tempest, while St. Mairic, St Nicholas, and St 
Venetian, who/had a peculiar talent for imitating Geor«, the patron saints of Venice, seated in a small 
Giorgione's manner of execution and style xif ei^oar. vessel tossed amid the waves, oppose with spiritual 
I'liese imitations deceive picture dealers' arms thh powers of hell, and prevaH a^punst them, 

lectors ; they could not for one moment deceive those In our National Gallery there is a small historical 
who had looked into the feeUng impressed on Oior- picture, the deatii of Peter, the Dominican friar and 
gione's works. The only picture which obutd have inquisitor, called St. Peter the Martyr, who was asaas. 
imposed on the true lover of Giorgione, is that in the sinated. This picture is not of much value, and a very 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton, ' the Four Ages,’ inferior work of tlie master* 

by Titian, in which the tone of sentiment as well as Sacred Bubjecls of the usiul kind wore so seldom 
the manner of Giorgione is so happily imitated that painted by Giorgione, that there are not perhaps half 
for many years it was attributed to him^ It was a dozen in emstence; 

painted by Titian when he was the friend and daily Ji, Tiiere is a class of subjects which Giorgione re¬ 
companion of Giorgione, and under tlie immediate inr presented with pwuliar grace and feiicity : they arc in 
fluence of his feelings and genius. painting what idyls and lyrics are in poetry, and seem 

• We may divide the undoubted and existing pictures like diaect inventions of the artist’s own mind, though 
of Giorgione into tly;ee classes. some are supposed to be scoues from Venetian tales 

I. The historical subjects arc very uncommon; such and novels now lost. 'J'hese generally represent groups 
seem to hswe been principally coniiaed to liis frcxcos, of cavaliers and ladies seated in beautiful landscapes 
and have tn^tly ymrished. Of tlie few which remain to under thd shade of trees, conversing or playing on 
us, the most famo As is a picture in the Brcfa at Milan, musical inslrumeuls. Such pictures are not uiifre- 
■''The Finding of Moses.” It maybe called rather quent, and have a particular charm, vising from the 
a romantic and poetical version than an historical union of melancholy feeling with luxurious and festive 
representation of the scene. It would shock Sir enjoyment, and a mysterious allegorical significance 
(iardner Wilkinsun. In tlie centre sits the princess now only to be surmised. In the collection of Lord 
under a tree; she Iqoks with sufprise^ and tenderness NortlAvick, at Cheltenham, there is a most charming 
(,n the cliild, wliich is brought to her by one of her picture in this style; and in the poBsession of Mr. 
ath-ndants : the sijuire or seneschal of tlie'* princess, Cunningham there is another. To this class may also 
with knightsand ladies, stand around ; on out side two be referred the exquisite pastoral group of Jacob and 
loveis are seated on the grass; on the other ve musi- Haehel in the Dresden Gallery. 

clans and singers, ]>age8 with dogs. All the figures til. His portraits are magnificent. They have all, 
are in the Venetian uuslumc; the colouring is splcn- with the strongest re8emblaiir.e to general nature, a 
did, and the grace and harmony of the mjiolecomjio-, grand ideal cast; for it was in the charaq,ter of tlie 
sition is even tlie more eiieiiantiiig from till naivete of man to idealise everything he touched. Very few of his 
the conception. This picture, like many others of the portraits are now to be identified. Among the finest 
BHine age and style, reiiiinds us of those poems and tales ‘and most interesting may be mentioned bis own por- 
of the middle ages, in which David and Jonathan trait in the Munich Gallery, which has an expression of 
figure as “preux chevdiers,” ami Sir Alexander of the profoundest melancholy. In the Imperial Gallery at 
Macedon and Sir Paris of Troy fight tournaments ^Vienna—rich in his works—there is a picture repre- 
in honour of ladies’ eyes and tlie “ blessed Virgin.” senting a young man crowned with a garland of vine- 
They must be tried by their own aim and standard, not ftaves; another comes behind him with a concealed 
by the severity of antiquarian criticism. dagger, and appears to watch the moment to strike : 

ill tJie Academy of Venice is preserved another his- the expression in the two heads can never W forgotten 
torical picture yet more wildly poetical in conception, by those who have looked on tliem. The fine portrait 
li commemorates a fact—a dreadful teinpest which of a cavalier, with a page riveting his armour, is well 
occurred in 1340, and threatened to overwlielm tlie known: it is in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle, 
whole city of Venice. In Giorgione's picture the and styled, without a shadow of probability, (iaston de 
demons ve represented in an inferdkl bark exciting Foix. A beautiful little full-length figure in armour, 
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now in the collection of Mr. Rogm, bears the same 
name; and is probably a study for a St. Michael or a 
Su George. Lord Byron baa celebrated in some beau* 
tiful lines the impression made on his mind by a picture 
in the Manfrini Palace at Venice j but the poet errs 
in stylint^ it the '* portraits of his son, and wife, and 
selfr’ Giorgione never had either son or wife. The 
picture alluded to represents a Venetian lady, a cava* 
lier; and a pageportraitwidently, but thd names are 
unknown. , * 

The striking characteristic of all Giorgione’s pic* 
turcB, whether portraits, ideal heads, or compositions, 
is the ineffaceable impression they leave on the 
memory. In the aptiarent simplicity of the means 
througli which this elfect is produced, the few yet 
splendid colours, the vigorous decision of tough, the 
depth and tenderness of the sentiment, they remind us 
of tlic old religious music to which we have listened in 
tlie, Italian cburclies—a few simple notes, long sus¬ 
tained, deliciously blended, swelhiig into a rich, full, 
and perfect harmony, and melting intp the soul. 

Though Giorgione left no scholars, properly so called, 
he had many Imitators, and no artist of his time exor¬ 
cised a more extensive and long-felt influence. He 
difftiscd that taste for vivid and warm colour which wc 
stw! ill eoiitemporary and succeeding artists; <hid he 
tinged with his manner and feeling the whole Venetian 
seliool. Among Uiosc who were inspired by this poivcr- 
ful and ardent mind, may be mentioned bebastian del 
Piombo, of' wbom some account has already been 
given; Jacopo Palma, called Old Palma, b. 15)8, 
d. 1548; Pans Bordonc, b. 15U0, d, 1.570; Pordenone, 
b. 1480, d. 1340; and, lastly, Titiaw, the gieat repre¬ 
sentative <11 the Venetian school. The, difference be¬ 
tween Giorgione and Titian, as colourists, seems to be 
this—that the colours of Giorgione apjiear as if lighted* 
up from within, and those of Titian as if lighted from 
wjthotU. The epithet fiery or yhnmng would apply to 
Giorgione, the epithet golden would express the pre- 
doinihaiit hues or Titian. 


THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 

A POPULAR writer on natural history, in noticing the 
success with which the weaker races of quadrupeds 
generally escape the attacks of all their enemies except 
man, saysThe arts of instinct are most commonly 
found an ovennalch for the invasions of instinct. Man 
is the only creature against whom all their little tricks 
cannot prevail. Wherever he has spread his dominion, 
scarcely any flight can save, or any retreat harbour; 
wherever he tiomcs, terror seems to follow, and all so- 
.citfty ceases among the iufiirior tenants of the plain; 
their union against him can yield no protection, and 
their cunning is but weakness. In their fellow-brujhs 
they have an enemy whom they can oppose within 
equality of advantage: they can oppofe fraud 
ness to force, or numbers to inva&Km; but w^at can 
be done against such an cnem v as man, who finds them 
out though unseen; and though remote, destroys 
tliein ? Wherever he comeN all the conquests among 
the meaner ranks seem to be at an end, or are\:arrjed 
on only by surprise. Su<5h as he has thought proper 
to protect have calmly subinitted to his protoidion; 
•uch as he has fuuvfl it convenient to destroy, carry on 
an unequal w ar, and their numbers are every day de- 
«reasiagi”— (Gohlsmitli.) ^ ^ 

■It lOM afford amusement, if not instruction, if, taking 
a hmtfRroin live above eloquent passage, we collect, 
^jjj^varK-ns sources, soino „f the most remarkable 
ftrtinccft ftdoptw'd by uucivilisjcd nations in capturing 
them game. We purposely omit all mention of the 
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refined methods adopted in onr*own r|iral sports, the 
object being chiefly to show liow viUgly superior are 
the mental faculties of man (uncultivated though they 
be by our methods of education) to those of tlie brutes 
around him, aithongh it is sonicti'mcs the fashion to 
say that be is raised but little above them. 

A common method of ensnaring wild animals is for 
the hunter to disguise himself so as to rescinhle the 
creature he pursues, and by this means to get near 
enough to inflict the fatal blow% The Galiforniaiis 
adopt this method in killing deer. “ We saw an 
Indian,” jays La Perouse, *• with a stag's head fi.xed 
upon his owii, walk on all-fonrs, as if ho were browsing 
tlie grass, and he played this pantomime to such per¬ 
fection, tliat all our hunters would have fired at him 
at thirty paces had they not' been prevented. In Ihi? 
manner they approach herds of Jtags within a very 
small distance, and kill them wifli a flight of arrows. 
By these means they can, nearly to a (■eUainty, get 
within two or three yards of tlic dear, wHeii they take 
an opportunity iff its attention being direitted to some 
other object, and discharge their arrows from their 
secreted bows, which is done in a very stooping alti¬ 
tude,” Ca])t. Beechey, in confirming this account, 
remarks that the Indian not only imitates the actions, 
but also thevoiqp of the deer, and seldom fails to entice 
several of the herd within his reach. 

On th(^ wide jirairies of America the buffalo is de¬ 
stroyed various artifices. When these animals are 
in a herd, they seem to have little dread of the wolf, 
and allow him to come very near. Taking advantage 
of this eircumsi^nce, the Indian, under the akin of a 
while wolf, will crawl for half a mile or more on his 
liands and* Knees, and thus iiisinnaie liimself and his 
fatal weapons into the company of the buffaloes when 
they are grazing in tranquillity. Approaching within 
a few rods of the unsuspecting group, he easily shoots 
down the fattest of the tivrong. , 

A similar iiicihod is adofited in the deserts of Arabia 
for taking the ostrich. The hunter covers himself 
with an ostrich-skin, and passing an arm up the neck, 
he imitates the motions of the bird, by which artifice 
he approaches near enough to secure ins victim. 

The Esquimaux adopt various methods for killing 
the rein-deer. Concealing himself behind a heB}i of 
stones, the hunter imitates the peculiar bellow or 
grunt of the animal, and thus lures it within the range 
of his arrow or knear. Another method is for two 
hunter^ to walk directly from the deer they wish to 
kill : live animal, being emlowed with a large share of 
curiosity, will generally follow ai*ter them. As soon 
Iii8 they arrive at a large stone, omi of the men hides 
behind it, while the other, continuing to walk on, soon 
leads the deer within range of his companion’s arrows. 

The timid and sagacious antelopes of tlie prairie are 
also entrapped by a very simple contrivance. Catiin 
says that “ this little animal seems to be endowed, like 
many other gentle and sweet breathing creatures, with 
an undue share of curiosity, which often leads them to 
destruction." Flocks of fifty or a hundred of them 
will often follow the boat of the descending voyager 
or the travelling caravan for hours together, ‘‘keeping 
off at a safe distance on the right and left, galloping 
up and down the hills, snuffing their noses and slain))- 
ing their feet, as if thov were endeavouring to remind 
the travellcf of the wicked tr<*paBs he was making on 
their own hallowed ground." When the huiiti^ia 
tbc prairie wishes to get them within range of^iis 
mot, he has only to elevate above the to|)8 of the grass 
h» red or yellow handkerchief on the end of his gun- 
rod, which he sticks in the ground; the antelopes are 
sure to advance towards it, though with great coyness 
and camion, whilst the Jiunter lies fiat upon the ground 
at a little distance with his rifle in his hand; in this 
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way it is easy to,l>ring«dovrQ two or three of the auimals 
at one sliot. # 

In Canada the Indians i|ometiinea make a huge fire 
of liickury-bark upon a raft, and float it down the 
sti cani by night. The hunters attend it in their canoes, 
accompanied by their dogs. The brightness of the 
fire allures the deer and several oUier kinds of ^me 
to the sides of the river, where they are so much ex¬ 
posed to the shots of ^he hunters that they rarely 
eseapiN Mr. Ilowison describes the young deer as 
standing gazing stedfastly upon the savages “in an 
attitude of laiauliful astonishment.” 

A common method of luring animals into the net, or 
uilhin range of the gun, is to set up cfiBgies of the 
species, and to imitate their peculiar cry or call. BelT 
yi his ‘Travels in Siberia,’ describes a method of catcli- 
ing wild geese witnessed by him in a spacious open 
plain, encompassed"Vvith »vood and water, near the 
conflux of the Oby and Irtish. There the fowler had 
spread hii^.iets ^nd constructed a small hut of green 
branches wherein to conceal himself. • Upon the grass 
\iere scattered about a score of stufi'ed gocse-skins, 
some standing, others sitting, in the natural postures 
Ilf the bird. When a flock of wild geese were seen 
flying over head, the fowler, with a bit of birchen bark 
in hisinoutli, imitated the call of the birds; on hearing 
this they wheeled roflnd and alighted afhong thestufl'cd 
skins, when the fowler, drawing the nets over tlmm, 
bi'cured a large nijtnbcr. , 

Tli'> Californians adopt a similar method for catching 
ducks ; but their anificial figures are far more rude : 
they are made with rushes, and set afloat ujion the 
water, and tlicse are found to be quite sflfiicicut to entice 
till' silly birds to their destruction. "*• ^ 

Pitfalls and traps are among the most primitive 
methods of ensnaring game. The pits conslriieted by 
the Boshmcii of Southern Africa arc on so magnificent 
a scale that a whole district is frequently prepared for 
them. The interval between two of the pits is crossed 
by a line of large branches and limbs of trees, placed 
so closely together ns not to be easilypcnctratcd by the 
antelopes or qiiaggas, the game intended to be ensnared. 
The line extends in this manner for a mile or two; and 
at every convenient place an opening is left, opposite 
to which is a deep pit so carefully covered over with 
thin twigs and grass tliatitcannot readily be perceived ; 
mure especially when the mould that had been dug out 
becomes grown over with herbages The pits arc 
generally about six feet in depth, and as much in 
length. They arc nearly three feel wide at the surface, 
but contractctl gradually to the bottom, where they do 
not measure much more than one foot; or, in ptlic^ 
words, these holes are so proportioned to the size of 
the animal for which they are made, that they just fit 
its body and head when fallen into it; while, at the 
same time, tlicy so confine the Jogs, that it is not pos¬ 
sible for it to make any use of tbcpi in extricating itself. 
Sometimes a stake, having a very sharp point upwards, 
is fixed in the bottom, for the purpose of impaling tluj 
pour animal; but this is rarely dune: Mr. Burchell 
thinks it is omitted in order to avoid those dreadful 
Accidents which would otherwise happen to their own 
people, as it is not easy to discover these pits in time to 
avoid falling in, esjiccially when the people arc running 
hastily over the country. 

Thu Esquimaux catch wolves and olhex animals in 
traps, or small houses built of ice. At one end of Urn 
trap is a door, made of the same plentiful material, 
filled to slide up and down in a groove: to the upper 
part of this a line is attached, which, passing over Uie 
rniif, is let down into the tVap at the itirmr end, and 
there hold bysliitping an eye in the end of it over a peg 
ol ice. Over the peg, ho\vevei\ is previously placed a 
loose gruiiiinet, to wliicli the nail is fastened, and a 


false roof placed over all to hide the lino. The momci it 
the animal drags at the bait the gnmiiuet slips oil' the 
peg, bringing with it the line that held up the door,; 
and thiif lalung down, closes the trap and secures 
him. . 

Captain Parry also notices a trap for birds, formed 
by building a house of snow just large enough to con¬ 
tain one person, who closes himself up in it. On the 
top is left a small openir^v through which the man 
thrusts out one «f liis haiios to secure the bird the 
moment be alights to take &way a bait of meat laid 
beside it. A similar contrivance has long been adopted 
in France; the bouse for concealing tbe fowler being 
formed of green boughs instead of snow. 

The ostrich and the elephant are captured by some 
nations^ by keeping tip an incessant pursuit; the 
hunters relieving each other at different stages, while 
the poor victim, being deprived of rest and food for days 
together, at last sinks from exhaustion. 

Of all known animals the ostrich is by far the swiftest 
in running. U(^ observing himself pursued, tiie bird 
begins to run at first but gently, ana his speed would 
soon convey him far from bis pursuers; but instead of 
going off in a direct line, he takes his cuiu-sc in circles, 
while tbe hunters make a smaller course within— 
meet tiie bird at unex]x‘cted turns, and kec]> him thus 
followed for two or three days together. At last, worn 
out with fatigue and liungcr, the poor bird covers his 
head in tlic sand, or seeks concealment in the first 
thicket, and thus falls an easy prey. I'he Aiabians 
train their fleetest horses to hunt the ostrich; they 
begin Hie hunt with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the 
bird in sight, yet nut so as to terri^ him. 

An elephant-huni among the Kaffres off Southern 
Al'rica lasts for days, sotiietlmes for weeks. In the 
•pursuit of tills huge animal the Kaffres display all 
ihoir powers of action and enterprise; “ their arts of 
cunning circumvention—that knowledge which teaches 
them when to enlarge the circle of enemies that has 
fl)'>eti drawn around their victim, and wJion to di- 
xsinish it; to ajiproach and pour tlieir assegais in upon 
him." 

The hunters, liaviiig assembled in a favourite locality 
of the elephant, seek for a recent trail of one of these 
animals, and then follow in it with noiseless, slealtliy 
pace, “ now half-poncealed in the underwood, now 
creeping tliroiigii tangled thickets, and now bounding 
forward, while the rocky hollows echo llieir shrill 
scream of triniiiph.” In stealing upon their prey, they 
show great skill m taking advantage of every bush, 
rock, or inequality of gioniid: they crouch from view, 
keeping Bfelow the winil to prevent discovery from the 
aniqiai's accurate sense of smell; and when all tlicse 
arts fail, and the tortured beast rushes forward in reck¬ 
less despair, the hunters set fire to the high dry graas^ 
and biusliwood, and retire in safety behind its dazzling* 
liync. When at length tbe animal sinks under the 
wSifying eflect of long pursuit and from loss of blood 
floins^g from inmiinerablo petty w'qunds, the KaftVes 
apprualHs him with superstitious awe, and exculpate 
tucinBeives of any blame in his death, by declaring to 
him gravely that the thing was entirely the cfleci of 
accident, not design; wliilc to atone for the ofl'cnce, 
or to deprive him of all fmscied power, they cut off the 
trunk and solemnly bury it, pronouncing repcaleiJly 
during the operation—“The elephant is a great lord, 
and the trunk is his hand.'' * \ 

* Wo (falhcT rtiwc few details from Roiles ‘ Excursions into 
the Interior of Siinthera Afiica;’ but tbs roader will find a full 
•ccount of tlie (jerils and ovoitemeiits of tbe el«pbost4iuiit in 
one of Knight's Weekly VoUimes, entitled ‘ The Klei>li^' 

fTo be sontlnuad.] " 
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BLACKLEAD PENCIL MAKING BY STEAM. 

1m ft fWmet number (611) we gftve a abort atxount of 
^Blacblead and Blscklead Peuclla.’ Since |hat time 
a marked alteration has taken' place in the mannfac* 
tare. At Marynort, in Cnrnberlandt near, to which 
place ttm mine «WBoribed in that Number is situated, 
and which possesses neat ifeeility in pro<.wing coal, 
Bteam-machiuery has recently applied to the pro* 
daoUon of pencils, of whfch we have^ecentiy received 
a trtwlwortny account * 

Wood and blacfc-iead form the raw material of the 
pehdhmaker’s art; the hrst is usually of » red cedar 
imported from the extensive forests of Mobile, and the 
other ^ as we have already stated, a carburttl ^ ifm, 
or, as it is commonly called, vnid, dug from the recesses 
of a mountain in Cumberland. Fur some ve&rs past 
the richer veins have worked out, and all that has 
been brought into the market has been found so gritty 
and so incorporated with earthy matter, as to prove 
equally perplexing and unsatisfactory to both makers 
and consumers, but more especially lb artists. 

In order to divest the raw material of ail such grit 
and particles of sand it is now crushed between iron 
rollers, and passed several times throi^h a fine sifter 
by means of a fan-hlast, which separates the fighter 
and heavier particles. When thoroughly cleansed it 
is placed in various large iron pots, and mixed with 
water, when a grinding and agitating process is com¬ 
menced by whirling round three large iron balls, by 
means of upright spindles worked by a steam-engine. 
This grinding process continues for a period of two 
or three months, until it is reduced to an intpalpahle 
powder. •When a sufficient degree of fineness has 
been attained, it is packed into sniall retorts and sub¬ 
mitted to a white heat in a close furnace, and then by, 
means of great pressure it is compressed into square 
blocks; these arc afterwards cut up into thin slabs or 
slates of various thicknesses, to suit the several sizes 
required. The quality uiatnly depends on the firmiiesa*| 
and compactness of the material, and this can only 
be secured by thoroughly deansing and by fineness of 
griiultrig, previously to submitting it to the operation 
of pressure: hence the necessity, in order to jiroduce 
a good article, of all these sifting, levigating, and long- 
upatinued grinding processes. The several degrees 
of hardness required for the various sorts, are obiaincd 
by regulating tite degree of pressure to whiclt ihe 
’raaterw is submitted whilst in a state of fusion; and 
in this, it will be seen, it differs from the process de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Ure as having been adopted in Paris 
(see No. 611), in which the use of clay m cause haid- 
tifiss must have much deteriorated the pencil. 

After being turned out of the retorts in which it is 
pressed, in cakes varying from seven pounds to twelve 
•}K>unds weight, the solid msM is next cut up, by a small 
circular taw connected with the engine, into slices of tYe 
various thicknesses required, and sent to the fittina^n 
table. Here two common glue-kettles are iuserj^ in 
the tup, and four Boys, one on eac!t,side, are^fisgaged 
ill charging the slips of cedar (of fmit pencils each, pre- 

S ared as o^crib^ in flic following paragraph) with 
le pieces of blacklead, fixing in the piece with glue and 
putting off the remainder a steel point close to the 
wobd» which operation is repeated till Ute whole length 
ttnmpleted. 

,-j,2Wy tbe most iropjpved plan the cedar-wood is first 
up into planln of about four inches thick, and 
f^OSft-eat to about twenty-eight or thirty inches long, 
S6 i|ato admit of four mncils of seven inches each, 
K atried UiiWugh tnc-variaus stages in one piece, 
■^eceft »)re next redurad to thinner staves, the 
eing shifted to sait the thickness of pencil re¬ 
quired, All these o^ratioDs are performed by the 


machine—a circular saw, worked Jiy the engine 
These staves are then taken by another workman, who 
suprintends a menre com^iiftted piece of machinery A 
called the groot^-rngiite, which serves the three-fold 
purpose of cutting off' four lengths of pencils and their 
covers, and grooving.the whole four at the same time. 
The grooves are made by a compnion saw, working 
.borixontally in a side box, which, by means of a treddle 
and iqiring, the workman draws'out and lets in at pica- y 
sure With his foot, so that the extreme end of each 
pendl is left ungrooved. Another is working simul¬ 
taneously by its aide, but prpendicularly, and is cut¬ 
ting off me grooved pieces; while the tith'd is for pro¬ 
viding a thinner slice to serve as a nmr after the lead 
Us fitted into the grooves. These covers or tops are 
glued on in grosses and wedged up till quite dry, whqp 
these unseemly square lengths of twenty-eight inches, 
charged with the wad and covei^d, are taken to the 
romaing-engine (see Fig. A). This is a n^ little ma 



Fig. A. 





chine,Consisting of throe chuefa or oliiaels, insoi led into 
a brass lube, and so arranged that llie first, a sort of 
gouge, takes off' the adage, the seooiid clears the gutter 
left by the gouge, and the third ]»ut8 the finisli to the 
whole length. This is done very quickly, the speed 
being about 1300 revolutions per minute. The cross¬ 
cutting into the length of pencils required is a simple 
opratiuD, and prfonned by a boy at an oi diriary cir¬ 
cular saw, who takes them from the rouiiding-engiiie, 
and cuts about twenty together. Tlie stamping pro¬ 
cess is the last, and requiies iieiilier skill nor effort in 
the performanee, the little engine presenting two steel 
wheels, on one of which is cut tlie required stpip. 
One end of the pencil is put between these rapidly- 
running wheels, which snatch each pencil from the 
hand as it is presented and throws it out into a box 
below, p’atnped as it were by magic. A novice can 
^tanip a hundred per minute, ana it was in this opera- 
\ion that the King of Saxony, on his visit to Cumber¬ 
land, essayed hu royal hand. 


Curmts Mode of jRs/ij'ngi.—They (a tribe of Indians of Tierta 
del Fuego) flih by means of a line without a book, liaving only 
a small piece of bait at tbe end, with which they entice tlie fish 
to the top of the water, close to the side of the canoe. A 6sh 
bites, and before it oati detach its small teeth ftom tbe soft tMigb 
bait, the hand holding tlie line jerks tlie prise above the watw, 
and tlte other catches it The flsher then bites out a piece 
of its belly, takes out tbe iiMide, and bongs tbe flih om a stwa by 
the fire in the canoe.— Vogaget <f th» AaveiUw* 


Se(^‘<ie»Md.—Reflect that life at bert is bat and that we 
cannot afford to sufibt any part of it to run to waste. In youth you 
must lay in a stock of knowledge which may ’darry you tianugh 
life, whatever your after pursuits may be, with us&hloess 
honour. But recollect, this is not to be dime without exertion, 
wittout the ftequeut sacrifice of momentary pleasia* and giatifi- 
ootiou. GMf-deniol is a virtue of the higbmt quality, and ho who 
hot it not, and does not stj^ve to acquire it, will never excel In 
anything.—Ctn^beorv. . . - 
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No. V.—William thf Covqokror. 



ROM the beginning to the eud was returning from the (hate, he chanLeii to 

thereof the life of the Norman see^ -fair youn^ Ritl, who. with companions of he« 
Conqueror ii one great animated own waa washing clothes in a brook. Smitten 
pu ture-hwtory. The striking inci- by her surparamg beauty, he forthwith sent one ol 
dents commence, indeed, bofoie he bis discreetesl knights to demand her of hei family, 
was horn, and th^ only end with The father of thoan.-4en, a cuiiier or tanner of the 
his buual. The Conqueror’s sire town of Falaise, at fIrSt ceceived the proposals of 
was Robert, the seventh Duke of Robert’s lo\e-ambassador with indignation, but, on 
Normandy, a mighty warrior, and second thoughts, he w ent to tonsuU one of bis brothers, 
fortunate both m policy end in a hei nnt in a neighbouring forest, wiuth famed fui his 
war 3 but he was also much given wisdom and sanctity, and this religious man mve it as 
to ungodly pleasures, and partly bis opinion that one ought iii all tbiiigs to submit and 
through the violence of hu tern per, be conformable to the will of the powerful man. May- 
aifd partly owing to a belief that hap the hermit well knew Uiat if his beautifij^niece 
he had dealings with witeboe and were not given up voluntariW, and on a compacwig^ 
necromancers, he obtained the would be seized by force. However this may be, the 
name of “ Hnbert the Devil.” One family forthwith gave their conaent that the maiden 
day, as this Duke or Devil Ro- should btcome the concubine of the great man—the 
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man of the strong band and reautlest will—the dojic 
»nd prince. The ntttne of the maid -of Falaise was 
Arlete. Harlotta, or Herleva, for abe u iRducriroiDalely 
called by iheae differcut appellattoniu which all aectn. 
to 'Come from the old Norman or lAnUb onnpouad 
HerUoe—** the much loved.” And the duket a^mtxdlng 
toibc moukish biHoriana, continued to love her dearly, 
and he brought up 1^ boy William be bad by ber wUa 
( la mudi care and liooonr aatif he bad been the aoa of 
a lawful wife. When the boy William .^aa only aeven 
years old. Robert the Devil resolved to tnalw a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, to obtain the remiaaion of bis m^y 
aina. Tbe barons and knights of Normandy, knowing 
that the French king much coveted the country, and 
that they were surrounded by warlike cnemiea, were 
much cast down by this resolution, and said that Ihey 
could not well do without a " Dux” or leader. ” By 
nty faith, airs,” quoth Duke Robert, *' 1 will not leave 
you without a seigneur. I have a little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it pleases God, and a valiant leader to 
boot. 1 am certain that he is mine own son. Receive 
him, therefore, as your lord, for I declare him to be 
.nine heir, and I give him seisin from this moment of 
tbe duchy of Normandy. Choose him, then, forthwith; 
and before you nil I will nut him in possession of this 
ducl^ as iny successor.” The Norman chiefs did What 
the Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the chro¬ 
nicle, “it suited them so to do.” According to the 
feudal usage, they, one by one, placed their liands 
within his bands, and swore fidelity to the promising 
child. 

Robert the Devil, attired as a pilgrim, got safely to 
the Holy City; but he died wiitiin a year, on his 
journey homeward, in Uie happy conviction that his 
sins were all forgiven. Several of the ebiefs, and, 
above all, the relations of the old duke, challenged the 
right of the boy William, and took up arms against 
him, saying that it was not fitting that a bastard should 
rule the Norman nobility. A civil ivar ensued, in 
which the parly of William was victorious. As the 
bny advancra in years he more than justified tbe con.^' 
fident predictions of his sire; for be showed that he 
w'as as cunning and politic as he was brave and war¬ 
like^ and that the wisdom of his councils would keep 
together the conquests made by his sword. The ini- 
}>ortant day on which he first pnt on armour, and 
mounted hm first battlersteed without aid of stirrup, 
was held as a great festal day in Normandy. From 
that day forward ho was regs.rded as the foremost or 
most promising man of war in Europe. At an after 
period of life, when he had imposed respect or dread 
upon the world by his victories and consummate policy, 
he scorned the distinctions between legitimate and 
illf^ttimate birth, and more than once bravingly put 
ut the head of his charters and declarations—*• We, 
William tbe Bastard.” But at the beginuiug of his 
career he was exceedingly susceptible on this poim, 
Und ffiveral times punished in a saimuinary mani^r 
such men as scof^ at tbe stain of hisuirth. U^'day, 
while he was beleaguering the towU of Aloii^n, the 
luisieged took it into their silly heads to cry out from 
the top of their walls, ** Tbe hide j..4ilie hideHave at 
Um hidel'* and tn shake amd^ileat pieces of tanned 
Wlhcr, in allusion to tUenumble calling of Duke 
William’* grandfather. And upon this provocation the 
fliisurd caused theicet and hands of all tlie Alen^ou 
prisoners he bad in bis ]K>wer to be cut off, and then 
thrown by his sHiigers within tbe walls of the insolent 
tmrn. 

Dpw the sudden death of Hardicanute at tbe 
tnaiTjhge festival at €iapa-ham or Clapham, Ed- 
'IsWo,' afterwards styled the Confessor, the son of 
Etheircd the Unready, and of tbe ancient Saxon line, 
waa imra^iately called to the throne, ^nd apparently 
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without any serious opposition fr<^ the* Danish part 
of the nation, whether Joe old settlers in Ate Danelagh, 
who bad been living in Ei^and sinch the time of 
Alfred, or the modern invaArs who had come over 
with Sjireyn and h|s eon Canute. But the line of 
Alfred was worn dcfwn to a slender Uiread, and the 
Saxoii stuif of tt was lost. The fugitive Edward ha<l 
been^red up in a convent in Normahdjr—Uad karned 
the French as spoken in that country, and had almost 
forgottejs his native tongue. He bad contracted a 
great fiMidaess for tlie Normans, and those people 
followed him in such crowds, that his court lost both its 
Saxon and*Danish characteristics, and became almost 
a counterpart to that of his maternal uncle the Duke 
or NoVmandy. Moreover Edward was of a sickly con¬ 
stitution and timid disposition, with much more of the 
habits and demeanour of a monk than of those of a*^ 
king or warrior. He would have*taade an excellent 
Lord Abbot in some very peaceful abbey (if any such 
could have been found at that period), but bs^as unfit 
to occupy aShrone, either then or ip any other age. 
In his loreign monastery he had learned piety, con¬ 
tinence, and humility, but nothing of the art of govern¬ 
ment, or of the art of war, without h^hich there was no 

! government in those days. His views were narrow, 
lis genius contemptible; his innocence of life pro¬ 
ceeded in ^od ptrt from the weakness of his constitu¬ 
tion, and mougn reputed artless, he was very capable 
of guile B^d cunning. He had no issue, and it was 
evident from his first coming bark to England that he 
wouid have none. Crowding the church, the courts 
of law, and ail offices with Normans and men frotu 
other parts of Ftance, he paved the way for M'iJliain 
the CfluquerSr. 

In or about tbe year 1051, when the Norman duke 
»was in his twenty-sixth or twenty-sevenili yi'ar, and 
when liis fame was great on the Continent, he was in¬ 
vited over to England by Edward the Confessor. It 
is said that when lie arrived, With a numerous and 
splendid train, he might almost have doubted whether 
he had quitted his ow'n country; for Normans com¬ 
manded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover; Nimnans 
garrisoned the castle at Canterbury; and, as he ad¬ 
vanced on his journey, Norman knights, bishops, 
abbots, and burgesses met him at every relay, to bid 
him welcome to England. At the court of Edward, in 
the midst of Norman clerks, priests, and nobles, who 
looked up to him.a8 their “ natural lord.” he seemed 
more a king than the king himself. King Edward 
received his good cousin Duke William with much 
tenderness and affection, lived lovingly with him while 
Ige stayed, and gave him at his departure a right royal 
gift of arms, horses, hounds, and hawks. What passed 
ui the private and confidential intercourse of the two 
princes the old chroniclers knew not, and atteiniited 
not to divine; but it was noted, that after Duke Wil¬ 
liam’s visit the many Normans settled in England car¬ 
ried their heads still higher than before. 

Harold, son of tbe great Earl Godwin, aspired to the 
throne of tbe cluldless and almost childish Edward, 
and his ambition was encouraged by m(»t of tlie Saxon 
nobles. He was also exceedingly popular with the 
great body of the Saxon people, and his reputation as a 
brave and fortunate warrior was scarcely inferior to 
that of tbe Norman William. About a year before 
the death of the Confessor, Harold, to his great tnis- 
fortune, found himself in Normandy, and completely 
in the power of William. Tbe circumstanccB are dif¬ 
ferently related; but the most romantic and pictur- 
eiKiue account of the journey, ai^ that which is at the 
same time, in all probabtfity, as true as any other, is 
simply thisi—Being at his manor of Bosenham, or ' 
Bosham, on tbe Sussex coast, Harold, on an unluckly 
day, went into a fishin]^-boat fur recreation, with but 
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few attendanti and Ao very expert ntai’inen; a vidfetit -Hnrore that, if he lived, he voald tn the ntraeat of hw 
Btorm auddenly arose, and drove'the ilV-mAnaged. baric power, and with God’s help, fulfil Itia enffafeniente: 
across tlie Channel and tfpop the Frepch. f^sst: But. and al^the assembled cbiefe said alou^ “And so may 
whether this be the correcteat account or the voyage God be thy help I" As soon as the oath was taken, 
or not, Uie chroniclers are generally sgreed as to all Drtke William made a signal, and thereupon the missal 
tiic incidents which followed. H^ld was wr'emced was removed, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the 
or stranded near the mouth of the river Somme, in the large tub was discovered to be filled to the very brim 
territory of Guy, Count of Pontfaieu,. who seized tiie wiui dead men’s bones and relics of saints and martyrs, 
wreck as his property, and made the passengem his over which the son of Ear> Godwin had sworn without 
jirisoners, until they should pay a heavy ransom for knowing it According tot the Norman chrouiders, 
tlieir rcli-ase. This was but a part of the law and usage Harold turned pale and shuddered at the sight, 
of the times. From his hard prison Harold made bis But the liberated Harold would not be bound by 
condition known to Duke William, and entreated his oaths extorted from him bv force and fraud; and when 
good offices, and William, after some delays, gave tke Edward the Confessor died, and when the Saxon nation 
inhospitable Count Guy a large sum of money and a called him to the tlirone, he forgot even the awful cuu- 
"landed estate as the ransom of the great and powerful tents *of the tub, and he grasped the sceptre witliout 
Saxon. Upon hissUberation, Harold proceeded into any shuddering, and he was proclaimed kmg in a vast 
Normandy, and to the court of his liberator; but, al* assembly of Saxon chiefs and nobles, and citizens of 
though nn. was received with much magnificence, and London, and was solemnly crowned by Stigand, Arch< 
even with a sho# of affection, he prpsentlv found that bishop of Canterbury. 

he was as much 2 prisoner at Rouen as he nad been in William was hunting in the forest near Rouen, with 
the territories of Count Guy. His popularity in Eug- a great company of knights, esquires, and noble dames 
land, his ambition, his designs u]pn the throne, as and damsels, when a messenger just arrived from Eng> 
soon as it should become vacant, were all known to land accosted him, and announced the death of the 
Duke William, who suddenly said to him one day, as Confessor and the coronation of Harold. The bow 
they were riding sale by side, ''Wh«f Edward and I drop^d out of the hand of the Norman duke, and he 
lived together. Tike brothers, under the same roof, he stood for a space like one petrified.. He then fastened 
iiromised me that, if ever he became king oT England, and undid his mantle, speaking no word, and looking 
lie would name roe his successor. Harold! I would so troubled and fierce that none durst speak to him. 
right well that you helped me in the fulfilment of this Then throwing himself into a skiff, Im crossed the 
promise; and lie assured that, if I obtain the king- Seine, and went into his palace, still silent. Striding 
dom by your aid, whatever you cho<«e to ask shall be into the great hall, he threw himself into a chair, and, 
granted on the instant.” Tiie liberty life of the wrapping his head in his mantle, he benyiis body to- 
S(txon earl were at the mercy of the proposer; and so wards the earth. The courtiers gazed upon him witli 
Harold promised to do all that be could to place the amazement and alarm, and asked one another in whis- 
Nonpan bastard on the throne of the Confcssoi'. The* pers what this could mean. “Sirs,” said William de 
duke then told him that he must deliver Dover Castle Brcteuil, the seneschal, “ye will soon know the cause 
to the Normans, that»he must give his sister in mar- of our lord’s anxiety.” At a few words spoken by the 
riage to a Norman chief, and take himself to wifet seneschal, the duke recovered from his reverie, re- 
Ailele, his (William’s) daughter. Harold, acting as if moved the mantle from his face, and listened to one 
the knife were at his tliroat, promised and vowed to 'of his barons, who advised him to remind Harold of 
do all these things. But the crafty attd suspicious the oaths be had sworn, and demand from him the im- 
Noniian was not yet satisfied. The sanctity of an oath mediate surrender of the Confessor’s crown, 
u-as so frequently disregarded, that men bad begun to Harold replied, that the crown of England was not 
consider it not enough to swear by the Majesty of his to give away. 

Heaven and the hopes of eternal salvation, and had When William the Norman prepared to invade Eng- 
invented sundry plans, such as swearing upon the host, land (which he did furthwitls), he bad reached the 
or consecrated wafer, and upon tRe relics of saints, mature age of forty-two. He cmled to his aid not only 
which, in their dull conception, were things more his subjects of Normandy, but men from Maine and 
awful and more binding. William summoned a grand Anjon, from Poictou and Brittany, from the country of 
council of the barons and bcad-men of Normandy; the French king and from Flanders, from Aquitaine 
and, on the eve of the day fixed for this assembly. He and from Burgundy, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, 
caused all the bones and relics of saints preserved in and from the German countries beyemd the river 
the churclics and monasteries to be colle'tted and de- Rhine. The idle adventurers of one-half of Europe 
posited in a large tub, which was placed in the great flocked to his standard. Some of these men demanded 
cuunc'il-«hamWr, and covered and concealed under a wgular p^ in money, others nothing but a passage 
cloth of gold. At the opportune moment, when Duke ^ross the Channel, and all the booty they might make; 
William was seated on liis chair of state, with a rich s^e of the cljiefB demanded territory in England, 
sword in bis bund, a golden diadem on bis bead, and wbnijtvitbers simply bargained to have a rich English 
all his Noyman chieftains, bishops, and abbots round wife aljdtied to them. William sold beforehand « bi- 
abnut him* the missal was brought in, and 'being shopric in England for a ship and twenty men-ab^irms. 
opened at the Evangelists, was laid upon the cloth of The pope gave fitr-Conqueror a holy licence to invade 
gold which covered the tub, and gave it the appearance England, upon condtif.*'' tliat the Norman duke should 
Ufa rich table or altar. And then Duke William rose hold his conquest as a ficri/fv^e church; and, together 
and sajd, “ Earl Harold, I require you, before this with a bull, a consecrated banner, and a ring of great 
noble assembly, to confirm by oath tlte promises you pricO, containing one of ilte of St. Peter, were 
have made me, to wit, to assist tne in obtaining the sent from Rome into Normandp So formidable an 
kingdom of England Mier King Edwardli deaUi, to armament had not been collected in Western Euroiie 
marry, my daughter .Adcle, and to send me your sister, for many centuries. The total number of vessels 
that 1 may give her In man-iage to one of my nobles.” amounted to about three thousamd, of wfaichnsix hun- 
Harold, thus publicly takbn by surprise, durst not dred or seven hundred were of a superio\order. 
retract. lie stepped forw'ftrd with a troubled connte* When the expedition set sail, William led the vai»iiira 
nance, laid his hand upon the open missal; and swOVe vessel which had been presented to him for the occa- 
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•ion by hit wife Matildas ihe vanes this ship were 
^Ided, the laila were of diiferent bright colonrs, the 
tibree lions—the arms of Normandy—were painted in 
divcm places, and the sculptured figure*bea^ was a 
child with a hent bow, the arrow seeming ready to fly 
uainst Uie hostile and perjured land of England, 
'^e consecrated banner sent from Rome floated at the 
inain'top'roast This ship sailed faster than all the 
rest, and in the nonrse of the night it left the whole 
lUmt far astern. Early i» the morning the duke or¬ 
dered a aailor to the mast-head to see if the other ships 
were coming up. “ 1 can see nothing hut the sea and 
sky," said tlie mariner; and thereupon they lay-to. To 
keep the crew and the soldiers on board in good heart, 
WilWm ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, with 
warm wine strongly spiced. Auer this refection the 
mariner was again sent aloft, and this time he said he 
could make out four vessels in the distance; but 
mounting a third time, he shouted out with a mer^ 
voice, “ Now I see a forest of masts and sails.” Within 
a few hours the re-united Norman fleet came to anchor 
on the Sussex coast. At that particular point the 
coast was flat, and the country behind it marshy and 
unpicturesque; but a little to the left stood the noble 
Roman walm and other atveient remains of Pevensey, 
and a little to the right the bold ciifFs and Bl5{>ing 
downs of Hastings. The great and decisive bnttle 
which was fought near Hastings on the 14th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1066, sixteen days after the landing of the 
invaders, contains subjects for many a noble picture} 
and from Uie old chroniclers, and the rude and charac¬ 
teristic Bayeux tapestry, our young painters may 
derive the minutest information as to armour, costume, 
and all accessaries. Truth and correctness of detail 
may go hand in hand with poetical conception and 
spirited execution; and nothing is there more quaint, 
and, at the same time, mure picturesque, than the 
armour, arms, and dresses of the period 


himself mortally wounded; and having sung bis last 
war-song, he crossed himself and waaa^peace for ever. 
TheBaxon host remained inJiheir position on the ridge 
of a hiIl,fortifled by trenches and mlkudes: they were 
marvelled after the fashion of the Danes, shield against 
shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy’s 
lances: and in response to the " Dieu aide!” or “ God 
is onr help! ” of the Normans, thpy shouted, ** Christ’s 
rood! The holy rood I” According to ancient privilege, 
the brave men of Kent stood in the first line, and the 
burgesses of London formed the body-guard of the 
8overeign„and were drawn up close round the royal 
standard. At the foot of this standard stood bold Harold, 
with his two stout brothers, Gnrth and Leofwin, and a 
few of the noblest and bravest thanes of all England. 

Many were the checks and reverses, and fearful the • 
losses sustained by the invaders. Atone term the pride 
of the Norman cavalry were driven pell-mell into a 
deep trench which had been artfully covered aver and 
concealed by the Saxons, and in whiclrmen and horses 
perished iif gre^t numbers: and it this disastrous 
moment the cry was spread that the duke himself was 
slain, and a panic and headlong flight was begun. 
William, whose horso had been killed, but who was 
himself unhurt, mounted a fresh steed, got before the 
fugitives, and‘ fndesfvoured to slop them, first by 
threatening them and striking them with his lance, 
and then % uncovering his face and head, and crying, 

'* Here ! An! Look at me 1 1 am still alive, and will 
conquer by God’s help!” At last, near upon six 
o’clock of the evening, when the battle had lasted nine 
hours, and whenjthe sun was setting in the sea beyond 
the headland/>f Beachy Head, vi(;tory alighted upon the 
, proud crest of the Norman, Harold was shot ttirougli 
i the brain by a random arrow, and the foe made a dash 
rand hemmed in the spot, exerting themselves in the 
most desperate manner to seize the royal Saxon banner. 
Robert ritzErncst had almost grasped it when a Saxon 


As day dawned, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, a half-ibattle-axe laid liim low for ever. Twdtity Norman 


brother of Duke William, celebrated mass in the field 
on a portable altar, and gave his benediction to the 
troop^ being armed the while in a coat of mail, which 
ho wore under his episcopal rochet; and when the 
mass and the blessing were over, he mounted a very 
large and white war-horse, took a lauee in his hand, 
ana marshalled his brigade of cavalry. William rude 
a fine Spanish horse, wluch a rich Norman had biought 
him on his return from a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. lago in Galicia: he wore suspended round bis 
neck some of those relics upon which Harold had 
sworn; the pride of the Norman nobility were formed 
in column behind him ; and the standard blessed by 
the pope was carried at his side by one Tonstain, sur- 
named “the White,” who accepted the honourable 
but dangerous oflice after two Norman barons had 
declined it. Before the onslaught, the duke, from tlyr 
back of bis Spanish steed, harangued the collected hiwc, 
telling them that a great booty was tefore them,^d 
that if they could (Anquer this land, they shoul'^^mave 
it all in lots among them. Then Tkiilcfer, a^igantic 
Norman, who was minstrel, juggler.^nnd champion, 
spurred his horse to the front of and sung with 

a loud voice the popular bajkr^rawhicb immortalized 
the valour of Charlcmasul^^^d Roland, and 2ll that 
diower of chivalry thal^ought in the great fight of 
Roncesvslles; and ufTaiilefer sang he performed feats 
irith hit sword, tlilowing it into the air with great 
fpreie with one hanA and catching it as it fell with the 
Other. The Normans repeated the burden of his song, 
“ Dieu aide 1 Dieu aide!” This accomplish^ 
craved permission to strike the first blow: 
^ _ one SrCXon through the body, and threw a 
second to the ground; but in attacking a third, he was 



knights of name then undertook the tuk, and this at¬ 
tempt succeeded after ten of their number had 
perished. The Saxon standard was then lowered, and 
the consecrated banner sent by the pope from Rome 
was raised in its stead, in sign of victory. Gurth and 
Leofwin.the brothers of Harold, died before the standard 
was taken, and all the hill-side where it stood was 
covered thick wilh the Saxon dead and dying. William 
himself had lost nbt one but three horses that were 
killed under him, and at one moment he was well nigh 
laid prostrate by a blow struck upon his steel cap by a 
Saxon knight. • 

( Scenes of the most striking kind followed closely 
upon the battle of Hastings. Before leaving Normandy 
William had caused a muster-roll to be drawn up, 
meeifying the names and quality oi all bis followers. 
'The morning after the buttle all those who survived it 
were drawn np in line, and this muster-roll was called 
over. To a fourth of the names no answer was re¬ 
turned ; and among the missing, who were all dead, were 
many of the noblest lords ana bravest knights of Nor¬ 
mandy. Those who had been more fortunate gathered 
round the Duke, and, with eager looks and their swords 
and lance-heads yet wet with the blood of the con¬ 
quered, demanded possession of the houses and lands 
of the Saxons. A new roll was prepared, on which 
were inacritied the names of all the noldemen and gen¬ 
tlemen who had survived; and this roll’was deported 
in Battle Abbey, which, in tile accomplishment of a 
solemn vow, the Conqueror afterwards erected on the 
hill which Harold had occupied and so galtently de¬ 
fended. ’The high altar ol this abbev church stood on 
the very spot where the standard of the last of our 
Saxon kings had floated. 
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There ityetaenother and a mpre patbetic »nbi«ct iox 
the painter. Jbe ajfed mother of Harold, who loat 
thrw brave sons in the battle of Haatinga, offered ita 
weight in gold for the dead body of the king. Two 
monka, who were allowed by William to aearcb for the 
body, were unable to distinguiah it among the heaps of 
the slain, who had all been stripped naked by the Nor¬ 
man Bojdiery; but the monks sent for a beautiful 
young Saxon lady to* whom Harold had been fondly 
attached, and iho fair Editha—“ the swan-necked” as 
she ia called by some of the chroniclers—came to that 
scene of slaughter and horror, and went groping and 
peering with weeping and half-blinded e/es among 
the dead, nor ceased her search until she found tl^e 
disfigured body of King Harold. The body was con- 
j'eyed to Waltham Abbey on the banks of the river 
Lea, a house and a country which he had much loved 
while alive. He was there honourably interred, the 
Walthan^onks putting over his tomb the simple in¬ 
scription “ Herejies the unfortunate Harold! ’* 

This battle of Hastings, which cosh the Gon^ueror a 
fourth of his army, did not put him in possession of a 
fourth of the kingdom: many an after field was fought 
with equal desperation, and his wars for the subjugation 
of the West, the North, and the East, lasted, with in¬ 
tervals of tranquiilUy, for seven or eight years. Thus 
the conquest eit'ectea by the Normans was a slow and 
not a sudden one, and the impression left orf the mind 
of the reader by our most popular abridgments of En¬ 
glish history is exceedingly incorrect. 

A striking story, honourable to the brave men of 
Kent, is told by some of our earliest historians, and has 
been carefully preserved in the It’aditions of the 
country. At the call of the Archbishop ^tigand, and 
Egelnolh, abbot of St. Augustine's in Canterbury, the 
men of Kent flew to arms and met at an appointed 
hour on Swanscombe, a bill a little to the west of 
Gravesend, with the uaulution to stop the march of 
the Normans upon London, unless they agreed to 
respect the old liberties, laws, and usages of all Kent. 
Their battle array was curious and picturesque!. In 
the adjoining woods every man furnisiied himself with 
great branches and boughs or with sapling trees, and 
as the Conqueror advanced they issued from the woods 
and gathered round him on every side, being covered 
and concealed like the army of Macduff and Siward 
that marched against Macbeth. “ The device,” says 
old John Speed, “ took so strange* an effect that it 
daunted the duke even with the sight; who being as 
he thought free from the enemy, was now suddenly 
beset on all sides lyith thick woods, whereof seeing 
some before him to move, he knew not but that all the 
other vast woods were of like nature, neither had he 
leisure to avoid the danger. The Kentish men, inclosing 
his army about, displayed their banners, cast down their 
boughs, and with hows bent prepared for battle; so 
that he which even now had the realm to his seeming 
in his fist, stood in despair of his own life.” The 
leaders of the brave commons of Kent then explained 
their resolution nnd stated their demands, being fully 
determined to abide the verdict of battle, and rather 
d!o than part with their old free laws and live servile 
in bonda^. “The Conqueror, driven into this strait, 
and loath to hazard all on so nice a point, their demands 
being not unreasonable, more wisely than willingly 
grantdfl their desires; and pledges on both parts were 
given for performance.” To this compact, say the 
traditions of the country, Kent owes the preservation 
of the law of gavelkind (which has disappeared every- 
whme except in Kent and the nietroj^Utan suburb 
of Kentish Town, and a fww manors, as Stepr«cy and 
Hackneyh and the Kentish men derived their well- 
maintained reputation of l^ing the most ardent 


lovers of liberty and most resolute ofqposcrs of all 
oppronion. 

Many of the subjects that arc fitted for our national 
Valhalla must be treated as historical landscapes, and 
can be bandied only by such as unite the skin m tkg 
landscape painter with that of the painter of figures. 
These two things have not hitherto been often ftmnd 
united in one artist, but we do not despair for the fiiturd 
of seeing justice done to sq ch a high class of pictures. 
When the Conmieror approjehed the ancient town of 
St. Albans, he found bis passage stopped by a multi¬ 
tude of great trees which had been felled and laid 
across the road. He called aloud for the abbot of St. 
Albans, and demanded why these barriers were raised 
in his jurisdiction. The Juord Abbot Frithric, whose 
veins ^were filled with the most noble blood of the 
Saxons, and with that of King Canute the Dane, stoml 
boldly up behind the boles and trunks of the forest trees, 
and stretching out his right hand towards the chafing 
duko and his impatient knights, be said, “ I have done 
the duty appertaining to my birth and calling; and if 
others of my rank and profession bad performed the 
like, as they well could and ought, it had not been in 
iby power to penetrate into the land thus far 1 ”—Tlie 
monks of the great abbey of St. Albans stood behind 
theirvehief, and the serfs of the abbey lands and the 
free burghers of the town gazed out, from the hanging 
woods close by, with wondering and anxious eyes at the 
mailed and lancc-bearing invaders. 

The coronation of the Conqueror offers several strik¬ 
ing scenes. The day was Christmas-day; the place, 
tiiat Westminster Abbey which had been built by 
Edward the Confessor, and which was scarcely finished 
when that king died. All the approaches tti the abbey 
were lined witli double rows of soldiers, horse and foot. 
The Conqueror rode through the ranks, and entered 
the abbey church attended by two hundred and sixty 
of his barons and knights, by many foreign priests and 
monks, and by a oonsiderabfe number of Saxon nobles 
who had been gained over to act a part in the pa¬ 
geantry. At Uic opening of the ceremony one of 
William’s prelates, Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, 
asked the Normans, in the French language, if they were 
of opinion that their chief should take the title of King 
of England ; and then Aldred, the Saxon archbishop of 
York, asked the English if they would have William 
the Norman for their king. The reply on either side 
was given by acclamation in the affirmative; and the 
shouts and cheers thus raised were so loud and long 
that they shook the walls of the abbey and startled the 
foreign cavalry stationed round the edifice. The troops 
mistook ffhe noise for a cry of alarm raised by their 
master and friends, and as they had strict orders to be 
on the alert, and ready to act with vigour in case of any 
popular insurrection, they rushed to the English houses 
nearest the abbey and set fire to them. A few, thinks 
Pjg to succour their betrayed duke, ran into the church, 
w rnre, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke 
anot.^ames that were rising, thcitumult became as 
great iC..,in the streets. Tlie Normans thought that 
the whole population of London and its neighlmurbood 
had risen agaiiul-them; the Saxons thought that they 
had been deluded C; vain show, and drawn together, 
unarmed and defencelcai, io be massacred. Both par¬ 
ties ran out of the abbey, aiiu^Uio ceremony was inter¬ 
rupted. But William, though tumbling from head to 
foot, and left almost alone in ,Jie church, or with 
none with him save the archbislipp Aldred and g few 
pale panic-stricken priests, all clustering round the 
alur, telling their beads, or raising their crucifixes to¬ 
wards heaven, most resolutely refused to postpone the 
celebration, and held the crown of England in liisj^ 
as though no mortal hsnd tbould ever wrest it 
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him. Tlic service was thcreroro completed amidst a The first and last work upon whfch tha sorceress was 
scene of havoc and confusion, and with all the haste employed, was to dcttw tiie Saxons frryrJ approachmg 
that could bo made; and with a hand that shook and a it, and so facilitate the lengthening and finishing of 
voice tliat was indistinct, William took the ustfal coro- this solid road. With CTcat ceremony tire witch was 
nation oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an placed on the top of a lofty wooden tower, which was 
addition of his own, the solemn promise that be would raised in a dry open space among the reeds, a little in 
treat the English people as well as the best of their advance of the Norman works; and a number of sel- 
kings had done. diers and labourers, confiding in the strength of her 

The wars carried on in Herefordshire i^sinst Edric incantations, gathered round tlie’tower and niSrte their 
tlic Forester, on the coask of Somersetshire against the preparations for extending the causeway. The king 
two sons of the late King Harold, in Devonshire and with his barons and knights stood on the finished part 
Cornwall against a league formed by Harold’s mother, of the rosy^ to watch the success of the witch. But, 
and in Dei byshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and lo! the hag had scarcely stretched out her skinny arms 
Northumberland against ihe Earls Edwin and Morcar, ti^wards the Saxon towers of Ely, and bad searrely 
abound with striking incidents. In a laborious forced begun her incantations, when Hereward, the cunning 
march from York lo Chester, when the Conquearor led captain, watching his opportunity, got on the flank to 
his host amidst storms of sleet and hail across the windward, and setting fire to the vast fields of reeds 
mountains which divide our island lengthways, and and rushes, which were all dried by the heat of a long 
which have been called the Apennines of England,” summer, kindled a mighty hla/e which wqf not ex- 
the troops were worn out with fatigue and privation, and tinguished until tower and sorceress, workmen and 
disheartened by the dangers tlicy saw before them in soldiers, were atl consumed. Tho* Conqueror, Jialf 
tlie north-west. The horses of the knights and men-at- stifled with the smoke, rode back to Cambridge Castle, 
arms p<‘ris)ied fast, and the foot soldiers were scarcely resolving, it is said, never again to have recourse to 
equal to the toil of traversing those mountainous and, witches or to any kind of magic, 
for the most part, pathless wilds. The auxiliaries of His episcopal, liard-figiiting, half* brother Odo, 
Anjou and Brittany hegiln to murmur aloud, aiW not now Earl of Ke^t, as well as bishop of Bayeux, who 
a few of tlie Normans threatened to give up the dcs- had assisted hiin as imich as any than in the conquest 
perale enterprise, desert their mrince, and return to of Englifnd, gave William much uneasiness sod 
their own homes beyond sea. The army was on the trouble imtlie latter part of his reign, for Odo aspired 
Verge of a gciioial mutiny when the Conqueror called to the triple crown of Rome, being encouraged by the 
a halt, and addressed officers and men. He promised predicliuns of some Italian astrnlogi'rs, who, living in 
to the faithful, the brave, and persevering, immense his service and being well paid by him, gave assurance 
rewards injands, money, or goods as soon as the cam- that he would he the successor of Gregory VI1., tlie 

[ laign should be over, and he aftected to treat his faint- reigning Pbpe. To forward his grand project, Odo 
icarted auxiliaries with indifference or contempt. “I cniclly racked his English vassals for money, and 
can do well without them,'' said he; “ they may go if ■ made himself a strong party among the Norman chiefs 
they please. I liave plenty to follow me. I do not settled in England, several of whom, in coiilenipt of 
want their services, but th^ will grieve for the guerdon their feudal duty to William, ejiguged to accompany 
which might be theirs. Let them go hack and en-^ the bishop to Rome. The king was in Normandy 
counter greater )>eri1s than these; but let us go forward wlien he Vard of tliis expedition, which had been 
to Chester.’’ And tiieiiccforward, oii the rough liungry prepared with great secrecy; but he instantly sot sail 
way over the wealds, he partook in the fatigues of Ihe for England, surprised tho aspirant to the Popedom 
common soldiers, marching on foot with tliein, and in tlie Isle of Wight, seized liis treasures, and sum- 
faring as they fared. And he soon entered in triumpli moned him before a council of Norman barons. Here 
the ancient city of Chester, which had not yet been in- the king accused his half-brother of untrutli and sitiis- 
vaded by the Normans, and whicti still retained the ter doings, of haring greatly abused his power, of 
outer features of a Roman city, the fine Roman walls having maltreated the English beyond measure, of 
and gates being tlien comparatively entire. having robbed live cburchra of the land, and of having 

But the most remarkable of all llicsc contests was seduced and attempted to carry out of England and 
that which was carried on for seven long years and beyond the Alps the warriors of the King, who needed 
mure in the fenny country of Cambridgeshire and Lin- their services for the safe keepjng of iiis kingdom, 
colnshirc, with He|i;eward, tile “cunning capfain” and Having thus exposed his grievances, William asked 
right Saxon Lord of Brunn. The accounts given by ilte council wliat such a brother deserved at his hands, 
the old chroniclers of this war, which was nobly bus- The Norman barons looked at one another, but not 
,taiucd by the Saxons, and w-hich cost the Normans one of them ventured to reply, for the power of Odo 
iniincnse sacrifices, arc more romantic and pictureaqiw until now had been very great, and lie had ever been 
than any elaborated romance. TfciiP nio'st rcniarkamc known as a revengeful man. “Arrest him, then,” 
B(‘ene, in which William liuiiself was personally^i- cried the King; “and see that he be well guardtul!’’ 
gaged, is this:—By the advice ofsomehf nischieP'f^’ho Though commanded by a king, the barons would not 
were firmly convinced that tho Sa.xon herrv'41'iio had lay hands on a bishop; not one of them moved. “Then 
foiled them so often, was leagued witj^ne devil and will I do it,” said the King; and he seized the prelate 
aided by some necromancer or wijokjTne Conqueror, by his robe. “ I am a clerk, a prie^” cried Ooo; “I 
who at his first coining intcLj^iigland had brought am a bisho|i, and the Pope alone lias the right of judg- 
ovw with him from Noranfffoy a conjuror and^ sooth- ing me 1 ’’ But the King, wiBioat losing hie- hold, re- 
sayer sa an essential of his array of invasion, sent pfied, “ I do not arrest thee as Bishop of Bayeux. but 
to the Continent fo^Twitch or sorceress in order to as Earl of Kent,” Odo was sent forthwith to Nor- 
oeutralize or defeainhe spells of the Saxons. An old mandy, and there confined in a strong castle, in which 
woipan of a terrific aspect, who was reputed the he remained until William was on his death-bed. 

witch in France, soon arrived in the fen It does not come within our present object to speak 
eountry. The Conqueror, after many interruptions and of the Conqueror as a great general and statesmaovor 
greatJAsseB, had constructed a solid causeway which to dwell upon the benefits which eventually resulted 
miles jnto the marshes and fens which the to England from the cruel and destructive Norman 
l^rmans Had found BO impracticable and impassable, conquesh Wc are merely indicating some of the 
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iiMDymbjectB vliicb^ia life and exploits afford for and chief barons in his sick cliamber, and raising bim- 
our Valhalla. Nor can the Con^eror possibly be, self in his bed, he with a solemn and ghastly counte- 
excludcd fmm that mlional hath For our real great- nance declared in their presence that be bequeathed 
ness M a nation begins at this period. The Nornian the duchy of Normandy and its other dependencies to 
race, in a very few generations, was mixed with and hia eldest son Robert “ As to the crown of^ngland,” 
lost in the great Anglo-Saxon stock, which was greatly said the dyitig monarch, *' I braiirath it to no one, as 
imtwovcd by the admixture. And. after all the changes I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in 
and revolutions that have happened in the course of inheritance from my father, but acquired it by conquest 
seven centuries and a*half, the blood of our reigning and the shedding of blood with mind own good sword, 
family is still kindred to bis, and Queen Victoria is a The succenion to that kingdtm I therefore leave to the 
dcacendant of William the Norman. decision of God, only desiring most fervently that my son 

At the end of the year 1086, when lie had been William, who bath ever been dutiful to me, may obtain 
seated nineteen years upon the throne of England, it, and prosper in it.” “And what do you give unto 
William went over to the Continen}; with a mighty me, oh! my father?” eagerly cried Prince Henry, 
army to wage war with Philip, King of France, for “ Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of my tr«a- 
tj||e possession of Uie city of Mantes and the coun- snry.” “ But what can I do with five thousand ponnds 
try of the Vexin. But shortly after bis arrival of silv^, if I have neither lands nor a borne ?” Here 
in Normandy he feli sick and kept bis bed. As he the dying king put on the look of a prophet, and said, 
had advatmed in years he had grown excessively fat. “ Be patient, 0 Henry 1 and have trust in the Lord; 
King Philip saida good joke among his courtiers, Buffer thy eider brothers to precede thee, and thy time 
that his Cousin W tlliain was a long while l^ng in, but will come after thehs.*’ Henry the Beauderc, and 
that no doubt there would be a fine churching as soon the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, 
as he should be delivered. On bearing this coarse went straight and drew the silver, which he weighctl 
and insipid jest, the Conqueror of England swore with great care, and then furnished himself with a 
by the most. terrible of his oaths—by the splendour strong coffer to keep bis treasure in. William Rufus 
and birth of Christ—that ho wyuld by churched in left tig; king’s bedside at the same time, and, without 
Notro Dame, the c&tliedral of Paris,*and present m waiting to sec bis father breathe hia last, hastened 
many wax torches that all France should iie set in over to England to seize the royal treasures deposited 
a blaze.* It was not until the end of July, 1087, in Winchester castle and to look after his crown, 
that he was in a state to mount his war-horse. About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the Con- 
He soon came with fire and sword into the Vexin queror was roused from a stupor into which he had 
country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, fallen by the sound of bells. He eagerly inquired what 
tlw grapes for the winc-preas, when’he marched his the noise meant, and was told lliat they were ringing 
cavalry through the corn-fields and made his soldiery the hour of prime in the church of St. -Mary. He 
tear up the vines by the roots and cut down the pica- lifted his elapsed bands to heaven, and saying, “ I re- 
sanl trees. Mantes was soon taken, and consigned to .commend my soul to my Lady Mary, the holy mother 
the flames. Neither house nor cottage, nay, neither of God,” instantly expii'cd. His last faint sigh was 
church nor monastery was spared. As the Conqueror the signal for a general flight and scramble. The 
rode up to view the nfln he bad caused, his war-horse knights, priests, and doctors, who had passed the 
put his fore feet on some embers or hot cinders, and. flight near him. piit on their spurs, mounted their 
then swerved or plunged so violently that the heavy horses, and galloped off to their several homes to have 
rider was thrown upon the high pommel of the saddle, an eye to tlicir own interests. The king’s servants and 
and grievously bruised. The king dismounted in some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the 
great pain, aud never more put foot in stirrup. Forth- apartment of the arms, silver vessels, linen and royal 
with quitting the burning town, he was carried slowly dresses, and then were to horse and sway like their 
in a litter to Rouen, and again laid in his bed. It was betters. Some took one thing, some anutlier; nothing 
soon evident to all, aud even to himself, that his last worth the carrying was left behind— no, not so nmcii 
hour was approaching. Being troubled by the noise as the bcd-clotiies. From prime to tierce, or fur about 
and bustle of Rouen, and desirous of dying in a holy three hours, the corpse of the mighty Conqueror, aban- 
place, lie made bis people carry him to the monastery doned by sons, friends, servants and all, lay in a state 
of St. Gervas, outside the city walls. He lingered for of almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
six weeks, during which he was surrounded by doctors, ebamborsn which he had expired. The citizens of 
priests, and monks. On the nearer approach of Rouen either ran about the streets asking news and 
death his heart softened, and though he preserved the advice from every one they met, or busied themselves 
kingly decorum and conversed calmly on the won- in concealing their money and valuables. At last the 
derful events of his life, he is said to have felt the plergy and the monks recovered the use of ihciiv 
vanity of all human grandeur, and a keen remorse fur ti'cultics, and thoq^t of the decent duties owing to 
the crimes and cruelties be had committed. He sent tli; mortal rcmainPlf tlicir sovereign; and, arraying 
money to Mantes to rebuild the churches and houses thei^aplvea in their best habits, and forming in order 
of religion he had burned, and he ordered large sums of pro(.-,igion lliey,went with crucifix, btirning tapers, 
to be paid to the cbtircbes and monasteries in Eng- and incensvaJo pray over the abandoned and dis- 
land, which he had plundered and impoverished. He honoured bocty’.^g the jieace of its soul. The arcb- 
rcleased all his state prisoners, as well Saxons as bishop of Rouen .."'{ained tiiat the kipg should be 
others, some of whom bad pined in dungeons for more interred at Caen in the ^.V^preh of St. Stephen, which 
Ilian twenty years. Robert, his eldest son, wlio had be had built and royally endo ifid. But even now there 
had many violent quarrels with hia father^ was absent, were nunc to do it honour: his-ftons, his brothers, bis 
but his two younger sons. William and Henty, who relations, were all absent, and oi,}ill the Conqueror's 
were successively kings of England, were assiduous officers and rich-vassals nut one was found to take 
rotind the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the de- charge of the obsequies. At length a poor knight 
claratioii of his last will. A day or two before his named Ileriuin, who lived In the neighbourhood, 
death the Conqueror assembled some of his prelates charged himself with the trouble and expense of the 
• It was the ciiitnm for women at tbeir churching to carry luncra!, “ out of his natural good nature and ,<»ve of 
lighted tniwr* in their hand*, «id twent them at the altar. God.” This l>oor and pious knight engaged the priTj*.ir 
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AttendsDce and a wain; be convejred the king’s body 
on the oart to the banks of the Seine, and from thence 
in a barge down the river and its estuary to the city of 
Caen. Gilbert, abbot of St. Stephen’s, with ail bis 
uiouka, came out of Caen to meet the body, and dther 
churchmen and the inhabitants of the city joining these, 
a considerable procession was formed. But as they 
went alone a ure suddenly broke out In tfre town; 
laymen and clerks ran to extinguish it, and the abbot 
and his monks were left atone to conduct the remains 
of the king to the cburclf which be had founded. Even 
the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. ‘The 
neighbouring bishom and abbots assembled for Uiis 
solemn ceremony. The mtuw and requiem ht^ been 
said; the incense was filling the church with its holy 
perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced the. 
panegyric, and the body was about to be lowered into 
the grave prepared for it iu the church betw^n the 
altar and the choir, when a man. suddenly rising in 
the crowd, exclaimed with a loud and angry voice 
which made the prelates and monks to start and cross 
themselves—Bishop, the man whom thou hast praised 
was a robber! The very ground on which wc are 
standing is mine, and is the site where my father’s 
house stood. He took it from me by violence, to build 
this church on it. I reclaim it as my right; and in 
the name of God, t forbid you to bury him here, or 
cover him with my glebe.” The man who spoke thus 
boldly was Asseline FitaArthur, who had often asked 
a just compensation from the king in his lifetime. 
Many of the persons present confirmed the truth of 
his statement; and, after some parley and chaffering, 
the bishop paid him sixty shillings for the grave 
alone, enAging to procure him hereafter the full 
value of the rest of bis land. The body, dressed in 
royal rubes, but without a coffin, was then lowered into*| 
the narrow tomb ; the rest of the ceremony was hurried 
over, the people dispersed, the prelates went to their 
homes, and the abbot and monks of St. Stephen’s went 
to their cloisters, leaving only one brother of the house* 
to sprinkle holy water over the flat stone that covered 
the grave and to pray for the soul of the departed. 
The traveller may yet stand and muse over that grave 
in the quaint old Norman church at Caen; but the 
equestrian statue of the Couqurror, placed against one 
ol the external pillars of the church, naa been wantonly 
and barbarously mutilated. I'he head of William, 
which no doubt was as faithful a portrait as the sculp¬ 
tors of the time could make, is gone: it was probably 
struck off in the phreuxy of the great French Itevolu- 
tion, when all kings, living or dead, were proscribed and 
accursed, and when Republican fanatics ranelkcked (be 
graves and wholly or partially destroyed all the inte¬ 
resting royal monuments iu St. Denis, Fontevraud, 
Cbinon, and elsewhere. 

* The Bayeux Tapestry, which we have mentioned 
and which is especially entitled te, the notice of o/r 
artists, contains a picturc-hist^ of the Norirnn 
conquest of Knglartd, from the departure of Uareia fur 
Nonnaudy to the rout of the Saxons at Mas^fl^s. It 
embraces all the incidents of HaroldJf.«lay iu Nor¬ 
mandy, aud lias preserved some t|l.:.i’^iiave not been 
noticed by any of the chronic kja w’^Tt is a roll of linen 
twenty inches broad ancMIronundred and fourteen 
feet in length. It baa,,i^enty-two distinct compart¬ 
ments. The flgurcy^e worked with woollen thread 
of different colottrs.w Each compartment has a super- j 
ocription iu Latin indicating its subject. Thus we | 


have "Harold on his journey,” VHarold's first appear¬ 
ance at the court of Duke William,” “ Harold's oath 
on the relics,” " The English people givii^ the throne 
to Harold,” ” Duke WilUam addressing his soldiers in 
tite field of Hastings,” and so oti, to the full number of 
seventy-two subjecla. According to local tradition 
iftis tapestry was the work of the Conqueror’s queen 
Matilda, and was by her presented to the cathedral of 
Bayeux, of which her husband’k half-brother Odo was 
bisnop; and the delineations, which correspond in the 
minutest points with what we know of the manners of 
that age. afford very strong evidence that it is of this 
antiquity. For correctness of drawing, for composition, 
pr perspective, the artist most not look, as these things 
existed nowhere in the eleventh century; but for cos¬ 
tume, and the customs of the time, and for many 
characteristic traits, the Bayeux Japestry is of inesti¬ 
mable value. It was preserved in the cathedral of 
Bayeux till the year 1803, having been wont to be 
exhibited for some days in every jw^r to the people, 
in the na«e of* the enureb, round which it exactly 
went. It is now in the Hotel of the Prefecture of that 
city, where it is kept coiled round a roller, from which 
it IB unwound upon a table for inspection. Au en¬ 
graving of the whole, in sixteen plates, coloured like 
the original, and one-fourth of the original size, was 
published by tne Society of Antiquaries in the sixth 
volume bf the ‘Vetusta Moimmeiita.’ Without ihc 
colour, kventy woodcuts in the ‘Pictorial History of 
England’ will convey a good notion of these remarkable 
designs. 
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IIERSTMONCEAUX CASI’LE, SUSSEX. 

From Um Btorn-loolvinR rasticof llieNoillian dynasty, 
with its liu(?e keep. Us long array of defensive pro¬ 
visions, its prison-likc windows anil iimcccBsible situa-* 
lion—to the iniinor-house of tJie Tudor and Stuart 
period, with its sunnjf bays and oriels, and picturesque 
assemblage of gables, and cheerful prospect, the transi-, 
lion was not iuimetliate. There came first a time when 
comfort and somewhat of ornament began to besought 
after, while strurity wa.s not overlooked. The form of 
a castle was still retained, hut not the dreariness of it. 
Tt was thought sufiicient fur a mansion by means of its 
Ihiek and embattled walls, its strong towers and pierced 
turrets, its moat and drawbridg(,>s, to withstand the 
casual attack of any wandering band, allbough in- 
caitablc of enduring a regtilar siege. Of these “ cas¬ 
tellated mansions’' Merstinonceaux Castle is perha|is 
the finest remaining example; and it is generally 
thought to he the oWest existing edifice constructed of 
brick after the rc'iutroduction of that material. It wi^s 
built in 1440, by Sir Roger de Fiennes, who was trea¬ 
surer to Henry VI.. and wlio obtained from tliat mo¬ 
narch a licence “ to emhallle and fortify bis manor- 
Iiouse at Herstmonceaux,” and to enlarge his jrark to 
six hundred acres. This Sir Roger had attended Henry 
V. in his French wars with a retinue of thirty men-at- 
arms and archers. The Fiennes fitmily had succeeded 
to the estate, in tlie reign of Edward II., by the marriage 
of a Sir John de Fiennes, with Maud, the heiress of the 
I)c Hursts, a Norman family to whom tfi?s manor was 
granted by tite Conqueror. 

The house is ^ated in a lioUnw, a sitimtion chosen 
for the convenience of surrounding it with a moat. It 
is about four miles from Pevensey, overlodking on the 
south the long and dreary Pevensey Marsh; on the 
north and west are some rather lofty hills forming part 
of the South-down range. In form the castle is nearly 
a square, the sides being ^wo hundred and fourteen 
feet and the front two hundred and six feet long. 
The entrance is by a great gale-house with massive 
machicolated round-towers, ciglity-four feet high; at 
the angles are tail turrets, which were fitted up with 
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furnaces for melting lead, pitch, &c,; the walls are 
embattled, and originally it had drawbryges and all 
the apparatus of defence. Its capabiliw's for with¬ 
standing an enemy do not appear, however, to have 
been put to the test. The history of it may be traced 
in connection w'iih that of its possessors. Sir Richard 
do Fiennes, son of the builder of it, married Joan, 
heiress of Lord I>acre, and receiv' d a grant of that 
title, being known as ‘‘Lord Dacre of the Soutli,” in 
distinction from the Dacres of the North, so famous 
in song and story. In the thirty-third of Henry VIII., 
Thomas the tlien Lord Dacrc came to a tragical end. 
Apparently from a wild freak, lie with some other 
young men went one night into the park of a neigh¬ 
bour, Sir Nicholas Pelham, at Laughtorr, a few niues 
from Herstmonceaux, wiih tire intention of taking a 
deer; they were encountered however by some of the 
park-keepers, one of wlioiii w as killed in a struggle 
which ensued. Loi'd Dacrc, and three gentlemen his 
companyns, were tried for the murder and condemned. 
“And on the ‘2'Jth day of June" (1.342), says Hall, “being 
•St. Peter’s day, at afternoon, he was led on foot, between 
the two sheriffs Of I,oudon, from the Tower through 
the city to Tyburn, where he was strangled as common 
'piurderers arc, anil his body buried in the church of 
i*t. Sepulchre’s.” SfHe was but twenty-four years of 
iq;e at his deatji; and, according to Ilolinshed, was a 
young plan of promise. “ For tUb said young lord, 
being a'l v«ht lowfirdly gentleman, and such a one as 
many had lS*'wivcd great hopp of better proof, no 
small moan and 'dib^cntanoa was made; the more in¬ 
deed, Cor that it was 'i*''night he was induced to at¬ 
tempt such folly, which occlb'ioncd his death, by some 
light heads that were then *^^ul him.” Camden 
assens that he would not havelo^^hit life but for some 
of the courtiers about the monarch being anxious to 
grasp the large possessions of the unfortunate man, 
and that they with this view induced him to plead 
guilty, and tjipn ctfcrtnally prevented a pardon being 
granted to him. If this was the case, their hopes were 
frustrated, for on c.sainination his estates were fou'ild 
too strongly entailed. His children were restored in 
blood by Elizabeth in the first year of her reign, 

Vot, X1V.-2 F 
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There is in existence a snrvcy of ihe estate* made in 
the tuelfth of tlio roif^n of Elizabeth, from wliicli it ap¬ 
pears that the moat had been recently drained " for 
the moie IicaUliful standinf;; of the said house.*’ *Frum 
the same survey, it seems there were then “ within the 
edifices of the house, four gardens or courts.’* The 
park was “ three miles about, the third part thereof 
lying in lawns, and the residue well set with great 
timber trees, most of heecd^and partly of oak, of fair 
timber. The game of fal^tv-dcer in the saine park 
arc of esliiiiatiun two hundi'ed, whereof arc sixty deer 
of antler. . . . Alao four fair ponds well rejdcnished 

with carp, tench, &c.There is a liernery in the 

Barae p.ark ejilled Hern-wood, and they used to breed 
in di'crs parts of the i)ark ^ the same hath yielded this 
year one hundred and fifty nests. There is a fair 
warren of conies. . . ♦ The same game being oT late 
in tlio keeping of the keeper, is now Icttcii to the 
keeper for the yeaily rent of C/. 13r. 4<f., who standetli 
bound to serve iny lord forty dozen conics after ‘Js. the 
dozen if be be required.” In the thirty-seventh 
of Elizabeth, in default of a male heir, the estate 
jiasaed to Sampson Letinaid, who had married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Lord Daere. By him the interior 
'»f tile mansion was greatly embellished, and somo 
Kltcwal'ions made in tin* exterior. Thomas lord Haere 
ill tile reign of Cliailes 11. married a dauglitor of that 
jnonareli and of the Duchess o£ (Jleve.lantl. Ho uas 
cieaU'd Duke of Sussex by Cliarles. lie fitted up the 
interior, in the iiiaiiiier ol tlic lime, with stucco ceil¬ 
ings, and added some elegant carvings byCiiiiling 
Gibbons. Like most of the courtiers of that day, how¬ 
ever, he waj^ very cxiiavagarit, and addicted to gam¬ 
bling, and was compelled some years before his cleiuli 
to sell Hcrsunonceau.x to G. Naylor, Ksej. That gen¬ 
tleman left it to his sister, the wife of hraneis Hare, 
bishop of Chiidioaler, who made it his residence. 

While in the possession of the bishon's sou it was 
visited by Horace Waliiole, who has left a livcily ac¬ 
count of his visit to it. Although no longer the con¬ 
stant residence of its proprietor, it remained much iu* 
its fririiier state—there still hung over the chimney the 
delightful carvings by Gibbons, particularly two phea¬ 
sants. “ The clia])el isbiuall and mean; the Virgin and 
seven long, lean sainls, ill dune, remain in the windows; 
there Jiave been four more, which seem to have been 
removed for light, and we actually found St. Catherine 
and another genllewumaii w itii a cliurch in her hand 
exiled into tlie buttery. . . . The oulsule is of brick, 
and is romantic to a degree; and there is a dungeon 
that gives one a delightful idea of living in tly days of 
soccage, and under sucli goodly tenures; they showed 
us a dismal elnunbcr, w hieli they call Drummer's Hall, 
and suppose that Mr. Addison’s comedy is descended 
from it,’’ (Letter to R. Bentley, Ksq., Aug. 5, 1752.) 
A few years later if was inoie minutely described by 
Grose, and as his description was made just before it 
was dismantled, it is. ,'iltliongh minute^of much inter¬ 
est and value:—“ "fliis castle enclosc.s lhrc<* courts, a 
large one and two small ones; the •ntra^^is on the 
south front, through ihe great gate-hQjiv;, which leatls 
into a spacious court cloistered roj^sm. On the iioi Ih 
side is the hall, which is ve^lJiOTgc and much reami- 
hliiig those of the colh'Ml^t Oxford and CanTbridge 
that have not been inMWrDizcd, the fire-place being in 
the middle of the r(|mi, and the butteries at the lower 
end. At the ujiper or eastern end of this hall arc three 
handsome rooms, one of them forty feet long, these 
lying one with another eonstituto the best apartment 
in the castle; beyond them is the chapel,|pme parlours 
fur conimoti use, with rooms for the upper servants, 
composing llie east front. The grand stairs, which lie 
beyond the hall, occupy an area of forty feet square. 
The hitcitcQ, nUich is beyond ihe staircase, to the west, 
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is large, and, as well as the hall aigl elmj^-l, goes im in 
height to the upper story of the house. I'lic offices 
belonging to it aro very ample, and Ule oven in the 
bakehouse is fourteen feet aiametcr: tlic left side of 
the south front beyond the great gate-house isoccu}iicd 
by a lung waste room like a gallery in old times, and 
seems as if intended fur a stable in case the castle was 
besieged, and it was found necessary to bring the 
hoiscs or other cattle into a place bf security. Under¬ 
neath llie eastern corner tower, in the same front, is an 
octagonal room, which was formerly the prison ; in the 
midst is a stone ]>ost with a large chain. Above 

stairs is a*Buil of rooms similar to those of the best 
ayurtment, over which it stands. The chambers on 
tms floor are sufficient to lodge a garrison, and one is 
bewildered in the diiferent galleries that lead to them,, 
in every one of the windows of which is painted on 
glass the alant or wolf-dog, the ancient supporters of 
the family of Fiennes; many private winding stair¬ 
cases, curiously constructed in brick-^ik, without any 
timber, cnimnunmatc with these gaJlorics.'* (Grose, 

‘ Antiquities of England,’ vol. iii) 

III 1777 the Rev. R. Hare, to whom it had descended, 
had the roof taken off and the whole of the interior re¬ 
moved, leaving only the walls standing. He resided in 
a house close bj^^to procure materials for the eiilarge- 
nienl of which, it was that he disfiiaiitlcd the easlje. 
Since his time it lias passed from his family, and is 
now the property of VV'^. Gillon, Esq., who disjilays a 
laudable anxiety for its yircservation. Although so 
long built, and exiiosed to the sea vapours, the bricks 
arc as sharp and fiesh as those in many a Iioiisi' 
of sonic centuries later date. Only the shell remains, 
but that is wHiiiost jierfect, and if as carefully looked 
after as it now is, may long remain so. 

•_ Ala short distance stands the old church, a neat and 
interesting structure. Horace Walpole, in the letter 
from which we have already cjuoljfd, says. “We walked 
^uji a brave old avenue to the church, with ships sailing 
on our left hand the whole way.” Hut the brave avenue 
is gone now ; the old uionuuienls to the Fiennes and 
the Dacres yet Jemain, however, in the chureh. Tlie 
park isdi8pai ked,but there arc still some fine old oaks 
scattered about. In the eburch-yard is a yew which 
measurcB nearly twenty-three Icct iu circuniference at 
four feet from the ground. 


THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 

NATIONS IN HUNTING. 

« 

[CaiK.'lud<!il fri/m p. 20T.] 

HX American Indians have a remarkable method of 
taking the wild horse of the prairie. According to 
Catlin there is no other animal on the prairies so wild 
and sagacious as the horse, and none oilier so difficult 
to come up with. So remarkably keen is their eye, 
that at the distance of a mile they seeiu to be able to 
distinguisli the character of an approaching enemy, 
ami will run off, seldom stopping snort of three or four 
miles. On one occasion Catlin succeeded in getting 
tolerably close to the herd, which presented a re- 
inaikable appearance. Some were milk-n'hile, some 
jet black, others were sorrel and bay, and cream- 
colour ; many were iron-grey, and others pied; their 
manes wcrc*very profuse and hanging in the wildest 
confusion over Uieir necks and faces, and their long 
tails swept the ground. 

The method of taking one of these beautiful crea¬ 
tures alluded to above, is called creasing; lliat is, sliool- 
ing llioin through the gristle on the top of the neck, 
which stuns them so that they fall, and are seemed by 
attaching bobbles to ihe feet, after which they rise 
agaui without fatal irgury. This method is oficn 
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ractiacd by IxitcrUMinters with good rifles; there is, 
owever, a ch^ince of breaking the animal’s neck instead 
of merely stunning liim.. 

The Iiidiau depends upon the flectness and agility 
of his horse, and his own skill in the use of the laso, 
for his success in hunting that formidable animal the 
bufl'alo. The laso is a long thong of raw hide, ten or 
fifteen yards in length, made of several braids or 
twists, and furnished with a noose which is throtvn 
over the animal. In running the buffaloes, or in time 
of war, the laso is allowed to drag on the ground at the 
horse's feet, and sometimes several rods .behind, so 
that if a man is dismounted, as he often is by tlio 
tripping or stumbling of his horse, he can gras)> Uie 
laso, and by retaining a firm liold of it he can stop 
•and secure his horse, instantly remount and continue 
the chase. In ijiuter, when the snow covers the 
ground, the horse is of no usn in the chase. The Indian 
tlicii iiiuuiiled on his suow>shues skims over the soft 
surface, while 4he buffalo, sinking from his great 
weight, bccomesfan easy victim to tRc boit or bmoe of 
his pursuer. 

Tne natives of New Zealand catch birds with a 
noo.scd string, and so skilful are they in fishing that 
they will dive for fisli and bring them up wiili the 
greatest certainty.. The natives of I^ritisli Guiana, on 
till; Massarooiiy river, succeed in taking fish by a nar¬ 
cotic juice procured from the root of a kitfd of vine, 
which is bruised, steeped in water, and tiseii poured 
over the surface of the river. In about twenty minutes 
the fish rise to ihi; surlace Etupefied, and arc easily 
taken by hand. A cubic foot of tlic.root will produce 
this efii'ct over ail acre of water, and the quality of the 
liah as food is not injured by it. These people also 
capture fish by means of irar.i, a method iiraelised by 
almost every nation on the earth s surface. Captairf 
1‘arry noticed it among the iisrpiimaux during their 
short suniiiier. • 

In Western Australia the natives hunt the kanga-« 
roo in the following manner:—They assemble in small 
parties during the lime of Imavy rain, or when the 
wind is blowing hard, to prevent the noise of their 
approach being heard, for the kangaroo is very quick 
of hearing and alivays on Iho alert. They endeavour 
to keep the wind in their face, and no sooner do they 
oliservc the animal, than they take off their cloaks and 
advance with the utmost eautlfen, liastily advancing 
w'hen llie kangaroo turns its back oA them, and hiding 
among bushes when they arc likely to be observed. 
As they get nearer to their prey, they move very 
lightly ill a stooping posture, and only when the wind 
blows strongly. Should the kangaroo turn round aud 
observe them, they instantly stop and remain perfectly 
motionless, until be resumes bis feeding. In this way 
they get sufficiently near to pierce the animal with 
their spears. 

The rude hunters whose exploits we have been re¬ 
cording, will sometimes remain for hours in one posture 
in order to rcciire their game. Mr. Burchcll noticed two 
Ilushmeu boys “ who amwscrf themselves by standing at 
the water’s edge, as motionless as herons,” watching 
for fish. After patiently waiting for a considerable 
time, a fish came within re.ach of one of them, and was 
instantly pierced through with bis hassagay. 

'fhe E^uimaux display an immense,degree of pa¬ 
tience and skill in catching the seal. This wary and 
BigaciouB animal seeks its food and passes much of its 
time in the water. It has the faculty of inhaling a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of air to serve the purpose of respira¬ 
tion during a long period ;^in the pursuit of its prey it 
traverses considerable distances under the suriaco of 
the water, and even under the ice; when it requires a 
fi'csh supply of air it ascends to the surface, or boies 
a passage through the ice, leaving a sinall rising in 


shape .and appearance like a common molehill. When 
an Esquimaux is hunting for seals he frequently 
places his head down on ilic ice to listen whether the 
animal is working up to the surface. If the man 
lias reason to siqqiosc that such is the case, he im¬ 
mediately attaches himself to the place, and si'ldom 
quits it, without having killed the animal. “For 
this purpose,” says Captain Parry, “ he builds a snow 
wall about four feet in keiglit to sliellrr him from 
the wind, and* seating hinipelf under the Ice of it, 
deposits his spear, linos, and other implements upon 
several little forked sticks inserted into the snow, 
in order to prevent the smallest noise being made in 
moving them when wanted. But the most curious 
precaution to the same effect, consists in tying his 
own Jcnces together witli a thong so securely as to 
prevent any rustling of his clothes which might 
otherwise alarm the auiinal. In this situation a 
man will sit quietly sometimes for hours logeliier, 
attentively listening to any noise made by the seal.’’ 
In order to be certain that the animal has not 
taken alarm and abandoned the place, lie uses a 
simple little instrument called Kri|)kutliek which is 
a Blender rod of hone nicely rounded, having a point 
at one end and a knob at the other. It is sometimes 
madb as delicate as a fine wire, that the seal may not 
SCO if. It is thrust through the ice, and a part still 
remaining above the surface informs the fisherman by 
its motion whether the animal is cnijdoyed in making 
his hole: if not, it remains undisturbed, and the at¬ 
tempt is given u|iiii that place. But if the indications 
arc favourable he continues to walcli, and when he 
supposes tho hole to be nearly completed,ic cautiously 
lifts bis spear with the line attached, and as toon as 
tlie blowing of the seal is distinctly beard, and Ibc ice 
consenucnlly very thin, he drives it into the animal 
with tne force of both aims, and llieii cuts away tho 
remaining eriist of ice to enable liitn to repeal the 
wounds and get liini out. 

These examples (which might bo greatly extended) 
will suffice to show how completely the “ ilomiiiion ’ 
even of uncivilized man extends “ over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that inoveih upon the earth;’’ while the eticigy, 
enterprise, patience, and skill which he displays in 
maiiitiuiiing this ilomiiiiou, arc calculated to laisu the 
savage in onr esteem to the rank of a brother. 


llie progress of kmiwIoJKO is slow, like fiie tnacch of ibu snii. 
We ciiiiiiut see liiin moving, but after a time we luuy perceive 
that be bife moved onward.— (Jvcshcs at 'Druth 


71ie Piirtli .—Tlie native breeds of sliccp, lliough larger tliiiu 
those of India, are mneh smaller tban tbe sbeep of Clmii-tliaM. 

' ITliere is one sjieciea, however, the Piiiik, wliich is very diniiiiu- 
'.ive, and is remarkable for its complete iluinesticatiuii. Tliis, 
when of full gruirtli, lias scarcely attained the size of a South- 
down lair.b of tivS or six months ; the lieiie is small, and ratcase 
large in rf^necl to ite bulk, and its iiiultuu most exeelleut. It 
gives two la. wiTliiu twolvemoiilbi, and is twice shorn within 
that period. Ti.-ocl'P may afford three pounds in the aiutual 
aggregate, amt llie'met yield is fine enough for tolerably good 
shawls: tlie whole of the is worked up into narrow cloth 
for iiomc cotisuraptioii. Tho ’d'e is scarcely mate perfectly- 
domesticated than this little anin.'l. During the day, iu tlie 
summer months, it is pastured amoi^st the mountains, but at 
night, and throughout the winter, it finds shelter in a walled 
yard, or under the roof of its master. In this state it seeks with 
ineess,uit ossiiluity, gnus, straw, chaff, grain, fieelings of esculent 
vege'ahles, and always attends the meals of the family fur morsels 
of (lour-cake, Imrley-ineid, tea fmllcred and salted, or exhausted 
tea-leaves, and will sometimes even nibble a' (xnie. It would b« 
an invubiatile appendage to the cottage of the British peasant, 
as it could lie maintained at scarcely any iMist.—Muorcroft and 
Trebeck's Travelt ta Ladakk, Kaslmir, &c. 
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Betoue we entirely leave the cliarw;leristic% of the 
various sects and parties of the time, it may not 
ho amiss to show tliat Butler did not lavish all his 
wit and sairasm on his political opponents, but that 
lie had his eyes wide open to tlie laulU (certainly by/ 
his own showing nut less than those of the die«cntcr4 
of his own party. These are. of course, not displayed 
in lludibras. wheresthey would have beten out of place, 
but are abundantly castigated in j^is ‘ fhvracters.’ 
From this work, as well for their own ine|'; Vas showing 
the infle.Kible honesty and stem prii;\:lph‘B of Butler, 
wc select the following three 

A nEUKK]gtC|?£ II01U.E * 

I§ liVee a tnnilp, there isgood of him but diat which 
is under grooad; or rha|jf^>, a contempUble shrub that springs 
ftvm a noble root. He has no more title to Uie worth and 
yirim tf lus aueert^irs, than the vromis that were engendered 
in tliwir dead bodies, and yet he believes he has enough to 
exempt and hU posteriiy from all things of that nature 

fiir ever. Tbiaiuakes him glory in the antiqui^ of his iamil v, 
as if Ms nsbiutf were the better the further off it is in time, 
.as *«U as dosm't, from that of his predeeessort. He believes 
lbs hMKS U* that paa left him, as well as the estate, is sufficient 
to support his qnallty, without troulding himfelf to purchase 


any more of his own; and he meddles as little with the 
nianagement of the one as the other, but tnists both to the 
goveriinlcnt of his servants, by whom Ik,- is equally cheated in 
bpth. lie supposes the empty title of honour sufficient to serve 
his turn, though he has spent the sulistacce and reality of it, 
like die fellow that sold his ass, but would not part with the 
shadow of it; or Apicins, that sold his house, and kept only 
the balcony, to see and be seen in. And because he is privi¬ 
leged from being arrested for bis debts, supposes he has tlie 
same freedom from all obligations he owes humanity and his 
country, because he is not punishable for his ienorauee and 
want honour, no more than poverty or uaskilfuiness is in 
other professions, which the law supposes to be punishment 
enough to itself. He is like a fatmttc, that contents himself 
with the mere title of a saint, and mai^s that Ids privilege to 
act all roanaer of wickedness; or the ruins of a mffife structure, 
of which dime is nolhing left but the foundation, and that 
obsciucd and buried under the rubbish of the superstruotuiv. 
The living honour of his ancestors is long ago departed, dead 
and gone, and his is but the ghost and slisdow of ^ that haunts 
the Imusc with horror and disquiet, where once it lived. His 
nobilitj' i.v truly descended from the glory of his forefitthers, 
and may lie rightly said to /all to him j lor it will never rise 
again to the height it was in tlaim by his means; and he suc¬ 
ceeds them as caudles do the office of the sun. The confidence 
of nobility has rendered him ignoble, as the opinion of wc^lh 
makes some men pom- j and as those that are born to estates 
neglect industry, and have no business but to spend, so he. 
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being born to hlnour, IMieves he is no further concerned Ann 
to consume and yesto it. lie is but a copy, and so ill done, 
that there is no Ihie of the of igiiial in liixn, but the sin only. 
He is like a word that, by ill custom and mistake, has utterly 
lost the sense of that from which it was derived, and now 
signifies (juite contoary : for the glory of noble ancestors will 
not permit the good or bad of their posterity to be obscure. 
He values liimself only upon bis title, which, being only verbal, 
gives him a wrong accuuiit of his natural capacity; for the 
same words signify more or less, according os they arc applied 
to things, as ordinarij and extraordinary do at court; and some¬ 
times tile greater sound has the less sense, as in accompts 
though four In; more thou three, yet a third in ]^oportion is 
more than a fourth. 

A HOFirna COURTIER * 

Js a cipher, that has no value himself, hut from tlie place he 
stands in. All his liapplness consists in tiie opiniou he believes 
others have of it. lliis is his fiiith; but as it is heretical and 
urroncoHA though he suffer much tribulation for it, he con¬ 
tinues oltiliuale, and not to be coiivinc.cd. He flutters up and 
duwii like a buttei^ in a garden ; and wjiile he is pruning of 
his peruke takes Sccasion to conteiuplate his* legs and the 
symmetry of his breeches. He. is part of the furniture of the 
rooms, and serves as a walking picture—a moving piece of 
arras. His business is only to be seen, and he performs it with 
adniirablc industry, placing himself always in the best light, 
balking wonderfully pilitie, and aaiitious* whom he. mixes 
vitbal. His oce.iipafion is to sliow his tlotin-s, and if they 
eonld but walk themselves they would save hi* the labour, 
and do his work as well os liimself. His iiiiinuiiity from 
vai lets is bis fVeidiold. and he were a lost ipan wilfiuut it. His 
cJotiies are but bis tailor’s livery, which he gives him, for ’tis 
ten to one he never pays for them, lie is very careful to dis¬ 
cover the liiiine of his coat, tlmt vou majsnut suspect any want 
of integrity or flaw in him from the skin oiitwiu-ils. His tailor 
is his en;ator, and makes him of notliiiig; and Tbongh he lives 
by faith in him, he is perpetiuilly counaitting iiiiipiities against 
him. His soul dwells in the outside of him, like tiiut of n 
Inillow tree; and if you do but peid the lairk off him he 
deecasies iiuiiiediatcly. ^lis carriage of hiniiclf is the wearing 
of his clothes; and, like the einnnmun true, his bark is better 
than his body, liis looking big is ratiier a tumour than givat* 
ness. He is an idol, tiiai has just so mueh value as other men, 
give him that believe in him, but none of bis own. Ho makes 
his igiiorauce puss for resen e, and, like a hunting nag, leaps 
over what he cannot get thnuigli. Ho has just so much of 
politics os hostlers in the university have hatiii. He is as 
humble as a Jesuit to his superior; but repaj.s himself again in 
iiiRolciicc over those that arv below him ; and with a generous 
seorii (iespises those who cau neither do him good uor hurt. 
He adores tiiose that may do him good, though he knows they 
never will; and despises those that would not hurt him if they 
exHild. The -court is his church, and lie believes ns that 
believes, and cries up^nd dowu everything, as he finds it pass 
titere. It is a great comfort to him to tiiiiik that some who do 
not know him may perhaps take him fora lord; and while 
tliat thought lasts he looks bigger than usual, and forgets his 
aiwjuaiutuuoe; and that’s the reason wliy he will bometjuies , 
know you and sometimes not. JN'othing nut want of money on i 
credit puts him in mind that he is mortal; but tlien be trust^ 
Providence tlmt somebody will trust him; and in expectation 
of that, laipcsfor a better life,and that his debts will never tise 
np in judgment against him. 'Fo get into debt is to labour 
in his vocation ; but. to pay is to forfeit his protection; for 
what's tiiat werti) to one that owes nothing ? Uis employ¬ 
ment being only to wear his cioaUis, the whole acemmt of bis 
life and actions is recorded in shopkeepmV books, that are his 
faithful historiographers to their own posterity; and he believes 
he loses so maefa reputation, ^ he pays off his debts; that no 
man wears his cloaths in fashion that pays for them, for nothing 
is fiirther from the mode. He belicvpi tiiat he that runs in debt 
is beforehand with those that trust him, and only those that pay 
are behind. Uis brains are turned giddy, like ouc that walks 
on the top of a wall; and that is me reason it is so tronblc- 
some to him to look downwards. Ho is a kind of spectrum, 
aad bis cioatbs an* tlie sbiipi^hc takes to appear and walk in ; 
and when he puts tiiem off he vanishes. He rens ns busily 
out, of one room into another, as a great praetiscr docs in West¬ 
minster Hall from one court to another. When he accosts a 
lady he puts botti ends of his microcosm in motion, by making 
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legs at one end, and combing his peruke at the other. His 
ganiitm-e is the sauce to his cUiatlis, and he walks i|i his fioTt- 
cannons like one that stalks in lung grass. Every motion of 
him crihs Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, quoth the preacher. 
He rides himself like a well-managed horle, reins in his nei k. 
and walks Terra'I'erra. He carries liis elliows backward, as if he 
were pinioned like a trussed-np fowl, and moves as stiff as if he 
were upon tlie spit. His legsare stuck in his great voluminous 
breeches, like the whistles in a bagpipe, tiiose abundant 
breeches, in whic^ his nether parts are not eloathc^ but packed 
up. His hat has been Jong i» a cousuniptiou of (he liishion, 
and is now almost -worn to nothing; if it do not reeovei- 
qttickiy, itwill be almost too littlefor a head of garlic. He wcais 
garniture on tlie toes of his shoes to justify his pretensions to 
the gout, or such other malady that fiir the time living is mci-t 
in fitsliion or reqni'Et. When he salutes a friend, he pulls otl 
his bat, as women do their visard-masks, Uis riiibuns ere of 
the trfie complexion of his mind, a kind of yiuintvd cloud or 
gaudy rainbow, that has no coluui' of itself, but w hat it I oi rows 
from refiectiuii. Hi* is as tender of his cloaths as a coward is 
of his flesh, and as loth to have them disordered. Hi-s briivcry 
is all bis iiBppiiie.ss; tiiiJ like Atlas he carries his Jieaveii on 
his back. He is like the golden fleece, a flne ontsiiU* mi a 
sheep's back. He is a monster or an Indian creature, that is 
good for nothing in the world but to be seen. He puts 
himself np in a sednn, like a fiddle in a ease, and is taken 
out again for the ladies to play upon, who when they ore 
dom^ let down his trclde string, till tiiey are iu the humour 
again. His cook and vulet-dc-eliaiiibre conspire to drehs 
dinner and him so punctually together, tiiat tlie one may nut be 
ready Is-fore the other. As peacocks and o-striches^ have the 
gaudiest and finest feathers, yet eannot fly : so all his bravery 
is to flutter only. The tioggars call tiim “ Aly I.ord,’' and he 
takes them at their words, and pays them for it. If you praise 
him, he is so (rue and faitiiful to the mode, that he never fails 
to make you a present of himself, and will rfiot be refused, 
though you know not what to do with him when'yon have him. 

A COURT REUOAR 

Waits at court, as a dog does under s table, to catch what falls 
or force it from his fellows if lie can. When a man is iu a fair 
way to be banged that is richly worth it, or has hanged hiiii- 
self, he puts in to be his lieir and'sueceed him, and pretend.s .'is 
much merit as auether, a-s, no doubt, he has gi^t reason to 
do, if all things were rightly considered. He thinks it vuiu to 
di»«rve well of bis prince, as long as he can do his business 
more easily by iK-gging; for the same idle lasinu-ss possesst-s 
him that does the ix-si of his fraternity, that had rather take 
au alms than work for their livings; and therefore he accounts 
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merit a mure mncerUiin anil tedious waf of rising, and some¬ 
times daiiKcrons, lie values himself and his place nut npnn 
the honour or allowances of it, hnt the convenient opportunity 
of Itegging, as King Clause's courtiers do when th^^ have 
olrtained of the supwor powers a good station where three 
ways meet, to exercise the function in—the more ignorant, 
fixilish, and uudeserviug he is, providing he be but impudent 
enough, which all such seldom fail to Iw, the better he thrives 
in liU calling, as others in the same way gain more by their 
sores mid broken limbs than Ukshi that are |ouud iu health. 
He always undervalues what bn gains, because he comes easily 
liy it; and how rich soever he proves, is re.solved never to be 
satisfied, as being, like a friar minor, bound by his order to Ik- 
ttlway.s a beggar. He is like king Agrippa, almost a Christi.an; 
for though he never begs anything of God, yet he does very 
much of bis vicegerent the king, who is next him. He spends 
lavishly what he gets, because it costs him so little pains to get 
more, but pays noihing; for if he should, his privilege Voiild 
Ik of 110 use at all to him, and he does not eare to part with 
anything of his right, lie finds it his best way to Ik* uUiays 
craving, because he lights many tinic.s upon things that arc 
disposeil of or not beggable; but if one hit, it pays for twenty 
that miscarry; even as tliosc virtnosfw of his profcRsion at large 
ask as well of those that give tlicm nutliing, as those few that 
nut of charity give tlienj something. AVhen he lias pa.ssed 
tilmost all offices, as other beggars pass from constable t<« eon- 
stnble, and after meets with a slop, it diH*s but encourage him 
to be more iiidustriuns in wafehing the next opportuuil*', to 
repair tlie charge he has been at for no pnrpo-e. He 1ms hi.s 
emissaries, that are always hunting out for discoveries, and 
when they bring him in niiytl'ing that he judges loo beavy 
for his own interest to carry, betakes in others to join with 
him (like blind men and crip])le.s that beg in eonsurt); and if 
they prosper they share, and give tlio jackal some sinall snip 
for his pains in 4[uesting, that is, if he has any further use of 
him, otlierwise^he leaves him like virtue to reward himself; 
and because he deseiwes well, wliieh ho does by no means 
approve of, givivi him that which he Ixiicves to be tlie fittest 
recompense of nil merit, just nothing, lie Ixlieves, that the 
king's restoration U'ing upon his liirth-day, he is honiid to 
observe it all the days of bis life, and grant, us some other 
kings have done upon the same oeeasion. wiiatever is demanded 
of him, though it were tlie one lialf of his kingdom. 

The two cbii'fs we mentioned in tlie preceding niiin- 
l)er, Lilburn and Cooper, arc represeiiled debating in 
a sort of council as to tlie proper eonrse of proceed¬ 
ing, bill their dialogue is very long, the referentu's 
to temporary matters very fiT()uciU, uiul pt'rliaps IVotii 
that cause not possessing the sparkle and wit and 
aputhpgmatie wisdom of other parts of the jioem. The 
discussion is at lengtli brought to a close; for while 
Cooper is again liiirangning, 

“A shout, 

Heard at a distaiice, pul him out; 

And straight another, all aghast, 

Utuh'd in with equal fear and haste; 

Who star'd about, ns |jale as deatli 
And for a while, os out of breatli; 

• ’Till having gatberrd up liis wits, 

He thus began his talc by tils -. 

That beastly rabble.,—that came down 
Prom all tlie gifrrets—in the town, , 

And atolls, aiii9ahop-bnards.—ill vii.st swarms, 

With now chalk'd bills,—and rust)|arms, » 

To cry the Cause—up. heretofore, 

And IkwI the Hisliops—out of door j 
Are now drawn up—in giealcr sho.i.ls, 

To roust—and broil us im tli^oals, • 

And nil the grandecsKm nur memlKrs 
Arc cnrhiiiiadirig-^lC the emlicrs j 
Knights, cltirciis^iid luirgesses— 

Held forth by rumps—of pigs and geese. 

That serve for characters—and badges 
To repmseut their personagos: 

EaoU lumfim is a funeral pile, 

Iu which tlicy mast, and scorch, and broil, 

A»d ev’ry repteseiitMivc 

Have voiw’il to roast—aud broil alive."* 

• This tneiseiigw is said to have been a real }>ersoi', .Sir Mnitin 
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j The messenger proceeds aflerwards mo^ leisurely to 
discuss the proceedings of the Rump burners, and the 
mystery concealed under that emblem, til! at last 

" a near and louder shout 
Pul all til' assembly to the rout: 
tVbo now began t'oiitruii tlicirfear, 

As horses do, from those they hear: 

But crowded on with so much jiaste, 

Until th’ had block'd the passage fast; 

Anil barricado'd if with haunches 

ttf outward men, and hulks anil jiauii''lies. 

That with their slimdders strove to squeeze, 

Aiifl rallirr save a crijipled piece 

or all their crush’d and hrokcii memliers, 

• Than liavelheni grillied on the embers; 

Still pressing on with lieavy packs, 

Of one anoliier, on their lucks : 

The vanguard cimhl no longer bear 
The charges of the forlorn lear, 

But honre down lieadlong by tlie rout, v 
Were Iriimpled soltiy under foot: «' 

Yet rtolhinif jirov'd so fonnidafile • 

As tb' horrid rookery of tlie rabble: 

Anil .‘‘enr, that keejis nil feeling out, 

As lesser jiaiiis arc liy tlie gout, 

I Believ'd 'em with afresh supply 

Of nilly'd force, gnoiigli to fly, 

And beat nSTusraii running-horse, 
tVljpsc jockey rider is all spurs.’’ 


LAURA HHIDGMAN, 

The fdllowiiig intoroptiug accunrit of the cducalion 
of u, child, blind, rteaf, dumb, and devoid of him II, is 
abridged fronffom* of the eciics of tin; Weekly 'Volume, 
I'lilitled ‘Tin: Lost Senses,’ by Dr. Killo, by wlioin the 
ikceouiil is compiled cliielly from the Reports of Dr. 
Howe, lilt; manager of the Institution for the Blind at 
Boston, in the United States, 

“Laura Bridgman was bom at Hanover, in New 
Ilarnpshirp. in Dw’eniber, 1820. She is deseribod as 
iliaviiig been a very sprightly and pretty infant, with 
blight blue eyes. She was however so puny and feeble 
iiiiiil she was a year and a half old, that her parcnlR 
hardly hoped to rear her. She was suliject to severt* 
lits. whieh seemed to raek her frame almost beyond the 
power of enduranee, and life appeared to be held by a 
very feeble tenure. But when she was a year and a lialf 
old, she seemed to r.ally; the dangerous symptoms sub¬ 
sided ; anil at twenty months old she was perlecliy well. 

“ Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted in their 
f^owth, rapidly developed tliemselvfs; and during the 
four montlis of health whieh she enjoyed, she appears 
—tnakmg all due allowance for a fond mother’s ac¬ 
count—to have displayed a considerable degree of 
iinelligeiiee. But suddenly she sickened again. Her 
Lliseasb ragi-d with great violonee during five weeks, 
^wlien her eyes and ears were inflamed, suppurated, 
and their contetUs were discharged. But although sight 
and hearing were thus gone for ever, the poor child's 
sufl'criiigs wote not yet ended. The fevpr raged during 
seven weeks; for five mouths she was kept in bed in a 
darkened room ; it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two years before she could sit up all 
day. it was then obst'rved that her sense of smell was 
almost entirely destroyed; and, Bubsequerilly, that licr 
taste was luucp blunted. 

" It was not until four years of age that the child’s 
bodily health was restoreef, and she was able to enter 
upon her apprenticeship of life and the world. 

“ ‘ But,' proceeds the narrator, ‘ the immortal spirit 
which had been impknted vwitbin her could not die, • 

Noel, \vlin brouglil tlie intelligence at nine o'clock at niglit to tlw 
CouiiLil uf State, liiat llie citizens were burning the Hump, as the 
remnniit of the Parliamentary party was contemptuously styled. 
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nor bo niaitnr(], nor mutilated; and tliough most of its patient and persevennp;, but plain and straightforward 
Mcnues of cominuntcatinn with the world were cut off, efforts, were to be U8ed.| 

it began to iitiinifest itself through the others. As “The result thus quicbly related, was not obtained 
soon as she could walk^ she began to explore the until some weeks of apparently unprofitable labour had 
roonj, and thon the house. She became familiar with been expended in following oritthe sound principle on 
the form, density, weight, and heat of <!very article she whidi it was commenced. A sot of metal typci was 
could lay her hands on. She followed her mother, and procured, with the letters of the alphabet cast upon 
felt her bands and arms as she was occupied about the their ends: and also a board, provided with square 
house: and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat holes in which she could set the types, so that the 
everytiiing herself. She even learned to sew a little letters on tlieincnds could alone be felt above the sur- 
andtoknit.* fare. By this means, wherfany article was ptesented 

“Dr. Howe first became acquainted with the case to her, she could select the letlers which formed its 
of Laura in 183^, when she was nearly ei^it years of name, and arrange them on her board, 
age; and his benevolent heart immediately led him to “ She was exercised for several weeks in this way, 
the ]dacc of her abode. lie found her with a Wi?ll- until her vocabulary bccante extensive; and then llic 
formed figure; a strongly marked nervous, sanguine important step was taken of teaching lier how to repre- 
Temperament; a large and beautifully shaped head; sent the different letters by the posiiiou of her fingers, 
and the whole systbiii in healthy action. The parents instead of the cumbrous apparatus of tlio board and 
were ea^ly prevailed upon to suffer her to be placed in types. She accomplished her task speedily and easily, 
the asylum at B^toii, to which she wa.s taken in the for her intclloid liad then begun to work in aid of her 
October of the slyne year. • • teacher, and her J^rogre^s was rapid. 

“Alter two weeks had been allowed her to recover • The fust report of her case, issued when she had 
from the bewildcnnenl which her removal occasioned, been about thice months under instruction, stales that 
the process of her education was commenced. In this she had then just learned the manual alplialiet as used 
there was only one of two courses to be taken ; either by the tleaf-mules; and that it was a subject of delight 
to carry out and perfect the lapguam,; of signs which aiid^rt ouder to sec how raindly, correctly, and eagerly 
she lia(i already hdVself eommenced.^r to devise some she itroeecded with her labours. ’I'lu! process is thus 
means of imparting to her a knowledge of ibal purely described ‘ Her teaclu.-r gives her a new object, for 
arbitrary ulphabctic language in use aiuong^mcii. Dr. instance a pencil, first lets her examine it, and get an 

Howe wisely decided to try the latter, idea of its use; then teaches her how to spell it by 

“The first cxpciimenls were made i)y taking articles making the signs for the letters with her own fingers: 
in common use, such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, the child grasjis her hand, and feels her fingers as the 
&e., and pasting upon them labels* with their names diflei cnt letters aie formed; she turns her head a little 
printed in raised letters. These she IWt very care- on one side, like a person listening closely; her liyis 
iully, and soon, of course, discovered that the erooked arc ajiart: she seems scarcely to bveallu!, and her 
lines‘«/wm’differed as much from the crooked line* countenance, at first anxious, gradually <‘hange8 to a 
''hiitj' as the spoon differed from the key in form. smile, as sin; eompiehends the lesson. She then holds 

“Then small detacjied labels, with the words printed up her tiny fingers, and sjiells the word in the manual 
on them, were put into her hands; and she soon ob- alphabet; next, slie takes her types and arranges her 
served that they were siniilai to those pasted upon the* letters: and last, to make sure that she is right, she 
articles. She showed her perception of ll>is siniilrtrity ^ takes the wliole of the types composing the word, and 

by laying the label‘Acy’upon the key, and the label places them upon, or in tamtacl with, tlic pencil, or 

‘.«/woh’ upon the spoon; and she was ciicouragc'd to whatever the object maybe.’ 

yieiBCverc in such discoveries by the natural sign “At the end of the sueceeditig year, which was 
of patting her head. Tlie same process was tlien wholly spent in Ibis kind of instruction, another report 
repeated with all the articles she could handle; and was isstted, which contains the lollowing yiassages;— 
she very easily learned to ])ut the proper labels upon “'It 1ms bism ascertained, beyond the yiossibiliiy of 
them. It was evident, however, Uiat the only intel- doubt, tlial she cannot see a ray of light—cannot hear 
lectual exercise was that of imitation and memory, the least sound, and never exercises her sense of smell, 
She recollected that the label 'hmIC was placed ujion a if she have any. I'hus her mind dwells in darkness 
book, and she repe^cd the process first from imitation, ami stillness, as profound as that of a closed tomb at 
next from memory, but apparently without any dis- midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet sounds and 
covery of the relation between the things. ♦ jileasant odours she has no conception; nevertheless, 

“Aftcrawhilc, instead of labels, the individual letters she seems as happy ami playlul as a bird or a lamb; 
were given to lier ill detached bits of paper; they were and the employment of her iiucllfclual faculties, pr 
arranged side by side, so as to spell 6ooA, &c.; tlien'l the aequircmeiit of a new idea, gives her a vivid 
they were mixed up in a heap, and a sign was made pleasure, which is plainly marked in her exjne.ssive 

for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the features. She never seems to rejtiiie, but has all the 

words hook, key, &c., and she did so. buoyancy and gaiety of childhoodf .She is fond of fun 

“ Up to this point the process had been merely me- and fro%; ain^ when jilaying w'ith the rest of the 

chariical, not materially differing from that under children, iu-ff shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group, 
which a knowing dog may be taught a variety of “ ‘ When left alone, she seems very happy if slic 
tricks. ‘The poor child,’ says Dr. Howe, * had sat in have her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself for 
mule amazement, and patiently imitated cveTytliing hourer; if slie have no occupation, she evidently amuses 
lier teacher did. But now the truth began to flash herself by imaginary dialogues or by recalling jiast 
upon her ; her intellect began to work ; «lie perceived impressions ; she counts with li»r fingers, or spells out 
that there was a way by whicli she could herself make names of things which she has recently learni^l in the 
up a sign of anything that was in her own mind: it manual al))liabet of the deaf-mutes. In this lonely 
was no longer a dog or a parrot; it was an immortal self-coininniiion she seems to reason, reflect, and argin>: 
spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with if she spell a word wrong with the fingers of her right 
other spirits. 1 could almost fix upon the moment hand, she instantly strikes it willi her left, as her 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its teacher does, in sign of disapprobation ; if right, llien 
light Jo her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle she pats herself upon the head, and looks pleased. Sho 
was overcome ; and that henceforward nothing but sometimeB purposely apells a word wrong with the 
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J«ft Imrid, looks roguish for a moment, and laughs, 
and then with the right hand Strikes the left, as if to 
correct it. 

“ ‘ During the year she has attained great dwterily 
in the use of tlic manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes; 
and she spells out the words and sentences which she 
knows so fast and so deftly, that only those accustuined 
to tliis language can follow with the eye the rapid 
motions of her fingers.’ 

“The same report develops in a gpry interesting 
manner her faculty of perSOiia] recognition :— 

“ ‘ When Laura is walking through a pasMgc way 
with her hands spread before her, she knows instantly 
every one she meets, and passes them with a sign of 
recognition; but if it he a girl of her own age, and 
especially if it bo one of her favourites, there is 
instantly a bright smile of recognition, and a tmning 
of arms, a grasjjing of hands, and a swift telegraphing 
upon the tiny fingers j whose rapid evolutions convey 
the thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one 
mind to those of tlie other. Tlioic are questions and 
answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow, there are kissirtgs 
and partings, just as between little children with all 
tlieir senses.’ 

“After Laura had been eighteen months in the 
Institution, she was for the first time visited by,her 
mother; and the account of the interview, as given 
by Dr. ITowt, is one of the- most touching scenes 
wiiieh the ]ien or jiencil ever depicted, but is loo long 
fur our limits. 

“It is also stated concerning Laura that she was 
soon able to distinguish different degrees of inlellcet 
in her companions; that slie regarded almost with 
contempt a Ttew-eomcr, when, aflev a few days, she 
discovered her weakness of mind, and manifested a 
strong disposition to domineer over such and make 
them wait upon her. Tliis, we coneeive, is erroneously 
stated. The inslancos cited in proof of the alleged fact, 
only show that she could discriminate not •ilillercnl 
degrees of intellect,’ but different degrees in the edtica- 
tion peculiar to the blind, different degrees of pro¬ 
ficiency in her own modes of communication; and the 
disposition which she evinced to domineer over novices 
is by no means peculiar to her condition. Her |Ue- 
ferehce of tliosc nho arc intelligent or well insliuaed, 
also only shows that with them she could understand 
Letter, and make herself better understood. 

“ Laura’s social feelings and afl'cetions are staled to 
bo very strong; arid liiis n as to he expected in one to 
w'hom the presence of others with whom she can liold 
some degree of intercourse must be a great relief from 
the awful loneliness of her condition. 'I'hat t/iis is the 
basis of lier social feelings, is shouu by her dislike of 
llmse with uhom slic can hold no intercourse. Yet the 
r^onderful ela^tieily which God has nieitifiilly given 
to tiie human iniiul, atul by which it soon adapts 
itself to the exigencies of eve ry condition, is evinced 
by tho fact, that whfrn left, alone, she finds inraiis of 
oeciipalimt and nuAlsemont, and appeals quite con* 
tented. lJut the most curious fact, |.nd one in a plii- 
Insophioal point of view most important,^.'.a displaying 
the natural tendency to make language tho vcnicle of 
tliought, is. that will'll she supfaises herself alone, she 
ofteti noliioqniKes in the filler langiiagi*. It might at 
the tirst view appear di^itfui wlictlier she niiglit not 
be reneating some lufson or exercise, but the fact 
that siie aeinitlly thinks on her fingers is placed beyond 
i|iicstiou by tin* extraordinary ciremnstance that she 
actually uses the tiiiger langiiage in her dreams ; and 
it has beoa asceriaiiied that when her slumber is 
bfok'cn and much disturbed by dreams, she expresses 
her thoughts in au irregular and confused manner on 
her fiiigera, jtisl as wo should mutter and murmur 
, tlu'in indisltitcvly under Uie like circumstances. 


/ 
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“At the end of the year 1840 thelinstitulion of 
which Laura is on inmate was viSited by Mr. George 
Combe of Edinburgh. He supposed ijer nine or ten 
years of age; but she was really eleven. He perceived 
a manifest and important improvement in her since 
the preceding year. He was struck by her sensitive 
and truly American delicacy with regard to sex. 

* When I placed my hand on her head, she was troubled; 
but she uid not uitcrest lierself 4o remove a female 


band. The natural language of her countenance ex¬ 
presses intelligence and happiness; and wc were told 
she is very happy. She had been taught the finger 
alphabet, Mid converses readily with the masters and 
scholars. She had been instructed in writing also; 
aifll when informed of our names, she felt C.'s dress 
and initie, recognised us as old acquaintances, recol¬ 
lected our visit of last year, and wrote in pencil the' 
words: “ Laura glad see Combe,” alid presented them 
to Us. Two of the pupils, named Baker, to wdioiii she 
is much attached, were absent on a visit to their 
friends, aiid^hc laid worked a bag tpiicli she wished 
to send to them. She had just finished a letter to 
them, which she kindly allowed tno to carry with me, 
as a specimen of her orthography, and told me she 
would write another. It was in the following terms; 
—Laura is wellv Laura will give Baker bag. Man 
will carry bag to jlaker. Laura will cry. Baker will 
come to see Laura. Drew (another pupil) is well. 
Drew give lo\c to Baker. 

“ ‘ Laura Briugman.’ 

" The annual report of the same year- gives some in¬ 
teresting extracts from the diary of Laura’s instructor, 
whicli afford inatry amusing details, a few of which 
may here be.^nlroduced. 

“ The teacher mentions that she spent an hour in 
giving' Laura an idea of the moaning of the words left 
and right. She readily conceived that left hand meant 
her left liaiid; but with difficulty generalized the term. 
At last, however, she caught the idea, and eagerly spelt 
\he names of her arms, hands, fingers, feel, cais, 
as they were touched, and named them, right or left, as 
might be. Suddenly pausing, however, and looking 
puzzled, she put her finger on her mse, and asked if 
that was loft or right! 

“In her eagerness to advance her knowledge of 
words, and to communicate her ideas, she coins words, 
and is always guided by analogy. Sometimes the 
firoeess of word-niaking is very interesting. For in¬ 
stance, after some time spent in giving her an abstract 
idea of the word alonf., she seemrd to obtain it, and uti- 
derslRiidiiig that being bt/ oneVic^was to ho alone, or 
(li'onn. She was told to go to her chamber, or school, 
or elsewhere, and leturn alone: she did so, but soon 
after, wishing to go with one of the little girls, she 
strove to express her meaning thus: ‘ l^ura go 

ttl-tWO.' 

“ Tlio same eagerness is manifested in her altci«iils 
to define fur the sake of classification. For instance, 
some one having given her the word bachelor, she 
came to her teacher for a (Icfinition. She was taught 
that iiicii who had wives were husbands, those who had 
none bachelors; and when asked if she underatood, she 
said, ‘ Man no have wife, bachelor—^Tenny bachelor,’ 
referring to an old friend of hers. Being told to de¬ 
fine bachelor, she said, ‘ Bachelor no have wife, ana 
smoke pipe.i Thus she considered the individual 
ia*culianty as a specific mark of the sjiea'es ‘ bachelor.’ 
Then, in oriier to test her knowledge of the word, it 
was said by her teacher, ‘ Tinny has got no wife—wbal 
is Tinny?' She paused, ana then said, ‘Tinny is 
wrong.’ ’’ 


fTu be eon(iitucd.J 
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THE ROMAN GAME oV LA'RUZZICA. 

This manly, allilctic, and pracoful game Was, and we 
believe still is, a very favourite pastime witfi the Tras- 
teverini, or those bold and picturesque, but somewhat 
rough and lawless, fellows who dwell beyond the Tiber, 
round the roots of (Ik; Vatican hill. The game, which 
is also called La Rotuola, resembles the ancient and 
classical sfwrt of the discus, from which^aswell as our 
game of quoits, it may descend. The rotuola, or that 
circular substance which the man in Piiiellis design is 
about to throw with such a concentratiou of energy, 
is a piece of heavy b*Td wood, of the ahape of a Glou¬ 
cester cheese, but ra-her Ihicltcr in the niiddle than iU 
the edges. It is as largo as a moderate sized English 
cheese, and it has a slight groove running round it like*| 
the block of a pulley. A long string or thong is coiled 
as tight as possible round this disc. By a powerful 
jerk the string or thong is rapidly untwisted, and an 
impetus more or less strong, according to the strenglli 
of arm and the skill and knack of the player, is given 
to the heavy piece of w'ood, which, when handled to 
perfection, nies with amazing velocity and to a great 
distance. The length of tlie course is generally the 
criterion of victory, without regard being jiaid to any 
particular aim or direction; but sometimes a peg is 
stuck in the earth (as in our game at quoits), and the 
thrower that comes nearest to the peg inaiks a ™Ant 
in the game. We have also seen the Ruzzica uiaycd 
without any string or thong, the disc being tin own 
from the hands, like the wooden ball in our game or 
nine-pins; but, from its size and shape, and superior 
weight, it requires the employment ot both hands, and 
the hands are so applied as to give it a rotatory motion. 
A good player will in this way hurl it to a great distance. 
The attitude and action of the Trasteverino have been 
compared to those of the Discobuliis, or thrower of the 
discus; but the comparison will not strictly hold, as 
the ancient player throws wkh the right iiand only, 
and the Trasteverino invariably uses both hands. But 
among these dwellers in the suburb df Rome, who 
lioast that they are the only true descendants of the 
ancient Romans, faces and forn» may often be found 
as striking and as classical as those of the antique 
statue; and this athletic ^me, and the strong excite¬ 
ment it produces in thefii, bring finely into play the 
muscles of the body and the animated expression of 
the countenance. The statue of the Discobiilus, of 


No. 847 * 


whfth there is an adndrablc ancient copy among the 
marbles of the Towulcy Gallci v in the British Museum, 
is .attributed to Myron, one of the most celebrated sculp¬ 
tors of ancient Greece, who was famed for the wonder¬ 
ful truth and spirit with which lie copied nature. He 
flourished nearly four centuries and a half before the 
Christian era. The original statue was in bronze, and, 
like the copy we possess, of the size of life. I’liero 
were anciently five admirable copies in hiarble, but of 
tliese only three are extant. The copy we poswss in 
our national museum was discovered in llie year 1791, 
in the grounds of Count Fedc, in the part ot the Em¬ 
peror Hadrian's villa, 'I'iburlina, sujqioBed to have 
been the ])jiiaoothcca,or picture gallery. 'Though dug 
from beneath the soil, it was v'cry perfect, and had 
suffered little injury. It is considered a.s the most per¬ 
fect of the three marble copies of Myron's great work 
in bronze, the statue most celebrated among the 
n||^r-picces of Giccian art fur its accurate display ot 
technical skill and science in representing a momen¬ 
tary and violent action of the human body.* 'The 
artist could have had no stationary model to assist his 
memory, for the figure is represented in action at the 
precise moment of dclivi'riiig or throwing tho dii^us; 
and that action, with the wonderful play of the lijubs 
and body by which it is produced, lasts but fur an 
instant, and cannot possibly be made permanent to tlie 
eye. But Myron must have been an assiduous atten¬ 
dant at the sport, and must have watched the youth of 
Greece tiirowiiig the discus, as the artist at Rome may 
wati'h the Trasteverini playing at La Ruzzica, a dif¬ 
ference, fHifavourablo to Ibe modern jiaintcr or sculptor, 
being that these modern llomansf though scantily clad 
and stripping*for the game, are yt*t more covered with 
clothes than were the ancient Greeks. 

II Giuoco alia Ruzzica. like that of La Morra, is 
always an animated and animating scene. Pi ohibitions 
have been more than once issued by tho Papal govern- 
mentfagainst the very ixipular diversion, as the Tras- 
tovenui were accustomed to play in the streets, in the 
public squares, and on the' high roads; and as it 
sometimes hajipened that legs of unwary passengers 
were broken or damaged by coming; in contact nilh 
the rotuola or discus; but the passion for the spoi t 

* ‘Britwh Museum: the Toirnley Gallery,’in ‘Library of 
Rnterlaiiiint; Knowledgeand ‘ Specimens of Ancient Sculp¬ 
ture,' published by die Society of llilettanti. 
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has been loo atronR for the priestly govennnciit and 
its not vej’y vigorous or efficient ]>olicc. The players, 
however, gcneraily shun the streets and higli reads, 
and seek souio open, unfrequented, and unculliwaU'd 
space; and of such there is no want in the solitary 
neighbourhood of the eternal city. 

TUSSAC GRASS. 

Thh extraordinary kind of grass called tu^sac, or tmsuck 
1 probably in eonscquence ofcits tufted mode of growth), 
is eminently the production of the Falkland Islands, a 
barren and desolate group situated in the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, eastward of the Straits of Magellan, 
'I'heso islands have been described as unfit for the ha¬ 
bitation even of savages, being covered with bogs and 
marshes, and subject to furious storms and tempests; 
but llx'ae gloomy slatcmcuts do not accord with recent 
official documents. 'J’lic islands, it is true, arc visited 
by heavy and long-continiual rains, which threaten to 
make them little better than a succession of swampy 
bogs; but then the dryitig winds and the rapid evapo- 
iMt.ion are very remarkable, and produce a highly bone- 
lieial effect. A serious delieiency in the productifms 
of these islands is tlie total absence of trees, and even . 
of shrubs larger than our coiiimoii furze. This neces- I 
sarily gives them a blank .and dreaiy aaiM’ct, and may | 
account for the unfavourable opinion of early voyagers, 
but in compensatiou for many deficiencies, those 
i.'tlands have been gifted wiih an extraordinary kind 
of vegetation, covering tiie greatest jiart of tbeir coasts, 
uud flourishing abundantly on a soil which, in that cli¬ 
mate, would otherwise be totally unproductive. 

Tliis is tlic*tussac grass, described by Dr. Jnsopli 
Hooker as I'onstiluting a remaikabic feature of the 
landscape from its peculiar mode of grow'lh. Round 
its roots it forms immense balls, wliicli rise from five 
to Six feet above the ground, and are often as much in 
diameter: on the top of these the tussac throws up its 
stems and long leaves, which hang down all round, and 
are often six or seven feet in h ngth. These lieaps 
grow within a few feet of each oilier, having siiaces, 
generally bare of vegotatioii, between them, so that in 
walking among them the individual is bidden fjfflin 
view, and the wJiolo liissae patcli forms a ]ierfec:l iJlp- 
rinth. Speciineiis of this grass were sent by Dr. 
Hooker to England to bis father, Sir W. .1. Hooker, 
who describt's it as consisting of a fine tuft of leaves 
more tliau six feet long, with flow'ering spikes, by 
which it was ascertained to be a kind of fescue grass 
( F«»tvca . fialmlUUa ). 

Till' suiallcr islands ar<> entirely eovered with Ibis 
splendid vegetation, and tlieirdark green and luxuriant 
appearance is said to resemble that of tlie tropics. The 
larger islands arc fringed with it in many jdaces to 
lb. breadth of half a mile. It grows readily between 
clefts ill the rocks, out of sliiiigle and sand, ^sc down 
to high-water mark, but it is most luxur*il where 
there is a depth of pet jieaty bog. The rest of the 
vegetation consists partly of finer herbage, fit forslmep, 
but mainly of wiry grass and st'dge. .The importance 
ot the Falkland islands,therefore, is chiefly due to tlie 
tussac grass, whieli nourishes large herds of cattle, and 
brings them into excellent condition. Lieutenant 
Moody, the governor of these islands, notices the fat¬ 
tening property of the grass, and states that at Long 
Island, close to the British settlement, where the 
tussae. grass covers a breadth of about two or three 
hundred yards, and the remainder is moss, wiry grass, 
or wet land, lean <|anh! become fat in two or three 
montlis: and the miserable old Jiorses that return from 
the cattle-bunting c\p<>diitous dreadfully out of con¬ 
dition, Boon pick up and become quite fat upon the 
tussac. The grass is sweet flavoured, lender, and 


! nourishing, and is eaten with the grcatt*l avidity by 
cattle, horses, sheep, and )>ig8. Tlte two former will 
cat dry tussac when deprived of it in the fresh state, 
but there is little motive for* giving it'lo them thus, 
since the grass is green and luxuriant all the year 
round. 

The appearance of the cattle in the Falkland Islands 
is a sufficient testimony to the value of tliis kind of 
food. Tliey appear to be of Mveral breeds, but are all 
long-horned, with fine clean limbs and coat. Speaking 
of the wild bulls which wamler about two or three to¬ 
gether, and are very savage, Mr. Darwin says:—“I 
never saw «ucb inagniliceiit beasts: they truly re¬ 
sembled the ancient seulpluros, in wliieli the size of 
tbe*liead and neck is but sMdoin equalled among tame 
animals.” The cows are easily tamed for milking by a 
fearless person, but they are a]>t to stray unless con¬ 
stantly watched. Tlie beef is fine grained, firm, and 
exceedingly well flavoured. The cream from the milk 
is very rich, and the butter cijually so, but tlit* cows 
yield only a small quantity of milk as ^ley arc at pre¬ 
sent inanageiT. * 

The tussac is valuable not only as food for cattle, but 
as iiifurding .a resource for mau when other provisions 
fail. The roots, to the depth of three or four inches, 
are very agreeable to the taste, being crisp, and of a 
sweetish nutty flavour', very miieh resembling the 
heart of the ])alin-trec in the West Indies, called the 
mountain cabbage. J.ii'uleuaut Moody slates fiat two 
Americiins-who liad been wandering for (ourteeu 
inoiilbs on M’e.'it Falkland, lived upon the roo'.s of the 
tussac daily, and also formed their huts of the mailed 
tufts or cushions of the plant, rolling one to tJie ojicn- 
ing or dooniay of llieir hut when night came on. 
Tht' tussac is largely used in building, and is made to 
serve instead of liinc For tliis purpose it is ebopped, 
and nii.ved with the stiff tenacious clay wlii< li furnis 
the subsoil of these islands. Tims valuable is the 
jilant to Ibc inhabitants of these ollierwisc dreary isles. 
« In examining the vegetable productions of Falkland 
,Jhe botanist has need of nmeli zeal and enduraui e, as 
will appear from the following extract from a letter 
publislied by Sir W. Hooker. It was written by his 
son at Die coniiiicnceineiit of winter in that climate, 
L e., towards the end of May. “ On the whole I have 
got many more plants in this island than I had ex¬ 
pected, especially at this late scastm of the year. Win¬ 
ter has now set in, fairly in earnest, the whole ground 
being eovered with snow, and frosts very common, 
though not strong enough to afford any sk.ating. Col¬ 
lecting botanical specimens liere, sea-weeds especially, 
is no sinecure; the days are so sborli, and the iiiglits so 
loqg, and tlie vv'eathor generally so stormy and wet as 
to render a tent a very uucoinlortable berth. At San 
Salvailor’s Bay we had to floor it with gravel for a bed, 
glider wliicli the water drained ; and there we lay 
<lowu in a blanket bag, wliicli is a blanket sewed up 
on llirec sides ; you crawl in, feel foremost of course, 
ami pull the mouth of the bag over your head. My 
bed, when out of Hie ship, always eousisls of the plaid 
my mother gave me. and either a blanket bag or a rug 
of opossum skins, wrapped in which I can sleep very 
comfortably in the open air,"’ 

The summer temperature of the Falkland Isles is 
lower than that of England; the winter is uncertain, 
but milder than ours. Tlie soil is peaty, of an average 
depth of eighteen inehes, and when mixed naturally or 
artificially with the subsoil, which is generally clay, it 
becomes well adapted for common vegetables, and, as 
we have seen, yields excellent pasturage. A plantatifiii 
of trees has been attempted there, but has not suc¬ 
ceeded ; it is, however, e.xpeetcd that a few hardy 
trees, such as Scotch fir, larcli, &c., may be eventually 
cultivated with success. 
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llio governor of ^hcac islands, considering tlie extra* 
ordinary productiveness and highly succulent quality 
of the tiissac ^ass, is of opinion that it might form an 
im}»ortaiit species of pasftirc in many parts of our own 
country, especially on some of our barren coasts, and 
more particularly on those of Scotland and Ireland. 
Ho says, “ The bounty of Providence causes this ex¬ 
tremely nutritious grass to grow most 1u.xuriant1y on 
the raiik peat bogs by the soa-shore, where any other 
oven of the most inferior quality could scarcely live.” 

Whether it will grow,” he adds, “upon boggy land 
farther than half a mile from the sea can only be dc- 
Icnuined from experiment. At the proper lintel shall 
try it, and I entertain the most sanguine hopes tha| it 
will succeed, though perhaps it may not grow so luxn- 
^riaiilly as by the sea-shore. If it should sneceed tipon 
inland bogs, such land could be made to yield as much 
nutriincnl for eafllc as any other.” With a view to 
tiying ^le success of the tussac grass in this country, 
some old flowcrjjig spikes were sent liilher, under the 
idea that they ijoiitaincd seeds; Imt thay ail proved 
abortive, and Sir W. Hooker is of opinion that “with 
H plant increasing so innch by the roots, and in such 
an unfavourable climate .as the Falkland for the ripen¬ 
ing of tbc seeds of plants, the tussac grass can only he 
trans'inilted, with any chance ui success, by taking up 
tlie roots and eiufllosing them in offe of Ward's ad¬ 
mirable cases.’’ • 

In these treeless islands the inliabitants^are depen¬ 
dent for fuel on the diifi-wond which is floated thither, 
probably from Staten Isl.ind and from Titn ra del Fnego, 
iiut this is in great ahnndance on the southern shores. 
They Jiave also arioilier kind of ftiel afforded by a 
small green bush, about the size of our (•mmon lieatb, 
wliieli him the useful properly of Imriiing in the fresh 
slate. In the midst of raiii, and wlien everything is 
completely saturated with moisture, the ])eopIe seek 
beneath the tufts of grass and bushes for a few 
withered blades or “small twigs: these they rub into 
fibres; then surrounding them with eoaiser twigs 
aoiru thing in the form of a bird’s nest, they put a rag' 
from the tinder-box with its sparks of fire into the 
middle and cover it up. The nest is then held up in 
tin* wind until by degrees it smokes more iind more, 
and at last bursts into flames. 

Ucsides tbc tussac grass now described, (bore is an- 
oiber kind bearing the same name in the islands, but 
wliich is in reality a perfeelly different plant. It is 
a species of carex or seugo {Carex trijida), a grass-liko 
]»)ant, at first described as the true tussac, but so 
essentially varying/rom it and so unsuitable for cattle 
as to bn comparatively valueless and insignificant. 

Should the tussac grass be eveutuallv iiitnnlneedAo 
this country, and bo found to thrive in similar situa¬ 
tions to those wliich it ocrupies in the Falkland Islands, 
it will not only add a novel feature to English scenery, i 
hut will be of the highest value in affording rich pas¬ 
turage on a description of soil hitherto considered 
as nearly useless. 


('haractrr of Swijl .—.Swift was undoubtedly (lie most ma»- 
cdiiiK inlellcct of Ids age, (he most carm-st thinker of a time in 
witicli tliera was less among us of earnest and deep thinking 
tlt,m in any other era of our lileraturo. In its later and more 
m.iinrrd form, his wit itself tiecomes earnest and jmssiuiiate, and 
has B severity, a fierceness, a serna iudiffiialio,Jhsit are all his 
own, anil tliat have never been blended in any other writer with 
so keen a perception of tlic Itidicrons and so much general comin 
power. The breath of his rich, pungent, original jocularity is 
at die same time cutting os a sword and consiimitig ns fire, 
titlier masters of the same art are satisfied if they can only make 
tlieir readers l.iugli; this is tltclf main, often their sole aim: with 
Hwift, to excite tlie emution of the ludicrous is, in most of his 
writings, only a subordinate purjiose,—n lucaru employed for 
cirecting quite another aud a much higher cud} if he labours (o 


make anythingrldicnlmis, it is because be hates if, and would 
have if trodden into the earth or extiriiated. This, at least, Iie- 
cainc the settled temiier of all the middle and latter portion of 
his lifts No nieaking kindness for his victim is to he detected 
in his crucifying raillery; he is not a mere admirer of the comic 
picturesque, who will sometimes rack or gihliet an unhappy indi¬ 
vidual for the sake of the fantastic grimai-rs lie may make, or 
(he capers ho may cut in the air; lie has tlic (me spiiit of an 
executioner, and only lovis his juke us sanee and seasoning to 
more 8eriini.s work. Few nivij^have liecn more jierversely preju¬ 
diced and self-wHIcd than Swift^and Iherofoie of alisnlulo truth 
hi.s works may probably contain less tliati many others not so 
earnestly written; hut of what was the truth to tlie mind of the 
writer, of wliat lie actually believed and desired, no works e,m- 
taiii more. Here, again, ns well o-s in (he other respeet nutireil 
some pages hack, Swift is in the middle class of writers; far 
above those whose whole truth is truth of expressien—dial is, 
rorreiigiondeiice between the words and the (iioiights ([Kissihly 
without any between the tlionghts luid the writer's belief); hut 
below those who both write what tiiey think,ami whose tliouglils 
arc pre-emiueiitly valiialde for their intrinsic heanly or profouinl- 
ricss. Yet in setting honestly and efiectively hefore us even his 
own iiassions and prejudices a writer also (ells ns the (ruth—(he 
(ruth, at least, lespectiiig himself, if not uvpertiiig anything else. 
This much does .Swift always; and this is his great distiuctioii 
ainiiiig the masters of wit and hiuuonr; die merriest of his jests 
is an utteraneo of some real feeling of liis lieart at (he nionieiit, 
.a.s rryieli as (he fiercest of his iii\eptive.s. Alas! with all his 
jesting and meriimeni, lie did not know what it was to have a 
mind at case, or fiee from the hunlen and toiment of dark, de¬ 
vouring ]iassiuns, (ill, in his own woids, the cruel indigiiuduii 
that lore continually at liis heart was laid at rest in the grave. 
In tiiitli, the iiisaiiity which ullmiatcly fell down u|s>n uiid laid 
prostrate lii.s tine facult ies had c.isl simiethiiig of its Id.icb sliadow 
adiwart their vision from the first,—-as he liiniself jiruhahly fell 
or siisjHte.led when he doleniiiiied to hetpiiulii his I'ortuiie to 
build an hns|iit,i1 in his native country f.ir peiibbs nfilicted with 
that cukiinily; and sad enough, we may lie sure, he was at 
hetirt, will'll lie gaily wrote that lie did so meiely 
To show, liy one satiric t. iic.h. 

No iiadvii wanted it so miich.* 

Vet the madness, or predisjiosltion (n madness, was also jiart 
and p,iicel of die mao, and possilily an clement of his genius, 
—which might liavc had less earnestness and force, as well as 
less activity, productiveiiess, and origiimlity, if it had not Is'i’ii 
excited and impelled by that perilous fervour. Nay, something 
of ibeir power and peculiar eharacler .Swift's writings may owe 
to me exertions f'lillcd forth in curbing aud keeping down the 
demon, wliieli, like a ]iruud steed under a stout riiicr, wouht 
have masteied liim if he had not mastered it, anil, allhoiigli sup¬ 
port and strength to him so long as it was held in siihjcclioii, 
would, doininatit over him, iiavo rent him in pieces, as in the 
end it did. Few could hare maintained the struggle so loughly 
and so long.— S/telelifs ij' JAli ratine and Lcarniuij in J'MjUmd 
— Weekly \'oltnue. 


lleer in JMihthh ,—Having heard tliat a soit of beer called 
huza was made in this eininti y, I desired some might he brought. 
It had (he a))]iearance of gruel, or water thickened willi uatnical, 
and a sour lunl spiiilnous smell. It is prepared fioiii Isurloy, 
the grain oftwiiich is parched and ground, and the flour is mixed 
with rice which has been softened liy^leepiiig in water. The 
powder of the rixst of some hitler and oyoinalic plant that grows 
higher up in the mouiitaiiis is .added to the mixture, and the 
whole is jiiit into ji press to stpteeze out the water, and diicd. 
When requiied for use, a piece id' the dry c.iUe is thrown into a 
vessel of water, and in (lie course ofthiee or four days fermentation 
takes place, and the liquor isreiuh for dunking. It is a favourite 
bevctai^e with all classes, and intoxicates only if taken to excess. 
—Mooreroft ami Trelwelt’e Travels in Lailahli, Kashmir, ^-c. 


* “I have often," says Tjml Orrery, “heard him lament (lie 
stiv.p of childhood and idiotlsm to which some of llie greatest men 
of this Hill ion were reduecd lieforc their death. He meiitioiieil, 
as examples within liis own time,, tlie Duke of Marlliorough and 
I.oid .Somers; and, wlien he cited tliese melancholy instances, 
i; was always with a heavy sigli, and with gestures that showed 
great uneasiness, as if he felt an impulse of what was to hap^ien 
to him before be died.*'—iJemaris, p. 188. 
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THE YEAH OF THE POETS. -No. VIII. 

\Vk Boloct a few passaRcs froni the older pools that 
liavo rolorcnop to th<‘ Rrcat rural fostival of May-day. 
Tho f«*atival is bequeathed, as in mockery, to the chim¬ 
ney-swoops. 

First conu's Spenser, in his antique ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar- 

“ 1« mil Hiilke the incry ntooelli of May. 

Will'll liiv(>-l!uls inaski'ii in fronli aniy I 
How fallea it, tlieii, wee no merrier lieene, 

Ylike im otlieei, pirt in gawfly (froeiie"? 
t)tir liloiirket liveries bene all In s.ulde 
Vor tliilke siinie sciisoti, ivlien all is ye.lailile 
With pleitsiinnee; the ground with grasse, the woods 
With greone leaves, the hushes with hhsMimitig hiiih. 
Yoiiiigtlies folke now lloekou in cverywhen*. 

To gather May-huskets and smelling brere; 

.And Inline they liasfi'ii the |>ustes to iliglil, 

And all the Kitk-pillours, care daylight, 

With liiiwthnrn^l'uils, and sweete eglutwiue, 

And girloinls of rosea, and soppes in wine. 

Hugo merininke holy Saints doth ipidbie, 

Hot wee liere sitlen as drowiulc in dreme. 

/'t'er^. For voinikers, Palinode, such follies filte, 

Hut we tway hene men of elder witte, 

VaL .‘tieker this morowe, no leiigdr ague, * 

1 sjiwe a slude of Sliejilieardes outfipie 
With hiiigiie', amt sliotilitig, and jolly oberc: 

Ileforc them yode a luslie tabl'fre. 

That to the many a horn-nype playil. 

Whereto liiey danneen eelie one with his mayd. 

To $!>« tlii.se folks loekc such Jovysaunee, 

Made niy heart alter the nype to daiiiice: 

Tim to MIC greciie wood they sjieedeii hem all, 

To llitchcll home May with their niusir^ill; 

And hoine they htingeu in a myall llimtie, 

Crowund as king; and his quecue altone 


Was Tmdy Flora, on whom did'attend 
A fuyre flock of faeries, and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymjihes. fO that I were there, 

To helpeu the Ladies their Maybush beare!)” 

SrRNSEa. 

The Lady of the May is described by Browne, in liis 
‘ Britannia's Pastorals 

“ As I have seen the lady of the May 
,Set in the arlapir (on a holy-day) 

Tluilt by the May-)si1e, where the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpijxi's strains, 

When envious night coiiiinaiids them to be gone, 

■Call for the merry youngsters onf by one, 

And for their well perfornmnee soon disposes, 

* To this a garland interwove with roses; 

To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip, 
frracing another with her cherry lip; 

To one her garter, to another then 
A handkerchief cast o’er and o'er again ; 

And none relurnctU empty that hath siient 
His pains to fill their rural merriment.'' 

BnowNe. 

With such songs as llicsc was llio Lady and her band 
of happy rcvclleis saluted 

“ With fragrant fiow'ers we strew the way, 

And make this our chief holiday. 

For though this clime were blest of yore, 

Yet was it never proud before. 

O lieauteous queen of second Troy, 

Accept of our unfeigned joy. 

Now’ 111' air is sweeter ^n sweet balm. 

And satyrs dance alunit the palm; 

Now earth, with verdure newly dightj 
Gives jierfect signs of her delight. 

O beauteous queen, &c. 
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Now Inrdi reObrd new liartnony, 

And tr^ do whistle melody; 

Now emy thills' thqX Nature breeds 
Doth clad itself in ])lpasatil weeds. 

O beauteous queen, &c. 

Watson. 

“ Hark, jolly shenhcrdi, 

Hark, yond lusty ringing, 

How clieerfully the bells dance, 

Tlie whilst the lads are springing? 

Go we then, why sit we here delaying? 

And all yond merry wautwi lasses playing? 

How gaily Flora leads it. 

And sweetly treads it? 

The woods and groves they ring, 

Lovely resounding; 

With echoes sweet rebounding.” 

• 

“ Trip and go, heave and hoe, 

• Up and down, to and fro, 

Fronu the town to the grove. 

Two suid two let us rove • • 

A mayiug, a Yilayhtg: 

Ijive hath no g.v.insayiiig', 

So merrily trip and go.” 

Ilcrrick is tho great May-day Poe! 

Get up. gel up for shame, the blootiung ludlii 
Upon her wings presents the god iinshoni. ^ 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air; • 

Gel up, sweet slug-a-beil, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and hee. 

F.iu'li flower has wept; and Iww’d toward the cast, 

Above an liour since, yet you not drest; 

Nay, not so nmuli as out of bed ; % 

When all the birds have matins saul, 

And sung their ibonkful hymns ; Mis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in. 

When as a thousaial virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner tliau lllF lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise, and put on yonr foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and gieen, 
And, sweet us Flora, take no care 
* For jewels for your gown or hair, 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you; 

Besides, the childhood of the ilay has kqit, 

Aa|U|ut you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

IIP Come and receive them while the liglit 
Hangs on the dew-lus;ks of tlie night; 

And Titan on the eastern hill . 

Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying 
Few beads ore best when once we go a Maying. 

Gome, my Curiima, eome; and, coming, maik 
How each field turns a street, each street a ]Kirk 
• Made green, and trimm'd with trees; see how 
Dovutioii gives each house a bough 
Ur branch; each porch, each door, ere tliis, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Afade up of wliite-tliorn neatly interwove ; 

As If here weie those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights he in the street 
And npeu fields, and we not see 't ? 

Come, we’ll ulimatl, and let's obey 
The proclamation made fur May; 

A^d sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 

But, my Coriima, come, let’s go a Alayiiig. 

There's not a budding boy or girl, this day, 

But is gut u[), and gone to biing in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with wliite-tburii laden liomr. 

.Some have dispatcli'd their cakes iuiu cream 
Befoic that we have left In dream; 

And Some have wept, and woo’d, and plighlo^ troth, 
Ami chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 
Many a green gown has ticeii given ; 

Afany a kiss, both odd and even ; 

Alany a glance, too, has been sruit 
From out the eye, love’s firmament; 



[Mrtj-pole l>efore St- Andrew Undershoft.^ 
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Many a jett told of the key't betraying 

Thit night, and lock* {tick'd, yet we're not a Maying. 

Cktme, let ui m while we «e in our piirne, , 

And take the barmlesa folly of the time. 

We itioU now old a|m« and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our lift ia abort, and our daya run 
Aa faat away oa doea the aun; 

And aa a vaiWur, or a drop of rain 
Once loat, can ne'er Ite found again, , 

Bn when or you or laUrc made 
A fable, aong. nr fleeting aiiade; 

All love, all liking, nil delight 
f.iea drown'd with us in ciidieaa night. 

Then, while time aervca, and we are but decaying. 

Come, iny (ktrinua, come, let 'a go a Maying." 

Hkbriok. 

• 

Tlio decay of tlie old custom forms the subject of 
an anonymous lament, a century old, written under the 
lillc of ‘ Pastjuel’s Palinodia; — 

“ Fairly we Diorclird on, till oiir approach 
Within the 8|)aciuiia [liUMige of (he Strand 
Objected lo onr sight a auni.net I,road), 
ydejj'd 11 Maypole, which, in all our land, 

No city, town, nor street, 0.10 parallel. 

Nor ran the lofty spire oft’/lerkenwell, ^ 

AltlinugU he have the a<lvantag« of a rock, 

I'errh up mure high his turning weathercock. 

Slay, quoth iny Muse, and here hrhold a sign 
Of h.innless mirth and honest iieiglihourhooil, 

Where all the parish did in one cnnitiine 
To nioiuH the roil orpcur,c-, and none withstood: 

When no capriciutis eoiistables disturb them. 

Nor jusTtcc of the (leace did seek to curb them, 

Nor [wevisli pnrilan, iu railing sort, 

Not overwixe clinrrliwuiden, spoiled the spoil, 

Ihippy (iic age, and harmless were the days, 

Fur then true love and amity was found. 

When every village ilid a Maypole raise, 

And IMiitsnn ales and May games did al)aun,l: , 

And nil the lusty yonnkers, in a rout. 

With merry lasses danced the rod about, 

lriendshi|> to their banquets bid tlie guests, 

And piHir men fared (be better fur their leasts. 

The lords of castUs. manors, towns, and towers, 

Hejuieed when they beheld llie farmers flourish. 

Ami would Come down unto Ihe summer bowers 
To See the country gallants dance the niorriuc.'' 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

[(hintmued ftoni p. 221.] 

Hbvehai. anccdolcs arc iutruduced [in the Report] to 
show ihc huoyaney »d' hoi- spirits as manifested in a {te- 
culiar fuiidncsa for inruH-ent fun or inisthicf. Her^ 
tcac.her Juokiufr one day into the pirl’s school-room, saw 
thrc(.‘ blind girls pltwing with the rnckinc-hoisc. Laura 
was oil the cruppeif aiiotlicr ou the sadfle. and a third 
clinfciug to the neck, and they were all in high glee, 
swinuing backward and forward, as iar as the rock¬ 
ing-horse would roll. There was a peculiarly arch 
look in La#a's couulcnanee, tlic natural language of 
a sly face. She seemed prepared to give a spring, and 
suddenly, when her end was lowest, and the others 
were {wrehed high in the air, she sidled <]uir.kly oft’ on 
^tho floor, and down went the other end so swiftly as to 
throw the other girls off the hoi-se. This I.Aura evi- 
deiiUv exiK'cted, for she stood for a moment convulst'd 
with UuitBtcr, anti then ran eagerly forward, with out¬ 
stretched arms t(. find the girls, and almost screamed 
with joy. As s(>on, however, as she got bold of one of 
them, she perceived that she was hurt, and instantly 
her .i^ahtmutBce chgaged; she seemed shocked and 
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grieved; and after caressing and pomfolting her play¬ 
mate, she found the others and seemed to apologize by 
spelling the word ‘ wrong,’^and by lotfdmg her with 
cai esses. 

“ Wlien she can puzzle her teacher she is manifestly 
gratified, and often spells a word wrong with a playful 
look; and if she ran catch her teacher in a mistake, 
she bursts into extasjes of laughter. Thus, when her 
teacher had been at work to give her an idea of the 
words carpenter, chair-maker, &c., in a generic sense, 
and told tier that a blacksmith made natti, she in¬ 
stantly held up her lingers, and asked if a blacksmith 
made tbeifi, though site knew well that he did not. 

Laura has the same fondness for a dress, for rib¬ 
bons, and for finery, as other girls of her age, and as a 
pioof that it arises from the desire of pleasing or ctf 
attracting the admiration of others^it is remarked that 
whenever she has a new bonnet or a new article of 
dress, she is particularly desirous t(» ‘ go to Bteeting,’ 
or to go out in it. If people do ftot notice it, slie 
directs theis aUciTtioti by placing llitir hand iijton it. 
She generally also manifests a decided preferenee for 
such visitors as are the best dressed. 

“ Laura is so much in company with Hind persons 
that she thinks blindness common, and when first 
meeting persons she* asks if they arc Htlind, or feels 
for their eyes, ^he evidently kl^^ws that the blind 
difl'er frow seeing persons, as when she shows blind 
persons anything, she ajlways puts her finger upon it. 

“ At the time to which this rejiort refers, Laura had 
become familiar with tlic processes of addition and 
subtraction in small numbers. Subtracting one num¬ 
ber from another^tuzzleil her for a time, hut by helji 
of objects sHe ae.eoniplislied it. She eould count luid 
eoneeive objects to about one hundr(*d in number 
‘—to express an indefinilely greater number, or more 
than she can coitnt, she says a hundred. If she thought 
a friend was to be absent many jears, she would say— 

‘ Will cotne hundred SmuJ/iys, meaning weeks. She is 
pretty aeeuialo in tiie,asunng lime, and seems to have 
an instinctive lendciiey to it. Unaided by the ehanges 
of day and night, by tlie light, or by the sound of any 
lime-piece, she novcrthelesH divides time accurately. 
Wiilt the days of the week, and the wefk itself as a 
whole, she is perfeelly familiar. J'or instance, if aski'd 
what day it will be in fifteen days more, she readily 
names the days of the wei'k. The day slic divides by 
the cummeiieemenl and end of school, by the recesses, 
and by tlie arrival of meal-limes. She goes lo bed 
pUDctually at seven o’eloek, and of her owm accord. 
At first she hid some one to puWher to bed at night; 
hut soon it was thought best to send her alone, and 
that ,she iTi%ht not wait for any one, she was left alone 
one evening; and she sat till quite late, a person 
watching her; and at last she seemed to form her re¬ 
solution suddenly; for she jumped up, and passed her 
own way to bed. From that time she never required 
(0 be told to go to bed, but on the arrival of the hour 
for retiring, she goes by hersclfi 

“The Report from which those particulars arc ob¬ 
tained, afiords some curious iiifurinaliun respecting tlie 
condition of the remaining two senses of Laura Bridg¬ 
man, and of the efiecl which the loss of the others may 
seem to have liad upon them. 

“The sense of siiiell being destroyed, it seems ^ 
curious queation whether the effect upon the 
of taste IB genera] or {larticular. That is, whether the 
taste is blunted generally, and for all things alike, or 
whether one kind of sapidity is more afi’ected than 
another. To ascertain this, some experiments had 
been tried, but not such af to enable the rcstjdtB to be 
stated with minute distinctness. The general con¬ 
clusions are theseAcids seem to make vivid and dis¬ 
tinct impressions upon the taste, and she apparently 
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di8tiits;uislies llie different degrees of acidity better 
Ilian uf sweetness or oitterness. She can distinguish 
between wine, Vider, and vinegar, better tlmn sub¬ 
stances like manna, liquonce, and sugar. Of bitters 
she seems to have less perception, or indeed hardly 
any; for on patting powdered rhubarb into her month, 
she called it tea; and on one saying ‘No;’ and tell¬ 
ing her to taste close, she evidently did try to taste it, 
but still called it tea, and spat it out—but without any 
contortion, or other indication of its being dimigrec- 
able. This experiment does not seem to us to prove 
much under the circumstances; for the rcseinblance 
between the flavour of bad tea and good rnubarb is 
very considerable, as any one may asc.ertaiti who ha* 
an opportunity of tasting withmU sugar the ‘rongh- 
fla,voun!d' four-shilling t(;a of London. Laura thought 
rliubarb more like to particularly bad tea than to any¬ 
thing else known to T>er; and we are dispeaed to re¬ 
gard this •rather as a proof of her discrjuiination in 
lasl(‘ titan of her \^nt of it. 

“ With regard ts the sense of touch, it is in Laura 
\cry acute, civen for a blind person. This is shown re- 
m.'irkabl) in the readiness with which she distinguishes 
pel sons, as already deacriltcd. 

“ The innate desire for knowledge, and the in¬ 
stinctive cfl'orts which the human fajulties make to 
exercise their funelfons, arc shown most remarkably 
ill this girl. The fiugeis are to her as eyes and ears, 
and most deftly and incessantly does she k*ep them 
in motion. Like the feelers of some insects wbicb are 
eontinually agitated, and wbicb loucli every grain of 
sand in the path, so Laura’s arms and bands arc con- 
tionally in play; and wlum she is walking with a per- 
hiin, she not only recognises everything "felio passes 
wiliiin I'uucliing distance, but by continually timcbing 
her companion’s hands she ascertains what he is doing. 
A tierson walking across the room while she had hold 
of iiis left arm, would %d it hard to take a pencil out 
of bis waistcoat pocket with his right hand without 
her cognizance. 

“ Her estimate of distances and the relations of places 
ii- very accurate: she will rise from her seat, go 
straight towards a door, put out her hand just at the 
light time, and grasp tlio liandle with pri'cision. 
When she runs against a door which is shut, but which 
she expected to find open, she does not fret, but rubs 
her head and laughs, as though she was sensible of the 
ludicrous position of a person fiat up against a door 
trying to walk through it. 

“ The constant and untiring exercise of her ‘ feeders’ 
gives her a very accurate knowledge of every thing 
about the house; so that if a new article, a bundle, a 
bandbox, or even a new book is laid anywMfco in the* 
apai tineiils which she frequents, it ivoiild be but a 
sliort time before |u her ceaseless rounds she would 
find it, and from something about it she would ge¬ 
nerally discover to whom it belonged. At table, if 
.told to be still, abe sits and conducts herself with pro¬ 
priety, handling her cup, spoon, and fork like other 
children. But when at liberty to do as she chooses, 
she is continually feeling of things, and ascertaining 
tlicir size, shape, density, and rise—asking their names 
and uses, and thus going on, with insatiable curiosity, 
step by step towards knowledge. 

“ She rises, uncalled, at any early hour; she begins 
the day as merrily as the lark; she is laughing as she 
attires herself and braids her hair, and comes dancing 
out of her chamber as though every morn were that of 
a gala-day; a smile and a sign of recognition greet 
every one she meets; kisses and caresses arc bestowed 
upqp her friends and teachcra; she goes to her lessons, 
but knows not the word tasi ; she gaily assists others 
in what they call housework, but she shuns play; she 
is delighted with society, and dings to others os though 


she would grow to them; yet she is happy when sit¬ 
ting alone, and smiles and laughs as the varying cur¬ 
rent of^ pleasant thoughts passe.s through her mind; 
and when she walks out, she greets her mother nature, 
whose smile she cannot see, whose music she cannot 
hear, with a joyful heart and glad countenance: in a 
word, her whole life is like a hymn of gratitude and 
thanks||iving. 

“It 18 added that she laughs aloud, and more na¬ 
turally titan most deaf persiini; and that her laughter 
is very frequent. This is not altvays an agreeable 
sound ; but no attempts arc made to ebeek it, as it is 
conceived that her pulmonary organs might suffer from 
the want of that exercise which other persons obtain 
in speaking aloud. 

“ At the date of the report Laura had made great 
' progieSs in her education; the mode and character of 
I which will be best estimated by a few anecdotes which 
: we ciill from its pages. - 

" She has a keen relish for knowledge, which, min¬ 
gled with a little self-esteem, would perhaps impel her 
to greater effort than would be cousistent with health, 
if care wen; not taken to prevent it. One day she had 
been left in the library while we were gone to ehurch; 
in the evening siie appeared fatigued, and complained 
of belhg unwell; she was asked where she had pain, 
and she said, ‘ In my head: I slept one hour to-day, 
and then studied very much in books, and thought very 
hard,’ U pon inquiry, it was found that she liad got 
hold of a book printi'd in raised letters, and had 

been puzzling over it, and worrying about it. 

“ She asked the meaning of many words which she 
remembered, as sed, non, est, &c. It wOs explained to 
her that it was in the Latin language, upon which she 
asked if ‘the doctor knew Latin;’ if ‘Sophia knew 
•Latinand learning that some others were as igno¬ 
rant of it as herself, she was comforted. She under¬ 
stands that dificrent nations use different languages, 
and was very much pleased at learning a few words of 
French. 

• " Words are to her always signs ofjomcthing definite, 
and are taken in their litoral sense; for instance, slie 
supposed for sone time after hearing about the generic 
word smith, that blacksmiths were all bluch men, and 
silversinilbs white men. Like other blind jiersons, she 
forms an idea (vague of course) about colours; she 
thinks that black is a dirty colour, and that the ground 
is black ; another says that black is rough, while white 
is smooth, &c. 

“If she is told the name of a jHuaon, as Mr. Green 
or Mr. Brown, it excites a smile or an expression of 
surprise. So when she meets a name as Orford or Ply- 
mottth, she discovers a sense of the ludicrous in the 
unwonted use of the terms ox, mouth, &c. 

^ “ She continues to form words analogically: for in- 
nance, having learned the word restless, she said one 
day when she felt weak, ‘ I am very stronglm.’ Being 
told that this w’m not right, she said*‘ Wliy ? You say 
restless when I im not sit still.’ Then, thinking pro¬ 
bably of adjectives.formed from nouns by adding ./W, 
she said, ‘ 1 am very weakful.’ 

“ At other times, her home questions manifest shrewd¬ 
ness, and show that she will not be put off with the 
simple affirmation of others. Her teacher, talking 
witli her one day about her doll, told her that it could 
not feel; that flesh and skin had feeling, but not skin 
and wax. ‘But,’ said she, ‘why cannot man make flesh 
doll ? This question was answered by another, ‘ Where 
would ho get his flesh ?’ ‘ Tike from cow,’ said she. 
Immediately afterwards, talking of horses, she said, 

* Did you ever pat your father’s horse on face ?’ Yes. 
‘Was lie happy?’ Yes. * Did he smile ?’ No. 'Then 
how flid you know ho was happy ?’ 

“In the Asylum, Laura was under the particular 
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tuition of a lady, whokeptijourniil, some extmcU from lie left to a more advanced al^e of her progr«s. A 
wlikb are Riven in the r^rt. They are intereatip®, fow facta are however auppUed'wliich may serve to 
aa may be seen by the f^wwing apecimena: indicate the course of her ideaa in apirjitua] inattcra. 

“ • February 3rd. Gave Laura examples in fNume- “ ‘ During the year preceding the report one of the 
ration,‘in hundreds and thouaanda, which she per- pupils bad difd,after a severe illneas which caused 
formed very well, and numerated correctly until she much anxiety'in the houaohoid. "Laura, of coum, 
had the number 8500, which she wrote 80, BO; she knew of it'’aaya Dr. Howe, “and her inquiries after 
iiesi fated, and aaid " I think it is wrong,” andgpttme- the sufferer were as frequent and as anxious as those 
rated, but it took her a long time to find how to alter of any one. After his death, I proceeded to break it to 
it,-—when she at length suedreded, she said, “ 1 was very her. I asked her if she knew that little Onn was very 
sad not to know.” LaurS asked what cups, and plates, sick. She said, ‘Yea’ ‘lie was viot ill yesterday 
and saucers were; taught her the word crockery forenoon/ said I, ‘and I knew he could not live long.’ 
“what are rings?” taught her “jewellery j” “what are At tpi« irtie looked much distressed, and seemed to 
knives and forks?” taught her “outfoiy,” &c. Next ponder upon it deeply. I paused awhile, and then I 
she got her workbox for me to tell hor'of what it was told her that ‘ Oriu died last night. At the word 
made; told her about the pearl with which it is inlaid, ‘ died ’ she seemt^d to shrink within herself,—there was 
and the name of the wood,—rose; she asked of what a contraction of the hands, a half spasm, and her couft- 
tbo doors were made; told her pine : she asked, tenance indicated not exactly gnef, but rather pain 
“ M^hy, arc pine-apples pine ?” She wanted to kne^ and uoiRzemcnt; her lips- quivered, and she seemed 
who made the brass hinges. She talked gbout her about to cry, but restrained her tear^ She had known 
locket, and wanted to know what colour it was under something cf death before; she haj l(»t friends, and 
the class : told her it was black—" How folks see she knew about dead animals, but this was the only 
through black ?” , case|which had occurred in the house. She asked about 

“• February I7tli. Laura sueweded in solving fivRi death, and I said, |Wlicn you arc asleep, does your 
or six questions this morning. One was to find the bpdy feel?’ ‘ No, if 1 am very asleep.* ‘ Why?’ ‘I 
age of a man, in which I gave her Iho time lie had do not know.’ J. tried to explain, and .used the word 
lived in several places. She said, “Ho lived in many soul: she said •What is soul?’ ‘fl’hat which thinks, 
places, 1 am not sure why—why.?” She asked a great and feelsfiaud hn|K>s, and loves,’ said 1: to which she 
many questions about the party to which 1 went last ailded interrogatively, ‘ And aches?’ Here I v/as per- 
evening, as how the ladies knew wiien to come, See, ; plexcd at the threshold by licr inquiring spirit seizing 
taught her the word invitaiim: she asked, "Why did I iijwn and confounding material and immaterial pro- 
lujt go?” told her she was a little girl. She said, “I)o«;- cesses. I tried to cx]>1ain to her that any injury of the 
tor says [ api tallhut she was quite reconciled to it body was perceived by the soul; but I was clearly 
when I told her that the other blind girls did not go. beyond hew depth, although she was all eagerness to 
She talked of her walk yesterday : she was much go on. 1 think I made her comprehend the difference 
Kill used by walking on tlie snow that was crusted over,* between material and spiritual operations. After a 
but not quite enough to bear; when she broke through while she asked,‘Where is Oriiis think?’ ‘It has 
she would scream with delight, and ]mli me after her. left his body and gone away.’ ‘ Where ? ’ ‘To God in 
She was quite puzzled to find the reason, and I told heaven.' She rejdied, ‘ Where?* Up? ’ (pointing up.) 
Jier if she would remember to ask me, I would tell her* ‘ Veg p ‘ Will it come back ? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Why ? ’ said 
this morning. * she. ‘ Because his body was very sick and died, and 

February 18th. At twelve, took Laura to the stable a soul cannot stay in a dead body.’ After a minute 
to show her oats and a balf-peck measure; then to the she said, ‘ Is breath dead ? Is blood dead ? Your horse 
8ton>i oom to teach her wifle-mcasure; found a gallon died; where is his soul ? ’ I was obliged to give the 
measure and also a hogshmd, tierce, and barrel. She very unsatisfactory answer that animals have no* souls, 
readily learned their names, and how many gallons She said,' Cat does kill a mouse; why? Has she got 
they would bold, and then, as usual, she wanted to go a soul?’ Answer, ‘ Animals have no souls; they do 
round to examine other things: let her see the coffee not think like us.’ At this moment a fiy lighted upon 
in a bag; sugar, sal^ftc., in barrel*; ginger, pepper, her hand, und she said, ‘Have flies souls?’ I said 
&u., in boxfw of tUfentv-five and fifty pounds; then ‘ No.' ‘ Why did not God give them souls ?’ Alas'! 
starch, in papers: slid, witly, she examined the tea- from the poverty of her languagm I could hardly make 
chest, box, lead, &c. I intended toh^ve taken a part her und'-.'-stand how much of lue and happiness God 
of this lesson on another day, but she was so inuoli in- ibestows Men upon a little fly. Soon she said, ‘Can 
terested that I could not avoid her questions. God see ? Has Me eyes?’ I, replied by asking her, 

“ ‘ At deven gave her for a writing lesson the storw * Can you see your mother in Hanover ?’ ‘No 1’ ‘ But,’ 
I read to her Friday noon. She said, at first, she cuulo said I, * you can see her with your mind; you can think 
not remember it, hee.aase it was long ago that 1 read about her, and love her.’ ‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ So,’ re- 
it; but she did vdy well. After wriUiig it she said, plioii i, ‘God can see you and all people, and know 
“ is this truth?” Told lier 1 tliouglirit was not. “Is all they do; and He thinks about thorn, and loves 
it lie ? •’ Tried to make her iinderstend that it was not them; and He will love you, and all people, if they are 
wrong to write it, but I doubt if 1 Swcc«'edod entirely, gentle and kind and goodf, and love one another.’ ‘ Can 
When writing she spelled the word “ bureau ” wrong. Ho be angry ?’ said slic. ‘ No t He can be sorry, be- 
and Uien I asked her why; she said, “ I was very ume- cause he loves every body, and grieves when they do 
mmtmed." She knows the word “.forgetftil,” but wrong.’ ‘Can He cry?’ said Ae. ‘No! the body 
, wished to try to make one, and after she had done so cries because the soul is sad, butG^ lias no b^y,* I 
she turned to me for approbate.' tlmn tried io make her tliink of he? spiritual existence 

“ Having become possessed of language as a vehicle as separate from her bodily one; but she seemed to 
of tboughi, there is no longer any difficulty in impart- dislike to do so, and said es^ly, ‘ 1 shall not die.’ 
iOg; to her abstract ideas and a knowledge of jqjinftial Some would have said jjdie raforred to her soul, but 
tnimgx.. Her ca«* in this respect has no iiecnliar inte- she did not; she was sbriokiog at the thought of nhy- 
mt beihg roudi the same at that of other deaf-mutes, sic^ death, and I turnedstfae conversation/” * 

At the dale of the repiirt of 1843, no attempt bad been 

giado to instruct her in the doctrines of revealed re- .. . . ■ 

M|^"heir iusti-nctor bemg of opinion that this riioalU 
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Ipit at this Ui]^;fl>4;|aivi|c^te ytiars aftf rwa^a 
tte inbuiniitNs oii tte ttund %>«rl the atyip 

wjTitiait was siuih that hecati^ 4UEiictilt to 
ffisisb tbeir. Wi«»r]iu>$ «lth4:r.hn iy,-4tt»tb ,of Gictr^ipnp. 

'uiis great toss to Vctfice and tdtp^vorSd legi TiUan td 
tfjo prime of youth without .a rival. We'find Kim for a' 
few years chiefiy employed iin decorating the paJa(»s of 
the Venetiati nohles, both tu tlte ■city and on the main 
land. The firat of his historical couij'osUions which is 
celebrated hy hit hidgrapliA-s » Ihe “ Prescnlatiou 4 ! 
iho Virgin to the 'leinplfe” a large pitauro, now in 
the Academy of Arts at Venice; and the first j)or- 
irait recorded is that of Catherine, Queen of Cyprus, 
of wbicb^iiuttierous rcfwtitiOns and copies were scat¬ 
tered over all Italy: there is a fine original in ttic 
Drdsdtm Gallery. This unhappy Catherine Cormro, 
the '^daughter of St. Ma«k,’’ Itaving ^cn foiced to 
, abdicate her crown in favour, of thu Venetian State, 
was at this time Jiving in a sort of iionuurable captivity 
at Venice. She had been a widow for forty years, and 
he has representt’d her in deep mourning holding a 
rosary in tier hand—the face still bearring traces of that 
btntuty fur which she was celebrated. 

It appears that Titian was iiiairied about 1512; but 
of his wife we do not bear anytlaiig more. It is said 
that her name was Lucia, and wo-know tltat she bote 
him three children, two sons, and a daughter called 
Lavinia. 

Tire next work on which Titian was eng;igcd was 
the decoration of the convent of St. Antony at Padua, 
•j." wiiich he exoeuteil a series of frescos frottt the 
lifeof St, Antony. He was next suminoticd to Ferrara 
by the Duke Aiphonso J., and was employed in his 
soryico for at least two years. He painted for this 
prince tl» beautiful picture of “ Bacchus and Ariadne," 
which is now in otw National Gallery, and which pre¬ 
sents on a small scale an epitome of all the beauties 
which characterise Titian^ in the rich, picturcsnue, 
animated corojwsition, in the ardour of Bacchus, who 
flings himself from his car t« pursue Ariadne, the 
dancing baccluinals, the frantic grace of Uie bacchante, 
and the little joyous satyr in front, trailing the head 
of the sacrifice.' He painted for the Same prince two 
other, festive subjee-ts, one a bacchanalian d.incc, in 
wbidh a .nymtdi and two men are dancing, while 
another nymph lies asleep. The third w called the 
‘‘Sacrifice to the Goddess of Fertility;” a nunibcr of 
children and cupids arc sporting round a statue of 
Ypuija., Tliere ai'e here upwards of sixty figures in 
dyerjf variety of attitude, some fluttering in the air, 
aotbe clithhing the fruit trees, some shooting arrows, 
or ettibrahing each other. This picture, while it 
retnabted .in Italy, was a study for the firat painters, 
for Poussin, the Carracci, Albano; and Flamingo tlie 
sculptor, so famous for bis models of cdiildrcn. These two 
last-named pictures are now at Madrid.* At Ferrara, 
Titian alto pidtited the portrait of the first wife of Al- 

J ihonso, the ^mOut arid infamous Lticrclia^orgia: and 
lore also he tbnned a fricudsbip with tbe poet Ariosto, 
whose portrait he jiiainted. • 

; At tb« time he wag invited to Rome by Leo 5C., for 
Whom Sttphael, tlien in the zenith of bis epowera, was 
“eutittg some pf his flpest works. It is curioias to 
fuiale What influence these two distinguished men 
,, .^/bkV^ibxcrcHiod dh each othe)“bad they Uiet; but 
W wi^ Wt *d decreed. Titian was strongly attached to 
‘'hiSshOBW and his friendb at Venice; tuni to his birth- 


yikn-df dowt^^wud winces, and; instead of going to 
^ 01 ^ t^vliweU tl«'TO*uriou» state of .Leo X..^ he re- 
I * X tfwi.yvpy »T tw W tatdk. tahaeg ii, ibe dark at Hamp- 
has oraUlsuly wmwccl to Wiiidsor, 


turnedid Vemcc Slid f«palried 
next few years, 

liis. magnifictEttf W orks. jCllfM! %feiE so Winseroiitftftilt* 


lifiwevei: must PC .wnnieo put t-^nrii, ine aw^irqpn ot 
tbeVirgijf), now in tbeacailetny'of (lie jjne arts VdhteP,’ 
mid well known from the magnlfichit piSgfitf Ing ofl^ftp,= 
avone. The Virgin is soaring tof uSHven ftiifrdgrirttpi Of 
angels, whiledic apostles gaze upwards. And. sfeijilndiy, 
the Dfialb of St. Peter Martyr when attacked by ^#aS- 
sins at ihd entrance of a wood, ' The .resignation of 
prostrate viAiin and ,tb,e fofocity of the murdeiur :-i-tlfc 
attendant flying "in the agonies of cowardice,'* willt 
the'trees waving tbcir iKstracted bongiis aniid' the'vio¬ 
lence of the,tem'pe 8 .t, have rendered tliispicturefaanms, 
as a piece of scenic poetry as well as of dramatic ex- 
jU'ession. Tlie next event of Titiab’i .life was bis 
journey.to Bologna in 1530. In that yftiai the EipiM'rur 
Charles V. and Pope Cldment VlL'ijet at Bologna, 
each surrounded bj»a brilliant retiiiuesif the most drs- 
tiuguislvecl holdiei'S, statesmen, knd seholars of Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Through the iiifluence of his friend 
Arctino. Titian was rccoinmchfled to the ‘Cardinal 
Hyjwlito do’ Mcdicn, tlie Pope’s fiephdW,'' through 
whose patronage^lie waft introduced to Ifi*'.two poten¬ 
tates who sat to hnfl; one of the portrait s itf Gicynent 
VII., painted at this time,' iS-now in the Hrfd^ivater 
Gallery. Chailes V. was so satisfied With bis portrait 
that he became the zealous friend aud' patron of the. 
painter. It is not precisely known Which of several 
jtortraits of the emperor jiainted by 'fitiaiji was the one 
executed at Bologna on this memorable oceasim.i, bu.t 
it is supposed* to be that which represents .'him on 
horseback charging with his lance, now in the Royal 
Gnllcry at Madrid; of which Mr. Rogers possesses the 
'jiiginal study. Thetwo portraits of Rypplilh de' Medici 
in the Pitli Palace and the Louvrg were also painted 
at this time. 

•Titian returned to Venice loaded with honours and 
ntwards. There was no potentate, prince, df poet, or 
reigning beauty who did not covet the honbur of being 
iinmortalised by his pencil. lie Inid up to this time 
niauaaed his worldly affairs with grcaYt’Contrtny, but 
now he purchased for himself a. house opposite to 
Murano, and lived splendidly, Combihirtg witn the most 
indefatigable industry the liveliest cUjbyment of exist¬ 
ence; bis favourite companiohs here the architect 
Sansovino and the witty profligate Pietro Aretiuo, 
Titian lias often been rtjproached with liis friendship 
for Arctino, and iiuthiiig ca.n tic siy'd in'bis excuse, 
c.xcept Unit, the proudest piiincee in Rurope condc- 
scei|dcd to flatter, gnd caress Ibis iinprinbipled literary 
ruffian, who was pleased to doslgnale hintself as thh 
“Rienu of Titian, and the ftedut-gc d'f jirinces.” One 
of the finest of Tiliap’s portraits is ..that of Aretitio lii 
the Munich Gallciy. ' ' 

Thus in the practice of his art, ih'’U»e'* 8 dfciely of hia 
friends, aud iu Iheenjpytpehtof the ffi^Ui'dsbf lifc.'did 



worthy of competing wjiih him. .'^Be^ 
tween Titian a|^d POrdenolie there exiatetfitot iiietely 
rivalry, but a personal hgtrpd, «b hUtfer tbatrdtdendn# 
affected to think his nfe in daiigerl bnd vrtfdiilt Venice 


iiaroted with his shield agd poSltird Wine‘Beside hits?. 
As ^ong as Pordenone 

exertion, to emulation: flfie oiftp- -* —' -»• 


and to h «8 birth -1 exertion, to emulation: all fiie oilier good'pkinuk^s'et 
lutle toivu of Oadore, he paid an annual twie, Palraa,Bonifa*io, Tiflts^to.’wert hiti’ftufiils 
,;jt»TO«ier •l«t«j'i4*is longalise.«wat Ferrara had wearied or lus creatures; Pordenone wnald nerd- owe ariV- 


thiiig to him ; and llie.pie.uuw called fKe JflRina, at 
V.icnns, shows that he conld ^ual Thian on his own 
grapi^,. Afw tlie de^h.pf pordenone at Ferrara, j'h 
i 5 a 9 ,Tiliaii was left wifflfl'ut a rival; cv’erywfiiriretn'lVffiJ 
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•?t wMf 4!M«Wi: J.}oiwdo, Corrwtgjo, 

pfaTx^rell^c^, 

iSPbfl vigwr^d y6i(];% jtptjbeiit 

t^:ltand» n'Qtcnntive eaer^ Kfi^ 
yc^.', HewwigAtninvitedtoffsri-ari,sMpiiiSjwlljere 
lino .portrwt, « the' eld Pppe. ' !;He tljeh : 

vi«it^ jurbitlo, where he panted : 

fii^<nii,.VeB>ia which hiu<g« in'thfe'‘Tribiuje of the' 
I^lpfsticelS^lerT, and many Other pi^turcik He 80uh.' 
bj orijier oC dli^rlea V., repaired to Bolomia, atiw 
naiuted, the ^wror, standing, Add hi*^ side A 

tayonrile Ii:^ # 01 ( 940 ^: thl* picture vt'«*’Kiven‘ by' 
Philip ly., to onr Charles 1^ b^t after ^ dcklh was 
spUi into Spain, add ia now at Madrid. - 

Pojw Paid ^tl, ihvited him to Rome, hifher.be 
repaired ih There. ho painted that” wonderful 
^iictiPA At pope willi his two nephews, the 

Ditke jOttai^ and. Carditu^l Fernese, which is now* 
at Vienna, ,V;Tliie head of the pope is a miracle of I 
cliaracl!^ apd. piipreitsion: a kcen^visaged, thin little ' 
man,, witli me^re fingers like bnda’>claw8. and an 
eager opiiptiig rook, riveting the gazer* like the eye 
uf a siiahe-rtiature itself 1—and (he pope had cither 
so little or ao. much vanity as to he perfectly satisfied.: 
he rewarded the painter munificently; he evcn“ofibrea 
to mate hi^wm Poinponio, Bii^p of Ceneda, which 
I'itian had the girod sense to rhfust^* He painted also 
several,pictures for the Farnese family, among them 
tlie Vemis.aiid Adonis, of which a repetitifti is in our 
National Gallery, and a T>aoap which wxcited the 
aduiiiation of Michael .Angelo, At this time Titian 
was seventy-two, 

lie ncxC hy command of Chaides V,, repaired to 
Augsburgh, whore the emperor held his court; eighteen 
years had elapsed since he first sat toTiiian, and lie 
M'as now broken by the cares Of government,—far oklcn^ 
at fifty than t)ie piunter at seventy-two. It wa8:m 
Avgsburgh that.the jneidcut occurred wh.ich lias bech 
so often related : •Titian dropped his pencil, and 
Ghples taking it up and preseniihg it, replied to the 
artis.l's ekeuses that '* Titian was worthy of being 
Served by CsBsar.’' 'this pretty anecdote is not without 
its paraliei id modern times. When Sir Thomas Law- 
reiwe was painting at Aix-la-Chapelle, as he stooped to 
place a picture on his easel, the Emperor of Russia 
anticipated him, and taking it up adjusted it himself; 
bi;t we dp not .hear'that,he made any speech on the 
occasion. ' Wlien. s>t Augsburgh Titian was ennobled 
and created a count, of. the empire, with a pension of 
two hundred gold .duCata, and his sun Fomponio was 
anpointed.canod of th* cathedral of Milan. After the 
aixiication and defith of Charles V., Titian continued in 
great favout with hia successor Philip II.; for whom he 
painted several piiCturea., I,t is not true, however, Ahat 
Titian visited Spain: the aieertion that he. did so rests 
on the sple/puthority of Talomino, a Spanish wriPer 
on art, and though wholly unsppportca by evidence, 
has h^en copied irpm .pne book into another. Later 
researches h^vp proved . that he returned from Augs- 
hiirgh to Venice; .p»d au uninterrupted series of letters 
and,document^ Wpli dl^bni'of time and place, feniain to 
allow tfift, wiC|^thj|.<:xcepToD of this visit to AugMiurgh 


herimided constantly in Italy 

- S _! '#1 1 ' ^ «r .1?!— J 


and apidbci;, 


and princii«%‘at yenicel fi'ona ,1530 to his death. 
Notwithstahdipi .tha cdmplithepth and patronage and 
2 pnsinal.(rewarm he,rdchlvod thf SPAnish court, 
Titian was worao oIT under .Philip Itf Ulan he bad been 
-under CharlesV. i hhi pcmsioo.wasi^ojnstafitly in aryears; 
,ihe payments for' hi* plc^ure(( evaded* by tlie officials 


.and we .find the greAt painter constantly presenting 
petitidm-aipd cpptpHii]^ in niovjm terms, which 
always.«htained gracjbus but illusive imawem. Philip 
II., who commanded riclm of Indies, was for 
mwy years a debtor to Titian 'for at least two thousand 




gold crowns; and his accounts were not settled at the 
tteio « hhi, deaUi. For our Queen MdryAf En^aod, 
^hO tvifhed to patronise one favoured, iwwsf husband, ? 
T»ialiVP*‘*»t*'d several pfotureS, «m»e OfWllfoli wAfieln 
the powessfon of CWIedt. '.others had hOdttApitfod'to 
Spam after the death of Mary, and are joodt'fotlte' 
RdydGMtdrydtfijladrtd.j.-: c 

', prpb«»waintt«d.j 


/ * CHAUtBER’S 

CANTERBURY TALES. 


Tkk Wiyi, or Bath’s Taw—O incJwfl^. 

ThbUk was neither joy nor feasting upon' the knight'a 
wedding-day; but only heaviness ana much sorrow^. 
Tne knight concealed himself from all society, 

80 woe waa iiim bis wife looked so foul. ■ 

Sho, however, smiled constantly upon him, saying— 

“ I am your owen love, owl eke your wife, •' ■ . - 

I am she which that saved hath your life, ’ 

• ♦ » • *' , * 

' • Ye faren liae a man bad Inst his wit. 

What is my guiltV fur Goddes love tell it, 

And it shall be amended if 1 may.” 

“Amended!'’ quo'h this knight, “alas! nay, nay. 

It wtM nut be amended never mo; 

Thou art so loathly, and so old also, 

And thereto comen of so low a'kmd ; . ^ 

’ \ 

Would to God that my heart would burst.’’ *‘Is tlvis," 
quoth she, “ the cause of your uneasfhcsa ? ” *• Yes, 
certainly,’’ said he, “ and no wonder.” “ Now, sir,” she 
rtiturnod. “I could mend all this, if I pleased, withiii' 
three tiays, could you but conduct yourself right 
toward liie. But as for the gentleness* ye speak of, 
the offspring of wealth, it is but wortfalesu arrogance. 
Look who it is that is most virtuous at all times, who 
most intendeth 

To do the gentle deedes that be can; 

And take fur the greatest geutkinan, 

Christ wills us derive our gentleness from him, not 
from the wealth of our ancestors, who, though they 
may give us all their inheritance and lineage, 

Yet may lliey mit bequeathen, fiir no thing 
To none of us their virtuous living. 

. ’ ■ t 

Every one knows as well as I that were gentleness 
planted naturally by regular line of dcjscent, then vvpu^d. 
Its jinssessois never cease to do the foir offices Ijiat be¬ 
long to it: neither would they coiuiiiit arty vicious nor 
villainous act. 

q'ake fire, and bear it into the darkest house > i . 
Retwixt this and the Moont of Caucasus, 

And let men shut die doorni, ami gn tlieuue, ., ... ^ 
Yet WBI the lire as fail* lie an| br«;im« 

As twenty thousand men might it h.eno)d,j 
His ollice patnra) aye will it. hold. 

Here you may see that gentleness is pot, gpniegni to 
possessiiHi. since people do not, like tbefirp,i,pgtfotonfht 
ail times the works that belong to it. .God.k»totti,t»uii 
may ofteu^find a lord’s son doing mHatowthl ujqvj vile 
iatnous acts; ep that tlie man who Vfill h^i^SiUied fpd 
esteemed inasmuch as tliat ‘ 

he wasboren ofa jieirttehOMie; ' . ■ . 

And hod his elders noide bud vhtmas, ‘ : r. . r 

Aiid o'iil bimselven doAOigendedesdii, ' . 

Ne follow bis geutk Wiqefiry, that dead , 

He is web gentle^' jbe-lw 4 u,ke'«r eurl, . .'i 

'*>'Orge«itilitv .../ ' 


■ .t' 



; , ) 

Ae4 tbcrefore, dear brnband^ i.cemd.^b U\i» cctbcliti^ion. 
i^t'alibrmgb my ancegtjirs wetie pifite, ;yet tha# Otfd 
ghb we. 88 I tape, Brace to live yimudtjfeljf; aiid 

■'*' At’ td' tliB iicii%et4f,ftr efWqb 
DiVihe Being in whoiS ivfe fedlidve cHOWi te'lwd & lifts 
of wilful pMvertyj and certaiislyj Jesus w(%14 not choose 
a vibiouys toode of living, flnad twiv^rtHs an honest 
thing }'♦fid I hold him fieii ivho U. tiWOTied howpveif 
littlehj|Kith*, limilst , ^ ^ 

I ^ that .eov£(«tb ii a puort wight. 

Ju««fial tfterrlly enng of povertyj 

, ., Tba poote «nao when he go'th by the way, 

B^re the thievfi* he may ling siid play. ' 

Poverty, however strange it may seem, is a possession 
that no wan will challenge. Poverty 

fall often, when a man is low, 

MafleMi liiS (jlod and eke himself to know: 

Foe£rt’ a siieotacle is, as thinkelh me, 

Tlirougli which he may his very* fiientlcs Sen ; 

Therefore, Sir, reprove me no more for my povertjj, 
And now. Sir, of fny age, with which you find fault. 
Gentlemen of honour say that men should Tevcreticp 
old men, and rail them father. ■ 

And when ye say I am old and foul, then vr nerd not i 
dread that I sliall be unchaste to you. But chooso now, i 
aehe said, one of those two things; to Imvr ino thus old 
^and foul until I die, 

And he to'you a truii humble with. 

And never you displense in all my life. 

Or elles will ye have mo yiinng and fiir, 

And take yont SdvMrtnrct- 


THE • • 

LOCOMOn^^ 

Itructure .fu wov# hnd. thB uc»sdrllw>dd 

seas «tid dveuig *(« diidi ic^lSMitdhM/ ler ilyihgt:: irlu^e 
appear to tod) .apedlMl nl.lMdi eodittytoiwltb the 

power ^ toliapdto* siitoto 

toO-witer} itototdy,.^ lJsito]dfl|)t«frto>hudt^£itoeeto8t 
er-Byihgtob.' x'/ 



The knight constdeis, 
last he said. 


sighing the while deeply, but at 


*<Uy lady and my Jove, and wife so dear, 

I uiM nw In yonr wlsfi govenmnee, 

Cliooseft ysttitWlf wUeh miy he most plens&iice 
And most hoadur to you end me also. 


1 rare not which of the two. 
like to ilctei'minc.'’ 


11 hIihII siilHcr jiir us yon 


‘‘Then have 1 got the mastery,” qiiulh stie, 

“Since I may choose am) govern as me lest." 

“ Yea, eertes, wife,'’ quoth he, “ 1 hold it tiost.’’ 

Then,” quoth she, we he no longer wroth, 

For by my troth I will be to you both ; 

This is to say, yen, hotlie ftir and good. 

Icpnif to God that 1 might starveu wnwl,+ 

But 1 to you be all so good'and trno 
, , As e'er yra* wile sinco that the world was uets. 

... Aud hut I he to-morrow us fair to seen 
Aa any lady, euiperess, or queen. 

That is betwixt fto east and eke the west ^ 

Do with my liCe and death right as you ]m. 

J,wk npoiime!” • 

' ^;ii*d wben thekniglit saw verily all this, 

, That the so fair was, aud so yooug tiwi'eto, 

... J ^ his armes two : . • 

hotliAd in a bath iif blrsit. 

Ahd she from that time forward 

a''• t'lirr , “keyW him in every thing 
' '>mighte do biw pleaSanoe or liking, 

,7 ■ And thus duty live t'qito tUeir UvSC imil 
,Tfepwfectjoy. 

Iff . ■ . t 

■■. • True, ef'ttal. ' .f »i? mad, j Held, elsstod' 

a ' r* •* ' ' 


. Fiff.i. 

In the txocrtus w© observe that the prcteral fins 
aKsiinilate very ncark in figure, filtpation, and dimen¬ 
sions, to the wings of birdg; and iC,with*-tl» velocity 
and inclination of the latter, they possessed the 
liiiwer of o»i;illation, there seems to be no reason why 
they shoultLnot keep in the sir as long as they cOuld 
respirr in that medium. But this dors not appear to 
be the rase. Tiicir niolinns have been observed by 
Mr. Bennett, who states that he never aaw them sus¬ 
tain tlieniselves in* the air for a longer period than 
about tbirly rtxiouds, and that they made no vibratory 
movements of the fins. According to Captain Basil 
Hall, their longest flight is about tWo hundred yards; 
and they have been known to raise themeelvca as high 
as twenty feet above the surface gf the water. From 
these slatemenls an estimate may be made of the 
amount of force required to project the body into the 
hir to such an amazing height and distance. At Jeaai 
it must be concluded that the muscular force employed 
is very groat. 

Insects.— Amongst Uie numerous tribekof insects, 
there are. vast multitudes endowed with tbe power of 
flight. Now, altliough the mechanical principles on 
which this power depends are the samB as those in 
birds, yet there is a conaiderabte difiCrenee in flie 
mechanism employed to eflect their aSrial pfe^es- 
sion. 

The bodies of insects are tyavemed by air-tubes, 
which rc-der them light and buoyant The jointed 
stricture of their frame cettables the animal to curve, 
shorten, or elongate the. body on itself. The wings 
Udfesent various -forms (Fi^. 2,«, c, rf,«, /), whidi 



ex^t jt itate^ iw. 
taeir flight ItM ivel 


' * *' I tfi 1 / 

velocity atid^^dde of 

“♦» Bia$ some insects lire j^bo 
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vided w:iui tme pmI of whtgk ailfd bt&en with t«^d. If ICii^Iby confutes this opinion, and meniioo*'# apecies 
iiw^«x|naiM ftlia •utfitbe Ar Hbe wings, we {Wfc^ve (the Meloiont|j« Hoplia) which, he say^ c£a fly in all 
eords,%lnefc hsltmr' ttihes'passitig directions. 


aerott the disc'; th««n am daUifl tt^rssi snill^ wi)»n fllMt 
with Said, confer «ii it)h} iri^^tidng^n^rddistdnde, 
in 'the '-mm tnahnw.'at the 

milt of a'dtipi Wip^ ihfirlpated 

by means of the eXpadfflOih. iifla contra^dn <tf. tfa« 
thorax, and are coonedtea iii^ the respiratory move¬ 
ments of tlk The Dipteri hade one pair of 

wingt. whicii ai!e eWt^fal in .fbrnt, and connected 
with the-meiwthortXt Amett^t the Oiptpra, we are 
familiar .titii the hOiae fly.lnd the bine-bottle fly. 

. 4-' 4^^ • ■ fc ' 



The Dermaptert^ch n the earwigs, extttsd their 
Winn like a fan. Tiiey lake their flipt geriei^ly to¬ 
wards the Tbe GrylJus Doiaestico% ot house 

orkket, fllee iwth anttndulatory motion likb the. i^ood- 

pcclcd*4 ' . ‘ " 

The diui%at t^|f!ddpi^ai or butterflies, fly trith a 
peculiar npdiflato^ aihwiheflt of the body, apd have 
aA enotmods' k'ulriabe of mtig compared with', their 
weight. In the down Stroke the two wings oh each 
side lock together, producing by their combined action 
a greater cnect. These wings spread out like a fan. 
and their surface rather increases than decreases as 
the distance from the axis on which the wings move 
,l||jncrea8es {Fig. 4), It is this fipre, tod extent of 


ftffZ i. 3.. 

The former of these, it is Well known, almost swarm 
in our houshs, rt-hcreVer Sugar or ripe fruits are to 
be found’. If at) atteinpt he made to capture them by 
the hand, it is necessary that the sAoVements should be 
made with Ule gt^jatest raplnil^ in ^der to etfeot the 
objert, M'they are Very watchful and agile. 

Tlie wSmgs of the Diptera move far totf rapidly to 
render it possible to COUtit the nuinhcreof Btn»kes 
eifected by them during flight. The lionse fly moves 
witli considerable velocity ; it is frequently obsei-yed 
to [day round the cars of horsej, when travelling 
at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. The 
sound by which the flight of insects* is accompa¬ 
nied does not arise, as is generally supposed, from 
thd osciilatiotis of the wing : if kuch were the cas#, 
there would be no difficulty in ascertaining the num¬ 
ber of strokes. • 

The weight of the large blue-bottle fly is less tliau 
one grain, and it has an area of wing amounting toJ 
about bno-twelfth of a square indi, which is a niuch^ 
greater Surface than is to be found in most other in¬ 
sects. 

• The Diptera are provided with two poisers, Which 
are small boflieB occupying the situation of the posterior 
wings of fottrrwingeo msects. and exert a considerable 
influence on tWlt flight. It is said that if one poiser.be 
cut off, the ihispet flies but a short distance with great 
difficulty, and then <one side being tendered lighter than 
the other) loses its balan<’e, and falls to the ground. If 
both poisers be rerfloved, it flies very unsteadily. The 
crane fly makes use M its long legs to direct its move¬ 
ments in flight?, the two anterior legs being direeked 
forwards, and the irosterior legs back wards. Mn Kirlw 
considers the former to represent the prow, and tlm, 
latter the stOro,^ a ship. 

In thtHijmeiiil^ivbicn arc provided with four wings, 
the Hitter ^Ir^.attadtho to the roeSOtliorax, and 
the Mr to the tffetathorax. In the Co- 

leoptot8,'iphel|ti’'^or shekthi tnust be elevated before 
the h'iflgs cap be unfolded. The sheath adds weight to 
the In^t. without Contributing to aid its suspension 



in the ii 
[jrress of 
by the 8 
the Wad, I 


In’ 
gvCitt 

'jisproprirtl 


flying t^net the Wind, the pvo- 
^ J is ItoWr twswrdcd tbah a<jr.elerated 
iH'f fmt; by the inclination Of its surface 
iKI^d IP as to reiider the a:ti8 of the body 

..'“kW'’ 



'the.body is very 
being about 
LteJntdt. Int«toto|toaceof ibis 
amititoal impediment of the 
ely^* the Coles^era ide ’ unable to fly against a 
tlruitg-lyiAS. Sohie entojflelo|}ttb faaintam that none 
hf lh« Dohsbptera can fly hgtonst the wind, but Mr. 


Pig. 4. 

motion, which produce the undulating flight to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Altliongh in the diurnal Lepldoptera the surface of 
the wings is so great with respect to the weight of 
the body, these insects do not fly with proportionate 
velocity; but are, nevertheless, endowed with sufficient 
speed to outstrip the schoolboy, when engaged in the 
cliace of thesa beautiful insects, ji 

Nocturnal Lepidoptera. Tlie moths possess consi¬ 
derable power pf flight. The areas ot tbeir wings, 
instead of increasing with the distance from the axis 
of motion, decrease, as seen in Fig. 5. TWy more 
nearly resemble the triangular figtire of the iviBga of 
bh'W.* The anterior wing is much, larger, thto the 
fiosterior, but they act in unison with t^E diner. ■ The 
volume of the trunk of the moths is usually much 
greater than that of the diurnal Lepidoptera. and they 
fly with greater precision and yelubity. Some Species, 
tlie silkworm moth for instance, is said to travel 
upwai'ds of one hundred niilto a day. 

The yeureptera. The Dragon fly affords a good 
example of the locomo^^a organs of this class of 
insects. They are furnished with four wings of a 
peculiarly deliwte texture, the neura resembling net- 
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»t of towcIm, art indi pondrntly of cat.li other, and are 
aetathctl. The anterior and posterior wing are nearly 
Kjiial in fci/e and thf vnrlai e ol the four .winsts com- 
pated ujtb the weight ot tht body, is gi eater than lu 
th« Colaoptcra and Hy nionoplera. The > elontj of the 
dr^ffoti'-fly)« v«ry glrit, and net es^ary on«ceoiitit of its 
jiiedacwiis habUs They ehaat and < aptuic the inset t 
on n hit h they feed with great ease, aftd the heaiit) and 
rapnhlyof then evolutionsinthethseeate Worthyot at- 
tcnttvi^ consideiatien. Leuwenhoerk observed one o{ 
tuatiibc in a, menagerie two htindrcd feet in length, 
eJiAMsd hyasnallow. Tl»e insfet flew with snehvelocitv, 
and tui ned to the right wid loft in all directions so In- 
*‘*ntati«ou»lj, that the swallow, with all iU powers oi 
“ht, and tael in the chare, vi as unable to capture it, the 



daring flight. 

In ihv lii^nftpUTa. the ratio of the are* of the four 
to ^ody M W than m the 

dragon fly and they . 


aie consequently obliged 


, F>!; r. 

to itiahi a far greater tniitihc r of sti okeis tti the same iii- 
leiialol time; berauae, belli in biidaa'td msnts,Mlien 
all olhei things lemaiii the sinie.tbe nuiuhcrol bliokes 
m ide by the wings will \aiy as Uie aqiiare root of the 
.weight diiettly, and as the axca ol tin wings invcnsidy 
The aica of ihe antenoi and up)>cr wniga [Fiy B, a) 
IS inurh giontei than that of the postetior. The 
humble hre has about 1-I2lh ot a squiuc inch of sur- 
faee of w ing to eai h gi uin weight of its body. 

Bees arc celebiatcd, not only lor llic gcometne in¬ 
stinct which they disphy m the structure of their 
hexagonal cells so as to piovidc tiiCnisclves with the 
greatest amount of loonl in (he hue, whilst ottupviug 
least possible spice, hut they aie alsio Known 
to fly between two distant poiiils by the aliortetil joaci, 
—that IS, by the* straight line. In consequeigHi ol tlie 
small amount of the sin face ot vwng iti the hyuieno- 
ptera, the humble bee, wasp, and hoinrt cannot fly 
nftli moeh speed against a stiong wind; and m that 
j diieetion the fleet Mhoolhoy is enabled with ease to 
{^outstrip them The lehneumoneae arc piovuled with a 
larger surface of Wing, as compand to 4he weight of 
the body, than the bees. 

The titedianistii ot tiie locomotive organs of buds 
and insects provid<>B us with all tlie data fleressary foi 
the study of a^tial progression. It aflords aipple pi oof 
that to render a man whose weigiit is « buwdrod 
and fifty pounds, capable of siinpuTthig hitnself in 
the air by means of a pair of ai tineial sH&gai strith the 
same facility as birds and insbets, trould n^uiie an 
extent of surface far beyond the omiUnd of 3 # mclsciilRr 
force; and hence we qonolude that theiiart hf flying by 
means of muscular exbrtlon, hoitover afpiiodi is dehted 
to man. f 

In the papers now brought to a i^nohndon, Iheautbor 
hasendesvoured to tender fhe iuhiject ns ftOpulaimthe 
nature of the subject pernfltted; on whim aOtoiint he 
has avoided nnmerous tebbntrsdiuqa, and anatamical 
details, as well aa roatbeniatieal proofs, which would iusvc 
embarrassed and retarded Ifai progress ot tlie general 
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rea«Ier. It lui9 beey wen IMt the kws which govern 
(he Ihcomotisin of «niina|j(^^ of the Mmu.natum ok 


(bow which rrfguhite ih 
(be»c organs umy 
making wlf jiwvj 
the maniruldkin^ 
aoinials move, 
goodness of a bea^fioen 
endowed the 
• iag a funo^ 
hKioniotioif^::^ m 



system. 7hc study of 
in ihc (trt M 

which 
^n the' 
largely 
jioWhn'ofll^crcis- 
;iit^|)^,cnjoyflllnt as 


r ^^MEiiyAN^TiSbm'Es.*. 

In twti of”^»'J^«vi<ius ahinbgfS’(p733 and 762> we 
have giveH gn ftdhounf of wing iS now {doaiilerca the 
earliest disesvefy <9 Atnrtici^' an«ll,tif what te thought 
to >0 an ai)hi«nt bujihihiK cwnstrastetl hy the hist '£u- 
ropcan ■ W« i^w propose to give an ac¬ 

count of sm^ Otiiet’ antiguities of the Ameiitcap con¬ 
tinent, Uie. Jfews World" as it wa» i^jne^ty'called, 
which, tlimigli. tlieir.Origiri and date are uncertain, are 
clearly tlje warha.of a penjkfa advanced in civilijcation, 
in thearts. aAd‘^uateo{‘which'arcof a period vcrycon- 
sulerahly prior to tho discovery nf (kdumbus. Our 
account is aiifthtly abridged from thu.'Supplement to 
the nmy Cycloj^dia.’. ... * 

Nearly ajl thoBFifct made knowato us .arc in the 
nonhern division of the irontinent, and cytainly the 
most important, though.pliably many are yet undis- 
cdveied in South Aiucrtc<n as those already found in 
Quito and Peru prove the possession of a distinct style 
of arcliitecture, and arc of a sort thrft are not likely to 
have bt'cn solitary productions. • 

'riiese remarkable autitjuitics are of two descrip¬ 
tions : they arc cither fortifications or mounds. Th» 
ftirtiGsaiionB are not found to tbu. east of the Appa¬ 
lachian Mountains; jDut on the west of them they 
occur in many plact-s. Tlie most eastern are in New^ 
Yoik, bn tlMi banks of BUck Hiver. which falls into* 
I iike Ontario at its eastern extremity; but here, as' 
ui'll rts in the Genesee county and other parts of New 
York, they are small and difficult to trace. Farther 
wefet two extensive systems of forttficatious may, be 
traced. One extends over the southern portion of the 
stale of Oliio, and is enclosed on the east by the course 
of the river Muskingum,, and on the west by the 
Miami. Ube most northern fortifications extend into 
the ccpinty-Wf Licking, to the vicinity of the plSce 
whore t^Mpskingum river originates. Near Newark 
in Licking t]iere;Bre four forts, enclosing from twenty 
to fortymdvs-each, and consisting of earthen walls 
from- eight to tliirfy feet high. Two of lUcso forts s^e 
perfet^ cin^si one a perfect square, and the fourth is 
an oCtagbBi .-These forts are severally connected 1^ 
roads ntomhg between parallel walls, and coininuni- 
<ale by similar roads with some creeks., Other less 
h-xtenitive lortificatioitB Arc ia Perry county, but those 
ttear Marietta, near, .the confluence of the Ohio and 
■Muakihgai»,(ooi!atpy a considerable space. In the 
H>allcy.(tf tlieSdbto a.square fort widi eight gateways 
is united'tQ:'e circular .fort.aunroundedliy two walls 
uM'A de@p,jBtch;betnr«(«i jtlteip- The, town of Circte- 
vUhS’i«>the*couoty‘of l?i!k((way,.is pMtW built in tjie 
circukr ‘fort... Eii^sivej w<H>J(a of^, sigiiltr kind exjst 
;^(tn.iC!iiifh: Cmekki the county,II osb, utost pf C^t- 
’ceihAf the,con||a?Biee^. .tb^p ^cipto flyer 

and tire Ohlb hear Portsmouth, There arc .i^eral 
liaMiied’lhltiflicdl^^ of,>the .|aitille Mhtmi. 

■o^?*nd:<i» AeflCt«gtr^ibeti!cee« 

'!(fiiMWt!Miaihi4,,. i-v. . .-ft.-;-..i'jtf %, 

lrr^|0toi.eth<N,.lM^Bten^,bef^fwtin<iat,loi^|.!rOC^,l5h^,on . 1^6 

iiqnainpiesfefwkk MS- 
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an the vicinity of St. Louis, on both sides of the Mis- 
SsOuri river, and they extend thence farther soptltwaMf..' 
|On the'hanks pf’ Wlpfe River in the state of Arkansas 

of six hn.hdred 

mite.;and in 

S*»ti large ^cMiir buikfins, 

- 1 '-'.-v.A‘ 
ij^yt’^njMs of Meia^' face 
Lipee. one en- 
^’hc walla ate .u^lly 
one or two .ihabinoes 
o»convey a more ,pv'«;isc 
and disposition, wc shag "give 
an account of the works near Marietta. They txglisist 
of several walk and wounds of earth, in direct fines, 
and in nqUare* and circular forms. The lar^t square 
fort «taintains fb^y acres, encompassed 1^ an earthen 
’' wall from six to ten feet high, aad frooitwholy'to thirty 
in breadth at the base. On (^ach aid.eare tbfe# openings, 
at equal distances, resembling tw^ib gftuWays. The 
entrances a,tihe middle are the largest, pf^icularly on 
the side next to the Muskingum. In this 

gatew'ay is a covered way, formed of two 
earth, two hundred and thirty-one feet from onbaimtker.. 
These walls at the most elevated part on the inside 
are iwenty-ono feet in height,1kbd forty-twO in width 
at the base, but on the outside they average only about 
live feet in height. 'I'his covered way forms a passage 
of about twenty rods in length, leading by a gradual 
descent to the low grounds, where at the time of its 
eonstrnction it probably reached the river. The walla 
commence sixty feet from the ramparts of tho fort, gnd 
increase in elevation as the wav descends to the river, 
and the bottom is rounded in the ccntre*ln the manner 
of a well formed turnpike road. In the interior of the 
fort are three square mounds. One at the north-west 
corner is an oblong square, one hundred and ninety 
feet long, one liundred and thirty-two feet bread, and 
nine feet higb, level at the summit, and even now 
nearly perpendicular at the sides. Another elevated 
square is one hundred and fifty by one hundred and 
twenty feet, and eight feet high, and similar to the 
other, except that instead of an ascent to go up by on 
the side next the wall, there is a hollow way ten feet 
ividc leading twenty feet towards the centre, and then 
rising with a gradual slope to the top. The third 
square mound k one hundred and eighty by ilfty-foUr 
feet, with ascents at the ends ten feet wide, but it is not 
so high as the others. 

At a short distanec to the south-eiut is another 
smaller fort, containing twenty acres, with a gateway 
in the centre of each side, and at each corner; these 
gatew ays are defended by circular mounds in front of 
them, citlier within or without the bnclosute. Still 
farther to the south-east is a mound in the form of A 
sugar-loaf. Its base is a regular circle ohq hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter and twenty-one rods in fcip- 
cumfcrence. Its altitude is thirty feet. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch four feet deep, fifteen feCt 'Wridtr, 
and defended by a parapet four, feet high; 
which is a gateway towards the fort iWentyife^'hi 
width. ' ' ' 

These fortifications are jreculiar to the phdos draftiM 
by tiKpOhio and Mississippi. In tho ebuTatn^ 
ipg bn Lake Erie they are of inferior a&b khdTbt^ In 
number Uutn in those which 1ie'hearef:the t^filcs’bf the 
Ohio. It is believed thatthew tnpu |!^9 ekijtt'lTl.bvbr 
the cpuntrlcs between the Afifalabhipm'tkjnle and the 
Eo&ky Mountains, and as mf SQdfa Wtne Gulf 
Mexico, 'raey vary, greai;|y“u(' tfifeir aitqen8Sofe!i. 
Some sire only fogr or fivc^fe^ high ,apd ten or iwelvjB 
ip diaqietcr. whilst. othprs "rl|6'lo'-mc height of Eighty, 
pvnety,. a»d some more than one' hundred frvti and 
jiCOYqf^ majiiy hcteS. Thfeit haie is muiid br, oval, aijd 
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tbfiir sliaiv) iKat of « cone, l>u;t Mmetiiaa iBat at the 
top. They are made either of atone or of e»rU). Many 
Qf them are in the vicinity of, jind aomefttnes tyithm 
tl^ wails of the fortifieetiona, ]ahil| itiJa ihotiglit 
itome of them thus situated have been uabd as ataliona 
to discover the approach of an enemy. Bttt it ie evi¬ 
dent that the greater nutnbm' of them are sepuichial 
monniftents. In roost of the kwdf ones grsat numhefs 
of bpnea have been foun^. ] n the hvore elevated tu- 
ronU only a alteleton or two|iave:beeh;foan<l. In the, 
roonnihents of ibp huyt d«tic4ptioh stwa^ utensils and 
trinhets are usually found, as hatc^ts made of stone, 
ifaaes of earthenware, vases and ornaments of eoppef, 
a Rtyo iron Bomotimes, and sometimes a small piece of 
'cop^ phited. and very rawly a little gold. One of 
larijer of these tnionli is found on the banks of the 
Oliia, twelve miles below the town of Wheeling ip Vi*,. 
eiqia. Its figure is a truncated cone, measuring 
hundred and ninety-five feet at the base, sixty at the 
top, and stivfiuy in jierjrendicular height. The height 
appears to li»ive been originally giealer, and the form 
iiinni regular. This niniind was opened, in 1839, and 
there were found in the centre two cavities, one tp- 
wards the base and the other towards the top. In the 
lower cavity wore found two skeletons in a 
position, but nothing else, hi the upper cavity was a 
single skeleton, and iMong with it seventeen hundred 
ivory beads, five hundred small- sea-shells of the volute 
class; sixty-six pieces of mica, each of which contained 
four perforations, apparently fur the purpose of uniting 
them; and five copper bracelets or arm-banda, but 
without being soldered at the points of junction. None 
of these relics evinced any artistical talent or acquire¬ 
ments beyoiuhwliat are possisised by existing Indian 
tribes. But there was also found in this mound a 
small elliptiesl stone table, with twenty-four distinct 
fdiarscters arranged in parallel lines. It appears that 
they we no letters, but hieroglyphics. Some very 
Wgn tumnli are foupd in the neighbourhood of St, 
Xiouis, and among them are two which have Ui u or 
tliree stages or terraces, which arc considered as ini- 
pwtant in an historical point of view, as they seem to 
connect the antiquities, and consequently also the 
civUjsatibn, of the ancient tribes that inhabited the 
^(Unitfd Bt^os with thtise of Mexico; for these tumuli 
' jrpinvach in shape to tbs teocallis of the Mextrans. 
‘Tivfn }WS8 to tne Mexican antiquities. On the livcr 
which falls into the Hio Colorado, some large 
rhlns; are said to exist under the nunio of Casas 
(ifranidm; Humboldt considers these ruins as one of 
the temporary stations of the .4zteks in their migra¬ 
tions from the north to the south, and ho has given 
soipn account of them and the surrounding population 
wcording to the information published by two monks 
ii) 1793- These ruin* have not beon found since. It 
true that nobody has sougiit for them; but the 
(tenotiT in wJi|ch they are supposed to exist has bwn 
traversed,by several persons, who do not mention the 
bindt^vf^ksation of tlte Indian tribes intwebiting these 
tefrions. It appears thw the cnnntry is uninhabited; 
sba that bmpg tee case, ruins rosy escape the attention 
el tpavdliera Tor a long time. But there are Casas 
;0iiiMid«s m the state of Chihudhua, between 3Q°and 
lat., where for several leagues the country n 
with the ruins of buildings, among which also 
tome edifices of very considerable extent are met with. 

fsarthen idols somewhat retomhliflg in style 
9* E®pt have hegn disinterred, and also jars and 
; filitw, artedea Humboldt ponsidm them also as one 
Itetions df tec Axldo. and tee extent of. tee 
.ttm .Ills ststorocuss. The ancient boiiten» 

withii^ipiie iimtts of tiw Mexican oodfederation are the 
teocalim or bourn of the gods. They are four^sided 
pyraroidterndiiBeyidages or temwses to a wmsiderable 


elevmion. , When the Jpanhirds first visited the capi¬ 
tal of the AiiStites,, they found teeresan ironp^bse edifice 
of t|de ,k;aid; V^ch, was dentrbyed by tbe 

fanatic SPlteisb eter^meh, whe^ the new 

l^n of Mexico was ihunded. There, ho^yer, still 
TOiat a edt'dad^t^bie.: number of such, buildings. A 
group of leacb pyramids still exists in tlteVale of 
Mexico ai;i)i^||teuaban, about twenty miles nortb-east 
of the capih^"^It consists of two large pyramids 
which mre consecrated to the sun and to the mMii, 
and are surrounded by several hundred ainsH jiyramids,* 
forming- regular streett, which run exactly north and • 
south oreaetand west, t’he larger of the two pyramids 
is.more than one hundred and sixty feet in iierpendi- 
ciAar IteijEht. atid tel! o'ther is more than ope hundred 
and ttiifjw feet .Ybe base of the first is nipe 
hundred! feet Jqng/ The small pyramids which suT- 
round tiie two gVati^ Uttes are from teirty to forty feOt 
bigh, ap’d, toc«>ii^lidK ta the tradition of tee hatives, 
thi'y wore used '*» burial-placps for the chiefs of the 
tribes. Jarge ieucallis ha* four stages ot 

landings, fho interior of these edifices consists of 
clay mixed with miniernus small stones ; but thh 
nucleus is enclosed by a thick wall made of a kind of 
pumice-siQne. It is Stated that on the platform of 
these edifices two colossal statues of thf sun and the 
moon were origfnally 'placed. Eass of these teocallis 
of Teotihijacan, and not far from the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is tbe pyramid of Papantla, situated 
in a thick Torest, Thp form of this teocalli, which has 
still six storie?, but forineily had probably sOyen, is 
more tapering' than liPy other momiment of this kind 
yet discovered ; but telaheight is only fifty-seven feel, 
and the basebonly twenty-five feet bn each side. It is 
built entirely of hewn stones, of ap extraordinary 8iz<! 
|ind very well shaped. I'hice slaircaaes lead to the 
top; the stage* are decorated with hieroglyphical 
sculptures and small niches arranged with great sym¬ 
metry. • . , 

' [To Ihi cotUinB^ ] 


Bws ill the Himda^au Prov/nces.—*Iu roo(rt of the vjllagv* 
Ilf tlienorllieni Tangos of the Himalaya tien axe k«p^' and honey, 
wliethcT the produce of tbe wild ordeOWifioated bee^' an article 
of sale, ll is commonly sold in tte hatoan at fours.ix sears 
for a rnpCe, and ulthongh not mutili, thicker .tha* of a 

flavout eijual to NatlMiine. and ii^ doying to W^.j|anipch. 
There is no great demand for wax; otherwise'this,'s&bt he' also 
(deiitUully supplied; at preser^t fit* oom'b, after U toni- 

pessed, is usually tiu'own away. Tim dam^ic 'bmi'p ktipwii 
by the name of mohm, .nudiri, apid tnorVi'U'.Mf not mndlt iteove 
half the sixe of that of itein(tti, bliil*Wry lBthi(trioiu and nuld 
teqipered. Tiie wild bee is termed bhaonro, a naiiie by wbiuh 
tbe people of tbe plains designate the hninbk-ht«, bqt H b not 
tedf the bulk of that insect, though larger tluui the qomwtio bee 
wf Kurope. It is of a darker colour genially, 'aird-baS Ibuger 
and broader wings. Its temper is inwciblVadd stln^ venomous. 
It commonly birilds its nest under'pr^eoting ledgtfi of rock, 
overhanging steep mural precipices, in a situatiou almost inac¬ 
cessible to bears and men. The hive Contains' • large quantity 
of both wax and honey. Ttie laUer, if gathered’befhte the month 
of Bhadra, is fully equal to that of the ttomMtic bee, bat in tliat 
ami die following month, it is said to produce httexicatioa fol¬ 
lowed by stupefaction. This efilsot is, whh'teme probshUity, 
ascribed fo the bee* foedinf on tl», .ftawex-'Of a mmes of 
aconite, which is iq bloom in Ifiiadra.,si>d AsWb, i|ptt,irl»cb, 
growing high up the mountain, iy boyopd tee flight , the 
tewietUo bee. 1^« i* IHfie dt^t teftfr^tl;, the 'hm^And 
snap wigdtt fonn, valuable aeticlettof eiqi^ fo,the:pUi»*~lv&o»' ■ 
g TravfUjn IfiMaia. 


■ .Woadfdyon touch a .netteiiWlteioigt being stung by 
h^d of Ustouily.i Du tbasameto fptfe annQyap.oet,t|rid timijr 
win anyfiiing annoy you.— G^d/’U^n/Vruti. 





CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TARES 


The Euiar’s Tai.k 


Tutfeai tl'dfe obce dtrdlins; iti int country an arckdcaoju 
whd 'pUaiaked lib^tinism, witchcraft, dcfat#i- 

tion, liiwiry, sweaflng, 8tc. For paying smalJ 

or insiifBcient UUtea, alao, ana rendering amaU offer- 

h)igs,-,r..;,,„ ,, , , _ ^ 

B? nutdatlif Mc^o pUmusly to tine; 

SoEera tfaC’bant* tbam wiUi bit crook, 

, - Tii#f wtten in the arcbedeacon't l)ook ; 

•. Than Iwd h« tbnnyrb bit Janailiet'ioii 
1 ; . . . ' 1‘uwar to do.on Uiaiu >eorieeU‘un. 
lie had a Sut»psoarready to bia hand, a more Cunning 
fellow inhere was »«t in . the omntry. This man pri- 
vAtely had Ids^spi^, who <t(d4 hiih wjiere it would 
antwCr his pufp^to'frcMii^aga^t offerrdera; and 
whercTiBertines c^fd ;fiftd.on« or two 

to teach a couple ^ dewtdn HMjro. The hnaeter knew 
not always the hht gaitra SodiaBmes, with¬ 

out a legal mandate, hkawouTd Wtnmou an igntwant 
tpitn tju appear, on pam eiMwe; )a%« «i* 4tie» 

Suiafmhuf'it ahd anticehim gfeat 

feasts at the alehtHun: 

* Caaght. 


No. 849. 


Atid rij'lit as Judos bodU« |mtsc» small, ' . . 

Auil was a thief, right such a thief was he , . 

His master had but half his du£ty. 

And it BO bcfcl that once the Sutnpnour, wbo.was 
ever watching for his prey, rode forth to aupunon. axt 
old womai^*foigntng a cause against her, in Cretetr^tiUt 
he might exact a Wibe. On hhi way he saW 
before hiin.iifidbr the forest edge, a gay yeodi3ldL/‘]^c 
boro a bow in his hand, and was fumisbed with liirTciWt 
bright and keen. He wore a green courtepy; 
uppeg cloak, and upon his bead was a hat 
fringes. “Sir,” quoth the Sumpdottr,, 
well overtaken 

“ Welcome,” quoth be, '• and evwjfifodd A>1^' J ' 

IVliitber ridest thou,'widet tbki-.&HiinierAnfV* 

■Wilt thou far to-day?” .“Ihe %t^>nour ‘'Noj 

I ride to a place hgre close by, 4o mse d rent that be¬ 
longs to my lofti*’' ■ ' 'I':-*'■ V''. ■■■"‘ri 

• Ah t- art ihoc ^sir a ^fColh 

” He.durstenatfor v«iy'1Bm,Si^sbaiii« ■; 
ikiy (hat be was a Ihtfapaont, '■-ii f'; 

■''♦'Wood. ' ■■'V''' 

voi.xiv.-ai 









! . •** jQlfjwtr i'teux," qiiotU (b5# Jreomatj, lirotber, 

. flE1»it’«rt o baflifl; awttf WMwJliw.' 

■ I #m unkti»w«i, a* in I'W* cowftjjr)," , 

: :•; W rtioe ««{wiintai»e9 I vrfU i»n®«n H***'* • » ■ 

■ ", i liave aiwj »nv«r ];rwKin my clfirtj. 

If that th««li#p to come into wit 
,' All tlmll be Wnae, right m ^ou. i»iw &»«>,”, , [ 

. 1 . " Aftrci,’' qnotb tbie Sami^ue^ " by «y ri{i»b,!|‘ 

ISi^h theo takee the otker'a band kt |}ledge ofilieir 
iruU», tbat they shall be BteoTfl.brfliflweB till death; 
add. • 

. . In dalliance they rhlen forth and play. " 

'• 1*1110 iSmnpnour, who was as full of jangles 'kod of 
yiehbna ks a bird of, prey, and ever inqiimng inlOevery- 
dpw atked 

, , , *' iirolher,'’ qiuilli lio,“ where i« now your ilwelllngi 
• j Aiatther day, if tlwit l.aliould yon soccli?"J 
, , Till* .yeoman him miswer'd in softc eiieecli: 

’ *• .Ilcother,” quoth lie, " far in tlie north country, 

'' ' Wlwreat J hope sometime 1 shall thee see. ' 

Ere wo,depart 1 shall so well inform thee of it, that 
Ihdu Shalt itever miss my house.” 

“ Now, hrother," quoth this Sumpnour, “ I you pray 
' Teach me, while that we rideii by the way 
' (Shtce that ye he a bailiff. Its am 1), 

' Some subtlety,.Mul tell mo faithfully 

■ ' lu mine office how 1 may mosto win, 

And B|;iuteth not for cuusuience or for sin, * 

But ai my hrotlicr, tell me how do ye. ’ 

“ Now by my trnthc, toother mine,” s.Tid lie, 

“ As 1 sliell tel!eii,thee a faithfol talc: 

My Wages to full strait and like full sniale;§ 

My lord is tord to me and dangerous,|| 

' And mine office is Ml latoiious. 

And therefore hy extortion l live; 

Iforsooth I take all that men will me give: 

Algatesi hy ririghte or hy violenec, 

to year 1 win all my disjieiise; 

1 can no better telleii faithfully.'’ 

“ Now csrtos,'’ quoth this Sumpnour, *' so fare I, 

.1 spar^ not to taken, God it wot. 

But if it to too heavy or too hot. 
fYliat 1 may get in counsel privily, 

. No wanner couscience of (hat have J. 

Bui ftw Mxxch extortion I could not live. 01’ such 
cheats I take tmre not to be confessed. I know neither 
stoniaRh nor etansdenee; 

Well to we met, by Gnd and hy Saint Jame, 

; lint, levi toother, (ell me then thy iinme,” 

Ahd now 

.'/This yeoman gan a little for to smile: 

■ ".^rr'llrdillicr,” qiiotli to, “ will thou that I tliee toll t 
.'C'/ji am a (iciid.; my dwelling is in hell; 

^ . Altd tore I rnle ahont my purchasing. 

^• * • # 

J, hM thou ridest ftrr the same intent. 

To «idlhl*d good, thou recke^t never how; 

.•' Right ilb'jGdv I, lar riden will 1 m>w 
' ■' ^nto 'the wovWe’s enda for a jovy," 

, quo,111 the Sntnpntlur, I believed 

ygiwere A true yeuinati. Ye have a mkn's shape as well 
have ye then also in he}] a determinate figure ?” 

•.certainly,’’.^both to, " tliero have we none,* 

; We'Can take «s one; 

,%wl’^'^s#lltomiik«-youw«en.Jtotw» to shape, 

.like a man, qr like an ape; 
wtgH call toWe w go: , 

wundeifal thingvagaboud jilgglnr 
thee';. r . - 

.-r, . t Please, .- . .|,ae^ 

'.i-: ‘ ■«-' J ttifflculyha^, 
fv;. “ *■“““*' 



^tajied es (biting, 


J i 


Anil twrdie, yet can I more craA than ho.” 

. W 'W%,’‘ 4ucth the Si((ttptt0ur,,vwidb^ then'Or gone'* • 

' l»'fnn#y, atoqiertuni«art;aW)[*to 
, .; V 'f l'erfWO,;? qnqd^.hg, swdh fome mkv , . * ' 

,,, r ■ . 1 , 

■ f' But^hy dll' tliialalMHkr‘ ■-’I' i • '' ' 

mapya catat^ dettt ’ 

Saltjetbi^'fleniL '“..Bht’alia Ihiqgtodi tune;**'., 

' irtie day Is short, ’anil it is 'naesoil pritoc; , ' ‘ 

And yet »e won 1 notfaiitf in thi'a'iay':''' " '' 

■' ' T'tvin inletifl to winmhglf Ttonyi ' ' ' 

And lint intend nor thingM to dtolaret '‘i 

''F04 Igottor tnifie,-thy wit hi ajl'(eo'faare' 

To uMcntand, altbeugbT told tli«n*tltrA ')•''< '•' 

. e Bntfor ItoaMkesttriif labohren we;-^'' ' 

For sometime we to (aMdee instruments;-; 

And nieaoto to do.bis omsmandements, . . . 

'When that him list; upon Ids orethinyi,'' . .; 

In'diverse acts, and in diverse fightos , , ' t 
Withouten himVe bare no might ctoflin, . „ r 
Jf that he list to staiideii ttoren^aiu'.,;^. 

And sogietinw, at ear prtiyet, tove’iife leave ' ' 

Only the liody, and not the loiil hi (^eve; ' ’ ' ' 

tVitiiesa on lob, whom that we dideir WiW. ' '' 

And sometime bare we might liii butheiiwo, 

This is to say, on tnal and bwiy Cke, 

And sunirtime to we suffered for to seek ^ 

Uiwn a inan(^d dh his.sunl unrmi,.,- 

And not his body, and all is for tbe-iiest.. > . 

Whewto wittotaiideth our temptat'iMt, 

It is t^cause of his salrafiou; . , . 

All to it that it was not our iiitont 
He sliuuld to safe, but (hat we would.liim hciil.j 
And sometime la- we servants indO mail,' ', , 

As to (lie Arctobisliop, Saint Dtinstiiii,. 

Anil to tto Apostle, servant eke was 1 .” 

“ li'et tell me,” qnuth this Sumiinanr, “fiiilliftilly. 
Make you new kiidies thus alway 
* 01 elements?’’ The Qend answered, Nay; 

Sitmofiiiie we feign, and sometiuMi we arise 
Witli deade bodies, in full siintWy wise, 

And tjieak us rca^inobty, mill fair, uud well. 

As to the Pythoness did Samuel, 

And yet will some men say it was hot he. 

But thou wilt always know jis in any sliapc. lihou 
shall lipreafter come wlipre ihou wilt not need to leant 
of me. Thou shall study, in a red chair, of this maUer 
better than did Virgil or Dante wMle they weii 6 living. 
Now let us ride briskly on, for I will kola tbyeaiiipany 
till thou forsakest nte/’ “ Nay,'’-quoththe:Boinphtmf; 
“ that shall never happen. I’m a yeuuHin,. widely 
known, and I jiroinise tliee I will hold to my troth c. 

For though diou wert the devil SatfiauM,' ’’ 

Mytroihe will I hold to thee, tnytoothcr, ■ ■ 

As I have sworn, and each of us to other, ' • ’ >, ' -' 
* For to to (rud lirettoren in this case, 

A And lioth we go alaniteii our purchise. • , . ■ 

' Tttie t/wu thy patt, wliUi'that men wUl thee gwi/y ' 

. And I shall wine, thus may we totto Ike; .■ ,. 

And if that any of us have more thao odtcr, .. v 

Let him to true, and part it'Vith.his,toother.” ' 

“ 1 gnmte,’’ quoth (lie devil,by flay fay C' 

And wiHi that word,' flioy ridto ttofli'.tueir way.', ’■ 

. tTohoeoflO^td' .'^.^1 

AMEEICAN,.ANTI#^is,'' 


T8« largest,'ihost aacienViW^ %08t fanums of the 
Mexican teoaillis is that jiif. ■(Simjitt. Ic has. four 
stages of equal height, and its 'sidesJfnnt oxaeliy the 
four cardiau points, Jib istMe lpHMhred and myenty- 
t^bt feet iiigb, and each a|4lis Stt. the. hsto is 
Jourteen iniadred md Aeet Icm it .is 

statod cm tha topoCithm Atkitllar or^v 

i^'"’ ^ Th^'liiAklki'St'faeppoA^ Catch. 
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nally ffxi^ledi d;sdie»ted to tbe^God of ilie ^ {be 
place is notr erupted by ekwp^ It 

is also 8tKted>^t this teqfeaJli hdd‘tiOt beeti'ioA^ted hy 
tie Azteks, the rulifth'nAtidit'it tliesiWviJdf tt«s Spa- 
Jiiards, but by the ToUctR«riKbh>^%di hfeCQ *iihe. arwltng 
nation beibi«, theif :;tiinot SB# the f|iopb of the 
ai rival of the Spaniards, U had l»e% sending: five hun¬ 
dred years, tiSdcalljs or hfexVcsdpyTStnidB were 
at the same time j^mptea atid,,]bhf)&I*pisoes, add it ap*. 
' ])oar8 that the small, qb^l %t,lho top of the p^amids 
waa the principal part of theifi. j^jlbiis part, which wa.s 
the temple, has mostly, been removed and |C]riaced, as 
iit the case of the teawli of Cibeilhlat by a smatl Chris¬ 
tian church, and up (o II140 we had no idea of the form 
of these structwres at the topi But in that yOar Mr. 
Stephens, an American tiraveUeri found a weJl.^re- 
sorvftd teocalli 'ambnj^ the ruins of Ocositi^o, in tiie 
province of Chiapas ih Mexico, and it appears ^ax the 
edifice “by wiiich^tlip structure is crowpea is in a com- 
))ara(ively coodjBl.ate of prOserva^pn. ITiis edifice 
certainly diners|;rcatly from what it* wah expected to 
he, and the account of it in Mr. Strahens’ book is very 
interesting, , J'Jio ruins of Santa Cruz del Quichfi in 
Central America bear-a great, resemblance to the Ico- 
callis of Mei^ooand Chiapas, though it is well known 
tliat this town ws» a fortress,*andviiot a tem)>lc. It 
would, however, appear that the different nations who 
succi'cdcd oneaaotmer in the possession df Attaliuar. 
Imd adopted the same kind of coiistniction an their for¬ 
tifications which we find in their religious buildings. 
This is proved by the fortress pf Xodncalco, situated 
not far from the town of Cuernavaca, on the road 
leading from Mexico to Acapulco. Thi^ is an isolated 
bill, three hundred and eighty-8i.x feet high, which has 
been surrounded by .a ditch, and divided by the work 
of man iuto five stages or terraces, which are coatoS 
with masonry. The whole forms a truncated jtyraniid, 
wliose four sides exactly front the four cardinal points. 
On the top'df the hill is a flat space containing more 
than twelve acres, on which there are the ruins of a,| 
stiiall building, which may have been a kin'd of watch- 
Ijoii«e. ■ ■ ' 

Ttic> antiquities hiiherto noticetl differ in character 
vm-y much from those of the Old World, except that 
llumboklt finds a resemblance between the Mexican 
teoGalhs «md dome of the pyramids of Sakkarah in 
Egypt.-'Butihere are also ruins of buildings, which 
evidently..have; not been very different from tliosc 
erected rn severahparls of Europe. At the time when 
Humboldt visited .^erica only one group of ruins of 
this description appears to have bwn known in Mexico, 
at Mitla or MigtuUan, south-east of Oaxaca, which go 
under the name of the Palace, and of which be gAes 
i-jither a detailed dqsonption. But since he wrote ^js 
‘ V^iewa ofth^ Cor^lerss,' &c., numerous ruins of this 
kind have been disebvered. It does not, however, ap¬ 
pear ttiat, with thgexc^pUoh of the ruins of Mitla, any 
of this deKfipflo^ii'liiive been found in Mexico, or in 
ihe comatry .^c^tjOf tB4 isthmus of Tehuantepec, nor 
on (bis isthmus itself; th^ lie to the east of it, in coun¬ 
tries which may be consmere'd as forming parts of the 
]ieinnsu]a of VucatM. Mr; Stephens visited forty- 
four anctent.'>i^4i, tmiigH his'Stay iff tiae country was 
short. He is of 0 ];mioti. that them structures were 
erected by the ancestms df the pf^nt population, and 
at a 'period HtUe atit(wtoX':to< the prriralof the Spa¬ 
niards; Sad the ‘ippfeat' uamher of tlm num certainly 
favodW'his dpiaidh,' It Is wot kfiowa htw .mstDy there 
may be in othmi^1pitttdef"lbe cduntryv hgt they aie cesN 
(a'ufif-very ntrineMMiS |>ei|veen’-19°’4fi'itad'2^45'raad 
especially batwetyi 2(P. 20^, 

Mwndgeof iia'lliimej^ta^r^ 

from wcat-np(;ihii»:dst tp * Alp^ the 

southern base of this yidgo groups of Thins o«cut at 


distances of five or six ran«»4ro» ^ ap¬ 

pear to form a continuous smies. wllbe'ji'rtd™ most 
nummousat Uxmdl; Kabdh,Gabnak Kewiekv £><thpahk,,:.‘ 
and Chicben.Thougli no rdins of cdnsiderahlo ttx- 
tent appear on the sbotes of the Bay of Cati^ttcby, 
some are found on those of tbe Bay of Honduras.tft Ts-', 
loon ( 20 “ 12? JN.'Ut.),and'in its heighbovghodldiy?T»*i- 

car, fioine incohsmerable ruins exist in the' iiimud of ' 
Kaitkun,<notfar from Cape Catoclie, the most 
eastern Mint of Yricatan#' ' * >. . 

•Travellers call these anti(}uilies ruins of cities* pros 
bably ^pnder ttie first impression which such cxteiisiyo 
remains make on. those who see tlicni. But whenever 
ili^tyhave taken the trouble lo niakeapknpf thcruuia 
it is found that there is only a small nutuyer of buil<k 
ings. There is always orie building df giei^ extent,' 
ratfaA resembling tbe palaces of Europe than toinmoti 
dwelling-houses; and this edifice has received differ¬ 
ent names. At some places it is called ibe ‘Governor’s 
House, and at others the Cacique's. ^Hnusp. This 
edifice cxhUiits a great quantity of architectural em¬ 
bellishments. There are columns of different wizmi 
corridors, paintings, ornaments in stucco; Stc; Tltd 
front of tlu! building is three hundred feet king,, and 
its width frequently exceeds two hundred feet., The 
whole is so disposed as to form tliree or four tcrraoe.s, 
the top of the whole being a large level space canati- 
tuling the roof, which is enclosed with a low wall. The 
front of thfisc buildings is generally ornamented with 
numerous scnljitures. This edifiee is evidently the 
principal object in every group of ruins. It is sur¬ 
rounded by several other buildings, the ua? of which 
has not been ascertained. Among those outbuildings, 
as it were, sonietnncs an edifice is founS which, accord¬ 
ing to our ideas, may have been a temple; but nothing 
has been produced which proves them to have been 
places of public worsbip. Generally there is one; and 
sometimes two pyramias near the palace, but 'even 
tlieir use is uncertain. 

Tlte most famous of theso ruins are those of^ the city , 
of Palenqup, as it is called, which lie near the boundary- 
line between Mexico and Central America; Tliese. 
ruins wore discovered in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and from that time it has been always s(atc(|y 
that they cover a 8]>ace of six leagues in' circuiulerence, 
and contain public works of great magnificence. Wc 
now know that tlie ruins consist only of a large build¬ 
ing called the Palace, and four or five other buildings 
of inferior size, in a tolerable state of presen^ion. With 
the remains «>f a few otliers so utterly dilapidated that 
it is impossible to say what they have been. The 
palace stands on an artificial elevation of ah. oblong 
form forty feet high, three hundred and toil feet in 
front and rear, and two hundred and sixty feet on each 
side. The palace itself stands with its face to the east, 
and measures two hundred and twenly-eiglit feet in 
front by one hundred and eighty feet deep. The height 
is not tiioKSithan twenty-five feet, and it h^,a„b.road 
projecting cornice of stone all round. There. 'sg,e ho 
windows. The; front contains fourtc|en qpc^hgB,re-. 
semjbhng gates, each about nine feet wide/aha the 
intervening piers are between six and seven fd^ USdei 
The yuildihg is constructed of stone, -witli'hiiqillf of 
lime and sand, and the whole tfroi^ bas pneh ima co¬ 
vered with stucco and painted.- Tbd 'Orna¬ 

mented with spirited fighres in bawu'eliti^ Ijtfiit only six 
of them remain. The outer wpBs of -thiC ;|ialhhe>'hs it 
were, are formed by two patalli^ CofHdors running . 
leog^wise on All tiio four sidea::^;t}i«y.AT»ab(nrt 
feet wide. 'Phe floors are of ccmentv'Al hard as . 1% , 
Iwst in the temmns of Ron^ baths and ciet^s,,, 'Ilah ' - 
space enCknnd by; these ‘ehmdors contains mweour^ 
yards, Mphritted^’fiem one apothcr by corridorajaf lesa 
extent, severhT Sets of apartments, but conhcctei agun 


fiA4; 




^ ;’tbe !^j^.tSdr«"'«n'd 

autnber of "th« kparMtea^ ^^oedift tirehty. The btw* 
relidii'in stucco and m tlcntS', ife thf'court-yards of the 
{ttlsec. attract attentioti |tart]y on account of the^iuan- 
i^da-pklofa they arc cxecftted, and partly on account 
jiifthe i^l^ W iihe 0^tes. ' In' One of the cotirt-yards 
» a tower whose base is thirty feet square; it has thr^ 
l^nieSf and is conspicuous for its height and propor¬ 
tions. N«sr^ contiguous to this great palace is one 
Of hn^iOr dimensions. It staitds on a pTramidal sthic- 
wrd one hundred and ten |fecP high on the hlope. This 
building is seventy-six feet, in front and tifeiSty-five 
feet deep. It haS five doors .and six piers, all stOBding. 
The whole front was richly ornamented in stircdo, and\ 
tba corner piers are covered'witii biero^yp^ics, each' 
of which contains ninety-six squares. Besutes these, 
tyfo tahleu, there are ip the corridqro of the in||rior 
three others, likewise covered with hierogly^ioa 
The other two or three buildings' are less remarkable, 
hut they also contain a few bas-reliefs of value. All 
tiicse buildings stand on, the tfip of arfifidhli ' uionnds 
resembling pyramids, and the slopes'of these niOupds 
haye evidently been faced with stone, which, however, 
has been thrown dowh by the grOwth of the trees which 
now cover them. 

The ruins of SanlatCrq* del Quichd arc connected 
with the conquest of this part of the country b^ the 
Sfianiarda, and are therefore the only remains which 
have an historical value. They are situated near 15® 
N. lat., at the soulliern extremity of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. Those ruins are far from being extensive, 
and very little remains of the work erected by the 
natives before the arrival of the Spaniards, for the 
purpose Of rendering tliis place impregnable. These 
ruihs.areon a hill with a fiat summit, which is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by deep ravines. A ))art of one 
of the ravines is stated to have been made by the 
n|tivi«; and it is said that upon it forty thousand men 
had beeii employed at one time. The flat top of the 
hill was once occupied by the palace of the kings of 
l^nicho. by a seminary or military school, and other 
butmrngs nelohgihg to -the royal bouse of that name, 
biirai'present nothing is found there c.xcept confused 

* nd shapeless masses of ruins. 

The last-mentioned antiquities are the work S)f the 
Tolptits, a nation which appears to have once been 
ill pnasessjbn of nearly the wliole of the Mexican 
latbiltips, and which even at the arrival of the Spaniards 
the predominant nation east of the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, where the kingdoms of Qnicli6 and 
ICa^diequii wvm the most powerful states. It is 
stabd that the Tolteka had attained a higher degree 
Of ClvUt7.ation than the Azteks, and the ruins of their 
l^htings afip^^f confirm this opinion. It is bow- 
problematical if the ruins found cast of die 
ij^hmds of Chiquimula belong to the same people, as 
thOv ^e’dietihgulshed from all other American anti- 
i^ry marked characteristics. TJie most ex- 
ieMVe' of thes® rgitis, and certainly the most re- 
UMwItble^afe.thoee pt the city, of Conan, which are 
ofi t^ .bangs of the river of Uie sarne nanie, which 
thh riVer hCotas^a lroia tim south. This city was 
’ m iltitin^ce at the time of the arrival of the ftpaniards. 
lihd^'triib destroyed by them on account of aniufuft'rec- 
tiphi Which happened among the natives some years 
.thdy bad submitted to the foreignerai. At 
mnnan habitulon u found ainohg the ruins, 
l^d'tho whole site of the town is over^wn witif.larAe 
tree* ;aj»Ui nj^rwood. .The ruins are d^aereed 1 oVgs a 

t ip» in length aha fivehtuidre^ 

the remains of i^tlg snil 
m«»ivc, hwwn Stol^ 

a 1 tar^,i 4 WPiw vtie is sculptured on 


snd'the'.’tbp, and of a fconsideralMfe: nh'ihber of sioh'f 
idols, iPort 'of the'm'^hi. rtariding, though a few lia'Ve 
fallen to ^OunA' Th^e id^ ^v» the shaphpf 
columns knd jd'h ffoih t'wOJve.to'tw'enty feef lit^. 
They arecovered With sedt^res on all (oat 
sides, tirdm^e oase tb the Ybp.' Thh sculptures are 
very rich, and made with great art and laboivr. Tliey 
are all of a single block or stone. Most of them pre¬ 
sent a'human figure fantastically dressed and adorned, 
but they differ greatly in design. In a few the backs 
and sides are covered witii hieroglyphics. , Tho altars 
ate also of a single blOcdc of atone. They arc in 
general tiola so richly orhamepted as the idols. The 
set^ture on the best preserved of these altars is in 
.hailrelief, and this is the only specimen of Uiat kind 
Of Soulnture found at Copan, all the rett being in hold, 
aito-rihevo. Itia six feet square and four feet high, 
and the top ia divided into thirty-six taMets of hiem- 
glynhfcsi The' ai^es of- Jhis altar are covered with 
BtUHptures reprOsdhtibg gach four human figures in 
sitting attitudes:, *Thctw. arc petihai^ no ruins w'liich 
snow, great^ art and mgennity ami more labour tlian 
the ruins of (jopdn, and .they in these respects be 
ctrtnnared wlljt the temples of Efephanta and Ellora 
in Hindustan. It that blher:ruiiis of a similar 

description occur iii ^lis part (rf €«titral America. 
We know at,)ea^hat sojne jjdols qf atone are found 
at a place ,^Ued i^irigua, which' .jib situated on the 
banks of tbe river M6tagoa,.i^venlil miles east of Kn- 
cuentros, 'vVtiich is the place 'where the river is reached 
by the great road leading from,'the port of Ysabal to 
the town of Guatemala. The idols are exactly in the 
same style as those of Copan, but they are two or 
three times as* high. At this place ia also found an 
obelisk, or rather a carved stone, twenty-six feet abo\'c 
th<! ground and probably six or eight feet under. 
The sides represent figures of men, and are finely 
sculptured. , 

It is probable that other ruins will be found in the 
dliites of Honduras and Nicar^ut^ as these couhtrSes 
Soo, at the time of ihe Spanish invasion, were inha- 
bit<Hl hy nations which were notsavagOB, but acquainted 
with some of the arts of civilized l|fe. A modern 
traveller slates that as far south as thC district of 
(Jhontales, which lies north-east of the ^ke of Nica¬ 
ragua. monuments of antiquity exist, but; lie gfVes ho 
description of them, nor does he sta^b qf Vrliat those 
monuments consist. Tnrther to the qMt gnd In thC, 
state of Costarica and on the IstbutOB brP^gma no 
monuments have yet been discovered, aod it is not pro¬ 
bable that such relics will be found, as this part , of 
America was inhabited st tiie arirlvaVof the Spaniar^b, 
by tribes which had scarcely, etperg^U from the lowest 
stjUo of civilization. No-antiCnt monuments gr.e met 
with in the republics of.Venezvttla «md New Granada, 
though it is certaia that the Muy8cas,b paliou ,inhabiit 7 
ing the table-land of Cuhdinitp)arca,.pr 
had made considerable progr^^iU clvlluiatitih.' Tnero 
arc, however, a few. antient e^egS Hcuajlqr, ami 
on the table-land of Quito. Not fair li^i^’iil!6 V<uc»nu 
of Cotopaxi are tbe.r.uixtii a larj^ "l^i%^ ^lied 
the Palace of the lutm N bs abapa^ mea«Uj|^ en 
eac:h side about fhir^ yards, »aa bt hm fopir doors, 
The interior is divided into eight apartpedts, three of 
which are .still in tolerable preserv^Uop. Not far from 
the .,taQuutrin*p<>P8 pf. is called,, the. 

ifoi^esB. of C,atisu'» a.cohosting of.'ji^.wall qf 
vci^ large stouca about’j|v«i 'or six yards high.' It has 
au pvai lonn, of wb^di. the .axis is nearly forty 

feet long. A modern travaUer' meotiaps an anuent 
fortresa. called. Hiukhay,' siiiha^ hot far from the 
town'of Jagpt in ParVr^hi|^. ^ineea^ a great degree 
of mimiqr archiliecturef i» rqjidly going to d^ 
cay. The antient peittviap monuineua arc noVlikn 
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t^oae pf Central «C^ Tliine ^ .alsn t]ie niiiW 

Md^rii^ ornamenl% b«t by eoliosy.an^ twtna in the lemtr country alon^ tbn. Fawo, btti *»'’y 

|B proved ^ t|«; gre^ road of the IncMi. funaipg.f «re in such n fctate that no tnwellcr htt ^thouglU it 

l(^itQ to Cuzco and fa{ther aoatli^^i! .and^J^ < ms^,^ to give ug a deetaiptiiin! .iOf 

fcitggy stone buildinga wiiidi are dimt^d nWr i K*i<n«r in Bjsjwstl nor m Fuaguay and the afateff^dwa 

tnOUQtainous countries eaicloged. hyt^e.rnnjl^nf .1 have,wt^ntmonaoieiita been diacoveti^. ‘'■> 
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EAST BASI^M HALL, NOUFOLK. 

TriE richly decorated gtmJtnics of the Tudor period 
aflbrd, ll(;rbap^ the choicest examples of the ornamented, 
domestic arehitptetore of England. The policy of the 
Tudors led them to discourage every attempt to render 
the houses of their gubjects warlike eillicr in reality or 
in appearance. Accordingly instead of “castellated 
mansions,*’ such as that at Iicrstmonceaivx, which we 
have ietently described, more peacefni-looking edifices 
were rdised, wlK»e picturesqueness was owing rather 
to'theiir more varied outline, and richness of detail, tliaiJ 
to tlj.e battlenimian aftd towers which formed so impor¬ 
tant a part of the Older piles. Brick was now the chief 
material used m ^'e construction of the mansion of the 
noble, or of ihe wealthy country gentleman and to 
this material WM givbii * degree of beauty that has fiot 
since been rivalled. The bricks were shaped in mouhls 
of various foritii, and 's&haelimcs they, were carved 
when placed in tbeii'Frhper situation. Of these en¬ 
riched britfk Miucturds ^veral remain, more or less 
perfefct; tbd’fi«<^ii»erhkp8i of the earlier ones is that 
at East %x?dffolki d county extremely rich in 

matioTial dhd ’htWiddl r«ddeiiceB. 

East PUul iatittiated about four miles uofth 

of FaifftlBimi ^tWpen Akt town and Walsingharo. 
It was the mmidr-iioiisd Or Wolterlon in East Bwbam, 
arid iaamti'dtEmos cyiM Wod^toh^HaU, tliough East 
Basham HMl » its'Th® 
manor of Woimrtanis te ‘ D«|iie*day-Book' 

as beldnkihc to one Beimer, pmbiUyVsitys Blomefietd 
CHikt ofIwfolk ’), BeidOr dd ^tmcouii^a foUower ©f 
the Conqueror, who had much land granted t© Mm in 
th^ parts. ThdroiBMWfml’fim^cWBgej^ 
uhfU in tholQthOf ti:mtr^L it‘htsespm 
John Wodc. in 

nipg df the reigtt -qf H«my VIIL# srheS lt|»l»#n»to 


the possession of Kir Henry Formor, who married 
Margaret, the widow of John Wode, bis son Roger 
Wode dying without issue. 

This Sir Henry b'ermor is thought by BlomefieW to 
have built the mansion, but it appears from the charac¬ 
ter of the architecture on the south side, and the occur¬ 
rence of the arms of Henry yil.’bver the gateway and 
elsewhere, that it was begun bciore bis tune, Tlierw 
can be little doubt indeed that it was commended in 
the reign of Henry VII., probably towards the Close of 
it, and completed in that of his successor. RCpton, in 
Brayley’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities,’ fixes the date of its 
erection at 14it0-1540, m liich is probably correct; llm 
bay window in the hall bore the date 1538. The buildf 
ing is quadrangular, enclosing a court-yard, and has 
been of large size. On the south side the entrance is 
by an elaborately ornamented gatehouse (represented 
with a portion of the south front in the engraving), 
which, like tbo rest of the building, is of brick, with 
stone dressings. The gateway is A handsome,spttCilftCit 
of the architecture of thd^later English of perpendKt^lw 
style. In the earlier domestic edifices the atvfepf a^pir, 
tecture was quite distinct from that adopted in ewiew- 
astical structurfs, but after the uses of defensmt 
had ceased, the architects borrowed m«CM 
ornament from the churclies, and aUhOugh.thm’e ws^ 
still q, wide distinction Uetwern them, ytJt th 
ofth© arches of the windows and dpprw^yii thete W^ 
a much greater approximation ,llmft fdnnerly. Thfe 
ddimway closely resembles many of fhoee helpuglng u>' 
the chapels and churches of thW tlijitf. The arch' is 
enclosed wHhin a label, attd, the ’spaharels are filled 
tvith shielifo on whibh, hktrfSi'befeh the family arrtw'. 
Over the arfch are vestigeaol the atitfts of Himry VIL,' 
with his suppwfteri tlw gjjwhiinind and griffin; .the 
rtor6chU»,ao'cdaiipiidp in hiilfbttjldii^, ik on ^b 
above th€'»uFj^^y(4 .and,is isl(io,i together ww lae 


bi»; _ 

isG^. jrifftB ofnKe T^fi^ pori^Q^ Of the 

Hpprbin-iAtedr to thcf twtdetide fare Im 

bMUtlftii than the gatehouse,' aad' are tn»ch i^he}* 
'bhiohis'of firttis and other decorations being 
dvhrywhore lAvUlily distilayei}. Of thfe beanrt and. 
Spiendour of the older portion of the 'h'uilding this 'ed*.' 

trin convey some notion; tliO lafor PMf is not 
less adorned. ' In.'these brieV liiaMums. the chimney- 
shafts «rero made promiaent^feati}r<», hy their being 
constructed id laige. siz?, mdeb dtiiainented,'’atM 

rapit^d .together. A very handsoniO stack of ten 
.^m^yi la shown in the cngi-aving, and others of 
dlrtei'eot fbnh and differently enriched occur in other 
parts 'of the edifice. The gateway on tlie opposite siile, 
and irtticli directly faces that above deBcribcd, is of a 
iatcr date, having bc<?n built by Sir Hi-ury Fcrmdr in 
■therelg'n of llcuiy VUI.: it is even more elaborately 
de^raten than the oilier. Henry's arms are over the 
Aud on the sides are shields of lhe,,Fcrmor 
«ms; on each side;^ of the entrance archway was “a. 
wildj itiati, or giafit, as janitor, armed with a club.” 
Tb'e^' figures wore csirvcd in brick, but only sliglit 
fragtneirts of them remain now. 

■ 'where uuiiyurcd by tiian, *110 carved brickwork is 
still sharp and perfect, hut little however is so left. 
The house is quite a ruin; the lodge-gate and a few of 
thSjtyooniS oil the north side are used as a farm-house. 
(3|,,1hd internal splendour there are few traces; the 
ivuidows were originally filled with stained glass, ami 
a good deal of it remained in Rltmicfield’s time, but all 
Of tiiwly all Is gone now. The great luiU and other 
principal rooim^were no doubt on a seajo of splendour 
. I'prrespbn'dent to that of the c.'ctci'ior portions rciiiHin- 
ing, and often witni'sscd those" joyous festivities with 
urhicb we are accustomed to associate such rooms, 
put ,111 has long been otherwise, though the date when 
.. it fell into disuse as a residence dues nut exactly mi- 
pear. ft has however long been a ruin, and iiart of the 
' ftvrip-bhildings are said to have been const nicted out 
of iu tnaterims. The house is quite devoid of liistori- 
eal interest: nor have its owners acquiied a ]ilace in 
other than local reward. Its interest arises from its 
■htiiisg so beautiful a specimeu of the manor-house of 
an (ud Etlglisli gcnlhmiaii of the highest class. 

BIVISION OK EMPLOYMENTS. 

'■ fAtiriilKSd from'Tli« PaltiSsal I>icHat>»r]i.’] 

Trk comhination for a common 'Miject, succeeded by 
n division of employments, pervades every process of 
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ahhift i Ae Pdts-'tti dry lhd.ii»ikir tW othefs afe W. 


gaged in dli9po^ug^ioltbh.^h. .,^ , , 

As labour'IS pie fdt 'pf^ ma^ it desifable tliat his 

labour should be as prodoctivp as possible^ ur .Pr^t 
thut thetora of his'enjoyments shoui^LeAceed that , of 
.his endidrance. . This Result is aiLtidij^.by sevora] pi.en. 
'coiohihittg their labour lor one ,oh}ec.t,. ’ai>id. .poshing 
difi'ereut:employments for their r^proc^ beh^t, in' 
'Stead of ,edoh man louring indepciiqeii.Uy dor Iiunself 
•and employing hiins'erf'in the'afih^. nianncr as all 
other men.. A.division of employrot^,..therefore, is, 
not only a natural .indent pi labopr, opt is .ah.iin- 
portant ausAliary of pumiui enjoyment. , The .iiicahs 
by ^’hicb it adds tb the efficacy of labour are, described 
by Adaqi Siuilli to bo—Isf, ap .“increase .of deileri^ 
ill every particular workinanj**. 2ndly, ’'‘thc saving oif' 
the time which is commonly:Itffit in passing fioni .one, 
species of work to ahofher aiid. ,SrdJy, “ the invenT 
tioii of a great number of machines which fscijitate 
and abridge labour, and enable onpamau to do. tlic. 
Work of mant;” lb which n*ay be , Hided, 4lhly, the 
separation wfiich it causes between labour and Uio 
direction of labour ; Qllily, the power ^which it gives of 
using inacliincry effectually, when invented; (tilily, 
the opportunities of exchange which it affords and tlie 
means of avairmg>yurse}ves of the enydyffients arising, 
from the natural cajmbiliiics of the soil, climateii situa¬ 
tion, or mitNrral productions of different parts of tlie 
world, and of the peculiar aptitude of their iubabitants 
for various kinds of industry. 

1. The superior dexterity of workmen qngaged ex¬ 
clusively in one gccnpaliun is iiqiversmly known. 
“ Use is see.ond nature,'’ and when a man luis been 
long accustomed to a particular eiiiploynieut, not only 
has he acquired great de.xterity, but Lis mind appears 
iS be endowed with faculties sjiccially adapted to his 
business. Tlie jockey seems to have been born for 
the saddle; the sailor for the shllp: both are active, 
istclligcnt, dexterous: hut fancy their ocoujiations 
jjxchatigcd or combined 1 the sailor in the saddle, the 
jockey at the helm; or both alternately riding the 
favourite horse at Ncwroaikct and furling the top- 
gallants of a Ihrqe-decker at Spilhoad I Tiie constant 
exercise of the faculties in any act or business gnes 
tlioni an ajititude for it, which to others is a matter of 
astonishment. The eye and the. hand ^pcrforih their 
oSlccs with sucli precision and rapidity, tliat their 
prork seems sponlaueouR, as it .jvere, and ipdejienilcnt 
of the will of the workman, Wi|:i.mnt deliberation, 
almost without care, the business ^ done j .and done 

. ...-, better tb;in others could do it with the, greales.t pains. 

human industry, and increases iu variety and com-iAll processes of art and msnufaclurci and tlie daily 

-VPIfn llbO crmurtli stP SMarttiwaftcxvs * rVvvA ,>vi* aV... f_^ _0.1.1- -a,-*.,.'_.a. 


piexity with the growth of civilization.* 'Opo of the 
cairtiest forms of industry is Uiat of flBhing,%n(l none, 
perhaps, e.x.empliflc8 more aptly the mode in which 
labour is wecessarily applied to the purposes of life. 
A hian d^Htous of building a fiBliiiig-Loal may cut 
doWn a’lfue, Witljout any assisianee fronisblhers, and 
may even liew it into shape: hut if it be larger than a 
mere catwie he cannot, by his own strcitgth, remove it 
.from^ the spipf <ro 'Which tlie ttec had fallen, and launch 
it ujion the ua. To effect this, others must combine 
thffir strength with hii To manage a boat the liiour 
u of mo^ tbah one man is ordinarily require^ atm die 
R 'larger iiie boat the greater must be the number, who' 
l^ednibiPer'Id navigate it. If they paddle or roiir It theTr 
^JahpMf l^eimply cuinhi{ted for one purpose and ih ope 
that one, instead of rtiwiing, mhy pro-: 
/ . A* fl*® art of ha>^auon iia- 

muUlplieAilnadffitiou' to' 
re eite**® WMablnstihu of men iii imrsuit of tlw 
, f ubJecti^wditeHiity of employments ensndi. In 
Beaiffi^erjr;%itne attend to the nets, others to 
sails; 'in«f'’tm*'raciT return to limd.'ronH* arrd'hge 



exjfbricncc of aU men, cdufirpi tips. statement aa an. 
UMucstionable fact. The. advantages of peculiar 
skill are that inon can work better and faster, that tlie 
products of.,their labour are more valuable aud mure 
abundant, and that their contrihuimns. to the.fmnciai 
stock of the world’s enjoyments,*^© rouUiplied, 3y 
following out these, ad vantages Uirou^alt* thoif rcia- 
tions, they will h® found to he the .{VAUMy: .^urce of 
wealth; aiid, in..*moral pointpf viei|y,..t'he inittacause 
of social progriissandof toe 'devclpptqmi^pf the hlgiicst . 
facuUtcB of man, ^ , , ,, , 

•2. “The Mviug of time wiimli Is cpmiponly tost.jn 
passing from species of work to anuthec*’ enables 
a man who Is constantly euge^d. in anp pra^Bstb per¬ 
form more, work than OiB woii^have been. at)|e to get ' 
ibtotigli in the course df a .day, if hq 
quirea to change his employ'menL, , 'JSor thjs reason, as 
we^ al-qn iukiount of })^ ;;ii%i1^,>diTi8iM qf c&ptoy- 
m^ts makes his iahonf:?^e.ii>Wuctiyfe. •, ’, 

S: Tlie in^ett^oo,,^ i* *he most 

OTWlive auxiliary oTlabottr, Mw. it is nccossarily.pro- 
uieted by r division of ifiiiploytoents. Those who arc 





constiintly attending to one biuincss or dc8cri|}Uon 
lu^>ur must becoins best acquainted ttltli its 
mcnts—tlieir pbscrvatiun and experience arc conceft>- 
(tilted lipcrn it—their interest urges'them to fitcll^tate 
tiibir own exertions, lloiv many inventions aii^ dlic to' 
workmen employed in manual labour the history’od’ 
the sieam-ctigine and of tlie cotton^*nufiict«jte '.wiU 
furnish exat^les; but It is not in'th^ cSse of.^^orK'r 
men alone that division of eniployhicnfs ftcllitaics irt- 
vention. ’ Their employers alsdhave their whole minds 
b(?nt upon improving their hifciriess; and-amidst the' 
multiplication of trades arisecugineerSand niachjnisis, 
wliose solo business it is to'construct, improvb, and 
invent machinery, aided by all tlie lights of theoreticalJ 
sinence; And this leads us to the fourth advantage of' 
a division of employments. , < - '' 

*4. If all men were doing the satp’e thing, and work¬ 
ing for themselves unaidca by others, their condition 
would never be ithproyed ; but by following particular 
occupations, those who exert, most skill and industry 
produce more tlifn they require for^Iieirpwn subsist¬ 
ence, and reserve a fund for tlie employment of others. 

And thus tiiere grows up from the miost of the people 
a class of employers iv’ho direct the labour of others. 

Until labour is so directed and maintained by the pre¬ 
vious accumulation of capitaKjtis ramparatively in¬ 
effectual ; and wMle a division of dfiiployments is a 
])Owcrfu] agent 'tii''producing capital, the latter, in its 
tuiii, facilitates a further subdivision, without it, 
indeed, a system of division can only be Carried out 
i in perfectly and to a very smai! extent. The growth 
of capital aho gives to many men the glorious privi¬ 
lege of leisure, exempts tliem from the necessity of 
laboui, and leaves them free to study, lo»reflect, to ob¬ 
serve, to reason and investigate. From this class arise 
men of science and of letters—philosophers, statesmens 
liistorians, poets. And even with these the apporiion- 
luent of a peculiar province gives power, to their 
inimls, and expands tneir knowledge. Their natural 
talents are developed, and tlieir aptitude for particular 
]ntrsuits becomes as conspicuous in intellectual industry^ he could nut gain a livelihood, and thereforohe sells 


.a« that of other men in manual operations. 

fi. Ailiitn Smith speaks of the importance of a divi¬ 
sion of employments as leading to the invention of 
niHctiincry, but passes over its utility in using machi¬ 
nery effectually, when invented. Every part of a. large 
machine requires workmen whose solo business it is to 
work in unison with its peculiar movement. So dis 


racter—that in all large manufactures there is an ex¬ 
tensive vocabulary of names by which operatives work¬ 
ing in the very saftie factory arc distinguished.* With¬ 
out such a subdivision of peculiar employments tjie 
most tngeUious machine^ would be useless: and thus 
while machinery mulliplicsdistinct operatiohs of laboui, 
(hey are, in their turn, essential to its efficacy. 

6. Adam Smith assigns the origin of a division of 
t'mploymenta to the •• ttiicking disposition” of mankind 
—to their ‘‘propensity tdtrhcK; barter, and exchange 
one lliing'for another* (book; i. ch. ii.). Tin's -.love of 
barter, however, is-only, a tecmidary cause; men have 
no natural’ taste for It; but use it as a means of obtain-^ 
ing the various bbjms which they desiye. If* they 
could obtain them without the trouble of ba.rtcr, they 
would unquestionably not follow barter as an amuse¬ 
ment, aUy more tliafa they wouSd work if (hey could 
get what ihOy wanted vitnOut labour. So far, . 01 ^ 1 , 
from tlic triickihg'dispOrition of men beini tlie 
of a division of eiiapkiynmuts, it wdtild (to i ^ 

* A 'edriotw etamnie will'lsi in the au»(>KedtQ 

(lie ‘Report df thw CkiniRrmlon'^biii Franii>-'^or1j_Kmii(*i«j,' “ 
anil laimennu otbos in tits Atotaot of ike 

Cammismoiierg—coaotie* Of XeUictUfer, 
of Yorksliiri^ Snsi ' 


[ dwiwon. qf eraplBymeuts is .rather 
''of comteerbe. For if all men ' 

manner and produced the same thui^,^'re. would IbO- 
nothing to exchange: but as soon as meja' learn .hJ qc.- 
vqte tliemsdlves to (he production of pne o^mediiy«. 
the'whole of which they cannot ccinsume, ib.^ mual 
exObangc tlie produce of their labour with p(bcj%,wl|<>' 
htiVe been producing objects which they dpsirc Jto'fiqs- 
sesB. This Is an intelligible origin of barter an(l.'cou); 
ro'ercc-^honsislcnt with ^thc. natural propensjfjtles; pl[v . 
nniiikind, and not requirpigdbr its support the sti^tiib^;. 
hypothesis that men have an innate disposition tp • 

But a division of employments, like barter, is itself hiH, 
a secondary cause; and both alike must nUimately h'd 
referred to the one original cause of all foruuilof W . 
diiStry—the desire of mankiml to possess Variop* en*' 
joyrhi^nts which arc only td^ gained by labour^ 

Having^ thus hastily cnunieratod the several ways ip- 
which a division of employments, adds to the.e^^cjyu 
human labour, and increases the eiijoymenis (tf 
113 inquire in what manner it is restrained and liinUedv 
It may be collected from several of the preceding fe-t 
marks, (hat tlm power of distributing men ioio parti-; 
cular omployracnts must be limited by.tlie eittppt of 
the market in which the produce of their labour may 
be exchanged. When there are Uo means of eJtchang-, 
ing, men must provide evcrythit\g for tbemselyes that 
they require; a{i.d there is no further division of em¬ 
ployments than' that which necessarily takes place in 
families, and in the most simple forms of industry. So, 
in every degree in which the situation and circum¬ 
stances of men give facilities of exchange, do particular 
employmmitS^'becomc assigned to individuals. A vil- 
liigc draper sells all kinds of drapcry,*together with 
hats, shoes, coals, smock-frocks: nay, in some villages 
lliero is but one shop, in which nearly every kind of 
trade is carried on. In a populous city, on (lie other 
hand, trades are almost indcnnitely subdivided. And 
wliy is this i' Solely because of the extent of the mar¬ 
ket. In the one case, if a man sold nothing hut hats. 


coats, smock-frocks, shoes, and all kinds of drapery— 
evei J ibing, in fact, which the people round about him 
are likely to buy. In tbe other case, tliere is so large 
a demand for hats, that a man can g^in a better livcTir 
hood by the exclusive sale of them, than by a hetero¬ 
geneous trade like that of the village shopkeeper.,. 

But while, by means of exchange, employments arc 


tinet nre these various processes—so diverse their cha- [thus subdivided, the labour of many men is most effi¬ 


ciently combined in producing particular results. Tlio ; 
combinations of industry for one object are often tndy 
wuiiderfu], while the employments of those wbo .aro 
really co-o]icratlng wilh one another are so distinct, 
that they gre wholly unconscious of any combination 
at all; nor ' is‘ their, combination at once perceptible to 
others. If you ask a man ” who mado his coat ? ”-<-iie . 
will naturally>nswcr “his tailor.” But sisk him.to,' 
enumerate the persona who had contributed to its pro-, 
duction, and he will pause long before he attempts any . 
answer, howcver.incompletc. Ho will be reminded of, 
tlie grazier, thb shepnerd, the woul-salesqiKih. the 
various workmen in the cloth factory—Uie,%qt(on- 
makers, the inamiracturers of silk, and thread, .atiad. . 
needled; but still the catalogue will be imperfect . fii 
producing the raw materials, and in coh»^h^,*elling, 
and .m^ii^ufecturiitg them, the diversUkpf toufialiuns 
is tMtrdordinai’ily great. Each his own 

builness,;. and scarcely thinks of it« reli^oBS to the 
business of other people; and yet all aTfrco-pperiUing in ■ 
the most effectual f 9 r.^e most .uerieet and eco- . 



chaugc of business which allmd drcqm^auces may 


. TSE pEsnst 

Frauirc; snK i«cooi»i^ grei^ xanerr i» 

wLcil tJ» 4*»9»in4,*wiu^ kind <*f 

iionr is rc<hiceJ. Of tb'w ^Uon t«9 
%^rers of EngUnd an4 
'miMlie, who are said to bav« 
i>JoyB»eiit bylbe extetwkm of 

^V&^nVeduced to great diatrieii w in 

ttirjw otOPinyinent there was to onfl UieiQ. 

frkuj in power-loom weaving.' On ^imn- 

trafyji the tranntion from one^mployment to the other.' 
ivouki have been perfectly natural; but they' prefh^eil 
tlwir independent life to the discipline ofAfactoly, and 
that and other reasons persisted in continuing ki 
tlmlr <dd trade. In the mean time thotkaiids of algri-,' 
cttUnfal labourers and their families, whfflte occitpakOM ■ 
had been totally dissimilar, llopked ttilo the roadufimP 
twwng districts, and readily learned theii* new bu^ncss* 
TOs eaarople, therefore, instead of fuitaining .-the. 




• ..’[JfdiijtSS, 


oK^ijm, proves that a division of employments dbpa | 
lint (Hiible men. so much as might be exjKicted, frofn 1 
transferring Itocir labour to other departments of in-'l 
dtistry, Whenever a sufficient inducement,attracts them, i 
But any interruption or change in the ordinary course 
Of industry is necessarily productive of temporary 
sitg’ering to the wording classes, from whatever cause 
it may arise ; and an alteration in the forms of apply¬ 
ing labour is but oweov.tof many 8u«h causes. Yet 
tpuch as ^is evil must be dcplOrcd, it i# a satisfaction to 
know'that it is only occasional, temporary, and partial 
ill ito blperation, while the pcrniammt welfare ot man¬ 
kind is promoted by all those means which render 
industry most ptoductive and multiply the sources of 
human enjoy nmnu 

Another objeulion to a minute subdivision of oin- 
ployments is, that it reduces vast masses of men to the 
epodtUon of organized macliinea, uses them like tools, 
Use* Uiem as such merely because machines have 
W yet been invented to do their work. From these 
li^s, which are, to a certain extent, undeniable, it is 
^ifOrred that the moral and intellectual character of 
iflon is degraded. Tliis inference, however, is not eup- 
•horted by experience, Agricultural cniploynients are 
less subdivided tliati trades and manufactures, but no 
^me wth^ponlend tliat the farm labourer is ordinarily 


attention to the inQtieucc uf a division of employments, j 
In Mia lower departments of lalipfir the work is rarely 
Ofnkhtd to enlarge the understanding, whether it con- 
BiMs af a combination of several occupations or of one 
only, and in either case the greater part uf a man’s 
tune ki engaged in hia daily work. It is, therefore, to 
the dircUinstances by wliicU ho is sunounded, rather 
, .thftt to die nature of his work itself, that we must 
j^endiyfefer his oondition. In thinly peoyded coun¬ 
tries thfite can be coiiiftaratively little division of ein- 
ptoymentb; and |n populous'eities thrw principle of 
mvnMW,' fwr twaaohs already c.xplainc-d, is can led very 
far. • Id the one case the mtercourst of persons with 
bitth oihbr is very ootifined, and is enlivened with 
. 'soari^ afty variety; in yhe other case jiersons arc 
■ i^hmyded together and brought into continual intei^ 
■.hpwrae. These opposite cireumstances produce dif- 
''feretitmults for good and for evil. * The iotelligenee 
of mmddbd is u.n<iuestionaltly Inomased by extended 
’IhtettPUiNllmrith one another; their morals, at the same 
time, .arc more llatde to corruption. In laige cities 
they are ekpoaed to more temptationw—they ate under 
tWtramt; and, above all, they have, almost uni- 
|^M3l]^ii%hi^;'wagcs. Which enable them to iodnim 
hioi'e freely. Much .of ub mhiu- 
\^‘tdatttit{ 4f nx'a} and town popvitatibns .mlllht 

' he'legtoVafl by bnf' efficient system oi eduoatioa,^ 


I which men would be better quaMed to ohtorveand 
'reject npon-tho objects by wluclf they may he anr- 
rounded. And,'great would be the msni| infinence 
of edUje;AUfh>.i^:'rendWw^ high wages innoaious, by 
ofiering Uheid atmi^ of recreation to the operative 
mOTfl adb’acMve mn the temptations of vice. 

- Ajattoell, ohjectious it may be snswei^ that a di- 
vIsiMof eniploymeals is an imperative of civiHza- 

titm- Soote^w^ng js the necessity of a combhialioii 

labour mtn a distribution of distinct einphiyincuta 
for the prOductHm of wealth, that Mr. Wakefield has 
ingeniously ascribed to it tim origin of slavery in cuiiii- 
tries wherelsbour has not been accessible by means nf 
-wagmu (See ;Note' to Adam Smith, book i. ch. i^ 
iWhere land is abundant, families naturally scatter 
tfa^maelyes dvoy. it, and provide for themselves nt‘ai l,<'. 
ali that tliey want. More than they want they do liot ' 
fUVdttce, as there is .no markbt; and. the growth uf 
.oapitali under sudh circumstances, is impussiblc. One 
has no ..inditcempnt to offer tg,, another fur his 
labour; and»thu8.';tlm strongest men*, with dominant 
wills, finding >tiie'necessity of combined industry fur 
any extensive production, wage war upon their weaker 
neighbours and eouip<^/them to work by force. But 
where land beeomea scarce and di'ar, men are forced 
into other empigymeats distinct froiO'-agrieultiirc; 
cajiital grows, 'Wages afe offered as 'an iiidueeiiirnl to 
work, aiid' lhe. inore.ilpRaltliy and populous a country 
becomes, l7ic uibre extensive must be the distribution 
of separate employments. To object to a division of 
einploynicnts, tnefefbre, is no less than to object to 
civilization altoge|ber;^ fur the two coiidilinns are in¬ 
separable. It. is ‘ deeply to be lamented that many 
I'vils have hifllerto clung to the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion which arer not its necessary accompaniments. 
*Many of ihoin may be referred to the slow growth of 
}K>iitieal science, and might be corrected by the a|)]ili- 
catioh of*sound principles of government; many may 
die attributed to the neglect of the religious and inoial 
, culture of an iitcreasmj population; but short iiidecd 
must be the sight of any man who would seek to cor¬ 
rect them by applying to a civilized state the rude 
e.\pcdieuts of barbarism. 

Mode of' AsKSsivg Laud ,—In tlie Fuujub Mr. Moorcroft met 
with n coll«!ctiw of ilie revenue who had fumierly lieen llie chief 
finuiicial mlniel^T of the late Uanjel Siiigb, The culleclur *' hail 
lately introduced a new principle of latinn the annual col¬ 
lections, which, williout diminishing the amount, was likely to 
he satisfactory to tlie peasantry ; this liras by a rough analysis 
of the soil. A given quantity uf the earth was pat into a tine 
musliu sieve, and washed wito water until all the mould was 
c^ied through mid nothing but the saml leA, and, accusing to 
ds proportions to the whole, a dsductiou was. made Aiaip the 
Cessment. Four rairees for two bijahs was iiie fixed vale fur 
rich soil, three if it contained one-fourih of sand, two if it had a 
half, and one where the sand was tbree-foarihs of tls^ qijautity. 
The general character of the loU of the Punjab, ctanpiMd chielly 
uf tpould and sand, renders (bis ipioae of appreciating its susess- 
meut more correct .than tnig^it be sui^seu, tipd it was at any 
rate praferahle lo the old plan ofastekiug the land according to 
the estimated ont-tum of standii^ erops.'^^-jlfeororu/l and 
., LVebeck’s Trau^t i» the JUimab^p Provineef, &c. 

German BlrtcAMea.—-There is one gii^t nuisann^'la these 
Qarman towns—the watobnati. liis habitat h^ hi iii the old 
tower of Griunta, 'hpposiM my-wiiKlow, whets H Se hit doty to 
look out for fires ara ring the flSrm, bali;. pad jo prove fhat he 
if Swake, at least ouee m hour, hs aip% time id nigiit 
from tl» cloaks, ar^ bWs 4t liiwm bisc^l^n; andikain, a 
'tecoiid time, topremttmlst^ei^ lMii^ing notetl^^Hke an 

Old owl, 8| he. Ill longer atmivgier re^lrtm^ as if Iidtoek a 
'wd^edpleanue in havhdfiw rn^V.tobipatdm in hi* waichful- 
, ncM.siamif^lie. ‘The imi^',h«^ tide fellow: but 

be dw^ dfidb ik'lepnii^ ei^ 7 iiKBt.>i-.Biiit« 

tpiUer Cws, sMipik Old w ^ennsiay. 
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BRITISH VALHALLA. 


No. VI.—Umow OF rnE Races. 


^ HE Norman conquerors of England 
were rapidly absorbed by the con- 

S aered people; and the union of 
le two races toob place at a period 
much earlier than has' penorally 
been stated by our historians. 
Though beaten in the field, after a 
long and stern struggle for llieir 
independence, and though perhaps 
decimated by seven.d readful years 
of war and carnage, the Saxons re¬ 
mained incomparably more nu- 
merons than their invaders, and it 
was considered an easier and a 
wisca task to conciliate them than 
to exterminate them. From his 
first coming into England, and, in¬ 
deed, before his arrival, William 
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the Conqueror had a strong party among the Saxon 
and Diino-Saxon thanes; this party rejoiced at his 
coming, afid grew in numbers and strength after the 
battle of Hastings. To keep it steady to his inte¬ 
rests. William*at a very early period began to give 
these great thanes Norman wives. Several of tnesc 
brides were of the highest rank. Thus the Con- 
(luerior gave his own niece Judith in marriage to 
the great Saxon earl Walthcof, whose warlike qua¬ 
lities, and great popularity with the Saxon people, 
mieht have made him formidable as an enemy many 
years after the catastrophe at Hastings. William even, 
promised one of his own daughters to Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia, brother-in-law to the late King Harold; and 
it appears that this marriage would have taken place, 
if suspicions had not b(*en excited by the conduct of 
Edwin, who soon after fled from the Conqueror’s court 
to put himself at the head of a formidable insurrection 
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ill the north country. Other young maidens from be¬ 
yond sea, sistoi'8 or daughters to some of the noblest 
of the Conqueror’s followers, were afiianced to the. sous 
of rieli Saxons wlio had ho|i^ to preserve their \veaith 
by reiiiaiiiiiig quiet. But the more frequent inter¬ 
marriages among the chiefs of the two nations were 
those in which Norman barons and knights espoused 
Saxon heiresses. The fathers and brothers of many 
noble thanes, and of many great liolders of laixl, 
perished in battle, cither at Htipstings or in the course 
of the seven years’ war whiWi followed that event; and 
by the ordinary dispositions of nature there was many 
a rich Saxon family that had daughters and no sous. 
I!y right of his feudal supremacy and kingly preroga¬ 
tive, William bei:amc guardian to all these Saxon or- 
)>hans, and clisposed of their lands and fortunes as he 
chose ; and over such heiresses as were not orphans 
he could exercise a control through their pc'ace-scok- 
iiig fathers. It was hotter to j)lc“a8C the Saxon peopbe 
by marrying these licircsscs to his haroiis and knights, 
than to k(H!p up a constant exasperation by forcibly 
seizing and giving away their ostatc.s; and it should 
ap|H‘ar, ill spite of the liequent bravadoes about the 
rights of concpiesl, that the Nonriau chiefs eonsidored 
the best rights to sueh .estau-s, or the title least likely 
to be questioned, to be the liauds of Uk; Saxim heiresses 
whose ancestors had held them for ages. It is iiieii- 
tioiied by several of the caroniclcis, wlio were cither 
eorileiii]>orar> or lived near the lime, that many of tlie 
Noniiaii and foreign adveiituieis wlio iiuide part of 
VVilliam’s first army of invasion, made no other bai- 
g;aiu with him than lliat they should he niairicd to 
Saxon heiresses^ or to other rich young women in 
I'Jughnid. These t;htonie,lers could not he expected to 
record all the nianiages which took place between the 
two races (such a iiieee of family history would tliroiv 
great light iqioti an iinportaiit part of our national his¬ 
tory), hut they iiieulion eases enough to |)rove the i're- 
•jueiiey of such allianees, and tlu-y speak of lle'i'i as a 
fixed principle in tin* (hitiqiieror's ))olity. In one 
generation the children proceeding from these mar¬ 
riages were iiuuierous. and in these ehildren tl>e dis¬ 
tinction between Nontian and Saxon was already lost. 
But other and far more numerous inlenuariiages took 
place aniuiig those classes that were too poor or ob&mire 
to attract the notice of King A\ iiliam's historuns. The 
home niarriagivniavkot was thinned by the long wars 
in the soutfi and the north, the ea.st ami the west. The 
yoniig Saxon women were fair and florid, ami the 
young soldieis and eaiiqt-followers th.il came from 
jV urinandy and ulh<‘r parts of Kraiico seldom, if ever, 
brought wives willi them : the cireumstaiiees and na¬ 
tural feelings of ihest* parties would he decisive of the 
matter; but, no doubt, it would enter into the ]iolicy of 
the Conqueror to kec)> llicae young soldiers (inany of 
whom were not his own subjects') in England, and in 
his own service, by encouraging and jinmioting their 
inarriages with the unprovided Saxon iiiaWens. Al¬ 
though not speciileally nietitioned by the monkish 
writers, the only annalists of those times, we can glean 
incidentally that these uialchcs hecaiiic very common 
shortly aftiT the battle ol Hastings, tbat they con¬ 
tinued tbrougboiit the long war, and that tlic'y beeame 
still mure fretpieni wiieu the Conqueror c.iusheif the 
last great insurrection in the country north of Trent, 
and finally subdued the Saxon spirit of iudcpeuileiice. 
^nd those nmiriagcs among the rominoiialty contri- 
DUted more tlian any other single cause to the disarm¬ 
ing of mutual animosities, and to the tranquillizing of 
the kingdom. 

William of Poietiers, the Conqueror's chaplain and 
chronicler, who is believed to have ai'comjumied his 
hero and patron o» his expedition to England, sjieaks 
rttilh somclliiog like rapture of the beauty of eounle- 
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nance, the fair complexion, and Jong fmwirig hair of 
the Saxons. There is, however, ho good reason to 
doubt the long-established opinion, thattdiysieally, as 
well as morally, the fusion of'utuv brisk blood in the 
great but somewhat sluggish Anglo-Saxon stream was 
higiily advantageous. If' the Northmen, or Normans, 
Jiad achieved the conquest of England on their first 
starting from Norway and the other shores of the 
North Sea, they would have differed very little in race 
or breeil from the Saxons and Daiio.s; but during lire 
century and a half or more that these Scandinavian 
followers of Rollo had been settled in the north-west of 
France, or i/? those regions to whielr they iinjiarted the 
nanje ol^Noiniaiidy, they had been greatly inteimixed 
with Fiankisli, and Celtic, ami other blood ; their 
princes and cliiefs had inlerniarried with royal oss 
noble Franks, their followr-rs with the eomnion people 
of the I’ountry or of the states adjacent to it. Jb'iice 
black hair ami black eyes, ami bauds and loot of com¬ 
paratively small size, were (- 0111111011 ,jimiong tbe ri-.il 
Normaus who*first*came to Eiiglantf'with tlie Con- 
queior, and long before that event the Normans laid 
entirely lost their original Srxindiiiaviaii language, 
and spoke nothing but a dialect of the I'reiich, 
as afterwards in lOngland tbe mixed race lest the 
use of tlie Frenclu language, and s)H)lie ^loLhiug hiil 
Fhig-lish. If it tixm a longer time in bhighiiid than it 
had taken m France to identify tlie language of tlie 
conquerors *i-ilh the eompiei ed, and if a good deal of 
the J''i<;m-h dialect the Normans brought with them 
into England was fused and iii't.xed w ilh the staple ('f 
the .growing English language, it was eertainlv not 
owing to the slow mixtuie of the two raei's, but to 
oiher pOMei ful*<;auses, such .as the close and loiig-con- 
timied conneetioii helweeii England and Nonnandv 
afld the adjaireiit countries, the infant and Iransilioii 
stale of our language at the lime ot the t.'oiupiesl, (he 
somewhat more advanced state ol liMigiiagC and eii iliza- 
titiii ill I'riitiee, tli(“ great infln.x of foreign chiirehim n, 
and lh(' temli-ney of (he Laliii (the language of the 
Clitire.liJ to jiroJiiote the use of wotds tliat Sjumig Iroin 
Latin roots, and that were taken froiii dialecis wliieli 
were hut deiivalives of the Latin. Vv'ln-n U dlo ob¬ 
tained an uiidis'.uihud posseiisioii of hi- dm iiy of Nor¬ 
mandy he retained 110 doininioii elsewheie, ami he 
ajrpears to liave given up almost immediately every 
eonueciioii with the country from which he had i-ouie; 
but Ihc tloiiqueror and bis descendants retained pos¬ 
session of Normandy and of other Freiieh-speakitig 
slati's fur more than one hundred and si.xty years; and 
duiin;-, all this ireriiHl our kings were frequently on the 
Coiitmcnl fur lung periods at a time, ami many of our 
baiaiis held fiefs in Noimamly, Maim;, and Anjou, as 
wq^ as in Eaiglaiid, and passeil a portion ol their time 
ill their castles abroad. FItMm after this jieriod, or 
vvlieii King John and Henry HI. liad lost nearly every 
foot of territory in France, there was an intimate eou- 
ne(‘ti(jn between the two people on the opiiosile sides 
of the Channel, and the conquests coiiteinplab'd by 
Edward I. and acliieved by Edward III. conliibuted to 
kee|> alive the use of tlie Freueh language in Eng¬ 
land, and to engraft so much of it upon the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, 

Bui besides the real Nonniuis, or the men of mi; ed 
race, who came over with the Conqueror, there weie 
numerous ad veil turers from other parts of the Continent, 
that came with the first expedition, or that rojiaii ed to 
his standard afterwards; lor during the seven years’ 
w ar he was frequently bard pressed by the Saxons, ami 
eompelled to hritif? over numerous bodies of recruits. 
In the first expedition tberc ^-erc men that came from 
Maine and Anjou, from Poictou and Bretagne, I'lom 
eimtral France and fiom soutlicrn France, from Biir- 
gmidy and from Aquitaine; and to lliese weic added 
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voluiitocraatid soldiers of fortune from tlie preat plains 
of Italy at the foot of the Alps. All this eiilaiRed and 
varied and no doftbt advantageously—the new blood 
whieli was mixed witli the Anglo-SajKon. Of these 
more southern adventufers, many who had brought 
little else with them than a suit of chain armour, a 
lanee. and a few hungry and bold followers, attained to 
high rank and eoinmand, married Saxon women, and 
became the founders of noble i!imilu‘.s. 

Long before the death of the (/’otiqueror he was 
enahicd to carry eonsiderable w\nglo-Saxon or Englisli 
annit;s to tlu' Continent, to s\iljd\ift the insurrections 
of his unwilling siibjeeta in Maine, or to wage war for 
him ill I5ret.agne, or io curb the ambition oT the French 
king; and as these Englishmen were mixed with,the 
Norman soKliery and shared in their dangers and toils, 
.'*nd behaved valorously, tin* Normans had another 
strong reason for lesiiecting them, and regarding them 
as friends and brollieis. Next to inlcrmarryings, and 
the steady and rajdd inti'rnalional intercourse brought 
about by eommeii’e f which last was scarcely known in 
those days), nolliing more unites Tneii than the long 
serving ami fighting logelber under one standard. 

William Rufus, tiie irtimediate successor of the Con- 
((ueror, did not encourage any kind of matrimony by 
his exanijile; hut, if he neither man e d nor encouraged 
man-iagc8,hega\e the Englislmnd last-Anglicising 
NormalI'i a gootf deal ol fighting for so short a reign, 
lie tini'w again into ]inson the unfortunate Sa.\<m 
thanes whom his father had liberated on hifi death-bed, 
but be was soon obliged by eircnmstaneea to make 
many coneessunis to the Saxon ])eii]jle, to flatter the 
thanes and fianklins, to apjieal to thi'ir loyally, and to 
trust his Englisli crown to their valour. On one occa¬ 
sion, wlicn he proclaimed bis bau of Vav in the o!d 
Saxon form, calling every man that was not a man of 
notliing, whether he Ined m horgh or out of burgh, fo 
leave his honsi^ and join his standard, tliii ty thousand 
stout Englishmen want to the place ap]>u‘nred for the 
musier. When his luiele Odo, that tenilde tlishoi) uf 
Uayeiix and Eail of Kent, who had caused so much 
troutile to hi.s father the 0(uif|uer()i', jdajed tlir Red 
King false, and threw himself in a state of rebellio'a 
iiiio Roeliestei Oaslle with five hundred Norman 
knights, it was njion a great force of native English 
that, tlie Red King ndierl for the capture of that strong 
(Mstle and th<' suppression of that dangeious robelliou; 
and wlieii Rish()]> Odo eapitnlriled and came out ol the 
castle, and when the English cued, “Oh for a lialter 
to hang this peijured, murderous bishop!” the king 
WHS uell pleased, and many of his Norman subjects 
joined the English in cursing this bishop, who had 
blessed the Conqueror's army at the battle of Hastings. 
The surrender of Ifis)lt>p Odo in Rocliester Castle pre¬ 
sents not only a good subject for an historical picture, 
but also a good historical ^oof of the early blending of 
the two people. In the fourth year of his reign, when 
the Red King went ovt*r to Normandy, the mimeious 
army he took with him was composed chiefly of native 
Englisli. Four years after this, when he invaded 
"VVales, great bodies of English foot were mixed with 
his Norman cavalry, and not a fi w young knights and 
sipiires of the mixed raei-, wliich had grown up in 
England since the Conquest, attended him in that difli- 
eiilt warfare. 

lint it was upon the accession of Henry suriiained 
the Beau (Here, or fine scholar, that ftiost deference 
was paid to the Saxon or conquered part of the nation, 
and that afresh and great start was given to the system 
of intermarriage. Duke Itobert, the eldest of the 
three brothers, but the jveakest and most imprudent, 
opposed the claim of Henry, as he had previously done 
that of Rufus. The claim of Duke Robert could not 
be altogether overlooked ; but a pojmlar and weighly 


rccommendalion for his brotner was, that Henry Bcaii- 
elere -' as an Jinr/linfiman, born in the country, and after 
tlie C'ompicst; and some of his party, as well Norinaiis 
as English, set \i]» this (.■ireumsiance as being in itself 
decisive of his better right to the crown. In a charter 
of liberties, which he issued the day after his corona¬ 
tion in WVstminstcr Abbey, Henry merely represented 
tiiat he owed the crown “ to the mercy of God, and the 
common consent of the barons of the kingdom but 
nevertheless his English birth had carried great weight 
with it, and the frequenireferenee made to the e.iicnm- 
Biance flattcicd the Saxon part of the nation, and may 
have aided in giving the new king English feelings 
ami partialities. In modern times, the Spanish kings of 
the Flench House of Bourbon beeainc the most 
Spanish of Spaniards in the course of a very few 
years. 

Juhis charier of liberties, Henry Beauelerc, among 
other tilings, promised to restore the old Saxon Ians 
as they stood at the time of King Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, subjeet only to tlie amciidiiionts made in tliein 
by his father; and, in fact, the Jaws and instilulions 
of the country renmined in all essential resjieels nearly 
the siaine as hefoie the Conquest. No new form or 
('lenient of slai'i'ry was introduced. England had 
her free-horn men and her born serfs now, as in 
the days of King Harold, Edwaixl the Confessor, 
and King Alfred. Throiighont Kiirojie the great body 
of the cultivators of the soil w(‘re serfs. The* legal re- 
strielunis and disabilities wliieli ehaitied the labouiing 
classes in I'higland all existed before' the (.'ompicst, nor, 
tliongli imlnidiiais .siifl'en'd, was any ela.ss of tlie eom- 
nuinity dejwived by that revolution of rights which it 
had previously jiossessed, or (h'presscd (o a lower posi¬ 
tion in the state than it had previouslyTiecupied.'^ 'I’lie 
Conqiu'st had been dostiuetiv(> and dreadful, and a 
foreign yoke is odious at its flrst pvessuie. But in 
jiroporlion as the races became mixed, these dist’ine- 
lions were forgolleii; and even under the sous of the 
Conqueror, Rufus and the Beauelerc, England on the 
whole" was a milder and be'ttcr governed country than 
almost any other on ibe coiilineiit of Fhirojie—not less 
free, not more ojqiressed by kings and baronage-, and 
meieli less frequently elisliactcd and wasted by inlenial 
war than the French kingdom, or any of the great 
stales which then surrouiuleil and now form integral 
paitsofthat kingdom. Even if ihe'ro had been no 
Norman eominest at all, the feudal system, wbieJi haei 
taken deep root in the soil liefoie the time of Edward 
the (^onfessoi, would liavo grown up in England as it 
did in other countrie.s, and liaie bound tlie land and 
all degrees of men in it with a firmer and sharper 
grasp than any they had before known. And, on the 
whole, eqipressive as it weis, belteu' the feudal system 
than the we'ak system or uo system which jueeeded it! 

The Ueauelere', who, on all necessary occasions, 
boasted of his English birth, determined to espouse 
an Flnglish wife as soon as he was seated on the throne. 
The lady vf his choice was, to use the words of the 
Saxon (fhroniclc, “Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King 
of Scots, and of Margaret the good epieeri, the relation 
of King Edward, and of the right kingly kin of Eng¬ 
land.'’ 'I’his elchceiidant of the great Alfred had been 
sent from .Scolliiiid in her chilelhood to be educated by 
her aunt Ctirisliiia, Edgar Atheling's second sislor, 
who was abbess of Wilton in Wiltshirc» As she 
grew up, several of the Norman eiaptains, who had bc- 
e onie great lords in FJnglaiid, aspired to the honour oL 
lici hand ; but though several matches had been ne¬ 
gotiated, none had been eoneludcd. It should appear 
that I lie Red King acknowledged the importance of 
the fair Saxon of the ancient royal liye, by jireventing 

» ‘Pirlorial History of Euglaiid,’ vol. i. ctuip. 7, being a 
IliRlory of tlic Coiicjitioti of tlie People. 
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his powerful vassal William do Garonne from marry¬ 
ing her. When 7 )roposals were first iiiaile on llu; 
patl of King Henry, Maud showed an averhiim to the 
nialch. But she was assailed by irresistible! argiinieiits. 
“O noblest and fairest among women,” said her Saxon 
advisers, “ if ihou wilt thou eanst restore the iincienl 
honour of England, and be a pledge of reeonciliation 
and friendship!” When the fair Saxon yielded, sonie 
of the Norman nobles, neither liking to see an English 
woman raised to be their qiiocm, nor the power of their 
king confirmed by a iiniorLwlftch wouldVndeiir him to 
the native race, and render him less dejiend('iil dii 
Norman arms, raised a new obalaele, hy asserting that 
Maud was a nun. and that she had been seen ucai iiig 
the veil. If true, tins was insiitmoniitabie. Uonry 
postponed the marriage, and applied to Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterlmry, to instit'ite an inquiry. 
Anselm, being himself eager loi the maleh, amr v<-iy 
friendly to the Englisli people, caused the royal maiden 
to be brought betorc him, and then r|uestiuned her 
gently with his own voice. To the aichbishop Maud 
denied that slu! had ever taken the vows, or, of tier fiee 
will, worn the veil; and she ottered to give full proof 
of thi.s before all the ])relates of l•lnglatld. “J must 
confess,’' she said, “iiial I have sotnetimes appeared 
veiled; but listen unto the cause: in my first youth, 
when I was living under hei care, iny aunt, to save me, 
as she said, from the lust of tin Noi mans, who allaeked 
all females, was aeeuslomed to throw a piece of black 
atuff over iny head ; and if I refused to eover myself 
With it.she would treat me very roughly. In her pie- 
sence J wore that black covering, but as soon as she 
was out of sight J threw it on the ground and tramjiled 
it under foot in. :;liildish anger.” After receiving tins 
naive exphiiiatioii, which is by itself worth a ebapicr 
of ordinary history, the learned and vmieralile aich- 
bishop called a couneil of bislioiis, abbots, and monks, 
and summoned before this council tlie gentle ami 
lovely Maud, and many of her witnesses, of lioth se.xes 
and <if both races. This assemblage of iiiilred p- eiau's, 
shorn monks, mail-clad suldieis, and fan women, wiili 
Maud shining among them as the bright pai tienlar slni, 
stands out as a picture already eompii.>(‘d and it is a 
)ii('tuie of high national interest. Two arclideaeoiis. 
who had ex]»vesaK visited the emixent in whicli tlie 
young lady bad lioen brought up, deposed that jmblie 
ri'port and the testimony of the mins of that godly 
house agreed with and cunlirnii'd tlie declaration wliieli 
Maud had made to the urehbisliop. The cmincil 
uniuiimoiislv decreed that the young lady was fiei.‘,and 
enuid dispose of herself in marriage, tin Simday, the 
lUh of November, a i>. lltK), or little more than tliree 
months after the aeces-iion of the Biviurlerc. the mar¬ 
riage was eeh'brated, and the Saxon queen was crowned 
with gieat i>omp and Bolemnitv, According to the 
chroniclers, both Norman and English, she proved a 
loving and obedient w ife, as beautiful in mind as in 
person, being distinguished hy a love ol li?arning and 
great e.liarify to the poor. IL'r elevation to the throne 
filled the hearts of the Sa.xon jiart of the nation with 
exeeediiig great joy. No son of the geitlle Maml lived 
to succeed the Beauclerc, and throngh this misfortune 
England was visited by the miseriesinseparablyeoii- 
nected with disputed auecessions and civil wars.* Yet 
this union between the blood of the Gonqueror ami the 
blood of King Allred had a great and beneficial cffei't; 
it served as an examjilc to some of the Norman 
fbaronage, it gav’c the court of the Beauclerc more of 
an English or Saxon character, and contributed to do 
away with many invidi-ms distinctions. 

Although the highest ranks in the hierarchy con¬ 
tinued to be filled by fuveigners, even as had been the 
cate before tlie Conquest, many English monks re- 
jnained in the abbeys and great religious houses; and 
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of these some arrived at considerable distinction long 
before the time of Thomas a BeckeU By living toge.ther 
in one eoiiini unity, notwithstanding tlv;ir occasional 
jars, some kindly feelings must have sprung up between 
the English and foreign monks, and must by them 
have been eoinmnnicaled out of doors to their respec- 
ti\e countrymen or friends. Moreover, a good many 
oi these early jirelates and lord abbots were not Nor¬ 
mans or natives of any part of France, but enlightened 
Italians, the direct mandatories of the pope, whose 
desire and whose interest it w'as to reconcile the two 
rival races with each other, and to tranquillize the 
kingdom. •The veneralile Lanfranc, the first primate 
of I'lngiand after the Conquest, who did so much to 
talAj iis sharpness and bitterness from the sword of the 
CoiKjueror, was an Italian; so was Anselm, the secoipl 
piiin.ite; and the ivhole of Kuropi! could not show'at 
that jjeriod two more enlightened, learned, and humane 
men. They were both benefactors to the country of 
their ailoplioii. 

When Dnl^e llabert, returning IV'^'m the holy wars 
in I'alestmc, ptcjiaied to make war in England, his 
brother ll. ruy appealed to the English people, calling 
them Ins friends, his faithful vassals, his cowilrymm, 
the best and hiaxest of men; and at the same time 
lie paid diligent coin t , to Aichbislioji Anselm, whoso 
influence oxer ,1ie Englisii xxas great and well 
merited, and not likely to be exerted without some 
concession 01 benefit to the country; and when Robert 
eainc oxci 'xvitb a gieal army, the Englisii continued 
liutlifnl to Henry, aitliough many of the Normans xva- 
vered. Through iIk' steadiness of the English and 
the tlircalF and ncgoUalions ol Anselm, Duke Robert 
Ha,^ iiiflueed 'o aecepi a jiensioii and pvomise.s from 
Henry, and to xx itlidi.’uv xviih liis army from England 
X' itliout iigbiiiig. A litilc later it xvas almost entirely 
through an uiiniixcd English army that Henry xvas 
euahfi’d to pul down a great coinypiracy and insurrec¬ 
tion. headed by Holicvt de Belcsinc, the Norman Earl 
.’sliii’xv.sfiiirv. “ Donut tiustloyoin Norman chiefs,” 
'.'•lied the Kiigiish at a xery critical mouicnt; “Do not 
tinsl in them. King Henry! They xvant to betray you; 
but xre are here (o aid you and fight for you!” At 
the dci'isixc battle of T«-nchehray, in Normandy, which 
hdl Duke Robert a liel]iless ca)itive in the bauds of 
his broiher, the hardy native English infantry enabled 
the llcauelcic to gain the victory. The great fight at 
TencheOray chaiK cd to take jilace on the anniversary 
ol the day on which William the Conqueror landed in 
England. The coiticidciicc' w as not oveilooked by our 
old an!uili»t<. “This battle,” says .lolin Speed, “ xx’as 
fought, and Normandy won, upon Saturxlay, being the 
vigil oi St, Michael, even the saitic day forty years that 
W'llliain til" Basiard set foot on England's shore 
lof Ins eoiiquesl; Cod so ttoposing it (saith Malms- 
burjO that Noiniaiuly should be subjecled to England 
tli.it very day xiheieiii England xvas'subdued to Nor¬ 
mandy.” With uii.xed armies ol Englishmen and 
Normans, Henry and the great lords who commanded 
lor linn repeatedly defeated the French king. Ever 
since Die falter years of the reign of the Conqueror, 
English lords of the old race had been allowed to re¬ 
pair to the holy wars with Norman knights; and the 
sr'leet ehixralry of Europe colleeUtd in Palestine had 
oluiincs xvitnessed the strength and stamina and sober 
unflinching courage of the descendants of Saxon thanes 
and coldcruicn, 'I'lius, in the very last year of the Con¬ 
queror, Eilgar Atheling had obtained permission to 
conduct two hutulrcd ItniglUs to Jerusalem. In tliese 
distant expeditions many friendships must have been 
cemftnted and many antipathies removed. 

The vices of the Beauclerc, his faithlessness with 
regard to tre.aties with foreign princes, his habitual 
falscltood and treachery, and his occasional cruelly, are 
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well known, and are such as he had in common witli harnns and knights than was to be found in the 
nearly every politic|ind successful prince of his time ; English court a century and a half lal(*r, when letters 
but that he was wise and politic far beyond the com- came to be considered as an occ upation fit only for 
mon measure fs indisputable, as are the facts that he priests and monks. Henry was proucl of his learning, 
preserved, to a wonderful extent, peace and tranquillity and accustomed to say that an imlearned king was 
lu England, and ijermitted none to rob or commit any nothing better than a crowned ass. lie was very fond 
excess, save and e.\cept himself upon a few occasions, of men of letters and of beasts; and, to enjoy both. 
The wars that raged cm the opposite shores of the Con- he often fixed his residemeo between them. One of 
tinent scarcely touched our island home, and hence the chroniclers says, “ llci took chief pleasure to reside 
arose a rapid and very visible increase of population in his new palaces which himself built at Oxford, both 
and prosperity. In England, Henry was called the for the clelight’hc had in^earned mc't)~-hiinaelf being 
king of peace, the father of the ))coplc, the lion of jus- very learnecJ—and for the vicinity ol his new park at 
lice. According to the Saxon Chronicle,,under his Woodstock, which he liad iiaught with all kinds cif 
energetic government, “whoso bore his burden of strange beasts, wherein he much delighted, as lions, 
gold and silver, durst no man say to him nought Iwit leopards, lynxes, camels, porcupines, and the lil 
good.’’ This is something like a set phrase very often His love ol the Muses did not, however, prevent linn 
eiffployed by our eailiest recorders of events; but from taking a savage veugcance on a knightly poet, or 
stripped of the hy}terbolicat, it signifies tliat highway figlnii*g troubadour, in one of his wars with the 
robberies were exceedingly rare, on aeeonnf of the j I'lench king, Luke <ie iianf- was made prisoner, and 
dread which men had of the law or of the king’s severe | barbarom^ly sentenced to lose his eyes. Charles the 
iMlministration of justice. Facts are ^elated by writers j Good. Earl of Flanders, remonstrated against this 
of the lime wliich prove Henry's severitv tb have tjeeu | punihlnnent. saying that it was not the custom to inflict 
iinlced dreadful. In the twenty-lourth year of ins I bodily fminshnieiil on men of the rank of knights, who 
reign he hanged forty-four thieves at one time and in ; had done battle in the service of their immediate 
one place—at 11 uncot, in Leicestershire; and in the | superior. Henry replied, “This is not the first time 
folhnving yeaj, enraged at the inereii''ing debasemeiu that l.uke de Bane hath borne arms against me with- 
of the coin, he had.a11 the nion^'ers^ff the kingdom, out just cause. Hut he hath been guilty of still worse 
to the nuiiibm- of more than fifty, brought up before things; for he hath satirized me in his poems, and 
the Couii of E-\cheijner, when, after a shorPexamiiia- made me a langliiiig-stock unto mine cneunes. From 
tion by liis treasurer, tiflvof thoiii were ta!«n one liy his fate let other verseinakers leain what (hey have to 
one irs|L an adjoinnig apartment, and punished by e.vpeet when they offend the king of England." The 
having wffeir right lands struck off and being other- cruel sentence was wholly or partly executed, and the 
wise mutilated. . knightly poet, in a jiaroxysm of agony and rage, burst 

It should apiiear from (bo ebronicleis yiat ilie king from the savage exc'ciilioners, and dashed out his brains 
occasionally felt rciuoise for ids own robberies and against a stoiii'wall. 

oppressive taxations. They relate that in the year, Hubert, Earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of 
IKK), as he was passing over to Normandy, he was Henry, who atlerwai ds waged so long a war in England 
visited by a terrific vision. First tlieie gathered round in support of llic claims of his half-sister, Matilda, to 
Ills couch a multinnk^of countrymen, wh<», with rage the crown, merited as much as liis father the name of 
ill their couiiteii.iiices, and uplifted scythes, spades, and" fleaucleic. .According to William ofMalmsbury. who 
pitchforks ill their hands, threatened him as their j»kuew him peisonally iuid irilimalely', the cailivicsthe 
sjioiler and oppiessor: these labuiireis passed away, j best patron of letteis and one of the most learned 
and (he space they had oicupied was filled by a i men of his time. When the Empi'css Matilda brought 
crowd of mail-clad soldieis, witli looks equally ■ her young son, Heiirv I’lanlagcnel, into England, the 
nnrriendly, and with lances and drawn swords in Ear! of Gloucester became instructoi to the promising 
iheir hiiiids: and (hen the scene cJiaiiged again, boy; and during the long sojourn they made togetlier 
..lid mitred and stoled bishops and abbots stood by the in Bristol Easlle, the I'arl's course of instruction was 
bedside, as if ready to tall upon him and slay him with uiirmiiitlingly ymrsued, with the aid of other masters. 
Ilieir holy crooks. Thus the tillers of the soil, the Wlien Henry Plantagenei, on the death ol' King 
military, and the church—the three great inlcresrs of Siejdien, ascended the lliroiie of England, he was a 
ihc kingdom—appeared to have each sent its represcii- young prince of rare accomplishments, and as Henry 
latives to reproach and menace the too rapacious king. II. he more tiian sustained the scliolaily reputation of 
riie good old monks moralize their tale, and add that his grandfather the Beauclcrc. This was in good luit 
this awful vision made a great impression on the. roAil attributed to the early tuition and example of tlie Earl 
mind; that the king awoke in great ]icitnibatiott, of Gloucester. 

sjiratig out of bed, seizi'd fiis sw'ord, and shouted for That most tragical and picturesque event, tlie ahip- 
liis attendants; that when that great iright passed wreck and drowning of Henry tlie First’s son ami heir, 
away, be resolved to repent and amend liis lile, and PriiicC William, witli one hundred and forty kiiighls 
from that night he began to he an altered man. A and ladies, i? present to every mind, and has often been 
contemporary manuscript version of this striking jiaiiiled. But there is an after-jiictiiie i>f great tender- 
legend is illustrated by three ancient drawings, which ness which wc lave neicr seen touelied by any artist, 
are rude and barbarosque enough, yet still valuable as The king, who had preceded his son in the voyage by 
conveying good notions of the costume and general a few hears, reached the English shore in safety, ex- 
apjiearance of the three different ranks of men. En- peetiiig I'veiy hour to see the arrival of the Blanche 
gravings from the drawings will be fouiii! in the Nef, or White Ship, in winch the yiriiice had embarked. 

‘ Pictorial History of England ’ (vol. i. p. gfib). Of the But tlie night passed away, and the following morning, 
subject much might be made by a powerful and inia- and no White Sliip came, and the king began to be 
ginative pencil, but it is scarcely of a class that we much troubled. Some time in the day the sad tidings 
would recommend for our Vallialla. Unfortunately of the shipw'reek reached our coast, hut none ivould 
for his subjects. King Henry did not dreagi tins dream venture to eoniiininicale them to the bereaved king, 
or sec this vision until therfilose of his reign. He died For three days the courtiers concealed the fact; but 
ill 1135. His love and diligent cultivation of letters then they scut in an innocent little boy, who, weeping 
had a very beneficial effect; and there really appears bitterly, with no counterfeit passion of'grief, fell at the 
to have been more literature among the Beaucierc’s feet of the lonely and anxious sovereign, and told him 
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that the White Ship was lost, and that all on hoard rately; for, had they relied solely on their chivalry, and 
had porisiicd ; and, at the hearing of these words the men-at-arms, and mercenaries that were in the nortb- 
fwjin the little page, Henry sunk to the grout d in a ern counties, their case would have been hopeless. At 
dealh-like swoon. The chroniclers conclude with the same time they conciliated the native*English popu- 
sayiug, that the king was never seen to smile again. lation of the north by a strong appeal to their old local 
As the reign of the Bcauclerc lasted thirty-five years, superstitions. During the wars of William the Cou- 
and as all the circumstances which have been men- qneror the Saxon saints had been treated with great 
Uoned as favourable to union and amal^mation con- aisrespect, as it was considered that their chapels and 
tinned in steady and uninterrupted operation during the shrines, their relics and the worship paid to them, tended 
whole of that long jicriod, it may be conceived that to perpetuate the old national spirit. The Normans 
the okl antipathies between flie two races were much haa in many cases thrown the bones or dried bodies of 
weakened before his death. In efi’ect some of the old these old saints upon the dungheap, had burned their 
writers speak of the population of England as being a pictures and banners, and had destroyed their shrines, 
happy, friendly, and united people, when the civil war But now the northern barons and clergy invoked the 
broke out between King Stephen and the Empress- niynes of saints of the Saxon race; and the once popu- 
queen Matilda. The men of mixed race wore certainly lar banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. .lohn of 
by this time very miiiierous; and they were to be Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, which had lojg 
found in all classes of soeicty, as well in the higi^st as lain disnonoured and dust-covered in the dark re¬ 
in the lowest. Like King Henry, who had always cesses of the churches, were reproduced in the army 
boasted of his T'lnglish birth, the barons and knights as the pledges and means of victory. And as the 
of Norman descent who wen: born in our island called people of the north gazed with streaming eyes upon 
themselves Englishmen, and took an evident pride in the banners svhiclr their fathers liaoccvered, they felt 
the name. that they could not be beaten by the King of Scots and 

Owing to the disputed succession and to the un- his marvellously great host. So rapid was the advance 
steadiness and selfishness of the baronage and a great of King David, that Stephen had nothing like time 
part of the clergy, the reign of Stephen, from its com- enough to reach the scene of hostilities. The defence 
incnccmcnt in 1135 do^nn to its conclusion in 1154, was of the north w-aa, in a^preat measuie, left to Toustaiii, 
a reign of anarchy and horror. It is a tale to he told or Thurstan, the ?i,rchbishop of Ycft k, an infirm, dc- 
and studied, but not to he painted in our Valhalla. Yet crepit olddnan, but whose energy and address had not 
there is in it one of the grandest of all battlp-picccs; been affected by age and disease. It was this aged 
and the great “Battle of the Standard"’ is an cssen- churchman who mainly collected and organized the 
tially national subject. In the year 1138, while Ste- Imrried army of defence. He eloquently exhorted the 
phen was engaged w-itli the revolted barons in the men of the north to fight to the last for God and their 
south of England, David, King of Scotland, uncle to country, tolling them victory was certain, and paradise 
the empress, bdVat across our northern borders with Uic the reward of’all who should fall in battle against the 
double hope of placing his niece on the throne and of Scots; he made them swcar'nevcr to desert each other; 

f citing for himself an increase of territory. King be gave them his benediction and the remission of their 
lavid had gatheied his forces together from every sins; and he sent forth to the field all of his clergy that 
part of his dominions, and from sundry isles and w’cre not bed-ridden, his bishops and chaplains, and 
mountainous districts where his authority whs little fhe country curates, or mass-priests, who led their 
more than nominal: he had callcil them fiom the own ytarishioners, “ the bravest men of Yorkshiiv.” 
Lowlands, the Highlands, and all the Isles—from the And although a heavy sickness prevented Archbishop 
great promontory of Galloway, from the (fiicviot Hills, Thurstan from putting on his own heavy coat of mail, 
and from that iinrsiiig-place of haidy, fierce, and law-- he sent Raoul, or Ranulpb, the Bishop of Durham, to 
less men, the border-land between the two kingdoms, represent him on the field of battle. Each lay baron 
He crossed tin- 'I'wccd in tlic month of March, and of the north hearled his own vassals; but a more ex- 
advanecd boldly into Nortbuniberland, riding with tensive command of divisions was given by the arch- 
Prince Henry, Ins son and heir, at the head of as nu- bishop to William Peveril and Walter Espee of Nol- 
inerons, as mi.xcd, and, in the main, as wild a host as tinghamshire, and Gilbert de Lacy and his brother 
ever trod this ground. Walter dc Lacy of Yorkshire, and these and other 

Matthew of Paris, who flourished in the following barons brought the best English bowmen of tbeir 
century, says, “ Thi-se Scottish ants overran the whole respective counties with them, and a good part of 
of the country that lieih between the Tweed and the their mcn-at-arms appear to have been native Eng- 
Tees.” “As for the King of Scots himself,” says the lisii. As the Scots were already upon the Tecs, the 
anonymous but contemporary author of ‘ Gosta Ste- A/tglo-Norinan army drew up between that river 
phani’ (the Deeds of King Stephen, one of the most and the broad Humber, choosing their own battle- 
curious of all our old chronicles), he was a yirincc of field at Elfer-ton, now Northallerton, about midway 
a mild and merciful disposition; but the Scots wore a between York and Durham. Here they erected a re- 
barbarous and impure nation, and tbeir king, leading markable standard, from which the battle has taken 
hordes of them from the remotest and wildcat parts its name. This standard and its imposing accessories 
of that land, was unable to restrain their wicked- appear to have been borrowed from the Carrocciu or 
ness.” Another contemporary chroniedhr, Oderic V'ital, great war-ear of tlic brave Italian republicans of I.om- 
says that they exercised their barbarity in the manner hardy. This Lombard carroccio, or great standard- 
of wild beasts, sparing neither age nor sex, nor so car, is said to have been invented or first used by 
much as the child in the womb. It is to beVeared Eribert, Archbishop of Milan, in the year 1035, when 
that there is much truth in this frightful picture; but the Milanese were nobly contending for their liberty 
the national prejudices bctw'eenthe Scots and the Eng- and indcpenctencc with the German emperor. It was 
liah Verc already of ancient date; and the chroniclers, a car upon four wheels, painted red, andf so heavy that 
beirtg Englishmen by birth or adoption, w'cre not likely it was drawn a-field by four pair of the largest and 
to be free from prejudice, while it seems quite certain strongest oxen of all Lombardy. From the centre of 
that the Norman and English chiefs of the time pur- the car tberrarose a tall fixed mast, which supported a 
pewely exkggeiated the barbarities committed by the golden ball, an imwc of ou^’Saviour on the cross, and 
Gallowegitmsi the Hif^landers, and the men of the Isles, the banner of the Republic, In front of the ^last were 
in order to makO the English people fight more despe- placed a few of the most valiant warriors—in the resr 
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of it a band of warlijie music. Feelings of religion, of 
military glory, of local attaciiment, of patriotism, were 
all associated with the carruccio. the pri¬ 

mary idea of which is supposed to have been derived 
from the Jewish Arlc of tlie Covcna&t. It was from the»| 
platform of this car that the priest administered the 
ofBces of religion to the army. No diagrace was so 
terrible among the free citizens of Lombardy as that 
entailed by the sufieriiig an enemy to take their car- 
roccio. It the Lombards were now a free people. Uiey 
might fill a Valhalla of their own with the noble deeds 
that were performed by their ancestors fur tfie defence 
of these great standard-cars. 

To return to the English field at Elferton: a grdht 
car upon four wheels was dragged to the centre of the 
pilAtion which had been selected; the mast of a vessel 
was raised and strongly fastened in the car; on the top 
of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, having in 
its centre a siJver box containing the consecrated wafer 
or host; and, luw^dora, the mast fttas d^oratedwith 
tlic banner of Uie three Englisii saints, which had been 
brought from Durham, Beverley, and Ripon. Bishops 
and mitred abbots stood within tlie car, the consecrated 
banners waving over their heads; and mailed barons 
and knights, viylh their lances erect, sat on their mailed 
horses in front of U, with a due attendance of squires 
and inon-al-arins. And arunud this sacred standard, 
this grand centre of a suhlRne and most anilnatc pic¬ 
ture, the English franklins and peasants Yrom the 
plains, marshes, wolds, and woodlands of Yorkshire, 
Nuttinghaiushirc, and I.inculushirc, gathered of their 
own accord, or at the first smnuiORS of the martial 
archbishop. These fair-cuinnlexiuned and luug-liaired 
Englishmen were nearly all aimed with great bows 
and with arrows two (mbits lung: they had the fame of 
being execllciil archers, and tlie Norman and mixed 
chivalry gladly assigned llicm posts in the foremost 
and most exposed ranlA of the army. 

The Scottish battalia, though wanting in some of the 
grander features of tlie English, was scarcely less nic- 
turcsfiue. Their standard was a simple lance witii a 
sprig of blooming heather wreathed round it. In the 
rear of this primitive standard, they crossed the Tees 
ill several divisions. Prince Henry comniaiided the 
first corps, wiiiclt consisted of men from the Lowlands 
of ScotlaiKl, armed with chain cuirasses and lung pikes; 
of archers from Teviotdalc and Liddesdale, and all the 
valleys of the rivers that pour tlieir waters into the 
Tweed or the Solway Frith; of rough troopers from 
the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
mounted on small and shaggy but strong and active 
liurscs; and of the fierce men of Galloway, who wore 
no defensive armour, and carried lung thin pikes at 
their chief if not sole weapon of war. A body-guar<f 
of kuights,and men-at-arms, under the command of 
Eustace Fitzjohn, a baron of Norman descent, rode 
round the prince, a finely proportioned and handsome 
young man, buoyant and elated with the hope of a 
decisive victory and a rich conquest. The Highland 
clans and men of the Isles came next, each man carry¬ 
ing a small round shield, made of light wood, covered 
with leather, as his only defensive armour, and the 
claymore or broadsword as his only weapon; hut some 
of the island tribes wielded the old Danisli battle-axe 
instead of the claymore. After these msfcbed King 
David, with a strong body of mail-clad barons and 
knights, who were all either of English or Norman 
extraction. A mixed body of men from the Moray 
Frith, and various other wild parts of Scotland, brought 
up the rear. With the exception of the foreign barons, 
knights, and men-at-arms, who were dad in complete 
mail, and armed uniformly, the host of the Scottish 
king presented a disordered variety of weapons and 
dresses. The half-naked clans were, however, as for¬ 


ward to fight as the warriors clad in steel. A hot dis¬ 
pute arose for tlie honour of beginning tlie action be 
tween tlie lightly equipped Gallowegians and the well 
appointed inen-at-anna. “Why ^lould we trust so 
much to Uiesc aliens ? ” said Malise, Earl of Stratlirm: 
“ I wear no armour, hut there is not one among them 
that will advance so far as L will do this day ! ” The 
King was obliged to decide the dispute in favour ot 
the men of Galloway, who, accordingly, had the post of 
honour and danger, and led Jlie van, when the battle- 
commenced. A dense fog r.uvered and concealed the 
rapid near advance of the Scuts, and the Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans would, in all probability, have been taken by 
surprise, had it not been for Robert do Brnce and 
Bernard de Baliol, two barons of Norman descent, who 
held lands in England as well as in Scotland, and wliu, 
for tliiflr own interests, were anxious for the coiiclu- 
sion of an immediate peace. “ O King! ” said Robiwt 
de Bruce, the elder of the two barons, and a man far 
advanced in years—“ O King, pause while there is yet 
time, and consider against wiiom thou wouhkl tliis 
day do battle ! It is against Normans and Englishmen, 
who, by their counsels and their arms, liar e done thee 
such good service, and by wliosc help tliou hast been 
enabled to bring under subjection the wild clans and 
tribes of the Gaelic race. Rcinembcr, O king, that 
we ourselves did mainly contribute to reduce iliooe 
clans to thy obedience, and that from that one cause; 
hath arisen the hatred that animates them against our 
fellow-countrymen in England.” Having in vain 
argued with David, and liearing themselves calh'd 
traitors by William, the king’s nephew, the Bruce and 
the Baliol renounced and tlircw up tlic*Beotlish part 
of their allegiance, hade defiance to the king, and 
putting spurs to their horses, galloped off to the En¬ 
glish camp at Elferton, which they reached in good 
time to tell that the Scots were coining. A t tiic sight 
or sound of their headlong and tumultuous approach, 
Raoul, that fearless Bishop of Durham, read the prayer 
t)f absolution from the standard-car, the Normans and 
the English kneeling on the ground the while, and 
springing to their feet and shouting “ Aiiien" when it 
was finished. TIu' fitting representative of Archbishop 
Thurstan then delivered iroui tlic same holy and 
majestic stage an animating speech; and while ho was 
yet speaking tlie onslauglit began. 

The Scots came on with the simple war-cry of 
“Alban! Alban!” which was shouted nt once by all 
the Celtic tribes. The desperate cliargo of tiic Earl of 
Strathern and his men of Galloway drove in the En¬ 
glish infantry, and broke, for a moment, the mounted 
Norman centre. “ Tlioy burst the enemy’s ranks,” says 
old Ailrcd, “ as if they had been but spiders’ webs.” 
Almost immediately after this onslaught, both flanks 
of the Anglo-Nurmaiis were assailed by the High¬ 
landers and the men of Teviotdalc and Liddesdale; 
but these changes were not supported in lime, and the 
Norman horse and a part of the English foot—“ those 
bravest men of Yorkshire”—fornieil an impenetrable 
mass round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots in 
a fierce charge they made to penetrate there. During 
this fruitless effort of the enemy, those of the English 
bowmeff who had been driven in by the Gallowegians, 
rallied, and took up good ground on the two wings of 
the Anglo-Norman army; and when the Scots renewed 
the attack on the centre, they harassed them sorely 
with a douhle-fiank flight of arrows, while the Norman 
knights and the men-at-arms received them in front 
on the sharp points of their lances. The long tliiti 
pikes Ilf the men of Galloway were shivered against 
the armour and steel-bound shields of the Normans, or 
broken by their lieavy swords and battle-axes. The 
HigiiUmf clans, still shouting “Alban! Alban!” 
wielded their broad claymores with wondrous vigour, 
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•Hd fighting hand to hand, aqd ti»^ting their amall 

round shields between the higOMo^g ahielda of their 
fees, they tried to cut their way through that mass uf 
iron-cased chivalry.. 11 was the firfit time these Normans 
of England bad come in contadt with the Highland 
broadsword, and they had good reason to bless the pro¬ 
tection of their well-bound shields, their hauberks of 
mail, and their cuisses of steel plate. For full two hours 
the Scots maintained the fight in front of the Norman 
centre, over the head of which was seen the standard- 
car, the crucifix, the bannft-s of the saints, and the stout¬ 
hearted prelates. At one moment the gallant Prince 
Henry of Scotland had well nigh penetrated to the stand¬ 
ard ; but, at last, ivith broken spears and swordtk siioh of 
the Scots as survived the great carnage ceased to attack 
—paused, retreated, and then fled in confusion. The 
king, however, retained near his person, and iu good 
order, the knights who formed his guard, and some 
other troops; and these covered the retreat, and gave 
some bloody chocks to the Anglo-Normans who pur¬ 
sued. Three days after the battle King David rallied 
within the walls of Carlisle, and employed himself in 
collecting liis scattered troops. He is said to have lost 
in all twelve thousand men at Elferton or Northaller¬ 
ton. In all respects the Battle of the Standard was one 
of the most remarkable and picturesque of battles. 
The English seem to have been allowed their fair share 
in the glory of the great victory, and none could have 
doubtim that, but for their presence, the Scots would 
have prevailed, and have penetrated with fire and sword 
into the very heart of England, before King Stephen 
could have faced them with another arpiy. From the 
date of this tesrible combat we begin to see frequent 
mention of the steadiness, perseverance, and valour of 
the English foot, and of their strength and skill as 
bowmen. Moreover the lists of knights begin to abound 
with old Saxon names. 

During these nineteen years of civil war and anarchy 
the Bufferirigs of the people, protected by no law, and 
alternately racked, plundered, and torlured by the par-J 
tisans of Stephen, the partisans of Matilda, and castle- ' 
building robliers of no party, were dreadful in the 
extreme. Yet even now sonic of tlic causes which 
gradually produced the amalgamation of the two races, 
and gave a recognisable and respectable existence to 
the tiers £tat, or lliird estate in the kingdom, continued 
in operation, while other causes tonding to the same 
wholesome ends arose out of the unhappy circum¬ 
stances of these very times. Stephen, betrayed over 
and over ^ain by his nobles, often appealed to the 
humble citizens, and more especially to those of 
London. During tlic long pacific reign of his predc- 
ceasor, the burghers of Loudon and the franklins in 
the neighbourhood had made great strides in industry, 
trade, and prosperity, without losing the warlike spirit, 
and the expertoess in the use of arras, for which they 
had b(wn famed at a much earlier period. From first 
to last they appear to have preferred Stephen to his 
rival Matiidti, and this steady attachment to his cause 
coidd not fail of winning the affe^ions of Stephen, 
whose heart was by nature generous and magnanimous. { 
The citizens of London ha^ in fact, risen to auch im¬ 
portance, that, if not actually consulted in the disposal 
of the disputed crown, they were called upon to con¬ 
firm the election of the sovereign. That judicious, 
free, and wonderfully liberal monk, William of Malms- 
btiry. who was nut only contemporary, but who also 
•gw and beard and took part in some of the coun- 
Giiinad events he describes, tells us that the citizens 
of farmed a body of great weight; that the 

y ZBeml^ of the munidpabty were considered ab barens, 
''and th«( hmps wore proud to be admitted into fiieir 


corps. When King Stephen, having been made cap¬ 
tive by Matilda’s half-brother, the^rl of Gloucester, 
in a rattle fought at Lincoln, was lying « helpless pri¬ 
soner in Bristol Castle, when even his own brother, 
tlie Bishop of Winchester, and legate to the pope, had 
declared against him, and had assembled a great synod 
of bishop!^ abbots, and archdeacons to pronounce sen¬ 
tence Bf^nst Stephen and place Matilda in the vacant 
throne, the loyal and hearty Londoners sent a deputa¬ 
tion to Winchester to demand or petition for the re¬ 
lease and immediate restoration of the king. The 
Bishop of Winchester and the clergy of England, “ to 
whom,” as the bishop himself said, ” it chieny belongs 
tople^t kings and proclaim them,” so hurriea on thmr 
proceedings, that Matilda was elected and proclaimed 
before the deputation from the city of London could 
arrive. Yet such was the respect these prosperous 
plebeians imposed, that it was deemed expedient to 
bold an adjourned meeting on the foUowing morning. 
Upon the decision of the council l^ng announced to 
them, the deputies said that they aSi not ixime to de¬ 
bate about Matilda's rights, hut to petition for the 
liberty of their king; that they had no powers to agree 
to the election of this new ruler; and that the whole 
community of London, with all the barons lately ad¬ 
mitted into it, eajjpestly desired of the legate and clergy 
the immediate lineration of Stepheh. None spoke at 
Winchester with so much juldness as these good citi¬ 
zens. ■ Th^ legate laboured nard to prove to them that 
Matilda had a preferable right, and that under her go¬ 
vernment the country and the church would be happier 
than they had ever been before. The deputies merely 
said that they would explain the legate's views to their 
fellow-citizeife; and so mounted their horses and rode 
fearlessly through Matilda’s army towards London. 
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^ [The Ciinofieno.' 

THE CANOFIENO, OR RCfiSlAN SWING. 

PiNSUi has here given us a lively repi/^sentation of 
an animated scene which is very commaii among the 
Trasteverini and the peasantry of the States of the 
Church. The construction of this Roman swing is 
sufficiently shown in the drawing. The ropes which 
support the strong plank are sometimes fastened to a 
revolving axis, and sometimes merely passed over a 
beam or rafter. In the latter case, when greasing; is 
neglected, the ropes are apt to wear away and break ; 
and then down comes the whole party with a great 
crash, and not witllhut peril to legs and bodies. The 
danger, however, is the less from the comparatively 
slight elevation and limited play of the swing. The 
Romans, who have no such machine, would be alarmed 
at the swin« which are used in our country fairs in 
England. They never try to *' kick the sky witli their 
toes,” as we once heard a party of English sailors say 
they were trying to do. 

Such as it 18 , the Canofieno is a very favourite amuse¬ 
ment among the Roman peasantry of all ages. We have 
seen three generations upon it at once—a grandfather 
and a grandmother, their son and their son’s wife with 
her children. At times we have seen one or two 
Franciscan friars or bearded Capuchins seated upon 
the plan^ and nnging and hallooing with the rest; but 
this waa in recondite quarters where the eyes of^heir 
superiors could not reach them, and when their lerca, 
or bei^ing-round, had been successful, and their 
libations unusually copious. To furs and rustic fes¬ 
tivals ef all sorts tne monks of the mendicant orders 
always repaired in considerable numbers, for every 
Feats is the day of some saint whom they are bound to 
honour, and they kpow full well that good cheer and 
■port in the dpen sir quicken generosity, and that the 
hands as wdl as the hearts or the faithful are most 
open on a gay summer holiday. Moreover theae begging 
{mra spring from the common ptopie and are always 
m<« of the people. Now and then (U old tabellone, 
or notarjf, or otnet sedate starch Roman citizen, was 
to be seen on the plank, in faia aolemn’ suit of faded 
black, and with apMtaclea on noae^those antiquated 
hom-rimmOd apectaclea with nothing but the bridge 
to keep them on tfae^noae, and vrimout any sides— 
in short, the spectadM that are worn by the Miser 
in Qointin MeasysT or Matsya* celebratM picture at 
Windsor 'Caatle. and in other pdntinga by the old 


-From Pinifllit] 

Dutch masters.* It should seem that man has a na¬ 
tural liking for every kind of swinging, except hang¬ 
ing. There was a Neaf>olitan doctor and theorist of the 
last century who thought that if men and women would 
only swing enough, they might swing away all their 
distempers and disorders; and he wrote a book to 
prove It. Like other theorists, he only carried the mat¬ 
ter too far. In many cases ihis exffreise and motion 
are well known to be favourable to health. In cases 
of insanity the swing is said to have been used with 
good effect; but here the greatest advantage has been 
found nut from the pendular motion, but from the 
rotatory motion. That great turner of lines and 
rhymes. Dr. Darwin, first suggested the method of 
“ spinning a madfiiaii ” on a rotatory swing, and Doctor 
Cox caused such a swing or roundabout to be made, and 
tried the cxperiuient in a very bad case, and with such 
striking success, that he attributed to it tlie complete 
recovery of his patient. Dr. Cox afterwards employed 
the rotatory swing in many other cases, and found this 
singular remedy generally efficacious and never pre¬ 
judicial. Father Linguiti, in the early part of the pre¬ 
sent century, introduced the rotatory swing, or round¬ 
about, or whirligig, into the great hospital for the 
insane which he organized at Aversa; and the use of 
it in such places is now universal in Italy, where a 
refractory patient, instead of being beaten or subjected 
to other harsh severities, as in former times^ is merely 
whirled or spun round on a pivot. But this is a matter 
too serious to accompany Pinelli’s hilarious design. 

Reader, if you will look at the picture, you will 
see thaUone of the Roman damsels is playing on 
the tambourine: and these holid^ folks ^nerally 
swing to music and loud singing. The singing indeed, 
like the Bcredming of a bagpipe, is much louder and 
shriller than is agreeable to one of the uninitiated, unless 
it be heard at some distance. The object of every one 
of {he vocalists, whether male or femue, appears to be 
to beat all the rest in noise, and they very frequently 
sing through the nose. It has been frequently re¬ 
marked that in this land of song the taste of the 
popular music is execrable. There are exceptions; in 
most pai'ta there are some two or three beautifully 
I simple melodies, some of which are of an unknown 
[antiquity, and have never been writtoa down with 

I • For an engraving of SSatsyif picture see first series of Penny 
Msg. vol. it. p. 497. 
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musical notes and scores, but have bfen transmitted 
orally from father to son throuf^ muy ages: in not a 
few districts the peasants dng prettily in ^wTts; still, 
generally speaking, the music of the labouring classes 
from one end of Italy to the other is a twanging, loud, 
monotonous sing-song, or a droning drowsy noise 
almost as bad as that of the Andalusian muleteers or 
that of the calesso-d rivers in Malta, who are said at 
times to sing their beasts to sleep on the road, with 
their butthenaon their backs ffr their chaises'at their 
tails. These poor rustiewnever approach an operas 
house; the only theatre they know is a puppet-show, 
their only great actor is Punch. Thus their cars have 
never been informed by the beautiful liquid atrains of 
Cimsrnaa or Paisicllo or Rossini, and as their taste has 
not been cultivated, they seem to consider their own 
bad music as the best. But, bad as U is, It gives |hem 
pleasure, and therefore answers the end. 

Like nearly every other pastime or custom among 
these people, the Canofieno bears the stamp of anti¬ 
quity. The same strong plank, the same ropes, and 
very nearly the same kind of group which Ptneili 
jlrew, Ijave been Jound depicted upon fragments of 
chamber-walls dug out of Herculaneum or Swbia. 

There is another primitive sport well known to 
English children by the familiar name of *' see-saw,” 
or “ups and downs.” It was often played by the 
Trasteverini and their neighbours in the townships 
and villages of the Roman Campania, as also in other 
]>Hrt8 of Italy. This too is an ancient and classical 
pastime, for there is a picture of it painted upon the 
wall of one of the houses of Pompeii, The most lively 
player at this game that we ever chanced to see was a 
royal lady, who,*since those happy days of her child¬ 
hood, has had Bee>sawings and ups and downs enough— 
but of a far less agreeable sort. This was Donna 
Christina, the pretty, ligitt, and always latching grand¬ 
daughter of the then reigning king of Naples, old 
Ferdinand I., wJio loved all manner of sports, and the 
most boisterous the best. Jn the lower garden of the 
royal summer palace at PorticI, which stands over jrart 
of the lava-buried Herculaneum, and in the lowest 
part of that garden, near the open space by the sea¬ 
shore called the MortcIIe, where King Ferdinand in 
h:8 young days made a little camp and built a sort of 
castle, to play at soldiers and sieges, there was a play- 
grontid for the king's numerous brood of grandchildren, 
which was quite open to the view of two or three 
casiui or villas at that time occupied by Neapolitan 
noblemen who had as yet preserved the means or being 
Sociable and hospitable. From the terrace of one of 
tlieac houses, which reached nearly to the low wall of 
the royal garden, we often saw Donna Christina sitting 
on the plank and playing at see-saw with her eldest 
brother, now King oi Naples, or of the Two SicilicN 
with ,a zest and spirit which the daughters of good Dr. 
Primrose could not have exceeded when playing wiA 
fanner Flamborotigh's family at hunt the slipper. 
Royal brothers and sisters of various ages, but all 
children, and healthy happy cbildrem stood round 
clapping their hands and shouting without any re¬ 
straint, and loud was the laughter when Don Ferdj- 
imudo could succeed in jerking off Donna Christina or 
Donna Christina perform we more difficult feat of un- 
liursing Don Ferdinando. These scenes—alack! it is 
a qumer of a century since we saw them—have often 
come before our eyes in vivid colours while reading in 
unsympathjzmg newspapers of the many vicissitudes 
«id trials of that once light-hearted, joyous girl;—of 
i^.Ue ^renn^of her grim old uncle and husiumd 

t I%rdmand^^Sf^n; of the bitter thraldom of Spanish' 
»t^qu^tte; 6T bw young and stormy widowho^, with 
weight a^dsres of government thrown upon one 
who had never been trained to bear them, and who 


found herself from the first surrounded by fierce and 
desperate factions; of her palace hurst open at mid- 
nignt by a Iswless and frantic soMiery y of tlie mas¬ 
sacres cnnmiitted under her Own eyes; of her forced 
separatitmfrom her daughters, and long exile in France, 
and of the other catastrophes which have happened in 
a country where revolutions have succeeded each other 
too rapiiuy to be recollected without the aid of book and 
register. 'We have bden told that that light buoyant 
fi^re has become corpulent, but we can only figure 
her as she was. We have heard of irregularities— 
vices—and conudering all circumstances, we can give 
credit to a lihrt of the scandalous chronicle; but what 
we ,cannot and will not believe is the assertion that 
DonnaChriBtina,a8 queen-dowager and regentof Spain, 
would be a heartless and sanguinary tyrant if she could 
God help her and her daughters! It were better for 
them all to be playing at see-saw among the acacia- 
groves at Portici, than to be where they are and what 
they are. - 

j . . w r — 

CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


Thx Fjria»’p 'TAts—Ckmclttded. 

As the devil and the Sumpnour entered the end of the 
town towareja which they bad directed their course, they 
saw a cart filled with hay, and driven by a carter. The 
road was deep, and the cart stuck fast in the way. 
Tlie carter smote the horse, and cried as if he were 
mad. 

Scotf heit Brok! what spare ye for the stonesi 
The fiend," quoth he, “you fetche, body and bones, 

* As furforthly as ever ye were foaled. 

So muchel woe w 1 have with you tholed.* 

Tlie devil have all, both horse, apd cart, and bay." 

The Sumpnour said, “ Here shall we have a prey;” 

and then drawing near the fiend, as though nothing 
frere the matter, whispered in his ear— 

“ Hearken, my brother, hearken, by thy faith; 

Hearest thou nut how that the carter mithf 
Hentf it anon, for be hath given it tliee, 

Both hay and cart, and eke his caplesl three.” 

“ Nay,” quoth the devil, “ God wot, never a del,S 
It is not his intent, trust thon me well; 

Ask him thyself, if thou not trowest me, 

Or elles stint awhile, and thou shaft see." 

This carter tbwacketh his horse upon the croup, 

And they began to draweii, and to stoop. 

. “ Heit now,” quoth he; " there, Jesu Christ you bless, 
And all his handes work, both more and less I 
(. That woe well twigfat,y mine owen Liardqf boy, 
t' I pray God save thy body, and Saint Eloy. 

Now IS my cart out of the slough, pardie.” 

“ Lo, b^her," quoth the fiend, “ what told I thee f 
Here may ye tee, mine owen deare brother. 

The churl spake one thing, but be thought another. 

Let us proceed upon our journey. Here I shall win 
nothing.” 

When they were come a little way out of the town, 
the Sumpnour began to whisper to his brother, “ Here 
dwelletb an old woman 

" That bad almost as lisf to lose her neck 
As for to «ve a poiny of her good. 

I will bara twelvepence tbouq^ that be wood,** 

Or I will summon her to our office; 

And yet, God wot, of her kaoer I no vice; 

But for tliou const not, os in this country^, 

Wmuen tiiy cot^ take here example of me." 

,* Endured. f Take—sdze hold of.. X Horses. 

_ J Never a bit. )| Pulled. 

A familiar endearing name for a grey hors^ as was Bayard 
for a hay. •• Mad, 
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Tlie Surnpnour now clappelb at the widow’s gate. 
“Come out," be cried, 

1 trow thou haot somo frere or priett with thee,” 

" Wh3 cUppetli V'^aaui lliii wife; BaudMtil 
God lave yon, sir, wlut is your sweeto will I" ■ 

“I have,'* quoth be, “of summons here a bill. 

U[>’ pain of cuning, looke that then be 
To-morrow before tte Archedeaeon's knee. 

To answer to the court of certain thit^" 

“ Now, Lord," quoth she, “ Christ Jeiu, King of King*, 
Ao wisely belpe me, as I ne may.* 

1 have been sick, and that full many a day; 

I may not go so far," quoth she, “ nor ride. 

But 1 be dead, so pricketli it in my side; , 

May 1 not ask a liliel, fiir Sompiiotir, 

And answer there by my proedrator • 

To siictie things as men would opposeuf mef” 

“ Yes,’’ quoth this Surnpnour, “pay anon,—let eee— 
Twelve pence to me, and 1 wilt thee acquit: 

1 shall no profit have thereby but lit‘{; 

My master bath the profit, and not 1. 

Come off, Billet me riden hastily. 

Give me twelVh pensw, I may no leiiger tyorry." 

“ Twelve pence! “ quoth she; *' now Lady Sainte Mary 
So wisely help me out of care and sin, 

This widi world though tliat 1 should it win, 

Ne have I not twelvej)ence within my hold. 

Ye knoweii well that 1 am {wor aud old, 

Kitb§ jwur abness|| upon me,*poor wetch." 

“ Nay then," quoth he, “ the foule fiend me fetch 
If 1 thee Excuse, though thou shouldest be epilt."^ 

“ Alas!” quotli she, “Gud wot, I have im guilt.” 

“ Pay me, quoth he, “ or by the sweet saint Anne 
As I will bmr away thy iiewe pan 
For debtc, whieb thou owest me of old. 

When thou behavedst ill to tby hualtand, I paid for thy 
correction.” * 

“ Thou Hest,” quoth she; “ by my salvation, 

Ne was 1 never or now, widow or wife, * 

Summon’d unto your court in all my life; 

Ne never I ii'as bat of my body tme. 

Unto the devil, rough arid black of line, ^ 

Give 1 thy body and my pan also." 

And when the devil heard her cursing so * 

Upon her knees, he said iu this mannere,— 

“ Now, Mabily, mine owen mother dear,’ 

Is tiiis your will in eanieet that ye say Y’ 

“ The devil,” quoth she, “ so fetch him or he dey,** 
Anil Xian and all, but he will liim repent." 

“ Nuy, olde stut, that is nut my intent,” 

Quoth this Sumpiioiir, “for to rnjienteu me 
For any thing that I liavc had of thee; 

1 would 1 liod thy ‘ frock' and every cloth." 

“ Now, brother, ” quoth the devil, “ l»e not wroth; 

Thy liody and this iian be mine by right; 

Thou slialt with me to belle yet to-night. 

Where thou shalt kiiowen of our privity 
More than a master of divinity." f 

And with that word the foule fiend him hentf f 
Body and soul, be with the devil went, 

Where as these Sumpnours have tlicir heritage. 

And God that makdd after his im&ge 
Mankind, save and guide us all and some. 

* That is to say, as I myself am not able to do so. . 
t Put in charge against me. t Little. § Show. 
j| Charity. ^ Ruined. *• Before be die. ft Seised. 

Bi^aMiuttling.—kt Red River the buf&loes are now sel¬ 
dom taken in pounds. In the summer and fBll,iarge parties of 
the half-breed hunters, all mounted on their smgll Indian horses, 
which at« well broke in to diis sport, soatter themselves over the 
plains, esunping generally in the open air, or in Icatlieiti lodges^ 
and under their provision carts. As soon as tlie bufialovs ore 
perceived, the young men gallop after them, and either partially 
surround them on tlie plain, or endeavour to drive thriu into 
some little valley, or neck of laud pnq^ng into a lake, where 
escape is dittcnlt A raimiug fire Hieti^onens all alot^ tine line. 
The huntnes leloful their guns while their liorses are iu full ca¬ 


reer ; the bulleif are carried In the mouth, and dropped into the 
barrel without any wadding; their small whips are attached by 
a hand to the right wrist; the sogMious horse of his own accutil 
follows the animal bis master has singleil out Iu this 
way many buffaloes in succession are shot by the same hunter, 
and bundreils fall in a single race. No sij^it can be livelier than a 
camp of successful hunters. I'hey generally pitch in some 
clump or ^nt of woods ; the provision carta form tlie outer 
circle, to which the horses ore tied; fires blaze in every dirce- 
tion; the men smoke their piiie^ or arrange their fire-arms; 
while tiw women are employed in cooking. Everywhere yon 
hear the laugh and tlie jest, and the repasts are sumptuous, 
lyrhiie tlie men bunk the females are occupied iu drying the 
spare meat, or perverting it into pemican. This now far-famed 
provender of toe wilderness is formed by xmonding the choico 
parts of the meat very small, putting it into bags made of tfie 
skill of the riain animal, info whicli a proportion (fifty pounds 
pounded meat and forty pounds grease make a bag of xieinican) 
of melted fat is then pour^; and the whole lieing strongly com¬ 
pressed, and sewed tip, constitutes the best and most portable 
article of provision for the voyageur. In the winter season this spurt 
assumes a more varied eliaracter. When the snow is not deexi, 
the buffiiloes may be nm on horseback, as in the summer; in¬ 
deed, if numerous, they heat such a track with tlieir broad hoofs 
that they are easily pursued: at other times tliey are apxiroached 
by the hunter “ crawling ’’ on tlie snow. He walks cautiously 
up to within a certain distance, far enough not to alarm the 
herd; then prostrates himself on the snow, drags himself along 
on his belly, with his gnu trailing after him, and iu this manner 
frequeutly proceeds a long way before lie can get within reach, 
when the buffaloes are shy. When fatigued with this laboriouii 
and unnatural motion, lie sto]is to draw breath, and throws up a 
little heap of snow before him, to screen him from his prey; and 
some are said to lie so dexterous in this mode of apprimch as ac¬ 
tually to drive aside with their guns the old bulls who form the 
outer guard of the bond, in order to select the choicest of the 
cows. As a disguise, a close diin-coluureil cap funiiihed with 
upright ears it ofien worn by the exiieiieiicedsiiuiiter, to give him 
the appearance of a wolf; fur, from constant assuciation, that 
ravenous beast is regardeil by the buffalo without dread. In the 
spring of the year, when there is a haid crust ou the snow pro¬ 
duced by alternate thaw and frost, the buffaloes are frequently 
run down by the hunters, and stablied with their daggers while 
floundering in the deep drifts, which yield to tlicir weight, but 
supxwrt their pursuers, who wear siiow-shoes; and iu this way, 
which is the easiest and safest of all.tlieuiifurluiiate animals fall 
a prey even to women and boys.—iSimpson's Karrative Die- 
coveriet on the North Coast <f Ajmrica. 

Avon-well, as the source of our river is called, lies in the 
garden of the little inn opposite Noseby cliurch. The spring 
flows into a small circular iwul, which, a few years hack, it was 
resolved to adorn and render sufficiently siiiait tor the hirtli-hed 
of so famous a river. A plaster swau was procured, and tlie 
water made to spoilt from Ins bill into the little pool, which also 
received various graceftil triiiiraiiigs. The well was separated 
by a wall from the public toad ; but in order that the imiirove- 
ments might be enjoyed by all, iron railings were 'substituted 
fur the “ Kealy earth,” opposite to the swan fountain. But un¬ 
luckily, though, as was said, refinement has penetrated into 
Naseby, the natives were not prepared for such an innovation. 
The bird's head was speedily discovered to he a capital murk, 
and as Naseby men are as proud of their skill iu sfone-lbrowiiig 
as Kentuckians are of theirs in rifle-shouting, its liead KHiti got 
kuocked off, and the limpid element in consequence, flowed 
rather ungracefully from its neck. Otiier mishaps followed, and 
finally the poor b«d was flung off its perch into lhe_ water, by 
wbioli, os plaster swans are not good swimmers, it derived siiiuU 
benefit. Now, in tliis present springy of 1845, it looks very 
desolate. Headless, and with one of its wings litoken (to say 
nothing of the loss of its fleet), the poor swan enmehes down in 
a uifiaule manner in the dirt beside tlie pond, while the water 
tticlclos lazily from a shabby wooden spout; and the Avon-weil 
itself is covered with dead green duck-weed, and surrounded by 
cabbages. This ought not to be. It is utterly impossible for 
the must resolute to be sentimental over it. For us there it 
plainly nought but to leave it, with a hope tliat some one may 
M led by our lament to look after aud remedy die dismal slats 
of this swan of the Avon.—-Ramiles bu Bivers— The Aeon 
in Knight's Weehlg Volume, 

2 I. 2 
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[lludibriw coniuUing tlie LAwjr<.'T*] 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XVJ. 

'f’HB Popt in the Third Canto of Part III. acturnB to 
his story and his hero, in order to relate the liisiory of 
the rescue anti its consequences. Uncomfortably 
mounted ai\d equivocally conducted, the knight could 
not but feel an almost equal anxiety to escyte from his 
pursuers and be secure from Itis guide. The general 
effects of fear', as well as Us peculiar effect on the mind 
of Hndibras, are very admirably described : — 

“ Wlio would Iwlieve wl»t strange bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears 
Tbttt spring like fern, that insect weed, 

Kquivocally,,without seed; * 

And have no 'possible fomidatimi, 

Bat merely iu tb’ imagination : 

'' And yet can do Tnor(^readfal feati^ ^ < 

Than bags, with all fneir imps and tMts: 

Make more bewitch sttd haunt theoisAves 
lhan aH their nnraerin of elves. 

For fear does things so tike a wUeb, * 

*' 'Tie liard t’ unriddle which is which s 
^ '-^is up oorumnnities of senses, 

•Toniboh and change kteBigeneety 
' A* Shilunlotan virtuosos ' 

Csa'gH with earr, and Iimt with nosss t 
And nMn thtf neither tee nor bear, 

Hava ni^tihau both tuppiyd by fear; 


That makes ’em in the dark see visioni; 
And bag themselves with apparitions; 
And when their eyes discover least, 
Discern the subtlest objects best: 

I>n things not contrary alone 
To th' course of nature, but its own: 

The courage uf the bravest daunt. 

And turn poltroons as valiant; 

Fur men as resolute appear 
'With loo much, as too little fear: 

And when they ’re out of hopM of %uig, 
'Will run away from death by dying; 

Or turn again to stand it out; 

And those they fled, like liotii^ rout. 

" This Hudibras tiad prov'd too true, 
Who, by the furies, left nOrdue, 

And haunted with detaebroents i»it 
From Marshal Legion’s regiment. 

Was by a flsnd, as counterfeit, 

Reliev’d and rescu’d with a chart; 
When pothiog but himself and few, 

Was both the impe and conjurer: 

As by the rales o' th’ virtuori, 

It follows in due form of poarie. 

" DisguiFd in all the muks of night. 
We left our cbomtaon on his flight:, . 

At blindmanl buff to gr^ hit way, 

In equal fear of night nna day: ’ 

'Pfbo took hii dnric and dmp'nrtt eotino. 
He knew no better than hie hone; 
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And bjr an unknown deril leil« 

(He knew at Nttle whither) fled. 

He new wat in greater ne^ 

Nor leal capacity of^ipeed. 

Diatbled both in man and beaiti 
To fly and run away, hit bait; 

To keep the enemy, and fear, 

From ^nwl falling on hit rear. 

And thiT with kicki and banga he |^y*d 
The further and the nearer tide: . 

(Ai teamen ride with all their fbrw, 

And tug at if they row’d the boiaei 
And when the hackney laili mOit swift. 

Believe they lag, or ran adrift;) * 

So tho’ he pMtra e’er to fait, ^ 

Hit fear wot greater flian hit haste: 

^ For fear, tho' fleeter than the wind, 

Believes 'tii always left behind.” 

The day breaking, at length diacloied to the knight 
that his deliverer was no oUier than Ralnho, with whom, 
when he had been u]|brtned of the merely human means 
by which he had^clF^unished aifd tenrifled, he is 
half inclined to quarrel, accusing the poor squire of 
having caused him 

“ To make me put myielf to flight, 

And, conqu’ring, run away by night j 
To draj me mt, which th' haugbt^^foe 
Durst never nave presum'd to do. 

To mount me in the dark by force, • 

Upon the bare ridge of my horse, ^ 

Expos’d ill cuerpo to their rage, 

Without my arms and equi[Hige; 

Lest, if they ventur’d to pursue, 

1 might th' unequal fight renew ;* 

And, to preserve tliy outward man, , 

Assum'd my place, and led the van." 

Ralpho acknowledges tlie fact, and argues very 
strongly in favour of flying:— 

“ For those that fly? may fight again. 

Which he can never do that’s slain. 

Hence timely running’i no mean part 
Of conduct m the martial art; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens, by breaking, thrive; 

And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil; 

’Tis held the gallant’st course and bravest, 

To great exploits, os well as safest. 

That spares th’ expense of time and pains, 

And dangerous hmting out of brains. 

And in the end prevails as certain. 

As those that never trust to Fortune; 

But make their fear do exeetttion 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow, . 

And, only trembling, overthrow. * 

If th' ancients crown’d tlieir bravest men, 

That only sav’d a citizen. 

What victory could e’er be won, 

If ev’ry one would save but one? 

Or fight endanger’il to be lost, 

Where all resolve to save the most? 

1^ this means, when a battle's won, 

The war’s as Est from facing done: 

For those that save themselves, and fly, 

Go halves, at least, i' th’ victory ; 

And sometimes, when the loss is small, 

And danger greab they challenge all: 

’ Print new additions to their feats, • 

And emendations in gazettes: 

And when, for furious baste to run, 

They durst not stay to fire a gun. 

Have done % wifli bonfires, and at hone 
Hade iquibe and erackers overcome. 

To set the rabble on a flame, 

And keep their governors from blgme, 

Dispozie the news, tbe nulpit tsUh 
Oonflrm'd with flreworki and witn bells: 


And tho' reduc’d to tliat extreme, 

^ey Iwve been forc’d to sing 2k Xkm} 

Yet, with religious blasphemy, 

By flatt'ring heaven with a lie: 

And for their beating, giving thanks, 

They’ve rsus’d recruits, and fill’d their 
For those who rmi fromtb' enemy, 

Et^oge them equally to fly; 

And when the fight becomes a chace, 

Tbose win the day that win the race; 

And that which woifld not pass in fights, 

* Has done the feat with easy flights." 

Hudibra*. in his reply, partly admitting the force of 
the squire's reasoning, seems to have ullen upon a 
notion that has been thought more modern in the cam* 
p&igning art, namely, that the success of a war dependa 
on thc^commissariat 

“ And th^ achieve the higb'st renown 
That brings the other's stomach down. 

There’s now no fear of wounds nor maiming. 

All dangers are reduc'd to famine 

with more to tbe same purpose. Whereupon Ralpho 
suggests, as the knight has already tried war and cun¬ 
ning as means of winning the widow, and failed in 
both, he should now go to law with her, and gives the 
following character of that profession, in which, as in 
all the author’s portraits, all tbe ill that can be said is 
most humorously and forcibly adduced against it; but 
we feel here, as elsewhere, that though the abuses of 
the law, and the main features of the personage de¬ 
scribed by Hudibras, may be true, they are coUected 
from various sources, and could not have been intended 
to convey a general opinion of the profession, or to 
depict an individual portrait. 

“ For law’s the wisdom of all ages. 

And maul'd by the ablest sages; 

Who, tho' Iheir business at the bar 
Be but a kind of civil war, 

, In which th’ engage with fiercer dudgeopi m 

Than e'er the Grecians did the Trojans, 

Tli^ never manage the contest 
1" impair their public interest; 

Or by their controversies lessen 
The dignity of their profession: 
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Not like ui brethren, who divide 

Our common'Weulth, the Citiue, and tide: 

And tho' w* ore oil os ueor of kindred, 

As th* outward mau it to the inward; 

We agree itietothing but to wrangle 
About tbe ilightttt flngle-fangle: 

While lawyeri have more tobn sente. 

Than t’ argue at their own expense, 

But make their beat advontagei 
Uf others' quarrels, like the Swiss; 

Aud out of foreign eoiitroversies, , 

By aiding both sidea fllraieir pnnet; ^ 

But have no int'rest in the cause, 

For which th’ engage, and wage the laws; 

Nor farther prospect Ilian their jiay. 

Whether they lose or win the day. 

And tlio' th* abounded in all agft, 

With sundry learned clerks and sages; 

Tho* all their business be dispute, ^ 

Wliich way they canvass cv’ry suit; 

Th’ have no disputes about their art, 

Nor in polemics controvert; 

While all professions else are found 
Witli iiotbtiig hut disputes t’ abound: 

Divines of all sorts, and physicians; 

Pliilosnphert, oiatnematicians; 

The Gateuists and Faracclsiau, 

Condemn tbe w;ay each other deals in; 

Anatomists dissect and mangle, 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle; 

Astrologers dispntb their dreams. 

That ill their sleeps they talk of schemes; 

And heralds stickle who got who, 

- So many hundred years ago, 

“ Blit lawyers are too wise a nation, 

T expose their trade to disputation; 

Or malm tlie busy ralible judges 
Of all their secret piques and gnidges; 

111 which whoever wins the day, 

The whole proression's sure to pay. 

Besides, no mountebank, iior cheats^ 

Dare undertake to do their feats; 

Wlieii in all other sciences 

They swarm like iiiseets, and increase, 

* “ For what bigot diiivt ever draw, * 

By inward light, a deed in law i 
Or could hold fur'h, by revelation, 

An answer to a dee.buution ! 

For those tliat meddle with (heir tools. 

Will cut their Gngers if they 're fools.’’ 

Hudibras objects to tbe advice, of course, but resolves 
to follow it; chiefly, as lie says, to ^ard himself 
against Sidrophel, who “ resolves to sue and bo calls 
to mind a lawyer— 

" Most apt for what I have to do: 

Am connsellor, and justice too 

wliose character, as justice, we cannot give, though in 
its features it does not greatly differ from that of more 
than one of Fielding’s, particularly of one described in 
that writer's ‘Amelia;’— 

“ To this bmve man the knight repaiit 
For coarisel iii his lav affairs; 

And found him mounted, in his pew, 

With books add moiioy plac’d for thw, 

Like nest.«gg8 to make clients lay, ' 

And for his false opinion pay ; 

To wlnm the knignt, with comely grace, • 

Put off his bat, to imt his case: 

Which he as proudly entertain'd. 

As th' other courteously itoaju’d j 
And assure him 'twas'nut thid 
He look'd for, hid him put on's bat.” 

'The knight then details to tbe lawyer his adventure 
with Sidrephel, accuses the widow ot being an acces> 
sary, of having contracted herself by solemn vows to 
hiiu, ot breakhog her word, and of baviog “ made an 
wiaillt with fleoda and men upon my ^y.” The 


lawyer declares he has an excellent case, and instructs 
him how to strengthen it„ 

" But you may swear at aay'ra.'e, 

Tilings not ill nature, foAthe state: 

Fur in all courts of justice here 
A witness is not mid to swear. 

But make oath, that is, in plain terms. 

To forge whatever be affirms. 

“ (I thank y^, quoth tbe knight, fur tliat, 

Because ’tis to my purpose pat—) 

” For justice, tho’ eh« 'spiiiuted blind. 

Is to the weaker tide inclin'd, 

Like Charity; else right atid wrong 
Ceffild never hold it out to long, 

Aud, like blind Fortune, with a slight, 

* Convey meii't interest, and right; 

From Stiles’s pocket, into Nokes't, 

Ae easily os hocus-pocus: 

Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 

And clear again, like Hicciiit Doctius. 

Tlieit whether yon would take her life, 

Or but recover her for your wifj^. 

Or Ic contAit with what lias, 

And let all other matters pass; 

The business to the law's all one. 

The proof is all it looks upon: 

And you con want no witnesws, 

To swear to anything you please, „ 

That liariBy get^heir mere expenses 
By th' labour uf their consciences; 

Of letting out to hire lh<*ir ears 
Tw affidavit-customers, 

At iiicoiisiderable values, 

To serve for jury-men, or tallies, 

Although retain’d in th’ harilcst matters. 

Of trustees and administrators." 

Hudibras itndertakes to supply these, and tbe lawyer 
^concludes— 

“In til’ int’rim, spare for no I repans. 

To draw her neck into the biitiiis; 

Ply with her love-letters, oisd iiillets, 

, And bait ’em well, for quirks and quillets. 

With trains t’ inveigle, and surprise. 

Her heedless answers and replies; 

And if she miss tiie mouse-trap lines. 

They ’ll serve fur oilier by-designt: 

And make an artist uudentand 
To copy out her seal or hand ; 

Ur find void places in the paper. 

To steal in something to entrap her; 

'Till with her worldly goods, and body, 

Spiglit uf her heart, she has endow'd ye: 

Retain all sorts of witnesses. 

That ply in’ th’ Temjiies, under trees ; 

Or walk tbe round, with kniglits o’ tli’ posts 
About the cross-legg'd knights, dieir hosts; 

Or wait for customers between 
I Tbe pillar-rows in Lineolns-iiiti, 

Where vouchers, forgers, common-liail. 

And affidavit-men, ne’er fail 
T’ expose to sale all sorts of oatlis. 

According to their ears and clutlie^ 

Their only necessary tools, 

Besides the 6os{iel, and their souls. 

And when y' ate furnisli’d witli all purveys, 

I shall be ready at your service.” • 

The knight “longs” to practise the advice; ami tho 
letter produced under this impulse will form the sub¬ 
ject of the next article. 

PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS FOR THE 
WINTER SEASON. 

It is well known that the andent Romans expended 
large sums in cultivated perhaps the least 

utyusUfiable of ail their prodigal expenditure; fur 
•urely, tlie taste for ftowers is the most pure and re¬ 
fined of all amuaementa. Tbe inhabitants ef Holland 
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are proverbial for |heir passion for flowers, especklly 
for all those kinds wbiclj are propagated from bulbs, 
and almost iiifircdible sugas have been paid for choice 
varieties of the hyacinth, tulip, ranunculus, Ac. The 
Parisians of the present era bid fair to vie with the 
citizens of Rome itself, in their extravagant passion for 
flowers. During the winter season, mpecially, this 
mcmia has arisen to so high a point, that it has assumed 
the importance of a lucrative Wanch of commerce. 

In order to give an idea of the extent to which this 
traffic is carried on in Paris, we quote from M. Sou* 
lange Bodin, one of the fi^t horticulturistatof the day, 
and on whose accuracy we may place perfect reliance, 
a statement of the sale of flowers, during a single oflli* 
nary week, in winter:— 

Hire of cases garnished with flowers, 
shrubs, and plants, transported from 
party to party, and remaining the pro- Fwnt*. £ 

perty of the gardener. 10,000 400 

Baskets, jardinibi^ aiiiibplatforms fhr* t 
nished for evening parties . . . 6000 340 

Sale of cut camelltss at from lOf. to 


24f. per doz. 1,600 64 

Flowers for the hair, for ornamenting 
dresses, &c*, choice branches*of 

mellia . . .•.. 1000 40 

Vases of choice Camellias in blossom, at • 
the average of 10 francs .... 2t)00 80 

Bouquets for balls, at the average of 5 
francs. 20,000 800 

Total 40,600 

or £1624 sterl. 


Here arc ^,600 francs spent in flowers in a single • 
week, and in this statement no account has been taken 
of the sums produced by the sale of flowers in the two 
flower-markets which ilt present subsist in Paris; and 
be it remembered that the week selected is an ordi¬ 
nary week taken at random: but how much greater 
would have been the amount had M. Bodin chosen a 
week during the period of the Carnival, when balls and 
parlies are rife. But surely this mode of spending 
money, extravagant though it be, is far preferable to 
squandering it in excesses for the gratifleation of the 
palate, excesses ruinous both to health and intellect. 

There are, however, methods, far less expensive and 
more simple than hothouse culture, for procuring this 
refined emoynient during the winter season. In an 
amusing French periodical {Le Magatin PUtoreaqm), 
we find, that instead of enipli^ing artificial heat as an 
agent for forcing these beautiful productions of nature 
into e.\istence during ungenial seasons, we may hav/i 
recourse to the conservative properties of cold. 

“The possessor of an icehouse may, with very little 
trouble, preserve as many flowers as may be required 
for the decoration of the table or apartments during 
the winter. 

“The flowers must be gpithered in perfectly dry 
weather, and those blonoms should be selected which 
are not perfectly expanded, but only on the point of 
unfolding their buds. These are to be encloa^ in 
vases of glass, or of glazed pottery-ware, previously 
thoroughly cleansed and dried, and they are then to be 
hermetically sealed by covering with oiled leather to 
exclude every particle of humidity. The vases are 
then to be placed in the antichamber of an icehouse, 
in a part where the temperature is nearly about that at 
which ice melts, for were it colder the flowers would 
become frozen. Wlien it required to make them 
unfold their blossoms, plunge them for a few seconds 
in lukewarm water, or in running water. By this f 
dual process of thawing, the fibres resume their natur 
ral pliancy, and they arc now prepared to blow when 


introduced into a warm apartment, the stems merely 
requiring to be plunged for a minute in tepid water 
in which a small qiiantily of saltpytre has been previ¬ 
ously dissolved. By this simple method, the flowers 
assume all the freshness and beauty they would have if 
newly gathered. 

** Peraons who have not the advantage of an icehouse, 
may nevertheless very easily preserve many kinds of 
flowers, by plaeing them^similarly enclosed, m vases in 
tlgB interior of a cellar; mrsts however, taking the pre¬ 
caution to burn slightly the extremity of the stalks, 
and immediately applying sealing-wax. Great care 
must be taken to avoid the access of the slightest hu¬ 
midity.” Thus, by a simple and inexpensive method, 
many kinds of flowers of the less delicate kind may 
preBemd to enliven and adorn our houses duiing 
the gloomy season when nature has imprisoned within 
her bosom all her blooming favourites, excepting the 
glowing holly, the winter rose, and a few others, which 
the improved science of horticulture has taught to be¬ 
come almost independent of times and seasons. 

REPTILES USED AS FOOD. 

The very name of reptile diet sounds disagreeably in 
civilized ears. Yet do many of the nations of the earth 
esteem it as forming their greatest delicacy. The most 
forbidding and frightful of reptiles is perhaps the cro¬ 
codile, the ferocious enemy of man, and of every sort 
of animal, including, on some occasions, its own young; 
but we find that in several countries the flesh of this 
formidable creature is used as food; nor do the natives 
appear to have any fastidious notions oif the subject of 
thus appropriating a reptile which may have devoured 
many of their own race. They give the preference, 
however, to the younger crocodiles, because in them 
they find less of a powerful musky flavour, which 
generally pervades the flesh, and is even strong enough 
to affect the waters inhabited by these reptiles. This 
flavour is due to musk glands, which are *removed as 
soon as the crocodile is captured, otherwise the flesh 
would be wholly insupportable. The Berbers or Abo¬ 
rigines of Northern Africa set a high value on these 
glands, and use them ns a perfume. When the pre¬ 
cautions of choosing a young animal and of removing 
the glands have been duly observed, the crocodile's 
flesh is deemed excellent food by the Negroes and 
Arabs; but by Europeans it is generally considered 
very nauseous. Some parts of the flesh are white and 
delicate, like veal of good quality, but the general 
nature of this food is such as to disgust the traveller. 
Burckhardt, however, notices it with less abhorrenw 
than some other writers. “At Senaar, crocodiles arc 
brought to market, and their .flesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some of the meat at Esne in 
Upper Egypt; it is of a dirty white colour, not unlike 
young veal, with a slight fishy smell; the animal bod 
been caught by some fishermen in a strong net, and 
was above tqjelve feet long. The governor of Esne 
ordered it to be brought into his court-yard, where more 
than a hundred balls were fired against it without any 
effect, till it was thrown upon its back, and the con¬ 
tents of a small swivel discharged into its abdomen, the 
skin of which is much softer than that of the back.” 

liie eggs of the crocodile are about as large as those 
of the goose, and are eagerly sought after as food. The 
natives of Madagascar are pardcularjy fond of them, 
and the missionaries in that island have seen as many as 
five hundred eggs colleoted together for the use of one 
family. In order to preserve them in a fit state for 
use or sale, the natives take off the rind or shell, boil 
the eggs, and dry them in the son. The Mandingoes, 
inhabitants of some districts on the banks of the river 
Gambia, are also much addicted to this kind of diet. 
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and are said to prefer the egg when it contunsayoung 
crocodiie of the length of one’s fin^. The places 
where the are wponted arc eMily Found by those 
accustomed to the search. The crocodile sJwavs lays 
her ^gs in the sand on the hanks of ariver, and often 
beneato the partial shelter of an overhanging bongb, 
or in a cave, or hollow, in some very retirod part of 
the stream. She begins laying in August, and pro¬ 
duces a very large number of egps, the amount of 
which has not been exactly ijscertainofl, but has been 
stated at ftmoi sixty to ninety>nine. M. Linant nfes 
the following account of these eggs: “ Travelling along 
^ banks of the river, I saw on the sand the recent 
track of a very large crocodile, and thinking that it 
might have been a female come ashore to lay Her eggs, 

1 fallowed up the track about twenty paces along the 
water side, where the ground appearing to ha«e been 
much trodden and recently disturbed, 1 dug and found 
ninety-nine eggs. The Arabs are in the habit of say- 
iug that ninety-nine is always the number of the cro« 
oodile's eggs; but 1 have found them of various num¬ 
bers between sixty and ninety-nine. My peoplst and 
those of the place, immediately made a fneassee, which 
I tasted, but found very nauseous, having a flavour 
between rancid oil and musk. Each egg had consider¬ 
ably more white than yolk.” It is a furlimate predi¬ 
lection, in the case of the natives of Madagascar, which 
<‘nable8 them to relish this nauseous food, for by means 
of their continual search after the eggs, together with 
the destruction of them committed by vultures and 
serpents, the crocodiles, already exceedingly numerous 
in that island, are kept from becoming overpowering. 
TTio riligatorf an animal closely lesembling the croco¬ 
dile, but even more ferocious in its habits, is also used 
as food by certain American tribes, who are said to de¬ 
rive their chief support from it. The flesh resembles*' 


that of tlie crocodile in appearance and in flavour. 

Repugnant as it would be to the feelings of a Euro¬ 
pean to Teed on crocodiles or alligators, it would e.\citGk 
scarcely less disgust to be compelled to partake of ,<i 
banquet of snakes and liaards. Yet such arc among 
the choicest dainties of many negro trilies. The huge 
boa furnishes an abundance of substantial food, which 
is higHly esteemed by fliein ; rattle-snakes arc broiled 
and eaten by the North American Indians in the man¬ 
ner of eels; vipers are still used in Italy for the pur¬ 
pose of making restoratii'e broth, a formula for the 
preparation of which may be found in some of the old 
pharmacopoeias; and many other species of serpent 
gre eaten in the Birman empire and in Tonquin. That 
some of these reptiles are of a poisonous nature docs 
not form any obstacle to their use as food, for when 
the bead is cut off, or the poison fai^s are extracted, the 
rest of the body is safely eaten. The natives of |Ung 
George’s Sound bavb an expeditious and wholesale 
node of cooking such dainties: they set fire to the 
grass over a oonsiderable extent of country, and then 
search among the ashes for the bodies hf lizards and 
snakes, whicn they find rekdy broiled to their taste, 
and devour in vast quanlitira. Tl)e fUrroer of these 
reptiles, when of the right s^-ies, are not distasteful 
to some of our travellers. The gtuuia, or eatable 
Uxard. common in South America end som^ partAf 
• Afirica, is especially noticed as affoVding excellent 
food; its flesh is aleo salted and exported in large 
quantities from the countries where it abounds. It 
Vgf lortnerly oommon in the West India Islands, but 
k now rarely met with. This animsl is four or five 
foot* wudy* end of a greenish colour, spotted witii 
It ctim^ trees and rohs birds’ Pests with 
fowfo qi^ty; hut is gentle and harmless. The guana 
. k tawfl i* fimp* or hunted hy dogs. Its flesh is vtgry 
irlilUs and ne taatehweet, but it has an unpleuant 
amdL The folabitants of Panama feed on it con¬ 


stantly, and compere it with chicken, but others find 
it difficult to trace any resemblaace. Various other 
tribes devomr lizards without caring whether th^ are 
of the eatable species or not.* 

Mr. B&rcbell, while travelling in the wilds of Bbutbem 
Africa, noticed the fondness of the natives for reptile 
food. On one occasion a Bushman happening to observe 
a lizard, pursued it with great eagerness, and halted to 
make a fire and cobk it. This was soon done, and 
idmost as soon was the lizard roasted; then cutting 
Open the body, which contained a great number of 

r , he greedily devoured them in a manner which 
red they were considered a dainty morsel. 

.That the frog, uninviting as it appears to an English 
appetite, is not without attractions among civilized 
nations, is proved by the use made of that reptik in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Austria. It is 
also used as food in various other parts of the globe. 
The species called esculent is alone prized by epicures, 
though the other species are alM eaten. Even the 
disgusting liull-foog is eateiP4iy im.’ natives of North 
America. In those cities of Europe where there is a 
demand for esculent frogs, there*are regular conserva¬ 
tories established for keeping alive the numbers of 
these reptiles brought from the surrounding districts. 
The bind quavers are the most esteemed, but the 
liveis and fore lera are used with ^tlicr meats, in soup. 
The fnewssee is the usual mode of I'ookery, and forms 
ail expeofiive and luxurious dish. Frog-soup is recom¬ 
mended on the Continent as a light and nourishing 
diet for consumptive patients. In some countries the 
liiiid legs of lhc,tOHd are also eaten, and on the coast 
of Guinea the negroes devour the whole reptile. 

The tortoise and its €>gg8 are eaten in many coun¬ 
tries, and afford another example of leptiles affording 
nourishment to man. And here we approach a form 
of aliment that excites no repugnance among our¬ 
selves ; on the contrary, the most savoury of all dishes 
and die most highly esteemed is that which can rank 
no higher than reptile diet, namely, the flesh of the 
green turtle. Of this kind of food it is superfluous to 
write, since it is known and enjoyed by thousands, and 
has been often descanted upon in the most enthusiastic 
terms. But since it is possible thus to relish and to 
admire a certain species of reptile diet, we may well 
exercise rame forbearance in judging of the taste of 
those individuals who can equally enjoy the other 
species, and find delight and gratification to their appe- 
tiu>B in a slice of broUed alligator, a roasted lizard, or 
a fricasseed frog. 


Ninrmh, —M. BoHa hat laid open fifteen rouma of what ap- 
Ipean to have been a vast palace, tome of which are one hundred 
and tixtj feet long, and the walla covered with aculnture and 
meeriptiena, the bUtai biatorioal, and the former illuatrating 
aiegat, naval ooinbata, triumpha, &c. The cbaractna employed 
exaotly rotemble thoae on the colotnna of Penepoli^ at BoMtana 
(Hamadaii) and Van. The aoulpture ia admirably executed 
end original in daaigii, much tnperiur to the figurea on tho 
momimeniaof tbeBn^ptiana; and tbow a remarkable knowledge 
of anatomy and the human face, great iutelligence and harmony 
of oom^ition.^ The oniamento, robes, Ad, am executed with 
extraordinary minuteneaa, and the otgecta, aneh oi vaaea, drink- 
lof-oapa, are extremely elegant; the braeeleta, ear-ringi, Ac., 
•how tin noet exqaieite taste. This sculpture and theae futenp- 
tiotia appear to belong to a pniod anterior to the eonqnaat of 
Pem by the Macedonians, and aiugulariy accord witti a de- 
aeription in the tweoty.third chapter of Bukid, fonrteenth and 
fift^ith veraeai and M. Botta ia inclined to plaoe them in the 
pSriod when Nineveh wee deatroyed by Cyaxwea.—^AiAmanm. 

The nlnd it like k trunk; if well packed, it holds almoat 
everytUng; if Sl-patAed, next to »otkiug.w«-GiHMiH at Tnth. 
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CHARLTON HOUSE. KENT. 

\\’k have recently gi\en some engrsivings and notices 
(j|' remaining examples of domestic •mansions of 
various periods from the time of Henry VI. to Eliza¬ 
beth ; we now give as a specimen of the Stuart style —• 
one which from its proximity to the metropolis will, no 
doubt, be familiar to many of our readers. Charlton 
House was erected by Sir Adam Newton, about th^ 
year 1612. Sir Adam was a Scotchman, and came to ^ 
England along with James L, on the accession of that 
monarch to the English throne. He purchased the 
manor of Charlton in 1607 for 4.5001. of Sir James 
Eiskinc, Sir James himself having bought it the pre¬ 
ceding year for 2400/. of the Earl of Mar, to whom it had 
been {planted, in 1604, by James I. Sir Adatn Newton 
was tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, for which office, 
says Birch, in his Life of that Prince, “he was tho¬ 
roughly qualified both by his genius, and his skill in 
the learned and other languages.” 

The House is in the extremely florid style of the 
time of its erection. The eflbct of it is sinking and 
picturesque; but the grotesque and fanciful carvings 
give it a somewhat fantastic air. 11 cannot be esteenred 
a tasteful structure, but it is certainly an interesting 
one; the sober tone of the old bricks takes off some¬ 
thing of tlie foppish appearance its exterior must have 
originally presented. It is an oblong pile with project¬ 
ing wini^, and a central porch projecting somewhat 
less than the wings. Its plan is nearly that of a cafiital 
E. The centre is elaborately ornamented, the arched 
doorway has two plain columns on each side, and above 
it a niche with a bdst. Over the double columns are 
two quaintly carved columns, and above are brackets, 
cornices, &c. eroteaquely omamentbd. ' A rather 
curious balustTMe is carried along the tq^ of the front. 
Originally there was another balustrade in front of the 
building, separating the terrace from the garden, but it 
was removed in 1659, when some other alterations 
were made ^ Sir William Dude, to w1m||i it then 
belonged. The interior has some very~andsome 
rooms, The hall is large, richly ofpamented, mid has 
a bold central pendant hanging from the ceiling— 
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at one end is a gallery, but it is of a more recent date 
than the building. The saloon is a splendid room; the 
ceiling is probably as it Was originally flnisbed for Sir 
A. Newton : it is extremely rich in its iecoration ; the 
arms of the Prince of Wales are prominent on it. The 
chimney-piece is very lofty, and of elaborate design; 
the mantel-piece is supported by figures of Venus and 
Vulcan. There is too a gallery seventy-six feel long. 
The grand staircase is a very fine one of carved chest¬ 
nut At the bottom of it is a dining-room, adjoining 
to which is a chapel. The various rooms contain many 
family portraits and a few other pictures, some sculp¬ 
ture, and collections of fossils and various objects of 
natural history. In one of the rooms is “ a chimney- 
piece with a slab of black marble so exquisitely po¬ 
lished,” saw Hasted, ‘ Hist, of Kent’ (quoting for Jiis 
authority Dr. Plot’s MSS.), “ that the Lord of Down 
(who possessed the manor about the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century) could see in it a robbery committed on 
Shooter’s Hill: whereupon sending out liis servants, 
the thieves were taken.” ShootePs Hill Is not very 
close, but no doubt the roads were clearer then than 
they are now. However, the m.srblc must have been 
very bright to show a robbery so distinctly at a 
mile’s distance. • 

According to Evelyn, the house w'as built for the 
Prince of Wgles, but the correctness of bis asser¬ 
tion may be questioned. In his Diary is this entry: 
“May 80, 1652. In the afternoon to Charlton 
Church, where I beard a Rabbinical sermon. Here 
is a fair monument, in black marble, of Sir Adam 
Newton, who built that fair house near it for Prince 
Henry.” The young prince was -educated here how¬ 
ever. • Evelyn has acveral referenced to Charlton House 
in his Diary; Sir Henry Newton, Sir Adam’s son, 
having been a friend of bis.' One of foese entries is 
worth extracting. “Jutie, 1653. Went to visit my 
worthy neighbour Sir Henry Newton, and consider 
the prospect, which is douhtlessi for city, river, ships, 
meadows, hills, woods, and all other amenities, one of 
the most noble in the world; M as had the house 
running water it were a princely seat.” Since Evelyn 
wrote, the prospect has been somewhat circonuci^lBd 
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'by llie erection of liouecs on somO of the spots in the 
ueiciibourhood lliat tvere then unoccupied, but it is 
still a lua^ificent one. No doubt at any time it would 
have been necessary to abate a lUile of Evelyn’s eulo- 
ffmui. Cliariton House is now the scat of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, Bart. There is a “drinking-house" 
in the grounds, of about the same date of the 
building, which is a rather curious little building. The 
gardens are well laid out, but they do not retain much 
of their original character. There are some remains 
of the old avenue of yews behind the bouse, but the 
cypress avenue of whicA Hasted speaks ns “ perfa^s 
the oldest in England," is almost gone. The park is 
small, but pleasant, and has some fine trees. 

The village of Charlton is a rather rural-looking and 
very pretty one. It lies between Blackheath and 
Woolwich, and from the loftiness of its site commands 
many hne views of the Thames, London, Siot The 
whole of the neighbourhood indeed is very beautiful. 
In Charlton are some “ hanging woods," as they are 
called, which are picturesque, and about it are several 
sand and chalk pits, well known to the London geolo¬ 
gist. The church is a plain brick building; it was 
Itegiin to be erected by Sir Adam Newton, out of the 
materials of an older pile, but he did not live to com¬ 
plete it: it was flnLshed by his executors. Besides his 
monument, it contains some others of interest. One 
is a bust by Chantrey, of Spencer Perceval, who was 
assassinated when priuic-minisler, in 1812. In tlie 
churchyard was interred Mr. E. Drummond, who was 
shot a year or two back in mistake fur anotber 
premier. 

Charlton contains a noble charity, Morden College, 
established by^Sir John Morden, a Turkey merchant, 
for the reception of twelve decayed Turkey niercliants. 
The building is a spacious quadrangulai* edifice, 
erected by Sir John, about lGf)5, and contains some 
points of architectural interest. Over the front are 
statues of the founder and his lady. Having liberally 
endowed the college, he left the management of it to 
the Company of Turkey Merchants, or if it should 
fail, to the East India Conqiany. Moses Browne, the 
author of ‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ and otlicr poems, was 
some time a chaplain here. lie died in 1787, aged 
eighty-two, and is buried under the chapel. Charlton 
has long been famous for its fair, of the origin of 
which so many stories are related. Whatever was the 
origin of Horn Fair, it was long one of the most turbu¬ 
lent in the neighbourhood of London, and though now 
a well-conducted fair enough, it seldom passes over 
without a little frolicking. It used to be held by the 
Great Elm, opposite Charlton House, but it is now re¬ 
moved to a field at a short distance from it. Brand 
(Ellis's edit. ii. 121) has collected many curious par¬ 
ticulars relating to it. It is held on St. Luke’s day, 
the patron saint of thtf parisli, and it was, no doubt, 
from some reference to the ox, with which he is always 
accompanied in representations of him, that the custom 
of bearing horns in procession at Charlton on St. 
Luke’s day arose. This procession has boon given up 
for many years, but there is still a gpodly display of 
horns in the booths and on the stalls, 

WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

Most persons arc aware of the fact that the moving 
lights called Will-o’-the-Wisp, or Jack-o’-Lantern, wore 
much more frequently seen and talked of Iti former 
years than they are at present. The marvellous tales 
of the superstitious, which probably reached us in our 
childhood, had a tendency to induce the belief that 
Wi0-o’*the*Wiap was a malignant sprite bent on doing 
M much miachtef as possible to unwary travellers. 
He u said to have often cheated them in a dark and 


I cheerless journey by taking the ajipt’arance of a friendly 
taper, which seeraea at first to bo gleaming with steady 
light from some cottage window, but as they aji- 
proached it, moved onwar^ with flickering beams, 
tempting them from tlio beaten track, and leading 
them farther and farther astray, Until at last it decoyed 
them into bogs and marshes, where they perished. 

" Drear ie the state of the benighted wretch, 

Who then, bewildci’d, waiiden through tiw dark. 

Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge; 

Cnvisited by one directive rny 

From cottage streaming or from airy liall. 

Perlimu impatient as he stumbles on, 

Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 

• The wilddre scatters round, or gather'd, trails 
A length of flame deceitful o’er the mow ; 

Whither, decoy'd by the fantastic blaze, 

Now lost and now renew'd, he sinks absorb’d, 

Rider and horse, amid the miry gulf," 

Such dismal talcs, varied according to the timidity 
of the narrator, ^or his di^qsk^p to cxnggeratt*, 
naturally mafic a strong impression on youthful luiucls; 
and there arc doubtless many persons who still retain 
a lingering suspicion with respect to W’ill-o’-lhe-Wisp, 
which the butter understanding of the phenomenon m 
question has not been able wholly to disripatc. 

The oceurrenOs! of'thesc moving lijriits has been 
attributed to several causes, but the principal cause 
is doubtlfts the rising of inflammable vapours in 
wet and ii.aishy lands, and‘their subsequent ignition. 
This being the main cause of tlie phenomenon, it is 
not to be wondered at that Will-o'-lhe-Wisp is less 
frequently seen than in the days of our foiefalhcrs. 
The e.xlciiaivq bogs and marshes which once coveicd a 
large portion of tlie counties of Northampton, Himt- 
iiigdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and yuflbJk, 
have now been converted by drainage into fruitful and 
highly productive land, and throughout the country 
the same energy which dictatcil this immense under¬ 
taking has been and is at work tu redeem waste lands 
from tlieir state of unproductiveness, and to convert 
the bog and the morass into solid crop-bearing land. 
Thus ■WiU-o’-the-Wisp is driven IVoiii its old Jiaunts, 
and the malignant spirit cfl'eclually “laid” by the 
steady progress of improvement and the diligent culti¬ 
vation of the soil. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter 
continually going on in bogs and marshes, and in all 
stagnant jiools, generates certain gases, such as the 
liglit carhuretted hydrogen, otherwise called marslt gas, 
which is highiv inflanitnable, and the phosphuretted 
hydrogen, which takes fire by contact wiili the almos- 
pneric air. To these gases the greater pait of the 
moving lights observed in such situaiiuns are most 
probably due. Tlie most couviiicitig proof that such is 
their origin has been obtained by Major Blessori of 
Berlin, wlio made many cxperinienls oii the subject in 
a marshy valkw in the forest of Gubit?:. The water of 
the marsh is ferruginous, and the surface is covered 
with an iridescent crust. From this 6[>ot bubbles of 
air were observed to rise during the day, and at night 
blue flames w'ere seen shooting from and playing over 
the surface. Suspecting that there was some connec¬ 
tion between the flames and the bubbles of air, Major 
Blesson marked tlic spot where the hubbies rose, and 
repairing thither at night, found, as hij had expected, 
a display of bluish flames. These seemed to recede as 
he advanced, so that he could not examine them closely. 
The motion of the air as he advanced was doubtless 
sufBcient m carry forward the burning gas. He felt 
convincedktliat a thin streani of iiiflammabie air issued 
from these hubbies, and being once inflamed, continued 
to burn, but with so pale a light that during the day it 
remained invisible. On another occasion he watched 
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tlic same spot as tmligbt came on, and found that the 
flames gradually (appeared as darkness approached, 
burning with a ruddier light than before. Again he 
attempted to approach them without success. As lie 
advanced they retired ; but when he stood still, they 
showed a tendency to return. He therefore remained 
motionless, and they gradually gathered round liim. 
He now thought of attempting to set fire to a piece 
of paper by means of them, but the current of air 
)>roducod by his breath was sufficient to keep them a 
little beyond his reach. He then turned away his head, 
and also interposed a screen of cloth, while he held out 
the paper in the direction of the flames.* The pajx’r 
was singed, and covered with a viscous moisture, 
but did not ignite. Ou using a narrower strip it 
tank fire, thus jiroviug \Vill-o’-tlte-Wisp iu ibis case to 
jirocecd from an inflammable gas. He next attempted 
to extinguish the light, and found that he could do so 
by following the flame as it retired before bini until its 
connection with the marsh was dissolved. But in a 
few minutes again rftiew^ at its source 

over the air bubbles, witliout his being able to obsen'o 
any transition from the neighbouring flames, many of 
which were burning in the valley. This experiment 
was often repeated with the same result. At the 
approach of dawn, all the flanig? grej' pale, approached 
nearer and ncaref to the earth, and*at last faded from 
the sight. ^ . 

On another occasion Major Blesson cxtii^uished the 
flame as before, and then immediately basTened to the 
spot whence the gas-bubbles issued, bolding over it a 
lighted torch. Instantaneously a kind of explosion 
was heard over eight or nine squai'e loot of the surface 
of the marsh ; a red light was seen, winch dimiuislied 
to a small blue flame, nearly three feet iu lioiglil. This 
eoiilinucd to burn with that unsteady motion for whirti 
Wdl-o'-the-Wisp in its various forms is so well known. 
This was conclusive jis to the origin of the at»pearance, 
and also suggested to the mind of the observer wh^t 
may possibly be the origin of fires which break out in 
forests. A sudden ignition of these iyuesfiilm* is not at 
all an improbable source of the catastrophe. Major 
Blesson found that by throwing about fireworks from 
the top of a hill near Minden, a number of small red 
flames, before invisible, began to appear in various 
jiarts of the valley beneath. They were soon extin¬ 
guished, but a fresh discharge of fireworks immedi¬ 
ately lighted up others in their room. 

The most remarkable instance of the occurrence ol 
this phenomenon which we remember to have read of, 
is that related by Dr. Shaw in his travels in the Holy 
Land. Will-o’-tlie-Wisp in its most striking form ac¬ 
companied this traveller for upwwds of an hour in one 
of tile valleys of Mount Ephraim. Its shape waf at 
first globular, but it afterwards spread so as to involve 
the whole party in a pale inoflensive blaze. It then 
disappeared, but soon became visible again in the glo¬ 
bular form, and again expanded itself at certain inter¬ 
vals over more than two or three acres of the adjafient 
mountains. The atmosphere that evening had' been 
very hazy, and the dew was unusually unctuous and 
clammy. 

More than a century ago Will-o’-the-Wisp was very 
common in the neighbourhood of Bolqgns. Every 
dark night two of these lights appeared, the one to the 
east of the city, the other to the north, which were es¬ 
pecially brilliant Sometimes these metcews divided 
into several pajrts, or floated like waves of flame, drop¬ 
ping small scintillations. One of them isstated to have 
accumjianied. an individual for a mile 8lo||g the road 

* Ignis fatum ii the Latitffor vain or wildfire, and seemi to 
have Men derived by translatiiij; the Fteucli term Fhi fidlet. 
The term Jtwk-o'-ZaiUeni ii from Jarh-o’-Lent, the name of n 
puppet formerly tlirown at, like ghrore-cocka during Lent, 


to Bologna, giving as much light as the torch carried 
before him. Similar appearances have been from time 
to time noticed in various places where a considerable 
amount of animal and vegetable putrefaction is going 
on, but in all cases these meteors are devoid of sensible 
beat. The colour of the light is generally pale bluish, 
and seems brightest when most distant. The greatest 
alarm has been excited among superstitious persons 
by the occasional appearance of a lambent flame in 
churchyards ^called in Scotland an ciy-candle), hover¬ 
ing over the abodes of^the»dcad ; yet this is perfectly 
natural and easily explicable: indeed, in the crowded 
state of. many churchyards il is to be wondered at that 
such appearances are not more common, especially 
during hot weather, when the cffiuvia from the graves 
is but loo perceptible. 

Stjjl more remarkable, and also more rare, is the 
occurrence of a faint pale light hovering about the 
bodies of persons in tlie last stage of disease. After 
due investigation, this seems now to be admitted as a 
fact, although it is very difficult to understand why so 
striking a circumstance, if real, should be confined to 
a few rare cases, and should not be witnessed in every 
case of slow decay, and also in bodies after death. Se¬ 
veral cases of this kind have been published which are 
declared to he of unquestionable autheiiticily, and 
among them the two following are ^icrliaps the most 
striking. The first was a case of hopeless pulmonary 
consumption w'herc the lungs were extensively diseased. 
The sufferer was a young lady, and it is her friend and 
watchful attendant who slates that about ten days pre¬ 
viously to her decease, a very extraordinary light was 
seen to dart about the face, illuminating the head, and 
flashing very much like an aurora borftilis. Supposing 
at first that this arose from the flickeriim of a candle, 
the attendant was desired to shade the lignt. “ She told 
me the light was ])roperly shaded. I then said, what 
can this light be that is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face 
The maid looked very mysterious, and informed me 
that she had seen that light before, and that it was from 
na candle. 1 then inquired when she had perceived 
it. She said tliat morning, and il had dazzled her 
eyes, but she had said nothing about it, as ladies always 
considered servants superstitious. However, after 
watching it myself i'or an liour, 1 got up, and saw that 
the candle was in a position from which this pecoliar 
light could not have come; nor indeed was it like that 
sort of light; it was more silvery, like the reflection of 
moonlight upon water. I watched it for more than an 
hour, when it disappeared. It gave her face the look 
of being painted white, and highly glazed, but il danced 
about, and had a very extraordinary effect. The niglit 
after, the maid being ill, I sat up all night, and again 
I saw the luminous appearance, when there was no 
candle nor moon, nor in facteny visible means of pro¬ 
ducing it. Her sister came into the room and saw it 
also. The evening before her death I saw the light 
again, but*it was fainter, and lasted but about twenty 
minutes. The state of the body of the patient was that 
of extreme exhaustion. For two months she had never 
sat \ip in bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from 
those of other sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom 
I had seen, but the general outline w'as the same. Her 
breath had a very peculiar smell, which made me sup¬ 
pose there might be some decomposition going on.” 
The second example is very similar, though the case is 
given less in detail. The writer says, “ About an hour 
and a half before my dear sister's death, wc were 
struck by a luminous appearance proceeding from her 
head in a diagonal direction. She was at that time in 
a half recumbent position, and perfectly tranquil. _The 
light was pale as that of the moon, but quite cyidRit to 
mamma, myself, and sister, who were w*atching^ over 
her at the time. One of ua at first thought that it was 
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li^ltiing, till shortly after we perceived a tremulous 
p;Hfntner playing round the head, and then recollecting 
that we had read something of a similar nature having 
been observed previous to dissolution, we had candles 
brought into the room, fearing our dear sister would 
perceive it, and that it might disturb the tranquillity 
of her last moments.” 

These appearances occurring at a time when the 
fears of the observers are peculiarly alive, and when 
every circumstance of awe or mystery liis unusual in- 
duetice upon the mind, ar# unaoubt^ly calculated, te 
produce a deep effect. The only reason which seems 
to account for our not oftener hearing of these remark* 
able halos about the dead and the dying, is that sick 
persons are scarcely ever left in the dark, and that a 
corpse is seldom looked at during the night, unless a 
Strong light he present. The season of the year and 
the state of the body may also have much to do with 
these lights, which would most probably be excited 
only during hot weather and in peculiar stages of 
disease. Yet should such an appearance be witnessed 
by any of our readers, it is to be hoped that the above 
remarks will remove all superstitious feeling on the 
subject, and enable them to view it as the natural re¬ 
sult of inward decomposition taking place in the body 
of the patient. 

To return to the more comihon cases of Will-o'-the- 
Wiep; it should be stated that other causes besides the 
generation of inflammable gases Lave been assigned 
lis the origin of these appearances. Several of our 
native insects are said to possess, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, a faint degree of illumination, though 
not provided wilii any special apparatus like that of the 
glow-worm for elaborating the luminous matter. Thus, 
various stories have been related on respectable autho¬ 
rity, of countrymen having pursued and knocked down 
the .Tack;o’-Laritern, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, when it was 
found to be nothing more than a raole-crioket or a crane- 
fly. Without denying the possibility of this origin of 
the meteor, we arc disposed to place it among rare and 
unusual occurrences, and to consider the decumpd6i- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter as the grand 
source of such appearances. A third source of certain 
meteors which may be confounded with those we have 
been considering, is electrical agency ; capable of pro¬ 
ducing luminous appearances of a somewhat similar 
character with those of Will-o’-the-Wisp; but gene¬ 
rally distinguished by being stationary and resting 
upon some fixed object. Of this description is St. 
Elmo’s Fire, lately described in these pages. 


iVew Zealand Cookery.—V/e also partook of lhi> meal, having 
assigned to ut two or throe newly made bosketsful of birds and 
potatoes Cooked deliciously. The native " umii," or cooking- 
hole, it a very complete staaming-apparatus, and is used os 
follow*In a hole scraped in the ground, about three feet in 
diameter, and one foot deep, a wood iiie is first Tiglited. Humid 
stones, i^ut the sue of a man’s fist, are hc.i|ied upois the faggots, 
and fall among the ashes as the fire consumes tlie wood. When 
they are thus nearly red-boi, the cook picks out any pieces of 
charonal that may appear alxtve the atones, turns all the stones 
round with two sticks, ot^ arranges them so as to aflbrd a pretty 
uniform heat and surAce. She then sprinkles water on the stones 
IVotn a dried gourd, of which tiie itwide has been hollow^, and 
a eot^ons stcam arises, dean gram, milk-thistle, or wild turnip 
levyce, dipped in water, are laid the stones; the potatoes, 
whieh have been carefully scraped of their peel with eookle-shetls, 
wad washed, ate placed on the herbs, together with any birds, 
lasa^ or fish tW may be mcloded in the mess}. fresh herbs are 
laid, oyer the food, flax baskets follow, completely covering Uie 
heiqL,apd the mass is (hen buried with the earth from tli* hole. 
No ylsible e^m I'soapes from the apparatus, which loqks like a 
largdphoM-KiU: and when the old hags, who know how to time 
the cookery with peal accuracy from cmistant practice, open the 
Mtacomb, every^htft h sore to be found thoroughly and equally 
cooked.— Adventurt in New Zealand. 
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French Laundry—In the laundry were four enormous caul¬ 
drons, full of the Unen at wash, under the process adopted in this 
country, but so unlike our own. 'The linen is first put into these 
boilers. Then a layer of wood-aihes it placed over it, but sepa¬ 
rated by a strong cloth. Hot water is then poured in fi'om above, 
which filters through the linen, .and passes out through boles in the 
bottom. The water ia then repeatedly pump^ up again, heated, 
and fiassed through as before. The linen is tlien taken to the 
river-side, which is ht re close at hand, and wuhed very slightly 
with soap and cold water. I was told by a lady of our party 
that the general mode of washing in the country was very similar, 
and that the idea of making linen wliite by sosm and water only 
is reckoned quite chimerical. However, an Bngtishwomau is 
rether in alarnf' for her wardrobe when she sees the washers at the 
ri vetsside battering the clothes with small instruments like wooden 
spades, perhaps niie on each side, repeating blow after blow with 
immense noise and rapidity.— Diary of Travel* in France aryl 
Spain, by the Fee. Francie Treiwh. 


Verermmj of Jiarrat, —Upon my marcli from Srinagar 1 had 
observed pr'cparatiom making fur the iierformance of die cere¬ 
mony called Barat, thq. hero of which '-tia.rued lived at Tiri. 
Oil my arrival al that {dace I sent for him, and was visited by 
a man of about sixty years of age, named Batichu, accompanied 
by his two sous, one about thiriy, the other about fifteen, both his 
pupils. Barat is sliding down a rope fastened at one end to a 
tree or post, on some elevated point, and carried obliquely to 
some fixed object hdjiw to which it is attached. '-It is intended 
os a propitiatory rite loMahHdeva,and is performed to avert some 
impending evjl.orto procure the removal of any actual calamity. 
It was accordingly performed by Jlaiiclm when the cholera was 
raging at Almora, and was supposed to liave obtained that im¬ 
munity from the iliseose which this part of the country actually 
enjoyed. Banchu brouglit me the articles employed on these 
occasions—a ropo made of grass, about three inches in diameter, 
a wooden saddle,,and two short sticks. The length of the inpc 
used in his last descent was twelve hundred cubits. The sailille 
it^something like a shallow and short pack-saddle, without [lailn, 
and with a very sharp ridge. The ridge was a foot and fuiii 
inches long, the sides or Haps were eight inches deep, s)ireading 
outwards, so that the breadth ut tiie bottom was three indies and 
a,quarfer. Tlie saddle was scooped out internally nearly to the 
riilge, to let in the ro|)e, which fitted it exactly. The sticks are 
lastelied transversely from flap to flap, so as to give supixirt to 
the tliiglis. Hie performer, bestriding the saddle, throws his 
body os far back us possible, and descends the rope rapidly by 
the efl'ect of his own weight, aided by heavy stones fastened to his 
legs. Persons are stationed uiidenieath with transverse cords, 
to endeavour to catch him should he fall, atid others stationed at 
the foot of the rope seize him and carry him some way forward, 
so 08 gradnally to diminish the momentum of tiis descent. I'lie 
performer is nearly senseless when he reaches the ground, and is 
some time before he recovers: a collection is made fur his benefit, 
and lie derives no slender credit from bis patriotic devotion. 
There uiCies not seem to be much danger in ‘toe operation when 
there is adequate dexterity in the jierfonner, as Banchu had 
achieved the feat sixteen times without eticniuitering any serious 
niisbap.—Jlfoorcr^ and Trebeck’s Travels. 


Public Parks in Manchester. —The Park Committee of Man¬ 
chester iiave, within the lost few weeks, purchased sites for three 
public parks. For the lost purchase, which consists of thirty-one 
acres of fteeliold laud in the township of Bradford, the price was 
6200/., or about 10</ per square yard. The two sites previ¬ 
ously purchased (Endham Hall and Lark Hill estates) cost, the 
former 7250/., and the latter 7000/. As upwards of 31,000/. 
have been collected, the committee have still a considerable sum 
at their disposal. _ 

Value ^ //ei^es,—Travellers iu the iwrtb of France cannot 
tnit perceive the almost total absence of bird*, in that district. 
The coun^ is open, and rarely broken by a hedgerow; and thus, 
abater being dsuied them, they seek more favoured apota. The 
efibei is as obvious as it it iqjuriout, for there'll no limit set to 
the ravages of the caterpillar or the destruction of the grub. The 
PmUia rapee, or small calibage-butterfly, swarms to an extent 
which must be seen to be believedj I have seen many hundreds 
on the wing at one time. The Scarabeeus mehlontha, too, flies 
in mjrriads; and there are uo rooks to follow tlie plough.— 
Thompson's Notsdjooh if a Naturalist. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.-No. XLI. 

Titian— concluded. 

Besides the pictures painted by command for royal 
and noble patrons, Titian, who was unceasingly occu¬ 
pied, had always a great niunber of pictures in his 
house which he presented to his friends, or to the offi¬ 
cers and attendants of the court, as a means of pro¬ 
curing their favour. There is extant a letter of 
Aretino, in which he describes the scene which took 
place when the cmpeior summoned his favourite pain¬ 
ter to attend the court at Augsburgh. “ It was,” Re 
says, “ the most flattering testimony to his excellence to 
behold, as soon as it was known that the divine painter 
was sent for, the crowds of people running to obtain, 
if possible, the productions of his art; and how they en- 
deavoured to purchase the pictures, great and small, 
and everything that was in tne house, at any price; for 
everybody seems assured that his august miyesty will 
so treat his Apelles that he will no longer condescend 
to exercise his pencil except to oblige him.” 

Years passed on and seemed to have no power to 
quench the ardour of this wonderful old man. He 
was eighly-one when he painted the Mayt^dom of St. 
Laurence, one of his largest and grandeit composi¬ 
tions. The Magdalen, the half-length figure with up¬ 
lifted streaming eyes, which he sent to Ptiilip 11., was 
executed even later: and it was not till he was ap¬ 
proaching his ninetieth yfear that he showed in his 
works symptoms of enfeebled powers! and then it 
seemed as it sorrow rather than time bad reached him 
and conquered him at last The death of many 


friends, the companions of his convivial hours, left 
him “alone in his glory:” he found in bis beloved 
art the only refuge from grief. His son Pomponfo 
was still the same worthless profligate in age tbiit 
he bad been in youth: his son Orazio attended upon 
him with truly filial duty and affection, and under 
his father’s tuition had become an accomplished 
artist; hut as they always worked together, and on the 
same canvas, his works are not to be distinguished 
from bis father^. Titian was likewise surrounded by 
at^rs who, without uein^ precisely his scholars, 
ad assembled from every part of Europe to profit by 
his instructions.* The early morning and the evening 
hour found him at his easel; or lingering in his little 
garden (where he had feasted with Aretino and Sanso¬ 
vino, and Bembo and Ariosto, and “ the most gracious 
Virginia” and “the most beautiful Violante”), and 
gazing on the setting sun, with a thought perhaps of 
his own long and bright career fast hastening to its 
close!—not that such anticipations clouded his cheerful 
spirit—buoyant to the last! In 1574, when he was in 
las ninety-seventh year, Henry III. of France landed 
at Venice on his way frbm Poland, and was magni¬ 
ficently entertained ^ the Republic. On this occa¬ 
sion the king visited Titian at bis own bousf', attended 
by a numerous suite of princes and nobles. Titian 
entertained them with splendid hospitality; and when 
the king asked the price of some pictures which 
pleased him, he presented them as a gift to his majesty, 
and every one pra.i8ed his easy and noble manners and 
his generous bearing. 

Two years more passed away and the band did not yet 
tremble nor was the eye dim. When tlif plague broke 
out in Venice, in 1576, the nature of the distemper was 
at first mistaken, and the most common precautions 
neglected; the contagion spread, and Titian and his 
son were among those who perished: every one had 
fled, and before life was extinct some ruffians entered 
his chamber and carried off, before bis eyes, his money, 
tjcwels, and some of his pictures. His death took place 
on the 9tb of September, 1576. A law had been made 
during the plague, that none should be buried in 
the churches, but that all the dead bodies should be 
carried beyond the precincts of the city; an exception, 
however, even in that hour of terror and anguish, 
was made iu favour of Titian ; his remains were 
borne with honour to the tomb mid deposited in the 
church of Santa Maria de’ Frari, for which he bad 
painted his famous Assumption. 'There be lies beneath 
a plain black marble slab, on which is simply in¬ 
scribed— 

“TIZIANO VECKLLIO.” 

In the year 1794 the citizens of Venice resolved to 
erect a noble and befitting monument to his memory. 
Canova made the design, but tfie troubles which inter¬ 
vened, and the extinction of the Republic, prevented 
the executiqp of this project. Canova’s magnificent 
model was appropriated to another purpose, and now 
forms the cenotaph of the Arch-Duchess Christina, in 
the church of the Augustins at Vienna. 

This was the life and death of the famous Titian. 
He was pre-eminently the painter of nature; but to 
him nature was clothed in a periietual garb of beauty, 
or rather, to him nature and beauty were ohe. In 
historical compositions and sacred subjects be has been 
rivall^ and surpassed, but as a portrut painter never; 
and bis portraits of celebrated persons have at once 
the truth and the dignity of history. It would be in 
vain to attempt to give any account of liis works; 
numerous as they arc, not all that are attributed to hini 

* It seems, however, generally admitted that Titian, either 
from impatience or jealousy, or both, was a very bad instriictoc 
in hU art. 
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jiti various galleries are his: many are by Palma, Boni' 
fazio, and others his contem^poraries, who imitated his 
manner with more or less success. Aa almost every 
gallery in Europe, jpuhlic and private, contains pictures 
attributed to him, we Blmll not attempt to enumerate 
even the acknowledged chtfs-d’ceuvre. It will be inte¬ 
resting, however, to give some lujcount of those of liis 
works contained in our national and royal galleries. 
In our National Gallery there arc five, of which the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the Venus and Adonis, and tlie 
Ganymede are fair cxanfplesTof his power in the Jjoeii- 
cal department of his art: but we want one of liiBncs- 
timahle portraits. In tlie gallery at Hampton Court 
there are seven or eight pictures attributed to liim, 
most of tiiem in a miserably ruined condition. The 
finest of tliesc is a portrait of a man in black, with a 
white shirt seen above his vest up to his throat,' in his 
right hand a red book, his fore-finger between the 
leaves; it is called in the old catalogues Alessandro 
de’ Medici, and has been engraved under the name 
of Bocracci(»j» but it h.is no pretensions to cither 
name: it is a wonderful piece of life. There is 
also a lovely figure of a standing Lucretia, about 
half-life size, with very little drapeiy—not at all cha¬ 
racteristic of the modest Lucretia who arranged her 
robes that she might fall with decorum: she holds 
with lier left hand a red veil over her face, and in the 
right a dagger with which she is about to stab herself. 
This picture belonged to Cliarles I., and came to Eng¬ 
land with the Mantua Gallery in 162!); it was sold in 
1650, after the king’s death, for 200/. (a large price for 
the time), and afterwards restored. In the collection 
at Windsor there are the portraits of Titian and Andrea 
Eranceschini lialf-lengih in the same picture. Francos- 
ehini was chancellor of the llepublic, and distinguished 
for his literary aUainnients; ho is seen in front in a 
robe of crimsun (the habit of a oavaliero of St. Mark), 
and holds a paper in liis hand. The acute and refined 
features have that expression of mental power which 
Titian, without any app.ircnt effort, could throw into, 
a bead ; the fine old lace and flowing beard of Titian 
appear behind. This picture belonged to Charles I., 
and was sold aficr his death for 112/.; it has been 
called in various catalogues Titian and Aretino, which 
is an obvious mistake: the well known portraits of 
Aretino have all a full beard and thick lips, a physiog¬ 
nomy quite distinct from that of the Venetian senator 
in this picture, which is identical with the engraved 
portraits of Franceschini. 

Ill the Louvre there are twenty-two pictures by 
Titian. In the Vienna Gallery fifty-two. The Madrid 
Gallery contains” most of the fine pictures painted for 
Charles V’. and Philip II. 

Before we quit the B»ibjeol of Titian, w’e may remark 
that a collection of bis engraved portraits would form 
a complete historical gallery illustrative of the times 
in w'hich he lived. Not only was bis art at the service 
of princes and their favourite beauties, but it was ever 
ready to immortalize the features of those who were the 
objects of his own affection and admitation. Unfortu¬ 
nately it was not his custom to inscribe on the canvas 
the names of thost; who sat to him: many of the most 
torious beads he ever painted remain to this Ifbur un- 
nown. Amid all their reality (and nothing in painting 
ever so conveyed the idea of a presence) they have a 
particular dignity which strikes us with respect; we 
wottld fain interrogate them, but they look at us life¬ 
like, grandly, calmly, like beings of another World; 

, wlilch is mt>st admirable, was executed by 

'Gatwliua tr Mchet when Ibe picture was iu UoUond, in the pos- 
iMs^on a gmt isolleetar of that time named Van Keynit, from 
Vkuni tbefltatesqfJloUand purchased it wifii Mvetal othen, and 
pKMUtril thstn.lo Charles 1. 


they seem to recognise us, and we can never recognise 
themonly we feel the ccrtaintwtbat just as they now 
look, so tliey lived and looked in long {xast times. Such 
a portrait is that in the Hampton Court gallery; that 
grave dark man,—in figure and attitude so tranquil, 
so contemplative—but in his eyes and on his lijis a 
revelation of feeling and eloquence. And such a ])ic- 
turo is that of the lady in the Sciarra Palace at Rome, 
called expressively *“ Titian’s Bella Donna.” It has 
no other riamo, but no one ever looked at it without 
the wish to carry it away; and no anonymous portrait 
has ever been so multiplied by copies. But leaving 
these, wc will subjoin here a short list of those great 
and celebrated personages who are known to have sat 
to Titian, and whose portraits remain to us, a precious 
legacy, and luriniug the truest commentary on ♦■heir 
lives, deeds, and works. 

(Jharles V; Titian painted this Emperor several 
times, with and w^ithout his anniip r. He has alwaja a 
grave, evcir racrancboly exfWesSmrt’; very short hair 
and board ; a large square brow; .atid the lull lips and 
projecting under jaw, which became a deformity in his 
descendants. 

His wife, the Empress Isabella, holding flowers in 
her hand. a, . • 

Philip II.: liJcc his father, but uglier, more melan¬ 
choly, lesf. intellectual. The Duke of Devonshire lias 
a fine fujl-lengtli, in rich armour. There is a very 
good one at Florence, in the Pitti Palace; and another 
at Madrid. In the Filzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
is the jiicturc called “Philip II. and the Princess 
Eholi,” of which there arc several repetitions. 

Francis H: half-length, in profile; now in the 
Louvre. Titian did not paint tliis king from nature, 
’ but from a niedal which was sent to him to copy. 

The Emperor Ferdinand 1. 

The Emperor Rudolph II. « 

, The Suliau Solyman II. His wife Roxana. These 
arc engraved after Titian, but from what originals we 
know not: they cannot bo from nature. 

The Popes Julius 11. (doubtful), Clement VII., Paul 
III., and Paul IV. 

All the Doges of Venice of his time. 

Francesco, Duke of Urbino, and his Duchess 
Eleonora: two wonderful portraits, now in the 
Florence Gallery. 

The Cardinal Ippnlito dc’ Medici: in the Louvre 
and in the Pitti Palace. 

The Constable de Bourbon. 

The famous and cruel Duke of Alva. 

Andrea Doria, Doge of Genoa. 

Ferdinand Leyva, who commanded at the battle 
01 Pavia. 

Alphonso d’Avalos; in the Louvre. 

Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua. 

Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, and his first wife Lu- 
crezia Borgia. In the Dresden Gallery there is a pic¬ 
ture by Titian, in which Alphonso is presenting his 
wife Lucrezia to the Madonna. 

Cesar Borgia. 

Catherine Cqrnaro, Queen of Cyprus. 

Tlie poet Ariosto.: in the Manfrini Palace at Venice. 

Bernardo Tasso. 

Cardinal Benibo. Cardinal Sforza. Cardinal Farnese. 

Count CaBtiglione. 

Pietro Aretino: several times; the finest is at 
Florence; another at Munich. The engravings by 
Bonasone of Aretino and Cardinal Bembo rank among 
the most exquisite works of art. There are impres¬ 
sions of both in the British^useum. 

Sansovino, the brnous Venetian architect. 

The Cornaro Family: in the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 
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Fracastaro, a fainoug Latin poet. 

Irene da Spiletnborgo, a )oung girl who had distin* 
guiahcd lierself as*a musician, a poetess, and to whom 
Til ian himself had givcn.lessons in painting. She died 
at the age of eighteen. 

Andrea Vesalio, who has been called the father of 
anatomical suiclice—the particular friend of Titian, 
and his instructor in anatomy. He was accused falsely 
of having put a man to death foil anatomical purposes, 
and ciindcmncd. Philip II., unwilling to sacrilice so ac¬ 
complished a man to more popular prejudice, commuted 
his punishment to a forced pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. He obeyed the sentence; but on bip return, be 
was « reeked on the island of Zanle, and died there of 
hunger in 1564. This magnificent portrait, wWch 
Titian seems to have painted with enthusiasm, is in the 
Pifti Palace at Florence. 

Titian i)aiiiled several portraits of himself, but none 
which rcfu'csent him young. In the fine portrait at 
Florence lie is about fitly, and in the other known repre- 
sctitalioiis iic is an'WlMsan, with afraqujjiue nose and 
long flowing beard. Of his daughter Lavinia there 
aic many portraits. She was her father’s favourite 
model, being \ery beautiful in face and form. In a 
famous picture, now at Berlin, she is remesenlcd 
lifiiiig with dioth hands a dijib ^led with fruits. 
There arc four rcT^etitions of this suoject: in one the 
fruits are diaiigcd into a casket of jewels; Jn another 
site becomes tlie daughter of Ilerodias, and tbo dish 
bcuis tlic head of .Tohii the Baptist. All a?c striking, 
graceful, full of aiiimatioii. 

The only exalted personage of his time and country 
whom Tiiiati did not paint was Cosmo I., Grand 
Duke of Florence. In passing through Florence, in 
1518, Titian requested the honour of painting the 
Grand Duke: the offer was declined. It is worlliy of 
reniarK, that Titian had painted many years before the 
father of Cosmo, Giqvanni de’ Medici, the famous 
Crijitain of tbo Bandr. Neri, , 

THE FRENCH STAGE. 

[ MtriffgM from * Karina, and tlip Fronph ('IjikiipaI l^raraa,' 1>) Madouie 
lUai/«Mury, in Knight'H ^^Vekly Volume.} 

Afteh pointing out the essential difference between 
the drama of England and that of France, the latter 
being founded on conventional ideas of human eleva¬ 
tion, and the former being a representation of the actual 
flow of events and the rapidly changing phases of 
character, but without contending for the sujK'riority 
of cither, only remarking that they offer not ]>Dints of 
comparison, but contrast, and th.!! both are capable of 
high excellence in their different lines, the authoress 
]u'Occeds:— • 

“The English reader will have some difficulty in 
understanding the degree to which French society 
generally interested itself in the slate of the stage. 
From the days of Louis XIV. to the period of the first 
great Revolution it was the fashion to be a coniioisseur 
in literary matters; and even in the midst of all Na¬ 
poleon’s victorl'is the Parisians found time, aUre deux 
coups de canon, a.8 they themselves express it, to applaud 
some new version of a pas^ge by Talma or Mdlle. 
Duchenois. The constant visitors, the hJbituds of tlic 
Tlwatre Frunqam, were at all tin»es small in number; 
but they gave the tone to the rest, and tlxi opinion of 
the public at large was entirely regulated by mat of the 
elite. In a system of scenic representation, where all 
depends upon the proper accentuation of a syllable, or 
the just appreciation of a word, the actor must inevi¬ 
tably have gained cousidcgibly by this daily, or rather 
nightly, commuuicatiou with an enlightened and culti¬ 
vated audience. The spectators in French theatres 
had, up to St very late period, as solid and as technical 


m 

a knowledge of all the difficulties and intikacics of a 
part as the performers themselves; and we shou^ hut 
be very much embarrassed to mention more than on« 
grand seigneur who could have played M^e or ^Uan~ 
mats as well as Lekain or Baron. * ‘After Use play was 
over,*' says Mdlle. Dumesnil, in hej- Memoirs, “the 
green-room of Use ComUdk Frangaise had Use ajjpear- 
ance of one of the first salmis of Paris, and in it met 
together the most distinguished of all ranks and classes. 
No one came b,ut in full dress. Magnificence, elegance, 
gallantry, wit; the poluflied, manners of the court and 
tlieititcllectuai conversation of the celebrated geniuses 
of the day were there united; all assembled there that 
could help to form the taste and the judgment of a 
newly arrived actor. The female portion of the com¬ 
pany, the actresses, felt themselves forced in a measure 
to adopt the manners of high life, and to preserve, 
above^ll, a strict regard for decorum.’ 

“ The applauses of the Bourgeoisie, the attentions of 
the Nuhksse, flattered the performers, but did nut suf¬ 
fice to satisfy them entirely. Their legitimate self-love 
required the approbation of a select few, to whom 
putdic opinion gave the right of deciding in all matters 
of literary taste and dramatic discipline. A remark 
made by the famous Mdlle. Clairon will prove to us 
how highly the suffrages of the acknowledged dilettanti 
were valued. ‘ Whenever I had to perform,’ says she, 
‘ 1 sought to discover what connoisseur might be in the 
house, and I played for him; if none were there, I played 
for myself.’ Those upon whom this literary dictator¬ 
ship was conferred looked upon it in a very serious 
point of view, and considered it almost as a profession, 
or rather as a public trust. Their approbation was not 
expressed meiely by empty and undifcerning praise; 
nor did it often lisc into the unqualified and hyperbolical 
admiration so frequently, as well as undeservedly, 
lavished upon talent of a second-rate class, by the 
would-be judges of our days, who praise other men 
to be i)rai8ed a little themselves; it was, ou the con¬ 
trary, by ingenious remarks, teiujicred with well-timed 
criticism, and by a constant and strict attention to the 
miiiulest details, that they proved to the actor the ini- 
])oitancc tliey attached to hi.s calling. Philosophy, 
literature, ])luIology, history, the fine arts, the study of 
maiincis and of the liuuiaii heart—these were thu 
sources from which the connoisseurs of those times de¬ 
rived that superior knowledge which enabled them, by 
frequent and delicate advice, to assist in the compositton 
of the most famous ywn-rs qf the French classical drama. 
By this means the polite portion of the public at large 
was kept constantly in that elevated sphere in which 
usually the most refined intelligences are alone to he 
found ; and what in most other countries is to be re¬ 
garded in the mere ligld of an elegant amusement, 
became in France a profounr^ study, and a means of 
obtaining really very solid instruction. AdiiiiUed con¬ 
fidentially into all the secrets of the stage, the grantk 
seigneurs oLthe two last centuries entered us it were 
into a sort of tacit co-operatioii with the dramatic 
artists, and often sliaicd in the trium[)b of the actor, 
when some liajipy/<i‘r, due to their suggestions, won the 
applause of the audience. 

“ It is undeniable, that this euiistant system of action 
and reaction, this sympathetic relation between the 
actor and tiie public, tended mainly to establiiffi the 
ideal, as oppo8e(J to the merely/Mdured, drama in France. 
Whole a whole country was aucustomod to look upon 
the court as the supreme arbitrator in all questions of 
art and taste, and where that court was seriously occu¬ 
pied witli literary uiattcrs, and regarded the purity and 
integrity of the language as almost. equal in conse* 
(juence to the purity and integrity of the government, 
it is not a matter of surprise that a system of theatrical 
representation should have become popular, in which 
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the^ entirely predominates over the,^>m; and of| 
which the end ana aim is the pi^vaience of abstract i 
beau^ over individual truth, and the total sacrifice of i 
the accidentally retd, to the conventionally sublime, i 
effected through tbe.niediiim ol the roost irreproach* { 
ably elegant and academically purified language. The : 
conatant effort of both the authors and actors of the 
Grand Siicle was accurately to discover and to revive : 
the theatrical declamation of the ancients. Convinced 
that the Greeks chanted their tragic verses, they 
began by affecting a kind of half-musieal recitation, ; 
which performers of great jn^ment and intelligenoe 
only, modified, and replaced by the well-feigned ac¬ 
cent of passionate and hemfelt emotion. This was 
the secret that the celebrated TVfdllc. Charapmealfi had 
learnt from Karine himself. ^ She takes good care 
not to sing, as the rest do,* says a critic of 1681, ‘ but 
she knows so well how to guide her voice, and*gives 
such natural inflexions to her speech, that she apfiears 
as though that sentiment were in her heart, which in 
fact is only on her lips.’ * * * * 

“ With the mass of actors in general, however, the 
chanting system grew to a monstrous pitch of exag¬ 
geration, and after the deatli of the Clmmpmeslt*, the 
sing-imig tone of declamation reigned almost exclu¬ 
sively. The first symptom of a re-action look place 
upon the re-appearance of Molidre’s pupil, Baron, who, 
after an absence from the stagb’ of twenty-nine years, 
consented, in the beginhingof the eighteenth century, 
to tread once more those boards of which he had so 
long been one,of the chief ornaments. He was then 
seVenty-two years of ws hut the excellence of his 
acting made every one forget that the hey-day of his 
youth was past.^ Let us remark, by the way, that this 
could only he the case in the cwivmitonal drama— Titus, 
AchiUe, Xipharis, Oreste, are more or less types whose 
truth depends mainly upon the intelligent precision 
with which an actor shall portray the moral and phi¬ 
losophical outlines of their character—whereas Romeo, 
or Hamlet, with grey hairs or a tottering gait, would 
appear such an evident anomaly, that the experiment 
could not well he hazarded. But to return to Baron: 
the astonishment of the public more than equalled its 
delight at witnessing the success of an actor, who had 
the courage to speah in answer to those who sang; who 
was sparing of his own movements in the midst of 
extravagant gesticulation; who in the place of “ tear¬ 
ing passion into rags,” studied profoundly every line 
of his parts, marking with endless variety the most 
delicate shades of charaeter, and preserving both calm¬ 
ness and simplicity, without ever approaching even 
to the borders of coldness; who never ceased in mo¬ 
ments of the greatest impetuosity to be noble and 
dignified; and whose greatest art consisted in dis¬ 
guising from the spectator the fact that every intona¬ 
tion was prepared and every look the result of study. 

'* The impression produced by Baron upon the ama¬ 
teurs of the drama in France, and his influence upon 
the school of declamation, were too remarlAble for us 
not to have noted them. It is to him and to his dis¬ 
ciple, Mdlle. Leconsieur, that may principally be 
traced that perfection of French dfamatic diction 
which consists in retaining to a certain degree the 
poetical rhythm without marking the crosura, or dwell- 
mg on the rhyme, and yet preserving to verec the 
harmony and t^arm of which prose is not susceptible. 
After Baron and Mdlle. Lecousieur, Mdlle. D^esnil, 
Mdlle. ClaiTon, and Lekain personify the brilliant 
tirtkgiO school of which France was so justly proud, up 
to the first days of the Revolution. Lekiun in ptj- 
tieuW is so iutimately associated with certain material 
(^an^ operated in the dramatic system of his country, 
Ihgjt tws csttinol take a definitive leave of him here; 
but being p^Oaded that the great French tragic poets 
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cannot be hilly appreciated in England witliout a 
thorough comprehension, not only of the creative or 
moral, W alto of the positively exesutive part of the 
conventional drama—let us examine without too much 
impatience a few of these material peculiarities which 
will help to explain some of the delicate beauties of a 
poet, that would otherwise escape our notice. Wc 
must not forget that at present the dramatic art in 
Franco, as u has been transformed by the Rcole 
Romanti^, can give its no idea whatever of the tragic 
school of former' times; and if we wish to have any 
accurate conception of the bygone glories of the 
TbdStre Frangtm, Mdlle. Rachel alone must be looked 
to as the laA depositary of the traditions so religiously 
obsgrved by the last generation. 

“ In the Grand Suicle (and up to the last yi ars of the 
Restoration) the great object was to ennoble and eljf- 
vate reality upon the stage, and, without by any moans 
neglecting the study of the passions or of oliai aoter, to 
produce the strongest gffects by the beauty and gran¬ 
deur of the attitudcjs, and by the justnoss and jiowor of 
the vocal inlunatiohs'. By tho«#TOfanrio sc hool all this 
has been entirely set aside ; and in order to produce; a 
greater degree of illusion, and to give greater energy 
to the expression of the passions, modern actors have 
renounced Systematically the subtiltias, the over-re¬ 
finements of the.ancient classical dictioi., as well as 
the musical education of the voice. They have sought 
the merely natural in the accent, at the same time 
that the authors themselves have tried to substitute 
everywhere the proper term for the periphrasis of the 
academical poets. How far this can ever succeed in a 
country whose language is of such purely Latin origin 
as the French wc will examine hereafter. I.et it for 
the present stiffice to say, that iiotliing can be more 
marked than the difference between the ideal or 
dlassical and the natural or romantic school of theatri¬ 
cal representation. Each has its in(*rits, which it is 
the province of the intelligent actor to display, and 
qpch its defects, which mediocrity in both cases wotild 
render intolerable. The dangers are, on the one 
hand, emphatic pomposity: on the other, mean vul¬ 
garity. In the idem drama, as conceived by the 
Greeks, and re-modelled by Corneille and Rucinc, 
nothing is true but the sentiment—the appearance and 
diction are not meant to be so. In the natural drama, 
on the contrary, the outward appearances presented to 
the spectator must always be true, even should the 
sentiment or the idea be false; and in this latter sys¬ 
tem the actor too often incurs the blame of exaggera¬ 
tion, because, if lie confined himself to the mere imi- 
tatiuh of nature, he would incur that of coldness and 
insignificance. We again repeat that the two styles 
are both capable of excellence; but that it is impor- 
taift to separate them totally from each other. We 
must never require from a Siddoiis or a Garrick tlie 
effects which could only be produced by a Lekaiii or a 
Clairon ; nor quarrel with Racine because we do not 
discover in him the beauties which ^long to Shak- 
spere. To establish exclusively either of these two 
rival systems at the expense of the other, would be to 
contract without necessity the circle of our enjoyments. 
Unfortunately the antagonism of the two schools in 
France (which, far from being a necessary evil, might 
be productive of great good to art and literature) has 
given place to we know not what singular doctrine of 
the possibility of a fusion of the two systems, which 
"can end in nothing but the deterioration of both. Let us 
not fall into this error, hut proceed to the examination 
of some of the mechanical parts of the classical French 
drama, together with their re-totion upon dramatic lite¬ 
rature, which will enable us to understand more readily 
the secrets of a theatre so different from our own.” 

CT« l)» coplinned.] 
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[HttdibrM writing the Letter^] 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XVII. 

Wk have now arrived at the rlosint; seclipii of the 
poem, in which Hudibras proceeds to carry into effect 
the advice of the lawyer, by writing to his mistress. 
How it is to forward his objept, it would be difficult to 
conceive; but it no doubt answered the author's pur¬ 
pose, by giving him an opportunity of displaying his 
hero’s disputativeness, his unprincipledness, and his 
special pleading in defeneb of that want of principle, 
illustrated witu all his own wit ttnd pungent satire: 
while the lady’s answer, to which it gives rise, contains 
a most humorous exposure of the pretences used in 
making love, as opposed to and contrasted witli the real 
motives. He entitles the knight’s letter V An Heroical 
Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady,” and it certainly 
begins in a very heroic strun 

“ ‘ 1 who WBS once as great a» Cassar, 

Am now reduc’d to Nebuchadneszar; 

And from as &m'd a conqueror. 

As ever took degie#in war. 

Or did his exercise in battle, 

By you turn'd out to grass Witb cattle: 

For since I am deny'd acoess 
To all my earthly happiness, 

No. 853 . 


Am fallen from tlie Paradise 
Of your good graces and fair eyes; 

Lost to the world, mid you, I'm sent 
To ererlastiug bauislunent. 

Where ail the l>oi>es 1 had t' have won 
Your heart, being dasb’iL will break my own. 

“ ‘ Yet if you weie nor so severe 
To pass your doom before you heat, 

You ’ll Hnd, upon my just, defence. 

How much y' nave wrong’d my innocence. 
That once 1 made a vow to you, 

W'hicb yet is unperforfn'd, 'tis true; 

But nol*because at is unpaid 
’Tis viqlaled, though delay'd. 

Or if it were, it is uo faul^ 

So heinoias as you’d hare it thought; 

To undergo the loss of ears. 

Like vulgar hackney peijutets; 

For there's a dilTereuce in the case, 

Between the noble and the base; 

Who always are observ'd t’ liave done’t 
Upon os different account; 

The one for great and wttghty cause, 

To ssdve, in honour, ugly flaws, 

For none are like to do it soouer 
Than those, wh' ore nicest of their honour; 

Tile other for base gain and pay 
Forswear and jierjure by the day ; 

Voi. XIV.—2 N 
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And make lli’ cxi308ing and retailing 
Tbeir souIe and coiucieuce* a calling/ ” 

He then argues ^inst any over-exactness in Keeping 
an oath, contending that great and noble naturally 
abhor so doing— 

" ‘ Tliougli ’tie perfidiouencffi aitd eliome 
III meaner men to do the same; 

For to be able to forget 

Is found more useful to (be great, , 

Thau gout, or deafii^. 0%kad eyes / ’* ^ 

and adds, what has been and is far too commonly urged 
on great as well as many minor occasions, that— 

‘ Besides, oafbs arc not bound to bear 
That literal sense the words infer j 
But, by the practice of the age, 

Are to lie judg’d how fur th’ engage j • 

And where (lie sense by riutom s eheckf, 

Are found void and of none effect.’" 

lie then asserts that I/ive—high and mighty Love—is 
at least above such trifling bonds 

“ ‘Fur as the law of arms approves 

All ways to conquest, so should Love's; 

And nut lie ty'd to (rue or false, 

Hut make that justest that prevails ; 

For how can that which is'above 
All empire—bigli and mighty Love, 

Submit its great prerogative 

To any other pow'r alive f 

Shall Love, that to no crown gives place, 

Become tlin subject of a case f 
The fundamental law of Natine 
He over-ruled by those made after! 

Commit the censure of its cause 
To any but its own great laws f 
Love, tliat's the world’s preservative— 

That kee{M all souls of things alive; 

Controls the mighty power of Fate, 

And gives mankind a longer date j 
The life of Nature, (hat restores 
As fast as Time mid Death devours; 

To wh(»e free gift the world does owe 
Not only earth, but heaven too.’ ” 

He next urges, a.s a justification for his own tricks, the 
ill treatment he had received from her hands, and 
also what mankind sutlers generally from the softer 
sex 

“ ‘You wound, like Parthiaiis, while you fly, 

And kill with a retreating eye: 

Retire the more, the more we press, 

To draw us into ambuslies: 

As pirates all false colours wear, 

T’ entrap tli’ unwary mariner; 

So women, to surprise us, spread 
Hie borrow'd flam^f white and rcil. 

Display 'em thicker on tlieir cheeks, 

Thoit tlicir old grandmoihors, tlie Piets; 

* And raise more devils with their looks, , 

Than conjurors’ less subtle books. 

Lay trains of amorous iutrigues, 

In towers, and curls, and jjeriwigs, ,, 

With greater art and cunning rear’tk 
Than Philip Nye's thanksgiving beard. 

Prepost’rously t' entice, and gain 
Those to adore ’em tlicy disdain; 

And only draw ’em in, to clog, 

Willi idle names, a catalogue.' ’’ 

This is proceeded with, and the argument next pro¬ 
duced is, that the au^wriority of the male sex gives 
them the power and the right to choose, while the 
".Ireaker have “no charter to refuse.’ But he then 
■ reli^Mes into tendernesa, and thus concludes 

F««!|ive mo, fair, ami only blame 
Tli''«!ttdwagancy of mv flame, 


Since 'tis too much, at once to show 
£xce» of love and temper too.* 

All I have said that’s bad, and true, , 

Was never meant to ainwat yon; 

Who liave so sov’reign a control 
O’er that poor slave of yours, my soul: 

Tliat rather than to forleit yon, 

Has ventur’d loss of iieav’u too'. 

Hoth with an equal pow'r {josscst, 

To render all that serve you blest f 
Hut none like him, who’s destin'd either 
To have, or lose you, both together. 

And if you'll but this fault release 
(Fdt BO it must lie, since you please), 
i'll pay down all that vow, and more, 

* Which you commanded, and 1 swore, 

And expiate u]m)ii ray skin 
Th’ arrears in full of all my sin. 

For 'tit but just, that I should pay 
Tlip accruing penance for delay ; 

Wfaicli shall be done, nnlil it move 
Vour equal iiity, and Tu iirlpvc .' 

“ "File kiiTglit, pcrnsing'hWs epi&Ie, 

Believ'd lie'd brouglil Iicr to Ids whistle; 

And i-ead it, like a jocund lover, 

With great applause t' himself twice over. 

Sut«crib'd his name, lint at a tit 
And humble distance to bis wit; , 

And datcsfi’il with wondrous art-«- 
‘ Giv’ii from the bottom of bis heart:’ 

Then scal'd it witli ids coat of love, 

A .*iiiokii;g faggot; and above— 

Upon a scroll—‘ 1 burn and weep,’ 

And near it—‘ For her I^adyship; 

Of all licr sex most excelieiit, 

These to lier gentle liands present,’ 

Tlieii gave it to liis failliful squire, 

M’illi lessons how t' observe and eye her." 

The lady has dotibts wlielher to send the letter hack 
or burn it; but, considering it might furnish sport, 
she reads it “ with many a sinHc and leering flout,” 
e.8 is shown in our second engraving; and answers it 
in this spirit of mirth, ridiculing alike his adventures, 
his pretensions, his doctrines, and the style of his 
epistle:— 

" ‘That you're a beast, and turn’d to grass. 

Is no strange news, nor ever was; 

At least to me, wlio once, you know, 

Did from tlic iiotnid replevin you. 

When both your sword and spurs were won 
In combat, by an Amazon ; 

Tliat sword that did (like Fate) determine 
Th’ inevitable death of vermin; 

And never dealt its furious blows. 

But cut the throats of pigs or cows; 

By I'rulla was, in single fight, 

^ Disarm’d, ami wrested from its knight; 

ITout heels degraded of your spurs, 

And ill the stocks close prisoners: 

Where still they’d lain, in base restraint. 

If I, in pity of your complaint, 

Had not, on bon’rable conditions. 

Releas’d ’em from the worst of prisons; 

And what return that favour met. 

You cannot (tliougli you would) forget; 

When lieing free, you strove t' evade 
The oaths you bad in prison made: 

Forswore yourself, and first deny’d it. 

But after own’d, and justify’d it; 

And vheii y’ had falsely broke one vow, 

Absolv’d yourself, by breaking two. 

For while you sneakitigly submit. 

And beg for pardon at our feet, 

Discourag’d by your guilty fears. 

To hope for quarter for your ears; 

And doubting’twas in ^in to-sue. 

You claim us Imldlyaa your due; 

Declare that treachery and force 
To deal with us, is tb’ only course. 
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We have no title nor pretence 
To budjr, soul, or couscionce; 

But ought tb Tall to that man’s share. 

That llaitns us for^his proper ware.’ ” 

Her description of worldly love and mercenary mar¬ 
riage has BO much of truth and solid good sense, clad 
in so humorous a garb, that wc must give nearly the 
whole of it:— 

“ ‘ ’Tis not those paltry counterfeit 

French stones, which in oar eyes you set, 

But our right diamonds, that inspire, 

And set your am'rons hearts on fire; 

Nor can those false St. Martin’s beads, , 

Wbieb on our liiM you lay for reds, 

And make us wear, like Indian dames, • 

Add Aiel to your scorciiiiig flames; 

• But those true rubies of the rock, 

Which in our cabinets we lock. 

’Tis nut those orient pearls, our teeth, 

That you are so trausportod with ; 

But those we wear about our necks, 

Prinluce tiict)ksuuV°*'’ effects. s> 

Nor is't those threads of gulii, our hair. 

The periwigs you m.tke us wear ; 

But thoat! hrighl guineas in our chests. 

That light tlie wild-fire in your hrensts. 

These love-tricks I’ve been versed in so, 

That^ll their sly intrigurs-1 knt^, 

Aud con ifiictddlc, by their tones, 

Tbeir mystic cabals, and jargntis: ^ 

Can tell wiial passions, by their sounds. 

Pine for die beauties of my grounds; * 

Wliut raptures fond and amorous, 

O’ th’ charms and graces of my house; 

Wliat ecstasy, and scorching flame, 

Bums for my money, in my name; , 

What from th' uiauatural ilesire 
To beasts and cuttle lakes its fire; 

What tender sigh and trickling tear 
Bongs fur a thuusand pounds a year; 

And lutignishiwg traiis)iorts arc fond 

Of statute, mortg.age, iiill, and bond. , 

‘ These are th’ attracts which most men fall , 
Bnamour'd, at first sight, withal. 

To these th’ address with serenades. 

And court with halls and tnas(]ucradcs; 

And yet, for all llie yearning pain 
Y' have suffer'd fur their loves, iii vain; 

1 fear they'll prove so nice and coy. 

To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy ; 

Tliat all your ixtthsaud lulKtur lost, 

'J’hey ’ll ne’er turn ladies of the pjst. 

This is not meant to disapprove 
Yonr judgment in your choice of love j 
Which is so wise, flie greatest part 
Of mankind study’t as an art; 

Fur love should, like a deodund. 

Still fail to th’ owner of the land. S 

And where there’s suhstauce fur its ground, 

Cannot hut he mere firm and sound, 

Thau that which has the slighter basis 
Of airy virtue, wit, and graces; 

Which is of suck thin subtlety. 

It steals and creejM in at the eye; 

And, as it can’t endure to stay. 

Steals out again, as nice away. 

“ * But love, that its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones. 

Must, like its shining pareutif^ prove 
As solid, aud as glorious love. 

Heuee ’tis you have no way t’ express , 

Our charms and graces, hut by these ; 

For what ore lips, and eyes, and teeth. 

Which beauty invades and conquers with, 

But rulnes, pearls, and diamonas, 

Wilii which, as philters, Love commands f 
“ ‘ This is the waf all parents prove, 

Tn managing their children’s love; 

That force 'em F intermarry and wed, 

As if ’twers burying of the dead. 


Cost earth to earth, as in the grave. 

To join in wedlock all they have; 

And when the settlement’e in force. 

Take all tlie test fur better or worse; 

For money has a ppwer above • 

The stars aud Fate, to manage Love; 

Whose arrows, learned |K>els hold, 

That never miss, are tipp’d with gold. 

Aud tlio’ some say the parents’ claims 
To make love in their children’s names; 

Who many times at once provide 
, The nurse, the husbani^ and the bride, 

Feel darts and charms, attracts, and flames. 

And woo and contract in their names, 

And as they christen, use to marry ’em, 

And, like their gossips, answer fur 'em— 

Is not to give in matrimony, 

But sell and prostitute fur money : 

• 'Tis better Iboti (heir own betrothing, 

Who often do’t fur woise than nothing; 

And when th’ are at tbeir own dispose, 

With greater disadvantage choose.’ " 

Sbe also refutes liis assertion of mankind being imposed 
upon or ill-used by woman, and alleges tliat, on the 
contrary, men deceive themselves, or spoil the objects 
of tbeir fancy by their ridiculous flatteries and protesta¬ 
tions; and then proceeds to deny his pretended supre¬ 
macy, contending that that supremacy lies with the 
female sex, Baying~ 

“ ‘ And if we had not weighty cause 
To not appear in making laws, 

Wc could, in spite of all your tricks, 

And shallow, formal politics, 

Force you our managements t' obey, 

As we to yours (in show) give waya 
Hence ’tis that wiiilc you vaiidy strive 
T’ advance your higii prerogative, 

You liosely, after all your braves, 

• Submit, and own yourselves our slaves. 

And 'cause wc do not make it known. 

Nor publicly our int’rest* own. 

Like sots, suppose we have no shares 
In ord’ring you and your afliiirs; 

When all your em])ire ami command 
You have from ns ut secoiiiliiand ;, , 

As if a pilot, tiiut ap]icat8 
To sit still only wliile lie steers, 

And dues not make a noise tmd stir, 

Like every comnioii mariner, 

Knew iiotliiiig of the card nor star. 

And did not guide the man-of-war. 

Nor we, hecau.>e we don’t apjicar 
In councils, do not govern there: 

W’.iile, like the miglity Prestcr Jolin, 
tVliuse person none dares look upon, 

B'lt is preserv’d in close disguise 
From lieiiig made clieap to vulgar eyes, 

W' enjoy as large a imw’^ uiiseeii. 

To govern him, os ho docs men; 

And, in the riglit of our Po|i« Joan, . 

Make crap’rors at our feet fall down: 

Or* Joan do Pucci’s braver name, 

Our right to arms and conduct claim; 

Who, tlio’ a spinster, yet wiw able 
To scrve’Francc fqr a Grand ftonslable. 

“ ‘ We make and execute all laws,^ 

Can judge the judges and the cause; 

• Prescrilie all rules of right aud wrong 
To 111’ long robe, ami the longer tongue, 

’Gainst wliicli the world has no defence, 

But our more pow'rful eloquence. 

VVe manage things of greatest weight 
In all the world's aflairs of state, 

And ministers of war and jicace. 

That sw.-iy ail nations bow we please. 

Wc rule all citurefaes aud their flocks, 

Heretical and orthodox. 

And are the iieavenly vehicles 
O’ th’ spirits in all conventicles: 
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By ui it »U commerce and (rode 
ImproT’A and aunet|f*d,' tad'iteay'd; 

For nothing ean 'po w'to well.’ 

Nor bean ftat prme, as what We tell. 

We rule in ev’ry public tneefh^, 

And make men'dO What We judge fitting; 

Are magittrktft in’ all great towns, 

Where men do nofithtg tiut Wear gowns. 

We make thb man el'Wer strike tail, 

And tonof fekaver conduct rcSl ; 

And when-h* huTchtted hit enemies, 

Submit to us nfpbfiilfiS knees.' ' ' • 

Is there Sa wAoer ef sMite < 

Untoeljr iaw*d,'or'magistrate 
That ’s ha<t|lity and imperious f 
He't but a joutneyman' to us; 

That as he gires tu cause to do‘t. 

Can keep him in,'or turn him out,' ” 

But concludes that they , 

“ * Let men usurp th' unjust dominion. 

At if they were the better women.’ ” 

And thus ends, without finishing, the poem of 
‘ Uudibras.’ 



[The lady reading the I.ettcr.] 


The JLaxt Look at Petra, —The opprarance of Petra, when 
viewed from any poini,is singular and interesting, but it is deso¬ 
late in ^ extreme: the Aralw rarely enter itj and although 
many of its excavations are commodious, they seldom make use 
of tlwm, even for folding theiresheepond goats' oii account of the 
scorpions, lisards, and other creeping filings which are to lie 
&uml under Slmost every stone. On the first day after our arrival, 
we found two large scorpions in oui tent; and! shuddered every 
night when I went to bed. At 9 r.H. w* bad a gentle shower, 
and the temperature was delightful: went early tu rest, having 
arranged to leave in the morning. At 7 a.il I started before 
breakfast, attended by only one of the tribe, to take a lost 
long locdc at £1 Kasngr. 1 gazed on it with extreme delight, 
hei^lened, perhaps, by the knowledge that I should iiev^ have 
pontbei opportunity: it appeared more lovely and beautiful than 
, aeitt. Of the local colour of the stone I liave more than once 
.^jljpokcDi it is no ex^geration to call it rosy ; it Is literally of a 
wak loee fiat, varying only iu its hue, which is in some places 
, 'ueep, in ethers only a faint blush: fancy this material wrought 
SDinw tempbof emuirite heauty, and garlanded with the ver- 
. Amt gifts with nfaum Nature loves to decorate the min: fancy 
„,thi^ltnd beyond fills, temple, tomb, and lieaped took, glowing in 
the ligltt ofan BSaitem smi •, and you may have some idea of the 
f^oo whleh X now looked an adieu whieh I doubt not ii eter- 
Ml. M VM there before me j and as we returned toge* 


tber, we once mote climbed the mon^own seats of the tlieatre, 

to take n last view tiwnce. And there we (band Mr. B- - - 

(the Scotch gentleman, who, it may be remembered, eet out on 
toe expedition equipped id European costume), sgaM, and dili¬ 
gently engaged iu comparing toe objects around, wifii—what 
will it be surmosed^with tbe description in an old number of 
the Penny Afatyoeine. Other chart or description, I believe, he 
had uone: and singularly eonstituted must that man have been, 
who could undertake the journey from Europe only upon the 
strength of the true but brjef account given in the work m guet- 
timt; or who, feeling even toe incliqalicn to do so, did not possess 
himself of some farther information on thd subject. But perhaps 
he was right; for, at'any rate, he must have been astonished (he 
more, not knowing what to ekpeeb—JSsys attdJNiphts in the East. 


Ceire, or Cocoa-nut Fibre.-r-Coire is the fllire of the husk of 
the cocoa-nut; bearing some such relation to it os the dbwny 
fibres of cotton do to the seeds of tbe cotton-plant. Mr. Mft."- 
sliall, a meilicttl gentleman, who resided many years in Ceylon, 
piihlisbed a few years ago a'* Contribution to a natural econo¬ 
mical history of the cocoa-nut treefrom which we gain in¬ 
formation as to the moile in which tlie cuire is preijared. The 
nut is gathered ^'fore Acing campligsijfi^lpe.; and in order to 
remove the )iusk,''an iron spike or sliarp piece of hard wood is 
fixed hi tlie guiund, mid the nut is forcra upon the point in sucii 
a manner ns to separate the rind from the shell; one man <..m 
clear about a fiiousatid nuts in a day by (his means. The rind of 
the nut is soaked iu water for several months, then beaten upon 
a stone with a heavy njece of wood, and afterwards ruhlied with 
the hand niilil the intermediate substance is Completely sejiarafed 
from the fihro^is portion. Tbe rind of forty avemge nuts supplies 
about six iiouuds weight of the fibre. This fibre constitutes fiie 
ooire, which if tlien ready for use in tbe same way as hemp or 
other fibrous materials. In the early pari of the present century, 
J)r. Roxburgh communicated to the Society of Arts an account 
of a series of experiments which he liad undertaken, to test the 
redative strength of coire and other kinds of fibre; from which if 
apjiears that this material possesses great tenacity. Indeed, Dr. 
Kiixlmrgh remarks, that “ coire is certainly the very best material 
yet known for cables, on account of its great elasticity and 
strength.’’ The material is very buoyant, and well suited toi 
making topes of large diameter. Mr. Marshall states, that until 
cl^iii-cables were introduced, all the shnw which navigated the 
Indian seas had cables made of this substance; that the fibres are 
rather imjiruved tiian injured by iinniersion iu sea-water: hnl 
that the smoothness and elasticity of the coire cordage, thongli 
very adviuitageoiis to ninuiiig-rigging and tlie light lines of a 
sliip, render it Itss fitted for standing-rigging. There has been 
a branch of manufacture introduced witbhi tiie last few years iu 
England, in which coire is employed rather difl’erently tlian in 
the ahove-dcscrihed instances. 'This is for the produotion of 
rugs, druggets, mats, matting, mattresses, and similar coarse 
goods. Datnpier mentioned two or three centuries ago the pro¬ 
duction of clotli from such a material; fur he says, in in's 
‘Voyage Round the World,’ “I have been told by Captain 
Knox, who wrote the ‘ Relation of Ceylon,’ that in some places 
of India they make a sort of coarse cloth of this husk of the cocoa- 
nut, which is used for sails. Myself have seen coarse sailcloth 
mad' of such a kind of substance." Besides the actual weaving 
or plaiting of this material into textile fabrics of a coarse kind, it 
is used os a stuffing for mattresses, pillows, and custiious. Dam- 
pier alluded to tbe use of tbe fibres to caulk toe seams of ships; 
and Mr. Maraliall sjieaks of the employment of them in India in 
stuffing mattresses, cushions for couches, and saddles, as a sub¬ 
stitute fur boise-hair. The availability of the material for such 
a purpose seems to depend upon these qiwlitiei: that toe coire 
is very indestructible; (hat it does not harbour vermin as horse¬ 
hair would in a warm climate; and that it is free from oflTeusive 
smell.— Stq>p. to Penny Cyclopeedia. 


Indian mode (^preparing Pemtean.-—Pemicaii is prepared 
for winter, and for travelling use, in the ibllowing manner.— 
The lean parts of toe bufiTalo are cut into thin slices, dried over 
a slow fire, in the sun, or by cxpMing it to frost—pounded fine, 
and then, with a portion of berries, mixed with on equal quan¬ 
tity of fat from tbe humps and brisket, or with marrow, in a 
boiling state, and sewed up tigh^y in sacks of green hide, or 
packed closely in baskets of wim^frwkivTbis "pemioan,’’ os 
they call it, will keep for nfrowd yeais.—PtoviAttm’s Travels in 
the Great Western PrairUm. 
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HILL HALL, ESSEX. 

Bksides ihi' irregular many-gabled manor-houBe, so 
lainiliar as a type of the domestic architecture of the 
Tudor period, tWre arost; towards the^ end of that 
period another kind of edifice, more regular in plan, 
and more formal in appearance; “ an imperfectly un¬ 
derstood-adaptation of classic forms to the habits of 
Its day, in this country,” as it has been said. Such is 
that of which an cugriwing is given above; and of its 
kind it is one of the most perfect examples left- It i» 
situated at Theydon Mount, a few miles from Epping 
in Essex; it was erected by Sir Thomas Smyth, secre¬ 
tary of state to Queen Elizabetli, it is said in 1542, but 
that is evidently too early a date, he did not probably 
commence it before 1560, and it was not quite com¬ 
pleted at his death, in 1577. 

Sir Thomas was no ordinary personage. Kiiiibcr, 
in his ‘ Baronetage,’ declares that “ he was one of tlie 
greatest scholars of the age, an excellent philosopher, 
physician, chemist, mathematician, astronomer, poli¬ 
tician. linguist, historian, orator, and architect," which 
toleiably long list of accomplishments is followed by 
almost as long a list of virtues. His career was a bril¬ 
liant one. From Jiis Life, written by Strype the anti¬ 
quary, and published in an octavo volume in 1698, we 
learn that be was the eldest son of John Smyth of 
Saffron Waldon in Essex, and entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar, in 1526, when he was only 
eleven years old* There he distinguished himself 
greatly, and was, together with the celebrated John 
Cheke, made a King Henry VIlI.’s scholar. In 1531 he 
was elected fellow of his college, and two years after¬ 
wards appointed to read the Greek lecture, which 
language he is said to have been largely instrumental 
in increasing the study of at Cambridge. He also, 
along with Cheke, introduced the improv^ or English 
mode of pronouncing it, and he published a work on 
the subject. In 1536 he was elected university orator, 
a situation he appears to have displayed great ability 
in. About three years afterwards he travelled througn 
France and Italy, 8pendii)g some time at the univer¬ 
sities of Paris and Padua, at the latter of which he 
took the degree of D.C.L.; on his return he received 
a similar degree at Cambridge, and was soon i^ter 


appointed professor of civil law. He now paid soin.' 
attention to divinity, and was much concerned in pro¬ 
moting the spread of the Reformed doctrines among 
the members of tbe university. He about this lime 
look orders, and received a gift of the lectory of Lever- 
ington in Cambridgeshire and of the deanery of Carlisle. 

On the accession of Edward VI. a new career was 
opened to him. lie now entered into the service of 
the Protector Somerset, who appointed him his master 
of requests, and gave him other lucrative ofSces. By- 
Edward VI. he was also patronized, kniglited, and 
made secretary of state. On the fall of Somerset he 
was deposed from his offices, but was restored not long 
afterwards. He went in the embassy to France to ne¬ 
gotiate for the marriage of Edward with tbe eldest 
daughter of the French king. On the death of Ed¬ 
ward he lost all his employments, but, though a 
thorough Protestant, escaped witliout further molesta¬ 
tion—indeed he received a pension from Mary of 100/. 
a year : he is said to have owed his good fortune to the 
friendly offices ol Bonner and Gardiner, by whom he 
was held in great estimation. 

By Elizabeth he was immediately restored to favour 
and public service. At the commencement of her 
reign he was engaged in the “ settlement of religion,” 
and afterwards made by her secretary of state; he was 
sent on several embassies duritig her reign ; placed in 
the privy council; created chancellor of tlie order of 
the Gartcr.^nd otherwise honoured, tlioi^h he was for 
a short while in disg||tce. He died in 1577, aged sixty- 
five. 

Altogether, he must have been an extraordinary 
man. He was almost as successful an author as a man 
of practice. A long list of his works is given by Strype: 
they embrace a large variety of subjects, from Greek 
pronunciation to the colonization of Ireland; and from 
the English commonwealth to the prevention of the 
utterance of base coin. He was, too, of a speculative 
turn. Although not exactly a seeker after the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone, he was engaged ip a project for the 
transmutation of metals. So earnest was he in tiiis 
pursuit, that he obtained a patent for the founding of 
a company called the “ Society of the New Art,” and 
induced Cecil, Iieiceeter, and others to embark along 
with him in the undertaking, ’f'he transmutation was 
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that of iron into copper, by the agency of vitriol: the 
plan wa» prosecuted lor many years; but, though much 
gold was spent, no copper was obtained. Another of 
his projects was that.of colonizing the north of Ireland, 
but it was no more successful than bis metallic device. 
He did not, however, give it np until he had ex¬ 
pended above 10,000/. upon it, and “ his son was kUled 
by a wild Irishman.” During his retirement in the 
country, he was aii active justice of the peace, in which 
capacity “ he busied himself particularly in burning of 
witches.” He was “a man <vf great virtue, and ex¬ 
tremely charitablea great benefactor, according to 
Fuller, to both universities. As old Strype declares, 
“ the English soil, which he so adorned, wouhl be un¬ 
grateful if she should let the memory of such a man 
pass away and lie in obscurity.” 

But we must leave the knight, and look a lUtle at 
the house he built. He became possessed of the 
manor by his marriage with Philippa, relict of Sir 
John Hampden, the former possessor. The situation 
of the mansion is a delightful one ; it stands in a fine 
and well-wooded park, on very high ground (whence 
its name. Sir Thomas called it Mount Hall), and com¬ 
mands extensive and beautiful prospects. It is a large 
quadrangular structure of brick, with stone dressings 
and engaged pillars. At the time it was erected, as 
we have hinted, buildings were constructed on a inoro 
regular plan tlian they had previously been. Architects 
bad been to Italy to investigate the buildings there, 
and ” the Italian stylo” was becoming fashionable among 
the courtiers. Yet, liowever superior the genuine 
Italian edifices might be, their imitations in England 
can scarcely be ^bought an improvement on our earlier 
English houses. They look exotic. There is none of 
the abandon about them that appears in their prede¬ 
cessors, Hill Hall is of this kind. It is a lino Wild¬ 
ing, and there is a stateliness about ils aspect tliat is 
sufficiently becoming, but it is extremely formal. The 
interior is more convenient than were the interiors of 
the older houses. The rooms are sufficiently large, 
and well adapted for their various purposes; some of 
them are handsome apartments. The hall is a fine 
room, though certainly inferior to the old halls. It is 
rather large, with an ornamented stucco ceiling, and a 
gallery running along one side of it. The hall at pre¬ 
sent contains various suits of armour, arms, heraldic 
devices, &c.; the large carved marble fireplace is un¬ 
fortunately hidden by a huge ugly, ujiright, close stove, 
that is placed in front of it, which is the more to be 
regretted because in houses of this date so much pro- 
lumcnce was given to these fireplaces. The princi}ial 
staircase is a very handsome one, staircases being now 
made important featuics in a mansion. Some of the 
principal rooms still retain the tapestry witli which all 
of (hem were once hung«- In one of the bedrooms is 
a recess, a kind of large cupboard, that was discovered 
some time^back on removing the paper by which it had 
been concealed. 11 miglil bave'^en intended for a 
hiding-place, as it is popularly nM to have been, but 
it is searcolv probable. It is worth iioticc, as contain¬ 
ing a portion of the original cover! rtg of the room. 
When Falslafl’ succeeds iti mollifying the anger of the 
Hostess (2nd PU of Henry IV. Act ii. sc. 2), and sets 
about obtaining from her some more money, she says, 

I must bo fain to pawn boUi my plate and the ta- 
jiestry of ray dining-ehnmber.*’ To which lie replies, 
“ Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking:—and for thy 
walls a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the prodi¬ 
gal, or the German, hunting in tetUer-worh, is worth a 
thousand of tlieao bed-hangings and these fly-bitten 
tapestries,” In the recess is some of this ” water- 
work,” rvith which inferior rooms were then painted, 
it is an 'illl,-d^e piece, representing “ the destruction 
of Sennache/'iD bis host,” as a label Wls you. Wc were 


[July. 19, 

informed by one of the doinesiics who showed us the 
house, that similar painting was op some of the other 
rooms till covered with the ordinary pfper-hangings 
some years back. Tlie house is quite perfect. It has 
been somewhat altered since its erection; but no ma¬ 
terial change has takm place. 11 is siijl occupied by 
a descendant of its builder. 

The scenery about the house is finer than Essex 
scenery generally is. ‘ The park is broken into some 
deep dells, and is well stocked with deer. In it is a 
neat little church, not far from the mansion, which 
contains a handsome monument to Sir Thomas Smyth, 
and others to his successors. 

a --- . 

THE FRENCH STAGE. 

[Concluded from pajie 27S.] 

“ To rise to the rank of a great artist in either one 
or other of the two systems wc have mentioned, reijuires 
the same geqius, tSic same osgaMfC' flexibility, and the 
same jtower of observation; but, as the ojiinion of Gar¬ 
rick, already quoted, warrants us to affirm—the means 
of execution arc not llie same. The ulatd or conventional 
style requires a much longer and more laborious Me¬ 
chanical apprentm(>ship than that which aims at the 
mere reproductiou of individual reality. Ifwcrcficct 
for a mom,cut on the great personal disadvantages with 
which the niost famous of French actors have had to 
contend, we shall easily see that their dramatic educa¬ 
tion was necessarily much inoic complicated than our 
own. The reason is, that the drama of which they were 
the representatives was essentially conventional. Mdlle. 
Glairon for in.daiice, the most imposing and majestic 
of queens ami heroines, was remarkably little, and 
seemed destined by her small pretty features, and pi- 
qaantc expression of face, to make a model soubrette. 
Instead ot investing her with thig baiulcnu of Phedre or 
.dthalie, imagine her as Lady Macbeth or Quem Con¬ 
stance, and her fame would have been impossible. 
Again, Lckairi: the figure of this truly great artist 
was ungraceful, heavy, and all but ignoble; but his 
gimius was not to be rebuked by an unwieldy outward 
garb. Three times successively did he alter his style 
and manner. At lirsl, he gave way to the natural ve¬ 
hemence of his character, and captivated the public by 
his indomitable energy; but soon perceiving the truth 
of Talma’s axiom, ‘that of all monotonies, the mono¬ 
tony of force is the most insupportable,’ he drew in the 
reins of his enthusiasm, and condemned himself to 
partial disfavour, by sinking down into, what appeared 
in the eyes of the vulgar, the proportions of an ordi¬ 
nary actor, whilst in reality he was meditating and 
cofabining the elements of future excellence. At 
length, and during tbc five or six last years of his life, 
Lekain grow to be so sure of himself, so certain of 
never falling into the vice of e.xaggeration, that he 
again lot bis inspiration take its course, and became 
that consummate performer whose flame is still held 
up to the adoration of every member of the French 
stage. We may divide the studies requisite to the 
complete education of a French classical actor into 
three distinct branches, namely: the study of the voice 
and of diction; that of gesture; and th<*t called the 
practice of the stage, which last includes many of those 
traditions wkhout an accurate knowledge of which 
some of Corneille’s and Racine’s finest scenes would 
be unintelligible to us. Very few people are aware of 
the labour undergone by actors of the classical school 
in France, to become entire masters of the different 
degrees of intonation reqikred.; to perfect,, as they 
termed it, tlie mechanism <f each tetter; to give more or 
less liglit and shade to the discourse, and to obtain at 
will tones more or less powerful, brilliant, or tender— 
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iittentioml tones' as they w’ere technically tertned. 
Actors in the Grand Siecle were considered more as 
the oihcial interpreters of illustrious poets, than as the 
inslruincnls of popular t^musement, and were expressly 
chosen to call into life the creations of the roost cele¬ 
brated masters, and to expound to the uninitiated the 
delicate or profound mystjjjies of tlicir intelligence. 
Exercising functions ot such literary importance, it 
was natural that they should regard the quality and 
flexibility of the vocal organs as amongst tlw primary 
objects of care and attention. Talma had an invincible 
dislike to the word declamation, which is, however, the 
only one calculated to convey an exact idea of that 
particular tone and character assumed by the human 
voice, when giving utterance to a continued straiii of 
poetry or eloquence. Declamation, properly so called, 
should be something between speecii and song—more 
lofty and sonorous than the one, and less marked and 
rUyllunical than Uic other.” 

* , * '• * 

“ Another considerabfe difficulty presented itself to 
those who could not implicitly rely upon the perfect 
flexibility of their voice; and tliis was the difficulty of 
adapting their individual style of rcciialion to the par¬ 
ticular style pf each author. Every dramatic writer of 
auy real i;oniU8 Iws Ids own mami<^ of phrasiny, as it 
was calk'd, and certain peculiarities of Bentiiiicnt, of 
language, and of accentuation, wliich belling exclu¬ 
sively to himself, and wliich the intclligenf performer 
sliould instantaneously feci and strive to make evident 
to others as well as to himself. Mdlle. Clairon, for 
instance, whose delivery w;as imposing and sustained, 
never approached a part in one of Corneille's jiieces 
without previously having recourse to studies of a 
musical nature. ‘Corneille is so grand, or so familiar,’ 
she was wont to say, ‘ that without being doubly sure 
of one's intonations,^one runs the risk of seeming 
either monotonous or trivial.' Racine requires a me¬ 
lodious, grave, and persuasive delivery, irnpiegnaledt J 
as he liimself somewhere states, with ‘ that majestic* 
sadneas which constitutes the cliief charm of tragedy.’ 
With Voltaire, again, energy is almost always to be 
preferred to delicacy or jirecision, and so of others; 
but all French dramatic artists, worthy of the name, 
agree that one of the most arduous studies of an «ctor 
is to fit his style to tliat of the poet; and that one of the 
few things and the most rarely to be met witii, except 
amongst the very greatest dramatic authors, is a work 
well composed for the voice. 

” If from the vocal education of a classical actor we 
turn to the science of gesticulation, or gesture, we shall 
find the studies required from him, though less painful, 
to the full as complioated. The ideal drama is distin- 
guished by a pantomime totally different from tliat of 
the natural drama. The mimic portion of the former, 
carefully prepared beforehand, is grand, graceful, calm, 
full of dignity and repose, and, by its theoretical rather 
than real truth, intended more as a comment upon, 
than a copy of; nature. To unite the several qualities 
requisite to this branch of scenic art, was termed in tlic 
schools, to have style in the actions; and to be reputed 
to have attained this envied degree of excellence, was 
one of the constant desires of every dramatic artist. 
U ndcr the general denomination of gesture is comprised 
every variety of bodily motion; the gait,.the caniage, 
the play of countenance, and what is technically termed 
inarticulate exdamation. Gesture is an instinctive lan¬ 
guage. It is not only the most spontaneous, but also 
the most sincere mode of expression, as being t,;iat which 
is the least under our own control. Speech, as the result 
of reflection, may deceive, but looks and sudden move¬ 
ments cannot, for they are in a great measure involun¬ 
tary ; they depend upon a greater or less degree of 


nervous susceptibility, and arc governed by actual phy¬ 
sical sensation." 

* * • * 

“ In common life the movements of the body have no 
^yU, unless when they arc the otfspring of command¬ 
ing and extraordinai y passion, lu most cases this 
mute, unspoken tongue is, like common conversation, 
incorrect, diffuse, dull, insigniticant, and, if we may be 
allowed the term, full of colloquialisms. It is loo often 
the same upon the stage; and inferior actors, who 
l)avc no idea of the beauty •£ mute eloquence, delight 
in a vague kind of gesticulation which may be called 
garrulous, and likened not inaptly to a stuttering of the 
linilis. ‘They say everything that comes into their 
arms; and for that reason have no more pretensions to 
style than those improomUori who say everytliing that 
passes^ through their heads,’ remarks wittily that wit¬ 
tiest of French actresses Sophie Amould. This is 
quite true; but to oppose to it we have that axiom, so 
popular that it has grown into a proverb, ‘Majesty 
ttas no arms,' for which every first-rate artist of the 
Theatre Francois has never failed to mark his due 
deference. 

“We again repeat it; on the stage, as in the great 
world, extreme sobriety of action—calm, dignified 
movements, rather slow than sudden, and testifying of 
the proper empire of tlic mind over the body, arc all 
but certain marks of superiority. To be sufficiently 
animated to interest the spectator, and yet never forget 
the polite reserve inseparable from good breeding; to 
betray internal emotion, or, us Mole by a happy ex¬ 
pression (the gentlemanlike sentiment of w'hicii never 
was surpassed) temis it, ‘ to let one’s nerves be guessed 
at’ (Inisser deviner ses nerfs) under an Sutward seeming 
of utter impassibility;—these were amongst the crown* 
ing difficulties of both tragic and comic actors. A story 
is told of Mdllc. Conlat, which will not he without 
some interest to our readers, from the celebrity of the 
person wlio is one of the principal subjects of it. A 
young girl, recommended to her, avowed one day to 
her amiable instructress, during a rmiearsal, that it 
was totally impossible for Iier to moderate her out¬ 
rageous method of gesticulation. ‘ Tliere is then but 
one way left,’ icplicd tlie smiling artist; and, catching 
hold of a piece of string, she bound down the arms of her 
prolegi^e on each side of her, and enjoined her on no 
account to disengage herself. Much more withheld 
by the respect she bore her inislress than by the slender 
ligature, the fair d6butantc took all possible pains to 
observe the order imposed upon her. Her embarruss- 
inent, however, went on increasing in proportion as 
the scene she ]>tayed grew in interest; and, at last, 
carried away by her part, forgetting everything, she 
has recourse to a movement of the anus, and the string 
hieaks! * Bravo I bravo !' cries Mdllc. Contat, ‘tliei-e 
lies all the secret! few or no gestures, until the 
moment when real emotion—when gcnuiife passion 
snaps the cord that decorum imposes I’ The debutante 
was Mdllc. Mars; afld all who have ever seen her will 
readily admit that never was better profit derived from 
a better lesson; ’for never did any performer on any 
stage carry to a more consummate degree of perfection, 
whether in tragedy or in comedy, the union of discreet 
rcservtfand easy freedom. 

Unless the instinctive sentiment of correct gesticu¬ 
lation be aided by profound study, it is next to impos¬ 
sible to succeed ou the stage in the art of listening; a 
portion of dramatic education which was scrupulously 
attended to by our neighbours in the Grand SUcle. 
The person who speaks should follow in a measure the 
effect of his words upon the countenance of the person 
who listens, as an author follows the reproduction of 
ills owu ideas upon paper. This was supposed to be 
one of the great merits of the Champincsle, and she is 
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< said, in the fifth act of *£<tjazet,* during the scene 
where Roxane listens to the speech of AiaMe, who 
avows her love for Bcgazet, and her intention to commit 
suicide in order to save her love&’s life, to have drawn 
down applauses upon the actress who played the }>art 
of her rival, from the lively and intense impremion 
which the words of the latter seemed to produce upon 
her.” 

* <• • • 

“lu the days of Louis XIV. the costume^ was the 
same both in tragedy and coihedy. It consnted ofaa 
full-dress coat, three-cornered hat and plume, flowing 
wig, white gloves, short breeches, silk stockings, and 
red-heeled shoes. Wariiors and heroic characters 
wore over all this a cuirass. This kind of costume, 
worn only in private life by persons of the highest rank 
and importance, was intended to invest thops who 
assumed it on the stage with the outward marks of dig¬ 
nity and distinction; but the alterations made by suc¬ 
ceeding fashions contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
In the eighteenth century powder was adopted, but 
without diminution in the length or volume of the 
peruke. The place of the cuirass was supplied by stays 
well laced, and by scarfs worn as shoulder-belts. Men 
as well as women laid claim to slightness of waist. The 
former wore false hips (hunches), or pads of horse-hair, 
that enlarged them by half a foot on each side, and the 
latter were imprisoueii in hoops of immoderate dimen¬ 
sions. The dresses of the actresses, however, were 
invariably of the most magnificent description. It was 
not rare to find them coating seven, or eight hundred 
lotris d’or; and no duchess at the Louvre could boast of 
more splendid Ipilettes than the heroines of the Th&itre 
FranfOM. Their costume, though modelled generally 
upon that of the court, was much richer and more 
ample ; their trains were longer, their hanging sleeves 
wider, their gold embroidery more massive, and the 
plumes upon their beads more numerous. Hut, except 
the splendour visible in the costnines of the actors, 
everything elsuipvas upon a scale of poverty and mean¬ 
ness wholly at variance wifi) our ideas of theatrical 
pomp; and certainly no Vaudevilliste of the present 
day would consent to see the humblest of his pieces 
brought out in the condition which satisfied Corneille, 
Racine, or MoliSre. In the times of those great writers, 
the manner even of lighting the stage was such as now 
would not be tolerated. The principal light, instead 
of being, as it now is, hung in the midst of the specta¬ 
tors, so as to cast its radiance all around, was suspended 
over file centre of the stage itself, whether the decora¬ 
tion pictured a forest, a street, or a Grecian temple. 
A moonlight serenade, or an invocation to the Sun, 
both equally took plaee beneath a sweating circle of 
foul-smelling tallow caudles grouped together in a 
miserable chandelier—for wax-lights were not used, 
even at tl}p Opera, until during the Regency, and then 
their introduction was owing only to an act of liberality 
on the part of the famous financier, Law. * The stalls, 
or balamt (as they are named iii France), were but 
rows of benches ranged on each side of the wings of 
the proscemtan, where the fops of the 8ay appointed to 
meet one another of an evening. The insolent Marquis 
interrupting by his noisy arrival the already advanced 
n'mfe—the youthful liberfine coquetting with th% fairer 
portion of the dranuais peraorue —seemed by their 
demeanour to set at defiance the decently behaved 
citizens of the pit, who Bometimea retaliated by vigor¬ 
ous manifestations of displeasure. ‘All the world was 
on Uie stage,’ writca Madame de 8fivign6, speaking of a 
representatton of ^Ms/jazet,' ‘the Marquis de Villoroi 
in a ball dross; the Count de Guiche girded and belted 
like his', irltj all the rest like so many vagabonds.’ 
When a uieco was ve^ attractive, Sentinels were 
posted at the openings of the wings to keep hack the 


crowd; and the difficulty of passing to and fro not un- 
frequently gave rise to incidents of g burlesque nature. 
At the first representation of ‘ SBWirawiy.the press was 
so strong just in front of the tomb, at the moment 
when Nitnis should appear, that the sentinel was forced 
to cry out with all his lungs, ‘Make way for the 
ghost, gentlemen, if youwplease ; make way for the 
ghost!’” 

“ Thefirstreforroerof theatrical costumes was Lekain; 
but he was fully aware of the extreme precaution that 
was required in introducing into the ideal drama any 
attempt at Sbeiiic illusion, or at the exact reproduction 
of actual reality. ‘ Let us make use of the picturesque 
with discretion and care,’ he was in the constant habit 
of saying; and these words are but the proof of Ihe 
prophetic instinct which leads every intelligent inno¬ 
vator to foresee with anxiety the abuse which later will 
inevitably be made of his discovery.” 

ih 

“ The altcration»of costuinu iai»tho» Thedfte Frmiquis 
was far from wing the work of a day. Half a century, 
and the authority of the most eminent names, were 
scarcely sufficient to subdue tlie influence of routine. 
Lekain and Mdlle. Clairon began the reform ; and the 
former, even whije casting olf the false hips in tlic pai t 
of Tancrede, and substituting in Getiq^-khan a real tiger- 
skin to a (soat of striped silk, did not dare banish the 
powdered*wig and curls. In truth it was an arduous 
undertakiiig for an actor to condemn the usage of that 
odorous dust which whitened the heads of some fifteen 
hundred judges before whom he stood. The innovation 
upon which and Orosmam had not ventured 

was, howevernacconiplished, and that cleverly enough, 
by a second-rate singer. This individual, whose name 
even has not reached us, ]»laying one night the part of 
Hercules, presented himself with a mass of black en¬ 
tangled locks upon his head, worthy of the savage in- 

i iabitant of some Hyrcanian forest; but, whilst in one 
land he bore the formidable club, the other was armed 
with an irreproachably powdered peruke, wliite as 
snow, and bis uncertain attitude clearly demonstrated 
that he was ready to return to the former fashion if 
such was the pleasure of the audience. A universal 
murmur of approbation apprised him that he Itad 
gained his point. Assuming quickly an heroic posture, 
he flings far from him the antiquated head-dress, and a 
shout of applause greets the rising in the air of the 
grey cloud w'hich tlie wig shakes from it in its fall. 
From that hour, everyfiiing became possible. Larine 
had his hair cut and curled a la Titus; Talma, aided 
by the counsels of his friend David the painter, copied 
history exactly both in the form and quality of the vest¬ 
ments worn by the ancients; aiuk under his direction, 
the severe woollen toga replaced, in all Roman parts, 
the splendid stufis in which former actors had delighted 
to attire themselves.” 


The gieateet trutlu are the gimpleat, bu likewise are the ('reatvat 
men.—Guesses at Truth. 


The Belgian Shepherd and his Sheep.—I wa» much amuaetl 
once, ill Belgium, at a curioua contrivance adopted by a ehep 
ii^d to extricate liimaelf from a dilemma, and at the readineu 
with which his sheep obeyed his intendons. Preceding his 
flock, be was moving them to a fresh pasture, when his progress 
was stopped by a large jCom-fleld, through which there was only 
a narrow foot-path. . His knowledge of tlie habits of his charge 
m^e him thoroughly aware of tlie deshmotion they would com¬ 
mit if left to follow him at their leisure; so, after a few moments’ 
reflection, he started off at the toj^ of his speed, the whole flock 
pursuing him at a gallop, and almost in single file; without doing 
the slightest damage.Tliompsoa’s Rote-book <f a Na¬ 
turalist. 




“ Then caT(i« the jolly Sommer, being (light • 

In a thin eilken caisuck coloured greene, 

That wai unlyned all, to he more light: 

And on his bead a girlond well beseeiie 
He wore, from which os he had chauiTed Iieen 
Tiie sweat did drop; and in his hand he Iturc 
A bowe and shaltcs, as he in forreil greene 
Had hunted late the Libbard or the Bure, 

And now would bathe his limlies with lalwr heated sore.” 

Such is SPENSjca’s deBcription of " the jolly Soinraer.” 
Tlte same vigorous pencil has personified ihc summer 
mnnlhs of June and July :— 

“And after her came jolly June, array’d* 

All in peene leaves, as he a Player were; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play'd, 

That by bis plough-ynau mote right well apiieare: 

UiMMi a Crab he rode, tliat liim did beore 
With crooked crawUtig steps an uncoudi pace. 

And backward yode, as Bargemen wont to &re, 

Bending tlieir force coiitr&ry to their fkce; 

Like that uugraciout crew which faises demurest grace. 

No. 854 . 


“Then came hot July hoyling like to fire. 

That all his garments he Igtd cost away : 

IllKin a Lyon raging yet witlk ire 
He boldly rode, and mode him to olsty : • 

(It was the Iwast that whylome did forray^ 

The Nemcon forrest, till the Amph^trionxie 
Him slew, and with bis hide did him array .) 

Behinde Ips backe a sithe, and hy his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.” 

W^will select two summer Janditcajifis, whose sceuea 
are laid in regions far apart. Scott gives us a charm¬ 
ing picture of the mild graces of the season 

“ The summer dawn's refiecled hue 
To purple changed La>ch Katrine blue; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss'd the lake, just ■tirr’d the trees, 

And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 

Tremblea but dimplra not for joy *, 

The mouutain-ebadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 

Vot. XIV —2 O 
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In bright uncertainty they lie. 

Like future joy* to Fattcy'* e^. 

’I'liB water-lily to the light 

Her dial ice rear’d of rilvcr bright; 

Tin* doe avrpke, and to the lawn, 

Uegemm’d with dew-ilrupi, led Iter fawn; 

The grey mitt left the mountoin-iide, 

The torrent shmy'd it* glUteuiiig pri^; 

Inriiible in flecked sky 
The lark sent down her revelry; 

The blackbird and the speckM thruth 
Good-murrow gave from broke and bufb; 

111 answer coo'd the cush&t-dove * 

Her note* of peace, and rest, and love.” 

The American poet, Bryant, draws hia images from 
pine-foreslB and iielda of maize, upon which a fiery 
Bun looks down with “Bcorctung heat and dazzling 
light:” 

, “ It is a sultry day; the suu has dniiik 
The dew that lay u}X)ii the morning gross; 

There is iiu rustling in the lofty elm 
That caiioutes iny dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save tiie faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 

Settling on t)ie sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly ou the wing- The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droo{)s 
Its tender foliage, imd declines its blooms. 

But far in the tierce sunshine tower the bills, 

With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 

As if the scorehiiig beat and dazzling light 
Were hut on element lliey loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillais of the brazen heaven,— 

Their bases on the mountains—their white lo{i* 

Shilling in tlLi far ether—lire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, 1 lie 
Languidly in tile sliade, where the thick turf, 

Yet virgin from tlie kisses of the sun, 

Retains some fresliness, and 1 woo the wind 
Tliat still lUhiys its cimiing. Why so slow, 

Gentle and volatile spirit of the airf 
Ob, come and brcutiie iijion the fainting earih 
Coolnesj mid life. Is it that in his c.ives 
He hears me? See, on yonder wtwdy ridge, 

The pine is tieiiding his in-oiid top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green bouglis about. He comes! 

Lo, whero the grassy meadow runs in waves! 

The deep distressful silence of tlie scene 
Breaks np with niitigliiig of uiiiiiinibei'd sounds 
And universal motion. Ho is come, 
tihakiiig a shower of blossoms from tlie shriilis, 

And bearing on their fragrunee; and he brings 
Music of birds, and riistiiiig of young boughs, 

And sound of swaying biaiiclies, and the voice 
CM distant waterfalls. All the green hcibs 
Are stiri'iug on bis brea^i; a Ibuiisaud flowers, 

By the road-side and lairders of the brook, 

Nod gwly to each other; glossy leaves 
Arc twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver wateis break 
luto small waves and Sparkle os he comes.” 

Contrasted with this picture how refrMting are the 
" hedge-row elms,”—“ the furrow’d Jiind,”—the “ rus¬ 
set lawns,”—the •' meadows trim,”—the “ upland Jiam- 
Ictsj*’ of Milton's ‘ L’Allegro.’ Hia “minshinc "holi¬ 
day” is thoroughly Englisli :~ 

**To hem the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle die dull night, 
from hi* watcUtow'r in the skies, 

Tiil the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

Airdlft ®y window bid guod-morrow 
Tbtouid* *he sweetbriar, or the vine, 

Ur th»< twisted eglantine < 


While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the barn-doto, 

Stoutly stmts his dame* before: 

Oft list'iuug how tlie bounds and Itom 
Cfaeerly rouse the slumb'ring mom. 

From die side of some hoar hill. 

Through die high wood echoing shrill: 

Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row ehns, on hillock* green, 

Right against die eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state. 

Roll'd ill flames, and amber light, 

' Tlie clouds in tbousuud liveries dight; 

While the ploughman near at baud 
Whistles o'er die furrow'd laud, 

And tlie milkmaid siiigetb blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe, ' 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasure* 

Whilst the laiidsca{ie round it measures, 

Russet lowing and fallnws.-freyf*' . 

Wliere the nibbling flocks do stray, 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lali'riiig clouds do often rest. 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 

I'owrrs andJiattlei.ients it sees ^ ’* 

Bowm'd high in tufted trees, 

Wheie perhaps some beauty lies. 

The Gynosure of neiglit/riiig eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage cliimiicy smokes, 

From iM'twixt two aged oaks, 

Wlierc Corydun and Tliyisis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herba and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And llieii in haste her how'r she leaves. 

With Theslylis to hind tlie sheaves. 

Or if the earlier season lead 
To the toiin’d haycock in tlie ;nea(l. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And tlie jocund rebecs sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in tlie chequer'd sliade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 

Hay-iuiiking,-the lialf-sportive labour of the early 
Bumttier,—has been clianningly described by Joanna 
Bailli£ :— 

Ujion the grass ho longer naiigs tlie dew; 

Forth hies the mower with hi* glittering scythe, 

111 snowy shirt heiliglit, and all unbraced, 

He moves alhwart the mead witli sidelhig bend, 
t And lays the grass in many aswathey line; 

III every Held, in every lawn and meadow. 

The rousing voice of industry is heaid; 

The liaycock rises, and the frequent rake 
Sweeps on the fragrant liay in heavy wreaths. 

The old and young, tlie weak and strong are there, 

And, as they cun, lielji on the cheerful work. 

The father jeers his awkward half-grown lad, 

Who trails his tawdry armful o'er the field, 

Nor doe* he fear the jeering to rei>ay. 

I'lie village oracle and simple maid 

Jest in their turns and raise tlie ready laugh; 

All are companions in the general glee; 

Authority, liard-favoured, frowns nut there. 

Some, more advanced, raise up the lofty rick, 

Whilrt on it* top doth stand tlie ])ari*h toast 
111 loose attire and swelling ruddy cheek. 

With taunts and luirmlcss mockery she receives 
The tossetl-up heaps ftom fork of simple youth, 

Who, staring on her, takes bis arm away, 

While half toe load fklls back upon himself. 

Loud it Let lough, her voice is beard afar j 
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Tli« mower busied on tbe distant lawn, 

Tlie carler trudging oit his dusty way, 

I'lic shrill sound know, their bonnets toss in air, 

And ri>2r across the feld to catch her notice: 

Slie waves her arm to them, and diakes bn bead, 

And then renews her work witli double s|niit. 

Thus do they jest imd laugh away their toil 
Till the bright sun, now past his middle coune, 

Shoots down bis fiercest beams wliieh none may brave. 
The stoutest atm feels listless,*and tlie swart 
And brawny-shonidered clown begins to fell. 

But to the weary, lo—there co^ relief! 

A troop of welcome children o'er tbe lawn 
With slow and wary steps approach: sontg bear 
In baskets oaten cakes or barley scones, 

And gjpsty cheeie and stonjis of milk or whey. • 
Beneath tlie branches of a spreading tree, 

• Or by the shady side of the toll rick, 

Tliey sjiread their homely fare, and seated round. 

Taste every pleasure that a feast can give.” 

Old Allan Rah.say haa caught the inspiration of 
one of his most (thiwini^g songs i'rapi the same scene:— 

“The lass of Pafie’s mill, 

Sae bomiie, blithe, and 
In spite of all my skill. 

She stole my heart*awa;,. 

'^heii tedding out the hay, 

Borejieaded on tlie gften, ^ 

Love ’midst her locks did play. 

And wanton’d in her eeii. • 

Her arms white, round, and smoidli ;• 

Breasts rising in tlieir dawn; 

To age it would give yoitfh, 

To press them with his hon’. 

Tlirough all my spirits ran 

An ecstasy of bliss, • 

When I such sweetness fand 
W’rapt in a balmy kiss. 

Without the help of art, 

Like ilowfrs whi>'h grace the wild, 

Her sweets she did iin)«rt, ^ 

Whene'er she spoke or smil'd : ^ 

Her looks they were so mild. 

Free from affected pride. 

She me ti) love beguil'd 

I wish'd her for my bride. • 

O ! had 1 a’ the wealth 
• Hoiietouu’s high mountains fill, 

Insur'd lung life and healtli, 

And pleasure at my will; 

I’d promise, and fulfil. 

That none hut lionnie she, 

The lass of Patie’s mill. 

Should share the same with me,” 

Burns invites his “ bonnie lassie” to go forth to the 
“ foaming stream" and “ hoary cliffe,” when “ sitjinier 
hiiiiks on flowery hraes.” He only echoes the general 
summons to the enjoyment of “the lightsome days” 
which Nature gives to all her children 
“ Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go to the Dirks of Aberfeldv f 

Ntw simmer blinks on flowery braes, 

And o’er tbe crystal streamlet plays, 

Come, let ue spend the ligbteome days 
In the Birks of Aberfddy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

While o’er their heads the liasels hing, 

The little birdies blithely sing, • 

Or lightly flit on ivanton wing, 

In die Birks of Aherfcldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &e. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa’t, 

The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 

0’er>hung wi’ fragrant Sfweading sbaws, 

Tbe Birks of Aheifeldy, 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 


The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi* flowers. 
White o’er the linns the bnmie pour^ 
And rising, wcets wi’ misty showers 
Tbe Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c, 
l.et fortune's gifts at raudom five, 

They ne’er shall draw a wish froc me, 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 

In the Birks of Alicrfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie," Ac. 


• • s 

Patios of Seville. —But though (hcextenial gardens of the Sevil¬ 
lians are not all they might be made, their internal ones— those 
t'n their bouses, I mean, their patios —are unique hi elegance, 
flrethiiess, fragrance, and charm. Figure to yourself, in every 
gentleman’s mansion, a large square inner court, paved lieautU 
fully )vitii marble; surrounded by elegant marble pillars, fac- 
hina which runs on all sides a bro^, covered, aii<l marble 
floored corridor; and filled with every sort of lovely odorous 
shrub and fiower; a graceful fountain playing in the midst. In 
the daytime, during hot weather, the sun is kept from this trea¬ 
sured spot by awnings spread overhead. Here, in this deticious 
Oriental sort, of drawing-room, on seats and sofas placed in the 
encircling gallery, sit tlio family during the summer' evenings, 
with their musical instruments and their friends about them, 
Irreathing the pure air of heaven to refresh them after the heats of 
the l)uniii)g day. As (he entrance to the houses is invariably by 
a broad passage leading from the street to the patio, and divided 
from the latter oidy by an open-work iron gate, which admits tbe 
eye of the passer by to plunge into its verdant, and, at (hat hour, 
illumined recesses; you will understand what gratificatimi 
may be roaijerl by merely walking through the principal streets, 
plain and confined os, fur the most part, these externally are; 
and bow the constantly Tchtming glimpses of these spots of fairy¬ 
land within, may compensale for much that is detlcient in the 
outer part. Tlie patio is tlie heart of the Seville-house. 'When 
that is pure, ftesh, glowing, undefiled ; rich in breathing sweets 
and beauty, and ever ready to disjiensc on all around its bless¬ 
ings and its peace; who stujis to ask whether the outer crust, pro¬ 
vided it he only neat and siiolless too, is perfectly ebiscll^, or 
is gaily decked ?— Letters from Spain, by X. Y. Z. 


Volcano in Kamtchalka. —At (be back of the village (of 
Kliitehev) rises the majestic volcano Klootchefsky, rearing his 
awful ami flaming head a considerable distance alwve the clouds. 
This huge mountain, towering to the skies, is a fierfcct cone, 
decreasing gradually from its enormous boss to (he summit. 
Klootchefsky may perhaps be inferior to Etna in si^, but it 
certainly surpasses it in beauty. Tbe summit is eternally eovcreli 
with snow, anil from the crater issues a volume of flume and 
smoke that streaks the sky ftir many milea Sometimes quanti¬ 
ties of fine aslies are thrown out, which fall almost imperceptibly, 
and impregnate the atmosphere, so as to be inlialeit in breathing. 
The inhabitants informed me, that they affect the lungs, and 
produce a tinkling cough, and a swelling of the glands similar 
lo that occasioned by suppression of perspiration. Wben a pure 
flame issues from tbe e-rater of Klootchefsky, it is seen at (he 
Tigil and Aleuters coasts, at the distance of tliree hundred versts. 
I thought the valley of Slierront very beautiful: but here (he 
sublime is so happily blended with the beautiful, uiat I gave the 
prefereuce*to Klutcliee, and nothing con exceed the majesty and 
grandeur of Klootchefsky. The inhaliitanis alto informed me 
that (bis volcano bad once thrown out a whitish cloinmy sub¬ 
stance like honey, which stuck to the flngm, and was pemetly 
tweet to the taste, but disappeared about mid-day, when the sun 
shone out bright ami warm. From their description of this 
phenomenon, I am ratoer iiicliued to think it must liAvo beta 
what is called the honey-dew, which has fallen in other parts of 
the world, particularly in tlie Carolinos and Boiith America. I 
could nut forbear requesting tbe colonel to permit the Ixiat to 
pass gently along without paddling, in order to feast my eyes on 
the magnificent scene before us. It is greatly to be regretted 
that ibis sublime object is situated in siicb a i-eraote corner of 
the globe. Tliere are warm uiineial-springs on the river Klut- 
cliec, which I afterwords visited,— Do^lVs Travels ia Kami 
ehatha and Siberia. 
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LLANDAF CATHEDRAL. 

The city of Llandaf has probably never been large: at 
present it is a mere village, on the west bank of the 
river Tftf, in Glamorganshire, consisting chiefly of cot¬ 
tages arranged in two short streets, which terminate 
in a square, where there are several good houses, and 
where the bishop’s palace formerly stood. The situa¬ 
tion is on elevated ^ound, which has a gentle slope on 
all sides except towards the river, where the descent is 
more precipitous. At the bottom of this green decli¬ 
vity stands the Cathedral, partially embosomed in trees, 
and with a branch of the river murmuring round the 
churchyard wall; hence the name ‘ Llan ar Tftf,’ ‘ the 
Church on the Tftf,’ contracted into Llandaf. The 
situation of the Cathedral is retired; and the aspect 
of the majestic pile, partly in ruin as it is, is solemn 
and impressive. The city is rather more than two 
.miles north-west from Cardiff, and contained, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1841, 571) inhabitants. The entire 
parisli only contained 1276. 

Llandaf has been the see of a bishop from a very 
early period of Christianity. Germanua, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, Biriiop of Troyes, came to Eng¬ 
land about the year 430. Dubritins, a native of Wales, 
was by them ordained Bishop of Llandaf; he was pro¬ 
moted to the Archbishopric of Cacrleon in 512, and 
was succeeded by Teilo, who seems to have built the 
cathedral church—not the present structure, as may be 
supposed, but one much smaller, which is racorded to 
have l^n only tweqty-eight feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and twenty feet high. 

In 1107 urban, Archdeacon of LlandaLwas promoted 
to the bi^opric of Llandaf, which he found in a de¬ 
plorable condition, its revenues not only reduced by 
the mismanagement of bis predecessors, but some of 
the estates usurped and alienated from the see by Ber¬ 
nik, the Norman Bishop of St. David’s, and Richard, 
Biwop of Hereford. Urban, in 1119, appealed to 
Pope Calixtus il., who granted him circular letters 
to the king, the archbishop, and to other bishops and 
clergy, io ptmtribute towards the restoration of his 
ruinom cliqirch. Having obtained a considerable sum, 
he pulled'it down, and on the lltli of April, 1120, began 
the'present structure. He not onlv completed the fabric, 
but built itAiVatcefi Tor himself and liis canons, and 


died in 113S, while on a journey to Rome in prosecu¬ 
tion of Buite^or the recovery of the estates of which his 
sec liad been deprived j, the pope, however, had already 
pronounced sentence in his favour- 

Llandaf Cathedral has neither transepts nor central 
tow'cr. The east end is terminated by a Lady Chapel. 
The original west front, now in a state of ruin, was 
flanked by two towers; the south tower was blown dow'n. 
by a storm in 1703, and nothing of it is left except a 
ruinous fragment of the bottom of Jhe w'alls. The north 
tower still remains in tolerable preservation: it is square, 
v<^ lofty, and of handsome perpendicular architec- 
fhre; two sides of it rest on the walls of the Cathedral, 
but on the cast and south it is supported by two archw 
which spring from a single pillar. Two buttresses, one 
in the wall, the other against the pillar, resist the out¬ 
ward pressure of the two arches, and each buttress re¬ 
presents a distorted figure bending beneath Abe heavy 
weight imposed on it. This northern tower was built 
by .Jasper, Duke of Bedford, who was Lord of Glamor¬ 
ganshire, and uncle of Henry VII, He was created 
duke in 1485. . 

The Cathedral was repaired in 1751, when Bishop 
Cresset held the see. The repairs were exceedingly 
incongruous. A new west front of Italian architec¬ 
ture* was built across the nave, which cut off the west 
end of the nave, and thus very considerably diminished 
the length of the church. The former west front and 
the portion of nave attached to it were not removed, 
but left to fall into decay, and this part now forms a 
sort of roofless vestibule to the actual church. On 
each side of the nave there has been a narrow aisle 
separated by slender clustered pillars with capitals of 
delicately sculptured foliage, supporting gothic arches, 
three of which yet remain on the north side. With 
the exception of the loss of the tower at the south 
angle, Uic original west front is almost entire, and is a 
fine specimen of Norman and gothic architecture, "^e 
western entrance is beneath a circular arch with rich 
Norman mouldings, and in the centre on a pillar 
which divided the doorway stands the figure of a 
bishop.with the pastoral staff in one hand and holding 
up Uie other in the act of benediction. Above the 
entrance is a range of five lofty lancet windows, of 
different sizes, the largest in the centre, above which 
is a range of lancet arcades diminishing in height on 
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each side from a tall central window.' A cross sur¬ 
mounts the gable, * beneath which is a recumbent 
figure, with a wok in one hand and the other uplifted. 
On the north and south Sides of the ruined nave are 
two Norman doorways, with circular arches; the mould¬ 
ings of that on the north are very rich. 

On entering the present church, the Italian facade 
of which intersects the aheient nave, the choir is seen 
to hs\’e been completely Italianize*d, but is of no deter¬ 
minate character of architecture. As a place of wor¬ 
ship it is commodious and respectable, but in the worst 
taste as a restoration, or rather alteration. A colon¬ 
nade of the Ionic order ruiu round the stall^ while the 
elegant pointed arches of tne original edifice still sepa¬ 
rate the aisles from the choir. Even the altar was 
enclbsed within a Grecian portico, which however was 
removed by order of the chapter in 1831. Wood, the 
architect, of Bath, seems to have been the designer of 
tlinse injudicious alterations, which cost 7000/. The 
date of 1752, inscyb^ on the keystope above the new 
door, ascertains the date dflien they took place. 

The Lady Chapel is unaltered, and is a very elegant 
gothic structure. Service is occasionally perfomed 
in it in the Welsh language, on which account it is com¬ 
monly called theWelsh Chapel. The entire length of this 
chapel inside Is fifty-seven feet and a ^alf, the breadth 
twenty-four feet and a half, and the height about thirty 
feet The. building, when entire, according to Grose, 
measured two hundred and sixty-thrcc feet jn length, 
sixty-five feet in breadth, and one hundred and nine¬ 
teen feet in height. 

There are a few monuments. Some have probably 
been destroyed; some Itave been removed from their 
I'oriner situations, and placed within “the modern 
church, but most of the inscriptionB.arc obliterated or 
nnich defaced. There is a very fine tomb in the north 
aisle of the choir, with the remains of rich painting 
and gilding: it consists .<f two figures, male and 
female, in alabaster. The male is in armour, with his* 
hands in the attitude of supplication, and a lion at his 
feet; the female is habited in a long loose robe, with 
rufiles round the arms ; the head-dress is rich and sin¬ 
gular. The base of the tomb is deeoi’ated with small 
figures chiefly in religious habits. An inseriplion in 
Latin shows that the figures are those of Christopher 
Matthew, Esq. and bis wife, both of whom died in the 
year 150U. In the south aisle of the choir is a female 
finely sculptured in alabaster, habited in a long loose 
robe, which covers her feet. She is supposed to repre¬ 
sent the wife of John, Lord Audley, who took an active 
part in suppressing the rebellion of Owen Glendower 
in the reign of Henry IV. 

The chapter-house is on the south side of the Cathe¬ 
dral. It is a square room, each side of which is aboht 
tliirty-six feet. The roof is supported by arches which 
spring from a pillar in the centre of the room. 

The average net revenue of the bishopric of Llandaf, 
founded upon returns to the Church Inquiry Commis¬ 
sioners, for the seven years ending with 183.5, is 
1043/. 14«. lOd, By an order in council of the 12th of 
December, 1838, the future average annual income is 
to be 4200/., and to raise it to this amount 3150/. is to 
be paid to the bishop, by equal half-yearly payments, 
commencing with the ne.'ct avoidance. The Bishop of 
Llandaf has no house of residence j till one is provided, 
the yearly sum of 300/. is to be paid, at thh same times 
as the foregoing sum, to enable the bishop to provide 
himself with a temporary residence. The diocese in¬ 
cludes Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. The 
number of benences is one hundred and ninety-four. 

The chapter consists of the dean, chancellor, pre¬ 
centor, treasurer, and nine canons. The net revenue 
is 700/.; after all charts are defrayed, the surplus is 
divided into fourteen snares, of which the dean receives 


two, and the other members one each. The average 
sum divided is 533/. All have separate revenues iri* 
addition. 


THE SUPPLY OF V/ATEIt AT ROME. 

Ilf two or three of our earlier volumes we have given 
pictorial representations of some of the noble aquie^ta 
built by the Romans for supplying their chief cities 
with water. A general sketch of the mechanical ar¬ 
rangements for Hhis supply may, however, not be out 
of place. • * 

The Romans appear to have been fhe first to adopt 
(on anything like a large scale) the use of aqueducts, 
properly so called. Yet there have been handed down 
to UB a few accounts of ingenious contrivances, having 
a cognate character, in other countries. The city 
of Samos, in Greece, was thus supplied: a hill, nine 
hundred Greek feet liigh, was pierced by a tunnel four 
thousand two hundred feet long; the tunnel was eight 
feet high and as much in width; and in it was cut a 
deep channel for the conveyance of water from an 
abundant source to the city. 

The Romans supplied not only their giant metro¬ 
polis, but all their more important cities in Greece, in 
Gaul, in Spain, in Italy, and in Sicily, by means of 
aqueducts. Those aqueducts were built for the most 
part of brick, and consisted of square piers, con¬ 
nected by semicircular arches, having a channel or 
course at the top for the flow of water. Whatever 
were the inequalities of the ground, the piers were 
built to such a height as would give a regular but very 
gradual descent to the water. The conduit or water- 
channel had a paved or tiled floor, an^J was enclosed 
laterally by walls of brick or stoiip, and covered with a 
transverse arch, or by a simple flat coping of stone. 
There were frequently serious difficulties to encounter; 
as, for instance, if the source of the water was much 
higher than the place at which it was to be delivered, 
and the distance too short to reduce the flow to a 
onoderate velocity, the stream had to be carried in a 
winding direction, to diminish the rapidity of descent 
in a greater length ; if this was not done, the pressure 
of the water from the head would have burst the 
covering of tlic aqueduct and inundated the country 
over which it was carried. 

Some of these aqueducts were built as early as the 
ear 313 b.c, ; and the first (called Aqm Clamia) was 
egun by Appius Claudius; it ranalmostenlircly under¬ 
ground, and carried the water from a distance of about 
eight miles, in the direction of the Porta Capena, into 
the city of Rome. Other aqueducts were constructed 
during the Republic; but it was not until the cstablisli- 
ment of the Empire that this kind of engineering 
reached its highest pitch of excellence. They began to 
be built mostly upon arches, having a gentle declivity 
towards the city. Augustus built two new i^ueducts, 
and enlarged one of the old ones. Subsequent cni- 
pi'rors added about half a dozen others, all leading into 
Rome by diflerent directions. So excellent was the 
plan in which these aqueducts were conceived and exe¬ 
cuted, that even th&ruins of them enable luotlcrn Rome 
to be supplied with water better than almost any other 
city on the Continent. Three of the ancient aqueducts 
yet remain, and carry an abundant supply of water 
into the capita]; the popes having exerted their autho¬ 
rity to keep these three in repir. The first of these 
is the JtcoMa Vergine (to call it by its modern Italian 
name), ndiich comes from near the ancient Collatia, 
fourteen miles north of Rome; it supplies a great part 
of the lower town, and feeds thirteen public fountains. 
The second is the Acqm Felice, which conies from the 
east for the supply of the upper or eastern part of the 
(own. and feeds twenty««even public fountains. The 
third aqueduct, called Acqua Paola, enters Rome near 
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Mount JanicuiuB, and supplies tlie houses and the 
fountains not 8<>rved by the othfer two aqueducts. It 
has been estimated that the supply of water thus con¬ 
veyed to the city is greater than that furnished to a 
population six times as great at Paria 

These aqueducts of the ancient Romans were always 
deemed by them among the proudest monuments of 
their skill. One of their own writers said,—“ If we 
consider attentively the quantities of water brought into 
the city for the use of the public, fois baths, for fish¬ 
ponds, for private houses, • for artificial lakes,*for 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the city, and for 
villas; if we look also at the works which have been 
constructed for forming a re^lar cliannel for the water 
—anrhes raised np, mountains pierced with tunnels, 
and valleys filled up to a level—it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that there is nothing in the whole world more 
wotMlerful.” In the earlier centuries of the Roman 
power, indeed for upwards of four hundred years after 
the building of the city, the inhabitants wore contented 
with the water of the Tiber, or what was drawn from 
wells in the city and its neighbourhood. But the great 
increase of the population rendering a more ample sup¬ 
ply desirable, the censor Appius Claudius, as remarked 
m the last paragraph, commenced the aqueduct system, 
which afterwards led to such splendid w'orks of 
art. The Aqua Martia extended for a distance of 
thirty-eight miles on a scries of arches seventy feet 
high! the Aqua Julia and AquaTepula occupied two 
higher levels on part of the same structure which 
formed the Aqua Martia; the whole aqueduct above 
(he arches being divided into three channels or stories. 
One of the aqjucducts, the Aqua Claudia, ran thirty- 
six miles beneath the ground, then eleven mile^n the 
surface, then went in a continuous vault for three 
miles, and afterwards on lofty arcades for seven more. 
All the aqueducts exhibited more or less of this stu- 
]iendouB engineering. 

When the water, thus supplied by these numerous 
aqueducts, arrived at the great city, its distributioi;; 
among the inhabitants was managed witli much care 
and attention. The superintendanec of this matter 
was always intrusted to an officer of high rank. In 
the reigu of the Emperor Nerva the office was filled 
by Frontinus, who wrote a very minute account of the 
arrangements subsidiary to this object. The aqueducts 
were each cliarged with a certain number of pipes of 
supply; and no new pipe could be inserted without a 
special application to the emperor. Permission being ob¬ 
tained, the overseer assigned to the applicant a calix of 
definite dimensions; this calix was a brass cup-shaped 
meter fixed in the reservoir, the diameter of which 
regulated the quantity of water which passed through 
it: it was ordered to be made of brass, that it might 
not easily bond, and that there might be less room 
for fraq^, cither in the public or the individual, by 
enlargi^ or diminishing the prescribed aperture. Be¬ 
yond the calix the pipe was private pfoperty; but 
more effectually to prevent fraud, it was ordained that 
for fifty feet from the calix the pipe and the calix were 
to be of the same diameter; and to prevent the break¬ 
ing up of the public pipes, it was expressly provided 
that every person should draw water direct from one 
of the reservoirs in which the aqueducts tertninated. 
The right to a supply of water was strie-lly personal, 
not attached to houses, so that the supply was cut off 
at every change of ownership. ' Each calix was the 
representative of one definite and uninterrupted supply 
of water, which fell as it were into public hands irom 
time to time, and was sold by the superintendents to 
the highest bidders. If any of the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay |br tjie use of a pipe leading from one of 
the reservoins they were obliged to fetch water from 
the public fountains. ! 


It thus appears that ancient Rome combined two 
systems of water-supply: the modern European system 
of pipes from a reservoir, for those wlio could pay for 
this convenience; and the*Oriental system of public 
fountains, for those of a poorer grade. As the number 
of the latter class, in so large a city as Rome, was ne- 
cetsarily very large, the fountains were extremely 
numerons; indeed, it is supposed that no other city in 
the world has ever^een so abundantly supplied with 
fountains as was ancient Rome. 

Tfao existence of the magnificent aquedncls exhibited 
in many parts of southern Europe, having for their 
object tllfc conveyance of water from one point to 
mother in a course deviafllng only in a slight degree 
from a perfect level, has led to the opinion that the 
Romans were ignorant of the principle by q;hich 
waterworks in England are regulated: that is, the 
ower of water to ascend in a closed pipe to any 
eight, provided it springs from a source of equal or 
greater height. Tlie discoveries made at Pompeii, 
however, apd other places, Aave'shtiwn this opinion to 
be erroneous. The want of suitable materials for 
rasdeing pipes of large bore, capable of sustaining the 
pressure to which they would he exposed, is a more 
jirobable explanation of the matter. There is, in fact, 
in the volumeii^relating to Pompeii, in the ‘Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ a Vertical section of a 
fountaiiL showing the mode in which the water flows 
into it; ^ere is an ascending pipe, concealed at the 
hinder part of the fountain, uirough which the water 
flowed from a channel beneath into the reservoir. 
This is the very principle in question, on a small scale, 
and required notning but suitable apparatus to be ex¬ 
tended to a much larger. 

The aqueducts, then, having brought the water into 
reservoirs within* the city, ami channels having been 
made to convey some of this water to the fountains for 
the use of the poorer citizens,the construction of the 
fountains themselves became an important part of the 
arrangement. Many of the Greek cities were supplied 
with such fountains; thus at Corinth there were 
several, of which one, near the statue of Diana, repre¬ 
sented Pegasus, with the water Solving through his 
feet; another consisted of a bronze Neptune seated 
on a dolphin, from the mouth of wliicli the water 
issued. But Italy far excelled Greece in this respect. 
At Pontpeii not only were the streets provided with 
public fountains, but even the private houses were 
decorated with them ; one of these, yet remaining, is 
encrn.4ed tvsth coloured glass and shells; and the 
fountain of wafer flowed from a large mask set on 
steps, placed within a large niche. At Rome itself the 
fountains were extremely numerous, and called forth 
*11 the talents of the architects and sculptors of those 
times. Many were highly decorated, of great magni¬ 
tude, and much varied in their mode of ejecting the 
water with which tliey were supplied. Agrippa is 
said to have formed in one year seventy pools, a hun¬ 
dred and five fountains, and a hundred and thirty 
reservoirs. 

We may remark that the aqueduct Bjystem is here 
and there observable among the remains of aitcient 
art in various countries of the East. Pococke describes 
a work of this kind erected by Solomon, for conveying 
water from the pools and fountains near Bethleheui to 
Jerusalem. “Ine aqueduct,” hesay^ “is built on a 
foundation of stone; the water runs in round earthen 
pipes about ten inches diameter, which are cased with 
two stones, hewn out so as to fit them, and they are 
covered over with rough stones well cemented together; 
and the whole is so sunk into the ground on the side 
of the hills, that in many places nothing is to be seen 
of it.” 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUSTION. 

This term U applied lo a aingular phenomenon which 
occasionally occmrs in the. human system. Many of 
the older medical writers spoke of a mysterious hurn- 
itig of the human body, which, as it seldom occurred, 
was frequently doubted. Cases however of a consum* 
ing or decomposition of various parts of the body during 
lil'e, with the evolution of light, hawe been constantly 
]iut on record, and although often misrepresented by 
superstition and ignorance, the evidence of such a 
combustion of the human body is admitted as perfectly 
satisfactory by the best writers on medical jurispru¬ 
dence of the present day. 

One of the earliest well-authenticated cases put oit 
record occurs in the Transactions of the Copenhagen 
Society. A woman of the lower classes, who had fur 
thtec years used spirituous liquors to excess, and took 
lilllo of any kind of food, sat down one evening on a 
chair to sleep, and was consumed during the night, so 
(hat next morning up part ijf her was found entire cx- 
< cpt the skull and the joints of her fingers; all the rest 
of the body was reduced to ashes. In the forty-third 
vohinic of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ there is a 
case related which occurred in 1744. A woman of the 
name of Grace f ett, who was in the habit of getting 
up in the night tossinnke by the kilthen fire, was 
loutid one morning by her daughter dead. The body 
was extended on the hearth with the legs on fllie deal 
fiuor, and it had the appearance of a lag of wSod con¬ 
sumed by a fire without apparent fiaine. The girl 
immediately ran and procured water to pour over the 
burning body, whicli produced a sufiocating smoke 
and brought in the neighbours; but the ^voman was 
quite dean. The trunk was iiicinerati'd, and resembled 
a heap of coals covered w'itli white ashes. The head, 
the arms, the legs, and the thighs had also participated 
in the burning. It is stated that she had that day 
drunk a large quantity Sf spirituous liquors. There 
was no fire in the grate, and the candle had burnt 
entirely out in the socket of the candlestick which was 
close to her. There were also found near the body the 
clothes of a child and a paper screen which had sus¬ 
tained no injury from the fire. Her dress consisted of 
a cotton gown. 

Since the period at which this case was recorded 
many others have occurred to competent observers and 
been accurately described. Beck in his ‘Medical Juris¬ 
prudence’ gives references to twenty-eight cases, which 
are probably not more titan half that have been related 
in various places. Dr. Apjohn, in the article “ Spon¬ 
taneous Human Combustion,’* in the ‘Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine,’ relates four cases which have 
occurred in Ireland within the present century, All^ 
were females and addicted to ardent spirits. 

The following conclusions may be deduced from 
tlie various cases which have been related:— 

1. The lubieets were nearly all females. Of seven¬ 
teen cases collected by Kopps, sixteen were females. 
Eight cases menlloncd by Lair are all of the same sex. 
They were far advaiiced in life. 

2. Most of the individuals bad for a long time been 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and they were 
cither very fat or very lean. 

3. The combusliou occurred accidentally and often 
from a slight cause, suebt as a candle, a coaiMor nveii a 
spark. 

4. The combustion proceeded with great rapidity, 

usually consuming the entire trunk, while the extre¬ 
mities, as the feet and hands, were occasionally left 
uninjured. , 

5. Water, instead of extinguishing the flames which 
'‘jiroceeded from the parts On fire, sometimes gave 
tliero more activity. 


6. The fire injured very slightly or not at all the 
combustible objects which were in contact with the 
human body at the moment when it was burning. 

7. The combustion of these bodies left as a residuum 
fat fetid ashes, with an unctuous, sfiidcing, and very 
penetrating soot. 

8. The combustions have occurred at all seasons, and 
in northern as well as southern countries. 

These facts being admitted, tly; question arises as to 
what is the nature of the process by which this decum- 
posUion of the body has baen effected ? That it is nut 
an ordinary combustion of the body from external 
agents is very evident. Dr. Beck says “ that largo 
quantities of fuel arc needed to convert tlie body to 
ashes. It is necessarily slow in its progress, and the 
heat required, being hi^, would extend itself to sur¬ 
rounding substances. The combustion also in ordinary 
cases would often be incomplete, and particularly so as 
to the bones. Again, if the body be not wholly uneon- 
sumed. there will be blisters, scars, &c. on various 
parts.” It must therefore arise from some change in 
the chemical composition of the body, which favours 
its combustion at a lower temperature than usually 
occurs at the surface of the earth. All union of carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. with oxygen, is 
combustion. This is constantly going on in the lungs 
of all animals, and generating animal heat. ’The heat 
evolved in tliis process is not sulBcient to produce 
light, but if the temperature was exalted only a few 
degrees above that of the human body, it would be 
possible for light to be emitted, and this actually takes 
place in the burning of highly inflammable compounds, 
such as mther. There can, we think, be little doubt of 
the possibility of such a chemical compSsitiou of the 
blood and solids of the body taking place, under the 
influence of a stimulating compound containing the 
combustible elements carbon and hydrogen, which 
would under certain circumstances produce a slow 
combustion by contact with the oxygen of the atmos- 
fihere. Other theories have been advanced, but are 
not so free from objection as the one we have advanced 
above. Pierre Amie Lair and othei-s attribute it to the 
impregnation of the tissues of the body with alcohol, 
but Fontenelle immersed pieces of meat for a length of 
time in alcohol, and could nut consume them by setting 
fire to them. Maffei, Le Cat, and Kupp suppose it to 
be an electrical idienoinenon. Marc, in the article 
“ Spontaneous Combustion” iu the ‘ Ihctionnaire des 
Sciences Naturclles,’ supposes that it may arise from 
infiaminablc gases, such us carburetted and phospbu- 
retted hydrogen, generated in ihe human body; and 
the probability of this mode of production Dr. Apjohn 
is inclined to adopt. 

The consideration of this subject may be the object 
of mcdico-lcgal inquiry; and although within a recent 

f icriod it has not been brought before the courts of 
aw, the folluu ing case indicates its relations ir^edi- 
eul jurisprudeace. It is related by Le Cat The wife 
of the Sienr Millet of Rheims was in the habit of in¬ 
dulging in the use of ardent spirits, and the economy 
of her household w«s managed by a handsome female 
servant On the 20th of February, 1725, she was 
found consumed at a distance of a foot and a half from 
the hcartb iu her kitchen. A jiart of the bead only, 
with a portion of the lower extremities and a few of 
the vertebrae, had escaped combustion. A foot and a 
half of the flooring under the body had been con¬ 
sumed ; but a kneading-trough and a tub which stood 
close by sustained no injury. Millet, being interro¬ 
gated by the judges, stated that his wife had retired to 
rest with him, but had left him during the iiiglit; 
supposing she was warming herself by the kitchen fire, 
he fell asleep, but w'as awakened about two iu the 
morning by a strong odour; and having repaired to 
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the kitclien, be found his wife in tlte state described. 
The judges, from the evidence, supposed he had cun* 
spired with the servant to kill bis wife, and condemned 
him to death; but having appealed to a higher court, 
the circumstances'were again examined, and the judg¬ 
ment reversed, the case having been pronounced one 
of spontaneous combustion .—From the Si^plmneiU to 
the Penny Cydtyneelia. 


Chinese Whale Fishery. —During the monflis of Jonuarfuiid 
Febnuiry, whales aud their youn^ resort to the coast of China, to 
the southward of H&iliiig sh&ii, la great numben; and daring 
those montlis are pursued by the Chinese belonging to H&imiii 
oud the neighbouring islands with considerable success. The 
iiaii generally seemed to be in bad condittoii, and were corned 
with barnacles ; and their object in lesortiog to that part of the 
uoast during tiiat season is probably to obtain food for them- 
solres and young, from the great quantity of squid, cuttle, aud 
blubber Hsu which abound, and perhaps also to roll on the nu¬ 
merous sand-banks on the coasts, in order to clear tlieir skin of 
tlin barnacles and other animals which torment them. They ate 
otlen seen leaping their whole length out of the water, and coming 
down peiqiendicularly so as to shrike bard against the bottom. 
It is an exciting scene to see these boats out, in fleets of from 
SU to 70, scattered over tiie bays as far as tlic eye can reach, 
under iVill sail, cruising about in search of their prey. Some 
steer straight ahead witli the cre^ facing in different directions 
observing the boats in their company, and leaving no chance of 
a spout escaping unnoticed. lf]ioii others, the harpooner may 
be seen leaning over ilie bow ready to strike, and occasionally 
waving bis right or left hand to direct tlie htdmsman after the 
fish ill its various turnings, the strictest silence being observed. 
7'he boats are admirably adapted for ful Lowing up the flsh, as 
they sail well, iqake little noise in going through the water, and 
may be turned round and round in half the time and space that 
a foreign boat occupies. They ate of different sizes; the small¬ 
est are about three tons, and the largest about twenty-five, carry¬ 
ing two small boats on her deck, and a crew of twelve men, of 
light draught of water and good length. Un tiie liow is a crouk- 
])ieee of timber, supported by a stancheon, whicli serves as a rest 
for the hariioon wlieu not wanted; it enables the har])ouiier to' 
stretch well over the bow, and see the fish as they pass below thi 
boat. Ill this position they are struck, fur the weight of the bar- 
pixm prevents its being thrown any distance. Abaft the matii- 
raosf, the dock is ronuded so os to form the roof of the cabin; on 
its top the whale-line is coiled. The harpoon has only one barb, 
and about flflcen inches from the point of the iron it is made with 
u socket; above which an eye is wrought, with a cord attached 
to the iron, to which tlie wliale-liue is fastened, and stopped slack 
along the wooden sliaft, so that when the fish is struck, the iron 
and the line tighten, tlie siiaft draws out, and leaves less chance 
of the iron cutting out or loosing its hold of the skin of the fish. 
The whale-Iiiie is made of native hemp, and is about sixty or 
seventy fatlioras long, and from four to six inches in eireum- 
fetence, according to the size of the boat. Great length of line 
is not requireil by them, for there is shoal-water all along tlie 
coast fur many miles to seaward. One end of the line is fas¬ 
tened round the roainmiUt, the remainder is coiled away on 
the top ^ the house, and carried forward to the harpoon in the 
bow, where it is made fast, leaving a few fathoms of slack line. 
The boats oome out of tlie different harbours at daylight, and 
spread themselves along the coast; as soon as a flsh is seen blow¬ 
ing, away they go in chose. If fortunate enough to get it fast, 
the sails are lowered, tlie bight of ttiii line got oft, the rudder un- 
ship)wd, and tlie boat allowed to tow stern foremost. The rest of 
the fleet, seeing the sail lowered, come up to assist; and os the 
flsh now keeps pretty much on the surface in its stxip’gle to get 
away, they soon manage to fasten eight or ten borjioous into it, 
and in a couple of hours or so it is dead from wounds and the 
loss of blood. They always strike the flsh a little behind the 
blowhole, on the top of the back. 'When the fi.sh is dead, it is 
lashed alongside cue or two of the boats to float it, and to allow 
tlia others to make their tiim fast to the tail, and tow it on shore. 
It is lUipriMiig that the boats are not stove in or completely de- 
■fTnyad uom tmr maimer of attacking the fish, t. e. sailing right 
over tt na^ then sirikiug it; but from the cool way in which the 
Chinese mimge the whole affair, t have no doubt that personal 
acoidautf tKwrinote seldom than with nut bhermen. Tliair 
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greatest danger is when two or Uiree whales are struck togetlicr, 
in tiie same plaos^ and swim round and over each otiier, so us to 
foul the lines. 'The boots are then drgwn agaiust each other, 
and over the flsh, and run great risk of being won swamped and 
stove in pieces. In one instoncetof this sort that fell under my 
olMorvatiun, they had three of their boats swamped, but 
managed to clear the lines, and kill the fish in a most dexterous 
manuet, after which some ^ the spare boats returned, and towed 
the damaged boats on tbote. They bad uo lances in their boats, 
not in fact any Other weapon except tlie borpouiis, which they 
tefusod to s«U at any price. All the boats had parts of the 
whale's flesh salted, which tliey used as provisions. They re¬ 
fused to give any account of what use they made of the Gsii, and 
in general were net disposed to be very civil to strangers, wiiich 
might ariseSVom jealousy, or a feat of out interfering with their 
fishery. The fish are, 1 believe, wliat whalers call the right 
whale, and were calculated by those on board to yield on an 
average fifty barrels of oil each.— S, in Simmonds's Caipnial 
Magazine. 


Agrievllure in Noea Scotia. —As soon as the grouiA is dear 
from snow, five furiiier is busily employed in jiiling his summer 
fruit, securing his sheds and other winter apparatus about the 
house, clearing his drains and setting up bis fences. These fences 
are either walls of loose stones, or rough trunks or poles placed in 
a variety of ways: in winter tlie.y are frequently thrown down in 
order to allow a free track for the passage of sleds over the snow, 
and always requirfiito bC fixed afresh in. sjirmg. Much labour 
aud expense is thus auuualiy incurred beyond that wliich is 
called furiiii clipping an Eugliah hedge; hut the readiness wifii 
which iKilqs are procured from the woods, the facility ofl'ered of 
shifliiig the pole-fcuce in any desired direction, and still mure, 
file exiwnse aud trouble upon first rearing a hedge where no such 
filing lias been ever pliuited before, arc tuc leasons which induced 
the employment of timber fences, even where a form is at some 
distance tVom.the forest; hedges, however, are slowly creeping 
up in the best cultivated districts. Ploughing, shecp-sncaiing, 
and seed-time occupy every moment from the middle of April 
to the middle of June, and attending to the garden aud field- 
crops, and removing tlie accumululed refuse of winter bring tiie 
farmer to tlie mowing season beforl! be is nearly ready for it. 
The scythe comes into play in the middle of July; and in some 
seasons 1 liave seen tlie hay left rotting on the ground for want of 
time to secure it before tlie speedy rijieniiig of the grain obliged 
tlie husbandman to employ the sicale. The sheaves are com¬ 
monly brought into the barn, or stacked by the middle of 
September. Digging potatoes, gathering Indian com, aud fall- 
ploughing, both for winter gram and os a pre|)aratiuii for the soil 
against the Ibllowing spring, occupy the farmer till frost and 
snow compel him to put on mitts and woollens, and labour with 
his axe in the woods in order to provide fuel aud fencing-poles, 
which be brings tiome us soon as tlie snow renders liauiiug easy. 
Amid such a variety of work, there is but little time left for 
atttwittoii to nSatness j much, however, might be dune which is 
now neglected. The larger quantity of laud under cultivation, 
in proportion to the number of bauds employed upon it, is 
miother cause not only of slovenly farming, but of the general 
.'ufccioriiy of produce, both in quantity and quality, below the 
real capabiUlics of the soil.— Moorsom's Letters jrom Nova 
Scotia. 


Food in the ITesteni Prairies.—The ludiaus subsist on fish 
and acorns of the white oak. The former tbev eat fresh during 
the summer; but their winter stores they ami preserve in 
the following maimerTlie spine of the flab beta* taken out, 
and tbe flesh lieiug slashed into checks with a knife, so as to 
expose a« much surface as possible, is Isdd on the rocks to dry. 
AHor becoining thoroughly bard, it it bniiseit to nowilw, mixed 
with the oil pf the leaf fat of the fitta anil packed away in flag 
sacks. ^ Alfiiuugli no salt is used in mis preparation, it remains 
good till May of the following year. The acorns, as soon os they 
tall from tlie trees, we buried in saii4 oonstautly saturated wifii 
water, where they remain till spring. % fills soaking taeir 
bitter flavour is said to be destroyed.—i^idoffi’s Travels in 
the Great Western Prairies.* 
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BRITISH VALHALLA. 

Vll.—U nion of the Racks 

(Concluded.) 


BOUT three months after this 
gteat synod at Winchester, Ma¬ 
tilda came to Londooi to pie- 
p4re for her solemn coronation 
m Westminster Abbey. The 
citiiuns would not admit her 
ttfltil the gteat Earl of Glouces¬ 
ter had liledged his word that 
their liberties should be re- 
A etweted, end thffir tride and 
itidustry jprolected. As soon 
ha they saw that Matilda was 
tVranhieally disposed, and that 
gephen’s queen^ the good 
Maud, was ceUecting troops 
oh the south side of the Yiiames 
for her imprisoned husband, 
they rose against the Beau- 
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clerc’s imperious daughter, and drove her Iroin Lon- 
doti, not only uncrowned, but almost without a change 
of raiment. One fine summer's day, about the hour 
of noon, when she had been only a very few days 
in London, all \he church bells sounded thU alarm, 
and all the ])eopje of the city ran to arms. Froth e^ery 
house there went forth one man at least #tth lus 
weapon in his hand. They gathered ift the strebte, 
gays the author of the ‘ Gcsla Slephani,' like bdtes rush¬ 
ing from their hives. Matilda, who drag hbdht tb sit 
down to dinner, had a very harrow escape: she 
mounted her horse, galloped through the western 
suburbs, and so got upon the toad that led to Oxford. 
She never saw London again. 

It was chiefly the Londonefs and their money that 
kept the kinge party together. When Stephen ob¬ 
tained his liberty, by being ieitciiangcd for the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom the varying fortune of war had 
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mads a )imoncr, the citizens zealously supported him. 
Un one single occasion they sent forth to his assistance 
tro thousand fighting men, armed cap>il'pie, and 
mounted like knights; and, doubtlessly, many of the 
great civic troop 'iiad been duly admitted into the 
honours of chivalry by the king. These facts—and 
others might be mentioned—^rai^ the character and 
reputation of the Londoners, and with them the spirit 
of the third estate in all parts of the kingdom. 

When it seemed that this civil war was to be inter¬ 
minable, and that no reliable wotectidh was to be 
pected from any party, the bufghers and free denizens 
of many towns entered into leagues with one another 
in order to resist the baronial fury, and the jdun- 
dcring and ferocious hands of Angevins, Bretons, Bra- 
banters, and other foreign mercenaries, who were 
brought into our island cither by the empress-queen 
or by the king. The writers of the time afford us no 
certain light whereby to judge of the nature and extent 
of these popular leagues; but it appears to have been 
mainly owing to them, and to the resolution of the citi¬ 
zens to trust to their own arms fpr their own safety, that 
every city and town in England was not at one time or 
another plundered arid burned. In many parts of the 
country the open villages and hamlets entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

William of Malmesbury, who died in the reign of 
Stephen, after describing the peculiarities of manners 
and habits which originally distinguished the Normans 
from the English, and the English from tlic Normans, 
says that this diversity had been in good part oblite¬ 
rated even at the time when he wrote, whicli was about 
eighty yeana after the Conquest, and certainly not more. 
Each people had naturally and of necessity adopted 
something from the other: the Normans had acquired 
habits of hospitality and conviviality from the English; 
the English had copied much from the Normans be¬ 
sides the fashions of dress and modes ef living. The 
two races must, therefore, have come by this time to 
live with each other in common and familiar associa- 
tion. When Henry Plantagenct qui<>tly succeeded to^ 
the throne on the death of Stephen, and began his re¬ 
markable and (for England at least) long and happy 
reign as Henry II., the English were rc-admitted to 
offices of the highest honour and profit in the state, 
arid intermarriages had taken place between the two 
races to an immense extent. 'J’lie chronicler Ailred, 
who lived in this reign, observes tliat England had 
now not only a king, but many bishops and abbots, 
many great carls and noble knights, who, being de¬ 
scended both from the Norman and English blood, 
were an honour to the one and a comfort to the other. 
But all these magnates of mixed blood called tbem- 
sdves Englishmen, and took pride in a name which, 
during the first years after tiic Conquest, had been 
considered as a term of degradation and reproach. 

The iJ»38t powerful churchman, the most remarkable 
man of his country or of the times in whick he lived— 
the priest that was strong enmigh to contend with the 
powerful, able, and popular Henry II.—was of the 
Saxon race, a native of the city of London, and the son 
of a Ixrndon merchant. The traditionary history of the 
family and birth of Thomas k Becket is highly romantic 
and picturesque. His father, Gilbert Becket orHeckie, 
who was born in London either at the end of the reign 
of the Conqueror or during the reign of William Rufus, 
went to the Holy Land during the reign of Henry I. 
It has been stated, but more upon conjecture than 
upon any contemporary proof, that he went in the 
train of some groat Norman lord or crusading knight; 
but it appeai-s to be quite as probable that he was 
earned fp Palestine by his own devotion, and his com¬ 
mercial abd enterprising spirit, and that he was a 
merchant of some substance before he went Such 


(JutV, 1845. 

Journeys, undertaken by men ot his class, had not been 
uncommon even in the old Saxon times; they were 
rather frequent between the time bi the Conquest and 
the time of the firstCrusade.^and when'tlie Crusaders 
had obtained by conquest a firm eatablishmciit in 
Palestine with possession of all the seaports of that 
country, siich journeys certainly became very common. 
Trade and devotion nave often travelled together, and 
thrived together. Ip all the countries of the East, a 
good portion of the pilgrims to holy places were, and 
still are, traffickers. The shrines, tne holy wells, the 
fountain-heads of rivers, the sacred idands, whether on 
the Nile o^j, elsev^hcre, the holy mounts, and all other 
places that were reputed holy and attracted pilgrims 
to*lhem, became either the regular seats of commerce, 
or the scenes of great annual fairs, for the interchange 
of commodities, often brought from very distant dis¬ 
tricts and from countries much varying in soil, pro¬ 
duction, and manufactures. Perhaps Gilbert Becket, 
like other merchant-pilgrims from England, may, fur 
the sake of protection, have enrolleiLhimself under the 
banner of sdme great Norman knight. While in the 
Holy Land, he had the misfortune to he taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, who generally made domesiic 
slaves of the captives of their sword. Gilbert is repre¬ 
sented as living in a state of slavery in the house of an 
Emir or MohanCncdSn chief; but as the romantic 
story goes, tlie fair daughter of the Emir fell in love 
with his l.^ndsome person, and assisted him in making 
his escaps,; and when he was gone, finding that she 
could not live without him, she fled from her father’s 
house and from her own sunny climate, to seek her 
lover through the unknown countries of the West; and 
knowing only two words that were intelligible to 
European cars, lier lover’s name and the name of his 
birthplace and home, she repeated wherever she went, 
“ London! London I Gilbert! Gilbert!" Having, after 
many dangers and strange adventures, reached the 
English capital, she went from Istrcet to street, calling 
upon Gilbert, and weeping for that she could not find 
him. Her Eastern dress, her beauty, and her helpless 
condition drew crowds around her, and excited the 
sympathy of some good Londoners; and at last her 
lover was either found out for her, or he met her in 
the streets as she w'as calling his name. Such lasting 
and heroic love could not go unrewarded, and Becket, 
now a very thriving citizen, re^^^olied to make the 
Syrian maiden his wife. But fii'st she must renounce 
Mohammed and the Koran. She was speedily con- 
ve;?ted and baptized; and then married to Gilbert. 
The story struck the fancy of the artists and illumi¬ 
nators, and the baptism of the fair Syrian and her 
espousals seem to have been delineated and repeated 
in a good many old manuscripts. Specimens ot these 
designs, taken from one of llie royal manuscripts in 
the British Museum, will be found in the' Pictorial 
History of England.’ • 

From this romantic marriage preceded the great 
Thomas & Becket, who was horn in London, in or about 
the year 1119. The boy was gifted with an extraordi¬ 
nary ititclligence, a handsome person, and most pre¬ 
possessing manners; and his prosperotu father ^ve 
nim all the advantages of education. He studied suc¬ 
cessively at Merton Abbey, London, pxfcard, and Pgris. 
In the French capital he applied kimself to civil law, 
and acquire^ as perfect a mastery arid as pore a pro¬ 
nunciation of the French language,aa any, the Wt 
educated, of the Norman nobles and officera. While 
yet a very young man, he was employed ss clerk in the 
office of the sheriff of London, and pri^ably acted as 
imdcr-sheriff, a post then requiring much knowledge 
of law, and which was in after times occupied by $k 

* VoL i. pp. 65^ 653. 
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T^omBS More. While in the sherifl’s office, he The walla of the room were hung with costly tapestrjp, 
attractcdthenotiucqfTheobald, Archbishop of Canter- the hanging loofs were beautiful and rich, but the 
bury, a learned Norman, who had previously been floors were strewed with rushes or with hay and straw 
prior of the gr|8t Benedictine abbey of Bee. Before like stables. The minute biographer of ii Becket 
thisacquaintanCe with the primate began, the handsome relates that as the number of guests was ofltiiuos 
and alert Thomas had become the intimate friend of a greater than could find place at table, my Lord Ch.in- 
great buron who resided near London; and with this cellor ordered tliat the floor should be every d.iy 
lord he rode, hunted, and hawked, and enjoyed all the covered with fresh hay or straw, in order that those 
Other pleasures which were then Considered as a mono- who sat upon it to eat their dinners might not soil 
poly of the aristocracy. He was qualified for the their dressea* • The chancellor's onl-door appearance! 
military profession and the honours of knighthood, but wus still more splendid. Like Cardinal Wolscy Le 
Archbishop Theobald, who conceived a great affection environed the office of chancellor with all posBible dig- 
for him, advised him to take orders and *b continue nity and splendour, and never went to the court wiili- 
thc study of law, all lawyers and judges being«at out having an immense retinue with him. On liis 
that time chosen out of the priesthood. Thomas fol- foreign embassies he travelled like a king, and perhaps 
low«d the primate’s advice, and went to complete his with more magnificence than any king in Europe, with 
study of the civil law at the then famous school of the exception of his own master, could have disjilaycd. 
Bologna. After profiting by the lessons of the learned When he wont on his famous embassy to Paris ho took 
Gratian, and making himself master of the Italian with him for bis own use twenty changes of rich appa- 
languagc, Becket reerossed the Alps, and stayed some rel; and he was attended by many great barons, two 
time at Auxerre i* Burgundy, to altdhd the lectures of hundred knights, and a host of domestics, all richly 
another celebrated law professor. On his return to armed and attired. As he travelled through France, 
London, he took deacon’s orders, and his powerful his train of baggage-waggons and sumpter-horses, his 
patron, the archbishop, gave him some valuable church huntsmen and falconers witli his hounds and hawks, 
preferment, free from the necessity of residence and e.\cited the wonderment of all beholders. Whenever 
the performance of any church duties. Not long after lie entered a town, the ambassadorial procession was 
this, Theobald bavhig some impartant negotiations to led by two hundred and fifty boys singing national 
conclude at the court of Koine, sent Thomas^a Becket songs; then followed his hounds, Jed in couples; and 
to the pope as the best qualified person he know. The then eight waggons, each witli five large horses, and 
young diplomatist acquitted himself with great ability five drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered 
and complete success, obtaining from the pontiff a with skins, and guarded by two soldiers and one fierce 
prohibitory bull which defeated the design of crowning mastiff. Two of these waggons were loaded with that 
Prince Eustace, the son of King Stephen, and vvliich wine of Ceres, the generous old Euglisli ale, to be 
most materially contributed to put an end to the long given to the people of the country. One carried tlio 
and destructive civil war, and to place the brave and vessels and furniture of his cliapel, another of his bed- 
acconiplishcd Henry II. peacefully on the English chamber; a fifth was loaded with his kitchen appa- 
throne. Bccket's services were not forgotten by the ratus; a sixth carried his jilatc and wardrobe; and the 
Empress Matilda and 4hc house of Plantagenet. On remaining two waggons were devoted to the use of liis 
Henry’s accession, in 1154, Arclibishop Theobald^ household servants. Some of the grolesqucness of tlie 
had all the authoiity of prime minister, but being |,time entered into this splendour. After the waggons 
old and infirm, delegated the most of it to the came twelve sumpter-horses, a r/diMf; on" ene/t, 

active and able Becket, who was made Chancellor with a grown, behind on his knees. Then came the 
of the Kingdom in 1100, being the first English- esquires, carrying the shields, and leading the war- 
man since the Conquest that reached any eminent horses of their respective kuigius; then other esquires 
office under government. At the same time, King (youths of gentle birth nurtured in Becket'e house), 
Henry, who was charmed with his ivit, and who already falconers, officers of the household, knights and 
preferred his services and society to those of any other priests; and last of all appeared the great (ihanccllor 
man, whether French or English or of the mixed race, hiinself, with his noblest and most familiar friends, 
appointed him preceptor of the heir of the crown, and The picture is not the less imposing on ai’count of its. 
gave him the wardenship of the Tower of London, the quaint and grotesque features. In the hands of a 
casUc of Berkhampstcad in Hertfordshire, ami the painter who would boldly throw aside ])rc6ci'iptive 
honour ofEye in Lincolnshire, with three hundred and rules and convcntioiialities, Thomas Becket on his 
forty knights' fees. His revenue, flowing in from so French embassy would be a noble subject. As Becket 
many sources, was immense; and no man ever speat passed from town to town in this guise the French 
money more freely or magnificently, or, for that time, people were heard to exclaim, ttWhat manner of mau 
with so much- taste. He was tlie Cardinal Wolsey of must the King of England bo, when his chancellor 
an earlier andxuder but more picturesque age. His can travel with so much Btatc.”t * 

house was a pffcc. It was stocked with the choicest At home, this exj^Uation and splendour of a man of 
hangings and furniture, with vessels of gold and the Saxon race, the son of a London citizen and trader, 
silver; it was constantly frequented by numberless evidently gave satisfaction to the mass of the English 
guests of all goodly ranks from barons and carls to people, for he w^ to all intents their countryman, and 
knights and pages and feudal retainers—of which last in a manner of iheir own class and condition. At the 
classes he had many hundreds that were his immediate same time the Angevin-born king cncour.iged all his 
vassals. His tables were spread with the choicest pomp afld magnificence, though he soinctiiues twitted 
viands, his cups of silver and gold were filled with the the chancellor on tlie finery of his attire. All such 
choicest wines, the ricliest dresses were allotted to hia offices of regal government as were not performed by 
pages and serving men. There was a never ceasing the ready and indefatigable king himself, were hdi to 
exemse of hospitality; his feasts were more frequent Becket, who had no competitor in auihoriiy and no 
and more splendid than those of any baron in the land rival in the royal favour or in the favour and consider-' 
—;thcy were all but equd to those of the king. Mixed • FUz-Strulicn. Tin's amusing biographer was Ik-rkrt’s own 
with this magnificence O^tfae twelfth century there secretary. He was a monk of Guuterburyi a native of England, 
were of course certain things which would nowadays but of Norman or mixed descent, 
be considered as capital wants of common comfort t Fits-Stephen. 

2 P 3 
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^ioQ of the pople. Henry t^nd hii iqinister lived 
ni^ctber like brotpere. A<^rdin|; to a contemporary, 
Who knew more of Henry tbfm any other that hM 
written about hiqi, it wai notonoue to all men that he 
and k Becket were “ cor uon/pn Ot opmiam wunn” (of 
one heart and one mind ip pU things).* The chan¬ 
cellor was an askable horaeman, and expert in hunt¬ 
ing and hawking and in all the aporta of the held. 
These accompVwhtpents, and a never failii^ wit and 
vivacity, made him the constant cumpamim of the 
king:'a wiaure honra, and the ,ahs^er (it ia hinted) 

Icfs innocent pleasures than bui}t>ng and bawling— 
for Henry, who had mairicd a princess of a very indif¬ 
ferent character fur the sake of the dominions she 
brought him, was a very unfaithful husband, and the 
^neral licontiousneu of the time was great. More 
than once h Becket accompanied Henry in his wars in 
the south of France, and at several sieges ho is said to 
have displayed his fearlessness and activity in being 
the first man to mount the breach. 

At the same time it is universally admitted that 
Becket was an able end honest minister, an^ that his 
administration was not only advantageous to bis master, 
but, on the whole, extremely bcnefic^ to the nation. 
He took a pride in protecting the quiet citizen against 
the violent man or war; and the experience of his 
father, and the things he bad seen in hu father's house 
and in the city of London in his early days, had given 
him a sense of the importance of trade and industry. 
The envy of the aristocracy only bound him thd more 
to the cause of the people, or of that portion of them 
who were free men, and who were slowly but gradually 
and suicly forming the broad baais of our tiers 6tat. 
Most of the excellent measures which distinguished the 
early part of the reigu of Henry ll. have been attri¬ 
buted to Socket's advice, discriminating ^nius, good 
intentions, and patriotism. We must not look for per¬ 
fect legislature in such a period, or expect to find in 
the twelfth the political qr public economy of the nine¬ 
teenth century; but during Beckot’a auminiatration 
internal tranquillity was restored to a country that had 
scarcely had a glimpse of that blessing for the space of 
twenty years, lue baronial power was curbed, better 
judgea were appointed, the currency, which had been 
alloyed and apoiit in the time of Stephen, was reformed, 
and trade with foreign countries was protected and 
encouraged. A charter was granted confirming the 
liberties aud piivileges of the citizens of London, who 
had valotously proved in the preceding reign their im¬ 
portance in the state. Fitz-Siephen says that there 
was nowhere so much trade, that no city in the world 
sept out its merchandise to so great a distance; that 
the London citizens were distinguished above all ptbeis 
in England for the elegance of their manners and 
dress, aud the magnifq'cnce of their tables. There 
were already thirteen large conventual churches and 
one hundred and thirty-six parochial churches within 
the city and suburba It was in fset during this reign 
that London first became decidedly, what Fitz-Stephcn 
calls it, the capital of tfio kingdom of England. But 
other traditm cities were rapidly rising in importance, 
as Bristol, Gloucester, Winchester, Chester, Ounwich, 
Norwich. Lynn, Lincoln, and Whitby. Great attention 
was paid to the commercial navy, which was entirely 
manned by men of the Saxon or mixed race; and the 
frequent use Henry was obliged to make of this ship¬ 
ping in conveying his troops and stores to the Continent, 
and ia attacking maritime towny, tgugh^ him to consi¬ 
der the naval force of England as an important arm of 
itaitrengtn. The commerce of England bad never 
been so fireqt since the departnse of the Homans aa it 

' '♦ Pefnu Blcumia or P*t« of filuii. 


became during the reign of Henry II. And perhaps 
it had not so flourished even in t^e best time of the 
Roman dominion. The enriched'dtiaejns of London 
lived like barons and were frequently jsalled so; and 
already aome of the nohleet of the ai^Btocracy con¬ 
tracted matrimonial alliances %ith them. The two 
races were now entirely forgetting their old animosities, 
wen coalescing into one undivided and indivisible 
nation, and undm the common name of Englishman 
tijey had all English feelings, and were already begin¬ 
ning fo show a spirit of resistance tp arbitrary 
power, and i knowledge and love pf free institutions. 
TheRsronsiwho obtained from Eing John the signing 
of |he Magma CnxMa, were born, bred, and e([uoBtea 
under Henry 11. The pictures of society whmh Sir 
Walter Scott drew in bis romance of * Ivannoe’ would, 
for the most pari* have been correct enou^ If he haa 
fixed the period of his sfory in the reign of Stephen, 
but they are incorrept and an anachronism as applied 
to the times which followed the thirty-four happy 
years of the jeign of Heuryll. When Homy’s son 
Richard I. came to the throne the distinctions and 
jealousies between the two races had almost entirely 
disappeared, and the men of Saxon lineage, instead of 
being the despised and oppressed race that they arc 
represented to be iq the romance, were esteemed 
equally witii men^f Norman lineage. The distinctive 
names had ceased to be used: there were no more 
Normans'hnd Saxons—'all were alike English, and 
alike proifil of the name. The distinctions which 
existed were between classes, not between races. A 
baron and his men-at-arms might haughty, arro¬ 
gant, insolent, and cruelly oppressive towards pour 
Iieoplo in the days ot Richard 1., but it was because 
the common people were seif», and not because they 
were Saxenu. The pour people hired no better in any 
other country in Eutope—nay, in most, if not all, they 
fared much worse. ^ 

It does not enter into our present olnect to dwell 
hpon the life of Thomas k Becket, the sudden change 
which came over him on being made Archbishop of 
Canterbury (he being the first primate of English 
birth since the Conquest), bis fearless domoanour 
at the council of Clarendon, his flight, long exile, 
and triumphant return; for, though no life more 
abounds in picture, the subjects are not altogether 
suited to our national Valhalla; and we at present are 
ticatiog of Becket simply as one of the great causes 
that brought about the union and identification of the 
Iwu^races. But his death or martyrdom had an influ¬ 
ence over the completion of that union, and the subject, 
though grim, is grandly picturesque. 

King Henry, incensed at reports which were carried 
to him on the Continent of Becket’s conduct after fiis 
leturn to England and restoration to the see of Can¬ 
terbury, exclaimed in his first fury—** How 1 s fellow 
tliat has eaten my bread, a beggar th^first came to 
my court on a lame horse, dares insnl^pt king, and 
tread upon the whole kingdom, and not one pf the 
cowards I nourish at iny table—qoi one wiU deliver 
mo from this turbulent priest 1" Reginald Fltzurse. 
William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Rrito, 
who are described by a contemporary as b«ng barons 
and servants of the King’s bed-ehamosr, toojjr this out¬ 
burst of temper as a sufficient warrant for violent pro¬ 
ceedings, an^ without speaking to tlte kiug, they 
secretly hurried over to Englano. binding themadves 
together by an oath to rid the king of the turbulent 
priest, who had made the pastoral crook sharper and 
stronger than the sword, and who lor eigdtt loi^ years 
had disturbed the peace «f their roaster. Three days 
after Ohrirtmas-day (a. d, llffi) arrived at Salt- 
wood. in the neiRnbourhood vS Caotnrlmry, and there 
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privately collected (i number of adherenta to quell the the north transept, and was descending the steps whicL 
resistance of Becket’j attendants and the town-people, led to the choir, when Reginald Fiisurse appeared |F 
in case any should be offered. On the following day, the other ei)d of the church, waving his great sword 
the 29 th of December, about two hours after tioon, add shouting, "Follow roe, loyal scrxSnts or the Icing I** 
they went to the archbishop’s palace in Canterbury, And the other conspirators followed him closely, armed 
and entering his apartndbnt abruptly, seated themselves like hiroself from head to foot. The shades of evening 
on the floor, without ssluting him or offering him any had fallen, and in the obscnrity of the fast church, 
sign of respect. There were twelve men of the party, which vras only broken here and there by a lamp glim- 
besides the four knights. The* archbishop salpted mering before a shrine, k Becket might easily have 
tliem all, but they returned not the salute either by withdrawn, and*bave bid himself in the dark and in¬ 
word or by gesture. There was a pause—the knights trisate errata underground, or beneath die roof of the 
not knowing how to begin, and not one of them old chpreh, to which access was given by a narrow 
liking to speak flrst. At length, k Becket naked what winding staircase. Esch of these courses was sug- 
they would have of him: but still they sate on the gested by the monks and his other attendants, who 
rushes gazing at him with haggard eyes, but^ speak- knew all the secrets of the place, which were little 
ing BO word, and the archbishop's people, and his chap- known to the conspirators; hut the archbishop, who, 
lain and monks, gazed at the mailed men with amaze- on Christmas-day, had preached in the church upon 
ment and terror. At last Reginald Pltzurse feigned a the text, Venio m vot nwri inter nu—I come to you to 
commission from the king, and thus spake:—“We die among you—had made up his mind to die the 
come that you may absolve the English bishops yop death of a martyr, and rejecting the advice of his fol- 
havc excommunicated, re-establish the bighops whom lowers, he turned boldly to meet the intruders, accom- 
you have suspended, and answer for your own offences panied by bis cross-bearer, the faithful Edward Gryme, 
against the king." The primate replied with boldness the only one of his attendants who did not now flee 
and with great warmtli, not sparing taunts and invec- from him for safety. An unknown voice shouted, 
lives. He said he could not remove tl»e excommunica- “ Where is the traitor ? ” Becket answered not; but 
lion which he*had pronounced by ur^er of the pope, when Reginald Fitzursc said, "Where is the arch- 
hut that he would remove the censures and suspensions bisliop ?’’he replied, “ Rere am I, an archbishop, but 
if the bishops who had incurred them would swear to no traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour's name." 
submit to the decisions of Rome. “ But of whSm then," William Tracy pulled him by Uie sleeve, saying, 
demanded Reginald Fitzurse, “ do you hold ^ur arch- “ Come hither, thou art a prisoner.” He pulled baib 
bi^opric—of the king or the pope ? ” “I owe the spi- bis arm with so strong a jerk, that he made Tracy 
ritual rights to God and the pope, and the temporal stagger forward. Tlicn the archbisitop received from 
rights to the king,” was il Becket’s reply, which was behind a stroke from the flat of a siyird, whicii did 
conformable to the doctrine of ail churchmen in that him no arm; and he that gave it said*"Fly, or thou 
day. “ How 1 Is it not the king that hath given you art but a dead man! ’’ “ No,” said he, “ 1 will not 
all ? ’’ Bccket's decided negative was received with move hence! Do unto me here in the church that 
loud murmurs, and the knights furiously twisted their which you have undeitakcn to do! ” The conspirators 
long hard gauntlets. Jbree out of the four knights probably wished him to fly out of England, as he had 
had followed & Becket in the days of his prosperity and I once dune before; and while some hade him go, others 
vain glory, and had vowed themselves his liegemen. ’ jfntreated him to go quietly along with them out of 
lie recalled the fact to their memory, telling them that the church. These men seem really entitled to tiie 
it ill became such as they to threaten him in his own benefit of a doubt as to whether they really intended 
house, and that if he were threatened by all tlic swords a murder, or wore not rathor hurried into it by his ob- 
in England he would not yield. “We will do more stinacy and provoking language. Addressing Regi- 
than threaten,”replied the knights,and then departed, nald Fitzursc, he said, “I have done thee many pka- 
I'be twelve men tiiat had come with them followed tho sures; why coincst thou with armed men into my 
knigiits, and anon other voices without were crying, church ? ” They told him again tliat he must absolve 
“To arms I To arms!” (This scene in the house, the loyal bishops. “Never, until they have offered 
which wc have never seen attempted by any one, seems satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applied a foul 
to US quite as striking as the martyrdom in the church, vituperative term to Fitzurse. “Then diet” ex- 
which has been painted so often.) claimed that knight, striking at his head in a sudden 

So soon as the stern intruders were gone out of the and great passion. The true-hearted and buld-hcarted 
apartment, the srchbishop’s pemde mosed the door Edward Gryme, the cross-bearer, interposed his arm 
upon them and made it fast. The four knights soup to save his master: the arm was broken, hr nearly cut 
returned with their swords drawn, and with all their off; and the stroke descending with mitigated force, 
accomplices armed. They found that the gate had been only slightly wounded the archbishop’s head. Then 
lockea and barred. There was a carpenter quietly another voice cried, “ Fly, or thou diest! ” •Becket 
pursuing bis llbours close at hand, and seizing this moved not, but with the blood running down his face, 
man’s popderoua axe, Reginald Fitzurse smote upon he clasped his hands, and bowing his head, exclaimed, 
the gate till the building rang with ,the noise. “To God, St. Mary, to the holy patrons of tins church, 
The strong gate might have offered some considerable and to St. Denis, I commend my soul and the church’s 
resistance; hut Robert de Brock showed them the way cause I ” Then one of the four knights shouted, 
in at a The terrified people about Becket “Strike! Strike the rest of ye!” A Second stroke 

liad in vain urged him to take refuge in the cathedral brought*him to the ground, close to the foot pf St. 
church, but at this moment the voices of the monks Rennet's altar; a third, given with suclt force that the 
sindng vespers in the ohoir striking his ear, he said, swo^d was broken against tiie stone pavement, clett his 
“Since now it is my duty, I will go to the church.” skuH. One of the tbllowersof the khiglits put his foot 
And making his croes-hoarers. precede hipi, with the on his neck and cried, “Thus periuies a traitor I” 
crucifix elevated, he traversed the cloister with alow The conspirators then withdrew, without encountering 
and measured steps, and entered the church. His ser* any hindrance or moiestalion. They went to Knares- 
vants would have c^sed an# fastened the doors, but he borough, but finding themselves shunned by all men. 
forhside them, saying thai tne bouse of God waa not to they soon fled out m England. They all ended their 
be ^trlosdeo like $, cMtle. He had muued days as penitents %t und thia inaqrlptiooi in 
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was put upon their tohib, “Here lie the wretches nity and prerogatives of his station quite as much as 
Who murdered Saint ITiomas of Canterbury.*’ The any preceding nope had done, even without excepting 
foHhful Edward Giymo was himself the relater of many Gregory VII. He found Ihe^city of Rome in a state of 
of these tragical details; and all the rest of the story anarchy, and he left it tranquil and in go>.d order, 
is told by contemporary writers, like ii Bechet’s secrc- This co-existence of an English'pontiff vyith so great an 
tary, Fila-Stephen, or ny chroniclers who lived very English king as Henry II. tended to raise tlie rcpuia- 
near the lime. There is liule doubt that the nar- tion of this country throughout Europe, 
rative is as correct as it is striking, tragical, and pic- The French king, who was so often humbled by his 
turesque, arms, was once heard to exclaim, “Tins King of Eng- 

The crown of martyrdom which hcTiad coveted was land neither rides on land nor sails on water, but flics 
speedily awarded to the latd archbishop; the kfng through the air like a bird. In a moment lie flits 
soon hiund himself compelled to go as a penitent to from Irelajid to England, in another from England to 
Canterbury, and there submit to a flagellation from the France I” The French wais of Henry, and his nego- 
monla; and from tiiat time forward no Shrine was so lisRions in that country, are fertile in subjects for the 
frequented by pilgrims, or so much, enriched by them, pencil. 

as the shrine of the blessed .St. Thomas.. The greatest The usual place of conference for the two rival Sbve- 
of English churchmen while alive became the greatest reigns was under an old elm-tree between the towns of 
of English saints when dead. In the reverence that Trie and Gisore. Tlie tree stood in an open plain : it 
was paid to him patriotism was mingled with devotion, is described by the old French chroniclers as being a 
He would not have occupied so brilliant a position in venerable elm oi^most grateful aspqpt, the branches of 
English liagiology and martyrology, if he had not been which desednded to the eaflli. It was the centre of 
a born Englishniaii and a man of the people. But all the primitive scene where the French kings and the 
classes worshipiied at his tomb, and wept and prayed Norman dukes had been accustomed for some gen era- 
over his relics; and iu the frequent pilgrimages from tions to hold their parleys for truce or peace. Heie 
every part of the land, men of every class and condi- Henry cnicrcd into several treaties, vvhich were no 
lion travelled together, and were brought for the time better observed'than* the old ones, had been. There 
to a footing of oquidity by the devotion that was com- was a grand meeting here in 1188, when Wil- 
mon to all of them. When Chaucer, more than two liam, thw eliHjucnt and enthusiastic Archbishop of 
hundred years after the death of k Becket, wrote his Tyre, attended, with many bishops and jiriests. to 
exquisite prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ the pil- preach a new Crusade, and to animate the two kings 
grimagcB to Canterbury were as frequent as ever, and to take up arms against the great Saladin, uho had 
the same familiarity and temporary equality existed driven the Christians of the West out of Jcrusalein, 
between the difl'erent classes of society. These fre- and reconquered nearly the whole of Palestine. Some 
quent pilgrimages indisputably contributed to do away of these churchmen had witnessed with their own eyes 
with the few remaining distinctions between race and the reverses and danprs they described; and kings, 
race. lords, and common soldiers listened to their narrations 

Tire wars of the time contributed to the same end. with streaming eyes. And quick !—there, in the sha- 
Tliey were waged on the Continent with English, Nor- dow of the venerable elm, a tre&ty of peace was signed 
man, and Angevin troops, all united together under •between them, and King Henry and King Phili]) 
the standard of one nctorious prince, against the*| swore to be brothers in arms for the cause of God; 
armies of the French king, the armies of the Count of and, to seal their voluntary engagement, each took the 
Toulouse, and the insuri^nts of Aquitaine, who, en- cross from the hands of the Archbishop of Tyre and 
cmiraged by the I'l ench court, were constantly endca- attached it to his dress, pledging tlie vow of tiie true 
vouriiig to give independence to their country, which Crusader, never to quit the cross or neglect the duties 
Henry could only claim in right of bis wife Eleanor, of a soldier of Christ, either upon land or upon st'a, 

, Iti these long wars, which never disturbed the internal in town or in the field. The English knights and tho 

E eace of England, the armies lie carried over with French knights hastened to follow the royal examples 
im from our islands were noted as the finest troops The crosses given to the King of France and his 
in the world : they never fought a battle of any con- people were rfd; those distributed to the King of Eng- 
si-quencR without winning it; and in their various land and his people were white. Before they left the 
campaigns they secured him in possession of the whole old elm tree nearly every man in the field had taken 
of the western side of France, from the shores of the the badge. Henry’s ardent imagination had already 
English Cliaiinol to the foot of the Pyrenees. His conveyed him into the Holy Land—he spoke of the 
Angevins and Normans were frequently unsteady, and clrtaiii victories he and his brave Englisfuncn would 
even unfaithful; but triere was no instance of a native gain over the infidel—he was already thundering at 
En|;li8li»army failing to do its duty. The harmony tlie gates of Jerusalem. There is every reason to be- 
which existed among these his insular forqps is in itself lieve that his enthusiasm was perfectly sincere; but the 
good proof that the old distinctions of races were obli- French king, who had then no intention to go himself, 
terated. _ <inly wished Henry gone in order to fall upon lua con- 

The conquest of Ireland, which qras made during linental dominions. The malice of the ancient enemy 
this reign, at the expense of very little war, also con- of mankind, says a monkish chronicler, was not asleep, 
tributed to ciilai-ge the commerce of England, and to and this infernal malice turned the oaths of Christian 
complete tlie identification of the Norman and Saxon princes into a mockery and rekindled the flames of 
parts of the nation. Moreover, the pope who sane- war among Christian princes. After some hard Cglit- 
conq^neat, and gave Henry a bull wherein ing another^conference was agreed upon, and Heniy 
all the people of Ireland were charged to submit to ana Philip again met under the peaceful shadow of the 
liiin as Uiew sovereign lord, was an Englishman—and old elm-tree. But they could not agree as to terms of 
toe Only E^lishman that ever wore the triple crown accommodation, and tlie French king venting hia spite 
m Rotne; The family namb of this pope (Adrian IV.) on the innocent tree, swore by all the saints of France, 
dehOtes liis Saxon origin, h was Break^ar, a name that no more parleys should be held there, and caused 
still commTO in some parts of England, wltere the it to be cut down so soon aif Henry was gone. 

Stton blood has been least mixed. _Ho had been a The declining years of the great Plantagonct were 
monk, ana g great tiraveller, He maintained the Aig- overcast by domestic treason and filial ingratitude. 
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Ilis wife Eleonora urged on his ambitious and iinpa> 
tient sons to conspire against him, and these sobs, 
allying themselves iJith the French king, the Cottpt of 
Toulouse, and other enemies of Henry, fought against 
their own father. Several times he foigave hia sons 
their foul and unnaturkl treasons; but they were not 
to be reclaimed. Princo Henry, the eldest of them, 
who died in 1183, repented on his death-bed, publicly 
confessing his undutifulness to Ms indulgent parent. 
King Henry wept for his death, though he knew that 
the prince had laid plots to take his own life. He was 
merciful even to those who had misled his sons and 
armed them against him. The day after liie funeral 
of Prince Henry he stormed and took Limoges, ayd 
shortly after this Bertrand de Born, the famous fighting 
troi^^adour, the soul of the conspiracy, the seducer of 
his children, fell into his hands. Never had enemy 
been more persevering, vindictive, insidiou^ and dan¬ 
gerous—never had vassal so outraged his liege lord— 
never bad subjects so insulted a king, or in such a 
variety of ways; for Bcr(fand, like’Lukp de Barrd, 
was a very popular poet, and he had cruelly satirized 
Henry in proauctions which were known and repeated 
tliroughout Aquitaine, and wherever the romance 
dialeet of the troubadours was understood. All men 
said he must «urely die the dca^, ai^ Henry said so 
himself, for that he had been a trucc-brcaker and in 
all things a most faithless man. The captive trouba¬ 
dour was brought into his presence, to nea^ his sen¬ 
tence ; the king taunted liim %vith a boast hc%ad been 
at;cu8toined to make, namely, that he had so much wit 
ill reserve as never to have oceasion to use one half of 
it, and told him that he was upw in a plight in which 
the whole of wit would not serve him. •The trouba¬ 
dour acknowledged that be had made that boast in 
former times; and, being still proud of his old craft 
and cunning, lie added that liis boast had been justified 
by facts. “ And I," saiti the king, “ do think never¬ 
theless that now thou liast lost thy wits.” “ Yes, sire,"^ 
replied .Bertrand inouriiftilly, “I lost them that day 
the valiant Prince Henry died !—^'fhen, indeed, I lost 
my senses, my wits, and all niy knowledge!” At this 
allusion to his son the king melted into tears and 
fainted. When he came to himself his vengeance had 
departed from him. “Sir Bertrand, thou mightest 
well lose thy wits because of my son, for ho loved thee 
more than any other roan upon earth; and I, for love of 
him, give thee thy life, thy wealth, thy castle !” This is 
indeed a proof of Henry’s superiority in the quality of 
mercy to his grandfather the Beauclerc,* who, under 
infinitely slighter provocation, had caused the death of 
the poetical Luke de Barr«>. Dante, who wrote about 
one hundred and twenty years after the event, and who 
merely took up the popular legend, places Bertiund 
de Born in one of the worst circles of his Inferno, 
among the sowers of discords, scandals, schisms, and 
heresies. There the awful Florentine meets him and 
makes him sjicak. “ Know then,” says the lost trou¬ 
badour, “ that I am Bertrand de Born, he who gave 
the evil counsel to King Johil, and that made the son 
rebel against his father. Achitophei did no worse 
deed with Absalom.” 

The penitence and remorse of Prince Henry had no 
effect on his brothers; and the warlike and terrible 
Biehard gained several advantages in the field over his 
father's forces, and induced a great many ef his sub- 
ject^ as well in the north as in the south of France, to 
rebel against him. Grief and incessant fatuuc broke 
the health and lowered the high spirit of tnc English 
king; and in this stale he was induced to solicit peace 
witii King Philip and his o«n son Richard. The two 
;y.murt|rch8 met on a plain between Tours and Azay-sur- 
Cher^ While the two kings were converring together 
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in the open field and on horseback, a loud peal ^ 
thunder was heard, though the sky seemed bloudlen, 
and the lightning darted between tbem. They sepa¬ 
rated lo jreat alarm, but after a bjpief space they met 
agdn. Tbey had scarcely renewed their confereuce 
when a second peal of thunder more awful than the 
first rolled oyer their heads. The state of Henry’s 
h^lh rendered him more nervous than bis younger 
and then triumphant rival King Philip: hcdropit^ 
the reins, and reeling in his saddle, would have fallen 
from bis horse had not Jiis attendants supported him. 
He recovered his self-possession, but he was too ill to 
renew the conference; and the humiliating conditions 
of peace, reduced to writing, were sent to his quarters 
for bis signature, and were read to him article by 
article by liis bedside as he lay weak and suffering on 
the bed. When they came to the article which bound 
him to pardon all his vassals who had deserted him to 
join his son Richard, he asked for a list of their names. 
The list was given him, and the very first name upon 
it was that oif his darling son John, of wiiose base 
treachery he had hitherto been kept happily ignorant. 
The broken-hearted king started up in his bed and 
gazed widely around. ” Is it true,"' lie cried, " that 
John, the child of my heart, that be whom I have 
cherished more than all the rest, and so much trusted, 
and for love of whom 1 have drawn down on mine own 
head all these troubles, hath verily betrayed me?” 
They told him it was even so. “ Now then,'’ he mut¬ 
tered, falling back on his bed, and turning his face to 
the wall, “let all things go as they may—I no longer 
care for myself, or for the world!” Shortly after this 
he caused himself to be carried to the pleasant town of 
Chinon, the French Windsor of our kin^ of the Norman 
line; but those favourite scenes could not cheer or revive 
him, and in a few days he laid himself down to die. 
Geoiffrey, his illegitimate eon by Rosamund Clifford, who 
had been faithful and affectionate to him through life, 
was with him at his death, and received his last sigh. 
But as soon as the breath was out of his body all such 
ministers, barons, bishops, and priests as had waited so 
long, took a hasty departure, and his own personal at¬ 
tendants, after having stripped his dead body and 
seized everything of any value in the apartment, fol¬ 
lowed the example of their betters. It was not with¬ 
out delay and difficulty that Geoffrey found people to 
wrap the body in a winding-sheet, and a hearse and 
horses to convey it to the abbey of Fontevraud. While 
it was on its way to the abbey Prince Richard, who 
had learned the news of his father’s death by public 
rumour, met the procession and accompanied it to the 
abbey church. Here, as the dead king lay stretched 
on the bier, his face was uncovered in order that 
Richard might look upon it for the last time. The 
face was marked with the awfui expression of a long 
agony, and as Richard gazed on it in silence he shud¬ 
dered. He then knelt and prayed before the al!kr, but 
only for “a Ihodicum of time, or about as long as it 
akes to say the Lord's Prayer; and before the funeral 
was over he quitted the church of Fontevraud, and en¬ 
tered it not again 'Until that hour when, cut off in the 
full strength and pride of manhood, he was carried 
tfaifiier a corpse, to be laid at the feet of his father.” 

These ire but a few of the incidents of the rei^ of 
Henry II. that stand out as grand picture-subjects. 
The chroniclers of the time are rich beyond measure 
in the details necessary to the propei- filling up of the 
canvas, and in monumental remains and the illumina¬ 
tions of old manuscripts the artist may glean most 
correct notions of the costume of the period, together 
with other useful hints. 

Henry had his vices as a man, and liis errors and 
rimes as a king, but, on the whole, he was the best ss 
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**^6)1 as tbe greatest sovere^O of the twelfth century, 
and under him England flouridted, and the condition 
of the people, generally, was elevated tmd intcroved. 
He was more learned than his grandfather who had 
enjoyed the name of the Fine Scholar: he loved ttie 
society of men of letters, and was a liberal patron to 
them. A learned and witty fOreigner-^petrus BleseO' 
sis, or Peter of Blois—Who lived much with him, de¬ 
scribes his court as a daily School or academe, so mnbh 
was it frequented by learned ihen,atid\ofirequerilnrBre 
die discussiona in which the Iting engird with thiin. 
"No one,’’says Peter, "can be more dignBied in 
speech, more cautious at table, more moderate in 
drink, more splendid in gifts, more genetonS to the 
poor. He Is skilful and munificent in architecture, 
erecting towers, walls, fortifications,,and other build- 
iriga .... No one is more gentle to the distrewed, 
more affable to the poor, more overbearing to ,lhe 
proud. It has always indeed been his study to put 
down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to 
repress the swellings of pride.” Peter does not give 
us (wliat would have been very interesting) a catalogue 
of the royal library of these times: but he tells us that 
when the king could find breathing time from tlite 
cares and anxieties of state business, he bad nearly 
always a book in his hand. 


The sniiject of Hie design by Mr. Harvey in the first page is 
ths estraordinaiy scene at Noithamphm, when Becket entered 
into an oiien contest of power with Heniy. Becket was sum- 
tnonsd by Henry to appeoi before him at bis court. When he 
dismounted at NbMhamptou castle, one of tiis snflVagans would 
have borne the cross betore him, but be would not let it go out 
of Ins hainls, saying. " It is most roason 1 stiouhl bear the cross 


myself, under the defence thereof I may remain in safety; and, 
b«iolding this ensign, I diall uot doubt under what prince 1 
serve.” “ But," udd the Atohbidiop of York,^“ it is defying the 
King out lord, to come in this fashion to hui court.’’ At the 
{nrimate entered, the king, who had expected submission, rose 
with great wrath and withdrew tHkb inner apartment, whither 
the bwont and bishops soon fallowed himi leaving Becket alone in 
the iiall, or attended only by a few of his clerks. These poor 
prtem belnbled and were sore dismayed; but not so the primate, 
who seated hSm^lf on d bench, and, still holding hit cross erect, 
eabniv #aitM the event. Sdtni the BUiop of Exeter came forth 
frofai me imier apartment, and on his knees imploted liim to have 
pity Oh himself and the bishops: ibr the king had vowed he 
would sla^^the flnt of them tnat should attempt to exetise his 
Ggnduet. “ Thou fharest," rejdied llecket.; “ Flee then. Tliou 
canst not underalund the things tiiat ue of Qod!" Then camo 
the rest of the bishops in a body, to tell him that he was no.jonger 
their primate, but a convicted traitor and a perjured archtiisbup. 
" I bear,*’ said Becket, and be deigned no iurther reply. In a 
short time, (h^ door of the inner chunber opened again, and 
Robert Earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, came forth into 
tlie IwU to read th^king’s final sentence. Tlie primate rose from 
his Kat on the bench, and, interrupting''the great earl, said, "1 
forbid you to judge me ; I decline your tribiuial, and refer my 
quarrel to the Pope. To him I appeal; and now, under the 
tloly protection of the Catholic church, and the ajxMtolic see, 
I depart in peace." He slowly strode through the crowd towards 
the door of the ha^l. On that threshold he (laeseth and the spirit 
of the soldier overoame the aspirations of the saint. Some of the 
courtiers had thrown at him straw or rushes, gathered from the 
floor, amf had called him traitor. Turning round, and drawing 
himself iip to his full height, he cried, "If niy holy calling did 
not forbid it, 1 would make my answer with my sword to those 
cowards!’’ He then mounted his horse amidst the acclamations 
of the lower clergy and common people, and rode in a sort of 
triumph to his lodgings in -Morlhampton, die populace shouting, 
“ Blessed be God who has delivered uis servant from the hands of 
his enemies.’’ 
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Z[NGARI» OR GIPSIEI5, A?" ROME. 

In our time the ’Zingari in the south of Italy were 
muuh more freq[Ucntly spoken of than 8oeii« The old 
tales and traditions of the country-people Jiad many 
mentions of them, and, besides a very popular 0 ]>era, 
there were several little comedies in whieh Zingari 
were the principal characters. Several of the old Ita¬ 
lian chroniclers relate the sudden appearance of the 
gipsies towards tlie end of the thirteenth century, 
when they name in numerous bands, and all at once, as 
if they had dropped from some dark cloud, or staited 
out of the bowels of the earth. None knew whence 
they came, or their object in coming; no man could 
understand the language tliey spoke, or trace in it m 
resemblance to any known language. Their coni- 

J dexion, as[)ect, usages, were all new and most strange. 
^Iven to the swart and black-eyed people of the Roman 
States and the Neapolitan kingdom, they seemed very 
dark and black-eyed. Tlie wild robbers of the Apen¬ 
nines were a smooth and civilized set of men compared 
with these Zitigari. As they had no recognisable forms 
of worship, they were set down as atheists or as hea¬ 
thens of tlie worst sort. Two or throe centuries later 
they would have run a chance of licing hunted down, 
savagely persecuted, and even burned; Cut, as yet, the 
Inquisition was not, and there was a great deal of prac¬ 
tice toleration in the head-quarters of the Roman 
church. Many of the Zingari were punished for their 
marauding, lawless liabits, but for a long time thet c 
appears to have been no active persecution of the whole 
class. -That came later, when Christians began to 
di^r among themselves, and when men in various 
parts of Europe began to raise the cry for Church 
reformation. 

The Zingari wandered from stale to state, and were 
seldom long fixed within the limits of one government. 
The minute partitions of Italy—with states not much 
larger than English parishes—made it easy for them 
to do this. It was found out in time that some of them 
were very knowing horse-dealers, aqd skilled in all the 
arts of the farrier, and that some had a decided genius 
fur mending copper cauldrons; that Botne professed a 
larailiar acquaintance with the stars and" their influ¬ 
ences, and that their old women very generally dealt 
in chiromancy, and other yiecies of fortune-telling. As 
a faith in astrology was tUen almost universal, and u 
even popes and princes of the church entertained their 
indovlni, or B 00 th«iyer% these pretended scieuccs did 
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not expose the gipsies to any particular persecution. 
For a very long time the palmistry of the gipsy 
women was allowed to pass without any challenge or 
interruption, being laughed at by some and believed 
in by others—which may be said to be the case even 
now, for every Zingara,' or female gipsy, we saw in 
Italy made an open trade of fortune-telling—but it 
was of course otherwise when thc*y proceeded to traffic 
in philters and love-potions, and liatc-potions,' and 
when it was found that poisons were occasionally used 
in their chemistry. Yet it does not appear that any 
of the hags who drove this infernal trade to a great 
length in tlic fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
even in a later period, either were Zingare, or bad 
any connection or intercourse with the gifwy race, 
'Of those of whom any record is preserved in history or 
annals, we bc'lieve every one was a baptized Christian, 
that had secretly abjured hcv faith and made a compact 
with the Evil one. They were Streghe —witches or ^r- 
cercBscs, but not gipsies—they formed a curious variety 
in the strange chapter of human malignity and supersti¬ 
tion, differing from the common witch of the north of 
I'lurope, as also from the ancient or classical witch of 
th(! Romans, yet partaking of the natures of both. On 
a future oei asion we may devote a column to the witch- 
tree of Benevento, and the real Neapolitan Strega, who 
still exercises an influence upon the uneducated pea¬ 
santry of that kingdom and upon the populace oi the 
city of Naples. For the present we return to the Zin¬ 
gari. 

We cannot trace when the gteat band of gipsies dis¬ 
appeared from the Italian peninsula. Histoi^is silent 
on these maUers, and a gipsy chronicle is rather to be 
desired tliaii hoped for. All that wo know of a cer¬ 
tainty is, that troops of Zingari are no longer seen 
either in the Roman or in the Neapolitan states; and 
that even the sif^it of a single gipsy is very rare. We 
scarcely remember to have seen a male gipsy more 
than fiv,e or six times in the course of a good many 
more years, and, to our knowledge, wc never saw two 
male gipsies together. Where the husbands and chil¬ 
dren of the women lurked we could never discover, 
although we were led to believe that some who out¬ 
wardly conformed to the Roman church, and went to 
mass and confession, dwelt among the Itoman Traste- 
verini, and at Naples, in a poor and populous and, in 
our time, somewhat turbulent district near the Capuan 
gate. It should seem that they sent forth their women 
to tell fortunes, and that they lived upon what the 
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vrovaen got io this way. We certainly never heard of 
alliy of them, men or women, being in trouble for rob¬ 
bery, or petty theft, or any other offence. In the 
Campagna of Rome the women are occasionally seen 
travelling and pursuing their profession in pairs, like 
the two sibyls Pinelli has represented in bis design, 
and who are cajoling a couple of BovarJ, or BuffolnrJ, 
in the hope of getting two or three baiocchi, or half¬ 
pence. But beyond the Neapolitan frontier wc hardly 
ever saw two gipsy ivomcn togetlier. .The only well- 
known Zingara at Naples, or the only one that showed 
herself frequently abroad in the most open and fre¬ 
quented parts of that c:ity, was a middle-aged woman, 
that might have stood advantageously to a painter for 
the picture of her class and race. Her long, di¬ 
shevelled hair was slightly tinged with grey, but her 
eyes were the blackest and wildest we ever beheld, 
and her tongue the quickest we ever heard. We 
had, in onr time, many of her readings of for¬ 
tune and predictions, and—the price of the commodity 
in that country being considered—paid well for them : 
but we need hardly add, that we found no more truth 
in iier soothsaying than in the extravagantly hopeful 
dreams of boyhood. She strictly adhered to the few 
fundamental ruU-s which arc common to all fortune¬ 
tellers. To the young, she promised the possession of 
beauty and happy love; to the middle-aged, worldly 
advancement wilh honours and wcaltli; to the old, 
more wealth, a far-prolonged life, with happy mar¬ 
riages for children, grandchililren, and the rest. Tn 
the lines of the hand that gave liberally she always 
traced the happiest and highest fortunes. In the 
sparing hand she always saw some crosses and tra¬ 
verses ; and shS would tell the niggard that would 
give her nothing, that there was an ominous sign of the 
gallows in his palm or on his ugly brow. She generally 
accosted a young man by whispering that she knew a 
young woman or ladi/ (as the case might he) that was 
absolutely dying for him. In accosting a young wo¬ 
man or young lady, she merely changed the sex of her, 
moribund. Being trait|^latpd from the broad expres¬ 
sive dialect she spoki*, into our vernacular, with a 
little allowance made I'or'differcnces of customs and 
manners, lier speeches would pass perfectly well on 
our racecourses and country lairs, or wherever our 
gipsy folk ply their trade. But occasionally this 
woman was a great improvisatriee in prose. Generally 
she had more of the Rjiint ol impromjitu and of poetry 
than the England-duelling gijisies. One evening, at 
the beginning of autumn, a violent storm set in with 
that suddenness which is cninmun in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. English sailors call it-a white squall, but 
whito it lasts there is nothing white or bright about it 
except the wliile foam. The w i ves of a number of fish¬ 
ermen who were out 114 their little boats beyond the 
island of Capri, gathered on the sandy shore between 
the oityV^d Posilippo, and screamed and gesticulated, 
and tore their hair as they arc wont to db on all oc¬ 
casions of danger or risk or grief. The Zingara went 
up to them with a composed ta.ee, and stood stark and 
immoveable among them like a biuAze statue, until 
the fisherwomea cried “ La buona fortuna! La buuna 
fortuna! (Giveus the good fortune!)” “And what 
will ye give for the good fortune?” said the SKngara; 
“I have it in my pocket; what will ye give for it?” 
“ O t Zingava bella, tell us good of our husbands, and 
we will give you four alici.” “ Presto, And give tliem,” 
said the sibyl, who was so constantly giving her hun¬ 
dreds ftud thousands of ducats, ” for 1 am digiuna” 
(fasting). Some of the w'oinen ran and brought her a 
baodfi4 or two of those Mediterranean sprats, and the 
Zingara liOd them up in a red handkerchief; and when 
siio liad tjunl secured Iier reward, slie jiointed with her 
brown Huger.to the blackening sky: “ Buonc femi- 
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nine—good females I there is not in all those clouds the 
wind that will trouble your husbands, or the rain that 
will wet their jaidtels—credile a la Ziiigara (believe tlie 
gipsy)and then pointing downward \o a bucket of 
water, she said, “ Women, the sea whereon your hus¬ 
bands are is as smooth as tftat,* Your men will all be 
safe homo to-night; so get ready the bread and the 
wine, and the tire on the heai-th to grill some fish. 
When did the Zingasa say that which was not true, or 
did not come to pass?” She then walked away througli 
the storm, leaving the clamorous women comforted 
for the while. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has so many gipsies 
in various of his states and dominions, has turned some 
of'them into suldicrs: an experiment which, we be¬ 
lieve, has not been tried by any other sovereigp in 
Europe. In the Hungarian regiments serving with 
the Imperial army that occupied the kingdom of 
Naples during several years after the unfortunate re¬ 
volution of 1820, there was a good sprinkling of gip¬ 
sies, Their .olficOTS dcscribqid them «8 being turbulent 
and troublesome, and much addicted to pilfering, but 
otherwise good alert soldiers. In 1823 there w'as a 
detachment from one of these Hungarian regiments 
stationed in the hilly and antique town of Venafro— 
a place which should^ seem to have undergone little 
' change since the days of Horace,*and which is still 
famous for tlie flesh of the wild boar that was so grate¬ 
ful to tlie^palate of that classical gourmet. A Zingara 
came into ihe town, on her way, as she said, from the 
Abruzzi to Capua. Some of the soldiers gathered 
round her to have their fortunes told. One of their 
officers seeing this pastime, bade them call a gipsy 
comrade, in order tliat he might ascertain whether an 
Italian Zingara and a giiisy from Hungary could 
understand one another by speech. TIic man came, 
and he talked wilh the Zingara and she witli him, both 
in a dry, liard, monotonous toijo, and, to appearanci-, 
without any exeilement or feeling whatever. The 
%ipsy soldier reported that she spoke his mother's 
tongue, and that which was sjioken by his tribe on 
the banks of the Danube; but lie complained that she 
used many words that were new to him, and could not 
understand some of his vocables. The woman wont 
her way among the mountains; and that night the 
gipsy soldier either went after her or went some¬ 
where else where he ought not to have gone, for the 
next morning he did not answer at muster. 

It was a good and truthful notion of Pinelli to place 
his weird women by and upon a fragment of an ancient 
Homan column. Such fragments arc frequent, not 
only in the city, but also in the wild Campagna. The 
sibyls of old had many teuqiles; the living squalid 
Zjngara may chance to utter licr vaticinations from 
the broken pillar of one of those splendid temples 
which were raised to the glory of the half-human, haif- 
divinc virgin soothsayers, and which were served and 
kept by a wealthy and honoured priesthood. The 
sibyl of old meddled wilh tlic destinies of the con¬ 
querors of the earth and the fate of the eternal city— 
jaJta urbU Romm; our modern sibyl, or Zingara, pro- 
pbesins in the same places about bullockB, and buf¬ 
faloes, and sweethearts, and good harvests, knowing 
nothing of the existence of her classical prototype: 
the one was often made the instrument of deception 
for high state purposes; the other seldom does more 
than deceive a clown of the Campagna or a poor Ro¬ 
man citizen, with the sole purpose of obtaining for her¬ 
self a few halfpence. 


MAP-TRAYELLING. 

It is menliflucd in the Life of Ar. Arnold, that he a as 
accustomed to derive as much pleasure from inspect- 
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ing a good map as most men would from looking at 
one of Claude’s lapflscapcs. To him a map was more 
suggestive ot, the appearance and indiviauality of a 
country and its inhabitants than would a book of travels 
be to many a less thoughtful man. His richly stored 
memory and observant mind, and also a peculiar inclina' 
tion for geographical science, fitted him to obtain the 
fullest enjoyment from an object that to many is 
almost repulsive and nearly unintelligible. Yet there 
are few, as we shall endeavour to show, who may not 
draw some measure of similar instruction and delight, 
although, of course, different in degree, from the same 
source. • 

The experiment may be easily made, even by^nc 
who has not been accustomed to find gratification from 
tboK?X)imination of a map, by tracing, by tbe aid of a 
very good one, some locality with which he is familiar, 
or to which any circumstances may have imparted 
more than common interest. Let a person who has 
just returned from a pedestrian tour take a sheet of 
the Ordnance map of the district he Iftis been exploring, 
and then, as it is dicelt upon, and tbe forms of the moun¬ 
tains and valleys and their connexion with each other, 
the streams and their windings, the towns and scattered 
hamlets, become distinct, it will be found to bring back 
the remembrance of the several,part| and of the whole 
with a vividness Tar beyond that ot any description, 
and with a degree of completeness unattainable by any 
]iictorial delineation. Tiie same with one's native 
place, or the neighbourhood of one’s residentie. It iviJl 
need few sueli trials to render the examination of the 
maps of known scenes delightful. As it is the best 
j)roparatioti for the thorough exploration of a district 
to examine a good map b<fon- visiting k, so is it the 
most effoctiial mode of recalling its various features 
afterwards. It is the best substitute for actually re¬ 
visiting it. It will renew in the liveliest manner oiir 
acquaintance with it,< though years have intervened 
since we saw it. , 

But the sight of a miu) may come to yield a highen 
gratification than this. To the eye of a jiractised geo¬ 
grapher (he map of a country with which he is previ¬ 
ously unacquainted exhibits much mure than a mere 
plan of it. By it not a little of the actual appearance 
nod character are jiroduced before the mind, the pic¬ 
torial features are not obscurely conceived, and if the 
cointncrcial and political condition ciuinot be predi¬ 
cated, little difficulty will be felt in i)crceiving what 
they might be. It becomes in fact a species of travel¬ 
ling from which, as in all other modes, tbe traveller 
will derive benefit, and draw just lonclusions, in pro- 
tortion as he is prepared by bis previous habits, know- 
edge, and, powers of observation. It is not a substi¬ 
tute for Iravelling nor even for description, but* it 
is an aid to both; the feeblest description of the tra¬ 
veller becomes comparatively clear and powerful if it 
be read alongside of a good map. 

To understand a coutitry we must not glance over a 
map as burrieilly as some travellers would run over the 
eouiitry itself. To know a place is not to be merely 
acquainted with the relative positions of the various 
poitionsof it. It is not enough to obtain a correct 
conception of the different dwelling places of man upon 
it. Wc must become familiar with its organic struc¬ 
ture ; must fully comprehend its bones and arteries, as 
they have been called, its hills and its rivers, as well 
as its external shape. How greatly the physical struc¬ 
ture of a country affects the character and condition of 
its inhabitants is well known, but seldom sufScieutly 
regarded. As has been said, geography •• atreiches out 
one hand to history and the other to geology and phy¬ 
siology.” History ean, indeed, be but imperfectly com¬ 
prehended without a conaiderable knowledge of the 
physical nature of the country treated of. Wha4 Greece 


was, and why it was so, will be feebly understood with¬ 
out a considerable acquaintance wita the geographjJ^ot 
its several divisions. How much the mountain barriers, 
and the deep valleys, and the Btrii>% of coast-land had to 
do with the character and conduct of the various tribea, 
can he but partially learnt from history alone. And so 
of Borne. V^ery much in proportion as its physical 
structure is understood will be the ease with wtiich its 
fortunes will be traced. 

A military Itistory is at once felt to bo in a great 
degree uninteiligible avithont accurate maps. But 
perhaps its full dependence \ipon them is not so coiti- 
monly felt. Not alone arc the immediate movements 
connected with an encounter regulated by the charac¬ 
ter of the country, but often the complicated arrange¬ 
ments of a whole campaign, lienee the intense in¬ 
terest with which military men regard maps of tlit; 
seats of war. To the civilian they do not, of course!, 
affoid such aid; but they enable even him to realize 
the yiuctic and picturesque details with somewhat of 
the accuracy and life with which an antiquary repro¬ 
duces the events and manners of any particular age 
or country. 

We will only hint at the pleasure derivable front 
travelling over a map historically; observant, that is, 
of the changes that have occurred in tl« country or 
countries it delineates. The gradual change from 
wild wastes to densely populated districts; tbe growth 
of towns; the spread of civilization; the march of con¬ 
quest or of commerce; all afford abundant scope for 
ilie exercise of the intellect, for thought, and for in¬ 
vestigation. Unfortunately wc arc ill provided with 
maps to carry us along such a journey. There are 
ancient maits—there ate modern; but th6 gulf be¬ 
tween is too wide for an ordinary man to overleap, and 
there is no bridge built. Of our own country there 
are no maps readily obtainable of any period tniervcti- 
ing between the Homan era and the last century. The 
Saxon period has been done, though the result is not 
easily procurable; but the whole of the time from the 
Norman Conquest to the Jlofurmatiori, and far later, 
is unrepresented, and must be projected by the student 
for himself as he best can. 

But wc arc wandering to most unreasonable lengths. 
We meant merely to endeavour to induce any who an! 
not accustomed to tiie frequent consultation of uiajis 
to commence llie jiracticc, and we must not slartlo' 
them at the outset. We wished to show that a kind 
of travelling might be practised with pleasure and 
profit over a map, a travelling more stiggestive than 
one who has not tried it would suppose, aiid in which, 
like every other study or jmrsuit, the pleasures and ad¬ 
vantages derivable li oin it increase with an increased 
practice of it. Wc repeal, that it seems to us that the 
capability of obtaining clear »id vivid ideas of a coun¬ 
try we have not seen is most readily obtained by the 
habit of comparing it with one with which ^ arc ac- 
quainted. ‘The mountains of Greece arc not like the 
mountains of Cumberland; but in proportion as we 
are familiar with the latter shall we be likely to com¬ 
prehend the forhier: as the man who understands his 
own times will be most callable of umlerstainUng a past 
age. 

Wf Aould venture, indeed, to recommend this as (ho 
surest and safest mode of obtaining a comprehensive 
knowledge of geography. Let some one locality be 
thoroughly mastered, by personal inspection and inves¬ 
tigation, aided by maps; let its history be made fami¬ 
liar ; its commercial diaractcristios ana capabilities, its 
physical features, its physiology, its geology—every! hing 
that can be learned about it—be fully apprehended, 
an«l then the power will be obtained of eomprehending 
almost at a glance any other district or country. To 
be fitted to undcrsUind all wc must know one. 
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On the west side of Italy, liy' Iho base of Mount 
Vesulus, there is a fruitful and pleasant idain, where 
many a town and tower'founded in old tlmca maybe 
■ecn, anil the name of tliis country is Saluces. A Mar¬ 
quis named Walter was, at one time, lord uf that land, 
as his fathers had been before him. He was a man 
beloved for himself, and dreaded for his power and 
position. He was young, of a fair person and strong, 
full of honour and courtesy, and possessitjg discretion 
enough to guide his people. In some tiling however, 
be WM to blame; he considered nothing of tbe> future, 
all hie thoughts were upon the present and passiiig 
pleasure. He hawked and he hunted, and let 
wei^tier cares and duties slide by; above all, he 
Would not marry, and for that especially his people 
grieved. 

One dav, accordingly, they went to him in a crowd, 
and oiiie of them thus'spoke: “ O noble Marquia, your 
humauity giveth us boldness to tell you our grief. 
Accept, tl|eia« lord, of your gentleness, what we, widi 

S iteouB heaittS; cemplain of unto you; let not your em 
isdun my voice. 


“ For certes, lord, so well us liketh you 
' And all vour work, and e'er have done, that we 
Ne couldeii not ourselves devisen how 
We mighteu live in more felicity; 

Save oue thing, lord, if it your wille be 
That for to Iw a wedded man you lest,* 

Then were your people in sovereign heartes rest, 

Bowetb you necke under tiie bUssful yoke 
Of sovereignty, and not of service: 

Which, that men clepen spousal, or wedlokc; 

And tbiiiketli, lord, among your thoughtes wise^ 

How tliat out day^s pass in sundry wise; 

For thourii we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 

Aye Aecth the time, it will no man abide. 

And thot^h your green youth flower as yet, in creep- 
etb age always as still as a atone,- and death menaceth 
and smites all in every state. Accept, then, of us our 
true purposes, who have never disobeyed your will; 
and, if you would consent, *lord, we desire now that 
you will uhoose quickly a wife, bom of the gentlest 
and best of the land. Ddieer us out of this mighty 
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dread, and, for God's sake, take a wife; for skould 
your linear cease •with your death, and a strange 
snccessor t^eyour heritiu^, alas 1 sad were ouf lives r* 

Th«r nteekr prayer anu their piteous cheer todefaed 
the Martpia with pitji " Ye wUl,” he said, “ mine 
own dear people, constrain me to that which 1 never 
thought to have done: I rejoiced in my tthflty; sM 
whereas, now I am free, I mqst endure servitoal. 
But nevertheless, 1 see your true intents 4nd trust 
your ju(%mcnt as I have ever donej therefore, of my 
free will, I agree to marry. But as to Vour proffer to 
choose me a wife, I release you from that phoicc, and 
pray you to cease urging it. For God knows, that 
cliildren be often unlike their worthy parents; gobd- 
nes^cometh all from God, and not of the race or blood. 
Therefore, 

“ Let mo alone in chooiing of my wife, 

Tliat charge upon my bock 1 will Mulure; 

But I you {iray, and charge upon your life, 

That wliat grife that I take, ye may osiure 
To worship lier whil^that her life may *(lure, 

In word and work, both here and dies wliere. 

As she an emiierorSs daughter were. 

And furtliermore, this shall ye swear, that ye^ 

Agaiwt my choice shall never grutch* or strive; 

For since I ghall forego my MbwIjS 
At your request, ns ever may I thrive, 

There, os mine lieort is set, there will I 
And, but ye will assent in such mauu4rew 
1 pray you speak no more of tills uuUt£re.^ 

With a hearty will they assented, not one said nay ; 
only, ere they went they besought him to grant as 
early a day for his espousals as he could ^ 

For yet alway the people somewhat dread 
Lest that the Marquis wuulde no wife wed. 

The Marqiiis then fixed a day on which he would be 
surely married, and hrving said he did all this at tlieir 
request, they with full and tiumble hearts thanked hiiy 
upon their knees, and went home. The Marquis then 
commanded his ofiScers to prepare the feast. 

Not far from the palace there stood a little hamlet, 
in which dwelt certain poor folk, and among them a 
man, reckoned the poorest of all, who was called Jani- 
cula: 


the wanton glances of folly, but with serious earnq|t- 
nesB, communing to himself upon her behaviour, and 
commending in his heart her womanly and virtuous 

S es. And he had determined that, if he ever 
wed, it should be Griselda only. The day of 
wedding came, but no one could toll who should be 
ttie bride. Men wondered, and said privately among 
themselves— 

Will not our lord yet leave his vanity t 
> Will be nut wed % Alas, alas, the wtiile! 

Why will he thus himself and us beguile f 

The Martjuis, nevertheless, has caused gems to be 
made, set in gold and azure, also broaches and rings, 
for Griselda, and taken measure for her clothing from 
a maiden of similar stature, and provided ail other orna¬ 
ments proper for such a wedding. The time of llic 
day approached for the ceremony; the palace is ar¬ 
rayed throughout, and the Marquis, richly habited, with 
lords and ladies in his company, amidst the sound of 
music, takes bis way towards the village. 

Griselda—innocent, God knows, that all this pageant 
was formed for her—^has been to a well to fetch water, 
from whence she hurries home as soon as she can, 
having heard that tins day the Marquis is to be mar¬ 
ried. If she can, she would fain see something of the 
sight. 

sate thought, I will with other maiden* stand 
That be my fellows, in our door, and sec 
The Mnrebiouets, and thereto will I fund* 

To do at home, as soon os it may be, 

The labour which that ’loiigeth nuto me; 

And then I may at leisure tier behrld. 

If she this way unto the castle hold. 

And os she woulde over the threshold gone, 

The Marquis come and ’gan her for to call; 

And she set down her water-jtot anon 
Beside the threshold in an ox’s stall. 

And down upon her knees she *gan to fall, 

And with sadf coinitenanca kneeleth still. 

Till she had heard what was the lorde's will. 

This tiioughtful Marquis spake unto this maid, 

Foil soberly, and said in this mann^re ;— 

Where is your hither, Qrisildis f' lie said; 

And she, with reverence, in humble cheer 


Bat highe God somelimd senden can 
Hh grace unto a little ox's stall. 

Ami Jstnicolx had a daughter^ Griselda, who w'as fair 
enough to the eye, hut who. if we spegk of virtuous 
beauty, 

Then wo* she one the fairest under sun. 


She had been poorly fostered up; 

Well oft’ner of the well than of fee tun 
Site drank ; and fer she woulde virtue please, 
She knew well labour, but no idle ease. 

But though this maiden tender were of age, 
Yet in the breast of her virginity 
There was raiclosed sad* and rijie couriige ;t- 
And in great reverence and charity 
Her olde poore father foster'd she: 

A few dieep spinning on (he &rid She fce;)t; 
She woulde not be idle till she slept. 


And when she came homewards, she would bring roots 
and other herbs, which she shred and seethed to make 


decQcrions of for a living. And ever she watched over 
her father’s life, with au the diligence and obedience 
that child can show to a revered parent 
Upon this poor creature the Marquis had often 
looked, aa be was buntina; and whenever it so hap¬ 
pened that he might see her, he would gaze, not with , 


* Exhibit a mi 

* Steadfast, thoughtful. 


ontented spirit 

t Spirit 


Answered, “ Lord, he is already here.” 

And in she gneth withouteu longer let,t 
And to the Marquis she her father fet.§ 

He hy the hand tlien took Him poore man, 

And saide tiiu* when he liim liad aside: 

“ Janicula, I neither may nor can 
Longer the pleasure of mine heartc hide; 

If that thou vuuchdsafe, wliat so betide, 

Thy daughter will I take, ere that 1 wend, 

As for my wife unto her yve* end." 

“ Tliou lovest me, that I well know, and art rpy faith¬ 
ful liegemiyr born; and all that pleases me, I dare well 
say, will please tbee; tell me, therefore, if that thou wil t 
incline to this purpose, and take me for thy son-in- 
law.” 

The suddenness of the proposal so astonished the 
man, that he waxed red, and stood abashed and quak¬ 
ing, and with difficulty he said, “ I.x}rd, my will is as 
ye will; just as you please, mine own dear lord, govern 
this matter.” 

“Tlien I will," said the Marquis softly, “that I and 
thou and she have a collation in thy chamber, and I 
will ask her if it be her will to be my wife. All shall 
be done in thy presence.” 

Meanwhile the attendants of the Marquis came into 
the bouse, wondering to see how well and in what an 
honest manner Griselda provided for her father; and 

• Try. t Grave. J Hindrance. § Yetebed. 
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die herself was astonished beyond measure to Bee such 

^Ets; 

For whioli she looked with fall }al«t fHCOt 

The Marquis norf addressed her in these words:— 
“Griselda, you must understand it plcaselh your 
father and me that I should wed you; but 1 ask 
first whetlier you will consent to these demands:— 
Are you ready with good heart to do all my pleasure, 
and to consent that, as appears to me beat, I may glad¬ 
den or grieve you; and you n^evor to be discontented; 
and when I say Yea, you never to say Nay, neither by 
word nor frowning countenance.—Swear this, and here 
I swear our alliance.” M'^ondering, and quaking with 
dread, Griselda answered, “ Lord, unworthy am I of 
this honour that you call mo to; but as ye will your¬ 
self, right so will I. 

" And here 1 swear, that never willingly, 

In work nor tliouglil, 1 will yon disuhey, 

For lu he dead, though me were loth to dey.” 

“ 'I'liis is enough, Griselda mine,” quoth lie; 

And forth he gucth, with a full sober cheer, 
f)ut at file door, and after then came she, 

And to tlic people he said in this maiiriere: 

” This is my wifcy" quoth lie, “that staiideth licre; 
Hmionretli lier. and loveth lier, I pray, 

Whoso me loveth: ilicre n’is no more to say." 

And for that nothing of her olde gear 
She shouldelning into his liouse, he hade 
That women should despoilen her riglit there; 

Of which these ladies weren nothing glad 
To handle liei cloth£s wherein she was clad : 

Tint nalliBless tliis maiden, briglit. of hue 
From head^ foot they clothed liavc all new. 

Herhnires have they comb’d that lay untress’d 
Full ntdCdy, and with their fingers small 
A coroune on her head they have y'dress'd. 

But why of her marriage should I make a talc? 
Hardly the people kii-w her for her beauty, when she 
was transformed by her rich apparel. The Marquis, 
having wedded licr, oaused her to bn set upon a snow- 
white horse, and carried to his palace; and the day 
was silent in revel. 

And God hath such favour sent to the new Mar¬ 
chioness, that it seemed unlikely that she vrm born and 
fed in rudeness in a village— 

or in an ox’s stall, 

Bat nourish'd in an em]i«runrds hall. 

Even those who had known her from her birth, year 
by year, hardly durst swear she was Janieola’s daugliter; 
for though she had been ever virltious, she now in- 
ercas.'tl iii sueli excellent manners, enshrined in sucli 
high goodness, she was Bo full of discretion and elo¬ 
quence, so benign, and so worthy to be revered, she 
could BO embrace the Uharts of the people, that, in a 
word, ,, 

Each her loveth that looketh on her face. i 

It was not lodg before a daughter gladdened the 
Marquis and the people. 

fTo h® conttnnnl ] 

THE ACTION OF MADDER IN COLOIJrING 
THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 

AboFt the year 1730, Mr. Belchier, surgeon, of .Lon¬ 
don, dining one day at the house of a calico;printer, 
noticed that the bones of a Joint of pork were of a red 
colour. On mentioning tins, as a remarkable circum- 
etanc^ bo was informed that the hogs kept at the 
establfslimemt bad usually mixed with their food the 
bran which bad been boiled with printed calicoes in 
order to clean ^cm from a dirty red colour prodneed 
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by an infusion of madder-root. He observed .thalirthe 
solid parts of tbe bones were in general most tinctured 
with the colour, and the teeth, with tins cxcepl[otr pf 
tbe enamel, particularly sor Upon ^rt^ing thfoygh 
the bones, the internal parts wmc found to be equally 
tinged, except at the extremities, where the substance is 
more spongy. The stain was not removed by water 
H by spirit. 

As the madder whs mixed with other dyes which 
might have contributed to the general effect, Mr. 
Bclchicr tried a few experiments, the result of which 
he has recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1736. H« mixed some madder-root in powder with 
fig-dust and fed a cock thereon. “The cock dying 
within sixteen days after bis first feeding on ilie mad¬ 
der, I dissected him and examined the bones, i]|it in 
the least expectation of ffiidiiig them tinged in so small 
a time; but to iny great surprise found them, univer¬ 
sally of a red colour.” In this case, as in that of the 
pigs, the bones only were coloured; the iimscles, 
nicrobrauesii car&lages, &« retain'ing their ordinary 
colour. 

In 1739, Duhamcl, a distinguished French physiolo¬ 
gist, being informed of the above facts, repeated tlie 
experiments on a number of chickens, pigeons, and 
sucking pigs. «On dissecting one of'each kind of 
animal, he remarked that the bofles were converted 
into the qplour of carmine ; hut the feathers, the nails, 
and the ^ws remained unstained. 

Having obtained this result, Duhamel restored the 
remaining animals to their accustomed diet, when 
their bones appeared to recover their original white¬ 
ness. Such, linwcvcr, was not the case, for it was 
soon asccrtaitied that the colour had not disappeared, 
but was merely concealed by a deposit of white bone. 
Hence, by alternately supplying and withholding mad¬ 
der, the bones were in process of time alternately 
formed of red and white layersi Upon these experi- 
.ments Duhamel founded his theory of ossifictation, 
which has been so much discussed by physiologists. 

These facts have been verified at dincrent times by 
Haller, Hunter, and other distinguished observers, and 
however much they might differ in their deductions, 
there was no doubt respecting the singular afhnity of 
the colouring principle of madder for bone ; no point 
of ossification, however delicate, or however isolated 
from the rest of the osseous system, escaping its 
action. 

In 1B39. M. Flourens commenced an inquiry on this 
subject, and {fiiblished bis results in several memoirs 
in tlie Amudes des Sciences NcUvrelles; to which we are 
indebted for the following very brief abstract. He 
employed in his experiments two descriptions of mad¬ 
der, namely, the madder of Alsace and that of Avignon, 
and also the alcoholic extract of madder known to 
chemists by the name of alitarin.* The madder w'as 
mixed in determined quantities with the ordinary food 
of the animals. 

On the oci:asion when M. Flourens’ first memoir 
was read, he exhibited to the academy tlic results ol 
his experiments on pigeons of two or Uirec weeks old. 
The fii'st was the skeleton of a pigeon which had been 
fed during fourteen days on the madder of Avignon. 
The bones were of a beautiful red, but not so deep in 
colour as Uiuscof the skeleton of a pigeon fed during six 
days on the* madder of Alsace- This result was ob¬ 
tained in all the experiments, showii^ a more ener¬ 
getic colorific action in the madder of Alsace, The 
bones of a third specimen were coloured with alizarin, 
on which the bird bad been fed during two days only, 
and had partaken of not *teore than two or three 
gramme*. The bones wscjaKery red, but not so much 

* Fiom oitsoia, the ^ roaddeswoot* b tbe 

Levant. 
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80 as in tiie spconJ example. In a fourth specimen 
the hird liad been fed on this substance during oply 
one day, and yet the bones were very red. A fifth 
spocimen was eoloured by the madder of Alsace alone, 
of whicli abotft forty gnaflomcs were administered by 
force, without allowing i^e bird to partake of any other 
kind of food. It died in fifty*two hours, and yet the 
bones were deeply reddened. 

In these preparations the cartilages, ligaments, 
and portions of the periosteum i^ere nreserv^. “ It 
cannot but excite admiration,” says M. Flourens, "to 
notice the precision with which the madder selects 
all the bony portions and exerts no action whatever on 
the others. In each bone the cartilaginoiis portion 
is unchanged; in each cartilage, wherever ossifi¬ 
cation has commenced, the colour is decidedly red.” 

Other specimens were exhibited on which the skil- 
fiil operator had performed certain delicate dissections 
for the purpose of lanng bare minute points of ossifi- 
ration, all of which displayed the characteristic stain. 
The details are to^ teclinical for ou^ purpose, but we 
may notice one curious reihlt. In the eyds of pigeons 
fed on madder, a red circle was seen round the irk, 
and this was the only portion of the organ that was 
ciilourcd. It apnearsthat in birds thereexists between 
the two plates 01 that portion of the eye anterior to the 
cornea a circle oj minute osseous •pieces which is 
iibsc-ut in mammalia, so that this result is never ob¬ 
tained in them. • 

In a second memoir M. Flourens 6 tated 4 the result 
of bis experiments on mammalia, and in order to give 
some idea of the rapidity of the action of the madder, 
he exhibited the bones of a pig which had eaten only 
five grammes of madder, and was killed five hours after, 
and yet the bones were decidedly red.* This result 
was obtained on a pig of two or three weeks old. The 
effect was even more rapid on pigs of fifteen or sixteen 
(lays. In an adult pig the bones exhibited scarcely any 
colour after the animal liad partaken of madder during 
some days. In fact, the older the animal the slowe, 
was tile action of the dye, because ossification was 
more or less complete. In an old pig no trace of 
colour was found after the lapse of from twenty to 
twenty-two days. 

It has been already noticed that the bones of animals 
which had been fed alternately on madder-diet and on 
ordinary food exhibited alternate layers of red and 
white; whence it appeared that the growth of bone in 
tlic direction of its thickness is by the deposition of 
layers on the exterior surface; but tips is not suffi¬ 
cient to account fur Ibc increase of the internal diame¬ 
ter or hollow of the bone. According to Dtihamel, a 
general expansion or enlargement takes place, in a 
manner which, to us, is not very clearly expressed; 
and, indeed, this point has been very much debatbd 
among physiologists. M. Flourens, however, claims 
the merit of having decided it by these experiments. 
By feeding a nuinlwr of young pigs of the same age 
alternately upon madder-food and upon ordinary food, 
and watching the results from time to time, he arrived 
at the remarkable conclusion, that while fri'sb deposits 
are being made upon the exterior surface of the bone, 
absorption goes on within; so that, as the whole dia¬ 
meter of the bone becomes increased, the internal 
(».nal is enlarged. A large number of sections of bones 
were exhibited, showing the progress of ah8ar||ion as 
detected by the gradual disappearance of the rid and 
white concentric rings from the interior. By sections 
of bones in the direction of their len^, it was proved 
that bones increase in length by the addition and juxta¬ 
position of layers to their extremities. 

The action of madder on the teeth of animals is vcij 
curious. Duhamel showedjby its means that the houy 
portioim of the teeth are eolarged by suqceesK'e depo> 
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sits of bone, so as to resemble a number of drinking, 
cups placed one within the other. He further observed, 
that the madder excited no colorific action on iKe 
enamel of the teeth. Flourens, however, has detected 
some curious facts which escaped.the notice of Du¬ 
hamel. According to him the development of tlic 
teeth is much more curious than that of bone, their 
growth being in an inverse order; for as in the bones 
the development consists in the addition of external 
layers and the absorption of the interior ones; in the 
teeth, on the cotitrary, the addition is made on the iu- 
tcriur and the absorption on tlic external face. 

The molar teeth of two young pigs which liad been 
fed during fourteen days on madder were exhibiteil. 
On cutting them thruugli, two distinct deposits were 
visible—the interior red and the exterior while. The 
white portion was that formed before the animal was 
fed on madder, and was consequently the oldest; the 
interior or red portion was formed during the use of 
the madder, and was more recent than the former, thus 
establishing the fact that the teeth increase in size by 
internal deposits of lione or ivory. 

In a third example the animal had been fed with 
madder during fifteen days, and then kept on its ordi¬ 
nary food during twenty days. On making a section of 
one of its molars, the external ring was white; this was 
followed by a red ring, and the third, or that last formed, 
was w’hite. 

According, then, as the animal concludes its exist¬ 
ence with the,use of madder or ordinary food, the 
innermost layer is red or white : in proportion as the 
internal layers are formed, the external ones disappear. 
In several specimens which were exhibited of teeth 
taken from pigs fed on madder and then returned fur 
a longer or shorter time to their ordinary diet before 
being killed, it was found that the red deposit dimi¬ 
nished in size in prupoition as the time of feeding on 
ordinary food was long or short. 

Such is a very brief notice of M. Flourens’ ela¬ 
borate inquiry ;* but we cannot conclude without re¬ 
ferring to two authorities of repute among our own 
countrymen, who have written on the teeth of animals. 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘Essay on the Tcctli,’ )mblished 
in 1828, speaking of their formation and growth, 
says, “The outer lamina of hone is first completed, 
and lamina after lamina is deposited one within the 
other, the pulp still receding until at length there 
remains only the permanent cavity of the tooth lined 
with its proper membrane and filled vvilli the remain¬ 
ing portion of the pulp, which now serves as the bed 
upon which the vessels and nerves ramify previous to 
their entering the bony substance of tlic tooth.” 

Proftjssor Owen, in his ‘Introduction to Odontogra¬ 
phy,’ published in 1841 (apparently vefening to our 
knowledge ofthc subject previous to M. Flourens’ expe¬ 
riments), says, “ The structure of a tooth was regarded as 
simply laminated, and the ivory was described as being 
formed layer within layer, deposited by and moulded 
upon the formative superficies of the vascular pulp.” 

He admits that the appearances observed in the teeth 
of animals fed alternately with madder and ordinary 
food undoubtedly illustrate tlie true jirogress of dental 
development; but he is not prepared to admit, with 
M. Flourens, that these appearances undoubtedly prove 
Uiat the deposit of new matter is made on the surface 
of tbc pulp within the tooth, lie also thinks that tlie 
hollow cones into which a tooth is commonly resolved 
in the process of decomposition, by being immersed in 
an acid, illustrate the structure os well as any other 
method that has been contrived. 

* M. Pvlouze bos recently discovered that aloctic acid imparts 
It piuiet colottf to tbe lionm of auimali. 
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PROQKESS OF OHIO. 

leaning from the louthem to the fiorthern firontint of Ohio, 
iiondfome and populoug eitjr and Hne roada^ and fimud 
the towiia grew smaller and the high road rongher as we atl* 
vaooed. When more.tluui half-way aoross the stat^ and after 
leaving Moimt Veruon, we saw oontinually new olearings, where 
the felling, girdling, and burning of trSM wu going on, and 
where oats were growing amidst thh Uaokeiiea stumps on land 
which had never been {doughed, but only broken up with the 
harrow. The carriage was then jolted for a ehort space ov^ a 
corduroy road, eonstrueted of truiike of trees, laid side by side, 
while the hot idr of burning timber made us impatient of ^h« 
slow pace of our oatriage. We theh lost'dght for many leagues 
of alt human habitations, etcorof hers and there some empty 
wooden building, on which “ Moverli House *' was inscribed in 
Urge letters. Here we were teld a fiunily of emigrants might 
post the night on payment of a small- sum. At last tlie roenl 
again improved, mid we came to the termhiation of thetabl^ 
laud of Ohio, at a distanoe of about eixteen miltw tton Xake 
Erie. From this {loint, on tlie summit of Stony Hil], we saw at 
our fret a liroad and level plain covered willj wood; and beyond, 
in the horismi. Lake Erie, extending far and wide like tlie ocean. 
We then liegau uur descent, and in about three hours reached 
Cleveland. 

Hie cliangea in the cond-ition of the country which we liad 
witnessed are illnstratious of the'eouree of events which hae 
marked the progress of civilization in tliis state, which tint began 
in the south, and gjiread froin the Innks of tlic Ohio. At a later 
Mriod, when the great Erie Cunal was iinislied, which oiioncd a 
free commercial uitercourse with ttie river Hudson, New Vork, 
and tlie Atlantic, the nortliern frontier began to acquire wealth 
and an iucnmse of inliabitants. Purls wore founded on the lake, 
and grew in a few years with almost unparalleled rapidity. Tlie 
finest then yielded to tho axe in a new direction, and settlers 
migrated fVora north to aouth, leaving still a central wildemeu 
lietweeu the Ohio and lAke Erie. Tins forest miglit have proved 
for many generatioui a seriinis obstacle to the nrogtets of the 
state, had not the law wisely provided that ail non-resident 
holders of waste lauds ^ould he com))elled to pay their full 
shore of taxes laid on by the iuhabiUnls of the surrounding dis¬ 
trict for new schools and roads. au absentee is in arreur, the 
slioritr seises a |x>rt.iou of liis ground contiguous to a town or 
village, puts it up for auction, and thus disclumges the debt, so 
tliat it is imnoMiUe fur a s|ieculator, iudifiereiit to tlie local 
terests of a ilistricl, to wait year after year, until he is induced 
by a great bribe to port witli his lands, all ready cnmmauicatiuii 
botwreu neigblionriiig and highly cultivated regions being in the 
meantime cut ofT. 

Ohio was a wilderiiets exclnsivoly occupieil by tlic Indiana, 
until near the dose of Ibe lost century. Iii 1800 its ^xipulatiuu 
amounted to 45,805, in the next ten years it bad iticreosed five¬ 
fold, and in the tei( whiuli followed it again more tliop doubled. 
In 1840 it had reauhed 1,000,000 souls, all free, ainl almost 
wilitout any Admixture of the coloured race. lu this sliurt iu- 
lerval the forest had been trausformed into a loud of sleomliuats, 
canals, and flourishing towns; and would bare lieen still mure 
jHipnlous had not thousands of its new settlers migrated still 
further west into Indiana and lllliiots. A portion of the public 
works which accelerated this marvellous prosperity was exe¬ 
cuted witit fureigu capital, but the interest of the whole has been 
punctually paid by direct taxes. Tliere is no other example in 
liistoiy, elth« in tfie old or new world, of so sudden a rise of a 
large eouutry to opulence and power. The state contains nearly 
us wide ah extent of arable land as England, all of moderate 
etevatiun, eo ridi in its alluvial plaiue as to be cropped ^irty or 
forty yean without manure, having abiiudauce of fine timber, a 
temperate climate, many large navigable rivers, a ready oom- 
muiiicalioii through Lake Erie with the north and east, and by 
ttu! Ohio with the sopth and west, aiid, lastly, abundance of 
coal in its eastern counties. - . ' 

1 am informed that, in the Leghuiing of the present year 
(184S), the foremost liatids of emigrants have ruached the Platte 
Rlveri a tributary of the Miseouri. This point is said to be. only 
h^fiway between tlie Atlantic and tlie Rocky Mouutains, and 
Am country tieyotid the present fiotilier is as fertile ae that already 
oooupied. l)a Tucquevilie caieuloted that along the hprdeti <h 
the United States, fitmi Lake Su|>erior to die Gulf of, Mexico, 
extendi^,a di^auee of more tliaa 1300 miles as the bird flies, 
the whites advanoe every year at a mean rate of seventeen miles; 
and ho truly akfortres that there te a gtaudeut and solemnity in 
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this gradual and continuous marclf of the European race towards 
the Rocky Hountaine, He compares it to “a deluge of men 
rising unabatedly, and duly driven onwards by the bond of 
God."* 

When coDvmsiDg with a New l^ngland frieifd on the progress 
of American population, I was surprised to leafo, as a statistical 
foot, tliat there are more whites n^w living in North America 
than all that have died there since the days of Columbus. It 
seems probable, moreover, that Ibe same remark may hold true 
for fifty years to come. Tlte census has been very carefully taken 
in tlie United States stnde ttie year 1800, and it apiiears that the 
natio of increase was 35 iier cent, for the first decennial periods, 
and tWt it gradually diminished to about 33 per cent, in the 
last. From tliese data Profiusor Tucker estimates that in tlte 
year 1850 tVe population will amount in round numbers to 23 
millions, in 1860 to 28 millions, in 1870 to 38 million^ in 
18^ to 50 millions, in 1890 to 63 millions, and in 1900 to 80 
millions. . 

The territory of the United Slates is said to amount to one- 
tenth, or at the utmost to one-eighth, of that colonised by S|)aiii 
on tlie Americoki contiuent. Yet in all the vast regiuns con¬ 
quered by Curtes and Pisorro there are cousideralily less than 
two millions of jieonie of European blood, so that they scarcely 
exceed in nuiir tier the p>ipuIatioir aoquireir in about half a cen¬ 
tury in Ohio, and fall mr short of it in wealth and civilization,— 
LyelV$ lyavela in JNorth America. 


Hurricatm on file Etiphrate$. —Plutardi, hi his * Life of 
Crassus,' says, “ As Crassus was taking his aniiy over at the 
Zeugma, many extraordinary claps of tliuij^er broke arouuil, 
and many iiosbes of lightning came right in trout of the army; 
and u wind^ mingled with cloud and hurricane, falling on the 
raft, broke up and crushed to pieces a hirge part of it—The spot 
also on which Crassus intended to encamp wits struck with two 
thuiiderbults. A horse, tielongiiig lu the general, which was caist- 
risoned in splendid style, violently dragged along tlie man who 
held the reins, and, plunging into the stream, disapfieared.” In 
ttie notes on tliis passage, jiut published in the tjewiiid Series of 
‘The Civil Ware of lluinet Select Lives of l’iutareli,witli Notes,’ 
hy Q. loiug, the editor adds“ Proloibly these great liiirricuiies 
are not uncommon on tiie Euphrates lu the year 1831 a gale 
jKut Colonel Chesiiey's * little vessel to the bottom of the river;' 
but a still greater calamity befel the Tigris steamer, in the Kii- 
plirati’s exiled itioii which was under flic command of. Colonel 
Chesney, in May, 1836. A little after one r.M. a storm appeared, 
bringing with it olonds of sand firum thcuvest-iiortli-wesl. The 
two steamboats, the Tigris and Eupliialus, were then passing over 
the rocks of Ei-Geria, which were deeply covered wilh water. 
The Euphrates was safely secured, but tlie Tigris, being directed 
against the bank, struck with great violence: the wind siuldetily 
veered round and drove tier how off; tliis rendered it quite im- 
lossible to_ secure the vessel to tiio bank, along which she was 
down rapidly by the heavy gusts; her head falling off into the 
stream os she (lasscd close to the Euphrates, which vessel liad 
heeii l^ed opportunely to avoid tlic concussion. The Tigris 
lieridied in tliis violent hurricane, and twenty men were lost in 
her. The storm lasted about eight minutes. Colonel Chesney 
escaped by swimming to the shore just before the vessel went 
dcfivn: he wae fortunate to take a direction whicli brought him 
to the land without having seen anything whatever to guide him 
tlitough the darkness worse than tliat of nigbt.' ' Fur on instant,' 
tiiyg Colonel Chesney,'after getting to Imid 1 saw the keel M 
the Tigris uppermost (near the stem) ; she went down bow fore- 
ittust,anil having struck the bottom in that pwition, she probably 
turned rouud on the bow as a pivot, and thus showed part of her 
keel fot ou instant at the other extieraity; but bet paddle-beams, 
floats, and parts of the sides were alMMy broken uji, and ac¬ 
tually floated ashore, so speedy and tervi^bod been tlie work of 
dtwtructiou.’ (^Letter from -Cnenel Chetney to SirJ. Jtobhmise, 
2Sih May, 1836 ; Auphratea' Erpedition Papers, printed by 
o^sr (jlhdhe Hpim cf Ciwimoas, lllk July, 1837.) %nmiomi« 
Marceulims speaks of a violent storm at Anatha (Auuali), ou the 
Euphrates, during the expedition of the Emperor Jnliaiu it 
blew down tlie tenb^ and stretched the soldiers on the ground.* 

* Democracy iu Ameriea, voL U. ch. x. sect. 4. 
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JEDBURGH ABBEY. 

'I'UE very picturesque and rural county of Roxbur|;h, 
in Scotland, possesses three of the most intcrestinj; 
ruins of its old ecclesiastical estahlislmjonts in the 
abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, and .Tedburgh. Of the first 
we have given a view in No. 79; of the last a view 
is given at the head of this article, and we arc about to 
add an accovint of it. 

The surface of the efiunty is hilly, approaching to 
mountainous: some of the heights, as Carter I'cUs, 
attaining an elevation of two thousand and twenty feet, 
and are used for sheep-walks, but the hills around Jed¬ 
burgh aro less lofty and well wooded. The country 
around is distinguished for its orctiards, and particu¬ 
larly for the production of apples and pears of great 
variety and excellence. The town of Jedburgh stands 
on the Jed Water, which flows into the TeViot, itself 
an affluent of the more important Tweed, in a small 
narrow valley formed by this stream. It is about forty- 
five miles from Edinburgh, and three hundred,and 
thirty-tliree from London. The abbey was on the 
south side of the town, on the west side of the Jed, near 
its junction with the Teviot, and was originally a large 
foundation, possessing the tithes of many of the adjoin¬ 
ing parishes, besides other estates, dt bad also two 
cells attached: one at Restenote, in Angusshirc, sur- 
rouiideA by a loch and approached by a drawbridge, 
.and here were kept the papers and valuables of the 
abbey; the other at Canobie, in Eskdale, Dumfries¬ 
shire. The revenues of the abbey, with its two 
dependent cells, at its dissolution, were estimated by 
Keith at 12741. The abbacy was converted into a tem¬ 
poral lordship in 1022. wnen Sir Andrew Ker, of 
rernchuTSt, ancestor of the Marquis of Lothian, was 
created Lord J^burgh by King James. ^ 

Roxburghshire, being on the borders, was ali^s a 
field of conflict for the neighbouring countries, and is 
studded all over with castles and peels, or fortified houses. 
Bede says that in the time of Cutbbert it was a part 
of Northumberland. Sir Walter Scott, in hia ‘ Border 
Antiquities,’ says—“ It became therefore the scene of 
5 many a sudden inroad and many a desperate conflict, 
according to the varying issue of which it was incor¬ 
porated with England or Scotland. These continued 
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incursions and sanguinary frays materially affected the 
welfare of Jedburgh Abbey, so tliat,in process of time, 
neither the condition of the house nor its funds were 
adequate to the lodging and laiaiiitenanqp of the canons. 
Edward I., who in thtamidSfaif conquest forgot not tho 
interests of religion, as they were then considered, sent 
several of these canons to difierent religious houses of 
tho same order in England, that they might be there 
inaiiitained till this house could be repaired and re¬ 
stored to better circumstances. There ^s still extant a 
work by which a canon named Ingmralh de Colonia 
was sent to the convent of Bridlington, in Yorkshire.” 
In one of these frays, ‘‘the battle of tlie Reidswire,” 
tho inhabitants of Jedburgh arc recorded in a ballad 
yet existing as having greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves— 

, “ The Kutherfootds, with great rendwii. 

Convoy'd the town of Jedburgh out.” 

They had a town-piper, who no doubt accompanied j 
and this relic of oliicu times was preserved by the 
borough to a recent period; Sir W. Scott, in his Intro¬ 
duction to the * Border Antiquities,’ recording the death 
of Robert Hastie, the last bolder of the office. 

Jedburgh is the capital of tlie county, and a market- 
town, with a ]iopulation, in burgh and parish, in 1811, 
of .'ll 16. It has several streets, and three bridges over 
tlie Jed, with a suburb on the east bank. The mlrket- 
placc is in the centre of the town, and the county-hall 
is adjacent. Near the southern end of the town is the 
county-prison, occupying the site of the ancient castle, 
and still bearing the name. There is a good deal of 
business done in the town; there is a monthly cattle- 
market and four horse and cattle fairs in the year, 
besides a'largc wool-fair, held at Rink, in a remote 
art of the pariah. It has also a disfiensary, a savings’ 
ank, and some public libraries, one comprehending a 
valuable and extensive collection of books. It is also 
the seat of a presbytery, of the circuit Court of Jus¬ 
ticiary, and of Justice of Peace, Sheriff and Smail- 
Dcbt Courts. The corporate body of the burgh con¬ 
sists of a provost, four bailies, dean of guild, and 
eighteen councillors, four of whom are chosen from 
the deacons of the eight incorporated trades. Tlie 
royal^ or jurisdiction extends only over a part of the 

VoL. XIV,—2 R 
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mrisli: it was anraewlmt enlarged for parliamentary 
pftrpoaes by the Reform Act. Tlie burgh unites with 
Haddington, North Berwick, Dunbar, and Duider to 
return a member.. 

The (late of the foundation of the abbey is not ex¬ 
actly known, but is supposed to have been in the first 
halt of the twelfth century, or a little earlier; but it 
was niu(;h indebted for its prosperity to that “sore 
saint” for the Scoilish crown, David I. It was pil¬ 
laged and burned by the Earl of Surrey, when he 
stormed Jedburgh, in 1.523, end again seriously da¬ 
maged by the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset), in ]r>45. Of tlie ruins of the abbey w'c 
give the following description from the ‘Statistical 
Account of Scotland—" This venerable structure 
stands on the declining bank of the river, which winds 
past its front, waslting some remnants of its out- 
W’orks. Tlie chapter-house, cloisters, and other ap¬ 
pendages have perished, ami nothing remains but the 
clinrch, wliicli, in the form of a cross, extends from 
east to west two hundred and thirty feet. The choir 
is much dilapidated, bearing marks of great antiquity, 
■file two iovver stories consist of massive pillars and 
semicircular andies, witii the diagonal or zigzag 
mouldings of Saxon Hrchitecturo, whilst the upper 
window's and some other parts are Gothic, ovidoiitly 
added at a more recent period. The north transept is 
entire, presenting traceried Gothic windows, especially 
one of great size and beauty. The south transept has 
disappeared. Above tlie intersections of the transepts 
witli the nave and choir, a large square tower rises on 
four pillars to the height pf a hundred feel, surmounted 
by a projecting* battlcmdht, and crowned with turrets 
and pinnacles. The nave, measuring one hundred 
and thirty fpet long, presents on each side three tiers 
of arches: tiie first, opening into the aisle, consists of 
pointed arches, deeply recessed and richly moulded, 
supported by elustered columns with sculptured capi¬ 
tals ; the sccoudyi which opened into the galleries, con¬ 
sists of beautifully moulded semicircular arches, willl 
two pointed arches inserted in earh ; and the third, of 
elegant pointed windows. The lofty western gable 
possesses a N(»rniaii door of uncommon beauty, the 
archway exhibiting a profusion of ornamented mould¬ 
ings, supported by slender pillars to the depth of seven 
feel and a half. Above it is a large window with, 
a semicircular arch, flanked by small blank pointed 
nrehes on long slender shafts, and this is sunnuuuted 
uy a beautiful St. Catherine’s wheel. On the south 
side of the choir there is a chapel, which was once ap- 
juopriated to the use of the grammar-school, and in 
which tlie poet Tliorason received his education.* 
But the chief object of arcliiteotural interest in this 
abbey is the Norman ^oor, which formed the soutlicrn 
entrance to the church from the cloisters. Tliis, for 
the etegaiifc of its workmanship and the symmetry of 
its proportions, is unrivalled in ti(X)tland. Its sculp¬ 
tured mouldings, springing from slender shafts, with 
capitals richly wreathed, c.xhil>it the representations 
of flowers, men, and t'arious animals, executed with 
surprising minuteness and delicacy.” 

The general appearance of the ruin is now grand, 
massive, and simple, and is in admirable aiccordance 
with the romantic valley in Which it is seated. Traces 
of the flames where they burst through the arciies are 
yet visible; but portions of the hutidiug have been 
destroyed, by those who should have felt a pride in 
their preservation, even since the spoliation of the 
Earl ot Hereford; two beautiful doors and several 
' atsle* having been demolished in comparatively recent 
times. A better taste however has now been disse- 
Uiinated, care is taken for its due conservation, and 
. !' 
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some essential repairs have lately been made. The 
foundations of the old building can yet be traced to a 
considerable distance, and the otd burial-ground at¬ 
tached to it was very extensive. 

In the parish, besides the castles of Branxholm, Jed¬ 
burgh, and Fer nchurst, and mafiy towers and peels, large 
caves were constructed at Hundalee, Lintalec, and 
Mossburnfurd, for the conttealmentof cattle and goods. 
Tlie one at Hundalee contains three apartments, a 
large centre one, with smaller ones on cacti side. That 
at Lintalec was in the face of the precipice, and is now 
inaccessible. 


• MISAPPLIED INGENUITY. 

Therb is a kind of labour in which men have been 
ever prone to indulge, whose essence set'ins to consist 
in doing things for tlic sake of the difficulty necessary 
to accomplish tliem ; and of which the service or plea¬ 
sure they can afford, when done, is in inverse propor¬ 
tion to Uie labou*r they hav« cost. 'This is a kind of 
employment by which men cheat themselves into a be¬ 
lief that they are really industrious, while tliey arc only 
consuming their time in laborious indolence. It has, 
no doubt, arisen from a desire to esc-ape from real in-, 
dustry, but so great have often been the ingenuity and 
labour necessary to effect their object, tliat they would 
seem to ^lave been of the class Butler 3 <eaks of, who 
“run aijay from death by dying.” This elaborate 
trifling has taken many shapes, and has been confined 
tone particular age or profession. In all countries 
and in all times, and among those wJio follow every 
calling, it lias been common. Passing by the more 
important affairs in which it has been exhibited, wc 
proceed to string together a very few out of the infinity 
of examples that might be collected of it. 

One of the most common inodes of thus misapiilying 
time aud skill has been in writing so minutely as to be 
as nearly invisibkf and as absolutely unreadable as 
possible. The Iliad, as Pliny mentions, was so written 
as to be contained within the compass of a nut-shell. A 
feat paralleled by that of an English penman in the 
reign of Elizabeth—and it is noticeable how curiously 
these kind of subtleties are repealed in different ages, 
often, of course, but nut always from mere imitation— 
who copied the whole Bible into a little book whicli 
could be enclosed in a walnut-shell no bigger than a 
hen’s egg. (D'lsraeli.) It is doubtful whether either 
of these surpasses another specimen of minute writing, 
described in* the newspapers a few years back as 
having been produced by a Welsh schoolmaster, who 
wrote, “ within the circumference of a penny-piece, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the .jos¬ 
tles’ Creed, and twenty-one Collects (from the F^ifth 
Sunday after Trinity, to the Twenty-fifth inclusive), 
his name, place of abode, day of the month, date of the 
year, and also a drawing of the Crucifixion, all per¬ 
fectly distinct.” Equally minute and equally absurd 
was that writing spoken of by A^ian—a distich in 
letters of gold, enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 
Tliis, too, has been equalled. Dr. Walsh, in hit ‘ Nar¬ 
rative of a Residence in Constantinople,’ says that one 
day an Arab called on him with a great curiosity. It 
was a grain of rice, but the doctor could discern noUiing 
rei^kablp about it, till the man produced a powerful 
maiPlfyingj-glaBs, when be perceived engraved upon it 
some beautiful Arabic characters, perfectly formed. It 
was a verse of the Koran, and consisted of several 
words. The Arab declared that his ancestor, who pre- 

i iared it, had been several veara occupied in his work, 
ie had brou^t it to the English ambassador to sell, 
but his excellency declined to give the price (about 
5000/.) demanded for it. Even tliis piece of handicraft 
has had its fellow. In one of the volumes of the Philo- 
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Bophical Transactions there is an account of a cherry¬ 
stone, which Dr. Oliver saw in 1687, whereon w«rc 
carved one hiindreo and twenty-four heads, and that 
with such disynctueas, that those belonging to popes, 
emperors, and kings could be readily distinguished, by 
ihcir different tiaras atfe crowns, witli the naked eye! 
This was so highly valued, that, on a dispute about its 
ownership, it became the object of a chancery suit. It 
was originally purchased in Prussia for 300/. 

The Greeks and Romans had other follies of a nearly 
similar kind. Poems were constructed by both nations, 
ill which a particular letU'r was omitted, sometimes 
one letter in one book or canto, and another tn the next, 
and sometimes whole books commenced with Uie fisst 
letters of each line alike. This fancy found abundant 
copyists two or three centuries back iii every country in 
Europe, and not least in our own. Aud about the 
same time a still more whimsical humour prevailed, 
also co]>icd from the ancients, of making the verses 
themselves assume different forms. 'Diore wore globes, 
crosses, stars; lUits, sciswirs, ladies^ slippers, lockets, 
gloves; the outward form often adumbrating the 
matter contained—as when drinking-songs took the 
shapes of flasks or glasses; love-ditties became por¬ 
traits of the fair ones praised; or, when a touch of 
sentiment wife inti^rmingled, ran>iiUo*true-love knots, 
bleeding hearts, and stolen ringlets. This fashion 
soon passed away, the only relic of it now ;^niaining 
being that of making iIk* first letters of ^le verses 
form an acrostic ; a species of invention we still occa¬ 
sionally meet with in albums and country news¬ 
papers. 

Rni the poets, though the most prominent, were not 
the only sinners. It would he invidious to dwell on 
the vain subtleties of more serious callings; but wc 
may remark, in passing, tliat even the pulpit was not 
free from straining after such quiddities; suinetinies 
shown in the choice of%n unmeaning text ; sometimes 
of a subject to all apiiearauc^ barren or iiiiractable ;> 
and still more frequently, iierhaps at a certain period, 
in “ exhausting” the subject chosen. There is a story 
told of a (jierman divine who announced his intention 
of expounding the book of Isaiah, aud spent twenty 
years on the first chapter of it. 'I’his may be taken, 
like all such stories, with some abatement, but tlicre 
was a time when English divines appeared inclined to 
emulate his skill. We shall only mention one instance, 
and that from the Rev. Henry Teonge, who in 1675 
left his rectory of Spernal, in Warwickslure, to become 
a naval chaplain. He duly notes in his Diary, that he 
commenced preaching on the plague of frogs when 
at Tripoli, and continued the course up the Mediter- ; 
ratiean and good part of the homeward voyage. Ho ! 
also made the opening of the Lord’s Prayer last hii»a 
considerabie part of one of his voyagesthe word ■ 
“ Our*' serving as the text for several sermons. His 
Diary frequently has the entry “preacht on the old ^ 
text,*’or “last on that text.” The sophisms of the later i 
Greeks, and the themes of the schoolmen in the middle { 
ages, however, surpass all else in the extravagance of the | 
subjects chosen, and it hardly surprises one to read that i 
some have absolutely evaporated in vain attempts to 
unravel them. The only people who have approached 
them are the Chinese, ana they, it must be confessed, 
have ever shown a considerable talent thaj; way^^ 

Yet if theschoohuen aud sophists must cl^i the' 
ire-eininericc in regard to the unprofftableneas of their 
abours, it is almost certain that they have been more 
than equalled in the puerility of them. We have heard 
of some who have set themselves the task of counting 
how many times the word tmd, or a particular letter, 
occurs in the Scriptures, which is worse than that often 
laughed at, of computing the number of words into 
which the alphabet is capable of being trarwposed. 
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If we bad not extended these illustrations already 
further than we intended, it would be easy to adddfce 
many other exaniples. The trifling of the learned 
would be a fertile ticld, but a thgrny one; and llie 
painters would supply us with an amusing variety, 
bomewhst more than half a century back there was a 
painter in London who obtained some popularity and 
more profit by teaching a “ new mode of painting.” 
His plan was to dash a number of colours at random 
on a prepared surface, and then arrange them into 
Bubh forms as their accidcutal combinations suggested. 
When a picture was shown to Michael Angelo with the 
information that it had been painted with the fingers 
instead of brushes, the great Florentine replied, “ the 
foolislt man had betler have used his bruslies”—au 
answer applicable to all such artists. It were best to 
be content with the plainest ways; the road to excel¬ 
lence is ever sufiiciently diliicult, without choosing the 
ploughed fields. • 

But we must break oS'. We have thrown together 
a few stray examples—it would be easy to inulliply 
them to any extent—as hints. Our object was to 
show how eutniiionly have ingenuity and talent been 
wasted in all ways and ages; aud we must not con¬ 
clude without adding that any one who will look 
around him will see sufficient proof that tlicy still con¬ 
tinue to be misapplied. It does not constantly occur 
that they are misapplied in so striking a tnaniier. 
Squarers of the circle and discoverers of the perpetual 
motion even are becoming exiinctvbut in the lesser 
matters of every-day life, and these are what are of 
most importance to all of us, how few are altogether 
blameless 1 But while perhaps we eiw hardly ex))ect 
quite to avoid the misapplication of time and talent to 
worthless objects, wc may at least refrain from doing 
so intentionally. If we cannot avoid doing foolish 
things, we need not tri/ to do them. We may as well 
choose something worth the labour while wc are about 
it. 

* The leisure which those who arc engaged in the 
business of life can obtain, is so little, that it is a pity 
to expend it on useless trifles. If our few stray mi¬ 
nutes arc to be employed pniductivcly, there must be 
an object for the mind to Jix its thoughts upon, and it 
may as well bo a serviceable one. In the interesting 
volumes on the ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- , 
culties’ many exaniples arc given of the successful 
cultivation of spare time, and it is certain that the 
briefest opportunities, regularly and diligently em¬ 
ployed, will ensure success in any reasonable pursuit. 

A further proof of this, of a kind quite opposite to those 
contained in that work, may be found in Nyren’s book 
on Cricketing. Mention is there made of a Hamp¬ 
shire shepherd who attained to extraordinary skill in 
bowling. His practice was, wTica tending tnc sheep, 
to set up a hurdle or two and a stick, and bowl 
away for hotirs together. The consequence w'as that 
he acquired almost unequalled skill as a bowler, but 
he could do nothing else—even at cricket. His slul- 
fulness all who Iw-vc played at cricket would admire, 
but who would nut regret that such a price ^should be 
paid for it? a pity he had not spent his hours on 
some more worthy ot>jcct!—but have wx no stick at 
H’hich wc are bowling ? 


How to print a Picture from the Print Die page or 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE ^ 
PAINTERS.-No. XLII. 

THE VENCTIAN PAINTEKS OP THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tintoretto,—Pai’i. Veuonkse. —Jacopo Bassano. 

Titia# was the Iasi proat name of the earlipT s<rhoolB 
of Italy—the last rcaily ijreat pahiler which she pro- 
ihiced. Aft«*r liim eauie many nh<» wore good artists, 
exeeilent artificers; httt, compared with the heaven- 
endowed creators in art—the iMjet-^iainteis who had 
gone before thtmi, they were mere mechanics the best 
of them. No more Raphaels, no more Titians, no 
more Michelangelos, before whom princes slood un¬ 
covered! but very good painters, bearing the same 
rt'lation to their wondrous predecessors that the poets, 
witm and plavwrightB of Queen Anne’s time bore to 
Shaimpere. There was, however, on intervening period 
between the disith of Titian and the foundation of 
the Carracci school, a sort of interregnum, during 
wliich the art of painting sank to the lowest depths of 
labnnred inanity ai»d inflated mannerism. In the 
middle of tlm si.\tecnth century Italy swarmed with 
painters: those go under the general name of the 
mamierisls, "because they all imitated .the manner of 


some one of the great niastcrs who had gone before 
them. There were imitators of Michael Angelo, of 
Rapiiacl, of Correggio:—Vasari and Bronzino, at 
Floi’ence; the Iw'o brothers Taddeo and Federigo 
Zuccaro, and the Cavalier d'Arpino, at Rome; Federigo 
Barroccio, of llrbitio; Luca Canibiasi, of Genoa; and 
hundreds of others, who covered with frescoes the 
walls of villas, palaces, churches, and produced some 
fine and valuable pictures, and many pleasing and 
graceful ones, and many more that were mere vapid 
or exaggerated repetitions of worn-out subjects. And 
patrons were not wanting, nor industry, nor science; 
notliirig but original and elevated feeling—“the in¬ 
spiration and the poet's dream.” 

But in the Venetian school still survived this inspira¬ 
tion, this vital and creative power, when it seemed extinct 
ever^here'besides. From 1540 to 1590 the Venetians 
were the only painters worthy the name in Italy. This 
arose from the elementary principle early infused into 
the Venetian artists—the principle of looking to Na¬ 
ture, and imitating her, instead of imitating others 
and one another. Thus ^ every man who looks to 
Nature looks at her through his own eyes, a certain 
degree of individuality was retained even in the decline 
of the art. There were some who tried to look at 
nature in the same point of view as Titian, and these 
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are generally included under the general denomina- ' 
tion of the School of Titian, tliough in fact he had no j 
school propcrlylso called. ^ { 

Moko.vb was a portrait painter who in some of his I 
heads equalled Titian. We have in England only one 
known picture by him, but it is a masterpiece—^the 
portrait of a Jesuit, in the gallery of the Duke of 
Sutherland, which for a long time wont by the name 
of Titian’s Schoolnuuiter: it represents a grave, acute 
looking man, holding a book in nis hand, which he has 
just closed; his finger is between the leavcs,^nd, lean¬ 
ing from his chair, he seems about to address you. 

Tlie very life is warm upon that lip, 

• The .nature of the eye has motion in't. 

And we are uwek’d by art!’ 

lioNiFAZio, who had studied under Palma and 
Titian, painted many pictures which are frequently 
attributed to both these masters. Sujterior to Boiii- 
fazio was Alkssamdho Bc^vicino, hf wlityn there are 
several exqtiisite pictures in the Milan Gallery. 

A M> UK \ ScH 1 ATONE, who8(‘ elegant pi< tures are oft on 
met with in collections, was a poor boy, who began the 
rvorld as an assistant mason and house-painter, and 
who became Oiu artist from iht^ lovt^ of art; but by 
some f"i;iiity. or’some quality of mind which we 
are wont to call a fatality, he remained always poor. 
ll(‘ painted numerous ])icturcs, which otfiers ob- 
taineil, and sold again for hipli prices, etirirhfcig thorn- 
selves at the expense of Ins toil of band and bead. 
At length he died, and in such wretidied tirenm- 
slatK:es that ho was buried by the charity of a lew 
friends. In general the Venetian painters were joyous 
beings; Scliiavono was a rare and melancholy excep¬ 
tion. Very different was tlie temper and the fate of 
I’aiis Bordioneof Treviso, a man without much genius, 
weak in drawing, capriaioiis or commonplace in inven¬ 
tion, vvithout fire or expression, but a divine colourist,J 
and stamping on his pictures his own buoyant, life-' 
enjoying nature ; in this he was like Titian, but utterly 
inferior in all other respects. Some of his portraits 
are very beautiful, particularly those of his women, 
which have been often mistaken for I’liiaii’s. 

The elder Palma is also considered as a scholar of 
'Pitian, tiiougb deriving as little from his personal in- 
sti uction as did Tintoretto, Hordoiie, and others of the 
school. The date of his birth has been rendered uri- 
eerlain by the mistakes of various authors, who con¬ 
founded the elder and the younger Palma; but it 
ap[)ears that he was born between 1500 and 1515. He 
resembled in his manner both Titian and Giorgione. 
In some pictures he has shown the dignity of Titian, 
in others a touch of the melancholy sentiment of Gior¬ 
gione. But not half the pictures attributed to Palma 
Vecchio are by him. We have not one in our National 
Gallery; and those at Hampton Gourt which arc 
attributed to him are not genuine—mere third-rate 
pictures of the Venetian school. This painter had 
throe daughters of remarkable beauty. Violante, the 
eldest and most beautiful, is said to have t>een 
loved by Titian, and to be the original of some of liis 
most exquisite female portraits. One called Flora, 
because she has flowers in her hand ; and another in 
the Pitti Pala<», in a rich dress. We have the three 
daugliters of Padma, painted by himself, ifi the Vienna 
gallery; one, a most lovely creature, with long light 
brown hair, and a violet in her bosom, is witlwut doubt 
Titian’s Violante. In the Dresden gallery arc the 
same three beautiful girls in one picture, the head in 
the centre being the ViolaHite. 

It remains to give some account of two really great 
men, who were contemporaries of Titian, but eoultf 
hardly be called bis rivals, his equals, or his imitators. 


They were both inferior to him, but original men in 
tbeir diiEFerent styles. ^ 

The first was Tintoretto, horn in 1512; his real name 
was Jacopo Robusti: his father was «, dyer (in Italian 
IVntore) ; hence he received in childhood the diminu¬ 
tive nickname tl 2^ntoreito, by which he is best known 
:o us. He began, like many other painters whose 
genius we have recorded, by drawing all kinds of 
objects and figures on the walls of his father’s house. 
Thq dyer^ being *a man of sense, did not attempt to 
oppose his Bon^ predilection for art, but procured for 
him the best instruction his means would allow, and 
even sent him to study under Titian. This did nut 
avail him much, for that most exeelleut painter was by 
no means a good instructor, and it is said that he be¬ 
came jealous of the progress of Tintoretto, or per¬ 
haps required more dcxiility: whatever might be the 
cause, he expelled him from his academy, saying some¬ 
what rashly, that “ he would never be anything but a 
dauber.” Tintoretto did not lose courage; he pur- 
sued his studies, and after a few years set up an aca¬ 
demy of his own, and on the wall of his paintitig-room 
he placed the following inscription, as being expressive 
if the principles he intended to follow: “ Jl discyno di 
Michel Agnoiu: U colorifo di Tkinno" (the drawing of 
Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian). Tin¬ 
toretto was a man of extraordinary talent, unequalled 
for the quickness of his invention and the facility and 
rapidity of his execution. It frequently happened that 
he would not give himself the trouble lo make any 
design or sketch for his picture, but composed as he 
went along, throwing his figures on the canvas and 
painting them in at once, with wonderful power and 
truth, considering the little time and pains they cost 
him: but this want of study was fatal to his real great¬ 
ness. He is the most unequal of painters. In his 
compositions we find often the grossest faults in close 
proximity with the highest beauty. Now lie would 
plaint a picture almost equal to Titian, then produce 
one so coarse and careless that it seemed to justify 
I’itian's expression of a “ dauber.” He abused his me- 
cliauical power by the utmost recklessuess of pencil; 
but tlien, again, liis w'onderful talent redeemed him, 
and he would enchant his fellow-citizens by the gran¬ 
deur, the dramatic vivacity, the gorgeous colours, and 
the luxuriant invention displayed in some of his vast 
cora^iositions. The larger the space he liad to fill., the 
more he semned at home; hia small pictures are 
seldom good. His portraits in general are magnifi¬ 
cent ; less refined and dignified Uiati those of Titian, 
less intellectual, but quite as full of life. 

Tintoretto painted an amazing number of pictures, 
and of anamazingsize—qncof them is seventy-four feet 
ill length and thirty feet in height. One edifice of his 
native city, the School of St. Rceli, contains fifty-seven 
large compositions, each containing many figuses tlie 
size of life. • The two most famous of hia pictures are 
--a Crucifixion, in whn h the Passion of our Saviour 
is represented like a vast theatrical scene, crowded 
with groups of'figures on foot, on horseback, ex¬ 
hibiting the greatest variety of inovcinent and expres¬ 
sion ; and a large picture, called the Miracle of St. 
Mark, ifi the Academy of Venice, of which Mr. Rogers 
possesses the first sketch:—a certain slave having be¬ 
come a Christian, and having persevered in paying his 
devotions at the shrine of St. Mark, is ctmdeinncd to 
the torture by his heathen lord; but just as he is 
botind and prostrate St. Moik descends from above lo 
aid hia votary; the executioner is seen raising the 
broken instruments of torture, and a crowd of people 
look on in various attitudes of wonder, pity, interest. 
Till* whole picture glows with colour and movement. 

In our National Gallery we have only one small un¬ 
important work by Tintoretto, but there are ten or 
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eleven iu the Royal Galleiies; he was a favourite 
fiainter of Charles I., who jliurchased many of his 
works from Venice, Two pictures, once really fine, 
which belonged to this king, are now at Hampton 
Court—Esther fainting before Abasucrua, and the 
Nine Muses. Tliey have suffered terribly from auda¬ 
cious restorers, but in this last picture the figure of 
the Muse on the right, turning her back, is in a grand 
style; not unworthy, in its lar^e, bold, yet graceful 
drawing, of the hand of Michael Angelo himself. In 
the same collection arc three; very fine portraits. • 
Tintoretto died in 15H8. His daughter, Marietta 
ilobusti, whose talent for painting was sedulously 
cultivated by her faliier, has left some excellent 
portraits; and in her own time obtained such celebrity 
that the kings of France and Spain invited her to tlieir 
courts with Uio most tempting offers of patronage, but 
she would never leave her father and her native 
Venice. 'She died at tlic age of thirty. 


C IIA UCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Clerk's Talk — cwitimed. 


And it so bcfel, that the Marquis longed in his heart 
to tempt his wife, in o^der to tost her steadiness of 
purpose; although he had tried her often enough be¬ 
fore, and found her ever good. So he 

wronfrht in this mann£re: 

He name a alune there at the lay. 

With ateriie face, and with full trunbled cheer, 

And taide thus“ Griuild’,” quoth he, " that day 
Tliat 1 you took out of your |Kior array, 

And put you iu estate of high uublesa. 

Ye lisvo it not forgotten, os 1 guess ? 

I say, (■risilde, this present dignity, 

111 which that 1 have put you, us I trow, 

Makuth yon not forgetful for to be; 
qbat I you took in poor estate full low. 

For any weal ye must yourselven know. 

Take heed of every word that 1 you say; 

There ii no wight tiiat lieareth it but we tway. 

Ye wot yourself well how that ye cainc here 
Into this house, it is not long ago; 

And though to me ye be right lief* ami dear, 

Unto my gentles yo bo u••tiling su : 

They say. to them it is great shame and woe 
For to be subjects, and be in survage 
To thee, that boni art of a small lui'age. 

And especially since thy daughter was born, have they 
spoken thus. I desire to live with them in rest and 
peace; I must tlicreforc deal with thy daughter for the 
best: not as I would, bat as my gentles desire. And 
yet, God knows, I am full loath to do this thing, nor 
will r without your assent. So now show ino the 
patience in your behaviour that you swore to me the 
day of our marriage.” 

VVhen she had heard all this, apQarcntl^ unmoved 
iu word, in cheer, or in countenance, site stud, 

“ Lonl, all liotli in yonr pleasance; 

My child and 1 witli hearty obeisance , 

lie yourcs all, and ye may save or spillf 
Your owru thing : workeih after your will. 

There may iiu thing, sh God my eoule save, 

Like untoj you that may diepleasen me j 
Ne 1 desiri nodiing fur to have, 

Ne deeade for to lose, save only yc: 

■nut will IS fai mine heart, and aye shall be ; 

No latiigtii of time nr death may this deface. 

Nor ebrngp my courage to another place.” 

* Pleasant, agreeahle. 

f Kill, destroy. t At^ iwito—be^jdcanoduido. 


The Marquis was glad of her answer, but seemed 
nqt so— 

All dreary was his cheer and bis lookbig; 

and when he had left the chamber, hi* privately told 
his purposes to a man, and srtit him to his wife. The 
man stalked into the chamber of Griselda, saying, 
“Madam, yc must forgive me; 1 only do that to which 
I am constrained; ye know well that lords’ behests 
must be fulfilled. I am commanded to take this child.” 
He then ceased, and seized the child in a rough manner, 
and appeared as though he would have slain it before 
he went ., Griselda must suffer all, consent to all. As 
a lamb, she sitteth still, and lets the cruel sergeant do 
iHiat he pleases. .Suspicious was the reputation of this 
man, suspicious-looking his face, suspicious his v'ords. 
Alas I her daughter that she so loved. She believed 
he would have slain it at once, but she neither wept 
nor sighed, coiifonuing lierself to the Marquis’s plea¬ 
sure. 

Dnt qt. the Kul to speakqn ahe heguJi, 

Ami ineekcly ilic to the sergeant prayed 
(•So as lie was a worthy gentleman) 

That site might kiss her child ere tliat it dryed ;* 

And in her boi'mcf this little child she laid 
With full sad face, and ’gou the cliild to bliss,^ 

And lulled it, aiM ufler 'gim it kis^. 

And thus she said iu ber benignf- voice, 

‘•Farewell, my child, I sliall tbec never si'e, 

11(0 since I have thee incuked with the cross, 

Of tliilkc father ylilesscd iiiay'st thuii be. 

That fur ns died upon a cross of tree. 

Thy Soule, little child, 1 him lictake, 

Fur this night shah thou diuii tor niy sake.” 

To a nurse in svich a case it had been Itard to sec this 
pitiable little creature; well then might a mother cry, 
alas! But su steadfast was Griselda, that she cndm*eii 
all adversity, and said meekly to the sergeant— 

“ Have here again your little younge maid. 

Go now, and do your lord’s will. And one thing I 
would pray of your grace, unless my lord forbitl it. 
Bury this little body in some place where neither birds 
iior bt'asts may tear it.” But no satisfaction would he 
give her, but took the child and went his tvay. 

The sergeant told his lord all Griselda’s words and 
behaviour, and presenled him with his daughter. 
Somewhat this lord was touched with pity, but never¬ 
theless he held to his purpose. So he directed the 
child to be so/tly and warmly wrapped. 

With ollc circumstance* tenderly, 

and taken to Bologna, unto his sister, the Countess 
of Pavia, whom he besought to foster the child in all 
gentleness. And whose child it was, lie bade her con¬ 
ceal from every one. The sergeant also was told to let 
no m&ii know, upon pain of his head, the object of his 
journey, or the jilace he came from, or the place he 
was sent to. The Marquis now goes to Griwlda, in 
order t^t he might see by her air and countenance, 
and words, if she were changed; but he found her 
ever the same, at once steadfast and kind : 

A* glail, os bumble, u* liuiy in aervlce, 

And eke iu love, as she was want to be, 

Was she to him, iu every maumer wise; 

Nor of her daughter not a word spake she; 

No accident for no adversity 

Was seen in her, ne never her daughter’s name, 

Ne nevened} she for earnest or fur game. 

Thus passed on four years, when Griselda had another 
child, a boy, 

Full gracious and fait for to behold, 
and the Marquis and the whole country were iu great 
* Died, t Lap. { Hies*. § Named. 
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joy and thankfulness to God. When the child was 
two years old, and had left its nurse, the Marquis 
azain felt a desire to*tempt his wife. Most needless 
was it; * , 

But walded men ne connen* no meaefire 
AVIieti that they find 9 {Mtieiit ctf^ture. 

“ Wife,” quoth the Marquis, “ ye have hoard, ere this, 
my |ioo]de bear sadly our marriage. Now, s nee my 
son is born, it is worse than ever. The murmur de- 
stroycth my heart. They now say— 

“ • When Waller ii agone, ^ 

Then ehall the blond of Jauicle eucceeil. 

And be our lord, for other have we none.’ • 

^Such wordee *ay my people, it is no dri-dc: 

Well oui;ht I of such mu>inur taken heed, 

For certainly 1 dread all such sentence, 

Tlioiigh they not plainen in my audieuev. 

I woiihle live in peace if that I might j 
Wherefore 1 am disposed utterly, • ^ 

As 1 his sister served ere tiy night, 

Uigbt so think 1 to serve liirn privily. 

Tills warn 1 you, that ye not suddenly 
Out of yourself for no woe should outraief, 

Be patVeqt, and tiiereof 1 yon pray.” 

“I i.'ve,” quotfi she, “said thus, and ever shall— 

] w'i! no tiling, ne ii'ill | no tiling certain. 

Blit as you list: not grievrthjj me at all, • 

Thmigh that my daughter anil my sou be slaifl, 

At your cummandemeiit; that U to sain, 

I have nut had no port of children twain. 

But first sickness, and after woo and pain. 

Ye lie my lord, docih with your owen thiil^ 

Bight as you list, usketh no rede || of me; 

For us 1 left at liome all my clothing 

Wlieii I came first to you, right so (quetli slie), 

Left 1 my will, aiidsall my liiierty, 

And took your clothing; wherefore 1 you pray, 

Do your jileosance, I will your lust obey. ' 

* connen —Know wot. 

f Be outrageous, burst out in sudileu grief. 

J That is to say, I do not at present—I never shall—will 
anything hut what you please. 

\ Tliis roust nut be understood to mean more than that Griselda, 
in the height of her sublime devotion to what she lielieves to be 
her duty, desires to avert from her lord even the reflection of her 
sorrows. Whatahercallyaufleiswefeelbutlooacutely. Chaucer's 
wonderful art, while ajqiarenlly making no attempt to show ttie 
state of Griselda's real feelings, is in truth coifttaiitly revealing 
to ns depth beneath depth of the heart of the divine woman who 
is the subject of hut jioem. And we may here odd to this note a 
few words upon the iiatute of Griselda's sentiment of duty. This 
is a compound of various and most potential elements. It is 
not merely that Griselda has sworn to obey the Murnuis—tlfht 
gratitude for her elevation has strengthened the bond or tliat%ath 
—or that she loves him most devotedlyit is alto tliat he it her 
feudal lord, acknowledged master of the lives and fortunes of 
his vassals, who have been taught from earliest childhood to 
render both luigrudgingly whenever he required them. This is 
ill tnith the material liase of the poem—Hie circumstance that, 
taken in connection with her oath and the demands of gratitude 
upon her, os well as with her Iioundless love for her imsband, 
makes all Griselda's sacriflees natural in the commonest sense of 
the word. But whilst thus liased, the poefn has a higher scope— 
appeals to an infinitely uobler nature. The story of Griselda is 
the embodiment of the s^iirit which eighteen haadreil years ago 
shone through the words and acts of Him who died tipoii the cross, 
saying, “ Forgive them j they know not what they ife ;** and which 
tor cigiiteeii hundred or eighteen timet eighteen hundred years to 
come, can alone, by its diffusion through all hearts and inititn* 
tioiis, redeem or preserve the world from the “thousand iUt" it 
has lieen heir to. Upon tii^altar of Lovs the poem of the 
Clerk's Taie remains through all time an oflTering of unapproach¬ 
able value. 

II Counsel. 
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And certainly, if I had prescience to know your 
will ere ye told it to me, I would do it. If I knew 
thai my death would relieve you, I would right gla#iy 
die. Ileath may not make comparison with your love.” 
When the Marquis saw the constatK^ of liis wife, be 
caat down bh eyes, wondering; and with a pleased 
heart, hut a droiry countenance, went forth. The 
sergeant then came to Griselda, and took away her son, 
that was so full of beauty, but—ever the same^he 
remained patienL Only, she prayed the sergeaut, 

• , if that he might. 

Her little son he would in eorthe grave, 

His tender limbes, delicate to sight, 

From foules * aud from beastes for to save. 

But she none answer of him mighte have: 

He went his way os he no thing ne rougiit,f 
But to Bologn' he tenderly it brought. 

The Marquis well knew that next to himself Griselda 
loved her children, but still no change appeared in her 
behaviour; and indeed, if it wore possible, she w'as, as 
she grew older, only the more true in her love to him. 
And yet although the slander spread far and wide that 
he had murdered the children, and though the people 
began to hate him, yet he would not cease his cruel 
purpose; he was still determined to tempt his wife. 

[To be continued.] 

ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 

(from the Ufe of Vt. Inhn Colet, in Csbinet Portislt BsUciy, vol. fi.) 
Therk had been in very early times a school con¬ 
nected with the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, as there 
were with most of the other principqj. churches and 
monasteries throughout the kingdom. But, like many 
of the other better parts of the Homish system, this 
seminary, in Colet’s days, appears to have fallen into 
complete decay, and to have subsisted, if at all, in little 
more than in name and form. His own iuslitution, 
which entirely superseded it, was founded by him, 
%baut nine years before liis death, and its settlement 
and superintendence principally occupied the re¬ 
mainder of his life. The best account of how he pro¬ 
ceeded is that given by Erasmus, w-ho says, “Upon the 
death of his father, when by right of inheritance he 
was possessed of a good sum of money, lest the keep¬ 
ing of it should corrupt bis mind, and turn it too much 
toward the world, he laid out a great part of it in 
building a new school in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
dedicated to the child Jesus, a magnificent fabric, to 
which he added two dwelling-houses for the two seve¬ 
ral masters; and to them lie allotted ample salaries, 
that they might teach a certain number of boys free 
and for the sake of charity. He divided the school 
into four apartments. The first, namely, the porch 
and entrance, is for catccliumetis, or the children to he 
instructed in the principles of religiou, where no child 
is to be adnptted but what can read and wriii? The 
second apartment is for the lower boys, to be taught by 
the second master or usher; the third for the upper 
forms, under thqhead master; which two parts of the 
school are divided by a curtain,* to be drawn at plea¬ 
sure .The fourth or last apartment is a little 

chapel fpT divine service. The school has no corners 
or hiding-places; nothing like a cell or closet. The 
boys have their distinct forms or benches, one above 
another. Every form holds sixteen; and he that is 
head or captain of each form has a little kind of desk, 
by way of pre-eminence. They are not to admit all 
boys, of course ; but to choose them according to their 
parts and capacities. Their wise and sagacious founder 

.after he bad finished all, left the perpetual 

care and oversight of the estate, and government of it, 

* Birds. f Had no pity or riftlu 
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not to the cler^, not to the hishoiv not to the dhapter, 
nor to any minister at court; but amongst the 
sfi? 4 'ried laymen, to Uie Company of Mercers, men of 
probity and reputation. Ana when lie was asked the 
reason of so committing this trust, he answered to this 
effect :~that there was no absolute certainty in human 
affairs; but, for bis part, he found less corruption in 
such a body of citizens titan in any other order or 
degree of mankind.'** 

But the nature of the original establishment, and 
also some points in the character of Iflbe founder, will 
be best illustrated by a few extracts from the statutes, 
as drawn up by Colet himself. They are dated the 
ISth of June, 1518. 

The school is described as founded “ in the honour 
of Christ Jesu in pumiia, and of his blessed moder 
Mary.” The high or head master is directed to be “ a 
man wliolc in body, honest and virtuous, and learned 
in good and clean IiAtin literature, and also in Greek, i 
if such may be gotten a wedded man, a single man, or | 
a priest that haUi no benefice with cure, nor service 
that may let the duo business in the school.” liis 
wages are appointed to be ” a mark a week, and a 
livery gown oi four nobles, delivered in clotli.” ! 

The number of children received in the school is di¬ 
rected to be a hundred and fifty-three (in allusion, it is 
supposed, to the number of fish taken by St. Peter, as 
recorded by the evangelist .lohn, chapter xxi. verse 2), 
“ of all nations ami countries inditferentlv.” One of 
the rules with regard to the scholars is, that “in the 
school, in no time in the year, they shall use tallow 
candle in no wise, but a lonely wax candle, at the costs 
of their friends.” Colet, though he liaied show and 
luxury, was a great lover of cleanliness; he dressed 
only in black, while many of the other clergy of his 
degree arrayed thcmaelves in purple; but he was 
always remarkable for the neatness of his attire, and 
also lor the good condition and order of hia house and 
everything shout him. Other rules which he Jays 
j^t^n for tho boys are the following:—“ Also 1 will, 
bring no meat, nor drink, nor bottle, nor use in 
t^te sclwo) no breal^asts nor drinkings in the time of 
laming in no wise; if they need drink, let them be 
pfovidra in somenther place. 1 will they use no cock- 
fighting, nor riding about of victory, nor disputing at 
St. Barthhloinew, wliioh is but foolish babbling and 
loss of time, 1 will also that they shall have no reme¬ 
dies [that is, holidays]. If the master granteth any re¬ 
medies, he shall forfeit 4fl«. iotiens quotieast [for every 
tipie], except the king, or an archbishop, or a bislion 

8 reseat in his own person in tlm school desire it. All 
lose children shall jpvery CHildfcimas-day come to Paul’s 
ishorch and hoar the Child Bishop Sermon; and after 
bp at the High Mass; and each of them offer a penny to 
the Child Bishop; ana with them the masters and sur¬ 
veyors of Urn scnoolJ’ This festival of the Boy Bishop 
is remsirked as almost the only popish observance at¬ 
tendance uimn which the jdean enjoined upon those 
educated at hisuchool. , , 

Some instructions atf gtveft^ to what should he 
taught and what books should hfe road in the scliool. 
Generally it is explained that the purpoM of the semi- 
naiy is to afford instruction bpth in .tafin arid Greek. 
Wt always as far as possible in oonnexisn with Chris¬ 
tian truth. He reoommends, %rcfo!re, that Lactan- 
tiua Prudentius. and other OJiristian afithoni who wrote 
in Latin be used; but at the fouu? time be wholly 
hani^ea and excludes, along with evei^thing immoral, 
whatever oorruptiou or adulteration of “ tlie lat<*r 
blind world brought in," which,” he facctuHisly adds, 
f m(m JI!dSN»r twy be cidled Wotterature than liiera- 

twtf-f' iv, 

« ’En^dsted in lift by Kniglit, pp. tlO-113. 


Finally,' Colet shows his good sense in a very 
unusual provision with which he concludes, under tlfe 
title of “ Liberty to declare the Statutes.'* Notwith¬ 
standing all that he has laid down under previous 
heads, “ yet because,” as he well sayr, “ in time to 
come many things may and shj^ll survive and grow, by 
many occasions and causes which at the making of this 
book was not possible to come to mind,’* he leaves 
entire liberty to tlie Corajiany of Mercers, to whom he 
had intrusted the government of the institution, ” m 
add and diminish of this book, and to supply in it every 
default; and also to declare in it every obscurity and 
darkness, as time and place and just occasion shall 
require.” 

"Oolet's first head master was William Lilly, the 
principal author of the Latin Grammar which ,gocs 
under hia namoi lie had visited not only Italy, but 
Rhodes, to acquire and perfect hiuisclf in the Greek 
language, which he is said to have been the first 
person who taught at Oxford, at least after file revival 
of letters. Ho v.'as a niairied mag with many chil¬ 
dren ; and' he lived and' presided over St. Paul’s 
Bcliool till the year 1522, when he was carried off by 
the plague. 

Colut’s allowance to his head master of a mark 
(13«. 4rf.) a week, with two houses (one attached to the 
school; the otlnft, as'an occasional -country retreat, at 
SU'piicy), was a liberal provision accorJing to the 
value of«inoney at that day. The revenues of tlic 
school, however, derived from land, have of course 
since greatly increased: they amounted, as tJolet 
calculated them, to about 120/., and arc understood to 
be now nearly 6000/. The estates lie chi»fly,in Buck¬ 
inghamshire. f 
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in CineikniiH .—'flHs pofk aristocracy of Ciiicinoati does 
not mean those innuniprabte pigs which walk at large about the 
streets, os if they owned the town, but a class of rich merchanU, 
who have made tlieir fortunes by killing ammally, salting, and 
exiiorting, about 200,000 swine. There are, besides these, other 
wealthy proprietors, who liave speculated successfully in land, 
which often rises rapidly in value as tl»e initiation increases. 
Til* geneid civilization and refinement of the citizens is far 
greater than might liare been looked for nr a state fimnded so 
recently, nwiug to the gnat number of femiKes which have come 
.directly front tlie bigMy educated part of New England, and 
have sntled heie. As to the ftee hogs belbre meutioned, which 
■roam about the handsome streets, tliey belong to no one in par¬ 
ticular, and any cifizeu is at liberty to trite them up, hitten, and 
kill diem. When they increase too Ast, the town council inter- 
feres, and sells off some of their number. It is a fkvoutite 
amusement of tlie boysta ride upon the pigs, and we were shown 
one sAgBcioiw old hug, who was in the iiAit of lying down ea 
soon as a faoy'came in sight.—Jiye/fa fi-aveb in North America. 
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[Outhi^l of St. Asajph, fho aoiiSi'sart ] 

CATHEDRAI, OF ST. ASAPH. I tw® 


'I'liK cily of St. Aaapli, like that of Llandaf, is hardly 
moic tlian a villaRO. Tbo name of thi» township » 
Biynpolyn, and, arcordin^ to the census of 1841, it 
coiilains one hundted and eighty-iwo houses, and 
seven hundred and eifihty-two inhabitantB. It is situ- 


two mika distant, was in a solititry mural distriett where 
its canons were neither protectea by feniScations ttor 
bad the comfort of the society of neighbtthrt^ but Were 
exposed, together with the body of their glorious Saint, 
Asaph, to the continual ifteursionw o^ robber# 5 and. 
that the plare was altogether Ml^ect to so many m«on- 
venientes, that even on iho most solenih festivals the 


dted near the wostersv extremity oi Flintshiie, in dignitaries of the church had no audient». hut spake 
Wales, on <he slofie of a sn all hill between the rivers to the very stones. Eitfcer th^ deatii Of the Pope or 
Klwy to the west and Clwyd to tbo east. The Elwy > itlie eircttlar letter of the Arehbisbon of Canterheigr 
tails into the Clu'yd a little farther down the vale of exhorting the btahop and caritms to rebilUd their 
(llwvd. St. Asanh was foruicrlv called JUan Elwy, chiireli, prevented the removal ef the see. Edward 


(llwyd. St. Asaph was formerly called JUan Elwy, chpreh, prevented the removal ef the see. 

‘ the chureli 011 the Elwy.' ' assembled a parliament at lUlddian in 1283, at 

The cathedral of St. Asaph Crowns the iuinniit of art act for regulation of Wales, sshiohlkci 
the hill, south of the city, and is swrreuftded 1 by a Statute of Rpsdian. , ’ 

church-yard sufBeieDtIy large to afford a good tdew of The cathedral itasrebuiU in 1284 *, hut m H 
the church on both sides. ’ . burnt by Owen Glonilwr, togblher Urith the 

The foundation of the seo, wldcb is undwthlbdly of Palace and thoehouses of canons, for whirl 
p-cat antiquity, is attributed to Eentigprn, who, having nis excuse was, that Trevor the bnhop iikd 
been driven fiom his bishopric at GlaMOW. ahdUt the from Richatd If., by whom he had been prefe 
year&lS, fled to Wale^ wVre the Pimoe'df Wales had become an adherent of HulirtghrOk^. 
assigned him a aituation far the establishment of a The cathedral appears to have romSirtM ig < 
monastery near the river ElWy, and where ho erected slate, with only the walls standing, till the 
an episcopal see, over which he presided fill the year Bishop .Redman, who was copseorated in 
when he was recalled to Scotland. The number repairewthe walls, put on a noiw roof, made a 


lie biahop and caritms to rebuild their 
vented the removal of the see. Edward 
parliament St Ruddian in 1283, and nasied 


The cathedral Wasrebuilt in 1284 *, but in ldin2 ft wiw 
burnt by Owen Glonilwr, togblher with the bfshopV 

E alace and thoehouses of canons, for which outri^ 
is excuse was, that Trevdr the bishop likd revidled 
from Richatd If., by whom he hod been preferred, and 
bad become an adherent of BulirtghrOk^. 

The cathedral appears to have romairtM ig aruhtons 
State, with only tnc walls standing, till the time of 


ed slate, with only the walls standing, till the time of 
episcopal see, over which lie presided till the year Bishop.Redman, who was copseorated in 1472; he 
1 , when he was recalled to Scotland. The number repairewthe walls, put on a naW roof, made a new esart 
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great reputation for sanctity t'ul his death in 896,1 structed the bridge over 
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mouth was consecrated as bishop q^f Sb Asaph Febru¬ 
ary 24,1152. The cathedral was ^rat to the ^und 
in 1282 during the war between Emswrd and 
the Welsh. Edward, after tlie oonquM 'rtf Ws^ 
wished to remove the see from St. AsApff to Riiddiasi, 
where he had built a town and a stmig 'akStie, the 
mins of which yet remain. There is eitont p totter 
in Latin, written in 1283, from Edward to the Pope, 
Martin IV., itt tyhidh h«%tate 8 , that he hi|4 lately Isiblt 
a town at Ruddlan, in a convenient and fate sitd^n. 


» sold to the 
hasp Barrote, 
isiated to Sti 


Aiiph 
aistoi, t 


a town at Ruddlan, in a convenient artd fate si^tioa, ] Blah's, choir without aistos, trfrtsep' 
to which there was great resort of the Wehn ahd Ertg-i tower. It is rttie of ^ smmlest of 
liah people; that the cathedral of St. Asaph, abodtl Its dimaamimsareas Mows 
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ita. and central 
our cathedrsla. 




ItoUitlittKti), l!rom««aito wiMt * , . ItT* 

^^^igtbftomthe waptdMrtOloXbfkll' « • 8i 

of ^le oboir. ,94 

ttugtti of tbe tWM(|i|rti, fenon n«f|i Ooolb • ltOK< 
IbeadthofflieiiiCTaaitdMiiiUit* , j • .99 

liiMddi of fbe ehbii^ , . , * . <32 

Height «r (bo to o^UAg . 00 

Ilo^ht of (bo JdQon j^vetuori; to bOtibw « 40 

BModthoftbotrotfiopt* .... 39 

Height of ^OOttttolwwor ...» 33 

WSutb of (bo to*«, 34 17 SO foot, * 

‘ Tho redj^lvo l«tigtb* of tlje Biv 4 und ‘choir differ 
oonhidetftbw front thaw givgn hy Brovlw Willi*, ih hi* 
^ Kiitoi 7 of the Chwch ood 0iece»e of St, A»apo»* Mid 
fhr du* rea«on» that in ISSS, the emkce helotr the oen< 
tm tower w«s oddetl to the lenetb Of t)>e choir* tad 
ooneequeittly dedooted from that of-the nave. 

Ihe nove end trenaepts are fbr the movHXtrt of the 
orchitacturo called Decorated Eoglttb, The window 
in the west froal is an elegant cnmpaaltion in this 
style, divided into six lights with rich tracery, The 
tnoulding* of tbe west docnr are pktn, and of a^ earlier 
gtyle. The aide windows 4riiicli light the aisles have 
pointed arches and tracery, hot the clereatury windows 
shove, which light the nave, ate square, with come re¬ 
mains of ancient tracbi y. The hutti esses are few, but 
beldi Besides the west door, there are side doom, one 
into the sontli aisle and another into tbe nortli awlo. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by four pillaia on 
each side, about four feet and a half in diameter at the 
base, besides two pilasters in tbe wall of the west 
end. 

The arches which support the tower spring from 
lonr pillars five foet and a half in diameter at the base, 
tbe two WCslcrn isolstcd, the two eastern forming por¬ 
tions of the choir and transepts. The windows of the 
transepts are of decorated architcctnie,but the trace] y 
is not rich. The tower is sqnsrc and eipbattled. The 
view from the top is very fine, embracing the whole 
sweep ol tbe beautiful vafe of Clwyd, the moantami,, 
and the Irish sea. 

The choir was almost rebuilt by the dean and chapter 
about VSTO, apparently in imitation of tbe ancient 
arOhitocture, bnt with little success. The great east 
window bM niobably not been altered it is a fine 

J iiece of worJt, twenty-seven test high and eighteen 
cel wide, mwlelled after the east window ofTintern 
Abia‘Yi about 1806 it was filled with stained glass by 

H lota Md* t.^ IHAAIW Cibl* Ml* >4 jwlkakVM 


the Qlrilop ibiffh m 1E%« aamfage »ef 
annuiM Fiwehnh df the .two bimprien, is estimabed at 
98881, The foitun hnhual itmoHnb «f (mn uaUed sea is 
fixed at fianX, { w^ odneeqhsiiititjik b« a surplus 
el ltl8Sh,'atid m «a onlep in Mnatfil of the 1:9th of 
Dsoeihb^^fi^ a filled wnnitiu t«y»wint «f 47h6f. is 
to be paid Out of'the bnHea see into tbe hands of the 
filcpllwjasiicdl CominSssiohers. The nwinher of beno- 
fbn in the bhiho]mc''6f $t. ^tdph is one hundred and 


tnnnuiKwnt erected to Bidiop i^hipltwj tt i* a full- 
length figure, of white (natble) seated, |a hte efdsoops] 
rttb^ ITwiw ia also a sotafewbw ilea'll teonbuaiait t» 
thf Bietnory of ^IsWp l4irt»Ote. 8lihopBar«rif*#ho 
died w ,hts a E^atpent in th^ ehttrchysijr*^, near 

IhewMftdooiv, 

tho.Mseaa il 5b. 4»aph comprehetHhi puiSjOf 
)P«abighw4i) J^ntgommy^re. Cternsrironahuw] 
'‘feriou«hi&re> hlmtunre, and Shropshire. By tbe 
tv, nail. 77, the hishopi^«f 


ttbaticeUor, three oanons, seven cursal canons, tour 
ti^or canons, hesides an organiat, six chomteis, and 
other ojGcOra 

The parish chnrch of St Asaph is in the town, about 
one hundred and fifty yards fiom the caihedial. It is 
a small building Witbont a steeple. 

With St. Asaph We conclude onr accounti of the 
cathodr^s oi' England and Wales, all of which we have 
now described, except that of tbe recently created see 
of Ilipoit, and of the priMpcciivc see of Manchester. 
For tho convenience of those who may wish to refer 
to tliesc accounts and views, we give a«hst of tiiem, 
with references t6 the'number and {age of tbe Penny 
Magazine in which they are contained;— 


rebujlt about the same tune. The bisliopb palace is 
about one bnudred and fifiy yards south-west from the 
UatlWldral, with Rardens and mrhards which atOom the 
dhUicfiiyard wall; the d^vnery is about eight Aundrod 
yard|,WMt fiom the cathedral, on thcpihcr aide of the 
Elwy, Whe cabou*’ houses, destroyed by Glcodwr, have 
ncvar'beptt reiiuilt. « 

Ine caUvettnl ts remarkably poar in tnonumenlal 
atiiiquitite. The only ancient monumcot worth aouoe 
is an effigy of a bishop, wlim wlihn Warner was there 
in August, 1798. had been raited from his recumbent 
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llMJB. 

DAtgor . 


• 


806 

409 

Biistol . 
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b29 

85 

Canterbury 
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Ui 

73 

Carlisle > 


• 

« 

824 

41 

(■heiter • 


• 


800 

3cr> 

Chichester 



• 

8U 

473 

Dniham 


• 

• 

74 

190 

Ely . 



• 

14J 

215 

Exeter . 


• 


132 

J37 

Gloucester 
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A 

838 

10! 

HersAwd 




819 

1 

Lichbeld 


• 


hi 

97 

liineolit. 




65 

1.32 

Llandaf. 


« 


851 

2S4 

Ninwicb 


« 

• 

1H.3 

129 

Oxftird . 




844 

201 

Peterborough 


• 


71 

177 

KnrhcDtw 




07 

388 

Salisbury 

St, David's 



• 

78 

233 


• 

• 

809 

433 

St. Paul's 


• 

e 

133 

161 

Wells . 


• 

• 

103 

433 

Wiiicldhttr 


• 


90 

333 

Wurceslet 


• 

• 

M7 

S38 

Vmk . 


• 

a 

W 

33 


iBHok-v<uhit^,-^A lady, residing in Kmt, lias been ablr ft’Cm 
bn own I'acolleotum to famish tlie Ibllowing aocount of ftneh- 
wiuittbia, in illushwition of a iMUsoge In Shalurpeie's ' Mmy Wives 
of Wuidsor,' where FaUtofF isput into the basket and tbiown into 
tbe Thameswo preserve the lady's own words, Bnrk-wnshing 
was not aa everyday mothod of washing linen, tieltiior does it 
mean wadiinr in the nv«r. In Dr. Itdwatd Muwood’s edition 
of Bailey's Diotiousry, unbllshed in 1790, is '*Suck’*--a lye 


'^hitslius'’ at Dstohet Mead were probably peiSOus to wbOin 
linen was seta to he wotbed in that tnantier, fiom the Town of 
Windsorf My reddenoe i* an old-fasbioiied country himse 
Whioh has heeg in the possessioB of the same Yattily 9>r many 
gswratioos^M I oan retnemher witnessing, when a little ChfiJ, 
many usages of tbe 4den thne,'’* estaUlistwd by my (Wrefatlim, 
mlmgSgotefiwdiTtnfShaks^rt. it te more thimihrty years 
eiuee I saw the moo^ <1 Buch-wadiiog. My gwudAtlier then 
possessed this Old plane] at that time a widower: be had lieen 
very fond «f his wifok am aAw lat deoewNi wohtd suttcely allow 
of ai{y fetmiters to be dhterhed, and was paKhtular that every- 
telng shotdd hr fit As mine manner u wIiyo ahe lived— 
wy weiw*o wid}* hn retained ffihtild lewnutb but death came 


e 
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WM ttoirttni^ 


yd^ ixtoiied «hllt._.- - .. 

ttfikinjtoiytt }r ftthgifai qwii): 

were iwevvwitniiiH^ Mweri^ « n> 

d» *i>*i«ir nMtwjfc^wJM w»>i;*ii^ (‘Wf to te 

p^rlAeil %m p»t Ktto a IprM tuli^ 

» oriuUa>alwi^ tMik«t«*«cime win ihn.tiitm pm 

whicb WAi WMd »4>od atbift, wkb aMIjite «C iMC^Ab 
meilowe. M{)«wpit,««d W^k>~bQU{iegVniieri<^]Mit^ut^ 
alt thM.wbtcli draineit fliroi^ thli b4^M(a<frrn|t*^ WUmj 
iipmt Ihf linen bepcaih. T%irwi|e W>^teA: MrttMl dMi, f|ii» 
Jineo laiikfnf ott the white>-it WM men t«k«i <mt «|id Wiamd ih 
ftp nrattl v«if, ^Uti* nrooewmade' ^ Jiinn vergr ]bn» 

1*«!;p retniiMli Hn> Pm<l| limt ‘i it U whiCiiin tieoer ond ad^tm 
the bucket (into «bieh eha inducpe FaiebUf to gtf} to bo canied 
‘'Mifitwereg^nittobu^ngs'’And FotdoiMtable wiHb **Bo* 
hold what HoniKt eladyt you tend Agth a b]aac)|diig«” tifwf 
ihing used oit the occBswie of a faUfcdtiiiMrorail iteowaHif on k 
laisp ecdlc, when it le remetftbeipd the fioet) had Keen parity 
eiiffioietit lor a faiailr duiing die wint«r> ahiH^gh thpie oeiisiuly 
were email purittcatmra in theaiaier>ni->—efmeeOtaiently the hoeh- 
iieekpt wae Jaige enottgii to leoeive Ihletatf, and the pole (oowt- 
(tuC^ strong enough to boar hie weSglit eevOral ttiile*} thia ooald 
not have b^i the case hOd Mn. Ford'* WMbing been of the utnal 
kind. The contenta of the baiket being turned hito the liveTi in* 
atrad of being left at " dw Whitaten” dMe tt thna made the 
practiail joke of the merry wivea« *Tlie men "mialoek thenr 
pipciton. ’ • 


A Simlli American Drtmjht.-^'Whlif travellirmj^thwnigh the 
poiuitry 1 tpreivpd aeveral i ivtil deacripHona of tlie effecta of a 
late gi( at drought, and the aconniit of ibit may throw tome light 
on tlip roaev whpie vast numbers of auimals of all kinds have 
liipn pmbpdiled together. Tho period incini^ bntwepn the 
ycois ia27 and 1830 is oollpd tue a gran sppo/' or the great 
drought. Dunne tliis time so little rain fell, that the vegetation, 
even to. the thisUPf, failed: tho brooks were dried up, and the 
whole ronotry <!usS\imed the ejrpeuaaice of a dully high road. 
This was es]>eria1Ty the utte in the northern Mrt of the provincP 
of Buenos A>res and the eoaluem part of m. F^. greft 

iiombets of biida, wild animals, cattle, and lioraea, perished f(u*| 
want of fond and water. A man told me that the deer used to 
pome into Ins courtyard to the well, which lie hod been obliged 
to dig to snpjilv his own family with water} and that the par- 
tiidgps had baldly strength to fly away when putsued. The 
loiriat estimation of tlie loss of cattle in the proriuce of Bnenoa 
Ayips alope was taken at one miltion head. A pnipiietai at 
ban Pedio liad previously to these years twenty thonmnd cattle { 
at tlie end not one remained. &ii Pedro la situated itt the 
middle of the Oneat coimtrr, and even now aboumis again with 
animals; yet, during tlw latter part Of the‘‘gran aeoo,*’ live 
eattle weie bibu^t in vessels for die cimUB^tloa of the inha¬ 
bitants. The animals roamed hum their catanohss, and, wan* 
deling far southward, were miaglsd together in inch multitudes, 
that a govemmeiit commission was sent from Buenos Ayres to 
self is tho disputes of the owners. Sir Vfbodbine Parish infonned 
me of another and very curious sonrce of disnotet the griAud 
being so long dry, such ijusiititiM of dust Were mown about, that 
in this Open country the landmarks tieoatne obliterate^ 
people eOtdd not tell the limits of their eslatu, t was infoni^ 
by an eye-wttnesS that the cattle ih herds of thousatode inehed 
into (he Parana, and being exhausted by hunger they wete 
nnahle to crawl np the nmddy banks, and ihos wete droWnCd. 
The arm of the river which runs by fSab PSdSo wee so faB of 
pntnd carcatrs, that the inaeier Of a vasadi tsUd ms fhat the smtfll 
reuderod it quite impasaithle. Wlrbsat floabt awotai httndfed 
fbpupwd animals tiina perished in the riyat > Biei} boite tabtm 
siitrM wete seen floating down the atrsMis*#^ mttm ip adl 
BnibabUity were deposited in thaeOttmy M tti#l1a(ia. Alt Bw 
smaU fivers heflipw htgidy saline, ana tirfs efiMfi thli mBi of 
yast numbers i« partioujar spots t % wiM bar anhn|il tfi^ks of 
in^ Water it duee not rMorer. AkSsA bf the 

'wiid.hmsee »i)A sSwiii*/ ooeaeiop, rushMqjfIptotfcO'toitteto, Bings 
whieh arrived first heji«,,o;|*v«u»lmtid w sfluabra hy ^oe* 
which followed. ]Ete ailds, mat rnere thant oshA bs has seeh the 
Ctfcasssof upwards of a thomaiKlwtW hototat'lhiM dbHimsoa* 
ii rmriced shat die kmallOr airswfss » FbinlKW vwhi ipmd 
With a Mscia of Ixmee, but this probaUyie pat «fM'<n b 


|md«silioetaaae,tBfl)erfliahortbe dmiiteeHosi SdoiltFmMSWtk^ir 

^^entty to the d«m^t «f lfl!}7rar» 

fr^uwidi which caused great flqoda Shepce it U oihtt^ofGldi ‘ 
shoussmde Of » skeletons were hnriwt by^dsfsaite' 
d# 4avery next yauf. nldt would ber4a opjifliHi df tksuh 
mpabViewt^sup M enonmous collection of krmAi, of iMAwda, 

4 «w tiiiye 4«by, 

m«s»l ho hot allsr>hnte it to a flood haring sw^ 

Bee tswSscd of ih* hwidr miher than to the oomeSra id s 

thhijptf*>Jl^sbW<hfe«foe*^ gf a 2o«r round <As wwM,,, 

Ofaskjlfhral gf 

gM wbeH ni Sn^lapd, tri lur.towell, bnstM gad 
dinctea oddowed Bterary am soundiflo insiitntion in 

this citJhtuawver a ootUMof tVehe Ivtftittea on geolwy durhig 
8tf hra^tmtegatt- Aceofdiofl to BieCaaoiKriaM of the bsqneat, 
thepiiblfoblum grstoitodeedmifrimt to {Mo leotnrea) hod 1^ 
aek^ judrdWtw ruftriotioiBS, lueh as raqiming applieettiMU flw 
riekeite to ho sSode aome weeke faeflsta^ sdid oompUmne WlBi 
edwe mfoK the trastee has obviatad mucit of the iodUnvebiSuee 
sahiittg fkeoi this privileges fa$ it i* well knpws tmt a dais 
Which pays notbing is irreguuw and careidic In its attendonca. 
Ac die rmnaber of tickets granted ftw spy leotnree amonutedi to 
dftfld, and Ae class unmlly atlendhtg cotwisfed of njttre tl}au 
flOflO pesaona, it Was nlceasaiy to dlvk^ Sh^ Into tWO seta, aufl 
retwaf to nos of them the tuixt aftenwon the icatnre didivet^ 
on the preoeding everting. It it by no meaku imcefniaon fw 
professors who have not tho attraetiou of nnvriiy, or She advan¬ 
tage which I bapproed to enW, of mmiugflcm a great itistawce, 
to eotnmaud andienoet in mis instittitioo W nnmenws as that 
above alluded to. The enbiOote of dieir liisconrses are voriobs, 
such at natural history, obemistry, the fine arti^ nattbal the* 
ology, and many ethers. Among my beaasn were psrsons of 
both sexes, of every station in society, from tbamost aStuiftt 
and emment iu the var|ma learned pweaeunis to die huuUileA 
mecbaiitoi, all wgll dreiaod and olnerving dbo Ubnvtit decornpt. 
The ibeatree Were pevet in high favour here, apd mmt of tlwm 
have been turned to various secular and ecoMnastictd nses, aihd 
among otben into Icetnn rooms, to which mainr «f Ae pwblic 
resort for amuserncut aa they might fiitmorly have done to a 
play, after the labours of die day aie over, it die ariectiou Of 
teachcis be in good hands institutions of this kind oatinot tail 
to exert a powcrAil infloetioe in improving dm taste and iuniv 
lectual (M^tiou of the people, especially wbvie oojlege i# 
quitted at an early age for tbe biismess of active lifh, and where 
iliere is always dangw in a cposmcrcial ooounutuly that) Hm 
derire of wouoy'maK'mg may tm eanied to excess, ft is, mpif* 
over, peculiar)y duitable hi a dvmoeratie State, where the 
public mind it f|ipt to bo exclusively ahuwhed in polities, and 
in a country wheie tbe flee competition of rival sects has a teti- 
deocy to produce not indiflerentism, as some at home may he* 
dlspos^ to think, but too much excitement in religious matters. 
The rich who have bad a liheikl education, who XMiw imw In 
selert the beat hooka, and can aflittd to purchase ioetin, who can 
iftreat into the quiet of then Ubtaiies fiotn tbs noise af their 
sbildreo, and, if they please, obtain tna aid of private tnidoo, 
may doubt the drili^ of publie leetucee on the fine arts, bfstoi^, 
and the physical sciences. But oial inatmotion n, hi iket, fhe 
mily Rieaua by which the great man df the middBng aiid lewer 
closest can have tj^r thoughts tufhed to theae sufajecia, and it 
is the built of tbe nigher olXsemif the bidirmatirm tW lereifo 
be oniouad. and if tlie busiuem of the teaclier be nor held hi 
high honour. The w)iule body of the clergy in every enttbiry, 
and, tinder popular flinns of govsniment, the uadiog politicians, 
have beta ii^iul ages ronviuesd that they must avail theasarivee 
ofthismethw of fMcbing if tbsy would influetice both hi^amd 
lew, Ko theologioai doema ie so abstruse, no doctiine cw pidi* 
deal •otwomy or lagislahve sewnce so difficult, a* to bpiiiewwed 
uiffit toffie jusaohedAom the pulpit. Or incqlcntadi eq Whua* 
fipgs. The invention of prbiiing, fallowed by tbe n^td ttbd 
gWUnd dispersion of the eheaw dady newspaper, of tbe (eltgimis 
pWet, bate been by no peana^ieriniitpd to siqienadedM tmtiw 
ment'dily of oral ieaohitig, and die poWelthl symndthy and ex- 
ritetnent ereated by cou^gated i^tAra. If the leading 
patriHia and oaitivatut* ofMoratbre iffid physioat srieuwiirglei^ 
this ready and afficaeioiu meaiie of nits^tng the muitfUitte ta 
their pnnafti, they ere wt^tsg to dmit^iMis, ami have no right 
to oomnlaiti af the apathy'iw indiflbiSiQms qf tbe pdbUo.’<-lMPt 
3ihrtmi1t NprikdSnir^ i\' 
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THE YEAR OF T»E ^OBTS.—No. X. 

Tiueu—BO beB^otiful IQ t]jQir indlviduol sttributeo*'- 
so magnifioont m their foreet ^utKi-<«rA antonpt 
t,b« meet love); end gloTioos of the meteiieis which 
Netvrr ifpreade the poete. S»wh«s midieB his 

Ceteio 0 ue of Trees fall of pictwesque assooietions hf 
hie won^erfhl chovps of epit^ietB: 


« And fwd» they mnl with jdeamte fcawstd led, 
levIriB to bear Isa tnida* awaet hsrpiotty. 

WoIm, thaisia ihmdad floRi the tenuM'a diMad, 
Seamed in tbw rnifi to M<ini the mwl eky; 

Moch aau they peiea the tnm m atrvght and high, 

The leiliug pma, the eedar prend and toU, 

Tb« viioti.ilrop atm, the poplar never dij, 

The hwlaer oak, eole Jtaig ti foriwte all; 

The a*l>en gtiod for eteveaj the e]r|)rem, funeta]. 

The lawal, meed of laij^ly eonqnerora 
* A.q4 poctaaaga 1 (be fir diet weepilh Mill, 

Vfaa milow, warn of forlorn poromoura, 

Tba yaw, nbadieut to the bender’t will, 

The hh^ Ibr ahafie, tlm Sallow for the will, 

TtW mynh oweet blaediaa of (he bitter wotnid, 

The miriika beech, die mo for tudhiiig Hi, 

The finitAd olive, and tbe ^tane nmitd, 

Tha ootvar boltn, (be maple e^om inward aowid," 

^ Srifnaim. 

dotymit pjdniis “ fihe woodland scendP* with a liphter 
petiQ^litis outlinss am lew deifined; whole 

piotwe HI brve ss WeB m beautifhl: 

« Mot dletasit fist, alengtb of oolounwle 
lavitwtut XonumaUtofaoohsttAiW, 

Naw oeom'd, botweeiby' of a bettsr 
OmfhthankiwwlhawunvbfsMweais ' 
from attUry fOtua, opd hi Ihidi' lAadod tM** ^ 

And long>prot>ao(ad bowprtt unWlldlliosA 
Tha gWm and eooliMm of daommw dSK. 
'WabeMrourabadatsfavstpai aelf'jbtlimsd 
tit Qiber eereen, (be fiimiaadMWik fpisA' 
lodMo^onlndiw vmotttrifiiMtateitla , 
'^'‘'Veta Sewwoliu; beaporea imeyilb 


I t 
>1.' 


“ r “ 


Waipau a gnlf in which (be wiilowt dip 
Tbeig pendent honghb, itoopiiig ae jf fu dritik. 
Hence auUe'duep ip mots and flowery Uiytno 
We mount lUain, and feel at every step 
Oar fhot half lunfe in liillurici gieen and eofl, 
Raised by the muie, the miner of the snii. 

He, not Knlike the great ones n< mankind, 
Dlsflguies aaith, and, pluliing m the dork. 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile 
That may reowd thy mischiefs he has done. 



n&e Hceeb., 


I The sumtnH gain'd, behold the proud alooi c 
TOst Ormms it I yet not all its pride semuree 
Hr* gwd retreat from itmuirs impress d 
W rqtal eSivWia who wifir knives deface 
Zna Metma, leaehig an obscure rode name 



• a; >aw«s«l 

rh^i 

And <ya I 


! himself 
even a few 

! JNSW won ftwm the abr* abhotr’d 
aeais s glorions prise, 

. j Hew roves the eye, 

?4t»d Mftsd ids fiMs speeulativa iieight 
Hnifs m ^ o^mand. The ihe^fold hem 
PouM out da naaey tanouta o'ar tha ghdie. 

M first pmgrMiva m a straam, they aadt 
miwlaihSdi outaeatter'd by degim 
Saeb to uadMaea, aeon whiten ol! dm land. 



i«ii4 

$ 



Than, from ^ain^lMnitlMy^^flaiU hoiMMrafd «n«M 
Tha loadad tn^n, triiila Ji^tan’di^iti efawga 
The ir»!o that m0rti it puma Mridiy by. 

The boori^ drinr leaijm o'er bia tam • '' 
VooifeKmlb wd iiapatitat of dalav4 
NorlanattiMtiv«>*^woadl«BaaoaM|, > 

Divanifiad wilh tnea of arary {nartl^ 

Aiilca, yat earioui. Haea d# onr aiM|^ tnanp 
* Of aA, ot lima, or tiaach, dUtiueuy 

Wi&in the twilight of their dntmlBiadw t 
Thera loat IMtiiid ai riaiim ftonnd, the wwod 
Seenu aauk, and abortan’d to ita topm**t 
No im in bU the grove but btw Iti obanata, 

Though each ita hue peeuiiwijaJaranaMi, a 
And of a wauaiab Ktay} tin witwv anab , 

And poplar, that with ailvet Ibusi bia iaaf, 

• And Ball ftt'ttratohing bit umbragoona am) 

Of deeper green the «m ( and dtUllMr abU, 

Lord of the wooda, the ipti^autvivnig un). 

Some gloeaydeaved and thlpltw in tin ad% 

The mapie, and the beech at my nuti 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy awe « 

OtflVuing odoun : not uunOtra ptu • 

The ayramore, ca|iri<noua in att>n. 

Now gieeii, now tamiy, and ere autumn yet 
Have ohon^ the wooda, in aeavlet honouti btigbt. 

O'er them, but far beyond (a apamou* map 
Of htU dJid valley interpos'd betweenV ' 

Tb'> Ouse, dividing the wcll-water'd Mod, 

Now glitters in the eon, and now retirea, 

As lioiibtul, yet impatieiit to be aaen." • 

£oWpj». 


Scott associates the ‘‘ foreat fair" with the feudal 
p^andeur ot hunt and ialcoury: 

‘‘The scenes <wr desert now, and bare, * 

Wheie fluuiisb d once a foreit ftdr, 

When these waste gleue with conse were lined, 

Amt peopled with the hart and bmil. 

Von thorn—^perchatift whose ptiokiy ijieata 

Have leueed him for three hnmlred yean, i 

While fell around his green oompeera— 

Von lonely thorn, would be rould tell 
The cliangea of bis parent dell, 

Siiire lie, so grey and stubboru now, 

Waved iu each breem a sapling bough; 

Would he could tell how deep the shade, 

A thousand mingled branches made; 

How brood the sMulows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage i^w'd m bead. 

With mureiw leaves am berries led) ^ 


^at puMs oil every mouatafn apnmg; 

O ee every dell what birebas bung, 

' In e vwy beese what a^iem ihool^ 

Whet Mdeif diaded every breofc! 

I *tl((e ui my shade,’ methinks be 'dliay, 
tTbe mighty etegrat oaontidc lay; 
t ^ ^ waif {’ye laan, a fiercer game, 

I , Mi|tldNMifi«t dittglc besM bb name,) 

. . ^^^Ogemminiidmapiowl, 

IIMT wa muqtt to howl; 

The membdu-boan m batda eet, 

* &toAaa|wi}myetmw«*ldwhet; 

White and tcau am i«4'4aer good, 

&Va tenUMtad lb mttmm gay gtaen'wood. 

Tb<n mAASf tivaiiteWer, 

Ibdlteda; Setetiah »!ims<ib''a eowar t 
^ AAmiAidvimAitl»AbititmoA, 

With boMe, and hmk, and bam, and hound; 

And X ndskt ate the yontb intent 
Ouard Amy ]^sa witn 0Ktea<bow bent; 

A(isd<tetottgh tha brake the (angers stalk, 

AM Me'nen. hold the niady tmwk; 

Aqd finasters, io gneO'Woou trim. 

Lead in the teasb (he gaaediouadi gviu^ 

Atiantiva, es tbaktrafawei’s bay 
fVotn the dark oavert drove the prey, 

To slip them as he broke awpy. 

The startled quatny bounds amain, 

As Aat the gallant grayhounds atnea i 
Whistles the arrow flum the bow, 

Answers the arquebuss bSiaw > 

While all the rooking hilla re;dy 
To hoof-dang, houpd, and hooter’s cry, 

And bugles nnging lightumiely.’" 

Seart, 

Ksats maltee tibe ” leafy motitb dl June” freahei 
and greener, with resetnbtencog of the “8berwo«<i 
clan”—the woodlabd beroea of tbe people'ti ballads: 

"No{ those dayearegqneaway, 

And their hours ore md and uilT, 

And their minutee buried ail 
e Under the down-troddru fbll 

Of the leaves of many yearsi 
Many times havs winters diears, 

Fidseu lUtttU, and ehillittg east, 

Sounded tempests to the met 
Of the forest's whispering tamra, 

Since men knew not rents nor l e a se s . 

No, the bugle loimds no mote. 

And the twanging bow no more; 

Silent IS the ivnry sliiill 
Past the heath and up tlu bill) 
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Tlicr« f« od tiiid-faM lan^j'- •=^’“‘' 

WlieT« toiMs echo gjvei tlw half 
To Wine Vighfi aijiawirt to hew ' ■ ' 

JeetSug, It) {amfi drew* 

Ow'die foi»e«t'4i«W’iif JiiTO ■ 

Von go iVidi ehnoe onxm, 

' Or ^e m«n:atwi to 
<)«• the p(»l« «iy to right yoo^ ' 
BotfoanetorWiiT heboid 
: LittU jidhlh at Rohiii bold; 

New one, W all the dan, . * 

Tbriatnining on an .entjigjF can, 

$oa)e old bttotiog ditiy, while 
He doth hii'green way bei^ile 
To fell hostoes Merriment, 

O^wu beaide the pasture Trent j . 

For he left the merry tale, ■ 

Messenger for »]noy ale. ‘ 

Gdtie, tlie merry morris 4 en'/ 

Gone, the song of Gamrly'n 5 
Gone, the tougli-Uehed outlaw 
Idling in the “grend-showe;” 

All Ore gone away and past! 

And if Uohin should be naat 
.Madden firdm hhi tufted grate, 

Amt if Mariui should have 
Once agdl;t her forest, days. 

Site would tvvep, and he would omee: 

He would swear, Yur all his oaks, 

FaU’n beiieeth the doOkyard strokt'S, 

Have ratted on the briny seos} 

8be would weep that her ivild bees 
^ng not to bw—strange 1 that honey 
Can’t be got without bard money! 

So it is; yet let ns sing 
Honour to tlie old bow*atting! 

Hnnmtt to the bngle-horn. 

Honour to the woods Mnubom! 

Hrmtmr to the Lineoht green! j 
Honour to the areher been! 

Hinnw to tight JLitUe John, 

And tire bone he rude upon! 

Honour to Md Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the woderwoodl 
Honour to Maid MArtau, 

And to all the Sherwood clan! 

Tljongh their days have hurried by, 

Xirt'us two a burden try.’i Keats. 

. A living writer dwells upon tlic ealemii elillncBs of 
the fojMt. with a poet's love built upon tnowledpte. No 
tpe undeystaud that peculiar etiUnees who has not 
imsaod many a tijiopghtful hour beneath the melan- 
^oly bought” Atui^st which there is.ever goUnd which 
aeeips lihe. aiietice r 

« I love the forest s 1 could dwell among 
i.' Tlialsilmit people, till my thoughts up grew 
, In noblyMjrdered form, as to my view 
, ,,Rde# tlm suenemiou of that kelly throng s-r- 
«^s mallow footstep oA a gemnd of leaves 
Fam'd hy die dlpw decay of ndmWs years,— 

The Ooucb of mp^ Whose ewwtb alono appears, 
■IIoueatbdielb’«inhpsptfabieeay*i8,r— 

'Hm cldrii aiid dttttitf «ff sonw iBBgie^id,* 
llm’rpsUc in die jweciwis store 

. Of Ws hare these bn iwH' hmft *o»rer»ed¥ ' 

And Tbofp at times to setid eneVown wohsebMt^ 

In the fall'heliO'Oirone stardi*^ shout, „ 

Daly to fesl the aftet * Muwas; 

•. ''’The Amerlcau pdk*B rd^eretece 
|nid d^twtWn.'i', ;) -' ^ y ;, ‘ 

"Father, thy hand' 

JJtrih tisai^d tbew veaeiwhle eoluroiw, tUon ,, 

this venlont roof. I'hmy.diieUtlbi^ d(Hflt 
, ■ni^cd ea 4 b, and, forthwith, rose '. f," !■ ■ 

'AttTdMtfSMr.miks of frees, They, hi tW nin, 

'j^&^m'^kbwwds'bieiMn.. The eentnryvlirrng acow-, ' - 


'Whose liWli Wm in'iheir fOpi, gltw «dd tmefdiil ’; '¥w 
Among their InaneHos, tffi, at last, they stood, *■*'4*' 

As now they stniid, mossy, and taM, and dark, - 
pit sl*rh»»for btmibiB wowhSpjier to hold' 

ComtMunhm with his Maker. These din. vawiti, 

Tliese wintihig aisles, of butnap pomp or pride 
Report not. No faulastio carvings slinw 
Tbs boast of our vain rane to obaiige thy form 
Of thy fair works. Bat than art lieie—thou dU’st 
The solitude. Tintu art tp the ewfi winds 
llMit run along the summit of 1b«»e (rers 
In mnsic!— 11(00 art in the cooler Ine ith, 

That from the I'nmcnt do Aness of the |ilaeo, 

Commi tearedy felt—the barky franks, the gitmnd, 

The fresh moist getmiid, are all mstinet with thee. 

Hem is contimie) worship t—nature, Iierc, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, , 

iSnjoys thy pretence Noiselessly, arouud, 

From perdi to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes s and clear spring, that, ’midst its lietbg, 

'Wells softly forth, and visits the stmiig routs 
Of half the silgbty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Tion liAst i.ot IrP 
Thyself wltiiont a witness, in f heie shades, 

Of tlif perfections. Grandeur, strength, and graue 
Aie here to speak of time. This inigTity oak— 

By whose immoveable stem 1 stand ami seem 
Almost amiihilated—not a ntinre, 

111 all that {wuud old world ia-yoml tlie deep, 

E’er wore bis crown ns loftily as be 
Weam the green coronet of leaves with which 
Thy band bos graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms nut in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That deliculr forest thiwe* 

‘With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shaiieless mould, 

An emaintion of the indwelling T/ife, 

A visible token of the upholding Jjove, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is avrrd within me, when I lliink 
Of tlie givat miracle that still goes on, 

In silence, round me—the peipetunl vvoik 
Of thy creation, (Inish’d, yet renew’d 
For ever. Written on thy woiks I lead 
The lesson of thy own eternity, 
la)! all grow old and die—bid sec, again, 

Hosv on the faltering foolslejis of decay 
'koutli jnesscs—w'tT gay and beautiful youth 
In all its be<iutirul foims. Thc«e loflj ticts 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestiim 
Moulder beneath tlieiii. t)h, tin re is not lost 
One of em-th'a chainis: u]ion her tiosimi yet, 

After the flight of untold centuiies, ' 

The freshttkss of her f.-ir beginning lies. 

And yet shall lie. Life mucks the idle hate 
tor hit arch-ctietny, Death—yea, seals himself 
Ujion the tyrant's throne—tin* sepulchre— 

And of tlie trinmpiis of bis ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For lie came forth ^ 

From tliiiie own bosom, and rhall have no end.” 

Bbyant. 


WCTUlffi-pEALING. , . . 

Tap Vdctsmt dtscesatona rcBpccting tho frenuinttncM of 
» i»icttt)rc porcha^ for Ihe National Gallery, and said 
to be painted by Holbein, Btigffcst to tis that'we may 
not Aseieasiy'give <i few imiMratioiwbf pictufe^dealmg. 
How feVflNim eadyiit is, for those who may be supposed,to 
bb judges of' wbarka of Art <to d«;idc onihe authenticity 
of the *orlfs of any partieukur muster, is shown by ‘the 
feet ibat the kdtborftiee of a great BuWic institution 
have not escaped of a doubtful produciUop. 

Strange thitigii ibay.'We know, be in matirirmtlers 
scwmplmhed by shikfnl dealers, A choice ok/ wine is 
floickly biewed't gunpowdtSr-tea can he got,o»t of any 
hedge; An PM aadlB-tempercii lior«ecan,iiia vrtry shori 
time, bft dtanged Into, a spruce young one, end warrK 
ranted « qftlet to lido; quiet to Arivp,” The tridss of 




h^r6e-4ca1ert Uave iadide^ HiecoiQe a by''Vor 4 « yet it | when to tbeae are added those iaRaufact)ii»<i here, the 
must in fajrnew he confessed that pictmt^dealera at' extent of the trade will be somewhat comjjreheode^ 
least rival them. • Theseworksaretheptoductionsoftenorreallyciwbr 

O'he object af dishonest plcturoidealers is to pass men, who have devoted no small time and pains to the 
off their wares as the* productions of celebrated attaining of the abilUy successfully td imitate the mode 
painters, mostly of the old masters. The evU consc* of working peculiar to the great T>ainters. The pio* 
quences are not confined to the purchasers: works tures aye notcopi'e* of celebrated works, but rariatione. 
attiibuted to artists of great name, are naturally looked Enough is retained to give a gencial resemblance, 
up to as examples of exccUotice: and the beneficial while by adapting a part from some other work, or by 
influence deiivable fi’om their study is counteracted adding a portion in the manner ot the artist simulateif, 
wlicn worthh-ss and tasteless daubs are ao regarded, an air of originality is given to the a hole. The pic- 
A bad and erroneous mode of judging is created and (ure ig eo painted, of couree, as to be as near as the artist 
fosteied, and the taste is cpiruptM instead, of being is able to make it to the style, touch, and general tec h- 
u'fliied. Paintings with the names pf celebrated nicalappearaOceoftbemasterinwliusenHmcitisin- 
.incicnt HI tists attached to them are plentifully diffbsccl tended it sbail pass. Much too of the efieet that has 
tlinuigh the country; yet it would, perhaps, not be been wrought by lime on tbecolouisof the original is 
too much to say, that generally, those are of small imitated. But this is not all. After the pam'mg is 
value which are met with in private collections—-under done, another process has to bp coumienced upon it. 
whii'li designation we do not, of confse, moan to in- It has to be maaeo4f. So skilful have these men become 
(Itule faui-h as the Staflord. or (jirosvenor, and similar in this, that they aie able to produce the cracks upon 




ot art can only be studied with atay confldonce in the 
public galleries by those who have not sufl^cient ex> 
pctience to deteiinitic a genuino from a counterfeit 
pioductioii. Even the public galleries ore seldom free 
from suspK'ioiw put urcs. Iu the National Gallery there 
arc scvci <1 whose cfainis to the names llicy bear woulci 
notciiduM' a very strict scrutiny; while lu the vaults 
Hic others known to be countcrieit, that h*re been 
wilhdiawn from public view. In other gdletics spu- 
iioua works aie l.ir more abundant, as Dulwich, where 
a laigc inoictyof the Italian pictures arc such; and 
ILiinpton-t’ouit, which is now a sort of icccptacle for 
tho<-c of (lam.vgcd cbaiactcis, « 

Null, in the mam. the works in great collections arc 
tilistWU 1 thy. T.aigc prices are paid for them; and 
iiMiiy of th” priiK'ipal ones aie traceable from llic time 
tbev Idt the paiiiteis’ li^nds. In jptivale collections, 
oil the contrary, while llie works of the great puinteis 
have been sought aft«*r, pi ices for belftw what kmm'n 
woiks would ictcli are commonly given ; of course, 
tlicic alt* caccption-s but generally it is so. For many 
je.iis ibe iiiauufacluro of aid paintings has been ex¬ 
tensively eained on iii this ctmutiy and on the Con¬ 
tinent. In Reynolds’ time it was much prartisod. 
1 bbetson, an English at tist of considerable talent, who 
lived at the close of the last century, was, as he hinisolf 
tells us, almost constantly engaged in it till late in hie, 
and many others also. The trade has been continued 
since; and thcie are now in this inetmpolis many 
skilful and eJever artists who live by painting old pic- 
tuw's. Very iar, however, have the English been 
surpassed in this branch of mannfactuio by their 
cuntineulal brethren. It is in Italy that it is best 
uiulcrclood and most extensively practised; but in 
Geiinaiiy, in France, and in Belgium large nuinhcis of 
such uotks are annually pioduccd. The extent of this 
manufacture is astounding. It is a fsatt proved by the 
Customdiouse returns, that within the hist seven years 
Aome eighty thousand pictures have been imported 
into this country. Now, a comparatively small tiumlmr 
uf these are tho genuine works of living foreign 
artists, sold with their names attached, and not very 
many tbn*i'eal productions of the old painters; for 
theie is a constantly increasing difficulty 19 procuring 
such, and a growing disiQclinatian on the ipart of the 
Italian governments to allow of tlie exportgtiou of 
valuable old pictorw; by some, indood, il^ is entirely 
prohibited. It tolluws, therefore, that by fitr the 
greater portion arc spurious ;-“proteodea works, of 
annieut pRinters, but realty modern imitationa It 
wotdd not be too much to affirm that seveuty thousand 
are so; that about ten thnusaud fabricated tM pic-> 
ttvea are annually im]iotted into Utia oouatry* at;d 




resemble those generally met with in the works of the 
artist whom Uiey are desirous Of imitating. This is 
done by regulating the body of colour with which it is 
at first painted, oi*using difibrcnt vehicles in working 
the colours—and after the picture is painted, by spread¬ 
ing varnishes that dry rapidly (sometimes using such as 
are made of white of egg—thick gum arable, &e.)ovcr 
the picture, in consequence of which th<> surface is 
soon covered with cracka The picture is llieii baked 
(to harden the paint), smoked, nibbed over witii dai ken- 
ing mixtures and otbeiwise doctored until it takes the 
tone and general appearance rcquiied. It is then often 
damaged and retouched and otherwise handled to re¬ 
move suspicion; finally, it is thickly varnished, to keep 
It from too curious examination, and put into an tdd 
frame; when it only remains to be declared a fine 
R.mliae], or Claude, or Berghem, from the —— Gallery. 

This 13 something like the process thiOugh which (lie 
better kind of these piuductions pass. But perhaps 
the larger portion is got up in a far ruder manner. 
Ollcn they arc the copies made by Students in the 
course of their usual studies, or to jirocuie a subsist¬ 
ence while learning tlicir art. Many arc the woik of 
men of the meanest talent, who receive only the most 
wretched pay. The works of both these classes are 
vamped up, and made to look old and time-worn, by * 
such dealcisas would be likely to purchase such woiks, 
and then, with barefaced disiogard of all probability, 
named Raphaels, Titiaiia, &c.—tbeir tine character is 
discovered at a glance by any one possessed of ever so 
moderate a knowledge of art; but they have fine names 
and low prices, and they find custoiiiera. 

A recent number of the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review* 
(April, 1845) contains an artieVe on picture-dealing,^n 
Italy, in which many curious particiilais aio related, 
and from which wt* Icaru that all the worst of those pro¬ 
duced there db not come to England. In 18.17 an agent, 
it is stated, strived m Rome fiom Aroorica uiih acorn- 
mission to buy up any paintings lie could piocuie, of 
whatever subject,hr whatever substance, and m wlmt- 
cver state, not exceeding the price of sixteen pe»re! 
Nor are Englishmen the only people d«p«**l by paint¬ 
ings of more pretence, as llie follovring, taken fioin 
the same soulce, will testify. The writer asset ts it to 
bo strictly true, and it may serve to sUow the el.i- 
borate manner in which these frauds are contrived: 
whether true or not, it is a good stoi-y, aud runs well to 
the end. 

“ M. Kerscoff, a Russian amateur, was invited to ac¬ 
company some Floientine gentlemen on a sho .tmg- 
party into the Maremma. Whilst they pint.ued tbeir 
ajiort, ho, disgusted by ill success, returned to uait for 
them at a cottage where their *borscB were put up. 
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HaviRR got into converaRtion frith its occtipsRt, the 
inquired if his guest was fond of pictures, as he 
hM^inetbing curious that might interest him. After 
a long story hotr his father ha(^ on his death->bed, coO" 
fided to iiim die Actet that a picture concealed in the 
house fvas of Value sufficient to make the fortune of 
all his family, hut that having been feloniously oh- 
iained. it would, if ever shown or soM in that neigh- 
bonrhood, certainly bring hhn Into fa-ouhle—the rustic 
produned a very pleasing Madonna, and Child in a 
very antique carved frantc.w^faUie nnsdian cordinUy 
admired, and being asked to guess the artiel, natned 
Aafiaelle. * said the peasant. ‘ was, I do believe, 
the very one luy rather mentioned { but you can soo if 
it ivas so, as he gave Me this bit of paner with the 
name Written on it.’ On the dirty Sbrorf there was in 
fact scrawled * Raffaelle Sansio i* and its possessor went 
on to hint that being anaiousto realizewhathc knew 
ti) he most valuabw property, and sdiing no great 
chance of then disposing Of it safely, he would accept 
from him, as a fordiguer, a pride far below iM value. 
The negotiation, thus Opened, ended in the Russiah 
offering 33,001) fmnes, or £1400, Wbk)h after 
due liesiiation was aceepted. The prize was huddled 
into a clothes-bag, and its nevr master, withpdt 
waiting to take leave of his friends, surted for 
Florence, and thence hurriod on to Rome, lest 
it should h(> stopped by flic Tuscan Government. 
There he boasted of his acquisition, and showed it to 
several cunnoisaeuts, who sang its praises, until Signor 
Vallati, a skilful dealer, quickly recognised the real 
artist. It was, in fact, a beautitul repetition, with 
slight Viiriatioivi, of Raffaelle's famous Madonna del 
Gratiduc .1 - it was painted by Micbcli. who avou's that 
lip sold It for one iiundn>d and fifty crowns t and the 
thootmg-party was a i onspirary by several well-born 
inindlern to lake in Ibcir Tlussun friendl The latter 
leturned to Florimee to seek redress by aprosecuibn, 
iihich was compromised by theii returning most of 
the pjice. Ilcin.^ curions to see or oblaiu the subject 
of so strange a tah‘, we subsequently inquired for the 
picture, but wore told it might probably be met with 
a" .in unginal in some great German collection, having 
been there rescilil by the Russiau, at a pr«i« almost 
equal to what he had hiinsvlf originally paid!" 

Tilt' pictutes which are iin)x>ried into England arc 
most commonly disposed of at the public auctions of 
picunes which lire occurring almost daily in London. 
4t these au( lions “ undoubted” Ilaphaels, Titians, lUid 
Beighemv may bo seen lingering at half-crown bid¬ 
dings, ItU ktiooked down at prices less than a tithe of 
what the smallest honest s|ieeimen would readily obtain. 
We have seen many of tliese auctions, and havfe often 
been surpi i»ed at the eptreme folly of the purchasers in 
iit|j|igiiting u to be proaable that Ibc pictures tltey pui- 
chawid for such a price wu(a be genuine. Rut they 
we Ifougbt, and the buyeis tfo Ix'iievo them to be 
genuine. We know several who have Spent in cok 
ieetmg such rubbish more than would have sufficed to 
puielnae a really respectable eolleqivm sof the works 
of living minlers. A Ohort time b*™ We Were invited 
by a gentleman to look at his pictures! " Works of the 
old masteis, sir—there h little worth pickingpp among 
thr niodcruB.’* We did look at tliem—a house full of 
all sires, but mostly with Dutch names;. jHe was ospp- 
oally pioud of " some fine Cuyps not one of alt he 
oomessed was genuine. Jlc tiaa been matiy years c^« 
Icotmg them, and paid no Ultlo money fur tn«nj. Ijlis 
is 1)0 uiicummau case. To those who liave some 

3 pure iponev. •‘and tancy they have Us/to,’’ tempta- 
0116 to liorchase U»e«« things are very abundant. The 
aiutiods are hot confined to London. At the ftwhiture* 
snlcB id ihb suburbs^ a few pictures by die cud mas* 
tnr£' dekrtiuitly listed in. Id foe larger oduntry 
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towns pictnnfwtles wee of constmtoecurrenco, and foe 
pictures are even worse than those put off in London; at 
least those we have seen are so. • Another device now 
rather prevalent is to get up; itinerant exhibitions and 
sales, and some oS those are of the most thoroughly 
dahonestktnd, , 

Moved by the suouets of the Art-unions, some bold 
attempts were made not long since to dispose of 
wretoiied works of this class, on a large scale, by a 
kind of lottery,—* Art-unions for woiks of the Old 
masters' they were called. The prizes bore great names 
and wens marked H exori^ant sums. The fraud was 
palpable fo all but the most cvedulous, yet the various 
sphetnes would prohibiy hive been successful, had not 
tikrir progress been slopped by the interfciencc of the 
governtnent. Bysdmemeans,however,dupesarefound 
who give extravaglint prices for t!i<>8c works, and it 
seldom happena that they find out the fraud. 11 often 
must reoiaul undiscovered for many years - till pci- 
haps the death of foe owner, or of some of his dc- 
s^ndants, OaU^ foe pieties to be dispersed. Then, 
and Ouch foings frequently occur, the /eo/value wilt 
be made known. Two months ago a “ Raphael'’ was 
ssM gtCl»4stic% for which a lew years beime a gen 
deman had given 20001. It fetched 17U/. and was 
Mtid to have bepn pyrclutsed by the same dealer who 
had nseeived the former sum for if. M'^e could tell of 
several like instances, wcie it necessary—they arc coii- 
tinually^Pjiening— (nut indei'd so large in amount 
but similkr in rharaeter). There is little doubt that 
these forgeries are lor the most part gut iid of at auc¬ 
tions, but there are very many sold pnvalely by dealers, 
and these generally obtain the highest prices. No 
rules can lot given by which genuine works can be 
known. Much expenenee among pietuics, and some 
knowledge of art (whatever dealeis and connoisseurs 
may think), are necessary to judge between the leal 
and the pretended. Pioluics uiutked with gieat names 
and Sinai] prices are always to be suspected—but taige 
prices are no g'uaihntee. There ar<‘ dealeis and there 
are auctioneers who do not willingly mislead tlieu 
customers, and those who are iiitcichted in art know 
where to find them; but the low auctioneoi and pic¬ 
ture-dealer should be avoided by all who would avoid 
being cheated. 

The evil of these fraudulent dealings is not trifling. 
Some ten or twelve thousand of those base fabrientionn 
cannot be purchased and diffused every year without 
mueh mischief. Were the sum annually expended on 
these employed in the eiieouTagement of living artists, 
it 60*010 not fail to be of great advantage to the arts in 
this country, while now its only use is to encourage 
fraud and to dispt'rse tfao seeds of a corrupt taste. A 
Ifonf of a good picture has its value tu a Thr 

value of a work of art w tu proportion as it is a work 
of mind. There must be the evidence of thought as 
well as of manual dexterity. A copy exhibits a refleotion 
of foe latter, but the former is only faintly iodicatod; 
and fois is borne in mind bv those wbo examine it as a 
copy. But when a wretched imitation is regarded, 
and trusted w, as an original, it is for otherwise, apd 
the result can ouly be a perversion of tasle^ 


fy JVaiunil G’os.—1 sailed in a steamHoat hi Frv- 
dgSitiL a Own of 1300 Suliahitants, With tteat white bouses and six 
obiirtDes. The streets are lightetl up wiU* natmid ga», whwh 
bobUls up out of tliS^ ground, and is received iiilu a gasnmeter, 
wtnch 1 visited. This gas consists of carbnretted hydrogen, and 
ksues from a black bitutulnoes date, one of the lieds of the 
Hamilton gVoup of the Nsw Voik geologtsis, or prt of tlie De¬ 
vonian formatlen of Rurope. The iSgbdionw-keeprr at Fredorda 
told am tha^ near the show, at a eondderable distance from the 
gasometer, iw bond a. lioletlirM^fa tide black slate, and the gu 
toon collected in suflloicut quantity to exulade when ifnitabk- 
Tiuiodtin IforA dmtrita. 
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(View of Ajitorga. j 


ASTORGA. 

Tbk city of Astori^ in Spain pasaeMes some point* 
of iutcresl to a native of Britain, beyond>thu&e which 
belong to it in its foreign relations. It was tbo point 
from whence Sir John Moore began hia retreat to Oo- 
runna, and where Bonaparte aaseuiblcd hia amy of 
eighty thousand men ip the hopes of overwhelming 
him ; and the fine collection of books once belonging* 
to the Marquis of Astorga, and located, in the palace 
there, now forms a part of the library of the advocates 
of Edinburgh. 

Astorga is an episcopal city of the kiugdom of Leon, 
situated about half a league from the right bank of the 
river Tuerto, about thirty miles west-south-west of the 
city of Leon. It has only a small population, but has 
four parish churches besides the cathedral and one or 
two convents. The altar-piece by Becerra, afterwards 
mentioned, is said to have cost 3,300/. 

From the Hand-Book of Spain, by Mr. ^ord, recently 
published by Mr. Murray, we extract (very slightly 
abridged) the following account of Astorga, the most 
recent and the best it is possible to have ; and we can¬ 
not allude to the work without saying that it is 
fullest of information, as regards places, manners, and 
customs, and ancient and mraern history, of any work 
on Spain with which we are acquainted 

“ Astorga—Asturica Augusta—was, in the days of 
Pliny, a ‘ magnificent city,’ now it is miserable and 
decayed. The bishopric, founded in 747 by Don 
Alonzo £1 Catolico, is suffragan to Santii^o; the town 
bears for arms a branch of oak, indicative of strength. 
The Si^ards finding in * Sii. Italicus* (iii. 334) that 
Astyr. dUiof Memnon, fled to Spain, coiaider him the 
founder of Asturica. Certainly U ia most indent; thsk 
walls are singularly curious, and there ari^ two Roman 
tombs and inscriptions near the Pnerta de Hierro. 
Seen from the outside it has a venerable imposing ap* 
pearance, with its infinite semi-ciretdar towera, which 
do not rise higher than Ae level of the widl; lUte 
Coria and Lugo, it gives a i^fieet idea of a Roman fiwti- 
fied city, of which so few specimens remain, stnee most 
of them were dismantled by Witiaa. 

“ Astorga ranks as a grandee, for Spanidi c^iea and 
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corporations have persona! rank. It gives the mar- 
quisate to the Osorio family, a ruin ot whose palace 
yet remains. • 

“The Gothic cathedral was raised in 1471, on the 
site of one more ancient; it has since been much mo¬ 
dernised and disfigured; one tower is built of grey 
stone, the olfier of red, which is capped with a slated 
top, that of the grey tower having been destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1735. The exterior and entrance 
^s churri^eresque (barbaresque or mixed), and the 
two lateral aisles are lower than the central one; tlic 
Rga (grating) and SUP del Coro (stalls in the choir) 
are in the tedesque (gothic) style, by Rodrigo Aleman. 
The ridiculous drummers, naked women, and mon¬ 
sters, which ornament the organ, contrast strangely 
with the venerable sainte and bishops. The trascoro 
(back of the choir) is very bad; the prdpit, with 
its medallions, is more clerical; the cloisters arc 
modern. The enormous Retablo (altar-piece) is by 
Oaspar Becerra, who was born at Baeza in 1520, 
and studied under Michael Angelo, in Italy, and 
was patronised by Philip II.; his finest works are in 
the Castilos and centre of Spain. This Retablo. exe¬ 
cuted in 1509, was perhaps his master-piece; and is 
one of the mtwt remarkable Sf its kind in the Pen¬ 
insula, hut unfortnnately it has been much repainted; 
it is divided«into three parts; the frame-work of the 
under story is sujpported by Berruguete pillars; the 
second tisir has fluted columns and enriched bates, 
the tliird pilSsters, in black and gold. Tire carvings 
represent subjects from the life of the Saviour and 
Virgin; the Pieta, the ascension and coronation of the 
Saptissima, and ttie fine recumbent females and Mi- 
elwel Angelesqoe ‘Charity,* deserve especial notice. 
These nudities gave offence and were about to be 
covered, when the Oonsejo (council) of Madrid inter¬ 
fered *, these grand carvings are very Florentine and 
musculir. In the Capella de S. Cosmo is the tomb of 
King Alonzo, ohiit 880, with ancient marble sculpture 
in low relief, from subjects of the New Testament .* the 
former glory of tfaecatnedral was the Relicario, the gem 
of whira was a grinder and part of the jaw of St. 
Christepher, eosa mohskruosa, says the admiring Mp- 
rales; it weighed twelve pounds, and never had an 
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rqwil, save aod Mceapt tbit ttist'a Jairtome wltb which 
Sai!«W)n hilled a tbowaitd tn«d. 

‘*Astorga. when, aa usual, utterly unprovided, was 
iimiled in Febiuvy, 1810, by the French under the 
cruel Loison, who was nobly repulsed by the gallant 
Josd Maria de i^tocildet. with « few raw soidierB. 
Junot came next, March 21, and threatened to put the 
whole town to the sword; and then, in spile of the 
advice of his engineers, rashly tried to storm the town 
by the Puerta de Hierro, but was beaten bark- Santo- 
cildes, deserted by the cowav) Mahy, who ought* to 
have relieved him, and having expended hU scanty 
ammunition, capitulated April 22, after a defence as 
fdOrtous as those of Gerons and Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
Ft»nch tlien dismantled the works and destroyed the 
SjM palace of the Astorga family, of which only two 
turrets and some srmorial shields remain, and are best 
seen from the garden of the Moreno faMly, in whose 
bouse Moore was lodged. ^ 

“ A storga is (he capital of La Marapteria, or the coun- 
tiy of the Maragatos, which is about four leagues square. 
It contains thirty-six villages, San Roman being one of 
the best. Tiie name Maragato has been derived by 
some from Manregatus. the king who was forced to pay, 
as an annual tribute to.the Moors, one hundred Spanish 
virgins. The Maragatos, however, are not proud of 
having descended from such a stock, and probably the 
whole tale is fabulous. Otheis trace the name to los 
Moros GodoH, i. c. those Spanish Goths who continued 
among the Moors, like the Muskrabes; and now, like 
the Jew and gipsy, the Maragatos live exclusively 
among their own people, preserving their primeval 
costume and customs, and never marrying out of their 
own tribe. They arc as perfectly nomad and wander¬ 
ing as the Merinos trashuinantes or the Bedouins, the 
mule only being substituted for the camel. They are 
almost all arriems, ordinarios, or carrietl, and their 
honesty and industry arc proverbial. They are a 
sedate, grave, dry, mattcr-of-lact, business-like people. 
Their charges are high, but the security counter-’^^ 
balances, as they may be trusted with untold gold. 
They are tbe channels of all traffic between Gallicia 
auJ the Castiles, being seldom seen in the southern or 
eastern piovinces. They arc dressed in leather jer¬ 
kins, jabonetas, which fit tightly like a cuirass, leaving 
«the arms free; their linen is coarse but white, especially 
the shirt collar, Gwguera (gorget), or LecUuguilla; a 
broad leather belt, in which there is a pouch (the 
purse* of the Roman Zona), is fastened round the waist. 
Their breeches, * biecks,’ bragos, arc railed Zaraguelles, 
like tbe Valencians, a pure Arabic word for kilts or 
wide drawers, and no burgomaster of Rembrandt is 
more broad bottomed. They wear long brown cloth 
gaiters, or polainas, with red garters; their hair gene- 
ratlv 18 cut close, soml^Umes, however, strange tufts 
arclcCt; a huge, slouching, flapping hat completes 
the most inconvenient of travelliog dresses, and it is 
too Dutch to be even picturesque; but these fashions 
arc as unchangeable as tbe laws of the Medes and 
Feisians were; nor Will any Maragato di^m of alter¬ 
ing his costume until those dremea models of painted 
wood, which strike the hours on tbe clock on the 
l&sa of Astorga, do theirs; Pedro Mato, also* another 
"lire umtumd, who holds a weather-cock at the cathe¬ 
dral, is the observed of alt observers! and, in truth, 
this particular tiaje, or costtime, like that of 
Quakers, a sort of guarantee of their tribe and respccta- 
hiiity; thus even Cordero, tbe rich Maragato deputy, 
appeared in Cortes in this focal costume. 

“ The dress of the Mantgata is equallypeculiar: she 
wears, if married, a sort of hesd-g^r, El Caramieilo, 
in the shape of a crescent, the roupd part coming over 
the foreh^, which is very Moorish, and resembles 
thbK el tbe females in the btsso-relievos, in the 


Capifki real, at Graitnda. 'Tlwir luSt flosni Imnelysm' 
their sbouldins, while their apron ar pWltieoat hshga 
down open before and behind, and is intriously tied at 
the bacK with a siu^, and tlmir hoddied is cut square 
over the bosom. At their festivais tlicy aH covered 
with ornamenm, la Joyada, or/owellery, of long chains 
of coral and m^al, with crosses, tbIkm, and m^als m 
silver. Their earrings are very heavy, and aupported 
by ulken threads, a^among the Jewesses in Barbary- 
A marriage is the grand feast; then largo parties 
assemble, and a piesident <»* Padrino is chosen, who 
puts into a waiter whatever sum of money be likes, 
and all ihvjted must then give as much. The bride is 
m^veioped in a Man to, which eke wears the whole day, 
aiM never again except on that of her husband's death. 
She does not dance at the wedding-ball. £arJy«next 
morning two roast cbirkens are brought to the bedside 
of the happy pair. The next evening ball is ojiened 
by tbe bride and her liasband, to the tune of the gaita, 
or Moorish bagpipe. Their dances are grave and 
serious, but auch indeed is their whole character. The 
Maragatos, with their honest, weatlier-beaten coun¬ 
tenances, are seen with files of mules all along the 
high road to La Coruna. They generally walk, and, 
like other Spanish airicros, although they sing and 
curse rather less, arc employed in one ceaseless shower 
of stones and blows at their'Machos. 

“ “Hie whole tribe assembles twice a-year at Astorga, 
at the fe&ts of Corpus and the Ascension, when they 
dance £1* Caniro, beginning at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and ending precisely at three. If anyone 
not a Maragato joins, they all leave oft immediately. 
The women never wander from their homes, which 
their undomestic husbands always do. 'J'hcy le.id the 
hardwotked life of the Iberian females of old. and 
now’, as then, arc to be seen every whrie in these West¬ 
ern provinces toiling in the fields, early hetorc the sun 
has risen, and late after it has set; and it is most 
qiainfiil to behold them drudging at these unfcmininc 
vocations. 

*' Tlie origin of the Maragatos has never been ascer¬ 
tained. Some consider tlicm to be a remnant of tbe 
Celtiberian; most, however, piefer a Bedouin, or 
caravan descent. To this Capt, Widdrington (li. 61) 
is decidedly opposed: ho suspects them to be of a 
Yisigothic origin. It is in vain to question these 
ignorant caniers as to their history or origin, for like 
the gipsies they have no traditions, and know nothing. 
Arrierns, at all events, they are, and that word, in com¬ 
mon with BO many others relating to the barb and car. 
rier.jsravan craft, is Arabic, and proves whence the 
system and science were derived by Spaniards. 

“1'ho Maragatos are celebrated for tbcir fine beasts 
of burden; inaeed. the mules of Leon u-e renowned, 
and the asses splendid and numerous, ospccialiy tbe 
nearer one approaches the learned University of Sala¬ 
manca. The Maragatos take precedence on the road: 
they arc tbe lords of the highway, being tbo channels 
of commerce in a land where mules and asses repre¬ 
sent luggage rail-trains. They know and feel their 
importance, and that they are tiio rule, and the travel¬ 
ler for mere pleasure is tbe exception. Few Spanish 
muleteers are much more polished than tl^ beasts. 
However picturesque the scene, it is no jusInBecting 
a recua of htden acemilas in a narrow road, especially 
with a precipice on one side, cosa oe Espana. The 
Maragatos seldom way, and their mules keep 
doggedly on, and as Uie terciod or baggage projects on 
each side, like the paddles of a steamer, they sweep 
the whole path. But all wayfaring details in the 
genuine Spanish interior are calculated for tiie pack; 
and there is no thought bestowed on the foreigner, who 
is not wanted, nay n disliked. The inns, roads, and 
right sides, suit the natives and their brutes; nor will 



suitin' IMt out of tbeir tmy to jpleue the 

fhaeiea of « Btningor. The raoy Peminauk u too litUo 
trawlled over for its natives to Adept the mercenary 
eonvo&iemoea &f the Swi^ that nation of innkeepers 
and eoacb‘>'foMierB. 

“ The difficulties And«over'hasto of Moore’s retreat 
hemin after Aatorga, for up to then he had hopod to 
bring the enemy to a general action. The high road 
to Lugo is magnificent, and a i^pcrb monument of 
mountain engineering. The leagues are very long, 
being de marro, or of eight thotwand yards each; they 
are marked by inileostones. The climate is cold and 
rainy, and the accommodations fit only for alSine; both 
(experto cretle) are bad oven in summer and in time of 
peace: how fearful must they have been during tno 
snoww and starvation of a December retreat I ’’ 
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When the Marquis’s daughter twjflve years of age, 

he caused a couiitSrfeit bull to be sent to him from 
Home, wliH'h authorised him to put aside his first wife 
and marry another, if he pleased. Wlien tRe tidings 
came to Griselda, her heart was full of wo^ but she 
was as steadfast as ever— 

“I)i<ipos?d WAS tliis humble crettture 
The adveraily of foituuc'all to radars j” 

Abiding ever the Maiquis’s mil and pleasure. He 
ne-xt sent set retly to the Earl of Pavia, wlio had nedded 
his sister, piayiiig that his two children might be 
brought homo openly iu lionourablo estate, but that 
no one should know wnose children they wore; those 
who inquired weto to be told the maiden should bi^ 
married to the Marquis of Saluccs. So, on the day 
appointed, the cail, with his lords, in lich array, set out 
tuuaids Salpccs, to guide the maiden, and her brother, 
who rode by her side. 

Arrayed was toward her maruage, 

This fiesbe tnaidsii, full of gemmet clear; 

Her brother, which that seven year was of age, 

Anay^ eke full freali in hii monnire: 

And thus lu great iiobless, and whli glad cltcer, 

Toward Saluces sliaping their jonrney, • 

From day to day they rideii ia their way. 

In the mean time the Marquk in order to tempt to 
the uttermost proof his wife’s spirit, said one day to her, 
roughly, and ui iniblic, “ Certainly, Grisilde, I was f»Uy 
pleased to have yon tor my wife, for the sake of your 
goodness, truth, and obedience, and not for your riches 
nor your lineage; but now I know in very truth 
that there is great servitude in great lordship. 

“ I may not do as every ploughman may: 

My people me eonstraineth for to take 
, Another wife, and crieu day by day; 

And eke the Pupf, rancour fur to suae, 

(^seiitelh it, that dare I undeilake ; 

Ana IruMy thus much 1 will you say. 

My newe wife i» coming by <!!«# way. ^ 

Be strong of heart, and void atiou her pkoe, 

Apd thilke dower that ye broagbiep me 
Take it again; I grant it of my grace. 

Rcturneih to your father's bouse ^quotb he). 

No man may always live prospetUy. 

Witli even heart 1 rede* you to endow 
Ihe stroke of fortune or fidvontore.”^ 


MACAZIN^ ^ 

, And she amm answered in |iatiSnoe i 
“ My Lord,** quoth she, 1 wot and wist alwiQ 
Bow that betwuen your inagniflcence 
And my povert’ no wight ue can ne may 
Moken camparison ; it is uo nay;. 

I ae held me never dignel* ui no mmm^ro 
To be your wife, nor yet your chombereie. 

Awl in this house where ye me ludy made 
(tlie biglie God take I for my witnMs, 

Am] oil so wisely lie my souls glad) 

T iierer MS me lady or mistress, 

* But humble servant tp your wotthiness, 

And ever dioll, while that my life may 'dure, 

Aboven eveiy worldly ctehture. 

“That ye so long have holden roe in honour, 1 Uiaiik 
God and you. I will gladly go unto my father, and 
with him dwell while I live. Tbove I was lostercd from 
a little child, there I will now lead iiiy life, till that I 
am dead—a vfiidow, pure in body, beark and aih Since 
I am your true wife, God shield such a lord's wife from 
taking anotlier husband. 

“ And of your uewe wife, God of his grace 
So grant you weal^ and {irospeiity. 

For 1 will gladly ytcMen her my place, 

In which tliat I was blissful wont to be: 

For since it liketb you, my Lonl (quoth site). 

That whilom weren all my iieortes rest, 

That 1 shall go, I will go when you lestf 

But ihere.4U ye me proffer such dow&ir 
As I first brought, it is well in my mind 
It were my wietched clothl's, nuthiug fair, 

The which to me were luird now for to find. 

O Goode God! how guttle and how Idnd 
Ye seemed by yonr speech and yovr msage 
Ute day that nuthid teas our marrutge. 

“ Truly is it said—I always find it so—that love when 
old is not the same as when new; but it shall not be 
that 1 will repent, either in word or in deed, that 1 gave 
to you my whole heart. 

* “ My Lord, ye wot that in my father's place 

Ye did me strip out of my poore weed. 

And ricbely yo clod me of your grace; 

To you Imiught 1 nought elles out of diede 
But fnith, uid uakednesy, and ‘ womaiihede 
And lieio again yonr clothing I restore. 

And eke your wedding ring, for evermore. 

“ The remainder of your jewels be ready w itbin your* 
chamber. Naked oat of my fAthcr's house 1 CAme, and 
naked I must turn to it again.” 

The Marquis went his « ay, hardly able to speak for 

K ; and she, before the folk, strippeth herself to all 
her under-ganneut, and thus, with foot and head 
all ban*, she set out towards her falhci’s house. 

The folk her followra weeping in their way, 

And Fortaue aye diey eurseS as they gone; 

%ut she from weiqiiug kept bet eyen dry, , 

N« in }iiis timi worde spue she none. 

Her father, tb^ this tiding iieaid auoii, 

Curseth the day and tioiu that Nature 
Sbaperkhimjhi be a living cKSlun:. 

For out of doubt this olde poors man 
Woe ever in suspect of her msiiiuge; 

Fgr ever he deemSd, since it first began, 

That when tlie lord^ iUlSU'd had his eout&ge$ 

Him wouide think it were a disparage 
To liis estate, so low fur fu aliglit; * 

And voiden her as soon os ever bo might. 

Agatn§ his ilaughtor hastily go’di he, 

(Foi lie by noise of folk knew her curotiig.) 

And with her olde coat, as it might be, 

h(b vainly, tries to cover her, 

Weeiitng ftill eMtottflilly. 

* Wortliy. f Please. i Inetinafioo. $ Towards, 
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Thus with her father, for a certain spi^, dwelleth 
Orisclda, showing; to no one bjr words, or in her &ce, 
thi^hc had received any ofibtice, or that rfie remem¬ 
bered her high estate 

• 

Nu wonder ii, for ia fast gnat estate 
Her ghoet vpirit wai ever in |)lain Immility ; 

No tender mouth, no hearte delicate, 

No pomp, no temblanci of royalty, 

But full of jiatient benignity, 

Uifcieet, and pridileia, aye bonour&bfae, 

And to her bufbaiid ever meek and kable. *' 

r. 

From Bologna is come the Earl of Pavia, and the 
fame Bprings up everywhere among the people, of the 
new Marchioness that he has brought tvitu him in such 
wlendour and richness, that never before was seen in 
West Lombardy such an array. Before the earl came, 
the Marquis sent for Griselda, and she, with humble 
heart and glad visage, came, and kneeling, greeted him 
wisely and reverently. 

“ Gritild* (quoth be), my will is utterly— 

Tins maiden tliat shall wedded be to me, 

BeceivSd be to-morrow as royally 
As it possible is iu ray honse to ; 

Ami eke that every wight in his degree 
Have bis estate in Sotting ami service, 

And high pleosonce, as 1 con best devise. 

1 have no woman sufiSsaiit, certain, 

The chambers for t’ an-ay in ordinance 
After my lust, and therefore would I foin 
That thine were all such manner governance; 

Thou kiiowest eke of old all my ^easSnoe: 

Thmigli thitt( array be bad, and evil besey,* 

Do thou tby devoir at tlie leoste way.” 

“ Not only, I.ord, that I am glad (quod she) 

To do your lust, but 1 desire also 
You for to serve and please in i»y degree, 
tVithouten hunting, and sbajl evemto: 

Ne never for no weal, ne for no woe, 

N« shall the,ght)St within mine hearts stentf 
To love you liest with' all my true iutent,” 

And with that word she 'gaii tbs bouse to dight. 

And tables for to set, and beddoi mako, 

And pained lier to do all tiiat die might, 
laying the ebamberors fur Godiles s^ 

, To hasten them, and fasfe sweep and shake; 

And she, tiie moste serviSeabV of all, 

Hth every chamber armybd, and hit hall. 

Ileediug not her rude and tattered clotMug. she 
goes with the rest to greet the MarchioneBS at the 
gate, and then receives the guests with sudi glad cheer, 
and with such skill, that every roan won^W wbal rite 
may be, who, so poorly arrayed, can act with so much 
prudence, and snow sotmuch reverence and honour. 
Wlien all were prepared to sit down ,to mejSt, ^e 
Marquis began to call for Griselda, as ahe still busied 
herself in the hall:— 

“ Grisild" (quoth bo, As U WsrS Ui Ms pla^ 

How likstb tnec my wife'and' li« b^ty* 

“ Right well, i»f fsnrd, (quoth shS) fijr in good fay,t 
A fairer saw 1 never none thau afasit 
I pray to Qod liys ymi prosperity, o 

And toT hope thut be will ^ yon.sehd 
Pleasance Mtougb unto ytHif Jbv^s end. 

- ■ * ; ' 4 ' . .. 

One ihinff beseech I vou, a^ •$iartie edse, 

That ye ne priehe wuh m ttkMeHtinf 
Tbit, tender wetidai as ye /(uos done luo ,■§ 

Rw sW ii/x/ter^ ia her 
Jhlon tenderly, ond to mY soppodng 
'She nugbts’flut adversity eiidurs 
As csopfi « popm foster'd crtAfur^' 

* BaiOSIt.' V*, t Stint, cease, $ Faith. § Me. 


[Airotnrp'ti^ 

And when Idas Walter saw her psiaence, her ^ad 
cheer,' and her uttm- want of Inilicej he began 

kis hearte dnss , 

To rue upon her wifely stedfsstnsss. 

ftTbisis enough, Griselda tqine,” quoth he; “ be no 
more ashaat, 1 have thy faith and benignity assayed 
as much as ever woman was; now know I, dear wife, 
tiiy atendfastnesa:** wd then he took her in his arms 
and kMimd her. Bui 

« 

3b^ fer wonder took of it no keep; 

She hearde not what thing he to Imr said; 

She fered as she had start mtt of a sleep, 
f Till toe oat of her mas^dness abrsid. 

** Grisild (quoth he), by Qod, that for us deyed, 

Thou art my wife} none other 1 ne have, * 

Ne never h^, as God my soule save. 

This is thy danghter, which thou host supposed 
To be my wife; that other feitbfully 
Shall be mine heir, as I have aye disposed; 

Thou bare them of thy bpdy trneiy; 

At Bologn’ have 1 kept tliem privily; 

Take them agsuu, for now may'si thou not sny 
That thou hast lorn* none of tliy children tway. 

And folk that otherwise have said of me,— 

1 Warn them-welluhat i have done this (Teed 
Fmr no maUce nor for no onielty, 

But for t' assay in tliee thy womanhede, 

And not to slay roy cbihlren, (God forbirl!) 

QuVtor to keep them ]aivily and still 
Till I thy purpose knew and all thy will." 

■Whai she this heard, a-swooiie down she falleth, 

For piteous joy j and affer her swooning, 

Slie liodi lier youtige_ children to her callelh. 

And iu her arrate, piteously weeping, 

Embraceth them,'and tenderly kissing, 

Full like a mother, with her salte tears 
She bathed both their visage juid their iiairs. 

i> O, which a piteous thing it was to see 

Her swooning, and her humble voioe to hear! 

“Grand mercy, Ixird! God thank it you! (qnotli toe) 
That ye have savAd me my children dear. 

Now reek 1 never to be dead right here. ‘ 

Since 1 stand in your love and in your grace,— 

No force of death,f nor when my spirit pace. 

0 tender, O dear, O younge children mine! 

Your woful mother weenfedt steadfastly 
That cruel hunndes or some foul vemtine, 

Had eaten you; b'nt God of his mercy' 

And yout betiigue ikther tenderly 
* Hath done you keep: and in that iamS stound 
All auddeniy she swapp’d^ adowu to ground. 

And in her swoon to sadly holdeth the 
, Her children two, wh«i toe ’gan them embtaeS, 

That with great sleight and mat difficulty, 

The children from her arm they gan arrace.U 
01 many a tear on many a piteous face 
Down rail of them that standee her beside; 

Unnetheq abouteu her might they abide. 

But when, abashed, she riseth from her trance, 
Walter assuageth her sorrow, and gladdens her, and 
every one endeavours to make her look joyful, and her 
ladies dress her in a cloth of Mid, and put .jf^ her*a 
rich crown, and again bring her into the hul to he 
honoured, as she’ deserved 16 be. More solemn in 
eve^ man’s sight was this feast than the revel of 
their marriage. And now, for many a year after, 
these two lived in concord, and in rest, and in high 
prosperity 

*■ Last 

t I take no heed of-^I care not for death, See, 
t Believed. & Fell. 

II Takeaway. q Hardly. 
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ESSAYS ON THE I,IVES OF HEMARRABLE 
PAINTERS.-No. XLIII. 

THE VENETIAN PAINTEKS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTUHY. • 

Paul Veronese.—Jacopo Bassano. 

Paul Cagliari of Verona, better known as Paul 
Voroneac, was bom in that city in 1530, the son of a 
sculptor, who taupht him early to draw and to model p 
but the genius of the pupil was so diametrically op¬ 
posed to this style of art, that he soon quitted the 
studio of his father for that of his Uncle Antonio 
Hadile, a very good painter, from Whom he learned 
that florid grace in composition which he afterwards 
carried out m a manner so consumtnale and so charac¬ 
teristic. At that time Verona, like all the other cities 
of Italy, could boast of a crowd of painters; and Paul 
Cagliari, finding that he could not stand against so 
many competitors, repaired to Venice, jvhere he re¬ 
mained for some time, studying the works of Titian 
and Tintoret, but without attracting much attention 
himself, till he had psitited, in the Chnrcb of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, the history of Esther. This was a sulycct well 
calculated to (tail frH'tli his particular talent in depict 
ing the gay, the sumptuous accessories of courtly pomp; 
banquet scenes, processions, &c.; and from 'this 
lime he was continually employed by the snlendour- 
loving citizen* of Venice, who delighted in nis luxu¬ 
riant magnificence, and oyerlooked, pr perhaps did rtot 
perceive, his thousand sins against fact, probability, 
costume, time, and place. We are obliged to do t]ie 
same thing in these, days, if we would duly appreciate 
the works of this astonishing painter. We must sliut 
our eyes to tlie violation of all proprieties of 
chronology and (iostume, and sde only tbi% abounding 
life—the wondrous variety of dignified and expressive 
figures—crowded into liis weneS (tvo miy a little 
marvel how they got there), and the prpulgality of 
light and colours all harmonized by a mellowness (^ 
tone which renders them ^ost attractive to the eye. 
To give an idea of Paul Veronese’s manner of treating 
a Hubject, wc will Uke one of bis finest and niost cha¬ 
racteristic pictures—the Marriage of Cana, which was 
painted fw tW Refectory of the Cotiveat of San 


Giorgio at Venice, and is now in the Louvre. It is 
not less than thirty feet long and twenty feet high, and 
contains about one hundred and thirty figures, life size. 
The Marriage Feast of the Galilean ^tizen is^repro^ 
seated with a pomp worthy of “Ormuz or of Ind a 
sumptuous hall of the richest architecture; lofty 
columns, long lines of marble balustrades rising 
against the sky; a crowd of guests splendidly atthod, 
some wearing orders of knighthood, are seated at 
tables covered with gorgeous vases of gold and silver, 
Attended by slaves, jesters, pages, and musicians. In the 
midst qf all this dazzling pomp, this display of festive 
enjoyment, these moving figures, these lavish colours 
in glowing approximation, we begin after a while to 
distinguish the principal personages, Our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, the Twelve Apostles, mingled with Ve¬ 
netian senators, and ladies clothed in the rich costume 
of the sixteenth century—monks, friars, poets, artista 
all portraits of personages existing in his own time; 
while in a CTCup of musicians he has introduced 
himself and Tintoretto playing the violoncello, vidiile 
Titian plays the bass. The bride in this picture is said 
to be the portrait of Eleanor of Austri^ the sister of 
Charles V., and SeCond wife ofFranci* I., of whom 
there is a most beautifiil portrait at Hampton Court. 







MMiM af !i^taeS0rtBt(tr»l l»iiu}»Bt «o&Dei). 
wnfied bjr Pai)l VerOAcwi, m ka ijae ■»!)« extraoiv 
Oiftafy ■tjrle. b«t wied Mtk Um >Qtoio«C richuem of 
liwi’/, inveotiOQ, ftu) colflUrinf :-HCbrut eDlertoinod 
Jjtvi, mvr in ihn'Aqademy of Venioei Ths Supper in 
tlw house of i^inon the Pbarisee, with Mary Map^dalon 
At the feet of Out Saviosgc^ now in die Damrsto Palace 
at Genoa: of which tfie ^t alotteh, a roa^ificent 
piece of uolottr, it in the poweatioa of Mr. Robert; 
and the Suf^r at Emnuuia, in which be hat intro* 
duoed bit Wife and othere of Jih family as apectatoca. 

Paul Veronese died in 1688. He waa a man of 
amiable mannera. of a liberal, generous spirit, and 
emtremely pious. When he painted for churrbca and 
ceRVoiHt lie frequently acoepted very small micca, 
aometimea merely the value ot his canvas and colours: 
fer that stupendous picture in the Louvre, the Mar¬ 
riage at Cana, he received not more than 4()lf. of our 
money. 

He painted all subjects, even the most solemn, 
iu the same gorgeous style. He liad sons and rela¬ 
tives who were educated in his attelicr and assisted 
in pmiiting lus grest pictures, and who after his death 
continued to carry on a sort of manufactory of pc- 
tuies in the same magnificent ornamental style; but 
they were far inferior painters, and bad not, like him, 
the power of redeeming gross faults of judgment and 
tsate by a vivid imaginatioh and strong feeling of cha- 
r»!tnr. 

Almost all galleries and collections contain spe¬ 
cimens of the works of this splendid and popular 
painter; but the finest are in the churches at Venice, 
in the Louvre,^and in the Dresden gallciy, wbeie 
there are filtcen'of his pictures. 

Ill our National Gallery there is a fine picture 
of the Consecration of St. Nicholas Bishop of Myra, 
in 1391: the princi|wl personages arc very nobly 
conceived, and the fort>Bbortened figure of tlie angel 
descending above the kneeling saint, and holding the , 
mitre and crozicr, explains the subject in a niannei* 
at once very poetical and very intelligible. Tlie little 
sketch of Nuiopa is a study for the splendid pictuie 
iittW at Vicuna. 

llcfore we close the list of the elder painters of 
Italy we must mention as flourislung at this time the 
Da Ponte family of Bassano. Giacomo da Ponte, 
called old Bassano, was the head of it. His father 
Ind been a painter before him, and he, with his 
four suns, loaudro, Francesco, Gian Battista, and 
Girolamo, set up in their native town of Bassano a 
kind of manufactory of pictures which were sold in 
tbe fairs and maikets of the neighbouring cities, and 
became popular all over the north of Italy. The 
Btsaani were among the earliest painters of the 
penfc style; they treated sacred and solemn subjects 
in a homely familiar manner which was pleasing nod 
intelligible to tbe people, and, at the same time, with 
a power of imitation, a light and spiriteil execution, 
and in particular a gemdike radiance of colour which 
fascinates even judges of art. There qte pictures of the 
elder Bsssano whicii at the first glance remind one of a 
haadful of rubies and emeralds. Jlis best and largest 
works are at Bmsano; his smaU pictures are npmeruus, 
BUd scattered through meat galleries. He painted 
sheep, cattle, and poultry well, and was food of intro- 
dlhcing them iu tbe paatom scenes of the Old Testament, 
where tl»y are appropriate*, sometimes, unhappily, 
where they are least approjuate they me the priu- 
uspal objects. His scenery mid grouping have a rural 
oharsner; and hia perao 0 iq;oa, even eaei^ and heroic, 
look like peasauu. They arc not vulgar, but rus¬ 
tic. The .ttuue kind of sfurit Informod the Basaani 
that SrfterftSi^ infunned the Dutch acboel.-4he imU*. 
tlon M foatwisr ehjects without elevatioa and without 


sel^tion s but the patorq of itidy ww u diSerimt fitum 
that of Holland as Bassano is diShrent from Jan Steen, 
likeall Uie Venetians, tbe Bassani were good portrait 
pals|iters. We have a fine portrait by dacopo Bassauo 
in oar Nationali OaJlery, aqa at Ilamptou'Court sevc. 
ral very fine and characteristic pictures, which will 
,give an excellent idea of his general manner; the best 
axe Ja<^b's Journey, and the Deluge. Mr. Rogem 
pQdie8af<8 the two best pictures of artist now m 
England ; ^cy aic small, but most beautiful, vivid as 
gems in point of colour, with more dignity and frciing 
than is usual: the subjects arc, the Good iiatuantati, 
and Lazarus at the door of the Kiclt Man, Nothing 
r^uld tempt Bassano from tiic little native town whcjc 
ne fiouiished. grew rich, and brought up a numerous 
&mily: be died iu 1692. o 

All these menjiiad original genius and that individu¬ 
ality of character which lends a vital interest to all 
productions of art, whether the style be elevated and 
ideal orcoqfined^to the iipitation.^ couimoD lutun*: 
but to them succeeded a lace of maiuwu/s and imi¬ 
tators, so that about the close of the sixteenth cculuiy 
all originality seemed extinguished at Venice, as w<*lJ 
as everywhere else : and heic wc close the history of 
the earlier painters of Italy. 


V SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

Laws regulating the personal expenses of the different 
classes of the community have prevailed in tlie cailicr 
stages of nearly all civilized countries. The govern¬ 
ments of must of the ancient states l)elieved it to be 
their duty lo restrain extravagant cx))cu(]iture, and to 
prevent the growth of too luxurious habits among 
private persons. To leave each one to indulge lus own 
incUnalious in his dress, nr iws eating, the cpU'i lain- 
ment of his friends, or tlie burial ol his family, was 
not thought by them to be consistent with a pAteinal 
polity. In Greece, aud still luoie in Itouie, laws which 
fixed the highest cost ot those vaiious matters were 
fiequcnlly enacted, and in more recent times the 
exaitiple has been irequeiilly iollowed. in Greece and 
in Rome these laws, perhaps, most coumionly inter¬ 
fered to litnil the sums to be sfient on Itauquets, oi 
festivals, or funerals; in inoderii states they have been 
chiefly diiected against costly apparel. It will be 
enough to look at tbe latter class, not with a vi<‘w of 
entering upon the subject in a wide extent, but only 
by :i few examples to illustrate the application, pro¬ 
gress, and discontinuance of sumptuary laws. 

Montesquieu is of opinion fliat sumptuary laws arc 
only aulted to a democracy, and Sjieiius a chapter of 
ihs* Spirit of the Laws’iu supporting that opinion. 
Wc are not going here to consider their propriety at 
all—they are now, indeed, almost wholly given up; 
aud it is alike idle to censure or to praise them. No 
doubt they wcic often issued by the law-givers out of 
an honest desire to check what to them appeared to be 
injurious to the society as well as ruinous to the indi¬ 
vidual, and often they owed their origin to the pride of 
rank. Frinces and rulers liked not fo be too closely 
presoed on by their mferiors; and m times when (Aeu 
affected great splendour of dress, and those beneath 
them from *tbeir increase in wealth could affbrd to 
imitate and perhaps rival that splendour, it was only 
by the strong arm of tbe law that their emulation could 
be prevented. Spenser, in hjs * View of the Suite of 
Ireland,’ gives another reason why "prcciacnesB in 
refuimation of apparel is' so material and gieally 
iwrtioont.” . . ,. He is urging the ncccasiiy of put¬ 
ting in force the neglected laws respecting the Irish 
coatuyme;—"Men’s apparel," ho sajs, "is commoaly 
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miidc aceordlng to tbelr condiriona, and tbeiT con* 
ditiona art* oftentim«*8 poverned by tbeir parroentaj 
for tlip ppraon yjat i8*pownpd, is by his pawn }mtln 
mind of privity, and also teatralnod from ligfatnesa by 
tlie very mianfncsa of his wred. Therefore it ia 
written by Aristotle, th^ when Cyrus had overcome 
the Lydians, that were a warlike nation, and devised W 
briup them to a more ^'aepablo life, be changed tl^eir 
apparel and musie. and instead ot their short warlike 
coat clothed them in lonp parments like women ; and 
instead of their warlike music appointed to them ceiv 
tain lascivious lays and loose jigs, by which, in short 
snaee, their niiinis were so molimed and abated that 
they forgot their former fierceness, and became most 
tetider and effeminate. Whereby it appeaireth that 
(/>ri e Iff not a little in the garment to the fasfttomng the 
mind aiul cmulitims." 

The ladies appear to have been rhjrfly aimed at in 
iiiKient lepislation rcspeeting appard, and to have 
. borne it with the least patience. Diying the fietond 
l^unic war, about b c., « law was passed that no 
uoiuiin should wear a diess of dificrent colours, nOr 
])osse<-s more than half an ounce of gold, nor ride in a 
lariiapc in the rity or within a mile of it, unless on 
])nblir Raerillees. But it was repealed *n about twenty 
years, <liroiu»li*the ^■lamour of the wemcn, who, like 
llie dame*- of the French Revolution, assembled in the 
blreets and surrounded the houses of the senators, and 
bo'^ieged the senate, refusing to be pacified oi^even to 
be biiont so long as the obnoxious statute i^mained. 
flayle sayi tlieir conduct is not at all 8ur]iri8inp, but 
ratlier wliat migbi be expected fiom them; and refers 
to bts article on Bossns, who, towards the close of the 
fiftecnlli century, wrote against one who Itafl advocated 
the ic])eal of a decree passed at Bologna, forbidding all 
siiperflnity in feminine apparel. *‘1 do not wonder,” 
says Bayle, somewhat irreverently, “ that ho con¬ 
verted Ins antagonist; Ifftt I should have wondered if 
he had eloquence enough to jiersuade the women to 
I'onaent to the decree. There rvas the diifiruUy. Hoe 
ojn/s, hie labor est.’ And Bossus himself seems to have 
been itiueli of the same opinion; for he said in his 
‘ Discourse, ’ “ One of the most difficult points to 
man-ige with women is to root out ibcir curiosity for 
clothes and ornaments of the body. The reason of it 
is, women naturally love to be fine. St. Jerome calls 
the female se.x Philoi,eomon, that is to say, lovers cf 

finery. . . and Kuslachius” - but it would be unfair to 

cite all (hr fathers against the fair, as our orator pro¬ 
ceeds to do. It must, however, be acknowledged that 
the sex has always been considered peculiarly un¬ 
manageable in this matMjl In England, as well as in 
Rome and Bologna, thej have been ever unrestrain- 
able by statute: thus it was noticed, that when it} 
1612 an edict was issued against the excess in the size 
of their farthingales, instead of their being reforhied 
they were immediately made mows preposterous. 

Suni}>tuary laws became general, owing to a variety 
of circumstances impossible here to go into, throughout 
Europe in the fourteenth century. In France tliey 
were made very stringent, perhaps more so than in any 
other country. We will, however, confine our atten¬ 
tion to those passed here. The first siimptuary law 
enacted in England was in the S7th of Edward III. 
(1363), The preamble affirms that the efeaswive ap- 
p.are1 of divers people beyond their estate and degree 
18 the impoverishment and dcstniction of the realm; it 
is then provided by several enactments that ‘‘knights,! 
gentlenion under tnc estate of knights, esnhires of two | 
hundred mark land, clerks, merchants, mtizens, bur- ' 
g#*8ses, servants, handicraffs, yeomen, ploughiiien, and i 
others of mean estate,” and the wives and children trf 
each, hhatl wear only clothes of such kinds and prices as 
ate there specified. Knights and “squires possessing | 


two hundred murk tend" may wear idoth »f silver, 
witli girdles, &c. reasonably embeUished wHh silver, 
apd woodlen cloth of the value of six marks the wjjdfie 
inece* Persons of lower rank, or poswssing land of 
smaller value, are not to wear any sifk, nor embroider 
tbidr dofti with any ailver, nor wear any jewellery, and 
the ctelh itself roust not cost more tmn four marks 
the tThOfe piece, tlvs f^ienalty in every case for in¬ 
fringing the statute being the “ forfoiture to the king 
of all such appvel differing from the form of tins 
ordniaAce.” Then follows another enactment that 
would seem to be necessary,—'"That clothiers 

shall make cloths sufficient, of the aforesaid ptices, so 
that this statute for default of such cloths be in no 
wise infringed! ” This law did not ascend higher titan 
knights. It was partly repealed the next year. 

The male costume in England had reached the 
highest pitch of extravagance and absurdity in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward IV. As mig^t bo 
cxpecteit, an effort was therefore made to check it by 
a law which strictly ordained what should not be worn 
by those beneath tbe dignity of lords. This time the 
form as well as the value was prescribed, and penalties 
were provided against tailors and shoemakers who 
should make any prohibited articles for unprivileged 
persons, as well as those who waftethem when made. 
This was the period when the long^aks were worn to 
the shoes; sometimes, it is said, those of lords and 
great personages were a foot, and of princes two feet 
Jong. The statute forbids any one under a lord wearing 
tlicin of a length exceeding two inches. Other laws 
followed during this reign, but it is needless to refer 
to them. In the reign of Henry VII. ^nordinance waa 
issued limiting the quantity of stuff to be used in the 
garments of the several orders. Dukes, marquissr^ 
and archbishops were allowed sixteen yards for their 
gowns; earls, fourteen; viscounts, twelve; baronsb 
eight; knights, six; and those of lower rank but five 
yards for their gowns. The habits of the servants were 
arranged in a corresponding scale. The king’s mother 
also issued a decree describing exactly the various 
articles of apparel, together with the qualities and 
quantities, to lie worn by ladies of all ranks during the 
perioil of mourning. 

Henry VIII. set no limit to his own love of splendid 
apparel, but lie was more regardful of his subjects. 
Very early in his reign be passed a law declaring ‘ 
'* who only may buy hats ana caps wrought beyond 
the sea," and rcgulaiing the prices at which they were 
to be sold. The cap-trade appears to have tx'en about 
this period an object of very frequent legislative re- 
gard. He did not confine ibis attention to hats and 
caps, however; in 1532 he paesed a very strict law, 
limiting the use of black genet furs to the royal family, 
and sable furs to the nobility above the rank of a vis¬ 
count. Crimson and blue velvet he also forbade to 
any below a knight of the garter, and velvet of any 
colour to an'y not possessing estates «f two hundred 
marks per year, or not being the heirs of such. Jewel* 
lery of cverj^ind was also forbidden below a certain 
degree, while the common people were not to wear even 
a silver button or any kind of ornament, except a badge 
of service. A statute passed in the 1 & 2 of Phtiin 
and Mary (1554), which enacted that “ Whoever slial! 
wear silk in or upon bis ha4 bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or spur-leathers, shall be three montlw 
imprisoned and forfeit lOl., except maynrs, aldciiiten, 
&r. . . . If Any pemn knowing bw servant to 
offend, and do not put him forth of bis service wittiin 
fouricrn days, or do retain him again, lie shall forfeit 
ICKtf.” 

How little all these edicts avsiled to produce the 
effect intended is well known; or if not, may be seen in 
the lugubrious pages of Master Stubbed’' Aiiatomie of 
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AbuBeg,’ published in 1S82, about the middle of the next 
x^n. Elizabeth could show that she did not approve 
onier subjects dressing; be^fond their condition, but she 
did not seek to prevent it by law. Stubbes mourns 
over this fact. “There is now such a confuse mingle- 
mangle of apparel, and such preposterous ^excess 
thereof, as every one is permitted to flaunt it mit 
in whatever ap|nr^ he liiUetfa himself, or can get b]t 
any kinds of means. So that it is ver.]^ hard to knntv 
who ia noble, who ia worshipful, whp isa genlloman,^ 
who is not; for you shall have those which ate neither 
o( the nubility, gentiUty, nor ya»man^, no, not yet 
i^^istrate or officer in the commbnweutb, go daily in 
^ks, velvets, sating damasks, taffeties, and sUtdi tike; 
nothwithstanding tbat they be both base by birth, mean 
by estate, and servile by calllag; and this I. count a 
great confusion and a general disorder.” No dpubt 
many thougiit so too as well as Master Philip. Could 
anything have induced a 'new statute jt might have 
been expected then, if the extravagance was so enori 
mouB and so general as be affirms it to be. The very 
shirts, he declares, “ Which all in a manner do wear 
(for if the nobility or gentry only did wear them, it 
were some deal more tmerabie), are .either of came-, 
rick, Holland, lawm oi else of the finest cloth that 
may be got . . . .l(p And these shirts (sometimes it 
bappeneth) are wrought throughout with needlework 
of Bilk and such like, and curiously stitched with open 
scam, and many other knacks besiaes, more than 1 can 
describe, insuniuch as 1 have bear'd of shirts that 
have cost some ten shillings, some twenty, some forty, 
some five pounds, sumei twenty nobles, and (which is 
horrible to heat) some ten pounds a piece; yea, tlie 
meanest shirt that commonly is worn of any does cost 
a crown, or a noble, at the least; and yet this is 
scarcely thought fine enough fur the simplest person 
^t is.” Yet these “goodly shirts” are nothing in 
comparison of a certain unmentionalde garment. “ It 
is a small matter now to bestow twenty nobles, ten 
pound, twenty pound, forty, pound, yea, a hundred 
pound, of one pair of breeches (God be merciful to 
us Ik” And after all Ire declares that the women are 
far worse thaii the men. 

All laws regulating dress were repealed by statute 
in the first year of the reign of James I., ana no at-., 
tempt has since been -^nade to re-introduce them. ' 
Public opinion supplied the . place of these laws during 
the Coromonwealtli, w it is probable they would have 
been then renewed. Charles |I. had a fancy to form 
a national costume, and actually adopted one, but, with 
hib Usual fickleness, soon dropped it. Evelyn wrote 
and published a pamph}^ entitled * Tyrannua on- the 
Mode, a Dwcoursc on Sumptuary Laws,' apparently 
as a Jieler on the occasion. He recommends that, In 
order to efibet uniformity, “our illustrious Charles 
riiall make provision by sumptuary and other whole-:< 
some" laws." Though he ftiinks, that “ when his 
majesty sfaull fix a standard at court, there will »rad 
no sumptuary laws to repress and reform the /m which 
' men so condemn in our appanil*” 

Tlie only law respecting rinoe enacted is that 
which was passed in 1747, pfTOibitifig the use of the 
Highland costume. But that was on political grounds, 
and not as a sumptuary law. The only relics left to 
us of sumptuary iaWs are the taxes on the wearing of 
powder, &c„ and those conventional ones, that with a 
tolerably hard grasp confine certain sects and ywofes- 
sions to the use of drab or black coats, hroad-bnmiued 
hate, w white hkndkerchiefo, together with wrtaia 
peculiarities in tlie shapes, colotirs, and raateriala of 
some ladies' habilimente. 

But toey arc not altopether abolished ftom all ixHin- 
triea. 'Ajky yoin back a traveller ^saw a crier iltaud 
the palace gate at }%ra and make a long pro- 
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daiUation. He held in hia band a baton shod with 
iron, which be struck three times sonorously on the 
pavement; and when lie had thus collected a crowd 
to the stroets and windows, Jlike one of our bellmen. b<! 
lifted up bis voice and said, ‘ Ttie Pad.ibha,'' taking into 
his consideration the vain st^perfiuities of femrie ap- 
paisi^, .Mrictiy enjoins every woman whose perigee 
toudaes the ground to cut it off as high as her ancles; 
and .Itef'cry woman,whose head-dress extends too far 
iroin hm’ head is ordered to restrain it within dui> 
limits.’ The windows and doors of all the streets about 
^ palace were filled with, wommi listening to this 
impohaiit proclamation as the crier went along. The 
Greek women were in the hdait of enlarging their 
nead^iesB with ^uze and tinsel to an enonhoiis ex- 
pshrioQ,^. and in those perilous times no kokuaa fell 
Jtcr head safe oh her shoulders till she reduced it to a 
siite lie padiehg tlumght reasonable.” We have some¬ 
where .read an account of the way of scttiiiig what was 
the reasonable stee, and at the same time punishing its 
tntasgresskin. It was at ^ce sunlTnary and sufficient. 
An offi cer carried with him a rule of the proper sland- 

f rd, and then cut off so much of the licad-gear as 
tretqhed beyond it. 


Ploughiiuf neat’ Salerno.—Tiw fields, bciiij; without fences, 
have on open look ; and the mingling of men and wonieu 
together in their cultiyatiou givM litem a chequered up]K>urani'e. 
and tendiirs them very picluiesqus. In the middle of a large 
greet! whekt-lleld would bo a gruun of men aud women weeding 
the ^aiiks the red petticoats aud blue sjwncers of the latter con¬ 
trasting beautifully with the culonr of the fieliis. In one 
plat of ground I thw a team and a modo of plougliing quile 
unique, yet withal very simple. The earth wtissoft as if already 
broken up, aiid neoiled only a little mellowing : to eflcct this, a 
inan bad harnessed his wife to a plough, which she dragged to 
and fro with all the jmtience of an ox, he the meantime holding 
it behind, as if he had been acousloraed to drive mid she to. go. 
This was literally “ploughing with tlie keifor." Site, with a 
strap around her breast, leaning geiltly forwoid, aud be, lanved 
over the plotqjb liebuid, presented a most curious picture in the 
middle of a field. The ploHid* bei'e is a very sitnplu instrument, 
having but one handle and no sliare, but in its place a pointed 
piece of wood, sometimes shod with iron, ]irojectiug forward like 
a spur; aud merely passes through the ground like a sharp- 
pointed stick, without turning a smooth furrow like our own.— 
fieadhj^s Lettertfrom JtoZy. 


t^friem Currimcji^l have procured some of the country 
money: it U mote curious than conveiiieiit. The “uiaiiilly,'’ 
worth a dollar lutd a half, would be a fearful currency to make 
lu^e payments in, being composed pf old brass kettles melted 
up and cast in a sand mould. weight is from two to four 
{ipunds; so tliat the circulatloo IPthis country may be said to 
rest upon a pretty solid metallic basis. Hie “Imyaf^,” valued 
kt twenty-five cepts, is a piece of cloth four inches square, covered 
Ibickly over with the imaU shells called cowries, sewed on. 
The utlier cunSney consists principally in such goods as have an 
established value. Brass kettla, cottm handkerchief, tobacco, 
guns, and kegs of powder are legal tender. W a c 
almost unknown iu the traffic of the coast; and it is only those 
who have been at Sierra l«ene or some of the colonial settle¬ 
ments who are aware of its value. One “ cut money,” or quarter 
of a dolhw, is the sa^rilest coin of' wbicU most of the native! 
have any plea. This Is javariidily the price of a fowl, when 
money is ofiered; but ahead of toliaccu ora couple of fish-books 
would be preferred. Bmpty bottles find a ready market. Yen- 
tetday, I “dMied” thriM or four great characters with a bottle 
each; all chousing ale or porter bottles hi preference to an octo- 
gmud-sided one, "used by “J. Wtngrove and Co." of London, 
in putting up their •* CeltdirateH Raspberry Vinegar.” The 
chiefs must have eonsuhed about it afterwards; for tins morning 
no less than tfarCe kings and a goyemor begged, sa a great favour, 
that 1 would give theca that particular buttle, and were sadly 
dkat^nted an teanimg that it had been paid away for a 
taunkey-tAiu. No ^sr uottk would console mem.—•mirnal 
m African Cmm, 
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/.■,;■*•, . _ ''OB one Bidfe'with J)% Btones.’ But^'ti(^iiii;i''^^|l^''^i' 

1 ’*hb: mo^s Mve4)id|^' tlte pcarants of the }eB8 peopDs, snoh pifcs^tlm i# ofua m)ghcU^;})00:^. 

Roman stetel'Vi^'Tace^hig’ta tiie naftire of the tbfft oOe of two things enaUes—the ovej«i^ WBO^ejlilf , 
country, ftnii parts they uap loaded hot-ao falls on Ins side, or the 

mules; in tttefitiKraBliniiiuor marahy cout^y which lies round on tbo horse's back,j«nd first -tfen^ h.s«rie8 aihif. 
near toe s^ £b%'niako ireQQi'ht 'Qse of corn, or cartt< then the lightcrMde fall among thg faoiWs • 

;which hdfi^ wh^s, ftn; enormouf ftkihcter, and ha;ve more tlian once seen a company kf ^veVlifnt' in 
which wrh (iihiMntdiy .^irin'hy hnffaioes;. and in the this predicament, not without being ttfiiazedtfai^ ft a 
;^reat pastoral jdaln of the Campagia ih^ soroethnes loss to conceive bow onesinglo airdmal'ie^d ^MnydMgih 
tmurfl in w«rtfMia:^#awu by.oxen (which are for the a troop. The Trojan horse could pcpreely ^vSlwht 
ibbst part nff>pre%'dieain or fawn o^iir, and wbiolr more than Unt^number twice told ^^tfhin CMKjmu 
OMfy re(|Bn«’# IHtio Intention to be Btupemtons.-awif oaken riba ' . ■. ■, “i, • 

Mftw, for they ire big>boned and -of far greater., herghf It should scent to.require a very big amd «tr(sgig.)|am 
than'onr Bi^irii 'Oxe»)t ‘hnt mhelt more fieqnentiy to. carry msher the wOoden baroeilo or tltc jssnoans 
tbe)r ti4ve{ (ft' hor^baj^h: and here, as in dtiter parts and itsaccotopaniments; yet, general^ notgap ia' 
of the south dfHaly^'chrionsihetliMs are fregiiently the south of Italy, though strong w)a,.^giali^,(X&^^ 
employed to tn^e«n#^lu!ip8e efrry a whole family on during' great ^fatigue, are not dtatiaguishi^ bv^ir 
Ills back, di^ odntriVanceiat^ h^ a pair of psA; jfire. There is^ btrwever, rather a large-breed^itMik ‘ .^ 


■■ • -' ‘r^'vit%iiiNG on ' 

' ,*:■■;- 'i4o;^Eg4^. ' / ■. 

The modes Of tfhve^Iini^' apinng tlte pca^nts of the 
Roman state!'vtaw^'ace^hig’to tile'naftire of the 
country. fn^t^TOfyahid m^Mnons parts theyusp 
mules: in tMltiKNinliniia, or marahy comwry which lies 
,' near the s^ th^' niako frequent use of cam', or cartt, 

' Iwhich hfito wh^s,an; enormoud llkmcter, and 
which urf ghwntdiy.^WW'by buffaloes;, and in the 
great pastoral .jdaln of the Campagiit ib^ sometitaes 
traskl in wMgMiar^^awu by.oxeli (which are for the 
ibbst part oTwpreky'dieain or fawn o^iir, and wbiolr 


' than onr Bn^iOh'Oxe»)y"hut mUelt more i^qnently 
(;'the)r ti4ve{ (m' horitoi^k'. and here, ayin dtlnsr parts 


of the south dfRkly'ehriousmbtli^s are fregiiently the south of Italy, though strong ench^gigli^.ixEtkti, . 

' employed to (n^e«n#^lu!ip8e efrry a whole family on during great'fatigue, are not distiaguishi^ bv^ir 
Ills back, di^ obntriVancoif a pair of psM ;i^e. There is^ btrwever, rather a large-breed^ftMlk ‘ .f. 
luera like those put ppOp dor asses- When thisll''damnagna of Rome, af^S^^jn some jkytw pf (%ptlk ; 
uaed, ^ chtIdreiB sra(ai^W^ in the panniers, the'hns^ and Capitinata; and, hon^^.tyt ;fcr^ 
''^nd-sitoa«bdak<m<^ raUitti^>of tbohorse, 8^^ the ri<qu(^tin|iiemanydkWictswtmrh0in£qf%^yidnN^ 
.r^'iHfe dto.st8trigf4i(i»ndi’'ltor'W8bandni-and'not.unfre-^ 'carriages, and'whe'i^ properly spring,' 
-fikHtoiti;:rider' Utting over the roads.' ITetit' is^y'wo- means a plre.,^hn^.,iiH^'jl-' 
.^^'ndr^'b hul. -■^’nm’‘'ira very rusdoal and small poor mkt>rab}e>loo}yngr back. bapryHi^.K^;^ 

^ pohr'Waiy'of itravi^iiHL iti'oltteZ'«ue».'-inBteaa of the (fre peasants with not kawdimomfort to .' 

‘ pitimk)*,''! fykptoWow of wppd, not unlike that on to himself. One whoM thinkr it pkagniidr ' 

hnr army euigftobs carried their medigine on foot, but these people of the piaim wilLptw ifewK f! 
^cVe^ -iuatriinMn^S^iuihBr ’tenring ifi the moup* if fibey can in any way be*carried ; and, to'.aBy,iiiie ■!■■ 
','■ tHiftimk pkik/OiyihMUi km Porihsal, hut stUl mdreli'lk truth, the beat of- the t^ate, for at least ek jotogjUig,-'- 


truth, the beat of- the t^ate, for at least ek moqiUtg,- 


.thoigiMgw’nwn {RtKiliiM iWhiah- tlk Turks and Arabs of the year; rendemwalkieg vmy.exhausting wlqi|[-.,,..... 

t ut on the himkft'^;1iMMr ttmik, » slung over the In byg&ie times, hut times not at-all j«.ai^.ai^e 
kk of rim ItensMfkkillihkh-ltdepeD^ on .either side «f the Roman and Nean^ttan nobilUy toAk 
-'like psnniem.. ^^OW>'laidi-<ahtb ihk frame, two or their studi, and brqd Wotiful hksdfrsarim..jwf|^ 

>■ motW.'petotktli'gy-'sri feCT w ifa rwawre, seat riiem- saNidle^d some for dmugbt.., Ino Bors^h^^ra 


t ut c 
kk 


•:\motW. petSk*4i'’*yT!i fe « arit^ TWprire, seat riiem- saUfidle^d some for dmug^t* --'^ 

-s^kivjt aslUkblwyi^^f h%S'hM||i^do«« to wklim -bad a Temarh^ly fiSfr breecUof x.(pf3»ii|f^ri(pf^tko 
’-TiCsImt^ hridie-ridn ig cnlour. with heada, ncQka, aiSnea, qpfUlgEg'igS^P^ 

J' helCiff a ‘"Thu' resembling the horses whkh 

.'if muled 'Costoc picture, put to Uie ciur of Auforiu^^ 

We £il|^’'tjiiw»ra5p'-3gk .ytpehiBptyes from-the and numerous as brie m, the 
pnoraflAdk!ni|to!|R|i^#|hSuri^^ wtm and soolktiena 

i as far'ttBtteimlM jhdscf fS- .brood maros wen essried ym fW'.' 

. ’ Nap]e«-tmM*iWMt!;tiqtMllMWm-^;U^^ rpersedi- and.- the..kum'jriv£^'f!^#4t-’$)N4' uh^jll^kK' 

^?l^b«t we ePtiiely lastv.v 

'U>«e.«iarted aRdi)kM»|Pi||»oUiki^tttMtn^ klvSa, it » probable thgt 4ikM^|he:'B'>r^ek 
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I on Ton nwinr v 

H fte ot tk 

46^.' "rtie povMty nonSeijWieni 
ict the* eM&blilhinpnt. in 

tb» Of thn iPmucIi l&nr ^ itih^ 

f yrMelu In ft fiW g^«mtf<iitta, mtot utttrly break 
#llltliiy fiSfiuea, prerented ihe 

e;»oft'itads, 01 afif extcmaivs attenint w 
mtM« ^ bree(i>nft<esfa.b]ifiri)qaeaU in Italy. Uerel 
aka mm an atnftteur m Tunnd f pffielently lavoured by 
tft ItiiTe the iHf^ana of bertowiofe aottic atbuUon 
Inrt. ialinR all the periinatida, their cpl- 
mthrftt'hhnibcr ia but email. The only hoiaes now 
ttMt ht the Cainn^hA of Home are of it mixed and 
breed. Iliey are lUi blank; their totm is 
'decidediy bad nor deeidwUy fOod. Thw aie 
idl etrtlrte, and byno mcana deficient in epint. Oeca- 
tSafiatiy a hoipe of traly admirable qualitioo la found 
amhnfi ibeth. In these .ailroad days jt sounds iidi- 
ctthtis to talk of the speed of any other mode of ti<i- 
WeHj^lf^; but a quarter Of i century ago wo thought it 
ana rare TOsUng, that betveea Iloine and NajdesI 
We certaittiy never saw so much speed attained by 
IposVhories in afay other co<uitry, not even in EngUnd, 
and Mtea the )>oBt-boya weie promised double fees. 
Mott travellers will remembci ll«e Siampaton,” or 
“runaways.” of the Vontine marshes. Thty wcie all 
polfdn-* colts or wiy young hoises—hot. wild, mcious, 
and alnioSt unbroken; but ior spli it, wind, and b]H‘ed 
they Were very of^en astonishing tieatuies TIte 
sAiiiditer and tbe danger Uy in getting thuiu put-to. 


a«d SO he prO^ hlinirt'lf *to life oSIfeto *w« ill mouidedi 
The itatfie is an inmtunhs im : i*id besides 

diese tiJtt are out, tMfe are alwttya'ti^^ t et'rtaiti 
number olf horses ayyldted and biCted'anH reidytoatatt. 
ThtmthodUtod, the factor and ;ayiper tn|k Winrahned 
with miwkets, and the herdOwSo Wa ekftS^drfvdfs 
with long lances, they gallop ower ilte pfalrfi, looking 
tt a diatanee very much like a msra'ttditig bahd of #iid 
Arabs. fiOiwe .of these ikrm-hones sm oM and well 
tradied. and glngularly patient and docile. Often rc- 
inainlng for many bouts in vedette witkoat bding 
fastened, and exposed <dl the wdilte to the ^eat heat, 
and tbeteiiibic persecution and ragb of the gad flies. 


thofn, Whieh is almost as mid as a desert of Arabia 
It trww often requuc half a dozen of tpeu to ]iiit-lo a 
U^i oThorsesaty to prevent then bolting w hr n put*lo. 
With fliur of ihese smutiug, neighing, Ltckiug, and 
biting Oguinifie devils, the task ot nuiung-lo was tre» 
ipimnoUSi There would bo a couple of follows at 
esery horse’s bead, holding on with all their might, 
wrhile the pOStiiiunsUroie firlUng into then saddles, 
am than,Abe ndeis being 1 iy mounted, tbeic was a, 
Whoop apd a sercaui, and away went the Scainpaluri 
Jlke an arrote front g bow, stalling with a gallop, and 
rarely |i ever modetating tiieii pice until they came to 
fllo next poSt^hottSo, some twelve oi fourteen Eng¬ 
lish nej^ off. ” There is nothing foi it,” said an old 
Kaapolnan prit^t, “but to sit still and say, ‘The land 
have marcy upon us.**‘ As foi stopping, ihcie could 
KSwUm be qurailon of that, foi the poleuri had gciic- 
iwlly the lut betwt'cii their tecih ana the mastery ovei 
their ridcis. l•nokl1y tbs road was for many miles 
bread. smooth ^ a howling gieeu, but for a 

IhUft ipre tMte was that ugly, deep, driumng canal, 
fUt irt JWpe nu* Vi, running close oy the wdc of the 
iOSd f. Xhu puat-masters gWeraMy kept these polcdri 



.ftuffiiuejl m hdtl^ kejrt dm the vast pMtoTii poisusi, the result df these- 
i)iaCamM|tea ia g uery itriUng ftgtwie of was M difficult to wfesee, 
* It vfM uoi idmsuilil to flud ftaiu three upen an examination of 


wliose teuincr and lutbtts wo kave dedhribed. Some of 
the catUe-nnveis bieak in and tram these edits, when 
tlAaro intended fur eaddle-horKis; whendcstmed foi 
di^ght, they aie sold in their wild state. 

mAhIne glue. 

Auono the many novelties of the present day wlinli 
are proved^ to be ically good, we may nuinbei Mi 
Jeffery's invention of what he terms the “Marine Ohu ’ 
It 18 a composition of caoutchouey nr eomnion Inda- 
lubber, and shell-Iae, and, on account of its nuiiii lou'i 
valuable propeitus it has boon found to beveiy iwefnl 
foi all the pui'posc's of sbip-bullduig or in fact ioi any 
puipose where undue heat or mpisiurc is to be le- 
sibtim. 

The eutumstanees wliieli led to the resnlt of this 
invention aie not a little cuiioiiSl' and serve to show by 
what clmttce uic ide uta some of the best discovei ies hai e 
been perfected. 

It 18 gencralW known, wc believe, that Mr. Jcflt i y 
w as one of the first ptodaceis of < opper-pUtes by gki- 
vaiiic aetton; and it oceuired to him, at the Uine tiiat 
he was (xpeiimenhng on this manufacture’, that CoO- 
a|r fcheutlung ioi vessels might possibly be made 
cneapei and of better quality by the same prdecss 

In piactice, howevei, he found that the new method 
was euiially as expensive as the old oncy and therefore 
tuined his attention to the production of some cheaper 
suhsts’iee as a covering fur the hottoins of ships, winch 
would not only aot as a protection to the tnnher, 
flora natuqal causes, but should also put a Stt^ lo the 
ravages of that insidious etteioy the teredo novalit. 
I'hq idea then occuired to Mn, pf fipplying gums in¬ 
soluble in water, for this nurpooes mid by oOmliinlng* 
clfcstte ^um » Uh non-elgstia and Mdlng to the t otnposi- 
Uou such ingredients as wowd he desgiictive bdidi to ani¬ 
mal and vegetable Lie. be should able to cogt Vessels 
so securely as to m^ept entirely the bgd effects befoie 
alluded to. Accoiduggiy *te ‘hade thf experNent, by 
yxiting several-ships ot vyar with bis flVst to- 

f^Hig into U a a^ti;y of fliWitosJf igs a 

pois#, the result St these niC»^ad^fiqwVwr,,a« It 
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was M dlfiSeult to idfesee, 
Upon an exapiirtaijon of 
vesstob sonie months 
many places the cemem yu 

mim^u bad takrmpbiee.^ j 
sf Th fcset it 
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tilif nitiiiw w (Vct niwit 

jfor stipQnrdii^ihe 

C es^nt Abea(iM<% tpr ve^i^, fet H |i^ been jplrevea to 
nyalw^M «ti to th)e«otniKt0eoi peitoor a 

B]iip. Every one Jmowe iboi tbe timbers of a diip are 
cQatmuatljr totposeo, to strain* fr^ tbe wibtis and 
waves. One oT tbequsJ^lies rcqalrfd in a substance 
to join these tlmbe^, must be insolubility in water, or it 
would be usdsssf it bo iinpefvioua to water, to 
pi eveni leak*go; it inu» be elmio, so as to yield to 
the strain upon tbo tiinb^ or tbe vicissitudes of ^o 
c Innate; it toust be sufficjontly solid to give streni^; 
and, lastly, it must be adhesive, so as to connect the 
timbers firnfly together. Each of tljpse properties Mr. 
Jefiery has combined in his “ Marine Glue.'' Numer¬ 
ous eviieriiocnts have been made from time to time 
to teH the power of the glue. liTono e(ise,«luo blocks 
ol .‘Vfiitau oak (a wood which, by tlio Way. « ex¬ 
tremely difficult to untie by means of any ordinary 
(emeiit) eighteen inches long by nine aide, and tour 
and A half thmk. were joined together longitudinally 
by the glps, and a bolt gl obe and a quailer inch in 
dtameterr was passed through each of tlieni, from end 
to end, having a chain attarhed to it The day after 
tbs juDution of these block|,attempts weie made to 
draw them asunder iongitul^ipsliy, by means of an 
hydraulic piess in Wpolwicli dockyard. A strain p} 
the extent nf nineteen tons broke one of the bolts, but 
the junotiton of the wood by the glue remained pci feet. 
Tnp bolts of onp and a half inch dianicteip were In- 
serjled on iho foUdwiim dav into the same block, and 
the strain was again applil’d, nfttil it reached tncpiy- 
ene tons, wheft one pf the holts gave; but, as in i 
toiiner instance, tbo junction Of the two blotks 
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few instances, latterly, the l,or^ of the ^ 
bad It apjdied to this purpose on board m 
of war. The main-mast of the Esgloi, Sifts 
nod also that of tbe Trafalgar, one hundred 
gun sbiu, have been joitied with it, and 



lung, and slv inches dianibicr'at on9 end by five pt tbp 
other, and having cut each of them lengtbwaM into 
four pieces, be joined them 1^ means of thO glup, jh 


from six-tweiftbs to nine-twelftlis. tbeu piodos pC 
wood were alternately attached by strone JxdtS to the 
floor; and an lion collar and chain being phtow in 
the rentie, the following weights wCto placed Oft • 

l..-f_... ____^ J _1_1- . t 


cover, what e 


Xu thil esM, 


bent exactly 3 inches; and On the wiUidiawst of tW, 
power, returned to its ibimcr {xn^tioh with llio 
greatest elasticity. . , 

No. 2, with a strain of ^ cwt., only yivfdod & 
inches. , 

No. .3, under the same circumstances, bont'jE 
inches. * ' ^ 

No. 4 yielded 81 inches, having been joitomStil^ f 
new sample. 

No. 5 bent a inches.. . ' 

No. 6 bent 2 inches. - ' / 

No. 7 bent 1{inches; and With 2flk cwt., showed 0 
defldctiotiiof 21 inches; with 3U cd^t>, showm ft '41 b- 
flection of 2i jncl^ , 

It was then attempted to break th|sto^el 1 
additional weigjttswere put on, ftfttHi wyt,,, 
to 43 cwt., when it yitided 3t!fichi»s, and fineliir 
upper part of t^e wood, altho^fa it ^id 
tti ’ ’ 

sh 

sh 
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bigli w»l «ewn indhcs 


long/fes^ upon it': the ot tiiMispWft'HW wwgbt 
it tRne'i 


ioclies 


Vt 'S' 


w uu •-yt — “ "Iff 

bf '^hi* itHVetdaon is be- 


THKlllfflNyMAGadBli^ ' ** [Auob(W 

cn^ij^r!«lw% it 

jiotisBSMI^ apfNninBteil.iutitfl'!tt<iiwll hm boon apr^.,. 
^lied se^ inwiitei JitiHa Ite/^icfboftiio the .. 

maia^ap, and tbpae veawb .ailftM- biHn dwo^ oiy mii A ' ' 
to wefittNa: «iMcfa m wmmm ab* iwbMIiivd ^dian. 
and aatS»diini«4l^dti^PMaaa««t«Bli^ otfiriy r. 
recagaucd.'..'! 


;*s . ' L 



' , ' [InfctflflvtofI: 

• IPFLEY CHURCH. 

AjKiuto Ihc .wcatnplep of eccIt^iMlical architecluro, 
whicb tbe neigbbpurhood of Oxford, rich iff ipch 
obj|eiu&, oToecnU to ti>e admirer (rf avijliitcctural anti- 
quitiesi ifBey Church is one .of the most inmreatin^. 
It naiiuittca hy Ute side of tlic Thames,a>r Isis, as it rs 
fredueTitly mdlM in these partn, about two miles from 
Oxford, iffleyiuclf is not a place'of much',itbportaoce, 


Oxford, ifileyiucif is not a place'of much',itbportaoce, 
nor imait any historic^ of other associsttuns to render 
it attrac^ve. ft is mentioned in ' Dotoesdayi’ where 
it is called Ciivetelei. When that .aurvey made it 
was hdd of the king by Earl Aubrey. There were 
four ,h)dos rd* h|nd. To tire land jux plot^u. One 
plough in.the la&d nnd dive bnndineo tfourteen 
vhkina with six .hpvdarii Cor.cottt^i?) had /om 
lougha.' Tbora was also a fishery mimed at four (hU* 
' 't,<^thw it .wes worth lour poupde. IntXipg 
Umeit was worth, .one h 
e.of.the 
ndeed,i 

' a •* 


S hun;h.] ' * ' 

twelfth coutuxy.'hut bh .flikhi no auHimity Tor his 
I stalemont; it appears prohshie, hoover, .from. the 
style of the architecture, that it heloQgt to ,tbe early 
part of that centeiy.,. All. tM i*,*eaHy napeihdhiid.h 
that it .'fass in existence in sUa&. Jtdmtmg^ IMSwrly as 
1217 to the Black Conons pf jK^ihv. 1 iVth< “ In the 
charter of Ilerp-y de .Clinton, #0 founder of 
Kenilworth (ereserved .in tfa^is femslnr of ithe priory,, 
now iu the British MuseumlPiuiShusch «C TAm, as it 
is thoru called, with a virga^ iMd IpjCsv^ (now 
Cowley), are stated tohamh^€i'^'tOi;Uj«niona^e«y 
Jul»na de Sauoto Riffo^o." ^Shi^tQn.) Jta great 
antiquity .is thercToce (Cjear, i^wrt fiopm the evidence 
aftorded .by its atyle, nad fortvmatiply it jaas escaped 
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nents} the onAersMnA gwiw | |«* i' 

beads, and one V 4MdBMl)i yiboan, vtteaB AUmmt ft' , i* 


(ion^' tb <9 tarn tmkam «tgr^ ilmt iS^ *m m #09 
the aehifa > ' ei a iB lUwin i t ti gn i w di iur •eC dm^ Hw 
dooryn^D <on 4M» a w clib e wi end iieniiwn edtee erf 

the church are ^hewiw noorfdandafy edurihlMidL'^ « 
Bottthern in eMrguhir. dmt &r dOrf heautifirfl ditan tin 
iveatern doorwaf, «0a eeoh eideef i|«Nt iNNy''aiig^ 
with the naual Keratan Maianieata. hat ydB dilGeting 
from each other; thqMntMort« dretdar enriebed tuch. 
Over the werfesn door miwe was origioaUy-* ckoalar 
window ornatoented widi fSig-eaE traoi^, rat a window 
with a pointed arch waa huerted within tt on ooeamn 
of aom«' aite(wUion)i being nade in -the dtundi, it i« 
supimted from the £om of the arch, in thedtfteeoth 
century. At the Mae tine aevecrai other arindoin do., 
the aides of the .hoUding were Mtei^ da 4 aimiltf 
manner. The original circle ia atUl plahdy viwhle, 
however, in each instance. ^ 

The interior Of tfah edificeaaltbougfaetweoeived some 
alteratione at the same time aa the exterior, still retains 
much of its wiginal obaraoter, and faes4Mwi1uU'lud>iy oU^ 
and sombre looh. Mr. Brewer, in the' iBfaufica of 
land,' calls it rude and cold, but UndteBi not he the 
opinion of an^ onp poseesung sny feme feeding for 
fjothic aDcliiteeture. The cbtcncel is vaulted with 
stone, and groined. Tlunre arc some oaoulsr arohes of 
bold span and handsomely carved at tile intdrseebon 
of the nave and chancel wAh the tower, dn ibme pox* 
tioiis of the interior are pointed arches. Some of the 
windows coidatn some ourioas painted glass. 

There aic no monuments of inteiest in Uio churoh. 
Pcrtiaps the most cunous tlung in it is therfont, which 



18 as old as the church. It is verv'Jaege, being in* 
Umdoti, |ie<ia dupnosedifor baptistn by iiamer»on. It 
IS a piasn tro^^ supported on an extremely thu^ 
central piUar. KMUpd r^iob sire four swiMler ones dif> 
ferently carvqd, ou» twitted. There are also 
piscinas, and gUar the adtaPthere is a htrge receptacll, 
oiigmallWtfttonded for holy Water. • 

In the chnxehj^erd is a yesMuec with a trunk of 
enomoUii girths <Ke«<r tbia aw the rnnaius of a cross. 
Msny of these crosses xr* M ito UOI Pith in the chwndi- 
yards abooT Oi^Fnrd; yPvaral «f dheih are in a orach 
more perfect stdtevnahtln^phhdthMs^ greathr 1 
from the M^s # dhno pwd Jjll uaege. hawitQd at’' 
from the dbufuhjwrd, dhu dfiriMaraiios of aha i^rth is 


|rahun^,it mt/f he useful to gbace at thepM^raios 
scpsMstiati which other twdieB hsHetufose pIlSidjMI t 
lAid terfiis end we reproduce an intenwting«||rfr}Aiw 
tihe jpenof Oa ntemi <011 ‘The ihtdief aaMltmtiM 
tlons relarfra to Anuleb,* which appealed in a recent 
f<!lraitd)i knedical pesiodical. It may he said that the 
^vanic ring h* only em^wd on actipunt of the rap* 
posdd mwilsiW emcaey r^ulting fiom its composiUon; 
but we btdigra that the vaat mi^ity of persons had 
recourse to it 'not in coneequeane ot supposing it to 
poseeH any tdeUtrical agency, bat from tlieu beiioi 
(those of them who thmk or believe at all upon the 
sul^t) «r hope in the discovery of a new epecies cl 
itmmetl 

The origin of amulets Js lost in Uic night of time, and 
it cannot be doubted that the ridionUras and puerile 
confidence which mill insinre, haa betrayed poor 
human nature from the eat Heat periods; so true Ins it 
alwsvB been diat **man is all fire for fais^ood, a?! loe 
Sot tne truth." TraodJera have found these ii^urioos 
end imbecile customs esUblished in all parts of the 
^obe->«mQng the most polished nations, as well as 
among the moat brutslisea and savage tribes. 

Let us enumerate some of the amulets or pieierva* 
tives whicli have enjoyed the highest reputation. In 
general they have consisted, as in our own times, of 
various substauccs, images, pVtuies, or written (haiae- 
Uws which have pawwd for posaeMing maivcllous pro* 

^ pesties, eitiier on account of the nature of the material 
of which they are composed, or the sepret infiueuce of 
the singular ceremoniea whiih wore ^rformed during 
their prepai ation. The Indian,iSgyptian, Jewish, Greek, 
Latin, Mohammedan, and other auperstitions endowed 
almost every body in nature With sonil one of the 
occult virtues, and even attributed these to merely 
certain words. Among the natui al subslanues which 
bave been empluyed as aiuulcts, we may notice tlic 
plantof which Hoip<’f speaks, and whieb was very 
celebrated agauisl enchantment; the rootbartUA, with 
which the Hebrews relieved those possessed by demons; 
the cxciemeiitsuf the Giaud Llama, which weie borne 
^y the mightiest potentates of the East; the misletoc 
^Cut with a golden sickle, &c. To these celcbiated 
amulets wo m^ht add many others suoh as thcetone* 
MrjMtUifie, which, accoiduig to Dioscondes, cured the 
bite of a serpent, as also the headache; peony rtnt, 
which Galen recommended for bmuiorrhi^es; coral; 
amber; uiastie, and a multitude of other Sudanese, in 
which difi'cieut nattOns have not hesitated to place thCir 
ionderf hopes. So tiiat the interminable list hm Con* 
tinned to augment in the procem of time, and we aic 
unable to assign any iwotinblg hniil to its doing so 
Very often the strmigeat analogies, and the most insig¬ 
nificant relations between man imd other beingsi have 
enabled him to distinguish the most astonisbmgpio- 
perties, where it is evident not the slightest vestige of 
these could Save existed. Instead of Becking by sus* 
tained obsen'ation, and wise and careful ex|feriffiddtt. 
tiiereasan of things he was desii ot|S of l( nowin|g,'h^prei- 
ferred inventing that wiueh heiiad not thp ratiejitie'to 



highly'’Wietimes^Mi trami Ae dMra iuk' study, ifi thiswaybelutsim^mcd.witinmt^W'^aBOa 

m&V't]ksTdWMtii4wx|U*lnllrfiCMA bnd^sST Mhsitever, that rhub^b, ci^ots, }eatjb,4n!ifi erfwr enh- 
the»fbwi||l|tMi^' I ’ " ' i -■-.. . 

At 

to It. tStoce Wtfh’AMwufr^n ptiMir 

it stM ftMMAsd'M A«dnm'w 
CoMsfpUie 


Staness of a more or 1^ ydliow 'pomess thd 

power of dissipating a Jif^undioe; and tirntredbotfies, 
naeoni, diWgbnVbrood, sealtng*wa!lc.scsetilfllt-cloih, and 
criinaoR rfh O Md , are very AttiQg for ptuvenuon of 

. L- '^themrtfflcntiopstfj^^ "Ajrfcdi 

Well,*’says volbsnx>,>*‘found himself 
^ „ , , Jrfjt'J »*«s betttr'one dtQta^esitNl efdabster, s»d itams 

hrara coOduded Aat leMr rntiSMIed the blood hev 


iniwliugodwt^ai^,sirflllfimlliW ‘ i|c«isett heomae rad on bsHiitg.*' SBoeedB, iramil^ 
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]4«efo cMvemoito, Are deemed «i^liie-|av tile fiftliied. 
lite teetb etf the wi^f, do^ie^ lbKt ‘wlikb«re«ii^ 

}i«eN>n that acemint tMreri>Hi;tnh6d’^iuto'ne^ foi^ 
sa^litig ehildrei^ Ib tlteiV tedSi: ' la 

toe, i^Ttu^ic&Bniton ftif 

the ti§d(ii <St, thek fehmle dt>ihestfb a% 
tuale'imroer to.induce a.gpod eoppljrik h>llkT^a;tt% 
to tlie'kikP^^ 8 <^ '<iha^uig powef:;htooritv .; ^. 

. Is h ueceaaary to add others to ttwp iracatopiesof 
igaerMoe aid irndmlit]! ? Jf ao, we may «ite the booe 
Ot' a man.who Jua heea hanged^ of a took!, of a toad, 
powder of vijper, wercuiw ahwt op in a little iron box, 
Amoud’s hi^, and the famous arganteht by which hp 
was eaahled to gaiti the favour of the amateurs of amu- 
ieta: ■ It ra not proved that my bags dp not sometImeB 
ctilfw apoplexy; yot must therefor* wear themi and 
then'you will be. on the safe side” But we should 
;^er flniah if we' produced ail the nonsense uttered 
by etupiricB concerning their arcana and^'amulets, 
which' havet and wilL at least in certain localities, long 
epjoy their popularity. Certain localities!—popu¬ 
larity 1 did I say ? . Why, in Paris, that centre of light 
and civili 2 »tion, in the bosom of one of the most 
learned bodies in Europe—the Institute, a member of 
that iliustrious body, and brother to one of bur best 
dramatic writers, declared that lie had been cured of a 
nainful. And troublesomo affection by carrying five 
n(Wse-chesnuts in his pochet ! Baylc, too, declared 
that powder of a human skull, retained on the skin 
until it became warm, relieved him of a bleeding at 
the ntne, to which he was very subject, and which had 
resisled many former remedies. Van Helmont and 
Xwelfer, men it^ some respects beyond their period, 
both believed in the anti-pestileniial poB'cr of toad- 
Ittaenges. Tire latter even says that he had preserved 
himself and family from the plague by their meanA, 
and' had nillevcd or cured others affected wiih it. 
What can we oppose to the testimony in favour of 
amulets offeied oysudi grave authorities i’ Nothing 
but this, deplorable and humiliating camsidoration-^ 
that U is imt rare to see men of incontestable merit, 
ami even of great .genius, partake with the lowest 
classes of the pec^le of the most absurd prejudices 
and gT 0 SBe«t errors. 

The aimu&KTa of the ancients, used like amulets, 
were little figures of metal, stone, wood, or ivory,^ 
which wore worn pn the person with diffei-ent views. 
The athletm wore them to render themselves invul¬ 
nerable, and to preserve them from any enchantments 
tpeir adversaries might endoavonr to {nractise upon 
them. Anutlcts of this kind were called pr<^dni, from 
^ and J<uctn4rib, i. e. that which met. or prevented 
fascinatiou. Women suspended such around ttieir 
necks in order that they might obtain male progeny; 
and the temples of the gods were filled witli such; just 
like what takes place in Catholic countries at the pre¬ 
sent imic in the ex-voj;o offerings to the Madonna or 
saiuia, hi the shape of tire numerous amts, legs, eyes, 
*c» executed in gold, silver, plaster, or wax, which 
the piety mr gratitude of rile faitliAtl hardcaus^ to be 
dhpiwit^'at the shribhS either before or after recovery. 
Tlresc braeUeesand others analogous to them areas 
(ud . M buinam society <} but ItOwmuch more noble an 
o^ing would an upnghtand sincere heart pilbve tlum; 

• m ^ikading and imbecile aikuperstiUbn! ” A jfdiUo- 
L.epjdSusr of antiqiiity, when Urey pointed out to faun, in 
to exalt the dWly they imorlHi, the bx-wito ofter- 

fil{|k«f. tp^08s who had inyoksd him triien in danger 

.. ‘ . 

^ omPror 

- — 'nanaadf:those' 

perished ip of Jhdk invod*?,, 

in the 

wiigs of »t. lanuarius of Naples, St. 
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Ntefahlas of -HoMHalkfo, ^ iAe^ads of the Ouihdian 
Angels.'St. Httberriatrinirtt fBctoriXroftbe Virgin, and 
tl)e.<dwp)h(s. which the .GhriatixihdMtva borrow.ed.4rom 
IslAmhaia. . But aftm’ hamng donmallihi his ptmMv to 
ensure for Immeif penoiially.,the JtoiM^'plancewBd. as.' 
distance «f' the dfoct of. Heaven, man has believed him- 
8(df able to. put under tfaeir- powtaful protection all 
thattbelongea to hhn,even to the veryaramals thbm- 
selvse.. Tms, be has nhanged St. ilhuriiii, S.t. George, 
and .St. -Eioi with the health' of hw.horses, St. Luke 
and St. .Toseph witli the p]Wlpwty^((tfd»fned.'cattle, St. 
Anthony with that of the pigs, 8k .Ghnevievo .with 
woobhearing animals; and so an with regal'd to asses; 
mules, poultry, bees, Indeed this, fantasy has been 
carried so far as to. Compose speeial prayers on tbeik 
behalf, the forms of which haVe beenpireeerved4n Ihe 
rituals of those times. There is oj»e of,these prayers 
for the preservafiou of hawks foom the beak and. daws 
of the eagle—a matter of great importance for 'foe 
cltateluins, who ^flren entered so warmlylato the. plea¬ 
sures of the ebaso by means of iiiese birds. '!raese 
prayers, in which the whole .celestial hkrarohy waft 
invoked for ah object which .religion, now lietter un¬ 
derstood, blames and disowns with good reason, were 
interspersed with the figure of the cross. -This was 
practised during the,who!e of tlie mtddl6 ages, not only 
in prayers, but also in the prescriyhiOns o.f physicians, 
the pleadings of advocates, the acts «f natarios, the 
accountfoooktf of merchants, and generally, in all written 
documcifts, pablio or private—the mark being plaocd 
at the commencement and between each memner of 
the sentence. The following is the prayer cOBCciulng 
eagles just noticed :— 

» + + + 

+ Adjuro VOS, aguilarum genus, + per i5«wm vermn, 
per Deum virum,' + per Deum san^um, -p par iMStdam 
Virginem Mariam, + pcrnoreetordimsangfilonm^ +}ier 
sanctos projihetns, ^per dnodecim aposteim, -f perstmetns 
tvirgincs fc mdttas, -f. in quorum Iwnorem virtatem vuhis 
praeipio, tt( fugiatis, es^tis recedatie, i^f aeilms nostris 
)te mceatis.-i- Innmitne Patrvm,^'t. 

Auuther order of amuiets-wkioh the Orientals, great 
connoisseurs in these matters, designate »stalimam, 
arc nut leto fantastic, irrational, and ridiculous than 
those already mentioned; -and are comp(»ed of sym¬ 
bolical iinagex emblems, signs, character^ written, or 
graven sometimes on little plates of metal, or on hard 
Stones, and at others drawn or written on paridiment, 
or other convenumt material. . They ^pmerally repi'c'- 
sented the %ure of .some imaginary 4Uiimftl,'some 
spevi^ of monster or chimera; mr consisted of some 
celestial emblem, as the constellations and signft of the 
zodiac; or, again, the written clwractor existed singly 
or were forniH into words which.toade sense or non- 
tonse. But by a perverst^,^ whid) it-would be difficult, 
to eaplain, it lias happened -tbsd; ■thevw.wrds most in 



tiopSi.Tr.' 
have fire e. 


request and esteem were: 
nothing at all, and which 


recisely those which signified 
I were consequestly inenm- 
prehensible} ft# *ht exatopltN the Word ahrosac or 
ofr/tusas, which tvas believed in. Egypt to possess the- 
power of expelJihg flies qr other tofects to without the 
ciruomferenee of acirofo ttortfoa of which it was 
.traced;' it was after Having prtmouaeed'this magiC' 
word, and being anointed with an ointment formod of 
raw-dgM and goar^fotk,iS|)gt,to|fe^ 

wwrien, 

drived pjf pretended s0iwirejfa,'b4ilievi^ nhemselvcs 
witches, and -#ifo to theit jSSbbat upon 

a hw»Oto«ifat at ft* drijM' hokr irlicn^ft bat fiiei and 
the owl utters lfa.hor¥i^;i!cr<M^lb Atooftgithe Words 
haying a kimbh and ‘litiq^^'^ingnlncaiion, even ihd' 
■'nafoe ,of 'tbe:t)e% jipealed to; 

objects devoieS to WM^ mea 


_ a;inoliitud(e.«t 
sc name of Jehovah 
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w»B BO employed by th* I«r»}ljtei; Tboos by-tlMj 

^HfvbIca : ■ KW ;.ilSbkksaii«kiiMir< 

laau in' ^italSba' of’the 
or <Ci>iM40iid ‘tiij^'of'oSm' 
iosadtiod '«bie «otiKnatidiiMiRt» And 
S(!rititaF«,'b8it4.%» •tA^r>pi^Teooo»**;*^:^ * >d i MA ai w 
e£ Uto Kaitn, wIi'kA^hojr >xeglrdie<l'iB» WMUo|o-«^ 
mvfttiveB sgBliM‘BiiHi«7<kind:«f;fii«dTiCti«n«t^^ 

.^ftv Yhef mAoA liiw amiftoithe 
(bBQT to their ^hadds, th«n <«roiice4 tbwiH uM geitiico* 
lated’ in a 'haadred? ddEbront wttjw to; drivO awnyiihe 
evil jost tiiB in oarstnnil towtis^ thO Old women, 

wnable totiitdeitnand tbehetinele o£ tho^nligioa (hey 
believe tbenuiehreB ‘ptofenora of, croes tfaeauelves 
end BpHnkie thetnaelvea with lin)y%wttter when it bnU% 
tfiunderg, or hghteiH^ or they happen to overhear 
o«di8 ^ other impron^ lao^ge. . 

We were juBtinealciagofthe word abrmaci but the 
mYmt -eurioae nna celcWtetl aniuIet«of this > kind in, 
witiiout contradiction, tlie abracadabra. It should be 
written U))en as many lines as there ^o letters in the 
word; and conse^ti^tiy reputed as many tines, taking 
tlte- precaution of BupprcBHng the last better of each 
line, «0 that a sort of triangle niay be formed, having 
its bastf uppermost. It is necessary to fasten this woM 
around the nedt,bf a flaxen string, bm-enus Sam- 
munioas, who floartfhed in the secohA century, main- 
taiin that thin gibberish cured and preserved from 
fewer and several other diseases. In a work on medi¬ 
cine, wtiicb he wrote ki hexameter verse, h# cieariy 
indicates the disposition and use of this tfkrbarous 
Hssembiage of characters. 

'rhe’Jews attributefl siuiUar powers to the word 
abracelan, tvliiih signifies no more than that just re- 
fenod to ; but the learned Selden, in jDe*jDi» Syn'is, 
considers (hem both as imitations of the name of a 
'Syrian idol. However, whatever opinion we may have 
of these magic uHirds, whether they had any signifi¬ 
cation or not, which very* little concerns us, we cannot 
doubt bwt that the ancients had most implicit faith in' 
their virtnes, and largely employed them for the relief 
of suffering in sic.kncss. AH these words were called 
I'pnaidiii by the Hreeks, and incantammUa or carmitta in 
Latin f whence were derived the French expressions 
enchantement and charnie. Alpha and Omega, the first 
and last letters ‘of the Oreek alphabet, were also sup- 
]iosed to be possessed of magic powers—representing 
the beginning and end of mi things. The same, or 
nearly so, may be" observed of the Pythagorean re- 
verios concerning puniliers. Among the most re- 
mar kabid umu who abandoned tiiemselvds tob rea^y 
to thete' singular ideas, we intut especially allude 
to Leibnitz.' wht> beUeved he saw the image of 
creation ia bis syslent df binary arithmetic, in which 
lie emphryed but the iwd ohaxacters 0 attd 1. He 
imagined that ‘the Dcdty might be represented by 
unity, .-ind kothinghess by zero. The sovereign pffWcr 
Itad drawn from not1iing%£t eJtiBteiteics. This strange 
idea so'pleased him that ito eonimunicated it to the 
.Tesnil Grimaldi, Prudent :Of tlic Tribunal of Matlie-' 
matics in China.; i» ^tlur hope' that' this emblem of 
creation would'^twte the^oonvetiaoil of lh« reignrmg 
wnpcinr to CbrimiaitHy-Mie being «'gt*eht adthirer of 
mathematicalscietiniS^ l’’‘ - 

'ill. .1 viii;iiri.i.'i,,.„iV,inifa-'.. . 

THE Tioj^ OP s^EKU.,:' ^ 

[Jicow V(»n«eh’» } ■■■ r 

dr all the animal's tiisa J^^dn,#A .hM rhor%^ 
niaie are so deseiwlt^Of haBg.ngwsSd' WI fSklog, i .cbm*, 

lianloo of in au cUpsati^ ^ upiB.ua'of the fiouth 
Siii, where Im .Ansds on Iwwito hl' ihe ;J’bb|r, h»‘ 

food Is W here phiys ato ymdh 'hS k.unapcnstomed 
iff man flikKWlte regums.'" neocMli^ nS tahght me liAttbh- 
aW w> ^ iuorf hofth^ 


psnti'Wely •week aninwlg in drsneht On all the coasts of ,tl» 
£aiw aeinfi»m :fiie Obi to Eehra>K%< fii«dh% toOMm)|tps^ 
Samtlchatkat and thto-Kmile Iidandi^ the 
landed wWj persons-and 
3n^'fl«V these dogs have nu^, 

-ITAay, hap long, pomted, nrd»ecling. n^au, 
and eaw, am a lou* busby tau j some have sniijo'th. 

s6me savo^cuny Iwr (such are the smooth-hairetildoe^ b| 
Mhw^fbusdlabd, noticed preVioaslyb Thtir eolwir is Vaiwos ( 
blaok, IhoWu, red^sb brown, wmiei and spotted! 
fdio In size, but it is eonsiddred that a good sledge-dOg sho^a 
not be less than twtvfiiet seven'and a hw incites in belgfat (Ui 
the Head?), and tittee feettiireeiiiiarteK of an inch ia heu^h 
(Engliidt.msntnreb ^ Thm Sarkfng.is like tee howling or.« 
wolf. They fiieir whole life an (he c|>eiv akr in summer 
tiiji^ dig holes, in the ground tor ooolaess, jor lie in the water 
to avauTtoo musquitoes; in winter proteot themsdves by 
bnnvwiug in tlic snow, and lie chrled up, with took noses 
oover^ by thejr bushy tails. The female pdi^ies ate 
drowned, except enou^ to pi^erve the br^, the mShs alone 
being used in draught Those bare in wlafteh enter dn tWr 
troimag toe tollo^g autama, but are not used in long 
journeys until the thira year. The toediag itod training is a 
partioular art, and mneh skill it reqitired ju dritfng and 
guiding them, The best-trained dogs are Used as lexers, and 
as the quick and steady going of the team, nsually of . twelve 
dogs, and the safety of the traveller, depend mi tbesagamty 
and docility of the leader, no pains are i^red in. timir educo- 
tion, so that they may always ob^ their master's voice, end, 
not be tempted from their course when they come on the scent 
of game.. This last is a point of great difficulty; sonielinics 
the whole team, in such cases, will start off, and no Wdeavours 
on tlie part of the driver can stop them. On such oebasiOne 
we have sometimes had to admire the cleverness with which 
the well-trained leader endeavours to turit tike other dogsfr'un 
their pursuitif other devices tori, he .will suddeuiy Wheel 
round, and by barking, as if ne hito come w a new scent,, try 
to induce the otlmr dogs to follow him. In- travelling across 
the .wide tundra, in dark nights, or when the vast piiun is 
veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or snow-tempests, 
when the traveller is in danger of missing the„iSheltei;iog po- 
warua, and of perishing In the snow, he will frcqa^tly owe 
his safety to a good leader. If the animal has oyer been jn 
^kis plain, and has stopped with his master at the powartia, he 
wilt be sure to bring the sletlge to the place wheie the hut 
lies deeply buried in the snow; when arrived at it he will 
suddenly stop, and indicate significantly the spot where his 
master mikst dig. Nor are the dogs without toeir nse in 
sunkmer: they tow tlie boats ikp tbc rivers; and it i» eikriotis to 
observe how mstantly they obey tlkeir mas tor’s vtucc, cither iik 
halting or in changing the brnik of the river.' On hearikig his 
call they plunge into tlie water, draw Uie. towing-line after 
them, and swim after the boat to the opposite shpre; and, on 
reaching it, replace themkives in order, and wait tito conj^ 
inand to go on,' l^mctitnes even those who have no horuis 
will use the dogs in fowling excurrioiks, to dr^w their light 
boats from one lake or river to another. In sbori, ..the d<^ 
is fkilly as nsefiil and indispensable a domestic attihidl to tiic 
settied inhabitant of tikis country, as the tame reindeer is to 
the nomade tribes. They regard it ns sack. We saw a re¬ 
markable instance of this during t^e terrible sickness which, 
in the year 1821, carried off the greater .part of these useftil 
auiinau. An. utdbrtunate ijahaklr family had ouly.twg d(^ 
left out of twenty, and these were just horn end indeed stui 
blind. Tne mother being dead, the wi& of ,the i Julmklr de^, 
termined. on niirsipg the two puppies wjth Ja?t, own j^ild,, 
rather than lose the last remains of their former - tifie 

did so, and was rewarded tor it,, for her two nurilih^ fiviA, 
and became tbe parttnts Of a new and vigorons race of 
Ta the yeap t822, when most of the inhabitants hadlbafUipl 
dogs by the sickness, they were in a most metanOholy hmkn- 
ttou; they had to draw hookethc-ir own fneli Mdlkotirtitohai^l 
stroikgtik failed them in toiaging tiome ’ti)toifiitii',v«tdoh had 
be«« mmght in distant pla^ woimovnrf whtiatitii«a.%cnpi«d, 
the season pass^ for fowling And ftodk(Ukfiug|>m|i^ :a geneaal 
■and severe towine, in which uumben perwh^ was the eouse- 
qnenee. Horses cannot be m,^ a snbi^tuto j the sevei-ity of 
-the (dunate and..the,sboruiAs.df,'tltc summer make it im-^ 
possible to s'rpvide sufficienttlm*.light dog ran also, 
move ipkioKyr bver^ the deep sitowiJn which tiie heavy horse 
woOldsuik. Ibvfikg'ihns etin^tibffd the oitpoi^door Ufe sad' 
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THE PESKY MAOAZIKE 


CA'veusr.Sft lHISi 


<>mp1(nineiiti of the fteople of tibds lei tie BOMnqMo^ 

«B ii^iridtial into bi» bebitatian, itt the time of «itattier, 
when he end his rest from «dl them laWioos effsrflv 
and wW life afiei ttaetr mnuaer.i The TsSlb tvO ondlna 
afretdrVuh mom and now plaster^ vith>«)n3t,‘aqd.:« Mild 
moOiul of earth is Heaped up a& .thO imtaide as hi|^ ab the 
itlndows. This is accompU^cd beihre Beoeaoheri sthw lhe 
iona 'wiKtbr nislits aewmble the menbem of tlm fimtilj>iit<Miad f i|f^ li 
ttffilieardu The lipht of the fire, and' that cl oh« wmA* kdhile # 


tmiu-oillamps, are seen (hroofch the>iee sradiMm; 
the low chimneys rise high ooionmS of >«d‘fmois,irMMIif|t» 

nilkeot fete of sparks.occasioned bjt th«»«emo«a afiihfB trf __^ - 

the wooa. The does are onteid& 'either oa oir bt^tiinrd&'ii'tDraaKa mtwKt^ im makf other dseiduoni trees arc in full 
the simw. From nine to time tiieir hovliag int i wi dpte '^te-bl^k soil forpiM beneath ibu shade, to which the 


Ispipe mquantlty of |imtte to decaty as is equal in mnonxtt 
to the vegstebia in one year. It hop been 

olf^y Matad'llu^nMin trees and shrubs in tha t^m 

of tlw Pw, .PitensiM.faBd' the shtlie may be mid of tbe VmM 
^ .willowii^ dboridi loxiiriithtly 
wrrtite ctedar^OifprAsHstikycniies}, 
seilte# n^of the' qnsgalire, luppctfttS by 
’ '■’ ■' ■ “ ■ ' affiird,wWi many Other eravreens, a 

l^i&'a mnltitade of ftnis, reeds, and shnibi, 
jdiethigth^htd nlhidt oarpet of mnsses, four 
[iSplliig'Up-aiid am peoteeled from flie laystikf 
ammoit nowecAil, the large cedar (Cti* 

' _fd_ ___ *_ 




general siienoe; it is so lotid as to be heard ab gipi# distBit6M«:' 
and w repeated at intervals nsually six dr ^ht honrt, 
except when die moon shines, whm it is much mwo'fre¬ 
quent. 

The Gi-eat Dimnl'' ,Sh)«w/>.—T hem, are many swamps or 
tnurasses iii this liiw flat region, and one m the'huytjii of these 
Oce.iirt between tlic tiivrus of Norfulk. atid Weldun. iVe tra> 
vcned several mihe of its northern extremity on the railway, 
which is supported on piles. It bean the appro^iatr and'fery 
' expressive name of the ‘‘Great Binaal,” Bb<l. is no Jem than 
forty miles hr lattgfK frdm nordi-tos 6 nth, cin|i tfenty-flv^ miles 
in its grSafotd^ddi fiom eastto west, the ncntbehthalf bditigsitll'- 
hted in Vlsj^nlSt the southern iii Korth Cat^hm. I otitorved 
that die wi^ was obVumrly iii motion i)i aeyend places, nnd'die 
monoH basrspmywliat tlk afqieiuSwioe of a broad inundaW riv«“ i 
plaiu, covert With tdji Itinds of aquatic trees and shm|%tbe ' 
soil ndi'ng ns blade' as ib a peat.bog. 'fhesacnunuuaticni of 
vegetable matter going on here in a hot elimdte, ovet. so vast an' 
area, is a sutdect of such high geological interest, that f' stiidl 
rbUteediai I lenrtrt of this slngnlar morass. It is one .enormous 
quagmire, soli and muddy; eikept where the surface is rendmd 
itartiaBy hrtn by a Soverlngi^vegetables and their matted roots; 
yet, strange tti say. iiistetw of b«ng lower ttmii the level of the 
siUTOvndiag country, it is actually higher than nearly all Ae 
Arm :'Anl dry land tvhlcb encumpiisses it, and to mahe the 
nnnwiil^ complete, id sj|iite pf its semUflnid bkiiraoter, it is' 
higtier in die interior Ih^ towards its mai^; Tlieoiily ex* 
ception jto both these, statements is found on the «'est@n> side, 
where, iia die distauce of,.about twelve or flfieeu miles, fhb 
Rtinfoms flew froni slightly elevated but higher land, and supply 
all its abundant and overBWiug water. Towards the north, 
lire' east, and the south, thh waters flow from tlie swamp to 
dHfeteift rivew, which give abundant evidence, by die rate 
of their descent, that the Great fyisinal Is. higher than lire 
sutrouiiiiing dim gMund. This fact is also cotiflrmed. by 
, die measn*ei»enU made in levelling for the railway from.Ports- 
n)Midi to Siifltdh, and for turn canals cut through different 
poirts of dm iporaM, for the' gake of difaimng limber. The 
railway itsidf, whiBrt Iramsmg tlie Great Dismal, is litnaHy 
bigliertliau when on die land Some miles distant on either side, 
and is six to sewm fuel than whire it passes over dry 

ground, TioaT to Sflflitlk taid Portsmouth. Upon the'whole; die 
calfltt tilt* moinss eegm* to'lie more than twelve' feet abpve.'fbe 
flat coantry round it. If tbe streams ^licti now flow.ih flam 
the west had fur ages been Winging, down black fluid mii%, in* 
stead of water, over die flrmViWotl, we might supfustc the ground 
SasHoMdaisd to have oequiroi its pin»ent oondguratiou. Some 
xmall%%ess .however, of land must Wve sKisted^m the ori^nal 
pUth.'W,basin, for fhass now rim like low islauils in various 
places above thg geuMsl imrfacc,, ^ Rut' tire strums to die west* 
waul dq ti^.<bring doicH hquid niiwc, nqr^. are nqt.charged with 
any sedimM.t, Tlw soil w tire .swamp is formed of yeget^^ 
viMier, usuiflly withoiii My admistnre of earthy particles, 'we 
Wtte here, iiri !hht, a ^jksKof ^al from teii to flfleen ftotin 
‘ tliicknett in a latitude wlki'e, owing' to die Itekt' Wf &e snt^mid 
Itfhgdt of die snmutor, no’itssit mosses like those of Suro{iia 
!» looked for wider brdiirafy oircinastoneiis. In donn- 
AW^'wte flaotland ytod Itehtiul, wheae the olhsilstofs d)«ip,sbUi 
't'lpie'SMmeiisr'.khcwt' cool, toe »atito|d''T«getedmi.of.(P(to' 9 !aar. 

townie Are next ni'ni^ itonations.;; M 
j^pifMOlq sneb.btuil. It b Mlisarhed, and ptuwidito 
grod^af D$ai|ses am) other aquatic plan^ and when tb^:di«, 
die sqdto.waiw.liieraristheir potiofmtiun. Did wi »|i!nestd swU, 
no smm OGaim^^ioa of peat can bdte plaoe.ln a cotmttt.^lijs. 
that ut toe summV's:. hjtot .mnipiis aimuolf m 


moeisMsi^ toe kaVtef sii^a annual additiow, docs not pwfectly 
Msemble fintpeat of Sfl 9 >pe, most of the ]^uts Ireing so decayed 
w to'lcBye Uttls mere toon soil blaok mud, without otiy traces 
r.of orgaiuxatiofi. This.'lotoy soil is called sjxmgc liy the laliotwow; 
and it has beto tucetlpin^ that, wlien exposifl to the sun, and 
tomwU put on the hard: <ff a canal, where clearings have been 
miil^, It rctrepdrtly atfOy. Hence it is evident tbit it owe* its 
uresfsWinn in thosSrampto mouture and Uie shade of tire dense 
foltoge. TliS eviipaninan oontiimally going on io the wet 
spongy sifll nmtmar caols tbe ah, and genenites a tern* 

peraturo resereMi^ dial of a more northern climate, or a regimi 
more'elevistiito abciw.'the Icypt of toa sea. Numerous trunks of 
large and tall ttoetflhi'buried in the black mire of the mosass. 
bite loose a soil thawi^patily overthrown by winds,mid neatly 
'ns many have hem Ib^iJ^iiig lieneoth Ibtfsacfece of the peaty 
soil as itmiding ^t upin it. When %rOwii down, they are 
soon covered by wato, aodi keejiing wot they never decoinfioso, 
exhqit tl^sisp wood, .’which is less than atrincb thick. Mucli 
of the tinj^ is obtained by aoniiding a foot »r two below the 
shi^e, and if b sawn into planks While half under water. The 
Great Dismal hot been described as bring highest towards its 
eenhw. tikte,' howpi'er, there is an extensive lake of an oval 
form seven miles long, awl more than live wide, the deptli. 
wh«W gmotest, iifteen ^ t ami its bottom, consisting of mud 
like the swamp, bdt' sometimes with a pure white saud, a foot 
dsc}!, eoveriiig tbe mud. Tire water is traiispaierit, though 
tinged of a pale brown colour, like tiiat of our penl-mosises, anil 
eontailM ahnudanhe of flsH. 'niisjjbeet of water is usually even 
with iis banki^ on wUiehp’lbick imd tall forest growa There it 
no lieaeh, liir the banfc 'itoiks perpeniHcnlarly, so that if the 
waters are lowered seyml fret it makes no alteration in the 
breadth of the lake. Much timber has beeii cut down and car¬ 
ried Out from (lie swamp by meansof canals, which are |KTfrcily 
straight for long distances; with toe trees on'each side urching over 
and almost joining their brandies across, so tiiat they throw-a 
dork shade on the water, which of itself looks black, lieiiig 
colonreil as before mentioned. When the IsiaU emer^ from 
the gloom of these avenues into tiie lake, the scene is said Io be 
“as beautitol a« faity land.” —Traveh in North 
.riinmca. _ . 

^ to 

^tMrul JEepenssa—'A Constitution of the Eimreror Justinian 
(*,D, 537) regulated the expense id' funerals, in Cunslantinople. 
'Die constitntmn reto to jntor It^latlons of Constauillire and 
Anasiasins. The ol^ect of the' rt^nlation is well exincssed in 
the following words:—It wastp■“'secure men against the double 
calamity of losing thrir flieiidS, asn' at the-sume time incurring 
heavy iHeounia^ liahilitjes dw torif aecomih" Provision was 
|. made fin saenring. inietmeut tto’padppersen'free of cost, and for 
mnteeiing the stirrivin|- friemis''flt)ii> tbe extortiem of those who 
uayied dead. FuimIs weie. w^liriated fay toe . purpose of 


inteiment, whito was 


persons qnpuiiited for the 
^ jcost. All persons were to 
luried alike, with s6me.s^U Sitowance in tovour of those who 
wislred'lra a little, uime dlsMy sditoejr; own cost; hut even this 
I'odditicmal expriito'WaS'll]mml''|‘'.|^ It is said, “ thus there wilt 
be nothing uniletetiiiirled'i srau wish to havefutre* 

mlr (to) a tondtodto Storie d our nde, 

«mt'tootowho wito Jto'ittolto''Mteh«fl'iaRaugemen'U'wUl not Ire 
muteted their liUmliiy 

:,at mOdento Pditieal IHc- 

ftoiWfy, . ; .; 


;; .i-or 


y> ’ 




y >e ’ 
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B R ri' I S H VALHALLA, 


No. Vllt.—Ooii CarsAtoiNO Kivfvs. 


HE llwt <rf dttt Norta(Ui iJrlncei 
cdin64 ftniM' in PidntVne was 
the nnfcirtanatfl Ddhc Rdhert, Uio 
Ont^iorn ion e$ WiRiam the C!nn- 
quejmf, birt the liUrt in the afiwe* 

CjOT^ Of fh^. ^fraya yint 

above hiM Hia tifro yonnpir aona, 
WiUhMib nftetvaHt tbp lEl«ii Kifig> 
and Bentjr Utn After 

wa^ im them Moiiten 

ana Mf wihii wniMri X>«Im Hebert 
waa cdtraad tef Am tap « Imnili* 
attete teitao tt wi m th* Klflg of 
Francoi RteterC tett Ihf^ in Wite 
whenlM fMAmdieC %theO«te 
querttft wfll, aMd 4n eWMameiMiB 
of oaihBof t^lty teng idnee taken 
to him, RbWt WM pat in poa- 


thc kiagdom of En^and. 
attempt to wrenrh the cr( 


No. 861 


Failing’completely in hia 

......- crown rojal from Wlllkm ^ 

force of arms, Robert saw hia aochy of Nanteitidy 
invaded by that king, and himaeK obliged to nteiko a 
formal cepunfiation of all hie claima and pretends 
to the English throne. Three vearaMter ntoother 
atuuhrel broko out between the two br(dh«te: md 
itafaa. appearing again in Now^yla Bnglwh 
aitty, ttudlmfing off the French klngtrith a l^e aum 
ot motiey. redaced Robert aJBwet te maremi^ A 
tm with the Wirilih.imd a mmd <miMnmte3y in the north 
Of Enghmd. hehited by Roijert Mwbray, Eari at 
— • Xinff Williltm recross the 

i affhrM a respite to Robert But 
prlnw torn uffftt tor ftvl! government. 

VoL XIV.—2 X 
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»»d a prcf to an aicurablp extravagance and thougbt- 
Imticja, 4ii(l HI tbe )ear lUtMi lie gladly tiiortgwed the 
<lac by of Ni rmaniy fo Jiiu brothot* tbo Red lung fttr 
tbeBuiifV J0,ww.,«}d taking the cn»»,jmuM tfae 
first Cl usade, liad been formra by e^tMinetic 
]>rp« bipg of Petfer the Hermib aa4 tmncnjwibd by the 
dfi'ibions ttf the Council of Clerfiitmttfid‘thulium M 
Pope Ciban 11 Tbo 15tb of At^at, tbu luritiyal of 
the Assuinptidla of the Virgin, Wii the daymnid for 
the departure ot thu holy vramota, vho tvUfre ul ateorn 
to die or recover the tomb ot C%r{st aitd die city 
Jeruaalfira. Unavoidable cuctiQiatanrea, dii^y ofh 
itnaneutl dcsprlption, delayed llie departure of the tnaia 
body until the following year, but on the day fim ap¬ 
pointed, Peter the Her nut, Walter IlabeukhtB, Cdunt 
Eriko tfi loiaiDgeii, and the piieet Gottacbalh, iin- 
patK nt of delay, act out with an immcnae multitude, 
wbu U (s stated as high as 80,000 or 100,000 men, be- 
Mdps women and iliilurcii. This lahble Army perished 
iiigiouously, Bcaicely a man m it living to reath Pales- 
tiue, 1 'hc ir staodards weio a goose and a goat. Ibey 
began by lU-tieating and plundenng the Jews settled 
in thf li own countries or in othci parts of Thnsten- 
(I nil, whom they tieated as the murderers of the Son of 

hI On thwr march through Ilungaty they wete 
(SH tiled iiy ,i fioice ajod wailike people, who would not 
Mibimt to bciobbed. Two-thuds ot them weic slam 
by thelluiigaiians anl Ilulgauani. the nthei third of 
tiie naWed iugtUves, the heimit Peter being of tlic 
nunibd, (Staped to the Thiaciati luountains, and 

I cached Constantinople Thence, crossing the Bos- 
phoBus into Asia Miiioi, they adtamtd as tar as the 
jilaui of Nicam, wheic they weio tut to puces and ex¬ 
it rmmated by the Turks of Sultan bolymau. 

Hut by this tinio the mam body of tins the first t ui- 
aadmg army was in motion, and ihi l^ast w as ihi (ati iied 
by A hundred and sixty thousand or two hnndied 
Ihnussnd armed men, ot whom a good part were veiy 
supeiioi in (quality and (quipmenttothen foicrnnnets 
This army was headtd hy the nobhst knights oi 
f luisteodoin. asGodfuyuf Bouillon, Duke bt Lor- 
nine, Baldwin, his In other, Hnco, the griatbiothci 

I I tlie biouch king , Uaymond ot St Gilles, Count of 
I imloHso, btephen. Count of C liaiti es and Blow, Bo- 
himond. son ot Kotwrt (nustaid, and I'ruict ot Taicn- 
itiiii, with bis (ousin Count lauticd, the minor of 
(liivalty; Hoh('rt, ( omit of llandeis, and Kobeit, 
Duke of Noimaud). who, fiori the Inst took a fore¬ 
most place among the greatest, for though indolent 
iH wtli as imprudeiit in peace, he was energetic and 
brave in war, and knew that ait as well as any man of 
Ins tJtnes. This nugbty fori e, w Ineb w as not led by 
an um^iitul tnonk. was strong enough to impose rt- 
spitt in the ootuitiios through wh«h it passed It 
ujO’hcd tiieeapital of the Gieek empire wuhoiU any 
mahntnl dmatuntion of*«trengih, and uossmg into 
Ana, H scon reduced the edits ot Nurea, Laodicma, 
AntAwBia, Tnpolta, Sidon, *^10, and other placis m 
byitaw npiHii the coast of Palestine Lea\inggarn- 
soiis iu most tit these conquests, tin y adyauct^ with 
wxty thunsawl fighting wen te tht siege of Jerusalem, 
in that ioug airge, which seems to become almost tuter- 
niiitaMe undci tiin poetkal ampUScations and adorn- 
nicQtf of Tasso, uc gnight and chief was tnort; distin- 
fpnptfd than ♦'England's aon apd brolhir,” the brave 
Ahke Rob«H:i. Tic Saracens aod Afabi treftibled pt 

even as thefo dt^scendants did at tbat of 
ilU^aro Uie Lipn liesrted. Many were the t>lieck% 
iMtii dwiip}iotuWents--Bs there Well taie^ be, 
M*at ml the deviL 111 om “ the Maek and spacieos 
an Active part with «»ittfide]s,'«iM Dm 
%i'i»»ding^tea*gfat 8 were liable Wdl «Mipn«‘xf ifir* 
eeriw and et^^^tmentsf but at hgL on the 
July, the en« 4 ||ntyd gfovc of Sfchertifiiifiijl ?ot 


fltb holy mty is stormed and taken, and every Crueader 
'*hdngB tip his anus and devoutly adoics the grand 
sepoliwre^ and sudsschafges vow 

" 1b qid T artas sospaafiB} a mii divoto 

B gsan SitpideiD adosh 9 Mw|rli« il vote *. 

Thn snoccifs ni the Ubrlstitnf was followed by a 
bloody tyori^ae. i^ty or Imvet^ty thousand Moslems, 
inclodiag womoti and chddren, were put to ilie swoid, 
410(1 toe Jews, be)(i|^ dytyrn into their great synagogue, 
were there iiurned—for the Ssrsicens would not leceive 
baptistu, and the Jews were the destiendants of those 
who fisd cruiifiwl the Sav1oifi>~ and, according to tlie 
then tttnverial^ opinion of Christiana, it was mcii- 
tcriotts and piaiscwiartliy to kill them all 

Ifoke lipWt, say ottr old his tot tans, had behaved 
with such contajje and jnrudenee in this Holy '^ai, 
that when the Cluuitians hiad taken Jenisalera, and 
thought It necessary to prefer one of the Crusading 
piiuces to bo knig^of it, the (srown wss with genriai 
consent ofipied to Robert; but be, hating just betoie 
htard of the. deafii of ll» brother, Wiljiim Bufus 
retused that dignity, and hastlhied homeward to assume 
las kingdom of England. And theso monkish < hi 0 - 
luclers generally think that Robert crossed Providem e 
by tins nfnsal, and that all hissulaequentiaUinities--- 
his entire loss of the duchy of Notmatidy, his long i ip- 
Uvity tn the dungedns of Csidiff Castle', w ith llic seann'' 
out of his eyes oy his <ruel brothel, Ileriiy tin Ik m 
elei 0 —^ai e nil atti ibutablc solely to las hav mg prcli ml 
England t<r the Holy IjMid But m this an ouut no 
thing seems true except the sad category ot Rotxifs 
wois. Ihe Red King did not die univl the month of 
August, IKK), more than a year aftei the cipiuit of 
Jirusaleni and the news of the event did not uai h 
I'Bli'Btme unul the beginning of the yesi 1101 But 
(ightdavs aftei gaming possession ot tlic Holy ( ity, 
the ( uisadcis proceeded to elect a kibg. aid bj tl( 
unanimous voice Godfrey of Bouillon was piodaimtcl, 
ai| llic wisest, the first, and roost worthy of the cbiin 
.aons of Chiistendom, a man that “verily setund 
born to hold eropiro, so well did he know the aits 
of government and ot arms 

“ t mniento S loitui nato all’ impero, 

Si dd legiMT, del couHnsudae uv 1' aiti ’’ 

The only two chiefs alto could have comjietcd with 
Godficy were, indeed. Robert of Normandy and Kobe it 
of Tianders, but neithtv of them tvei euteied aito 
competition Godfrey would not wcai a (town of 
gold tn a city where Iiis Saviour bad been crowned 
wiibihnins, and rejecting the names and ensigns of 
loyalty, ho contented hitoself with the modest tale of 
“ I)erender and Baron of tlw Holy Sepultlue”* 
Duke Robeit of Normandy left Jernsalcm almost 
mpnediatcly after the oonquest,and, covered with holy 
lauiels, (rosined the MediteiTansan to Bruiidusiuni. 
the nearest pmtof Italy, tnteu^ng lotiavcl honu ward 
through that beantifnt and luxuiious lounlry Ibe 
shaft of Sir Walter Tyrrel bad not yet been sikhI, and 
Robert showed Bo haste upon bis joniney The Noi 
roan lAiue had Ham tlie fairest portion of souihom 
Italy some yean before it invadeii England and over 
threw King Harold at Hustines, the Guiscards liad 
fhlly established their diHntinfam in the provinces wlucli 
nw form the khigdmn (If Nwrles; and in tlic bean- 
tlfnl lifiand of l^rtty; and fi wukc Robert advanced 
into Apillia, he was eyrtywwiiw liet by Norm tn bai oiis 
and nobles of NonfiaSi dttioeHt,who held the whole 
tyiuntry, under the Gaisca!^ upon the feudal Umuc 
W ^ry cadtle the Dhlie wws bulcd and welcouu d as 
a (tountryuiati, a IHhildk WfilfiNk a <. rusadet returning 
wnRv^et^,whbii>hilWifiw^niable to honour, and 

*■ < * < fiGRbun. 

v< ’ f 



convivial, and tbougbt^ l^ 
long on liis way, Boemiog 
present nnjoyaicnt and 
liusls, .the noblest a»d'x9«T 
Couutof Convcrsanp: ne waitl 


. 

stson rf^eiffirby, tiBto 


C/Ouutot tJonvcrBa^: he waa.tne.scm OT\»e«nrrey,wHq 

was the nephew of Robert GuiAwiitdi'Qlpfottjt^ OT'ihe 
Koman dynasty in .Naples ': hisvaot' ijoBBtimonsr lay^ 
along the,, shores of 1% Adria^Cf. OtraiAd td 
Bari, and extendi far inland towirdt I/fueania,alvd 
the other sea. He wai the Ibrd of castles; hot 
his principal castle, (rf ConverSano,, which stood on aw 
emiucucn surrounded by pllvd*^ytsa, at ,a ',lfhort4^*' 
tancf from the Adriatic, had jpauyhttriteuoaB'fotthe 
pIc'Ssure-loving and auscfeptihle’-^ ^ the Cort<q:iier6rl 
There were minstrels arfd" jbo^eoii.i thciw w»j^ 
due horses and .hounds and KawVs iti aHidDSt royal 
abundance; and the vast.plains of Apulht, #ith the 
forests and uioutiUins. and lakc^ that encotrtpass 
them, and the rifer Qfanhe, whiGb nows through raem, 
offered a variety of the finest sport both in hunting 
and hawking. Bht there yras a charm eveti more 
attractive than all these, in (L loyel;^ young maiden, the 
daik-cyed Sibylla, the daughter m hh| host. Robert 
bccanic ena^oiiwu; and such aishiti^. who, besides his 
other uierits, was sovereign duke of Norihaudy, with a 
prospect of possessing the royal crown of £ngfaud, was 
not likely to be refused, lie received t*® hand of 
Sibylla, who is painted as being as good as site was beau¬ 
tiful, togeliier with a large sum of money as her dowry. 


Red King would die, he liisgcred several months in' 
Apulia; and finally,'wbeti fie travelled tlience with'his 
young bride, lie showed no ea^rnm orhpeed to reach 
Normandy; and at the critiemmomept when the Eng¬ 
lish throne fell vacarttf by, the,''diath of the Red King 
ill the New forwt his fmndi hardly knew when-tliaiy 
might cx]H!Ct hipi, and pot beitig able to undertake 
anything in his abspneei liis voOngeat brother, the 
li arned and most crafty Henry L, was allowed to seize 
the royal treasury at Wiacheater, and. to scat himself 
upon the throne without any opposition. On liis 
airivttl, however, in Normandy, Robert was received 
with great joy by the people, and obtained peaceful 
possession of the whole of the country, with the excep- 
tmo of Bume castles wdiich his toother Hepry had pre- 
^viously gotten into bis bands. Tbs duke announced 
his intention of {H-o«ecuting lus claim Oi; England: but 
■ iiisrcHd of taking the Redd at; once,.he .postponed his. 
'great entetprise, in toderf to. ha,ve tinip to. show his 
beautifnrUride to the Nonaab>, and to entertain those 
'chiefrudih feasts tad tourttaments; and so incurable 
was liiaimprudenQei.iUHR,,hel^nt Sibylla’s fortunb in 
lifcaBtiugand pageantry., of his tragieal his- 

V tory is wen known, apd .doeB; 3 .tito.;belong te our present 
subject. Kis son SRipla of Conyersano, tjie gal- 
hint Fitz-Roberh WM Ajmest . n vnfortuti^e as pis 
f ather; and 'after unAei^ng/pisny vicissittideB, even 
before he rekdlOd^- to^'S/^tOitet. be was mortaJly 
Wounded in the tiiomdatittf irletoryi.when in Ida twienty- 
sixth year, and with proBpectB.lirwbt^ii^ before him. 
The good Sibylla was. ^ppy in tSui, tlM i3ie died in 
1101 % shortly after qnni. to lu^ only cbiid JPitz- 
Ilotort, and befto® bto,|towimtd^.nMt;^tim(».beg^. 
More tliari seven bunmwd.,yesjiaf, a|ito..^'l»j>^ r;^ 
dcnce there, wc haire betoid'^ Jto<^^ to/CoayernnO 
and other parts of AffUUn--:titokj|tiB..yrito.|^ .ipjier^ 
'and tellingoUriuus tniditi4iiaity<^^m.<to,Bp|«e|c^ 
prince of England, 

their great cuiint. Bruken agd iuipOVmilitm hjr'tbei 
numerous revolutions to‘#t|Hdi tbmr coutory bad been i 
a prey, and moat of all by the apolifttiotl told ilw no *' 


, . . . , esw low ifiai ot 

is.tbh inseparable attboditoi ^oi^overty, 
aod lUustmus^^^f^ still‘wvives at' 
.^pXes, bearing the united tides m Duke of Atri amt 
il|oiuEit;Of Conyprsana . . ;■ 

" s.,Ia,a«»squencox)f the victories of the first Cfrasade. 
to additkni^ to the new Christian kingdom of'Jcni-' 
SjSlem, Chtudian nrincipalities were founded in Anti- 
ochia, Edesw^Siaon, Tyre,' and several other plaee*. 
fo.defeod and preserve these conquests, Utb two gtoat' 
military religious prctcra, the Knights of St; John' >| 
Jerusalem .|nd the Knights Templars; were toHcd into 
existence. "High and truly romanUd warihe valour of 
these kuights, and of the Christian'cblonlsts generally. 
They had fr^uently to contend with alt the power of 
tlic Sm-acens'siud Arab^ the kings of Jnrusal^ alone 
being compel!^ to fight with a force wUieitsejdein 
exceeded, but which mten fell short-of 12,000 men, 
against tlie. mighty armies of the Turkish Sultan attd 
the Caliph of Egyj^ The fame of tlie battle of Ascalon 
rang through all Europe; but there were many other 
combats equally'remtokab]c. Tlie ” idous'Godfi^" 
of Tasso, who deserves the .name better^lfiiah the pious 
Ailneas of Virgil, died a year after his elevation; but 
bis brother ftmdwin succeeded him, and after Baldwin 
six other ChrisUau kings reigned in Jerusalem, and a 
seventh—the iiu’nmpeteiit and iaitblcto Guido of Guy 
of Lusignan—wore the holy crown, ifhen, iti the, year 
1107, t^e Mohammedan conqueror Saladin the Great 
put ahnnd to this Christian kingdom, and eonquered 
nearly the wholg of Syria and Asia Mraof. Rot before 
this last event, which cast a gloom over jail'Christen¬ 
dom, the Christian principality df Edetea had been 
conquered by the infidels, and this ^had' called forth 
tlie secoiul Crusade. Bernard, thff Abbot of-Claifyaux, 
in Cliampagne, afterwards canonized as'St. Bernard, 
preached, this crusade, as Peter the Herfiiif had done 
the first:.bis mental acquirements were'fiir greater 
than tliose of his predecessor and prototype; Kis elo¬ 
quence had been already acknowledg'd in'otoef causes, 
in prance, England, and Jlaly, but it was ihhis pro¬ 
clamation- of this the second Crusade tfiot he was 
thought to shine as the missionary and propliet bfGod, 
calling the nations to the defence of tbb Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. The German emperor, Conrad I If,, and Ixniis 
VfL, king of France, were induced to take the cross; 
and in the year 1147 western Ew™P® is said to have 
ai'incd ati^ sent forth one hundred and forty'thousand 
knights and nearly a million of foot soldiers. Stephen^ 
king of England, would have been ivith the eroperor 
and the French king, if the daughter Of the Betmclerc, 
Matilda, had not been contending fbr 'his'Uiretks, and 
if his kingdom had, not been wasted and impoverished 
by ten years of civil warym^anarchy. "Many English¬ 
men or Anglo-Normims went with the etti»efor» some 
of them being exfies, and some beiito glad to escape 
from the horrors which reigned in tbe^ country; fiwiy 
all went to suffer misery, and nibst'of them deathi The 
Greek emptfrordf Constantinople betrayedtlteE^etor 
Conrad, and prepared toe way for fife 
these ttnmeusc .Christiab armies.' fponraai'.ihtoCd by 
Greek guides, lost the best of his soldiers'isflbe defiles 
of Modnt Taurus; and'thc rest Were alifioetmihihitoted 
at the siege of Iconiuiu. The forces ted .bythe Frentdi 
king were defeated in a.great battle. Jb^fSid''Tarklsh 
Stiliau.. The ChfisUan emperor and. -united’(lie 

miserable relics eif their two. and mUklhg a 

rapid matcl^-and nearly starilLDg'.wHtto ft lasted, they 
reatdied. JerqaalemI fu'i^. fherc emlSraCed itod went. 
This was (SC wtow two ybarti ifitor iheir de¬ 

parture firOto u»tU UOudBrjes.. Thp last -remnant 
of toeie .Wta 'hwted and' cbitsumed in tlm 

fruItlsM iuege of 'Damkictoi. Edessa could not be 
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nomeolind hu-dy mea-at>acmB; Uut 3| yro not nnui 
the ye«r'llS7, when Oiiido of Lii»igna%luul been de- 




together with the Gnnd Muter nf the TeDinMrft and 
many noble knightd, a'ld tliat SaWi^ had planted the 
L-reecent toe walla of Jeruaaleto,'atta in nearly 
every town dnd ca^Ie in iPaleatine^hat the iAim Cnt 
sade was banded and'prepared by Williatn, archbishop 
of Tyre, Who .first broucltt, the bad news to Pop® 
TTr^h. IVm tend thereby, sH is said, causing the ptoma- 
ture dbato df that pontiff. In a previous article we 
id 


^erod about J^ope, collected tbeniBclvea a^n in 
Otcooft -bliPib* Which tmcoesuvely found tfadr way 

the Holy Land. To 
Ine^^ ^ W^loe Wbr ^Wfery Christian prince 

^ people, and an 
tistB8Bt4D0juniOQ‘td the Saudin penny or 

SsSSSSbn. Vwd on>^tbe pope, wbi did not 
so intit& u «vei|iW>t 4be.jtd6iW(ff- Yet little progress was , 
■wade mitil the aryim iff ton French king and the 
Xjon-’lwirl ra Saglaadt and they, to say the trnth, 
weii Btnnnw^ slow in atrirhtg* 

It was nut until the midautpmof >nf the year 1190 that 
lUchacd and Philip met with their resfiective armies 
tn the plains gf.Vexeiai* Tbi^fuititedjbrces are said 
to^have amounted to lOOjOOO man. The two sove- 
re^s an# armies marched in company from Yenelai 
to Lyons, and m thag muched the people everywhere 
utd that the F^ynim could never withstand them, and 
tim too stmg or hyinn, composed by a 

mouk of gleans, whkh Wta umversaily known in 
Englaud shvreU sb in Franco, sod v’hich bad excited 
matur’to tokh Up toe (tiuss^^Tho wood of tiw Cross 
is the sign uf too Leader, and that the army will 
foUow:"—. 

P^I4fnuin croei* 

' • ' / -Siaduin duels, * 

g^ultiW ssetclto," hc.‘ 


In a previous article 
ri 
le 


standing toat they were to meet again at jnessina in 
Sicily,,; Milipfwitli bis forces, tome the road across 
, „ TT r r. 1 uun:,. it the Ahis and Apennines to Genoa, for lie bad oo fleet 

Gisi^ to Henry II. of Engki^ wd Philip II. of ©C hte own, and that flonrishiBg cenim«‘cial republic 

w *ho agreed to furnish Him wito transporto and some 

and FrftBf’h knigbte taok_ the cross from the hands oi warrgaHeys^ "But Hiehard had already a considerable 

fleet royal s—one of the “ cHietost tod newest ’’ of his 


ana rrenen Knieme looa me croBs woui nuuve oi wAiuoiliMm' 
ihc'arehlntoop, and Vojpred to go forthwith to the Holy ,1 

T.an^ f^T/itirv. toa UNh hainm ftVinwfsrl. nrbibldl Itrit kfsnn hltt «'*. « * 


Land. ^jry. as ^ haw showed, could not keep hi? ^ ^ aceommodating four hundred 

ho had >115 gaHdys of three bahks of oare, and 
secured his scat on ibc-Englishtorme ere ^ lesolvod jjigjjy o{h(.r armed galkyft supSrior In size to those 

111 ww "* wniLmlyiu u« ;-tod to imW& to all these, he had 
* Anglo-Norman royalty in the East. ‘feelected transports flfotti the Mhiiming of all bis sea- 

• ftwl* 'k 8over|igM to mxt himself u in EngLd. Thus his lias 

in to^wjto toe great ounierorFrcdem considered as the most fertoldable naval arma- 

«>«"» tout had as yot appesand in modern Europe.* 
fHaving ordered that hlsto^ toouTd enter and ascend 

tlm" Mediterranean, mid tefcet Wni at Marseilles, 
r^nr]^ Rlchard, upoii quitting LfftWa toMched by the plea- 

nf 1 ^ Moojsncar Litoom.hto t^t sitH'nitoMafseillcs when 
•r*■ ^ idon-heart rode into toM «Wy» ptosiog eight 

ill imi»atient days, vainly lookup a«»W|i the sea for his 

of Sualtoi. tt4 the command of ill that was left of the “Woitos ariwyto ^ UTl toe fleettotold 




PaleSttoe, to jwnss toe siege of Ptolemms, now call^ 
Acre or st Jean iPAricre. Other'European forces had 
in the meanwHilo assembled cm that memorable coast. 


appears to have bee|t detabsed wtito covetousni^ bf. 
the Genoese, those totoUiii hii%M heen adcustomed to 
drive very hard hav|ptins ewtowj^ brittoei in 

the Holy Wars. Fattifig actoi tmh i^llp, mmost as 
soon as they had mot, and oototihg ^ Hiviera of 


near toe 
pious Ww 


From the Arsto heesma toibedwioiatsiHiot where 

__..._». s_ -j... • - .J_... _ .,<i_ _ a » .a* 


.. fae WM wiuiia a few 

M|liilwnit curiosity and dc-' 
Mjmned » pilgrimage to the 


..»a Viaowwansu ease WK,. isere ae was wiuiin a lew 

toa*nf ROlpei hifl |l ithtnit curiosity and de-' 

Wntton Wtodd a1^ h^toMjtoted » pil^reage to the 
AatS^rnSd^offi^ iSS;' Jtappears"^ that he 

^hb^K^ts T^pfam^^ffi^ tiltofletewedhyi^S^* wWehlhc 

RnighbtafS^-fipwtff Jerusalem, wbs! had been dei^- t /* • • dtodhey.^ Jfeval Hi«t.' - ‘ 












Sownguftifi!.' 

had upDD hiiOt at)d thftt he -the 'B&%op''OC€)i0«(^ 

who M'aited upon liim and dejmdn^ 
very rough and dhcoartwnia ihattl^if wiW' 

repaired, he maUe hU way tfaa Ch^pi^ 
lory into tlih Bay of Napteir i^n he agKh l^ed. 
His active body and rwtlaea •attind beutt no ddoht 
wearied with the clow coBfinoBnnt of abipbtM^ apd 
the slow progress made dusiMg tha dead wwha of 
summer in die Mediterranean, he raaoived to mstinne 
his journey from the city of Naples to the ^ait of 
Messina land. While, at' Naples ,h# 
splendid sanctuary of St. lantuufioB, ji^ aaM Wp o^ 
sons in an awfnl crypt; wherein the boww of the d(M 
stood up in niohea.dry and; jftiriv^ed,,^nht arrayed,ip, 
the dresses they had worn i^vo,'and ©Htetwiae' 
looking as if IheyatiH Hved, end only ^re % 
penaiw'e and prayer. Tbo bwnt'i0S«S« tlie^8o0hery» the 
gaieties of tlie ci^, or tfome Other indiicetocnts, made 
him loiter many days at Naples ; nut no then mounted 
his horse, in company with a few .of his hrnights, and 
taking tho bc»utif«t pass of the ‘A|>ennto|8 wbioh 
leads by Noccra, the Bepeoictino abbey of Xa Cava, 
iuiit Vietri, and .which nearly approac&s tli© towers 
and the town of Anialfi, he reached Salerno,, whicli, had 
lieen for a time the coital of the Norm.an^ Conqueror, 
Kotjcrt Gdiscard. Tho place ^s 
Norman glo. y, and crowded wiui omecla proper to 
iritcH'st Ilichard. The Nprmaus had built lb® 
liral ill the plain, amt rebpiit the noble bn tbe^ 
liill behind the city.. ’Princes descended, J^lkeabinteclf, 
iiom the first duke, Rpllb, slept in Sculptured tothjbs 
in ihe great church, and jgbodly epitaphs, wi(h,,mafiy 
a Ijeoiiitic (or rhyming I#tin).,vetite—11^.1 favourite 
com'posilion of the Normans— r^tor^d thCtr cXPliPt^, 
their juiety, and .their bthejr good ctoeda. i^very pi^e that 
met bis eye bp the il'anks aiid crests of th^ neighbour¬ 
ing niouhtains was occupied by the descenidaut of some 
Norman’ knight, «yho had«ht^t ^ne into Italy singing' 
the song—^ ' i 

“ No fortune have 1 save lance that 1 hold.; 

,,. But a lance is a nsdni h) the hande yf the bold t" 

Salerno, alwOTs.ope of the ipoSt beaiitifuliy situated, 
was then one of the mbst civiliitbd cities or all Italy. 
Besides its fainouS school of medicine, which had been 
carried to its Ijeigbt bf celebrity, h| the lihemi patron¬ 
age of the tiuisemM batf i^ihgr 'itoltooiB which were 
then flourishing. ,Mbr*3 Apd, riglwaVphilosoe^, such 
.na they wefc, gebiriew, i|«|“onomy, rhetoric, ajtd 
poetry, were ali culfiVa4«||, aud'Eichsffd bupseif was a 
professed poet, havtpg 'ht^jiic^.SY hi^ composi.lio.n8 p 
place among thb bhUbadog**^' Ji«to being borp a poet, 
if not in the se^e or -IbiMt genealogically, 

for hjl mbthw Klckfibr,'*® well ps hu njatejrnal,grand¬ 
father IfisnfyBft^ieri^ weriB trouDajdourSi and th» 
ranJ; ,\v«8 n»dc herAol^iy, jh some famiJiea. After 
staying at this ipfcresli^ pfty several days, during 
whioh.:the galTcYs and^ barks, be had hired at Marseilles 
came round to him fjrbm.Kajd^A mounted his steed 
and left Sdtcrnqcnyl^lBth bt Sepiember. lie rode 
across the solitat^ j^aUthi’'blaib, and ftirough tiic 
,,.8ecluded hnt'lukiirnmt jSfmtjpX Qf. pilchtai into Cala¬ 
bria, his gulleys fQl!owi^';bbs^,|J^ winch his. 

own rough path tt’aa.seic^ni' v'eix mstii%!' iftbads there 
were none; kdd as tho apon^.riiuwb^ t^yr set, in, 
he must have CTKKnutctcd dj^plliee ih cyoaaine 
the swollen Slreams a^ bj^itaib;.i;en!g)ahi; |br he , 
not Teach Milptb till fhe Hrtf. .tba;^ fpwn he 

spurred on With hnJyilSP ,.0 b. 

passing tbrpu^ a v'lTOge^'MSWAt, 
there had a very noWe and jFov ki 

cliurl to kecB iliat 8jibi^i»g, b!rd..1(i^ 
customa and the written laws bf'irafbttanc Eujrape; 
and Richard, who wanted aome'pasthsd to beggilh the 
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tedittm of the way, went into the poor mm^AhotihlAhd. 
an^fttohswk. The peasant ran after him, .demand- 
•lo^phi jpfbpcr^ ;,but the king kept tbq' hirdai his 
wTWt, tod womd not restore it. The pOpr iniui*^uM 
.and whiatlcdj.and bis neighboura,* deacpi^ihg'from 
mo^tauts, look up hit quarrel; and fbc Calar, 
hrlany..'bs^ .dw a proud and fiery racCj,; they pre-. 
anally atftTcle^ the royal rohbe^ with sfidut and Stoo^ 
'tod QQ« Of uim dr«w his long knife against him. 
Rtchard itru^' this fellow with the flat of his n^ord; 
thowwqrd tfokc fti h» hand, and thep matters looked 
,ao aB?io|sJhaVthohero M m the luwkand tAat feirly 
torsged fOBowed him with their 
Btidto and stoles, an4 » 4 |>»hry had not wen dose at 
;lmnid, tomjfford a laftigje,' ft» mbaWe ftsat the 
I^bn-liesrt have peni^M in Pahtoria, in this 

igi^te brawl.' ile arfemaMW ran .hp UVeat^ pefil 
among the Smycens in contending for |hei.lldy ffepui- 
chre. At lad he reached the ah^fO of ^ nmqw strait 
which stparates Cklabria from,, Sfefty, and:, fti^imd a 
night in ft tent hard by the famed rocks tod fnapund-! 
ing caverns of Scyll^ ' The next morhiiog (Si^feihber 
the 23rd, IlOGO, being eitbpr advised by signal or by 
■some one of his MuseiUes gallem the mass of hiS fleet 
royal, which had imw readied Messing crossed ove;r 
from the island to receive him. He embarked, anil 
scorning or being ignorant of the Homeric and Virgihan 
dangers of Seylla and Charyhdis, was pr^ntly wafted 
over to the noble harbour of Messina, which h® eb- . 
.fered with so much splendour and majesty, and Spek a 
clangour of horns and trumpets apd other Warlike in- 
straments, that he totnnidied and alarms the Sieiltans, 
and the French 'Crusaders also, who, with FhiUp their 
king and & shaUerpd fleet, had gdued that pprt whout 
.a week before. ‘ \ , 

Envy and hatred broke opt forthwith among these 
allies and confederates jn a Holy War. King Philip 
re-embarked as soon as possible, intending to pursue 
his voyage to Acre; but storms and contrary #in4a 
iKmpelled him to put back, and, to. tlw up smiul alarm 
and grief of Tancred, the kli^ of the island^ and fiis 
exposed subjects, both Uic French and tim Ehgmdi 
kings resolved to winter, in Sicily, To m.ake nmttera 
worse, Tancred was illegititnafe by hiftbj.tunl wsf^U* 
sidered as a usurper, and Joan, widow of tpe;lale ,King 
William tho Good, was the CccUr-ae-Iion'a abtsf', aim 
one who had many reasons to complain of harsh treat¬ 
ment since her husband's decease. Tiered had hP* 
only withheld her dower, but had impriaonea lii^ ip a 
castle near Palermo. Richard demaude# Imw i^^c; 
diate enlargctuent. This was granted, an^ tiue jwpj^, 
Joan was sent in a royal galley to Msisip^ tod i 
delivered to her brother. To fato® g jdctipigiioiaTer 
his sister until h®r extensive clmms forAd^r abpiftd 
be settled, be recrossed the Bt{ait8> tod wtllmuf an¬ 
nouncing.his intention to Tancre^, he stoj^m'ed.tod 
took the tdwn and castle of Xa an iftabd 

near it. Ono of the chronidars' safe ^lU theae , 

were possessed by Sarscena and .tlurt Rfeha^o 
them all. ‘ riff and raff;”* but it.iamtwh to 
bended that the people 8ld.n were Cmiaftaha .m.-ptoiii.;. 
bria. Having established Joan, tod Jteft a 
protect her, he returned to MeaainA tod there, fliptm 
Uie monkd out of a large monastery, in orjjl^.|h«tt.’:he 
might have a place as strong as King PhU^ Wg jben, 
occupied the royal palace. Turning a;deaf tar fe tl|e. 
.{M-ayers and threats %ud inalcdicUU.tm gf jtfth ampsdlud' 
monks, Richard brotobf bis stores into 0<i ..^bhg ino- 
.tostery and fertifled H round about,, ads Tod to 
.some fierce commotlans B«d,_aot atUtle, hl<x>ds]iod 
between the k!nj^lklh and the"$iclhaas'.' Ttom'cd wim 
.j^t tA Meaaftu, hid'the fhegates^upoii 





t>rtC®UT-de-Lion and defied him.. Th»* waaa T*»h infet, ittPWyBpJ« 0 ;dou!bt well Itnew, bad contracted 
Aeed, for Iltobarf jM-eiwittly atornwd lli*ir Widl% elew^ and waa every day expwtiitg 

all f(ki{ I'caiMed ia iImt oQ'eeut-teokr fwaseenon of tbe andtit#;vojved that if the 
city, and {danted tbelEn^iab bamiera ha lofueat l4eiafbaaiN;:iid‘ nnt'^ with the 

tower. 'Tne Fcflitcdi IdoKy-wbo -had itaken t» part in Pni^arj&Vjee!,^W0Hld enemy of iiini 

the ataAuUk and Mto arowd atnl tiav« been aorry to aee and‘;^Sa>.' ,SlcbMrd<^K^,j3C^nd in wrath, awure that 
the liait4iea!it^«epulaedi took great offence at sight of* and profligate 

the E^HidiJhit, mAdemandedcUber lAat it ^uldbc tvotnoK^ «»d ll«t be cddldcnot atid never would many 
lowetwd dir iM !>» own- banner should ;toe planted by ben This griev<n»i»siiiV according to an old French 
the aMki of It. ‘iRicbard'iii bis turn-npw reddened witQ writer, waa:M a-maii-stuck in and driven through tiic 
wrat$w‘Vp«ing that bia was the (teed and bis tW ndbler b^rf of 4*biUp.’ .Sfpdiatora, however, did their best, 
fiag>~^nt rut‘open rupture and haud*to*iiaod battle wishing 4h*t toe taro kings abouW go together to re- 
withtei’ the waQa of Measina were at hist avoided by cover ieruaalcm, and not kUl one another or ruin 
.inc^tion, and by the Unarbeart'g oonaenting Itmir. two j^iea by 4 war in Sicily upon i>erBonai 
ae'Jotbrhia'banDer, and commit the castle and city to ^ttarrela which did not concern the holy cause in 
t^'lteiii^g of tiie Tein|dars wnd-'-thelCnighM of 8t. wbtdb they were onlbarkcdj atrd, for the T^i’caent, 
demands upon Tancred for hia sister's Philip bartered. *^8 skter’a: jwmour for a pension, 
deWw f^io'old be aaiiafied. ■> .1 ~ agr^ing : to rt^eaae Riclard from- bis matrimonial 

■’ By other *pWHtc«*dinga equally auiininary King Tan* contract with Alicei fbr,2Q00 romkaayear, to be paid ‘ 
owd in» soon indueed to pay Ridiard ^,tX)p .Ojicie, only for the lerp» of five ycaia. .The French king 
or obdol iOiOUOfq in satisfaction of Joah'a demands, and got'ready for sea, and, afij^r recoiling some vessels and 
to pay'or promise to ^y 20,(XX) more upon a treaty of stores boantifnlly giv^ to liim . by the Kngtteh king, 
it^ebdahip and‘family telUanoe with formidable be set tail on the S(Hh of March,, 1191, for Acre. 
SngHsh Kixm. A go^'part of tto mOHcy obtained Richard, withafowof his mostapkitdidgalleys,accom- 
Woa htvisheAt^ Rtehard upon hit followers and -u]>on panied bim- down ibe Strait at Messina; but where 
tbe auldleTy.' <la the fbast of Christmas he gave a tlte strait begins to, open on ^yraruse'and the broad 
aplehdi>df>in<lust, toadrich'he invited every man of tire channel of Malta tbe kings parted, with a g-cat blow- 
rairik uf a.ktHght-or gcntlentan,inteitlier the French or ing of tiprnpets and beating of cymbals, and a loud 
EngKah'dnny'; add when tbeditmenvas over be made shoulinVon either aide of “iSomle Ikrre' Sw'iUe Terrel 
a pratent ki money to eadvof bis guests, thp amount fo Ootr? /oi-Ooir^—The Holy Land! the Holy Land! 
beihg more or iesa according to the rank of the parties. Tiie Cross I The Cross I'* And then C(£ur*de-Liun, like ' 
A fittie army of troubadours and sniaslrcls, who had the gay and anxious bridegroom that he was. atcnimcd 
foitewSd him 'flipm Aquitaine and o^er parts of the the rapid currents of tlic strait with press of sail and 
abuilh df SVaiicc, oonatautly sa^ his praisea and made with labo&ring.-oarB, and that same evening got to 
aoingsforfbesoidien, toeing. This display of superior Reggio, on tlm Caiabrian coast, nearly opimmie to 
wMith,'«nd the popularity be obtained by his liberality, Messina, and took on board the young bride of his 
iUcheWd tbe envy and matevolence of Philip. Some own choice, who had been for some time in that neigli- 
slmi't time after Christmas the Cocur'KlC'Lien mounted bourhood, waiting, only.for tbo departure of the French 
his InWBo and rode to tbe flanks of the towering and< king, and thei\ carried her over, triumphantly to his 
smdking Mount ADtna, which had recently been in quarters in the fortified monastery. I'his lady was 
oOtivAerdptiba. At the city of Catania, near the foot Rerengaria, the beautiful daughter of the King of Na- 
bf tkaf volcano, he was met by Tancted, and for the varre. IRehard had seen her in her own country a 




apteddidprocesskm to the cathedral church (another 
woiHk df the Normans), kneeled side* by side and prayed 
together befinre the shrine of St. Agatha. They lived 
for Soime days In great cordiality, exchanging presents 
like'tfic lteroea of Hotner, ami his Sicilian ui^csty giv* 
In^ bf promising, -os a contribution to Uielloly War, 
firai^SargWkhipi'aad fifteen galteys. On his return to 
9fMna,'’Titnc»d accompanied his guest for many 
^iiaS^'t^Cn 08 for as tlie ancient town of Taormina; 
a^'^teforb tlw^ parted thei’8 (in tlie shadow ot stately 
.mlifiped^iitoilg temples and tombs and theatres 
Whidhliaa been rniseA^alie RiOmans, or, before those 
ooMjWtrt^rby the iSroeks, and which had not yet 
beg^ffimmet'tb tJte bare tuins they now are), he gave 
v^f^bo^i/tetteir, wherein'the French king declared 
of Bngkmd fo be * tfoitoi^ who mimnt to 
^wteceond ’trcntty hc hMl.concluded with the 
Ktnl 'Of Steily, and oifored to assist Tancred in driving 
him And hia ti|iruly English ont of the island. To die 
;Coeur-de.Li'bn> doubts whether h» liege pnd aworn 
Urothrailein’that holy fulgrieiagc could'be gtulty of ao 
ctnuch' baseness, Tonored ropliea by solemnly ssaevciat- 
imthat ihe likter had been del^rcd tobinii «s from 
tEw lQng.of Fhiboe, by foe Dwe of'fiurgurM^. A 
dayOTllwij%P,«r Rlcliavd’a return to hfessiiia, life pro¬ 
duced the letter, and asked the French king iftiekineW 
Jt. Pifilia^ joroi&Ounced it-to b« '« vjte *f6rgoryt and, 
Ifdiafndi^bydnbnce into sttnicbi accused Rkhardaftwak-. 


and had become passiottately enamoured of iicr, as she 
of him. On both aidea it wsb a, romantic and disin- 
tereated attachment; Ite Jiad bargained for no terri- 
toriea or political advantages}' and she, undeterred by 
the prbspect ofmany dangers and privations, joyfully 
consented. to travel from the Pyrenees to the Aljis 
and 't!ie Apdbnmes and into Sicily, and thence to. fol¬ 
low her'husband beyond the dreaded sea to the land 
of the Paynim, ..where a fierce and dcutblM war was , 
raging. Hot ifolef cofopaaiOn and guardian on the 
long journey was Eleanor of Aquitaine, the mofoer of 
rRichard and the widow of Henry Il.-r-a resolute 
w(«nan whDse et»Ergfe8.weM»i»tJbjbkert by age. Elea- 
new hod already made great passesge,” as it was 
called, with hw firakthuabaod, Louia Vll., and it is 
thought foat certain, aecidlecfions cl that Crusade, in 
the course of which she'hasd been accitsed^.'df flagrant » 
breaches of thej eevmitb cCinfoBikUnen w .contributed 
more foan her advanced'yMkaiih^ptmventiug her truniA 
reviBlting Potestiflei v She eonugn^ .foe bride toahe 
matronly dare tuid diincltoa..(ff hmr daughter Joan, tlm 
qdefen-dowsger of tRictter a very short, time 

topic her to look after matters 

foefo., 4fld to bfe A chfedkinpm; fop impatient m>d. very 
uhfoiiapnlmte ambkiphbf 

; * The vei'y.din.|^^p|d?;£teiflpa’s IsavpUakiug-^on 
foe' 7 th embarked his forces 

and set saU wifo hikArholfe'fieet for PaipStinc. This is 
naiiene pf foe higlu^st .order.; fois is a 

enbjeot emfoenHy.msitibnaV end elatinp, and which, 
afrer six ceniurica and 4 half, may make ibo English 
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he^irt and pulse beat high* For jBereml initet the 
Stj^ of Messina is like a tooftd nMgiboUtf^Ter, ruimlng 
<teep between the graiid^'^efinbonkin^ll c^ tlie 
bi'lan and Sicilian inoantktiia^eheiRlita ryb 4 ii iM^uty 
as much a^ in grandcur-r^hd tn» gwat anhaitFiMni 
wHcb ever run^ down ward or .towards ths'eatit cartteti ^ 
with it a fresh and unyMipinfc breeap, «o &at, itodured j 
by current and by wind, all iHth-a i 

saiooih and rapid imCe. Ad ‘Ilicltard!« fleet out i 
into liiid-chaiinel and glided ^SoaPri' flie strait, and: 
fell Ihe current and Iho breea!!e,‘it ^tented a baiiti* 
ful and ^iposing appeardhde, oaUed' form the 
involuntary adrntrstion -of ail'n'hb betield theepectitofo'. 
And there was no want spectator!^ for the lion- 
heart had filled the country on dhher aide with th« 
fame of his doings, his daring chameter, and his open- 
liatidefi gOnerosi^; he had doubled the interest vniefa 
Was at first felt for him as a Crussdtif, and Cidahrians i 
and Sicilians mwded along their opposite shores, and' 
M the hills behind them; to g^ze and wontter, and.to 
load the bright sminy ah*-with their shoots. iThe 
ialanclem forgot tl>e*lu^ hl»ws they Saii gotfon from 
the Engltsh Icing, ahd bis kni^tftsnd meo^t'^rmB, 
am] tiiey were Imard' saying iO gallant an anna- 
meiit had never been seen •before'!ia those seas, and 
novej- would be seen ^again; Tlte aisie and beauty of 1 
the ships exotlhd lids cjttacy, not Jess tban'tbeir num- ‘ 
her. The right royal flag of England, which W'as 
even then the noblest national standard tha||,'bad ever 
been adopted by a martial obuntry, floated Oi%r fifty- ' 
three royal galleys, thirteen dromones, “mighty 
^•reat ships witli triple sails',** Ooe hundred carikesor 
blisses, ami a swarm rtf stnaller craft. Thirty- great 
busses or barks from England had arrived just before ^ 
this departure, bringing out foesh siores,»and many 
ktiighlsand men-at-arms, who had nut the red cross 
on their bfeasu and on their shield and had sold 
houses add lands to follow tlmir king,; and redeem 
the holy sepulchre. Over the high projecting, antique 
rinn, and along the skids of the royal galleys, iar-i 
buiird atul starboards over ihe bul warks, were suspended 
tlie glittering and emblazoned shields of. royal princes, 
dukes, counts, and mighty barons, the choice or the 
very substance of foe oluvalry of England, JKotmandy, : 
Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Foicton, and the other eoun- ; 
tries in FrimOe, which were eitimr subject to the i 
sreptie of Richard or linked ^ alhanco tvith him and i 
dependent upon him. In qyery i^ley shield touched ! 
shield--there was .no Iweak or.spaee hetweett> in the 
v/aist of the ships were atadtsd the long lances with 
their brigltt steer beads and. their droop^g peimons; 
and the warlike Crusaders walked tlio do^ looking 
on the fair land Uiey were.]eaving,.<nr wistfully forwara 
to the wide sea; tmon whichi: tlmy Wbro abodit to enter, 
and saving with tlteir- tongue, or with their eyes, “ Ho 1 1 
for Palestrae r - '- 

A storm overtook the fleet-when staering brtVAsen 
Rhodes and Cand fa, •<«■ Crete,'and for a timo^tbe galley 
was missing wbicli-carried Rfohartfa fair bride Bereo- 
gariaand his sister Joan;'who ali-saUi to hav.e..Jived 
lovingly together -like two .giapde-ihirda In-one eage.f 
Two vesaete-were dinsdced on tdieeoatAbf Cyprus, and 
■^ the Greeks of that island -bmshnmualy plundorbd them, 
and cast the marinora and-CtiuBail^ oh.: board into 
prison.' .Richard Msoon cma*: .up to (take ,a, dito yes- 
geance, and doUirons the sovwetgn, onelsaap. a priaee 
of the imperial race of the “ConBieniCwho Ipompously 
styled hhmclf “Emperor-uCCyiHT^ l4md^ h». 
troops', he drove the unwariike**ferffb h<fos;»ihfoj.4ike'; 
a flock sif sheep, stormid lh«r«apttsl, i«d»a«l dll, their i 
'property, beat fodr^mpcrotTsaMi aWr lSAfla Mm fly 

• By ihU wipresMOtt ktni’snt that 

; ■ ' > -J- Riii.crt of Bi’inme. - ■ ?> Ii 

jf,...;!-'' .’V.-'JiSt 'Vi''. -; ..• . 


BO precipitately, that, in the words of one of the Lioa- 
biiart’a very h^rty tdironiclbni; 'fee took fwkh.- Inm 
nrither/^setke*' nor “breke.^#! poorlsSheimt^med 
; f(i?k'h:«idy aCpMioiB and frienddtip, obtunedone^moa 
I snficwntly Jnarsh terms, and fhen tymeherbuny new 
I to arms agahi. .Riitlwd beat him again, wtikas much 
; ease oa that With wltich the eagle wotfld master thq 
-owkmr the lioh the jadcal; and fo» tune be daforoned 
Mfo, pnt him In irtms, and siiippeil him off for the 
Chratian rawpdn Syria.- Haviitg garriaoned Umssoi. 

; the-'capital, and jiome other-piaca of strength, and 
-havlfg! irttrodubed eome^dtm UklSi-prdrr andgovem- 
I me»t iatm i^is'irtuiy hut ymuahle Ric Wd, 

whliin a month after hisflrat vrivid at Cyprus, re-emr 
barked his troops, and,' well Curnidied wan freidt (wo- 
I visions and with other, good storea, glemted fn the 
favourite island of; Venus, he rowed and eaijed away 
for Ames, ' Bat he did not -make that abort. yoyage 
without meetuig with more fighting and other adveu- 
tures.. Betwwm Cypruf-and the Syrian -cimst he fell, 
in wHh an cnoriuoua iliip which waS .qonvi^iag iroops 
'knd stores to the great Saladin. > He .dastied;:npowtiH8 
prey .with his own single galley, threalhmag tq crucify 
nis sailors if it were sufEered tb escapei < Tfw •kafidsl 
ship was taken after a gallant action, in which 4be 
superior, height of her hoar<h and anr;, abundant udo of 
the Greek fire, to which Richard’s people were as yet 
unaccustumed, gave her for some time A -decided ad¬ 
vantage, There were on board" #s»cn Emirs, or Sara¬ 
cens of the highest rank, wearing the grebn turbau in 
sign of tlteir lineal descent from Mabombtthb prophet, 
and therd were six hundred, and fifty, or, .according to 
another account, .fllteen hundred pudied men Qo ^ard. 
Of all these thirty-five individuals w«^ saved },0e rest 
were slaiU: in the action or maaiacred after nr 
drowned in the deep sea, for.ihe argosy.went to the 
bottom, almost as soon as the fighting was over* and 
before the Crusaders could remove any of her-nraktabte 
stores. 4 . 

1 At length, on the 10th of June, an aatpuDding clan¬ 
gor of trumpets and drums and horP^t'-ai^ every 
other instrument in the Christian camp, .hailed the 
an ival of Richard and his host in thu |oad$t.(^ of 
Acre. The welcome was sincere, for tha, aid; WM'bp* 
portuiie and indispensable. Witlmat the hinnjh^rt 
there must have been a capitulation of the jUhfisiUna 
to Saladin. The Frendt king had arriv'i^ .t¥!m:iB.^ne 
before, but had done nothing. Fretkrifi, bf’.'PMabia, 
who had taken the command of the remmint^ m;4he. 
army of the emperor Frederic Barbami^ aid If-ho 
had not been able to give a fsvoarahl© i,^yilbe 
siege of Acre, had been for aome tune d^tl, 

Duke of Austria, who assumed the comippid pi tpo 
Jmperalists, was a formalist and a alt^ar^ IHE^g.at 
the same lime conoeited and, jealous. lJ^h#-.Jo^ 
among the Christiana had*beqn tearful. ? Tbst^fd 
and the plague, with other diseases, had swept apay 
six archbishops,, twelve bishops, forty 
hundred barbns, whtae names are recorded in 
andonn huttdmd and fifty tliousaod <h " tha.nHanw 
sort.” 'The sie^ge had lasted weU -nigh tworyokj^ 
the Crusaders were notonly stilliJutride tligwa% b!^ 
actxiallly pressed and hemmed in* andtAiwpsit hedged 
.ibemselvM by Sala^lin, who occupi^ -MipispC^mol 
aiid all > the neighbouring hn«l«» wtjk rSflr ^BSgonso 
army. But the arrival of the English 
apintand life into the languialung siege the 

latli of July, only a moatli and two damaftbJr'BW,laud¬ 
ing. Acre was taken.. ^ g^jTs fSvt«e;priiS«vcracut 
iWsajiMglygwcn.io Cflmr-de-t^p-t«.-,. . . 

Bodist Kiez^inp WM saney8ddhsmKl,fliwfliinA 
I ll»t.tl»i»'w» not sMiim K.w^bat«|hof.BMbMSt tbo King.f 
L' yjasffoBEAiMa itwbHepfl*a-MtJiiB& ofiBnisiK. 

• t 'BobWt <tf.Qlsi a*Wts» wJBHyst«ii (JkronicU.. 
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The French iind Englieh leldiejry 6tttered fully into the 
piques And jealousiw of their rewjpeeU'va vhb did 
not agree the better for the WWiw Krbich hM been con- 
clud^i? between theAi nrhil^ in VkUy* Nothing b>it a 
Holy War could •evOr IniH Choae t«o aovb* 

reigns to ditethat to hot hrl^ OftO ano^et 

phTlin mi iiaiiiig «t the overthrow of 

Kichardk dd^Mtin % 40d SU<dttrd WAa rose, 

lute to htmll^ IwOh imdh'iboaki whicdi rOM^d 
him ev<n m F^co ah powetfiil m Philip. Theoe 
quarrels 8«iim4wp In twain the great oosfederagr of 
the king Md hla pi^stns, Tho 

GenOMoi^ l^plani estMdaed the qiMrrtit of Fmtoo $ 
tho Pn^ ano Ho»p(taneni« Or the Xnit^ts of 
John, took part witli England; ttibh 0b the whole, it 
apprara that Eidbard'e mmo bfttiiant valour, and 

S eater ooltaniaad of hioaey and other mans, rendered 
0 EngiMi ^Mdion the atrouger of the two. The 
Tern plan ahd the llospHallOrt, the Genoeae and the 
Pisans, were old rivals, and had often fought against 
one another even in the Holy Land, and when sur¬ 
rounded 'by thek common enemy, and tho io« of all 
Christians i they Were tiieinefore sure to take oppohUe 
parts; but among the othei' Crumdwft who wore not 
divided by such rivalry and aud who looked 

exclusively to t^ triumph of uie Chriidiatt cause, the 
Corur-do-Iaon wss evidently regarded as the best pie- 
sent leader'and as the most valorods prince that had 
ever taken ^ Cross and adhrfhd to the vows he 
pledged at taking H. He neVior showed himself in 
the camp witliout being Indlad enthusiastic^iy by the 
great body of theOhrislnu amy t and he had not bmi 
a month in the conntiy me tiM Saracens began to 
snehk of him wtUa mlnglod respert and terror. Dm nig 
the siege ot Acre fan had worked like a commou soldier 
at the heavy battering-engines; aud when assatled by 
a violent endemic fever, he had caused himself to be 
larned to the trenches on a silk jullct or matticss. 
Even without his ever liberal guerdon the minstrels 
might have been animated to sing bir praise, and tp 
dedate, aS they did, that it the sepulchie of our Lord 
Wore ever again lecovcred, it roust be ihrouah King 
PiChard. Ail this gave rise to fresh jealousies in*the 
breast of Philip, who, though brave, was far more dis¬ 
tinguished as an adroit statesman in Eutope than as a 
Wartiof in the Holy Land. 

After the capture of Acre, the bannen, of the two 
kinM were laised with an equality of honour or pre- 
eminnliOO on the ramparts; unt Richard took the best 
houae'in tlie phuce for the accommodation of himself 
and family, leaving Philip to take up his lodmng with 
thb Krdjrhts Tmiipiars, who. many years before this, 
had hunt themselves a Spacious and magnificent 
mfaftSion. Bcarcely, howevet, had they taken posscs- 
•Icw of (bd town, ere the French king announced bis 
deteMbation to forego the further toils and honours 
Of tho Crusades, and return to Europe. He pleaded 
bad ndaidi Us the motive of this sudden departure: but 
his motiws wero various, the chM of thm being an 
eager deslrb tu attack the King of England's French 
lemtories dtiftng his absence in the East. Intent os 
he was bn tnttm|>h of the rause in which he had 


embarked, and dazzled as ho wia by visions of chivalry 
and of glory, Richard was not yet so blind as to over¬ 
look ttie danger that ihreaUmcd him in tho West, and 
after many Imt vain efforts to pi^uadc Philip to re¬ 
main, be s^Kdotod from him a solemn oath not to maki 
War tllpoa any part of his territories tuilil at least toity 
dayaaffor Im hlmasK Should jNve returned Irom Pales- 
Kna. Snsides wring thhr oath, the Frenrh king 
agfetd to leave St Aoraton thousand of his followcib, 
to be (mmediatelywaiBibrtinded by the Duke ot llur- 
guiidy, who, however, was to lubmit to the supenork 
authority of King Ricnlgd. In ftic cyo of every sin¬ 
cere Crusader, Philip apj^ocnd iW a pft:iured man and 
deserter; sjid as be emoarifeu he was veiy generally 
kissed, oootod. and outoed. the same populai 
foeltng the glory of King Kidhard, who stayed, was 
amplified. 

The Saracens && not keep the terms ot the tapitu- 
latiob they had, mode at Acre; tliey neithci lestored 
the Christian captives nor the true Cross; and they 
felled to pay th« money they had gronused to pay as ,i 
tansom. 'Moreover a rursour was spread thioiigli tin 
Cfariadan camp that Baiadin had roSssacicd tim pu- 
Bonem of war. Ilm Crusading bOldieis di>niand> d in¬ 
stant vengeance,made a fearful riot, and killed beveral 
Of theh officers who optiowid their aaiigumary desires. 
After waiting a feWsimie days, Riohaid gave the ordei 
for a inghtfui massacie in cola bloOd. 
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FOt?Nl)rjNG HOSPITALS. • 

I'i)UNi>i.i\o Hospitals arc ctoUalile institutions, 
whii.-li exist in most large towns of Europe, for taking 
•■an- of infants forsaken by tlieir parents, such being 
generally the otfapring of illegitimate connexions. 
These institutions date from the Middle Ages, and 
were established for the purpose of preventing the 
destruction of citildren cither by actual violence or^by 
being exposed in the streets or nighways. Among the 
lionians and other nations of anlitiuity, the exposure 
of children by poor or unfeeling parent* was a frequent 
practice, and was not punished by the laws. After 
(Christianity became the religion of the empire, it was 
forbidden by the Emperors Valehtinian, Valens, and 
Gratian (Cod. viii. tit. 51 (S8), “Do Infamibus cx- 
positie,” &c.>. At the same time, the greater slrictiiuss 
of the laws concerning marriage and gainst «*mieu- 
binage, the religious and mdral denunciations against 
unwediled intercourse, and afterwards the obligatory 
celibacy introduced among the clergy, and the severe 
penalties ai tcndicg its infraction, all tended to increase 
the danger to which illegitimate infants were exposed 
from the sontiincnts of fear and shame in their parents. 
Child-murder and tlic exposure of children became 
nearly as frequent in Christian countries as they had 
been in heathen times, only the parents took greater 
care to conceal themselves; and humane individuals 
in various countries began to devise means to collent 
and provide for the forsaken infants found in ^e. 
streets. In this, as in other act* of charity, ecclesi¬ 
astics stood foremost. At Rome, Innocent III., in 
1198, when rebuilding ajid enlarging the great bcB- 
pHa) of S. Spirito, allotted a part ot it to the reception 
of foundlings, several infants having been mund 
drowned in the Tiber about that lime. Tliis asylum 
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j for the ‘‘esiMisti,” or foundlings, was afterwards en- 
1 larged and endowed by subsequent popes, and the 
' institution was adopted by degrees in oliier cities. It 
uas thought that by )>roviding a ]>lace where mothers 
inigiit deposit their illegiuinato children in safety with¬ 
out being *uh>ee.t to any inquiry or exposure, the fte- 
quent rccurrcuce of the crime of child-inurder would 
be prevented. For this piir|.K)se a turning-box was 
fixed in an trpening of the wall in a retired itart of thd 
building, iu which the child being deposited by tlie 
mother in the night, and a bell being rung at the 
same time, the watch inside turned the box and took 
the inhtnt, which from that moment was placed under 
the protection of the institution, was nursed and 
educated, and afterwards apptenticed to some trade or 
profossion. Thost* parents who were in hopes of boiitg 
able to acknowledge their,child at snmc iuture time, 
placed a mark or note with it, by which it was after¬ 
wards known when they came to claim it, and* it was 
then restated to them on their defraying the expense 
incurred )’or,its maintenance. 

In France cue philantliropist Vincent dc Paule, the 
founder of the Society of the Missions, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, exertw himself to 
found an asylum fur infants, which were at that time 
fioguently left to perish in the streets of Par». It was 
St first supported by private BubseripUons, but after¬ 
wards was made a national establishment—Hdpitai 
des Knfaus trouvfis. Similar institutions were founded 
in otheir great French cities. In 1841 there were 
70,838 iUegitimato children horn in France—about 
one-tlilrteenth of the whole number of births; but in 
Paris the proportion » much greater, being one ille¬ 
gitimate cnild iu every 2'7 births. Of the whole num¬ 
ber of illegitimate chudretl, about S8 out of every 1(X) 
are abandoned by their mothers and taken to the 
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foundling hoapitale, wlxera iiiRarly two-thirda of them 
die before they are a year old. (Guetry, i^atkHque 
la Frame.) In 18^, put of 10,286 births 
of illegithnate children, 8231 were abandoned by their 
wrent or parents, and worb ietit to the foundliiig 
tospital. Mortality appearii to be vei'y greit in most 
foundling hospitals of titc'Gontitient, owing toeareleih* 
ness, misman^ement, or want of sufficient funds fpV 
the a^inistfllion of those institutions.' The infants 
arc given out,to cheap'nurses in the c(juntry, where a 
great number of them ffic. At the same time, it ^s 
rcmarkablo tliat fhe nuanbor or lllegiliinatc births has 
inrreawd over all Evroj»e during the last forty years. 
(Benoistdtt de CffiStPauntnif, Chnskl. sur lex ’JSi^ans 
trmvds iktiK hi j^ittcipattx Etats de FEuriyK, 

In 1739 a charter was granted for establishing a 
foundling hospital in London. Ou the 2eth of October, 
1740, a house was opened in Hatton Garden for the 
reception of twenty children not exceeding the age of 
two tnohdiB. The regulations stated, that “no ques¬ 
tions whatever will be asked of any person who brings 
a child, nor slialiany servant of the house presume to 
c.ideavour to discover who such person is, on pain of 
Iniing discharged.” The number of applicants for tlic 
adiB&inn of children was so great that a' balloting 
l»ro(;eS8 was necessary in order.to settle the choice of 
iidmiasion. In 1745 the w'esiern wing of the present 
hospital was opened, and the oi.hcr two portions of the 
building were soon built. The applications so con¬ 
stantly exceeded the number which tiro funds would 
support, that application was made to parliamcht, and 
ill 1756 the sum of l(),0tl0/. was granted, and tlic go¬ 
vernors of the hoijjital were enii>o\vered to form pro 
vineial bstablUhmcuts. At this period the infelitulion 
was cvldeiitW popular. The act of application was 
rendered as litue irooblesomc and disagreeable as ]) 0 !i- 
sibl(!. A basket was hung at the gate, and the only 
trouble iropowd on parents was the ringing of a befj 
as they deposited thgir child. Ou thc'2na of Juno, 
1756, when the new system began, 117 children were 
iweivcd, aiid liefore the dose of t)»e year the number 
of childrepi that had been adopted by the institution 
was 1783. 'The governors did not yet sec the consc- 
ipiciides of their mistaken liberality. In June, 1757, 
they cJtused poticcs to be advertised in the newspapers, 
and plactp-ds to be posted in the streets, infonning all 
who Werd concerned Low liberally the hospital was 
tlnovvn open.to them. The number of cliildren re¬ 
ceived in VJ^'J was 3727. In three years and ten' 
nionthii from Jape, 1750, the number of infants received 
into the hospital amounted to nearly 15,000, The con¬ 
veyance of children from distant parts of the country 
to the bundling hospital had become a regular trade. 
It was proved that of eight cliildren brought uji by 
waggon from the couiitsy seven had died. Various 
abuses Sifhieh, Strange to sjy, had not been foreseen, 
developca .thdinselves. Vigilant overseers of the poor 
uccasionslty I’dlievcd the rate-]iaycrs by dropping into 
the basket at Uic hospital a child or tn(o that they 
feared might become chargeable, or they frightened 
the mothers into tlie act when tliey had no desire to 
part with their pfi'apring. Moreover, the institution 
had got into full play before anything like a„ system 
of regulations could adopted for preserving the life 
and health of. tho fuwndlings, and there was even a 
scandalous want of wet-nurses. Out of. 14,934 childrcfr 
received in less than fowl; years, only 4«i0 liiffid to be 
apprenticed. Ilie'enorinotB errors, .which been 
committed .by the governors and by narliaineut wote 
now jxtljrably^Vidi^nL In EeUruary, 1760,. a reaping 
was passe«f.M mb Hpuse of Commons, which declared, 
“That thb Indiscriminate,adnusiudn of,all chudeen 
under a certain Itgc into the hospital liad.bedn attended 
with many evil coniiequcncea, and that it be discon- 
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tinned;” but at this time there were nearly 6000 
children in the institution, and parliament was bound 
to eodtlnue the grant until they* were apprenticed. 
Between 1756 and 1771 there was vofed a sum of 
549,791^. towards the mtpeuBCB of the bosjuial. The 
public also non* perceived the evils inherent in such 
msUtutionai tfnd popularity has succeeded byodhiiii, 
so that: the governors actually passed a resoluliuii, 
though afterwards re^’inded, to style the establishment 
“The Orphan Hospital.”. After this the governors 
proceededf more cautiously, restricted their exertions 
to the scope of their own funds, and sold (heir country- 
hospitals. In 1801 the practice of taking children 
wiymut inquiry on payment of KXW. was abolished. 

The present modified chariwiter of the hospital as an 
institution for foundlings will be undeistood Loin 
the following extracts from the, regulations now in 
force:—“ No perfiu need apply unless she slmll have 
previously borne a good character for viriuo, sobriety, 
and honesty.’* Application for adinis-sion must, in tlie 
first instance^ be % petition, and tli®, jitoperly filled 
up, must be presented personally at the oidiiiary 
periodical Hieeiing of the committee of the institution, 
inquiries are made into the poverty and good <-ba- 
racter of the applicant, the illegitimacy of her inbint, 
the abandonment by the father, and tltp nofi-cogiiiaanc e 
of tlie case by the parish aulhorilics. Tlio (.hairniaii 
of the committee questions the ap)>licaiit as to tlie 
piubabilitf of her reiarn to the paths of t inuc on tlie 
event of lidr child being admitled, and llio number of 
persons to whom her sliamo is known. 'I'Jie next stc]) 
IS to make inquiries into tlie truth of the applie.atil's 
statement. This delieale task is undertaheu by tlie 
treasurer's cbik ; and in yierforming it his instnietions 
arc not to divulge any of the facts with wliii h ho ui,iy 
have become acquainted. If the result of the investi¬ 
gation be satisfactory, the admission of the cliild is 
scoured either at onec, if tlicie^be a vai-anoy, or nlien 
a'vacaiicy oeonrs. The number of eliildrcn is liinUed 
'to 360. On leaving her child the mother leceivis a 
certificate in return, to which is attached a pi n ale 
mark, by wbicli the authorities of the liosiiital may, if 
requisite, subsequently rccojihise llie child, and a cor¬ 
responding mark is carefully aluclied to the child's 
clothing; but, as respects the mother, it is probable 
thig^ the child is severed from her for evei-, and that 
she will never again be abk\to rccogniso ii. 'J'he 
cliild may be restored at a future time if the moUicr 
can give the most satisfactory proofs of lier ability to 
maintiAi it; Iftit this claim is of rare occurrence. 
Many devices are rcsot-ted io by mothers with a view 
to the future identification of their children ; but. the 
rules of the hospital are strict as to the Beveian,i':c 
being complete. Tlie children are sent out to nurse 
inftil they arg live years old at cstablisliments which 
bclon;^ to the ho8i>Hal, at East Peckham, Kent, and at 
Chorlsey. On attaining their fifth year they return to 
tijc hospital for their oducation, ami at its completion 
they ar c apprenticed tO some trade. 

The chapel of this hospital, of which we have pre¬ 
fixed a view, is in itsolt large, light, and Eeiieially 
elegant' in its appearance: the stained glasslicic and 
there sheds its rich glories; the altar-piece, with its 
miwt touching and beautiful of subjects, Christ blessing 
.children, treated in the .artist's (West’s) best manner, 
is at oncc appropriate ijind impressive; but it is not on 
these featines the eye pf the spectator rests, much less 
on the iningled crowd of the pious, the wealthy, and 
the fashionable which occupies the gallery oyer the 
ellar-piedc atthe«nd, as well as the two side-galleries 
and Uio body of the chapcl,«-it is that long sIojK; of 
youthful and interesting faces descending from Uie 
ceiling to the front of tlie gallery at the other ex¬ 
tremity of the building, the boys in their dark costume 
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mi the TiK^it, tl e Rulu Villi snowiest vesture on the 
l'*ft,\vitli me noble or^an rising betwen them. ' 

Ill 1841 tlie iiicoBic of tlje London Found,iinpTI^ 
piial was ratlier more than ILOOfW. i,hut,it;lB Bind that; 
111 a few yfaris by the fallingrin of leafc^, the 
will be not less than 50,000/. - .- >1 v,.. ' 

In 183;i there were 8^30 children .ihftinJtain^,:in,; 
three foundling liospitaU in IreJwd. By . the .li'hJi 
Poor liRvv Act (l.&2yi«?t.,c<,56^ the controLof these 
eRtablisliincnts was given, to the Poor taw Gominia- 
sioners; tlic number of children- was to be gradually 
reduced *, and finally^, the hospitals were to be con¬ 
verted into union workhouses, oy which provision hos- 
piuls for fiiundlin^ .aro virtually abolished. 'Die 
Dublin Foundling Hospital was erected in. 1704, and 
w.as tscandalously inanaged. A basket was placed on 
ibo milaide of tho gate for the teceplion of infants, and 
a bell was rung wheniilvoy wore deposited. The num¬ 
ber ol' children received from 1785 t(f 1737 was 27,274; 
of these 13,1‘-’U died. In 1707 the admissions were 1322, 
and the deaths 1453. From 1709 to 1808 tljc admissions 
were l'j.G3.8, and tlie dcathl amounted to 5043. 

There are J'oniidling Hospitals in Eastern (Lower) 
Canaila, and grants have heretofore been made to 
them by the Ideal legislature; but in 184*'^ it was offi¬ 
cially staled that suiit grants would bo discontinued. 
The rdniui’.ssionms of Foundlings, stc., in tlie district 
of Qtieliec, accordingly issued a notice staling that 
‘•pci sons have been placed at the differeni avenues 
leading to the depot at the I16tcl-I)ieu to prevent 
jicoplc fioni leaving clandestinely any children there,” 


ON TIIK INCLOSUllE OF COM"HONS. 

A Rkcout from the Select Cdinmittce on Commons’ 
Incldsnie. together with the Minutes of Kvidenee and 
1 ndex., lias been recoiilly published, the factn of which 
nt(! of gieat value, and gf which we shall endeavour to 
«i\t: some notion, as atso of the two most recent incl^- 
snre Acts'. The llei>ori is accompanied with iimps 
whicli explain vai ions parts of the evidence. A com¬ 
plete digest of tlie.se miuutos of emdence would form 
a very insiiiu-iivc article on the state of agriculture in 
England. The little that has been here attempted is 
of riceeasity very incompli'tc. The witnesses agree in 
the main, hut there arc BOipd differences of opinion 
which a reader of the niiriufiM will not fail to see. ♦ 

The term Inclosurc is ipplied to the inclosing and 
partiliuning of lands in England and Wales, which are 
comprehended under the general name of Commons 
or Coniihon Land.s. A knowledge of the present coii- 
ditiou of the lands comprehended under tins term 
enahies us to form , a better estirnalc of the state of 
agricultuie in England and its capabilities of iniprove- 
mcni. We learn also what was the general condition 
of ihe lands in England before inclosures wore tupde. 

It is necessary to define the terms Commons and 
ConiuKinahlc and Intermixed, Lands. Coitunons or 
Common Lands are lands iii a Stale of nature or waste, 
of which individuals have pot theBbvoralty. Commoii- 
ithh* Lands arc those lands which during a part of the 
year are in' severalty, that is, occupied sm'erally by 
individuals as their own, to tlie exclusion foy the time 
of other people. The auiount of, common land ju 
England is not known, but, it is cqtvjbctered tbat.it Inay 
be about 8,000,1X10 of acres; the total area of Eugknd 
and Wales is supposed to be about 37^0p0,00Q acres. 

Of what is called common lapd there iii nonethidi ia 
not held by some species of tenure, and the' nptioa that 
villagers liavd a right of turning a edw', a'pi^ Of some 
geese oh a common is a^mistiike, ' Mere inhab^ncy 
givoa no aiich legal right. The tight of iQO^ihOii 
helm-gs in part to the landhoidcrs, and is let to 'the 
tenant with the land or tenement. "The common 


right is inseparably attaelicd, Indissolubljr attached to 
the..te.»(,‘ment; and the person renting Irtsfm tlie owner 
.c|Ah®;tepc,ni,cnt8 Hm land aud house, must of necessity 
'rcnt^^^flte cooyjmii right,” Nor can be alicnilfe it; so 
.thiit .lfmhpi^uoti the .power of tra’nsferring that rigbt 
of.ijliijipniBg Mock to;anybody else; he must either 
.‘dlprciab it hipisplf, Of'.it is lapiwd aud cannot be cx- 

The amount of commpnablo and intepiixed' lands is 
not knowthi The nature of these cpmmonablc and inter- 
mixed lands ijffty be collected .from the following 
instan,Cfs,i-r"Thero sjrd many parishes in the kingdom 
that consist aliogother of intermixed, or cotnmoimblo. 
lands j there are otliers in which there is a great inter¬ 
mixture ^ common laud with t|ic commonable and 
intermixea land. The toirnehip pf Barmby on tho 
Marsh in Ybrksliire contains 1692 am'cs. . There arc 
1152 pieces of open land, ^ttich cohtaiu.l0l5 acres, 
giving an average sixe of 3 roods and ^ pm:cbc8; and 
thc/c arc 352 old inclosurcs, cpn'tainii^ 6/7 acres. In 
the parish of Cholsey in Beikstife; tfie total contents 
of wliieli arc 2381 aCrcs, there are 2315 of open 
land, which contain ‘2.327 acres, giyiug an, average size 
of one acre.” This open land generally cohs|Bhi, of 
long strips which are so narrow that U is impossible 
to ]dougti them across. Yet much of this land,is"tlie 
best ill the kingdom for natural Fertility, and is the 
oldest cultivated land. 

There is great variety in these commonable lands; 
but tliey may be divided into three classes, exclusive of 
wood-lands. First, there is open arable and rociadow 
land, which is held and occupied hy individuals 
severally until the crop has been got in. After tlui 
crop has been removed, that is, dliving the autumn 
and winter, it becomes commonable to persons who 
have severalty rights in it, 'and they turn on to it their 
cattle without any limit, or without stint, as it is 
termed. Thus there is a divided” use in tnese open 
lands; individuals have the exclusive right tp the en¬ 
joyment of one or more of these Arips oI open Ituid for 
a part of the year; and during another part of tHe year 
all these individuals enjoy this open land in cotiimou. 
Second, there is open arable and meadow land that is 
lield in severalty (luring one part of the year, like the 
first class; but after tlie crop is removed, it is common¬ 
able not only to parties who have severalty r%hls, but 
toother classes ol individuals: these lands are gene*- 
rally called Lammas Lands. 

These commonable rights may belong to a particular 
class, as a body of freemen, or to all landhpldexs. 
There is great variety in those two classes as to the 
severalty holdings also. "Thwe arc many cases in 
which the severalty bolding varies yewr ^ year. 
There are in these open lands what is calleif^ jiane 
of land, in which there may bo forty or sixty lots. 
It is rc}>orted to be a remtfant of an uldmilitVyJ^^tom, 
when on a certain day the best man of tho parish ap¬ 
peared to take possession of any lot that he ttiynght 
fit; if his right was called in question, he h^ tp fight 
tor it, and too survivor took the first lot, and so they 
went on through tho parish. It .often happens that in 
these shifting severalties the occupier of lot pne tfiis 
year goes round the whole of the several lots in , lo¬ 
tion ; tl9b owner of lot one this year h$B lot tuy^ 
.next, and so on. When these mds are arable S i^ 
^y do not change annually, hdt'jreriomcally,' ac^y. 
ing to tbe rotation of thp crops. Thph fwre » thd^P 
Jot m<;«aow, ia .which the owtjejrs (|afcw lots forlS 
choice. There are a; greib varit^' of circnmstand^i; 
under which the !acvcraUy ;dwithmi4> of these lsml.<i « 
shifts from tinieto time-—but after,the Beycrahyownfr- ,. 
. ship has ceased, and after the tTOp has been remold; i 
, they a'.l become comroonakh))'”'' ' " 
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[Ni^lit and Morning,] 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS—No, XI. 
SoMMsu—MoBMiire and EvawiNCf. 

Tb» Poets loxoriate in their descriptions of Morning 
and Evening. TkrOe descriptions belong more espe¬ 
cially to tbs morninra and evenings of SummOT, when 
“ the breath of moriv’ is sweet, and “ ^ coming on of 
gentle evening” is “ mild.” * 

First let us Wr a quaint and nwple old master sing 
the charms of HosMum: 

n Ihs fioo, wb«W he ksth spread hi» rays, 

And dbev'd hh face tso tiiousaad *a^, 

Tea thaasand thin)^ do then begin 
To the Uih tmt they sre ia. 

Tiia hmSn dtewi lively art and Inie, 

Of sundry ebapei and eoloun new, 

' And lau^ u])on the earth; anon, 

ThS earth as cold aa any atone, 

Wet'iii ^ tears of her own kind, 

’Giiti thm to takS al%ri(! rnfod. 

For wsH she theta that out ^ not, 

, The avm doth warn her round abont, 

And dries her. e|^ren tanclerly j 
And ehewi tbeni (ortb hill orderly. 

The oiountaiiw high, and how they MbhiI! 

^ The tallies, and the great mainland! 

a^ trwi, tile herlia, the towers atrong, 

, Tm osetlee, mid the rivbra long. , 

even for joy thus of tliia heal. 

• fflie shewetii forth her rieuurea great, 

,^d sleeps no more; nut sendeih foith ' 

Her elerghms, her own dear woeth, ^ 

, . To motint and fly np fo the aV ; 

'WMrs tiien they sing in order lh(r, 

And Mil ia snh|f All! meiriiy. 

Mew thw hswe stspt foil qntidy 
Tlist nii^ sdiptelwteir mother’s sides. * 

And when tiugrlwf sung n*MW bssidsg . 

Thtn fall t]uii^’lit.the{r modier’s bissst. ' 

Whwrwa they feed, sr Iske d»ir mst, 

. . The WhtsttW coundi ^his hA!ti> -.-i 
And pfogeth stnight Atdm^jiMlhnd «tmi, 

■.■.; -'^-hllkth«n4tewtW|wfi(|dM^ ,. 1 ’. '<•* 
fawsg one'wiffihlS'diK,, „ 
twrtNmte’Wriki an# tell 

Wfl^r Idissaiid ef bsISi 

v r A»A l»«! they serve, S«d hmV di«y dd, 
r ;4ad ho# their lady toves them too., 


‘M 




Then tune the birds Uteit narmony; 
Then flock the <bwl in cnnspariy; 
Then everything'doth pIsMuure find 
In that, that coinfbns ftll their kind,” 


SORBEV. 


Cowley's “Hymn to Ught” is a noble performaPCP, 
from winch we extract a few stanzas: 

“ First-born of ChsM, who SO fait didst come 
From the old Negro's darksome womb; 

Wbicii when it. Saw the lov^ ehild, 

Tlw mdaneholy msse put on kind looks and smil'd. 


Thmi tide of glory which po test doth know. 

But ever ebb and ever fldwl 
Tliou golden Bhow'r of a true Jove! 

Who Joes in then dMeettdj ailgt heaven to eortli maltslSve I 

Hail { active Natnrs's Watcihful life and health! '.' 

<11 Her joy, her umamenlji and wealth I ’ ' 

Hail to thy husband, met, and thee! 

Thou the world'e beauteous bride, the lusty brMegraom he 1 

Say, hom what golden qnivers of the Iky . .. 

do all thy winj^ arrows fly t • • ' «' 

SwiftneH asd PotesS'by birth am thlMi " 

From thy great Sire mijr oCBse, thy Sire, the Word Divine, 

Thou in the moonb bright ehariot, proud and gay, 
f Dost thy bright wood ^stass survey. 

And all the fmt dost with thee bring 

Of tbounuA flesr^ lights thine own noctnmal tpsing. 

Thou, 8cyihis»-iatfc drot round thy lands above 
The Sum's gQt tent Ik' ever mov^ 

And still, SS thou in pmnn dost go, 

The dibti^ p^esnfs of the work! AKeUd thy siiow." 

■" ' , CowLSv. 

’;Tbe liiMimiktio ty^tiu Shaksjrofe and Elctchpr, have' 
paiiildd somd;ipjf |bc cnavacteristlcs of Morning with 

gloidi^’lBORiiag have I seen 
Eplir the niMlatilbiltnps with sovereign eye, 

Riss^r with gnidw foM the meadows gre^ 

H>idipg pate streams with heavenly alchymy; 

Atiin pdtmlt tiie basest clouds to ride 
ndc on his ceLstial face, 

And flwn the forlnro world his visa^ hide, 

Stealing nUeeen to west with tidi dfsgraee.” 

SiooHn. 




Tifs p^lhr magazine. 
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Lot h«rc the gtatle I*r1c| wwtry of net, 

Fiom liii moiit cobinet moaou up on nigb| 

And wakes Hie laonjing, iVom whow silver htksitt 
The sun artieth in his tnajeitjr; 

Who oth the worM m glwlouSly b^otd, 

The CMar-tups and hills iMai b^lsh^ goM-” 
a dtaasM^lMii. 

" Bee, the dag bes^ to brsdti 
And the Uaht slraM like a streak, 
or subtile ttni tite windklears «b\d, 

While the momins doth ‘unfold; ' 

Now the birds hero to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
X/ea]w, to get faiin nuts and fluiti 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 

Carols to the risiag day 
, Many a note oud many a lay." 


* Shephndc, rie*r>md diake olT iMiep ? 
See, the blushing mom doth psey 
Thro’ the windows, while the luii 
To the rooiiiiiain tops is run, 

Gilding alkthe'valei^belov * 

Wilii his rising dames, which grow 
Gieoier try his climbing still. 

I 'p, ye lazy grooms, and till 
Bog tiinl bottle for the field I 
Clasp your cloaks fhst, lest they yield 
Ti. tile bitter nortii.east wiifii. • 

Cull tl«e maidens Up, and find 
Who Jays longest, that she may 
Go witlumt a friend ell day i 
I'bcii reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep yon from decay: 

Bu I infold, end then away!" 


FuircMB. 


a 
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PlETCUER. 
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Aftpr tbcac, the modern xHyuct aounda aemewhat 

(anip: ' 

“ 'I is not alone a bright and streaky Bky.» 

Soul cheering warmth*^ spicy air seren^^ 

Fair peeping flowers, not dews that on them lie'— 

Nor sunny breatiihs toj^ng the forasts green— , 

That make rtie charm of Morning ■.—^thou^ts as high, • 

As meek and pure, live in that tranquil ecene. 

Whether it merf the rapt and wakeful eye 
In Taixmry clonde, or tints of clearest lAeen. 

If (o behold, oi hear, all natural things 
In general glaibiess hafl the Ueased 1igfht-~ 

Herds lowing—birds iperting with deviinu Bight, 

And tiny swarms sfmading their powdery wings— 

And every heib with dewy shouts up.epriiiging— 

If these be joys—such Joyt the Mom is ever bringing.” 

Atroe. 


EYBNmo Imui formed the Buhjeht of hne of CoHina’ 
moat finished poems: 

“ if angbt of oaten stop, os paMSsa! song. 

May Iwpe, 0 pensive Evia W Soothe thine ear 
Li«6 thy own moddst Springs^ 

Thy springs, 8 i 4 dying gowet * 


O nymph reserved, while now the brighHUtbed tun 
Siu in yon western tent, whose cloudy dtirfr, 

With brede etherw wove, 

O'crhatig hie wavy bed: ^ 

• 

Now «ir is hrtAfd. gave where the weak-eyed bat, 

With short shrill shriek flits by on lattbent wing, 

Qr whetf the beetle winds 
ftis smsiU hot suHen horn, 

As oft he dsn midst the twilight uath, 

Against'tbw^lgrim home in needless bum s 
Now teach m% Aaid composed, 
y To brnstfae fome softsnsd strain, 

1 ' 

Whom numbem stniing thtomh thy darkening vale 
May fiet niMeemly with its stillness tuiti 
As musing slow 1 hail 
Thy genial loved return 1 

for when thy folding sfarnrishig shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Who sle]>( in buds the day, 

And many a nymnh who wreathes her browS with sedge. 
And shsds the fresnenlng dew, and, lovelier still. 

The {leiisive pkaturcs sweet, 

Prepare Ifty shadowy ear. 

Then let me rove some wild and lieafliy scene. 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

Whoso walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleoms. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or dtiaing tain, 

Prevent my willing feet, bo mine rtio but 
That from the mountain s tide 
Views wilds gnd swelling flootls, 

And hamlets hrowti, and dim discovered spires. 

And bears their simple (lell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy Angers draw 
Tlip gradual dusky veil. 

'While Spi big shall pour hts showeit, at ofr Im wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, moekest Bve! 

While .Summer loves to sum 
Beneath tby lingering light; 

While sallow Autumn fills tby lap with leaves; 

Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thysfiiriiiking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes; 

So li ng, regardful of thy quielrale. 

Shall Fancy, friendship. Science, smiling Psace, 

1 hy gentlest influence own, 

And Jove thy ftvourite name.*' 

. « C«ttf.iNa 
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' Byron Bifigs the evening of Italian skies: 

Mbfflu it up, and yet it i« notnlght-v 
dlvlil^w »ky w^b her—a ^ 

' Ivtf fflory stream* liliiug rtic aljntie lieijjlit 
' Of jw«e Fttofi*miHiiitaint j heaven 5*free 
,' ' -Protei clond^ tart of eeloura iteem* W be, 

, Melted tu.-tjijiie V«»t iii* (^^Ihe we»t. 

Where tjie day juhis die .o^t eternity; 

Willie, on fbe-.titlier liantb'werfc Itiwi’s crest 
Float*' through the asnre air—an islntid of the blertl 

A oinaleatar is at her liue, and rcigiw 
' ,o’er half ti»e lovely heoveii; hut still, jt 
' *'<yiani innny sea heave* biightl>% nnil retrains ' 

, ,, -jRon'ft o’er the peak of the tkr Uhml ion Hill, ' 

A*.day and iiiglrt contending tVore. until 
, <t Nature reclaim’d Iter order!—gently flow* 

Tlie deep dyed Tlrenta, wticre their line* instil '■ 

Tlie odoinus pn^de of n iieMr-bom rose, •. e _ 

Whicli stream* upon her stream, nml glass'd xvitUin it glows, 

Pill'd with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the widers; all its hues,. 

From the rich siinscl tn the rising star, 

■ Their nthgical Vai’iety dllfiise: 

An<l now they change; ii paler shndnw strews 
It* mantle o’er the mountains; parting,day 
Die* like the dolphin, whom each paug imimes 
With a new colour as it:gtups away, 

Tlie last still loveliest, till—'tis gone—and all is grey." 

Dyko}!. 

Brilliant as these stanzas arc, the older poets have a 
more nattiral charm — tft our tastes : 

“ T/ook, the world's cminforter, with weary gait. 

His day’s hotetaslc has ended in the west: 

The hwl, night's herald, slirieks,—'tis very late; 

■. ■ , The sheep arc gone to fold, liirds to their nest; 

* ' . And coal-black clouds that idiailow heaven's light 
Do summon us to part, anil bid good night.” 

Sl'AKRPEBK. 

' ' •Shepherds all, and maiden* foir, y ♦ 

Fold yoiw flocks up, for the air '' 

'Oins to thicken, and the sun 
Already hi* greM course bath run. 

See the dew'^rnjis ,how they kiss -i,. 

EvVy little flower that is; 

. Hangiiig on their velvet Itcods, 

Dike a rope of crystal bead.s. 

’ .Sec the heavy clouds loiy fnlliiig, 

Ami bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from uniHr gnmud ; 

At whose rising mist* mtsouiid, 

■ Uam\w and vapour* fly apace, 

Hov'i^g o’er the wanton face 
: Of these pastures, where lhey come, c 

Striking d^d both laid and bloom ; 

Therefore, from such danger, lock 
: JEv'ry one hi* loted flock; , 

Apd let your dogs lie loose without, 
ttie wolf come 0 * a scout 
' ■ Projri the mouidaitij and, ere day, ' 

''i&e^ It lamb or kid dway; 

' Or tfie cmfly thievish fox - ' . 

Break njxiu your simple llneka. 

'1 >'■ .‘To secure youHtolvee-from (hcee 
• • ■ .'tBe not too secure In ewie; ' 

J»et owe eyl». W^,yeatob«i keep, , ■ r 

Ih Whllg the otherayedoth sleep; 


V it;-’ 




So,.yott *ball.^pio4 jhefiherd* pmye, „ 
Ard fo; oyer h»hj thalof* , .‘y‘ ', 
mrt great tftjid. , Bwertest slujnliei^ 


■; ■' e.y^-tTiki Soi farewvlt t 

y . !pHu* 1 enii my evening’s kucH." 


Pt-wtenBti’.' 
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, ■ THE 'rEEASURYi..' W;'-*' 

jjBtB.' f'irflfe6rV~lh'o .treasury tjt the ,'Exo^Waer' of 
Great ideas of cnonpqus .Kv^llli 

across the mind'88' llto wonds are prqptmnded! ntm 
cave' of Aladdin sinlc* ’^Into'.insigniUtwncc compared 
with the reposkory.-of ,*nx4ocoirte d^APly'.ipilHons a 
year; hut of Aladdin'W bs not 'iftwcvunstib* 

sjantial than is the idea uf pecuniary■’.it'ealth in the 
’treasury ' of her ifiiycsS^’g Np 'hjoney 

comes hither except in the pockets of its fuiiefionarics, 
and the only representatives of money arc the Ex- 
Rills. ■■ .■ 

; But the Treasury is not . wkhiJflt' % i^rjclies, ^louph 
Of a very different character,. olo’ji^rclv%oitt, 

and piles of old hojics, certainly pretwpt iiq ymy 
sedtictive e.yteriofs, hut they , eorttain-mktler* more 
varied, more interesting, and better worth examining 
than rolls of prcMnissory notes or hags of coin. 

The Treasury of the Exchequer was in early times 
the sovereign’s strong box, as it jyerc, in which were 
deposited tiieAestimonioarof all such facts as it was 
desirable to preserve. The ewre willi whicli they have 
been guarded has not been equal to their importance, 
but much is yet left which the intelligence and indus¬ 
try of modern limes has investigated at\d arranged, so 
as to make tin.' muss more caRiky accessible. They 
consist, among other things, of Papal, Hulls, Deeds, 
Charters andyfirants of Land; Statutes and Ordi¬ 
nances ;*^eceipt8for"Sal»rica and Pensions; Wills of 
the sovereigns of Englati'd; indulgences, uias-ses, &c.; 
negotiations and treaties, and oilier diplomatie docu¬ 
ments; and various memoranda; the wlmlc ranging 
from the reign of Hetuy III. downward. 

The kaltiludars or iti^enlories still existing in the 
Treasury of'its ancient records, contain the titles and 
occasional notices of many of a far earlier period. Sir 
l''rancis Palgravp has edited three inventories, and they 
have been printed at the expanse of the government, 
•lie has also prefixed to them a learned, useful, ami 
j interesting introduction, from whicli wp shall copy a 
! few passages, beginning with one descriptive of the 
' tnantier in which these multifarious dcwnnicnts were 
arranged and preserved. 

•‘.The plans antiently adopted for the arrang(>meht 
and presiTvation of the instruments had many peeu- 
liai'Uies. Presses, such as arc now employcif, do not 
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01 hampers of ‘ twjggys,’ arc all enttmer^ted as tiie 



[IlaimpcrO 

places of stowage or di'iiosit. 'J’o thcise reference ivas 
Tiiadc, soiiietiiiies hy inscriptions, so^ctiinus by tickets 
or labels, and bomoiiines by ‘ signs.’ that is to say,’ by 
rude skpiebes, drawings, or paintings, which had 
gi'iiersilly sonic reference to Uic subject matter of the 
documents. 

“ TJius the sign of the instruments relating to Ara¬ 
gon is a lancer on a jcimel (8); Wales? a Briton in 
the eoslunie of his eouulry, one toot shod and the other 
bare ttl) ; ludand, an Irislicr c\ad in a very singvilar 1 
hood and cape(Vd); Scotland, a Lochaber axe; Yar- 
inoulb, three united lien ings (7)', the rolls of the Jus¬ 
tices of the h'orcBl, an Oak Sapling; (1) the obligalio* 
entered into by the mehfof Chester for theii duesobe- 
(lience to Kdward Earl of Chester, a gallows, indicating 
the fate wliieh might, be threatened in case of re¬ 
bellion, or wbirfi the officers of the Treasury thought 
they had already well deserved; royal, marriages, a 
iund in hand 0>) ; tha iiklenlurcB relating to tlio sub¬ 
sidy on woollen cloths, a pair of shears; instruments 
relating to the lands of the of Gloucester in 

Wales, a castle suTtfiounted.by a lianocr charged with 
the Clare arins(l^}aud the like." “ 

Among thels^t tih ious as. works of art*ainot.g the 
docuiiiciits arp the ^ipkfmatic\li^rumeats kuown as 

THK UOLnBM,,-IlBAQtraS. 

“ The mb»t-An^««i,t,” saysiSir F. PalgrSvp* “is the 
<baiter by \yllidi, Alfortsor-the Wise sarrefoders'to 
Eduard 1., then the eldcsh son of Henw his 

i ight ill Gasixmy, the s-'al or bull w'hereof is impressed 
in very pure gold. The c««/& on iIkj obvewoiand the 
lurn on the reverse - chibleftiS 'mher than armorial 



bearings—are finished with the graving tool. The 
^barter itself has uufortiinalely sustained much in¬ 
jury from time, but the beauty of the oharaeter can 
yet be disecriicd, and it is subscribed by the very sin¬ 
gular meda or orb, which, according to the piaoliee of 
tlie Castilian chatn-ery, contains the name and style of 
the sovereign, supiiorted, as it W'cre, on eillier side by 
the vassals, Moorish and Chrisliati, whoowed allegiance 
to his ibroiie. , 

“ The second is the treaty of perpetual peace <-on- 
eluded, I8th August,.#1027, betivceri Francis I. and 
Henry Vlil., io uliicli is a]>peuded a golden seal of 
CM^uisite workmansliip, in the style of Benvenuto Cel¬ 
lini. On the nbveise is the montvvch seated upon liis 
throne; the reveise. be&i-s tlie shield of France, cn- 
ciielcd by the collar of the order of Si. Michael. Partly 
chased and ]>anly composed of lillagree, it is as fiesli 
as when it came from this hAids of the artist. The 
ground is gi allied, and the under-eiitting and fillagree 
are so deep and so delicate as to render it infprac- 
tieable to allow any east to be taken from it, sinct such 
ail operation Amid not be ])erfortiicd without, certain 
injury to the engraving. 

“The third is the }iaj>al privilege, dated 6tli Mated). 
,1534,* by which Clement VII. confirms the titktl.of 
Defondewof the Faith to lleiiry.Vlli.. and to whitM is 
appended the golden bull. ■ This is struck as a medaU 
like, the ordinary leaden bulls, but with S'sflie wholly 
tmlering from that wiiich is usually einiildy'^1for the 
type of the ordinafy bilft is accordingto the iiatterii of 
:tho middle ages, whilst the gpidon bull, exhibits the 
:perfcction of ItaUan ai t,’.’ ■ 

■ There are also a nvAtiber of mVeiitohos of forfeited 
property, some of which, exemplify cnriouslv the ope- 

* This is Sir F. W^mve’s arroni^metit, thoush iu fact this 
is the sf cimd in point of imtiqnity. 
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ratbn of forfeiting the property of crimiaals to the 
king. Onevolttop^ is ibe inventory of the gwds of 
Gaveeton, the ua»l%rthy favourite of llh^ard Ju. Here 
it wanHprobabljr only a .reitoniitioa. ^^ut the tuoet 
curious, however; of these ^v«Btoiis«%,. that 
was taken of the apt^a Sidi cyie. 'otherwise 

Mortimer the Traitor.'eithiMUitg a atxaii||e and singu¬ 
lar miscetlany -gold and eUvw pUte, aBlt-ccilars, and 
dishes; clialiccs and sacramental vessels contributed 
by the dturchoa^: .an.eld ^tment and.a pair of sheets; 
a }H-imer clinps of <u)Ver; remnants of velvetpnd 

remnants,ff oh^h id goid ;^4nusk ball to smell at; a. 
bcryll fqt the eye; the hozell of a candlestick; a 
taukaid without a lid; a purse ‘ wrought in the stool’ 
with counters of silver; and one hundred and live 
pctundsxdfteen ehUlings ready money; the wlmlo dis¬ 
playing in the most graphic manner tlie complete 
swoop made by Cade and his .adherents, who aegieoted 
nothing which, came in their way^ The heap of plun¬ 
der is laid before you.^* And the laW appears to have 
followed his .example very closely: nothing is ne¬ 
glected, not even the'^noMll of a candlestickand 
though mapy thin«, such as the. sacramental vessels 
and the “nrimex wlth,(^ps of silver,” mpst Iwe been 
('asy||.of identitdatiphi' they are pot reltorod-to the 
owners, but forfeited io Um civwp. 

The Treasury.,of the {htunequor was, however, not 
merely the depository of feebros. The regalia for a 
long priod were kept there, as well as some curiosities, 
priceless, but of very doubtful value. Here, jUtys Sir 
r. Palgrave, “ w'cro deposited articles which might be 
more or less considered as objects deriving tlieir value 
from their historical interest and singularity, in ad¬ 
dition to any iutfinsic W'orth they might possess. In 
the eeclcaiastical treasuries were many objects of this 
class, and hence it has been well observed that they 
were the nmscuniB of the middle ages. In England 
'we may trace this practice at an early age; for the 
swOrd with which King Athelstane cut through the 
pock at Dunbar is stated thus to have been deposited 
in the Treasury. Such womtons connected real life with 
the fictions of chivdry, The sword of Smith Welland, 
so famed in the Scandinavian sagas, brought forth for 
the knighthood of Henry Plantagenct, had been inre- 
served of old in the Royal Treasury of England, where 
it Was deposited, with the regalia; a companion for the 
swwd of Tristan, presen ted, or more probably restored, 
to King John by the emperor, and which I rather sus¬ 
pect is to, be jdratifieo with the pointleM cartaua. 
Hert alto was the dagger with which Ring Edward 
was wounded at Acre, described as being " sauna nris.” 
Aud on the I8lh May, 86Edw. IH., the council de¬ 
livered to the treasurer and'chamberlains a small forcer 
bound with iron containing certain memoranda relating 
to llipttisius de Morbeke, together with a gauntlet of 
imii worn by John, Ring of France, when he was 
taken prisoner. 

cross of gold which had belonged, to St. Louis 
may perhaps be viewed eitlier ns a relic or as a rarity. 
It was set wifh one great balaiee or r^by, and eight 
smaller balaices, eight sapphires, and twelve emeralds, 
whereof one was broken, trie whole WeigbiHg forty-five 
ounces and one i^narter. A box of th^e wood of the 
tnltai-treetCORtalmugryltbin it three leayM of fwoeiOuB 
balm, is unpriced. A. ring of gold, with agrmt sap¬ 
phire, is estimated at forty shillinM; hot if it b<».(tf 
virUwt~roagic.al virtue—it Iben ^ ‘without price.’ 
Such ohxrincd gems were riot V'Cry unoommon. w wgs 
one of tmjMHtchment against Hdb«0 de 

whereas nle king having had. Ih' his 
'lywppijfr i gem which rendered the bearer invincible 
iti he, the fallen minister, fiirtfVSly remove the: 
sam^-and bestowed it upon .Laweltyn of YTalos*- 
.Charles Y‘ ,oL Frenee had tWo magical gems ia bis 
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Treasury, one veafy precious—* qug aide aux, femmes d 
avoir enlilns,’—[for the relief of woman in childbirth], 
set in gold, with fotw. pearls, s|x emeralds, and two 
ruMei> The other Waaik gem Which eurod the gout, 
whereupon was engraVed an image df a king with 
Hebrew totters arwod him > tiiia also was sot in gold.” 
Forgbd and spurtoua were also deposited 

here after aekp'e. as well as iiah» .money, and there is 
an old leather 1^ filled litHb forged pennies of a very 
base metal still remaining, The valuables have 
'disapp^red. . ' ‘ 

A &mk fWs to tint eSte «N totidtogbad beew 

to aegoeisto fto lAmN to senviy sttWelvat Sad eor baggage to 
Ivaiijidia. Ws w«i* quietly wMtng ow breakflidt, is espccialion 
of tlwii snivri, wbSH a weswngw smn* to towwIdeM luwto to 
announce tost awoty «. tbsy 

.pe. generally called, wS* ewitst wtei to psuage the place,-j|^ 
immediately re-^iaped all our bagga^, aud,^viog pr^l^od 
our arme, awaited the atvivaV ef fl>^ formidable brigCnde. 
In the meantime pie new* had spread, the ,a^o»t (error aud 
tifro«|b ail the'i^habitsntirof Bpidanrue. Tbe 
Wfeen imd.childteij'oiHvrdm aroiind ue, Wefcping, crying, 
wrin^ng thmr bandjL and us to t^c them on 

board u(ir caiqrie, i^^iioh wS* mS. yesiel in the harbour. 
To comply with theirdemsnd w«ib er Cauri^ fmnossilde, for our 
bant wnslsvery emsli one, and #e might botobligiHl tu haw 
recourse jto it for’our $w» safety. Wathld’diow,'however, that 
if they wkAed to put any at their valuables on hoard, we would 
take tnen^utlder our pnUSefif^ Aoeetdhi^y, itie men brouglit 
their anns^pistols, inwAetS, yataghans, and in such quanli- 
ties, tiuit we coulfl iKtrselp asking wliy they did not letain tlioR', 
and use them for dieir owH (Mhuee, instead of suhmltting to be 
pillaged and ahnsid by a hwly of rnfluUu^ wbu probabiy were 
not equal tu tiiomaelvee in uiun‘*rical amount f We ilure not 
resiatj" tliey loplled, «ni|^(. drive them away to-day, but 
they would relnm to-morrow With gtoSler force, aud our fate 
would be wovie tlmu ever.*' We fsH all we could to rouse 
tliem to li vi||;t>eMie seshitance, hut out perinasioiis were unavail¬ 
ing ; their spirit*seewiad eoini>l*h(ly tookcu iiy a long romse of 
^snll'eriiig and ujtpresslon; tlteyhad been scourged and trodden 
into passive abjeclnets, Ttie Altioiicmt soon ainieared. They 
werc, os 1 liad conjectured, a straggling iiarty, witJiout jjay, and 
without leader, and snbaistin;^ entirely on pillage. The whole 
of Greece is overrun with similar bands. A more squalid, fero¬ 
cious, ruffianly-looking set of mmi I iwver licheld. They were 
flltliy in the rxtremtiv their dress was torn and raggeil, and tlieir 
couiitenauees denoted long-eininred famine and Itardshiia. 
Ttiey all carried two enormous pistols and a yataghan in ihoir 
belts, and a lung gun over their slioulders. I'hcy saw at onen 
that tiiey bad no resistance to encounter, so set about their errand 
vigorously, seising everything Ut the way of food or ummnnitiuu 
they could lay ^lieir bands on. The people, subdued to the 
coracdice of silent 'indignation, stood quietly by, watuLing the 
seirure of thrir .stores, without venturing even a lemonstrarwe. 

I was equally disgusted With the dastanlly endurance of the one 
{Wty, aiirThie brutal oppresiioii of the other. The brigoTHls, after 
rifinig every Itoiise, except the One in whiob we had established 
iiUrselve*, began to fbuit Upon tlieir spoil*. They were Soon 
iiitoifieat^, apd their brutality then heuaiae nuhridloA Their 
ooiiduot was that of niter barbarians. Tiiey insulted .gll tl,e 
women who had been fewlish enough to remain in the tilluge, 
and th* toen did not df0 to hitorfeve. 1 eonlil Ijcar die scene u<> 
longer, and strolled away towards one of the remut«-liousr's, when 
a loud (Mireoro arrested myatttotion, and a ymmg woman, witli a 
tebe to her arms, rushed out of tfae donh pursued by one of die 
Albaiiese. My indi^alioti bad before wonted bnt Ihtle to make 
it overflow; m>, looking tbi* my and find way, like Moses when 
he slew tlie Egyptian, I rudiea after ^ toobriated ruffian, and 
breught him ^to the greond by aldow.efidi wWfawtt eud of my 
CMbioe. He'fell with groat, vuilenc^ and toy’for aimie minutes 
imeuible. i tMk bis .piOttd* atidyatoglian, and threw tiiem 
into a marsh close by, and 'toen went np to tbe poor woman, who - 
-was terrified to death, Ond tod. her (o a thicket of toorn trees, 
wherettbe was not lUmly -to baAiaodvetwI. .Here we vcniamed 
till ui(^t]bll, when we.ventowed ftom anr liidtog-places, aud 
found that tte AlbaacM had ietTred, aitd were probably gone to 
repeat tbe tame scene at |iM»j)fiier villagd.—.^aetetot in Greece 
! eiM Tmiiey 
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a A HAGOZA tried, or about ono xn 340. Tlio cOBtume of Aragon la 

,, . V, , _ peculiar they wear knce-biecchea, and broad-biruutnetl 

AAnAoozA, ae it IB ^itten by Spaniards, or Saragossa gloucbing hats, or the led Phrygian cap. The lowei 
ds It IS geticraUy calted, u the capital of the kingdom olasaca are fond of lively colourb, chiefly red oi blue, 
of AidRiMi and was formei ly eallod Salduba oi Saldyv*. tmd « ear bi oad bilken bdbheb »1 he lai omite ndtioudl 
(Pliii lib. III > It was in a flouriBuing state under tlife lair and dance,* says Mi. Ford, “ js A/ijota Amtaon^, 
nuinanB, and the Empcior Augustus having colontacd "which is busk anu jerky, hut highly bupii-fituniig to 
It with the veBsraus of Uie foiuth, U'cth, and tenth the native, on whom when afai nom Aras-nn it, aiia 


legions, it was railed Cffisaiaugusta, which woid was 
by the Arabs loriupted into Saracosta, wheiuc its 
piesent name Zarago/a, or, as wiittcii by ancient 
authors, Ctaatfwfi In the time of the llotnans, the 
plate gave name to one of the neveii Conventtts of 
Ilispaiiia riterjoi (Cmsaiasa augustanus) I'he Goths 
und( r tin a king Eurlc took it s^ut 470. On the in» 
VABiou «f the Peninblila by the Arabs, it shared ^e 
fate of otbei jiaige cities, and was takenVnd plundered 
b) Mwha Ibo Nosseyr m the year 712. It remained 
under the doiuimon of ibe Moors tfll 1018, when 
Alfonso I of Aiwon made lumself master of Saragossa, 
aftei a siege of mgbt moutlui; and uftimafely subdued 
Ahmed Al-musiai»ci, Burnamed Seyfu>d>daulafa (tllb 


me native, on wnom wnen aiai troni Aragon it a< la 
like the ptbiochonthc exiled Ihghlandei, or the Ran/ 
des Vaclies on the Snihs, creating an iiresistible 
nostalgia, or home sicknesfa." 

The town is utuated in nearlv the centio oi (he 
kingdom, m a fiurtile plain on the left bank of the; 
Ebro, and at ibe conflux of the Oallego and the Hncrta, 
about J3 leagues Bouth-gouth-east fiuin Panipeluna, 
54 west of Barreluna. and bOeast-nurtlccast pf Madiid, 
in 38° 14' N. Jat and 1° 42' W. long. It is tho see 
of ail aicfabishop, and the population iB stated at 
65,1^ The Ebio, which u navigable the greater part 
of the year, bejiarates the city from its suburbs. A fine 
stone bridge six hundred feet in length, and resting on 
seven arches, is the onlp nNtans of conmiuutratiun 
between the two. Iheie was foiinerly aiiotliei bndgi* 


«! a part of Int mnily dominions built cnUieW of wood, but it was destioyed in a sudden 
^til he was kuted in battle with tte Cfanstians near overflowimf^of the river. .The Gallego, a considerablo 
till* town of JUbarOte, In 1148. under the Cfanstians slieam, wluck rises m a bianrh of tlie Pyieiu'es, tra- 
Aragon icinaitied a^parafle ^gdom, until, by the verses the plkm inwWh Saragosia btands, andfalm 
adcbsion of C barley, to uie|hr 0 noof Spain aB the into Uie Ebio at a short distance below the citF* 


leprcsentative of the rights of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

It became a proniKm of the Spanish monarchy. It di 
prcBcived iieveithelesB its own lawaand most its d 
ancient prwilegesand exemptions, as as a part of' al 
Its libeial KMttitutions, uaUi Phihp IL, hiving taken ti 
ofience at the inteiiere&ce of the Aragonese hi the oi 
case of ha secretai y AntonK^erec, BnwdMd his army E 


whose^nsdiction extends ilifvpt a 
750,000, bofbre wiiicfa, in 1844, 
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Spain as the into Uis Ebio at a short distance below the c4y. 
i and Isabella, Nearly opposite, the Huerva, aftei luiiniug thiopj^ a 
Donarchy. It deep clcy, cuts the plain on thejight batik, andjmphig 
id most of its, (dose to the walls, likewise joins the EbiO. ^ere u 
R as a part of' (dga m the neighbourhood a canal call^Ea Ajj^um 
having taken tB^iei lal de Aragon, which is intended wi' pnrpms 
OTese hi the of irrigatiou, aswell aa toform acoanntthkation b> the 
niM hiB army Elvo fiom sea to sea between SantsA^ in ifae Bay of 
kM isvaral t>f Biscay and Tortosa on the shorm of ^Mediterranean, 
1 stra'iitHBrtieB a distance of more than one hundred Spanhdi hagueb 
. It was hegvm in 1329, wader Ctiailcb V , but the 
' work, which has hhen Shandoped and icsumod several 
jxttiwia WBbe tunes, is far firpm hmng pomplete What Ipilhe 
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opinion that the average itnprovement in the value oi many yp^|p(. It ia'Wted that aince 1800 almut two 
l ommmi fields whith have be^n ^nclosM is not leas than thousand injure acts have passed; and mor to that 
twriity-Ave per cent, JndeM, the evidence that was time about sixteen hundred or scvenleea hilndtod. It 
pioduocJ before the committee cstabliahes to a degree teems doubtful from the evidence whetherrfhe Sixtwn 
ficyond what otherwise would be cr^iWe.tho immense hundred or aevoiueen hundred Mtnpfeheod all in- 
iiiconvenionce and loss which arise from the system of cldaure acts passetrbefore 1800. These inciosnre acta 
intermixed lauds, and theit being also subject to com* (with the exceptions which will jfiresently be mpn- 
inoiuge. •' lioned) ard private acts, and the expense of obtainmg 

Ab to the common pasture lands, tliey also require them and the trouhit attendant on the carrying their 
an improved management It is stated that commons provisions into effect have often prevented the indosure 
aic generally ovetstocked, partly in conwiqucnce of of commons. 

persons turning out moic stock than they have a light In 1836 an act ^6 & 7 Wm. IV, c. llo) was jut^d 
to do, and paruy by pcisons putting their stock on the for facilitating the inclosure of open and arable fields 
common who have no tight. Inconsequence of com- in England and Wales. The preamble to tho act is 
ipons being overstocked, they are profitable to nobody; as followsWhereas there are in many paiishes, 
add a rule for regulating the quantity of stock would townships, and places in England and Wales fiivers 
tUciefore be bencfnial to all pcrsomi who are entitled open and comniod drablo, meadow, and pasture lands 
to this right of common. Violent dispul(*8 also fre- and fields, and the lands of the several proprietors of 
yucnlly anse in conbequenep of the rights of paities to the same are liequently very much intermixed and 
eominonagc not being well defined. It i*. the opinion dispersed, and it,would tend to the improied evdtiva- 
of competent judges that very great advantage would tion and occfupation of all Ibe aforeSaid lands, Ac., and 
Jesuit from slmting those parts of commons that aic be otheru'ise advantageous to the proprietors iheioof, 
not worth im losine; and that “ it would be in many and persons interested therein, if they were cnahled by 
lostanies highly d(hiiabK to iuclosc puiUons of a a gcncial law to divide and inclow' the same.” &c. 
roininon for Uie purpose of eullivaiion, and to allot Inclosuies have been made under the^ptovisions of 
Koch poilions of it, w hilst it would be impolitic to do this act, but the powtvs whn h it gives are lenited, lor 
moie than stint other |)mtions of it.” A ilint may be the “ act afiplics solely to lands held inseverallydming 
defined to be "the ligbl of paslur.iqe foi one animal, some proportion of the year, with this exetplioii, tint 
01 for a certain number of animals, accuiding to age, slips ana balks intervening between the (uJlivated 
‘ue, and lapability of e.iliug.’ The commons in lands maybe inclosed." The landhwhich cannot lie 
tact ai(> not now stinted by the levant and coiuhant inclosed under the provisions of this act aie “ the 
light, a light which cannot be bioughl into piaiticul uncultivated laiida, the lauds in a state of iidluie, intn - 
ojieuition; and baaidcs fins, theie are many common? veiling between these cultivated lands, beyond lliose 
111 giOSS, that are laibly to be consideied as slips .and balks" 

As to the efloet pUHluced by the possession of lights However, it was stated in evidence befoie ibe coni- 
of cuinuion, llie witnesses are nearly unaniinoiis as to mittee of the UoutiC of (’orainonb in 1814. that a Urge 
Its being prejndieidl. “It is generally alleged, that in extent of common and waste land lu^ been illegdly 
viiuuly of commons thcio is a great la.\ity of inclosed under the provisionS'of the ait, and the pei- 
inoraifity, and that I heluue to bo peiieclly hue and to, Sons who held such lands have no legal title, and i .in 
be the fact, and that whcie people depend much on only obtain one by lapse ot tune. The duel motive to 
the produce of commons for their mainlcnaiice, tJieir this dealing with commons appears to have been, that 
whole tune not being oci uuied, they aequiie habits of they thus got the inclosure clone c hcajicr than by ap 
idleness; whilst their meaiisXof subsistence bring to a plying to parliament foi a piivaii- a< i. 
certain extent piocaiiuU!s,tlu*yttie continually involved In 1844 a select committee ol tbe Hou?e of Coiii- 
in quarrels with catli other ; ike stock of their neigh- nions was appointed “to inquire into the expediency 
.hours tu'Spasses upon tbeir g'urdeiis or uyion their of facilitating the inclosure and iiiiproveimut of coui- 
fiejiis: that givi's use to bittet\ quarrels and agicat mens and lands held hi couimim, the c.xclungeot lands, 
(leal of coiiienuo.i, whuh leadsvto arts of violence and the division of iiiteimixed lands, and into the best 
sometimes ending I'l l)loodslied.\ With rcfciciiee to meat,, ot providing for tbe saiuc, and toiepoit their 
the health ot pai lie. icsiding on hr near to commons, opinion to th? House.” The (ommitice made thtii 
that would cb’iM'iid upon the localfttyj there aie many reijort in favour of a general inclosure act, after ic- 
commoiiti ujwu w hieli there are larpe pjols ot .shignant ceiving a laige amount of evidence trqni persons who 
water close to the dwellmga of thd inhatoitantb; now, are well acquainted with the subject. 7hc extracts 
I apprehend, that there is no douba that in those cases tliat have been given ill this article are from the 
a residence upon a cossman, or clW adjoining to a ifriuted cvidcuc.e that was taken befon* the select 
common, is not a wholesome rcsidenqe, but very much comlfiittcc. 

the cdntiaty—that it is very unwhole^une. Thoicare In pursuance of lie recommendation of tbe com- » 
other commons of light and dry land' whelo theie are mittec, an act of paiUament was passed in 1843 (8 & a 
no slagnsul pool*, and where the samte abseivalioii as Vict. c. 118), tbe object of which is thus stated in the 
lo bealih vronbl no' apply. The means of subsistence preamble“ Whereas it is expedient to facUitato the 
aftei an inclosure, 1 take it, are invariably greatei inclosure and improvement of commons and other 
than before. Parlies living and depending upon a lands now snbject to the rights of properly which oh- 
common are driven to live very poorly; they struct cultivation and the productive embiojiiuont of 
have a trad season, in ^icU their aheeji.Tot, and tbeir labour, and to fapiUtate such exchanges of lands, and 
geest* do ill. and their animals do not prosper: Qiftr such divismns m lands intermixed or divided into 
ibeaui of sitlaiisleueo then are very low. After tIR inconvenient parcels, as may be beneficial to the re- 
iackiaiire takes place their means of subsistence are B|>ective owners; and it is also expedient to provide 
mmwiSjiiHy’J apyueliend,much increased. ^ far as remedies for Uio defective or incomplate execution, 
Itoy obiervation has gone as to the effect od‘ the con- and for the non-executum of powers created by general 
ffition ot' the people before and after an inefosure, I gnd local aotsof inclosure, and to auUioriso theiencwal 
should say Uuu It was quite clear that there wad a great of such powers in ecitsin etttes.” 
ituprovoTMat both in their morahi and tbe ehse and It is not within the scope of this artiete to attempt 
r iimfott of itvin r after an inclosuie Imd been efiteoted." P Jpve any acoouut of the provisions cuntabed in the 
Intdosutes of land have now becu going on for mmdred and aixty sections of this act; but a few pro- 
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vinona be noticed tlmt are , itii|tortant i|l aa »aeb tiniea and on attch terms and oon<&MitK)a not incoo- 

mwal and political point of view. : , • " t ;. .i^ntwUb the provisions of this act, aa they shall 

Tlie elevemh sertion con^iM a iSjroj^eheBsive'jcte- .utink fit.” Section 112 provides for the aimUcaiion of 
Bcriptibn of binds wliicjl Vt^J bo inclosed under tliie tlmi)(fots of alfotroents; the residue ^ wBeh, if any, 
act; but Ihe.iNew Forest and the ForOst of D«aa awk after foe ^yments mentioned in this section have l>een 
entirely excepiefo; Hie fourteenth section provlddi wra]^, is to be paid to the overseers of the poor in 
..foat no lands sltmit^within fifteen miles of theeity aid of foe pom>rates of the parish. 

.of London, or Wifoin'f^rfom distanrats of other towns, Sections (14? and 148) provide for the exchanges of 
which distances ymy accordthg t^ the popu^ioa, shall lands not subject to be included under tliis act, or sub- 
be subject to be inclosed under foe provi8iQi%of this ject to he inclosed, ai to which no proceeding foi* an 
act witliouf the previdti# authority of parliament in inelosure shall *be pending, and for the division m 
. each particuliw case. The fifteenth section provides intermiiEed lands undef the same circumstances, 
against' inclosing town greens or village greUna, and Under section 152 foe comnussioners are etnpow- 
contahis other rwulationa as to them. The thirtieth ered to remedy defei'ts and omissions in awards under 
section provides that an allotment for foe purposes of any local act of indosurc, or under itie 6 & 7 Wm. 
oxewisO and rccreatioml'or the inhabitants of a neigh- I^V. c. 115; and under section 157 foe commisstoners 
bonrhood may he requifod by the commissioners under may confirm awards or agreements made under the 
the act, as one of foe terms and conditions of an in- supposed authority of 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115, if the 
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section. or allotted shall be within the definition of lands 

The 108th section make^regulatkAis as to “ the allot- subject to be inclosed under this act 
ineht which upon at»y inclosure under this act shall be The provisions of this act seem to be wril adapted 
made for the labouring poor,” and (section 109) “ the to remedy the evils that are stated in the evidence be- 
allotment wardens (ap|minted by section 108) shall fore foe select committee; and there can be no doubt 
from time to time let Uic allotments under their man- llvat agriculture will bo greatly improvt'd, foe produc- 
agemetu iu gardens not exceeding aniiarter of an acre tiveneb of the land increased, and emphqrment given 
each, to such poor inhabitants of the parish for one to labour by this judicious and important act of 
year, or from year to vear, at such rents p.Hy(«ble at legislation. 
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KELSO ABBEY. 

.THU tfob^ of Kelso was another of foe religious 
(burifolttoR hf the pioUs -iDavid I. He brought some 
monks of foe refornbied Bonedictine carder! from Tiron 
in'Pioai'dy, and in foe first instimoe, wbye only heir- 
apparent, establislied them near SeMrk ;about 1113; 
but on his ae^ssion to the throne be built the abbey of 
Kelso, iritfon^yiew of foif royal castle of Roxburgh, 
for their reception, nttS, fo which they were removed in 
1128 or 1130. The motives of foe meftsroh for foe 
cstabiishment of so mafly religioi« commufoties in 
such close propinquity is said to hs^ heehviot tngrely 
from tfevotwnal feelings, but in foe 


foe arts and civilization which the foreign laonks at 
foat time possessed in a far highoi; degree thtfo foe 
warlike ana tumultuous borderers. His ^ofos, how¬ 
ever, do not appeSr tstltave beej^soccessful. llumsh the 
monks of this abbey, as well as those of Jedbui^ and 
I h^rosc, attained ^eat wealth and power, ijthey never 
|1hrem to have acquired much moral infiitenge over foe 
people; and no more respect appears to ^ve "been paid, 
in any of the feuiils, to a reltgious foundation foao to 
any other .fastnesa: the abbey of Kelso consequently 
bore its share in all foe adversities of its time; per¬ 
haps even more than its share—for it was twice burnt 
during, the confost of Baliol and Bruce for the Scot- 
t^ .foro^t the. Bionks were compelled, even 
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dtiT^ a general truco^ to ilivoko tbo a|>ma) protec- 
tiic king of £^l'aA(l,'to'«tiablo ih^m to buy 
Wid rohvey their provisioni In 1023, when: 

the'En^iiefa under tlte lkrl'hf'Surrey invaded Scot-; 
land, a body of troOpd UUder lord '©acre' sacked the; 
tmvn, demoiittied ^0'abbot's house, btwint thedorini- ; 
lory; and'carri^ BWiy ttie I^ad from the roof of the 
monastery itself;’’StiU’ ereater was the devastation in 
1546, wheh attadked W the Earl of Hertford (the Pro- 
tectb1rEoBieirBht);i'or Kelso, having made some trifling 
resistanee, felt all'flie*fury <jf his indignation. 'A 
battery was opened against the abbey, by which the 
cast fUd'north sides were thrown down, and the choir 
reduced tO ite present state. The town also suffered 
80 severely, that for a time the weekly market could 
not bo held in it, but was transferred to the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Hume. From this time tlie church 
appears never to have been again used, except as an 
occasional refuge from the incursions of the Englisli 
garrison at Wark; but the conventual buildings were 
not entirely abandoned by the monks till the Reforma¬ 
tion. In 1500, during a popular tumult, the images and 
relics, and all its remaiviing internal funiiturc and 
decorations, were wholly dcraeed and destroyed; the 
estates were transferred .from one nobleman to another, 
till they at lengtii finally vested in Sir Robert Ker of 
CeSsford, the ancestor of the, present Duke of Rox¬ 
burgh, who now holds them. The revenues at the 
disaohitkm were estimated at 2501/., besides rents in 
corn atld meal, together with “ one todder of hay, and 
one pound weight of pepper.” 

In 1380 one of the cells of the 'cloister of the 
dilapidated ruin i^as converted into a parish church 
for the service of ihe Reformed religion ; and in 1649 
a further attempt was made for the same purpose, but 
in a clumsy and unsightly manner. “Two low and 
gloomy arches were thrown over the walls, one over 
the tratraei>t and another over the head of the cross, 
wliile a wing of rude masonry of a rorrcsjionding 
vauit-like character was erct^ted in the ruined clioir,” ** 
and this continued to be \ised as tlie parish church 
tiii 1771, when llie parishioners were friglitencd from 
it by the falling, during divine service, of some of the 
plaster of the roof. Though the alarm was unfounded, 
the people, iwalUng to mind an ancient prophecy of 
Thomas the Rhymer, tliat “ the kirk should fall when 
•fullest,” refused to re-assemble in it. Over this at¬ 
tempt at a cburcli a second tier of arches was thrown; 
which wore used as the prison of the borough. Tliough 
deserted, nothing was done t«, relieve the magnificent 
old ruin from its modern dcformilies till 1803, when 
WHliam, Duke of Roxburgh, coniincnced removing 
them, and the task was completed by bis suecesaor, 
James, in ISlO. In 1823 tlie remains were repaired 
and rendered stable, at^ dpe care is now taken for 
their>reparation. 

KTho town and abbey are situated on the north bank 
of. the Tweed,«little below the junction ob the Teviot, 
inawide and richly wooded v'alley, for^iing a beau¬ 
tiful laudscapo, whether viewed from the neighbouring 
heights of Hume and Stitchell, oi from the vicinity of 
the riverii'v 

^'Boiom’d in woods ^ere tnigl'tf riven run, « 

Kelso's fair rale, expands be^e' the su.n; 

Its rising downs In venial beauty swell, 

'' And; fringed witli liaxel, winds each flowery dell : **'“> 
'V' GreSn spangled plains'to dimpling lawns succeed, 
s in'- And Temp£ rises on the banks of Tweed;. 

Blue «Vr die river ^elsu’s shadow lies, 

Aud^os^-idM itiw amid the water lise.” f 

The “ t^!fp!®ici|ad istr s’." however, have suffered gfeaily 
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frbM'thefejtmda^^s ;tq" 'wiuclii bpll^ Ihe rivers,, arid 
pirtk-Tjlar^jhe Tj^viot, are liable. ■ One of tliein, ini-' 
mediately q^^u'e thetown, vyhicn i§ laid tp liave' 
beeU ai’us’,, remote'ppriod “sp verd^t undf’ riclily 
wooded as to Iriok like A basket ifif foliage^ ih the middle 
i^llShe stream,” has been' almost, denudiid, and the’ 
isiarid itself cut through nbtwi^hstahding Uie ciFortf! 
made to defend it. ' ' ' ! . < . 

' “The abbey of Kejso,*’ says 'Sir Wdier Scott, in his' 

‘ Bordftr Antiquities,’“tvaf built in tlie form ot aGfeek 
cross:* the nave and choir.are totally demolished ; thd; 
north and south aisles remain alAnding, bi'ing caph‘; 
about twenty paces in length. . The walls are ornai 
nmnted with false round arches, iatcrsecting each" 
otlier; the remains of the eastern end show a part of 
a fine open, gallery. Two sid# of the ceritre triwor are 
standing, tibw near seventy feet high, hut have been 
much loftier. It^ w galleriod witliin ; the pillars are 
clustered, the arclics circular, with few mcmbcrB, and 
without any great ornament. The north and .soulli 
ends have asmifofmity, beiuing each two round towcisj. 
the centres rising sharp to the roof. Tlie norili door¬ 
way is formed by a circular arch, with various mem¬ 
bers falling behind each other, supyiortcd on pilasters ; 
the windows and works above very plain. 3'be win¬ 
dows are of cir(;ulai; arche.s and .jcmalk.ably small. 
Althongb “this monastery and that of Melrose wcic 
founded by the same prince, and wiililu eigbt yc.,ra of 
each otlirr, yet the churches which remain s-'i-ni. from 
their difibrent styles of architecture, to iiave been 
erected at very distant periods. TJial of Melrose 
being of the oinanicnted Gothic style, wbicb did not 
take place till the reign of Kdward li., is tnosi jiro- 
bably tho building begun by the liberality of Ilobert 
llruee, after a former one destroyed liy tlic Kiiglish in 
1322, J'lial of Ki-Iso, on the contrary, is. in all its 
parts, of that plain and tindecorated style called Saxon, 
or early Norman, tvlucli was,in general use in tins 
island at the time Ibis monastery was founded, ami 
from which manner there was no great deviation till 
about llio year 1135. There is, however, a (iotbic 
gloominess about tlie whole which carries tho ap¬ 
pearance of a prison rattier than a lioirse of'prayer.” 

“ Of the general effect of the whole ruin, whether as. 
an archilecturai pile or as an object in the landscape, 
no description can convey an adequate idea. Distip- 
gnislierl alike by its great iieiglit, its unity of p?irts, its 
massiveness, and its inornate simplicity, it producOs on 
the spectator, especially when viewed from the w;esl, 
south, or east,*a distinctness and oneness of itnprcssion 
rarely eommunicated by other than entire, and com¬ 
pact fabrics; and it possesses, in CORiriiori with all ob¬ 
jects wlricl) are at once vast, simple, and symmcirical, 
the charm of gaining on oU.r admiration the oftcner 
a«id longer it is contemplated. Its dimensions aio as 
follows:—Total lenglh of. ruins frotfi,' west to cast, 
ninety-nine feet; length of ‘transept w'lthin the vvalls,, 
Boventy-ono feet; breadth of ditto, twenty-three feet; 
height of Centre tower, ninety-one feet; breadth of 
ditto, twenty-three feet ; height of pointed aj-ches on 
which the lantern rests, forty-five feetj width of ditto, 
seventeen feet; thickness of lower walls,'five and a, 
half feet.”+ 

'i'he town of Kelso is elcyen miles noj-'lh-north-cast 
of Jedburgh. 'The Tweed is here about four Impthed 
and forty feet wide, the Teviot two hundred fept.' The 
arish had, in 1841, a population of five thousand two. 
undfed and twenty-eignt: it comprehends what an; 

* The ‘New Statistical Aecoutit of Scotland* says—a L.atin 
cross, with tlie peculiarity of the Itead of the cross being turiKKl 
to the west, 'and. the,longest' Itmbdbeitig the eastern. - , 

f ‘ New Statistical ACfwunt of ScoUantl.’ It will, lie- seen 
that the height'of'tbe tolritr Varies from that givtti by .Scoit; 
then dim«ui<H» Seem to be the result Of actual measaremeiit. 
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cicntly constituted tlirc^ {j^whcs, ojr. partjf of 

the nt ■ ' 


parishes, find includes a portion of the bui|^ 

of IJoxburtrh, tvilh,^ ruiris of Iloxhtir^'€a||i4«f^-f^ 
BoiHc tiBJe the. residopce of tfio Scotliali king^ and 
before which jjfaines 11. 0f .Scotland was kiUjsdt^^p. 
14G0. It consists of several, streets Converging l%i». 
open sipinrc, and extends for abopt; half a wUe al^ 
the river Tweed, to which the principal street is pariu-. 
lei. The old houses, with gables to the street, have 
very generally, given way to more In'oderu buildings pf 
freestone, roofed ivitli slate, giving to the. town a very 
handsonie appearance, which is improved by the piu- 
tiin-s(]uc scenery pf the surrounding epuniry. It pos¬ 
sesses two ntpdern churches: the one lately erected on, 
the north side of the town is one of the most cliasl^ 
and hpanliftil ph the border; it is in the Elizabethan 
style, with a tower seventy feet higlp There ai'o five 
places of worship for dissenters; and a bridge over 
tliu 'J'Woed four hundred and ninetyafour feet long, 
willi five elliptical arches of seventy-two feet span; 
llic piers are fourteen feet wide: it wag beg\i;i in ; 
180(1 (o siipidy (lie jilacc of^rie a little higher up tho 
river, v\liicli had been swept away by a flood in 1797: 
the ilesicn was by Uic late Mr. lleume, and formed the 
(iiigmal of ilie present Waterloo Bridge, It was coin- 
plcled ill istXVat a cost of 18,0001. The town-^usc is 
H uciit niodorn builtling on the caSt sifle of tjie square. 

Floois, the mansion of the duj^ family of Roxburgh, 
is :,itualcd at a shott dislapj^ljg.lrom Uie town. It is a 
siatcly edifice, by no means uwworthy of the #l>araclev 
of its an hitcct, .Sir .lohii Vaiite'ugh, and was built in 
1718 : ii lias been recently enlarged and adapted to the 


narch. Some of them exhibit 'him in a favourable 
Hi, fpr instance, the following, by which c^na*,. 
.lity.pf all ranks befur.o the law, liardly to be ekpeotgil 
feudal age, is firingenJlT ifrflferce|i^?,^The 
ikthg,.; to all bia justices and faithful people 
jsWe atrictIjr prohibit, any one charged 
from Iteing bailed, or committed to custody,, or, pla^'pq. 
in hostage, unless by our special command, hut to'he 
safely l^pt in gaol until., after his trial before, vqwij 
justices. Witness the Lord John, Bishop of Norvrieb. 
at Wood.stock, otf the 8tli November, in the ninth year 
of our reign.’* [1207.] • 

There are a}so some patents, but not very important, 
relating to> his nepliew, Prince Arthur.,, In one, dated 
at Chinon, on the 24th August, 1202, soon after the 
capture of Mirabeau, together with the prince and 
many of his adherents, being a safe conduct to Alan 
Filz-Couiit and others, lie says, ‘*We command you, 
howevcff, that yo do nought whereby evil may befal our 
ncjihow Arthur;” but others contain sufScient proofs of 
the extreme severity cxtirciscd towards the adherents 
of the unfortunate prince. 

John also took much interest in the building of 
London Bridge. Slow, following the annals of Wa- 
vency, says it was begun in 1176 by Peter of Culc- 
churcii, who died and was buried in the chapel of the, 
bridge in 1205, adding, that it was finished in 1209 
“by the worthy merchants of Loudon, Serio, merceirj 
William Almaine and Benedict Botewrite, princiiadi 
masters of that work. ’ lie mentions that Joiiu con¬ 
tributed gifts, and made grants of land, towards its 
erection, but the following patent shows a more im- 


K-qnirenicuUi of the presept day, by Mr, Playfair of i portant int<'rfereiu:e, appointing an architect even 


Kdiiibuigh, with great,,gpod tasie; his improvoments 
latlici oiil-.uieing than uiUiiiiishing the impression of 
tlic (iiigiiial design. 


ITJK PATENT R01A.S AND KING JOHN. 
Tk!'; P.ilcnt Rolls preserved in the 'Power of London,*] 
which extend from the year 12U0 to 1483, as well as 
the later aeries deposited in the Rolls Chapel in 
(diancei y Lane, form, particularly the early scries, 
invaluable materials for testing the truth of historical 
tradilions, but which have too seldom, except in a few 
recent inst.mces, been made .available for that purpose. 
Some intcre.sling exainjdcs are found among these 
ictords relating to the reign of King John. 

“ Letters patent are ap denominated because they are 
wiillcu upon open sheets of parchment,.with tlie seal 
of the sovereign or party by whom they were issued 
ju'iulent at the bottom ; being thus distinguished from 
close letters (Rhtuli litterarnm dansoruin), which arc 
folded nil and sealed on the outside.” “The Patent 



'Comprise documents 'of a most divcrsiiied and inter 
esling nature, relating principally to prerc^atives of 
tho crown, to the revenue, and to the different branches 
of judicature; to treaties, truces, and negotiations with 
foreign piineei and states; letters of prote^clion, of 
credence, and of safe conduct; appointments and 
liowcrs of lunbassadorB, and indeed there is 
scarcely a subject Connected witli thw history and 
government of .this country which may riot receive 
illustration froin the Patent Rolls.”— ilafiorfMcfton to a 
Dexcriptiim of the Patent JioHs in the Ttmer of Aruidbn, 
by Thomas Duffus Hardjt. - They also contain many 
primte matters,' Such as 'gfahts, conftrmatiobs,' 8ec. 

As the patents arc ustttoy 'Sigfied by the king him¬ 
self, and contain the dale wht?|i and the place where 
. they were signed, they form eff^tpal eyhlent'e'rof the 
niotioua as well as frequently, the ahiioh* Of .tlie (mor. 


tiefore the deaith of Peter:— 

“John, by the grace of God, king, &c., to his be¬ 
loved and faithful the mayor and citizens of London,, 
grteting. Considering in how short a time the bridges 
of Saiutesand Rochelle, by divine providence and the 
careful diligence of our faithful clerk Izenbert, master 
•f the schools at Saintes, a inaii distinguished both for 
his wortli and learning, have been constructed, we 
have entreated, admonished, and even urged him, by 
tho advice of onr venerable father in Christ, Hubert,' 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, that, nut only 
for your advantage, but also for the general good, he 
will come and use the same diligence in building your 
bridge ; for we trust in God that the bridge so neces- ' 
sary, as you know, to you and all those passing over it, 
will, with God's assistance, by means of the industry of 
Izenbert, be quickly completed. And therefore, we 
will and grant, saving our rigid and the indemnity of 
tlie city of London, that the profits of the edifices, 
which tho same master of the scimols intends to erect 
upon the same bridge, be for ever applied to the re¬ 
pairing, casing, and sustaining thereof. And since the 
said bridge,so much reqilirca cannot be perfected 
without your and others’ assistance, we command and 
exhort you graciously to receive and be courteOi& to, 
as you ought, ^he renowned Izenbert and his assist¬ 
ants, your interest and your honour demauding; k 
and that you should unanimously afford him ;f^r 
counsel and assistance in what has been suggested;' 
for, indeed, every kindness and respect exhibited’by 
you towards him must be reflected back upon your¬ 
selves. II', however, any one shall do injury w the 
eyiUlzenbert or his people (which we cannot |uppose), 
cause the same to be instantly redreraed. IfVitness our- 
Klf at Molineux, on the 18th day of April* W the third 
year of our reign,’1 [1202.] , ,i 

This seems to settle a question sometimes raised as 
to whether tho houses apd sj^PS on the bridge were 
coeval with tbo structure or an' auef kd'ditlon, and goes 
far to prove that Izenbert bad/a .great share in the 
design, as he had adopted tho^skmc plan bn his bridge 
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&t Saostes. It ftfEoidi ateo ft curiotu manifettation of 
the fear of a }ealouw andn|; aa to the employment of 
foreign woikmea From another roll ot the 28th of 
January nl the same year, relating to the hti^ of 
Saintea, we learn thht he had introduced a plan oi** the 
atasu r of the fichoola^^* for the hg^tuig tbit bridge by 
night, and which, it u probable, he woftM mUiduce 
upaa the mole important building he «aa next en¬ 
gaged in- Know fe« that we have talken into our 
pioteotioa those inhabitants and theif proper^, to 
wiioiQ our most dear and futbrn iMob^t, maeier,of 
the schools at Saintes, has given thb houses on the 
biidge of Saintes, which the same master of the 
schools u said to have consti ucted with groat labour 
and expense by the loiitributionsot our faithful sub¬ 
jects. And we will theiefore, and have granted and 
confirmed, saving uui right, and the indeiniuty of tlu* 
town of Korholle, be foi evorfice to those to whom the 
aforesaid master of tiie si bools has gn on them, at an 
annual rent of five shitliiigo tor lepairuig and casing j 
the same bridge, as ofu n as it may be net cssary, and 1 
to light It by night acioidiiig to tlm plan oi the same i 
master of the srbools, that no iniuiy or disgraectul acts 
wav be commuted by passengers over the budge by 
night ’ In this giant the budge of Saiutes attd the 
budge of Ro< belle sCem to bcidcntical, we have no 
incans of explaining the oiflKulty. 

From these lecoids, abo, Mr Hardy has been enabled 
to tonsil utt an ‘ Itiueiary of King John,' showing bis 
almo-t incessant uiovemeuta through ev< i j year of his 
It ign, t xcefU the thirteenth, of whit h the re aie but a 
tew days auounted foi. Fioin this iliiieiary we au 
enabltd to trace flic kings daily piogrtss uninter¬ 
ruptedly for some'monllih previous to and with very 
tiifling mtcrruptioub toi scveial months atter his sign¬ 
ing ot Magna Charta, whn h is quiU inconsisUnt witli 
the statement of Matthew Pans, whose alithuiity has 
been till recently followed by our historians. Fans 
no doubt fidt a personal disiike fur John, which has 
breii accounted for bv the tact of John's having* 
dcspoilei] the abbey ot bl. Alban's, ot which Pans was 
a nicmbei, of some ot its estates, and ho says—“When 
the baions had retired Irom ih* conferente, John, king 
ol the Eugli4l, was left ntiwly alone, not luoie than 
seven Knights ot lus own tamily abiding with him, 
(iunug that night he ixmained quut, but nut at lest, 
•and on the following monmig, fitfoie daylight, lie left 
Windsor, confused and iu much tenor of niiud, and 
fled secTetly to the Isle ol Wight . . Mean¬ 

time the king lumselt, with afiw attendants whom he 
liad begged iiom the Jamily oi the Bisliop of Norwich, 
following the inotessiou of a ))uate, managed to obtain 
the giHimriU of sOme sailors be longing to the Cinque 
rents, and thus, in the aiori'said island, and about the 
tieiglibouung coasts, ccjpcealed as it weic in the open 
dry, and all regal ceremony bet aside, auioug waves 
ind ijt the company of sailors, he b d a solitaiy liie for 
rlliee mdn/fts la apprehension of being bctiaycd fot he 
lather wished to die than to live inngqjc unrcveiiged 
upon the barons fen their iniuries to him. Dming tins 
time divers opinions were held by different jversons 
cone erntng him ; by some he was railed a fisberuiati, 
by some a iiierLhant, by some a pnalical lobbrr, and by 
some an apostate, and when, tn c^onsequence of his long 
nhsmue, he was inquired atter by many, and was wot 
found, they hcdicveit him to have been drowned, af*jp 
Jiave bein uken oil by some otliei kind ofdaith,«itlm 
•by himself oi others ’* 

In tins minute and detailed aceonni he has been snb- 
slantialty loflowed by ftamn Eachard, Hume, Henry, 
and others, by B vkwi in his ‘Chronu les,' and even by 
Tiii'iry in |i» ‘History ol the Nonnan Conquest;* 

1 ingird aad t3» • Putorisl HiStery of Eugland being 
the only luBteriM which have qottm the beaten track. 


Magna Claurta was signed on«the 15th of June. 1215. 
On Siutdailhe Slat oi May, he came to Windsor fboni 
Odiham, and remained till the fbllowuig Wednesday, 
Jtme 3, when be returned to Odmm, uience nu the 
lonostdog day to Winchester, add on Tuesday tlic 9tb 
bSflk to Odthftm, From the 10th till thb 15th he was 
«t Windscir, «nd on that day also at Runnemede, and 
these reoorib proro Aat be was at Windsui every day, 
and at Kasmemedc alM on six of them, till the 25iL 
On the SBtli he waari||icMiham and Winchester, reinain- 
mgat the latter piiibs‘!^i the SOth. From the Ist till 
the 4th of July be dva ftt Marlborough, and on the 5Ui 
and bth at l>mz«n. From this day till the IJtb he 
seems to have bemi m constant motion, his deeds bear¬ 
ing date Bradetislpke, Caine, Mailborougb, C irences- 
ter, Marlborougn again, Ludgcishall, Clarendon, and 
Corfe At Corfe he icmained two days, and thcfldth, 
Tuesday, Is unaecountevd tor On the 15lh lio was at 
Clarendon, Newbury, and Abingdon, on the 18tli at 
Woodstock; and on the 17th at Oxfoid, i(]ii<uiuug 
there till the23rib He contuiued moving about in Uic 
western roubUcstUi the 2vth of Adgusi. vvb< n lie was 
at Sandwich lie then uintmued in Kent clitcfl) ii 
Dover and Canterbury, till Tuc sday the 1 ith ot Oi to 
bei, wlmn he commenced the siege oi llocliibUt 
The sie^ (udured till battuday the 5tli of Ditembti 
and before this unhappy town was the loiigiHt fl^ d 
icsideiiLc of John in any single place at unc turn 
during iuB whole icign, os the iccoids piovc be wag 
pi f seat fjcic eveiyday. Ihtsi’ aie more than mill 
cienl to invalidate the btatciiu nt oi Malthi vv Pan.,, b< 
could not have been inquired aftei by itiiuy, not 
found, and Bupposc*d to have eomnuUe<l sun id< This 
insinuaUuD Sc'enis tuahcious, yet it seems diibcult to 
suppose the wliolcau inviiition of the monks, without 
any fouiidalion M hilc negotiating with the pope and 
hiB luicign allies, he may liavc men compaiativcly 
quiet, and his journeys comparatively jnivat* Ik 
may also, when a1 Wjucbested, liavc visited the Isb < 1 
Wight, and may have oigaiused some attacks on the 
property of lus iocs, which they uo doubt would be vciy 
ready to coil piialical. 


Aeqio jTrpfi’sw'.—Anchored at Cija Palmas Tiieualivu 
ben well ulirincd at the return of the three ships, and many 
of Iheni (Biiud vway lluir move diles into tfaeWoidu Nawi til 
the deiUuction of the towns hihw hid reached them sivcril 
dayssmic Thiy hvvi a simple Imt very ilkctivc v>sniuot 
txprcasis \t hen ndumiatiOn ot gnat luteust u tehr c ceytd 
irom (iibc to tidie, one ot ihtir awifleat itmiiua m dee) ate Ik iI , 
who makes what s]»eU Ite ran, and when tnyil, minutM hit mes¬ 
sage to another Tlius it is qieedul on, whhont a moment v 
delay Should the runner eiicusmteV a rtw# tn his cnnise, he 
shunts his news acioss, il is caught up on the eiiberside, and 
immtdialely sent iorwaid. In this raanoer, nitilligenei iiuls 
i\s way along the toast With matvolluns ecleiity. - Juuntal cf ai 
Afiiiati Crattir 


Chan^h tn the characta t/f an Anuirwan loietl von 
cut down the wood on any piece of Wild laud, and ihand m it 
to uatme, tile tiees do not glow up aSbetorc, bnt one oi two, <» 
at most tiiree S{iecies get possession of the Whois gmmnd, vuch tor 
example as the yedlow lociut, M llte bbiric Sud white walnut 
Ihe piucess whirh the foiett reeovets its omgiiial kiaU n, < v 
tremoly slow ll^n a iotm of my own,'* says Csnural Hhimsuii, 
' at the end ol miy y eais, so litUs prewress had bt < ■■ ui ul«, as to 
show tliat ten holes that Miiod would be necessary to (iti ct Us 
comfdeit assimilKbou Wlifit those kuul|l of tiuibei wlntU lust 
rstvbhsiied themselves have fin a logg tunc lemamed mid is 
puted masteis of the sod, ihey at length die hy du* we, m aie 
tiiiinied by the lightning and tdiii|iest 'Ihe sod hub no longei a 
pieieitnoe tor Ib^, and by a,,lUttiual rotation ot crojis olbti 
speries succeed, St Inmi the tuore homogeneous growth 
ceases, and die wntded SMea U again eliSiiid with a varteiy of 
wood *1 —fMHk Awtmea hy C AytM, Jbuj 
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Ai Sarra, lu tbe land of Tartary. there dwelt* king 
who waned with Rnaua; hit name waa Gambuscan, 
and nowhere in lua time waa there ao exrellent a 
lord, He lacked nc^hi that belongeth to a king. He 
kept the law to WOKQ % waa sworn; be waa iicb, 
bold, Hiae.^nst; ahtt fttli of pity, and always the aame; 
true of hia weid, beaicn and honoorabte; ateady 
in hia deairoa and incuaadooa^ young, freah, and 
Btrong; and aa deatrony of r^«taU«U{B igmi. as any 
bacheloi of his Itoiiaehola. m. 

A Abe phwm he wai, aud Rntumitai * 

And ke|^ SlWayi Mr weS Wytl eHiue^ 

That theta way aetjjjhwi teoh anodwt mao, 

Thia noble soverngn hadiwoaooa, named Algarsife 
and Camballo,aad a daughter ealJed Canaoe. But 
to ieU yon of an her beysfh m heyoiid m MtUh And 
U«o befal that when thiaeatebuoisah WTjtentaty wean 
borne btadkdem. he c«wsd 4 m imm «f )|M 
to be predauDcd thwughmit BMm, oa the list day w 
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the Idea of March. The'wcliUer waa geuial and 
aant, and. what with the aeas>on and the young green 
of the foliage, the birda aung loudly their habpinesa 
under the bigght aun. They aeetned to bate obtained 
protection agaiuat tiie keen and cold aword of wir^r 
Gambuscan, in royal Testinents, sal upmi the daMi in 
hie palace, and held bis iemt so richly and solrimidy 
that there was nevei before aught like it. And alter 
the *hirh course, while the kmg aat in all hia nobility 
hetukenuig to tbe delicious muate of the mhu^ls, 

, ^ 

In at die bidis duoi all suddenly 
Ttierecame a knight upon a ibw ef bnus. 

And ip hw baud a bn»a miwdOr of glaiw, 

Uiwa i||i diamb be had of geld a ring, 

And bfi»ia a»4a a nakid bso^g, 

And OB he ridath fo me boaid. 
lit all the hall n« Waa theta Imfce a woid, 

|te marvel df ihn fcnifht; hmi to behold 
f Ud bi»ny (hay wkKan, and old. 

Von XIV.~3A 
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This strange knight, who was richly and completely 
aioird, hu> head only oxcepled, saluteth king, queen, 
and loids, nitb each high reverence and ixturiesy, that 
not even'^awain himself, oquld be come again out of 
the realms ut fao^, could amend a word of bis speech. 
With a manly voicei^ke ih^ 

Tbs’ JCbig of Arahy aad liide, 

Mr lie^Msd, Oa tbb Kdamne day 
Saliitem yOu, ai be bntoan and may, 

Asd tsiuhih jrwi, iu honotu? of yofir fewt, ^ 
iiy aos, dtat^aitt all ready ^ yeur feit,* 

Thu st^ of braw, that owily atitl well 
Qui la the space of a day Tutural 
w (Ttds is to say, in four and twnity 
'when you so list, in dwHight or ell 
Beam) yoor body into crery place 
To which your hearle willcta for to ]micc. 

Or, if you list (u flee os liigii in tlw air 
As (loth an eagle when bint list to soar, 

This sim 6 steed shall Iwar you evermme 
yVithoulcn liarm, till ye be tbeie yon lestf 
(Thougli that yc s 1 ee|x»i on liii, back oi lest,) 

And turn again witli niitliiiig of a pin. 

Ho that made it, waited for many a roiistcllatioii before 
tite work could be j)erfonn«’d. 

This mirror eke, that > liave in my iiaml, 

Hath such a might, iliat men may in it see 
W lieu tlwie sliall tall any adyinsity 
Itiiti' your regiie.J in to yourself also. 

And ojieiily who is youi fiiend or toe. 

And 01 er all this, it any lady blight 
Hath set her lieait on any niaiiun- wight,§ 

If he be false, she shall his treason see. 

His iicwc lov^, and ail Ins subtlety 
So openly, tlial there shall nulliiiig hide. 

'VVliotcfoir, against this lusty summer tide, 

This minor, and this nog, that yc may sac, 

He bath sent to my lady Canace, 

Youi excelleut? (Loighlci that is heie. 

The virtue of this ting if ye will heai, 

Is this,~tlinl if her list it for to wear 
Upon iter tliUinh, or in het purse it hear, 

Theie is no fowl| (hut llecth undei lieaien 
* 11)11 slic ne shall well uiideistand Ins sleven,*^ 

, And know his meaning openly mid jilidu. 

And answer him lit his loiigu&ge agaiu. 

And ereiy grass liiat groweth ujioii toot 

fjiilf ahall also know, and whuni it will heal, no matter 
liuw deep and wide hu wuunda. 
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people tolbe « fair/horae. ^»d diferent peo}^ 
judged difercntlv. Tiicrc are at maay^itg m hcadi. 
Tliey murmur like a awaroi of heea. Tbey aaSd it wga 
like tlie Pegaaua, the winged Jiorae { or elbe^hat U wua 
the Greoiap h<^. Sigon. that kroughi Trey to, de< 
BtritcUon. One said, M^inc » cverKiore, in 
dread; 1 itMir tligre nrq (tnnodjm4t within, wtogeeg 
to take fhe city.’' witutpnod low ^ |ub ornn- 

paition, "^e lietlbTs tt iaorather hdee an gppearanm 
tnadc by m^ic,’* And, gs ignorant people g«ab‘t;any 
judge tn tbinga beyond tl;eir coraprehc^on, tl;ey be¬ 
lieve gladly the wonHi conciusiong. Ann some ef them 
wuitdered at tlie mirror. And one eaid it might he 
made naturally by compositioua of angk», ahd Uiat 
thet;e was auriii g one in Home. Others wundefed at 
the sword, that would pierce through nveryUiin^, and 
spake of Aebtlies and bis strange spear, with u'hich be 
could bothdieal and hurt. Then spoke they of i'liuacc’s 
ring. All said that they hadwever heard of such a 
wonderful thing, cuceept that Moses aud ttolomun 
Haddeh a name of oonncig* in such art. 

But, then, some urged that it was wonderful to make 
glass of the ashes ot fern, and yet is glass nothing like 
the ashes of fern, but they have known that it was so 
before: 

Tlicrefore eeasetb ttislr jauglhig, and'dieir wonder. 

At tore woiidercth some on caiue of tfainidc-, ^ 

On ebb, and flood, on ginmtner, and mut, m 

Aiid,oii all thing, till tliat the caiwe it witi.f 

When the Tartar king rises from, his board, the Inud 
minstrelsy goes hefoio him, till he comes to his 
chauiber of presence, where the sound of the divers. 
instruments makes it 

a heaven tor to hear; 

Aiidihuicen lutty Vanut* children dear. 

Who could tell all the fonn,.of the dances, the subtle 
looks aud dissimulings of the ladies, fur d^^ad of the 
l^rccptions of jealous men ? No man but Lancelot, and 
ue is dead. Aitei the dances they address themsehes 
to suppci. And after supper the king goes with a 
coiu)iany of lords and ladies about liim to see the horse 
of brass. And the king inquued of the knjght.eunr 
corning the qualities and power of the coursoi;, and 
begged him to explain the mode of governiug him. 

Tin* hoite aiitiu gaii for to hip and Uauns 
Whru that the kiught laid hand upon liu rein. 


This naked tword that hanmth by my side 
Such viitue IiAth, that ^lat man that it smite 
Throughout hi* armour it will cant* and bile. 

Were it as tliick os is a hraiirhf‘d oak. 

Aud what man that is woiindcil with the stroke 
Shall uevci be whole, till that you list, of grace, 

to afroak him with the gat part, where he is hurt 
And when the knight ]&tVto1d his talc, he rides out 
of the hall and alights. His steed, which shone as the 
bright %nn, stiinds as still as a stone in the court. The 
knight is led Anon to his chamber. unattn(d, and then 
set dowii to meat. The sword and mirror are borne in 
Itrocession to the high tower; the ring is carried in 
sulemn state to Catiaoe; but the boise td brass may not 
be ictnoved till the kniglu bath shown the manner of 
renioviiig him, therefore he is left. Great tVM tiie 
crowd that swarmed to and fro t« gate upon that 
horse. It wa» high, broad, and long, aud well profMCo. 
^ned for strength, as though of the Lombatdy breed, 
Ihd yet ao fuU m grace and spirit, and sW quick of eye, 
tliat tt might have been a gentle Polish courser. And 
cortainly, ttout his car unto his taih neiiher nature nor 
art lOotjdd igwiirdve him. But ever the chief wonder w»». 
huw it uuuiq ^ and yet be of brass. It seelued to the 

* Wi1l,''bidil)iig. t Plswe, 

s Um^ici er wight. II Bird. Discourse. 


And the knight said. Sir, there is no more to say, 
but that when you wish to ride to any place, yo must 
turr ft pm that is fixed in bis ear, and whudi 1 siiall 
show you when we aie alone. Ye must name to him to 
what place or country to which ye wish to'ride. And 
when ye arrive there, ye must bid faint domead, and 
thr'n turn another pin, 

4 kiid h« will down desoetid, and do your will, 

And ill flwt place ho will abidon ttiU, 

Though all the woild bad the contr&ry swan. 

He shall not from thence be drawn nor carried. And 
when ) 0 u please to command him to begone fiom 
thence, turn this pin, and he will vuiifa'tmmedtftteiy 
out of every one’s sight; and tie will eoaie i^n, he it 
night or day, whenever you please to call hun in such 
manner as I sf^, in secret; explmn id ^u: 

Bid« whan you IM^ than is no mors teds. 

* Oiuming, AM. f Knodh. 
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ancient ilYTERS. '' ^ ’ 

Axong therenaislnguttrioaidesuf the Tresatnry, there 
are Sevend lettel’BItini Mpdn yet remaining unopened. 
Gab is addressed A cr« eaeeUevi poyssaunt Prinoe 




MAGJ^ZIN£. 


et mon tres ar^doabtajiletSovereigne Liege Seignonr le Great Seal, or the seals of prelates or religious houses, 
R0'**! (^rftbably Henry IV., hy the Prior^of Colne, were generally put in bags. These, as well as the 
whose ^niim.e i8;writiten on the label, and the •eal pf strings by which the seals were appended, fiiriiish 
^ich f* linbwken). They afford cnriouB exaumles of many exceedingly carious specimens of anciept ntaau- 
tle cape taken,to prevenbmeiir beitig (^lened. On th^ Stares, and sueh as, 1 bellct'e. caidnot be Hmnd else- 
idhiect Sir Francis Palgrav^ f(aye-*'*^^’nie letter* hete n^erh. In the reign of Henry II. linen elo^ or 
fMcd Or plied, they were either tied round wltii araite knitted worsted are occasionally the roaterials;^ hut 
C papiEfr or parchment j iw ^tftr bndd';^ more generally thick silk, with rich and varied pat- 

mough the letter Md aeeurM^y traxen seal, terns in ctdours and in gold; the gold tliread is still 
Iwe; wt^gwas not suffcicinly aiMtellN’e to honflhetbe veryhright. Sarly in the iwgn of Edward I. we find 
i^hletits'witbtitit tlihf predctftH^f In tlte ,fourteenth orm example of..a hag of linen cloth painted in oil 
OehtuOr .tbe wax ^waa'left unmjyefifti'; in:lhe fifteenth colours. There is fiilChistorical evidence that the art 
ft becamn the, practice to cover th* segf paper» or rather trade of oil painting was known arid practised 
this paper jnptefett ti>e ®eal, but irf'^cpnrse it greatly in England at,.fhiB*period, hut I do not know that any 
^rtriiinishps tn^’ ^arpness or the fetptession. When other s^^Iltnen is, jareserved. In this instance the 
the ^af was’ifdt covered by paper other devices were bag is twinted oh either side with the Jeopard of 
hddpfed to protet* the fra^e wpx.; a rush:* ring sur- Englandf; the or is nearly rubbed off, but tlie ^ules of 
rqundlng the iihprcssioH was not unftreqnehtly used: the field is yet tolerably bright. Tin boxes, such as 
sonieilmes neat bands of plaited paper , were employed are now used, are first found , in the reign of Henry 
for this purpose. Leailbs of trees—tbe beech, the bay, VIII., and then only for the seals of ecclesiastical do- 
and the oak, teerg also placed over* the ycals to keep cuments. I suppose the practice was introduced 
them from injury. Pendetot seals; whether the king’s from Germany. 



" The strings by which the seals are suspended are 
sometimes flat ribands, but more usually braids of silk, 
of different gay colours; the grerin and the yellow are 
yet very bright, the red is usually faded. 

“The composition of cthe wax or mastic clfimged at 
different periods. From Henry I. to the early part of 
Edward I, a species of pale red mastic was ^nerally^ 
used ; often covered with a coat of resinous varnish. 
The seal is sometimes crossed with linen threads; and, 
when they remipn, they are satuihted witli the varnish. 

I suppose that these threads were intended as further 
guards for the s^. ^ Green was intrc^uced in the reign 
of Henry III., and'gradually superseded the pale red 
wax, and yellow wax gradually superseded the green 
wax, wbien became appropriabra to the king’s courts; 
hut this yellow wax differed material^ from the wax 
now employed for the Great Seal. Either from the 
want of propei'consistency in the modern material, or 
want of due nare in applying the seals, it rarely if ever 
happentithat a good ijoapression is obtained, whilst the 
ancient imiwewtons are oeautifully sharp and clear.” 

Wc give a specimen above of the ancient method of 
folding and scouring aJettcr, fi'om a siiecimeis not in 
the IVeasuiy, hut .from the correspondence of tlie 
Paston fkmiiy, temp. Henry VI. to Richard III. 

J'.., —«— -— 

Dlvit^^Zahniunim Hudian l>iirndnff.‘^Tha bigh value of 
ltali«n.fiifenil^:p<p4uca.'M owing <te tbe renuukable division of 
labour, yt. is rate te flodibo actual , farmer or, manager of the 
ground aitbe sapie time tbeebeesetnaker. . Tbe " caaaro" is jastly 
cstecmi^ ail important penodogs; .and ereiy|heiie he forms part 
of a large esUtluitfanient, is quite indepeiHUw^f tbe other farm¬ 
ing servants. -A iwat deal of tbeebeew lit tuatitt in LombordyJ 
by wandedng f teiatiT* who content, .milk of a season,^ 

ofieii from mote tliqo one daiiry, and made tlie cheese in an out¬ 
house on their own aeriouiit. RtCe Is extensively cultivated in 
Nordrern Italy, liwtead tbe flax'of Belgium and Holland, 
tlie ludtan {Uru^uers aimtl^; niateijnl-ftr'^/Iqpm, which hi. 
even of highW iridtie. Tb* ffry Imids that aris tiiit adajtted to 

4rriv<titmmsmHne'tt)d ett%mi4f:1|wtn»lbis^ find of 

'The produotiouaf tilk.tij agaiU'W^ita^ byw 4iyi> 


or, as tbiiy are termed, the seed, appeari%t a fitriner's residence, 
and contracts for his mulberry-leaves as the " cosaro" doe* fur 
his milk. He receives a shed, which is emptied for him, and 
remains siSHteeks, until his worms have attained their growth 
and spun. He then disappears with his crop of cocoons to seek 
the most skilful spinners, on whose work the value of what ho 
has obtained very much depends. On the whole, it is scarcely 
poMible to imagine a more pleasing instance of association, com¬ 
bined with division of labour in agriculture, than Northern Italy 
presents. Tbe fltianeial side of the picture is also a remarkabie 
one. A com|iarison between the rents specified os paid In Nordiem 
Italy and the rents of England, or even of Scotland, will show 
bow much mote the Italian landlord receives than the English 
liuidlords, although tlie price of wheat is not higher than 38g. fid. 
per quarter, and wine is only rated at Od, per gallon.—-Hoq/Ielja 
Lecturet on the Organizalim of Induitrg. 

FuJi-^earing on Lake Erie. —At the upp« end of Lake Erie 
during the winter season, when the bays ate closed with ice, the 
system of spearing fish is carried on with much success aflecSbe 
following plan >—The fisherman being mviouriy prepared with 
a small house from four to six or eight feet square, mounted ott 
niimers to make its removal easy, and so constructed ns to ex¬ 
clude all light except whatconka up from the ice bdow, arms 
himself with an orainory fiah-speor, an axe, and an aasort* 
ment of small decoy-fish, and proceeds to'some part of the bay 
where the ilater is from three to six feet deep, cuts a bole in’ 
ice, adjusts hb house directly over it, and With bis spear in ^oue 
faand,.and the line attached to the decoy-fish iri the other, Xwaits 
the coming' of his prey. Every oiqeot hi the water it seen with 
entire distmetness, thougli' bom the exclusionOf li^t iir fire 
house alHive, the firiierman i* invisible to tbe fish beneatfai The 
dwoy if simply a small woodeirfisfa, loaded , suffioiteitiy with 
lead to cause it to float oatusally, and whioh, dto|rinR qmit 
Ite line attjohod, .is made to imitate the motions of a fish t£iy 
ing in tbewater. Sometimes ttie.fisb coupes upalotfly, os if sus¬ 
picious that thy, decqy was not exayUy wind it apiieatod, and 
pa^ near by, as if to make a myre siconi^ato.oteervation, 'It ia 
th«i he it stn;icl|,wM uiisarnng aiiq. At oth«h times a streak ia 
seen tofioah aorSn'theo^niog, a.q^uick jerk is feh upon tby line, 
and liway goetffie decoy lieyond all ntooverj*. If, liowBveT, tlw 
Ihie is udt Ittoken, the fldk usually totiima mnn slowly, as If to 
ascertain tbe cause of hit djsap^utment; he is that) easily cap- ' 
timd.-rftffliROHds’s ColimM Mrpams.,. 
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IL saltareLlo. 

Tbs. Roman citizens, li Cittasini Romani ^e could 
never use the term or hear it applied at Rotnc without 
a melancholy smite, and a recollection of the import of 
S^natus JP/ajmus^, during the high and palmy state), 
ere very little addicted to dancing, or»dndced to any 
sport or amusemevit that requires either hqdily or 
mental exertion. Except when excited by some strong 
passion they ar^ indolent and listless, and-ijiinost apa¬ 
thetic. Collectfvely, they might say, as a'*p^hionable 
regiment of light-horRe* was once reported to have 
said, Rome doesn’t dance.” 

But the Trasteverini, those bold and mettlesome 
fellows that dwell " beyond Tiber,” ard of whom so 
frequent mention has been made in these short notes, 
are ex^edingly fond of dancing, and perfonn to 
}KTfcction the, Saltarelio, the p^uliar dance of the 
(xwntry, as the Tarantella is the national dance of the 
NeaMlitans, and the Monferrino the national dance of 
the nedmontese. The peasants of the Roman states 
are also passionately fond of the Saltarello, and.dancc 
it can inooQ all their satirts’ days and other holidays. 
W« do opt remember ever to have mn any oUier dance 
fU tti« Rdman suburb, or in tlie Campagna; but in the 
lijtly country about Urbioo, at Tivoli, and in several 
other districts lying towards the Adriatic Sea, the old 
dMoa once popular in England, and a gresit favourite 
with Ogr much-dancing queen Elizabetbt called the 
¥6lU^ \ued to be ocoasidnaliy performed; and in the 
diatricta lying nearest to tlie Neapolitan frontier tbo 
Taraqthlla seem^ to be more in vogue than, the Salta- 
rello. Ip gll these dances the dancers made their owp 
music, or the best part or it, either by mandolina and 
voice, qr by voice and castanets t the said music, Vhen 
heard near at hand, being rather .loud and wild than 
KCkft nr melodious, and the vokes .being generally 
atretebed to a cracking sereMn; Setnetimea the part¬ 
ners aiug togethfw t at other times they dng in altm-nate 
Stvopbqs or verses, and OctInsSonalk the woman only 
.^sys the castanets, leaving the singing and all the rdat 
wf, the music, iw none, to .the man. But wrj com* 
inni!iljri.tht'ibyst»«dejs and spectntorsof the dHoce join 
in music- firming a iondiscreaming ordtesira imd 
cbpi& rigit«wt be heard to be uBderWqod^ When all 
tht» ig:hiisi#w ealtened by diBtamoe,-tt is'fletMUit 


enough; but the distance ought to be at least as great 
as that which alloWs the uninitiated to relish the,, 
scream of' the Highland bagpipe, or the old national 
pipe-musifi of the Turks. It must have required a 
very great distance indeed, of more fancy than we 
possess', to be enabled to speak with poetical rapturp 
of this dancing music, or of 

“ Tbe'lute, or moiidulin, aecomsooied ^ 

By mauy a voice yet tweeter taan tlieir oven.'^^f 

Yet, w1|ten seated, oh a bright summer dSy, on the hitls 
behindi and beyond Rome, which slope down to the 
great plain, and when the sea breeze is gently blowing 
across that plain towards tlie hills, and when a festa is 
at the height of its jollity, in some village below, and 
the peasants and Trasteverini are dancing and singing 
outside the village, the moat fastidiotta ear may m. 
charmed by the softened soughs it receives, and’ the 
coldest or Blernest heart may be touched bv tbe ahi^ 
mated picture which lies spreM oiit beneath aim. 

“ 'Tit etioagh to make 
Tlie tad man. marry, the benevolent one 
Melt into tear*,—w general it the 

The ^Itarello, 'like the Tarantella, is » veiry fa|iguj[iig 
dance, and is performed ip paifs*, Tbmt V * 
string m succession of pairs to any given quni^ei; but 
no one pair has anything tq do with the ptiters. mfioppt 
to take care to preaprvja a proj^y distance, iptimt. wiw 
ga\nb^e8 and violeat dour^^ of the arms dp poit: 
interfere with one anotberi When the pepruriiirB get/ 
warm and animated, apd thisSMmed io happen to aU 
tliat either danced the Saltarsllq or Tarantella, both 
men. and women becoming as wild-as ths'dsneing dci- 
vishes of the East, tyhen Mimukted by m ftkm qf- 
ojnum and by the strains their wild ana fdaoat un¬ 
earthly music—it would be no j^e to cqipe Is contact 
with them, and their heavy cssteBet|b t»air mandnlins 
or tambourmes-' The women o&en mole aim gesticu¬ 
late like Pythonesses fresh frnm the inaddeuir^ udpod. 
Indeed the sedater or hhs penj^mpry the more 


* a llogera‘Indy.a.Pj^* . 

roinptimeiit to ths muiie of nie Tfiuiiella ft Hank 
by arany a«givto lowdipv toeto tdrwttnhM qitd dvr 
ibslof tk Salciw^w'St:''samS, 
wj^y u nob a» |ka -pfll' 
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cMitloua df the Trattmrfal* eho«!M rather pei^rot 
the dance &r apart, in iiin^ paiM; wbi)«|til^ who 
ate particularly disttagttHihid % their eklU, or proud 
of it^ will seldom atjuid pp and be^n until otheva have 
flniahed, loVine a if meet and to hpoe all eyea upon 
themselvea. There is a atOry or meaning in the Sal- 
tarello as well at Ih’lte Iltfantetla and Mepfwrina; 
and, at times, it ia dh A Vito hrpad, eigp«||i^» imd 
nnaophisticHted way, dliw ia altto m pitoiitire 
courtship, variid W'fiifi o«ynti||»oi‘.TWM!i^!^y 
female dancet,%hd auiipated IfAjaion and im¬ 

patience of the-wohet.' i-The fend of'it ia thfe tnah 
drops on his ktihfi la «Sgft of revereofeo ana iUbmimion 
to tl>e fair one^yridfe fehl boats Iter tamhfeUHne or plays 
her castanets in tokfettOf conquest and 

triumph, or aifat’■'yfeofta vlchdx. But the. principal 
object kept in. vieit '^%rfhg the dance toms to be 
which shall hold out %gwt in the hard exei'ciae, and 
wear oUt the partnef. W iBeOi tbdagh they always 
dance in their ahirt-rfeeoea wkhoUt their coat or jacket, 
and often withmt ljieir waistcoat, aresnot pnfreqUfently 
beaten in this cddtfeat by tdb women, whose power of 
endurance and paaSlou for the dance are very often 
astonishingly great, qevec saw dandi^ ah much 
of a passion, except among the NefewlitatiS in their 
Tarantellas, »nd iho Spaniards of the south for their 
Ijpleroa i^nd Fandingos, It was*ver^ common to aee 
a Trastevferina or Cootadina quit the dance, looking as 
if she had been drawri through the waters of (jie Tiber, 
and pale, breathless, and utterly exhausted; |iet, after a 
gulp of iced W’ater or a slice of a water-melon, and a 
very short breathirtg-time, she would rush to the. dance 
again, tvicb the same or with another partner, as soon 
as the first note of the monotonous, but to^hem excit¬ 
ing, air was struck! fend then foot it aud flourish it until 
she was agfein ih R state of •exhaustion, or until the 
wearied man brought the dapee to a premature close 
by dfoppiog on hts knee. In short, those "*women 
danced fes if .for life and death, or as if they Itad beeu 
biti^cn .by that hailo-mfeoia spidm' the Tarantula, rrhosc 
venomous bite, according to some of the Neapolitan 
pMsiintry, is to be cured only by excess of dancing, the 
patient footing U, to the tune of the Zampogiia or 
Italian bagpipe, until he or she bo bereft of reason and 
deprived of use of every sense and limb—or, in 
other wordsi until the bave danced himself ta* 
herself to within an imm of two of death. 

Pinclli in hil dfesigu iiaR Scarcely given the most 
graceful part of the Baltarello. There are ste^is and 
movetneqm in it perhfeps quite as graceful as those 
of to AndalUsifen Bolero. But to Roman women, 
thopfh iGrcotifetitly majestic, and beautiful in other 
rfespeots, Very rarely pdssm the small feet and delicate 
aukiefe'of to Andalusians, Even to Roman ladies— 
the datos fedd damsels of to most feristocraiic stoeJes-r- 
have vnrjf 'geherailf rather large handR and feet a per¬ 
haps, howevc^, they feip only the more classical for this. 
Tlie Sctdpfiitnt’Of Greto.ana aitcieiit Rome do not seem 
to have ^ade'beauty .Of' forih' lie in to tenuity of the 
ankle or feipfellpfesa of to The Venus de Medici 
has cdrtfeinlyA gdo^ iblid fe^le of her owh, and. the foot 
is far irfd^d from heipg m .to afnanesl;. Ilie same 
may be Said of evivy anfeient toeek .statue (tf Venus 
tbal wo lUtVe seen, feXoejM only her little gfeddess'ship 
that Is eternally, or in an the everlastinmeaftof.tharble, 
looking over her right ahmilder in tne ^usep Bor- 
bonieo fet Naples.- ''Bvii ypur sevto'ferhto dnd classi¬ 
cists wiB pot allow t^ Neapdljto Venus tp he perfect, 
oit tohto''j'!feaf of tyb^'anly l^arity« Jh to Rtoan 

Btotueb afid 1mssirrtojpt,,i^B wtoei*^y0Y»ni*al^ 
thick, lags, and. tot .tto pwghVatofe A etototou* 
tto tfHpetod to tu ita 

pgtffeiptton'uaAd to be, and no doubt sVill are, to moo^ 
of October, hnd to Mwte Testaecio, AherA h ioAa, 


baa been held annually for tlme out of mind. To be 
preMut at this iestival in October, and to make a 
901 ^ appearanoe in iti in new or newly laced and gar- 
iiimed clotto, and to enjoy a sumptuous ffRst upon 
wrk fend jng’s fry, then coming icto seawti (to Vtv 
rorludding tiic siting of pigs during to hot sainmer 
months), theTnst!e''arini and^ontadtni wB} half Btm'fe 
themsefto during to pi«MH)g month of S^tember. 
The ehtitoest wrong tot d ^band can offer fe his 
spouse n to refuse or fsit to lake her to this eniat 
ansual festival-'«lt occU|to toit toughts for atlesst 
three ntoto before dfe ociielirS, and for three months 
after it'has passed. Tfai^ date evonfo and occurrences 
frofo it, and Itave traditionary record^ of to happy 
years in which the fosta has been eolmo di mo 

g lemfm, or at the height of Hs sptodour or glory. 

^Sl^. the evening of the appointed day to pcauntry 
begin to sWarm uito the Etetmd City, soma mounted 
by whole familiea iogetlier oo one htwae, some riding 
on dapple donkeys,’ some in to great carri drawn by 
to tali and stately cream-odloured oxen, some in 
bufihlo waggons, and all singing and shouting at to 
tops of their voices, or playing to tambourine or uian- 
dulin, or other simple instrument. Young and old,--- 
the nurslings in their mummy-looking swaddhng- 
dotfaes, aud the grandstre leaning on hu crutch—all 
come, or are brot^bt, if by any possibility they caq he 
brought. Devotion is mingled largely with pleasure. 
Those who come from afar repair on their arrival to 
St. Peter’s, or to some other church or shrine, and say 
many an Ave and Pater Nostar before they go thence. 
It is a touching sight to see these congregated multi¬ 
tudes of country people, and families of three or four 
generations, all kneeling and praying together, with 
streaming eyes and with a fervour that leaves no room 
to doubt jUjte sincerity and earnestness of their devo¬ 
tion. 

, WILLIAM WITH THE LONG BEARD. 

Ths rolls and records of the courts of to king’s jus¬ 
ticiars, deposited in the Treasury of the Exchequer, are 
the earliest judicial recoto exiatiag, and begin In to 
reign of Richard I. They contain some curious intom- 
ation regarding a person whose character has been 
variously depicted by the writers'of English history.— 
Wiliiam Fiu-Osbert, commonly called William Lung* 
beard, or “ with to long beard,” from his havii^ sutfbred 
Lis beard to grow after the Saxon feshinn, either frbm 
having descended footn a Saxon family, or to propitiate 
the mulUtude. Of the older chroniclers, Matthew Parts 
is the most favourable to his character; but Wiliiam wf 
Newbury, Ralph de Dioeto, Hoveden, and Others, 
matize him as a factious demagogue, though all agree 
as to his elc^uenceand t^snl^ and admit the existence 
of evils against which be donfsnded. They have been 
followed by the majority of our historians. Saohard 
sayw—** After several turbulent practices, he Htsed 
such a tuaiidll: about a tax, which he pretended was 
unequally laid, that in St. PaufS churchyard matliy 
were fiain. and the whole •city was in great daiigey/’ 
&C. This ia at least incomplete, for his (jar^ laSto 
some .years, during which he was tlie oitampto Si .to 
poorer eftizena, on Srhom thenf is no doubt to Weight 
of taxation was hud dispreportJonateK ifneti IRegally. 
. 1/ks account given by Hume ts highly tmfilVourablk 
Me Says—The disorders in London, derived item itf 
bad polieei bad risen to a great height' &ar\o§ this* 
reign; and in to year 1196 tore seented to he formed 
so re^lar a duwpiracy among the tomferous malefocw 
tors as threateaed to city With' destruotion. Therq 
was one WiUiate FUx-Dtoffy'' eommonly (Ailed Zoi^ ’ 
ieard, a lawyer, who bad Ffutored himself extrein% 
popular among to bw^ toK hf eitixens, and, by de- 
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fending them on all occasions, had fcqnired the appel¬ 
lation of the advocate or sjkioiiix or the poor. He 
eaerted his authority by injiilp^ <ar inantting the i^e 
substantial citizens, vath whtHB :1ae,lived.in a state ef 
hostility, and whd wwe iijvery moment exposed to the 
most oatrageous vicdencn frpm ,bha and his lioen^ons 
emissaries. Murders srere «aily committed in the 
streets; houses -stewi hnohen open and pillaged in day¬ 
light; and it is pcetepded Miat no less than fifty-two 
tbousand peraons .4ltd entered into 4 n association, by 
which they botuM themedves to bbey .'all the ordesa of 
this dangerims ruffian. Archbishop Hubert, who wsm 
then chief jttstici^i summoned hkn before the council 
to answer for his oanduct; but he came so well atr 
tended, that no one durst accuse hiip or {^ve evidence 
against him; and the primate, finding the impoteneb 
m iaw, contented himself with exacting from the mti- 
xens hostages for Uieir good behaviour. He .kept, 
however, a watchful on Fitz-Osbert; and seizing 
a favoutahle opportunity; attempted to commit him to 
custody; hut the criminal, murdering one of the public 
officers, escaped with his concubine to the church of 
St. Msry-le-Bow, tyhere he defended himself by force 
of arms. He was at last forced fnun hjs retreat, con¬ 
demned, and ea.ecated, amidst the regrets of the popu¬ 
lace, who were so devoted to his memory that they stole 
bis gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the 
cross, and were equally zealous in propagating and 
attesting; reports of the miracles wrought by ijt, But 
though the sectaries of this superstition were punished 
by the justiciary, it received so little encouragement 
from the established clergy, whose property was en¬ 
dangered by such seditious practices, that it suddenly 
sunk and vanished;” 

Lingard is scarcely less severe, though he seems to 
admit aihigher causo for the insu]Tectim|i^n merely 
a desire to plunder, for which an assoeSPn of fifty- 
two thousand persons could hardly have been formed. 
He says—'* To exactions so frequent and so vexatious 
men did not submit without .murmuring; and a fac-« 
tioua demagogue in the ci^ of London improved the 
opptnrtunity to direct the public discontent against 
the higher classes in society.” 

Tlic fairest account is that given in the ‘ Pictorial 
Histoif of England,’ particularly of the origin of 
Longbwd's power Great diraon tents had long 
•prevailed in London, on account of the unequal assess¬ 
ment of the taxes; the poor, it was alleged, were made 
to payout of all proportion with the rich. The people 
found an advocate and champion in William Fitz- 
Osbert, commonly called * Lemgoeard’—a man of great 
sactivity and energy, * somewhat learned and very elo- 
quenv who, in his first proceedings, seems to have 
been perfectly in the right. He went over to thf con¬ 
tinent to lay his complainto before, the king; ana as he 
admitted that the war wnich called for so much money 
was perfectly just, and even necessary; and as he con- 
tendld for'pothing more than that the rich should not 
throw all toe buraeii of the supplit's ^ke poor, 
Richard' received bim without anger, and promised 
that the matter ^ould be {iropedy examined. It a})- 
)>eaT8, however, that imtliing whs done. Lxmgbcard 
then (x.]>. 1196) liad recourse to secret polilicni asso- 
ciations-Hiu cxpedieDb^alnraya ditogerous,. but parti¬ 
cularly so witli an uoenligbteped people. Fifty-two 
tliousand persona are said to have sworn impliciteabQ- 
dience to the-orders of their * advocate,’the ‘ saviour 
of tlie poor,* whose somewhat obscure and mystic^ 
harangues, deliyered wvery day at St, Paul’s Gross, 
filled tob'^althier citizens with alarm.** 

JBut Y'hierry, whose theory ef the contintoed boe^ily 
«f, iHe two races; .the Norman eonquerors and 
iject Saxons, led him to took upon the matter .as m^e 
than a mere toturreciitm of the ever-taxed cafiMW, 


elevates William Fitz-Oshert into a hero, and makes 
him the i^ampion of his race. Hik account is long, 
betas it IS novel.and.ingentouB, qtid as the story is in-: 
terretiiM, we give it at length «• 

^‘Tn the year ll9^ when King Richard was engaged 
in waging wari'^inst the King ,o.f France, and hie 
officers.,were i^iog money ^ the expenses of his 
cai»paigas.fpd toe paynieat of the remainder of his 
iMinsOih, toe cito of Lopdon was oppressed by an e-xtra-^ 
ordftiary capititi^’ iTbis demaqd was made by the 
king’s chahcelTor the. chief municipal officers of 
LoiMon, whp, by a spignlar.association of terms, were 
then, as4iow, ktyled toaybr .and aldermen. These rna- 
mstrates assembled inineir council-hall' or Im-ting (so 
tolled in the Saxop language).all the principal citizens, 
not fdr ahyqmrpbse of taking the contributiop into 
consideration, but i^mpIy to make, the proper charge 
a^inst those liable to.pay the tome. In this assembly, 
of whom the majority were native English, theiAj were 
to he found some men of,Noman, Angevin, or French 
extflftction, wfao,t having arrived |t the lime of the 
Conquest, nad dedicated toemselvcs to commerce or 
occupied themselves in manufectures. Whether on 
account of their foreign origin, or by reason of their 
wealth, the citizens of thafclass formed in Imdon a 
dominant party: they in a measure arbitrarily infiii- 
enced .the delihbratiuns of the guild or council, and 
mostly reduced the English citizens to silence; the 
habit of, being oppressed having rendered the latter 
timid and circumspect- Neverihclcss there existed at 
this time in the class of native English a man of an¬ 
other temperament of character, a genuine Sa.xon pa¬ 
triot, who, that he might not bear any resemblance to 
the sons of foreigners, never shaved his beard. His 
name was Williani, and hq enjoyed considerable repu¬ 
tation in the city, iroin his zeal in defending against 
oppression, by every legal means, all those of his coun- 
t^men who were m any wjy oppressed by injustice, 
^is parents having hy their industry and economy 
realised a competence, he was himself enabled early to 
retire from business, and devoted hjs days to the study 
of jurisprudence. No Norman clerk excelled him in 
the power of pleading in the French language in 
courts of justice; and when he spoke in English his 
eloquence was impressive aiid popular. He employed 
his knowledge of the laws, and iiis talent, for public 
speaking, in defending the pioorer citizens against the 
embarrassments to which legal chicanery often reduced 
them, and against all the vexatioito which they often 
suffered fionq, the rich; the most frequent of which 
was the unequal division of the assessments of taxes. 
For sometimes the mayor and aldermen exempted from 
all contributions those who were most able to pay; aiid 
sometimes they decided that each citizen should nay 
^no and tlie same sum, without regard to the difibr 
ence,^^of fortunes; so that the greatest harden was al¬ 
ways laid upon those wlm hod too least wealth. They 
had often complained of thiB,..and William.had pleaded 
their cause wito more ardour than success.'. Hie efforts 
had gained the love of all the citizens of smcdl and of 
moderate fortune, who surnained him the defender or 
advocate of the poor; while thp Normans ahd those of 
their party named him irdniitoUy the meat with, the heard, 
and accused him of mi^eading toe mulmnde by inspir¬ 
ing them with an inordinate deure qf-liDerty and hap¬ 
piness- . .it. .. . ■ . ’ ' 

*f Xhis rem^rlcahle pcrtonage, who tlius hepame the 
last representative of the hostijie feelings of the two 
races which the Conquest had left and had estahlisbed 
in the Hnd, |ip;^ar^ in tlie .municipal council. a.d. 
1196, fuch as alw^tbefetbf^e proved himself. 

According to toclviolo burgesses of 

London had given ,towr voti:s;,fnr'#urh a distribution 
of .the common assessment as that the amaller portion 
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of the contribution should alone be levied 'on them¬ 
selves, VVilliam Longbeard stood up jmaijpst them, 
alone, or nearly so; but, the dispute gtowing hot, they 
loaded biui with aggravated calumnies, and acOttsed 
him of rebellion and Ifeason to the king. ‘The 
traitors to tlie king,’ replied the Ehglishmahi ' are 
they wlio defraud his ekeheqher exempting them¬ 
selves from paying what they owe hiftn an4 I myself, 
will denounce them to hiln.’' Its actually‘p&«4d fh? 
sea, went to King Richard's catnp,*a|id,.ltpMllng befo^ 
liiin and lifting his right hand. tmkM of him peace and 
protection for the poor people’«w Iidndon. Richard 
rereived the complaint, said tnat'ri^t Bhould'’be done 
niem, but when toe petitioner had departed thought no 
more of the mattery being too much busied in his 
political affairs to go into the detdls of a qtlarrel: 
among simple burgesses. • • ' , ' I 

“ Bi^ the barons and Norman prelates who filled the 
high stations in the courts of chance^ and exchequer ^ 
did intervene with their authority: and they, by a na¬ 
tional and aristocratic iristinct, strentiotlsty took |tert 
against ilie pouraild their advocate. ' Hubert Gaultier, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and grand justiciary of 
England, was irritated at a Saxon’s having dared to go 
to the king and complain of men of Norman race; 
wbeioforc, to Jirpvcjpt the recurrence fit such a scan¬ 
dal, be forb' de by an ordinance that any commoner of 
Loudon should quit the town, on pain of imprisonment 
as a traitor to tlie king and the kingdonu Some 
tradesmen who, notwithstanding the grand jtnticiary’s 
prohibition, went to the fair of Stamford, were arrested 
and dragged to yirison. These arbitrary acts caused a 
great lermeut in tlie city ; and the poorest of the citi- 
xi-iis, from an instinct natural vO men in»aU times, 
formed an association for their mutual defence. Wil¬ 
liam Longbeard became the soul and leader of this 
secret society, into which, say several historians of the 
tiuH', upwards of fifty thousand persons entered. Such 
arms were cullocted as the burge-sses, who indeed par<« 
took in some measure of the condition of serfs, could 
in the middle ages procure; such as staves shod with 
iron, hatchets, and iron crow-bars, to attack, in case 
of a conflict, the fortified houses of tlie Notmans. 

“ Incited thereto by the natural desire of commu¬ 
nicating tlieir mutual sentiments and of encouraging 
each otiier, the poorer population of London assembled 
several times and held their meetings or clubs in the 
open air in the markets %hd public places. In these 
ttimuUuous assemblies William made speeches and 
received applauses, by which perhaps hewas tetd much 
intoxicated; and which made him neglect the moment 
for acting, and of striking a blow to the advaht^e of 
those whom he was desirous of rendering formidable 
to their oppressors. A fragment of one of his harangues 
is given by a contemporary chronlcier, who assures u« 
that be had it from the mou^ of a person who waapre- 
seiit. This speech, although ita object was quite politi¬ 
cal, was delivered, like the sermons of Uie prmnt day, 
from a tdxt of .Scripture; which was, *'You shall draw 
vyater with joy from the fountain of the Saviour.' 
William, applying these words to himself, said. * I am 
the saviouf of the poor: do you, ye poor, who have felt 
how heavy is the hand pf Uie Hmi, now draw from my 
fountain the Water of knowledge and Mlva^on; and 
draw it with’’joy, for the time of ybdryhiltatjon is at 
hand. I will divide the waters fropd the Waters; that 
is, the men from the men. ' 1 willeoparide tie people 
who are humble and fliithful friiiri the peof^e wbo are 
proud and pcrfidloiis : I win diyidd ihe^ elect the. 
reprobate, as the Ifglit from the dayrilnewa? < Under 
thc^ vague and mystical aKjjreanonB the imtgjitiations 
of hisabditors doubtlesseuppbsed fedingO wtfl’wwlM!*, 
more precise in tbejr nature: but the popular ‘imtiin;«> 
riasiii' shovdd have been prontptly taken advantage of^' 


whereas the advocate of the pior allowed h» move¬ 
ments to be anticipated W the high Norman function¬ 
aries. Who, assembling^n parliament at London the 
bisht^s, earb, and barons of the neighbouring pro* 
yinces. cited the popular orator to appear before that 
a8$embly. William attended the summons, escorted 
by a great multitude, who followed him shouting his 

K itses, and calling Mm saviour and king of the poori 
is urie^ivoca] sign of his immense nopulari^r 
intimidated the barons of the parliament. Tliey made 
u8€#of some finesse and adjourned the accusation to 
their next sitting, which however was not held; and 
from t^t time they endeavoured on their side to work 
upon toe minds of the people by artful emissaries. 
False promises and false alarms, advisedly made and 
excited by turns, allayed the excitement of die popu¬ 
lace and discouraged the panisans of an insurrection. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the other justices 
themselves convoked several meetings of the lower 
tradesmen of London; and, speaking to them now of 
the necessity of the preservation of order and peace, 
and next of the king’s power to crush the seditious, 
they succeeded in sowing doubts and hesitation among 
tile associated citixenS. Seizing this moment of weak* 
ne!» and incertitude, which has ever been fatal to 

S ular parties, they required as hostages fur the 
Uc tranquillity the (hiiuren of a great many families 
of the middling and lower classes. The ciUzens hod 
not sufficient resolution to resist this demand ; and the 
cause of power was gained from the> instant that the 
hostages were led out of London and imptisuned in 
different fortresses.” The historian of the Nonnaa 
conquest then proceeds to relate, wiib great spirit, the 
fall of Longbeard; but this part ot*the narrative does 
not matcriafly differ from that generrily received. 

But it iU|irars very sufficiently from the rolls and 
records of lffi courts of the king’s justiciars, that Fitz- 
Osbert's patriotic zeal was a new-born one, and,arose, as 
in many oilier cases, from his having been anumuccesS- 
ful litigant. ‘‘^It appeal's, then (we quote from Pal- 
grave's wfH'k, publistied by authority), by the entries 
upon the roll, that on the morrow of St. Edmund 
(ill the sixth year of Richard L, 21 November, 
William Fitz-Osbert preferred bis appeal 
before the justices at Westminster against Richard 
Fitz-Osbei't, his brother. Speaking as a witness—for 
every appellant supported bis complaint by his own* 

S tive testimony—ne affirmed that a meeting was 
in ‘ the stone-house ’ of the said Richard, when a 
discussion arose concerning the aids granted to the 
king for his ransom, Richard FiU-Osbert exclaimed, 

‘ In recompense for the money taken from me . by thi^ 
chancellor within the Tower of Londom 1 would lay 
out f^y marks to purchase a chain in which the king 
and ms chancellor might be hanged.’ [The roll is 
somewhat imperfect, but eflough remains to ensure tlie 
correctness of this paraphrase.] There were others 

{ iresent who^hoard this speech, .Iordan the Tannet and 
lobert BraiwL without doubt the two true men no¬ 
ticed, but not named, by Ralph de Diceto, whose brief 
account of the transaction agrees, so far as it eXtonds, 
with the record. And they also vied with Richard 
Fitz-Osbert in his disloyalty. ‘Would tiiai the king 
might allVaya remain where he now quoth Jordan. 
In this wish Rotert Brand cordifUly ^reed. And, 
i^otbe wliat will,’ they all exclaimed, ’in London wc 
never will have any Other king except bur mayor,’ 
Henry Fitz-Ailwin, of London Storte,” ' 

The brother, Ihfrefiwe, .appeara^to l»ve been tlic 
original patriot; and it js also stated that to him 
WUliam uad been indebted during a great t>art of his 
life fou his mamteaance aiM edttoiitian. Toe appeal 
came on. ‘*The. apixdleee« In due form, deniea the 
whole accusatjon, * de-veriao mverbum,’ and demanded 
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tbe FraitcAue of Lon^, tfr tbo right poiseMed by the 
citizen* Of defending thetnaek^ fay eempurgatioa, fcC> 
cording to the old Sakon lawan theit aneeitort. Upon 
this pie* a day ^e given to them, on Sunday, iiwt 
after the feast e&St. Katherine, ih tiuee nreidciH aMto 
the mean«iihdO tiiey orere finding plolloal^ 

tiieir ahpOarancO, afeOnget whoto, Ktahty a* %o early 
invmorhM Of the mnet vfe recc^ln hiany aneit- 
known ihime* of «d^ns and civic femitie*, .Tfae 
cause of the was therefore defended; fay the 

insgnates, to wWm WUIiam with the'Long heard %iut 
so ^pdleSi * t 

“ On Sttimay nhat before Ohrlstmat [a lie*, 
a fnrther day tvas given to William Fiti-Osoect and 
the cltfeena of Londop eoheerning tife allowance ol 
their fraifehiiMi lit reopect of the afamndi to wit, oh the 
ofttitfe* of St HiUiy, at WcaimiiiS^, ffp further 
inferinatibn can % derived from jl^tiiidnd add iib* 
perfect record. .', . The aectiin^M was felljiMfifod 
up in due forth of Jah before fhh |w|i0ii* gt Weet~ 
minster, snd without ahjr reference to thO'^ii^.** He 
was, however, defeated, and hiS defeat dn f c^rge 
shows to some eiteot the impartisHW Of th# oOurtB. 
After this defeat lie faeoapib the wtrtOtj and j&r the 
remainder of his story the records, farhiah pd ^i||^|nd 
we must take thfe accounts of thO thtorianlv "” 

The Krdeiifiiu^A^ is,.s>ais retpeoted by the AfridSut tbsn 
try wiy ottwr pecpl?. Efeli if the iwii bis forty years eld, be fell 
dma •««){.« b^leli from tfae uptmiOl govemnfct. 

If a ydaiiM Oian foSs in lOirfe ha in rl>a flrWpla!e% eoiisalt* fait, 
fsthar. The Istfei 'lrnj^^.Ipr(lpu*itiOus to Uw dunsel’s folbea 
who. if Wi d.a«#tnK sarsefe tlw match, .anrtWBWW the termt of 
pofidiaK. The prieS^jKiei.iu diferent pladesi AiOi b often itw 
fliieoceil by ether ebeiimiittu)^, such M fee raspectsbility aud, 
ppwB if 'fee ftmtlf, afad. fea Wnity snd Jbehaviwai fe* ©irl. 

herejj^idbed ai»«K«n feadfPbea the gp 
u fiw weioea yeais.ofiige, in which caee fee remains,.liife' 
her womstibiM^ai'id then ^oei fo fee bouK cf b«r 

hridegrtiofe.. MesiifeneWfemiiy receive fee etipukiwd pHcr^ 
and MW reqlOiMuS ffeoH .gb#l he)aviw^^ Should fee prore 
faithlesB and ruA away, 4tt pdi^n*eH»ouey ihu»t be refunded 
by tier frieiidS, ifee, in fecit tuna have a cluiA npon the family 
of hifn Who H^ueto fe bathcaO If prompt satisfaetiou he 
net made (lidi^b, however,' a'gnuiidy 'dw caw), there will he 
a' big m|svei^' mid a waefa heairieir jcxpenw fur damage* and 
costa If, after fee eomnieneciiteP iif married life, the hiuband 
.is diiplfsiisd wife hie wi&'l conduit, he cyimuliuus fe bet father, 
who.eirher tafcee fafe diaelc, and |r^yf.,the dowry, or more <V«- 
(luently advises that ehe be Aqg^.. Id fee latter alternative 
■he i* toed, (jtsiy^s’aod severely Mat«n,A mode of cinfegal di*> 
ciplin* Ksife efeerafly prodnoee fee delirsd effect. Ktould fee 
with be sfafeSbwd of iDfldclity, fee buibatid may charge b%r with 
''if, and jdMmd.iHwt she drnds^^ poiioaDiii concoetoon of sawy- 
woofe wUefa need ei tbs tmt of ^wU hr iniKicence, in ail case* 
which ttre eoiMidned too uiiceitam for human judgmttjd. . it 
lier sfetoBch itself from the flual dimighl. 1^ vomiwK, fee 
is declansd IbBocenti fesd if \f3(fu batfe fay her fmaily without 
leparment wT thejdnweth On fee ofeec'liand, fee 'puisou begin 
to touc#efef|fe fee it feoDCHsitoed f^ty, au eefefe j| mministered 
in fee fern oiTcemfeoa MS^ and W buehaul fa«y, M hii option, 
etiber tetm iMwfaaiaiSec enttwffev noeeand esrsJ^^otimdl ^ an 
A/»‘s6s»''.CfwsA' , ‘ ' 

-AfeS SUM>pe%i Ame> 


Jffap&t iff 

rieaeitife feedfehoveryof fee 

in the Aninemth century, awd mrvlermg fe' loige fe the vast 
fhiesu of fee New Worlfemid Jwd^ on wild.&Hith4iave n>> 
snmed fee maimer if erfetenigl piTtfe. belonged to ^ evifura^ 
stock. Their appifeaaoe ns^nly ^mbfes tlurt of fee wild fawr. 
Ifaeir ears have become erect; their bfedsam Isrm, snd fee 
forohsafe vaulted at'fee luipet pestt ilrfb bdiodt w lost fee 
variety found in fee dhiMidc' ureecl. The Cwd nD|ii df fee ' 
Ameisean fonM ^ nblfotonliy This hdg Whldb fifeahii* 

the fa'nfe feosintodna ^ PKofetei waw b Wriktog rHwmfhlsDce te, 
the wad hewr of Rtsekid is cevfosd wife sfeljiA fey, 

ipen •ossfoi'W !^p, btnealk whiife fo j^nd, hi eesM tedfa 
vUsHdA b *{K!idy offawil. * noa ktmmre celd and Meet of 


neurubment^ fee bog of feat revolt it of small and stnnttd 
dgure, Imtotne warm ^rtsof America the swhie are not nub 
forptly. black, as above, described, but red, like tlie young peoari. 

J|eteaxa and bfeer places there ore some bhich are npt ^n.. 
t^^ylbuck, hut h^ye a white baitd under fee jheliy reaching up 
io Jm hack: they are termed cinchadot. The lestomtion of the' 
C^i^iiei cha»mte^ - of fee w>ld boqf in i race descended fVom 
«wme wfeoves all reason for doubt, if any had- 
at to tfae identity of the etock; and we may 
•alef^ydTOliid td oompjue the {diyiicol chaiacteis of these races 
fei vSfMfotwhioh hev* arisen in one species. 1'he rettoraliou of 
one uOtfoifo black «OhmV,«nd a change of thin spane hair and 
bristfos jfhr''a thick fot coveraw of wool, are facts that must be 
notreeii ifeservititoin: ft- |a. Boulin. The difference iu tlie 
fespyof^^fed bead betwyA) the wild Mid domestic hog of Ame= 
rlwIf^My pmarli^ahJcv ISlumenhach long ago pointed out the 
bMWeen the cranium of our swine and,;that of 
W'Tf^b>steS|iid fao^. He remarked tliat this difference is 
squid to,feat Which has been observed between the skull 
oftfas negro lia.a w European.—Prifofjanf on Man. *■ 

.dfefanfeui (jPtMWTbe Armenians snake use of a bread 
wbhfe, wfa^sigits ^ood qualities iu other resjrjecti, 
Wanto'tlw'.'ffsfa<fa|^ kfa« jfehetrnigth requisite for the Kuiopcau 
pi^tp ai^. The lotJt, as they call it, is a thin coke, 

au ell long,'ball ati cH .wide, and about os thick as tlie blade of 
a kiiifo, rmfod ouMtf'WeiAly fermented dough being spread on 
a leathern bnfeloi^St ia.pres3ed against fet inside of fee heated 
ovcp, to Afalch it g^etes; in tWu or three minutes it is baked 
tbniiigh, and iienristid there burnt a lit.lle; it is then 'tom off to 
makii waj^'for actofeer. The oven use'l for baking this bread is 
Of a pscblkir kind k* ait in the chamber nr iwrcli of the dwell* 
itig, wide at tbs ifettm, narrow above, well coated with fine 

i ilaAor, dnd heafa^ w’ifb wood; such js fee oreu, which has at 
east this advstm^, that, it takes up no room, being covered 
enter Wheq.]|h^ in pie. This lofe is fee bread uuiveri^ly used 
among AmenianectMid it serves for many mrposcs which 
Usew.hece bo .one would.'expect foom bread; for example, at 
meal* fee bfele is covered witli.it, apd every one {MStaking has a 
'whole losh set before him as a.nM'din, wife which; jneparatory 
to hi* eating it, he can wipe hb^'Wqfe. When sour feilk is 
fart Of tlm least, a piece of losh is btodec off, 'and folded up so 
as to molfo a spoon; it i* feen.dti^d into fee howl, ana so 
milk and losh are swallowed fogefesr. Rliv and preserved roots 
end stalks of edfele plants, which Ore idn^s to be found on the 
tables of the Annenians, are wstqjped top in. A ipece of losh, a bit 
of ttsh and meat added thereto, M)4 feO'whole collection, in all 
its length and breadth, dispatched gt<|gi,cc. This is national and 
modish^ and not by any means so bed *•'many would supiime. 
—PamfeJownieg to Atatff^: ■' 

Cigof^ ^an^fbctorie$ at, Afe>iifei.<^-Tiiet« am two of these 
estabiidfe^ts, One situated in the limoudo quarter, and the 
other Jh fee great square or Fodtto. Id few former there are two 
buildiugS of two (lories fai^ besidttr fasyer4 etorehoiises, en- 
(dosed by a wall, wife two large gateways at which sentinels are 
sdwoys ^twl. The prhtcipol wcwkfeop is iu fee second story, 
wbipn IS diiddsd into nx apMfetents, in which eight tbou* 
<&a idinales are •hipldyed. nfeu^out the whole Mtteiit, 
tablel*'ili!e erectod, abm fixtetA Indbeirhigh, ten foet lopg, and 
three font yidb, at tatfe of a%ieh.lfteen women ato seated, hav¬ 
ing soulU mles yrjhha^ beffoto feem. The tafalfe are set eross- 
wke foofe w klrAlik hfeiittg a Wfssee iu the middle of fee feom* 
,fVee. ^e lafewr isf w/foefoto produce* abont two hundred 
cigars a d»y; and feff fefefeibg hours are fiom 6 4.M.^tiUff f.m., 
wife are^ of two hotwt, foom ll ’to 1 o’clock. 'The whole 
estabnfemdnt i* kept vttry.paat arid oleati; and ereryfeiug ap¬ 
pear* to he.eanied on in tM mefe' systomallo and workmanlike 
manimr. Ahsphg'*infe:tofefeet* a* Msfaeeufopnd necessary to 
inititate a|pi|ilfe ton 9^r leavliig fee ttstkblisnmeut, to prevent 
>mfaexfeSm*toki ,Mt4^ |yk.l( fe|P^ly^^ feto* to di^,, without 
dialfeic^Dorstx. .‘'fti iA '^afegeyfimt fe witness fee ingmsnd 
edrais (ff feeto lfeM^.iffPitw^lim Dto^ fee world cannot 
wshiewlim -exl^t iw n^g* A dfamfwr of ugly Women. Tlieir age* 
vary from. The *nb p^d them for ira^ 

li very trifling.. llA liii lw lii wfettfedt of aeiwoiw empioyidfe 9ie 
tossmifaetesdn ia sfaMAfeftNto feaaaaml t this imfeude* ^nSfien, 
defes.overseen, fomwr H^SMea'a iMirrit/ivf iftke IhmeitSktgf 
Saphrifg 




This great poet of the paiutera has given the subject 
of the design which heads this paper: , • 

“ Then came the Antumn all in yellow olad, t.- 
As though he joyed iti his phuiteoiM «tur«v 
Laden with froit* that made him laugl^' full glad 
That he bad baiiiah'cl hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pmched sore : 
tJ|ion bis bead a wreath, that was emoll'd 
With ears of coni of every sort, be bore; 

And in his hand a sicick) he did bold, 

To reap the ripened fruit* the wbioh the earth bad void." 

I^IKSBB. 

One who had a rare talent for imitation,has caught the 
quaint phraseology of the elder poets, with something 
like accuracybut the modern antique is palpable; 

“ When Autumn, bleak, and sun-bu^ do appear, 

With hia gdd hand giltiup die filing leaf. 

Bringing up Winter to .fuliil the year, 

Bearing upon hia book the lined shei^; 

Wlien all the hills with woody seed ia white. 

When levying fires, and lemM, do meet from &c tb* light: 


W^en the fair apple, rudde as even sky. 

Do bend tiie tree aufp the ffucAe ground, 

When juicy p^ra, add Iterries of black dye. 

Do dance in air and call the eyae around; • 

Then, be the even fiiul, or even fair, 

Methinks my ibarte’a joy ia stained wifii some care-” 

CuATTaKroir, 

Rich and gulden as the fruits of Autumn are the fol* 
lowing stanzas of one of tlte true poets of times not 
long past f • 

“ &u 80 n of mist* and melloir fruitfulness! 

• Cloae bosom-friend of the maturing «un; 

Conspiring with him how to tiles* 

With fruit the vines that round tlie tliatoh-eavM run ; 

To bend with applh* tb* mois’d oottue^ree*. 

And fill all fruit with ripenes* to the ooie; 

To awell the gourd, and plumpdbe haael shells 
AVith a sweet kernel; to Mfe budding more. 

And stHl mote, It^ flowtis finr the bee*, 

. Un*il they think waim.daya. will never os^, 

^ For summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

•Mn 
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Who hath not aeen thee oft. amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granaty<floor, 

'(‘ly hair soft lifted by the witmowiug wind; 

Or on a liiiir-redp'd furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, wliile thy hook 
Sjiares the next swath and all its twined fiowers; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady tby laden head across a brook; 

Or tiy a cider>press, with patient look, 

Tlrou watchest the last ouzings, hgurs by hours. ^ 

Where are the songs of Sjtring^ Ay, where are lliey ? 

Think not of them, tiioii hast lliy miuic, too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch tlic stuhble-pUins witii rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnate mouru 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the liglit wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from billy bourn; 
riedge-criel-.ets sing; and now with trehlc soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.” 

KnATk. 

After this heaiiUftjl imagery, the blank verse oF 
anotlier poet of the same period sounds somewhat 
prosaicbut it has its i-harriia: 

“ Nay, William, nay, not so ! the cliangeful year 
In all its due successions to my sight 
Presents but varied l>eauties. transient all, 

AH in their season good. These fading leaves. 

That with tlicir rich variety of hues 

Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 

So beautiful, liiy-ou awake the lliougbt 

Of winter,—cold, drear winter, when tliese trees 

Kacli like a fleshlens skeleton shall stretch 

Its l>are brown bouglis; wlien not a dower shall spread 

Its colours to the day, ami not a bird 

Carol its joyaunce,—but all nature wear 

One sulle.n aspect, bleak and desolate, < 

To eye, car, fwliog, comfortless alike. 

To me their many-coloured beauties speak 
Of times of men'imeiit and festival. 

The year's best holiday: 1 call to mind 
The schoo1-lK>y days, when in the falling leaves 
I saw with eager hojie the pleasant sign 
or coming Christmas; wlien at morn 1 took 
■■ My wooden kalendar, and counting up 

Once mure its ufVen-told account, smooth'd off 
Kadi day with more duliglit the daily notch, 
n'o you the beauties of the autumnal year 
Make mournful emblems, and you tiiiiik of man 
„ __ Doom’d to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broken, 

Dcnding beneath the linrtlien of his years, 

Senso-didl'd and fretful, 'full of aches and jiaiiis,' 

Yet clinging still to life. To tne they show 
Tlic calm decay of nati^te, when liie mind 
Uefains its strength, and in Fhe languid eye 
lleligion’s holy ho{>e kindles a joy 
'fliiit makes old age hwk lovely. -Ml to ymn 
Is dark and cheerless; you in this fair world 
Sec some destroying principle abroad, 

Air, earth, and water, full of living things, 

Koch on the otlier preying; and the ways 
Of man, a strange perplexing labyrinth. 

Where crimes and miBe,{Ies, eacti producing cacb^ 

Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 

That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend,. 

That thy isuth were as mine! thal thou coul^l see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 
Working iu own destruction; couldst behold 
The {.trifos and troirbles of this troubled world 
With the otroug eye that secs the promised day 
I}awn thrmigh this night of tempest! All things then 
Would minister to joy; then should thine heart 
He lioal'd and Itormunieed, and thou wouldst feel 
Clod alwsjr;,«verywheie, ud all iu oH.” 


Sholloy, the great roaster of harmony, has one of his 
finest lynfcs for Autumn; ^ 

« The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 

The bare boughs are sigbingystbe pale flowers are dying. 

And the year 

On the earfli her death-bed, in ^ shroud of leaves dead, 

Is lying. 

Come, months, come away, 

From Novemljer to May, 

In your saddest array; 

Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

• The chill rain is falling, the nigh- worm Is crawling, 

The riven are swelling, the thunder is knelling 

For the year; '* 

The blithe swaHows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling; 

Come, mdnths, come away; 

Put on white, black, and grey, 

J.*t^our light sisters play— , 

Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 

And make ber grave green with tear on tear.” 

SlIF.liKV. 

Who has not felt that Autumn is ^ mournful typt“ of 
human life? Wno over e.^pressed the Fediug more 
tenderly than Shakspere? 

“ Tlflit time of year Ibou maye.st in me Indiold 
WHtu yellow leavei, or none, or few, do hang 
TJ[Hin those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Hare ruin’d choirs, where lale the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou sec’st the twilight of sucli dav 
As after sunset fadetli in the west. 

Which by and by black niglitdotb lake away. 

Death’s second self, that seals np all in rest. 

Tn me thou seest the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youdi doth lie, 

As the death-lied whereon it must expire, 

^ Consum’d with tiial. winch it was nourish'd by. 

This thou perceiv’st, wiiicli makes (by love noire strong. 
To love that well wliich thou must leave ere long.” 

SuAKSrERI!. 

The Ayrshire ploughman paints the season with his 
own transparent colours: 

“ ’Twas when the slacks get on their winter hap, 

And lhack and lajie secure the toil-won caji; 

Potatoc bings are snugged up froe skaith 
O' coming winter's biting, frosty breath ; 

The becs,,gejoicitig o'er their summer tolls, 

Uniiumber'd buds an’ flow’rs’ delicious sfxjils, 

Seal'd up with frugal care in massive rvaxen piles. 

Are doom’d by man, that tyrant o’er the weak, 

'J'he death o' devils, smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek: 

The thund’riiig guns are beard on ev’ry side, 
c 'fhe wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide; 

•The feather’d field mates, bound by nature’s tie, 

Sires, pfiutbers, children, in one carnage lin: 

(What warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds. 

And execrates man's savage, ruthless dreils!) 

Nae mair the llow’r in field or meadow springs; 

Kae mair the grove willi airy concert rings, 

Fxcept tierhaps the robin’s whislliiig glee, 

Proud o’ the height o’ some bit balf-Iaiig tree: 

'I’lie hoary morns precede the sunny days, 

Mild, calm, serene, wide spreads the noontide blaze, 
IVhilc^tbick llie gussaniour waves wiuitun in the rays.” 

liiniNs. 

Coleridge looks upon the folds with the unerring eye 
of the poet-naturalist: 

“ The tedded hay, tlie first fruits of the soil, 

The ledtled hay and curii-abeavcs in one field. 

Show summer gone, ere come. The fox-glove tall 
Sheds its loose purple bells, or in the gust, 

Or when it bends beneath the up-springing lark. 

Or mountain-finch alighting. And the rose 


SooxiiaT. 
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(In vain the darling'of eucccssfal love) • 

Stands like some hoasted beauty of past years, 

The thorns reinnyiiiig, and the Bowers all gont. 

Nor can IKIind, amid my lonely walk 
lly rivulet, or stiring, eg wet roadside, 

That bliiifand bright-eyed floweret of<l>e brook, 

Hope's gentle gem, the sweet Forget-ma-not!” 

* COLERIDQE. 

One of our own day not less poetically and truly 
describes the Autumn flower-garden: 

“ A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 

For at eventide, listening earnestly. 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh • 

, In the walks; 

Earthward he bowetlt the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers. ’ * 

• Heavily hangs the broad snn^pwer 

Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs Jjie tigcr-lil^. • 

The air is «lamp, and hush'd, and close. 

As a sick man's room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death; 

My verj lieart faints and rny whole soul grieves 
At die moist |ich smell of the fitting leaves,,; 

And the breath 

C)f the fading edges of box liencatb. 

And tlie year's last ruse. • 

Heavily bangs ibe broad sunflower ^ 

Over its grave i’ tlie eaitli so chilly; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhoek. 

Heavily liauga the tiger-lily.” 

Tennviion. 

- —. • 

Fri^nrH DLvrases .— There arc few subjects attended with 
more (lillirulty tiian the detection of I’eigrioil diseases, esiiccially 
when liiey are the result, of a system wliie.h perniils of a constant 
relinemeiit of the deceit by fraclic'. This has been esjiccially 
the ease in France, where the object bus been to e.scape ttio am- 
seription. Foiler£ has observed, “ that it was brouglif. to such a ' 
perlectioii as to rcmlcr it asdilHcult In detect a feigned disease as 
to cure a real one.” The motives which usually lead to this 
pracliec aie--!, a release from obligation. This is freipieiilly 
file ease in the army and navy, where the men will pretend to 
be ill to esea})e duly or to gain tlieir discharge. In this form it 
hiis got the name of MuUngering. Beggars, too, often feign ill¬ 
ness when they are offered work', preferring the easy task of soli¬ 
citing charity to the lalxiur of an occupation- 2, Ibe hojrw of 
gain. This motive comes into opration where the object is to 
obtain relief from the parish, to impose upon the benevolence of 
private prsoiis, to procure the allowances flf benelit-soeieties, 
clubs, &c., to get admitted into an hospital, or to obtain com- 
pciisaliiin for some pretended injury. 3, to procure release from 
confinement or an exemption from punishment. This inolire is 
a source of deceit with boys and girls at school, jiersiins coro- 
luitted to prison, &c. To these may be added the love of exjit- 
iiig the symjiatliy or gaining f'ne attention of others, where no 
hope or need of gain exists. This motive acts in all classes of 
society, and leads individiinls of otheiwise the highest moral 
character to imitate all forms of disease. It is observed most 
frequently in young and unmarried females, and i.s fr^uciilly 
carried to the extent of feigning diseases for which capital oiic- 
ralions are required; and instances are not wanting wliero sur¬ 
geons (not raiicii, however, to their credit) liave removed logs, 
lireahts, and arms at the solicitation of such patients. Tbere is 
no natural limit to diseases which may be feigned; bat some 
lieiiig much more easily imitated Oian others, and less easily de¬ 
tected, are most fretpiently assumed. Feigncd^iseiises may lie, 
divided into, I, those which are obvious to the sriises; 2, those 
depiidiiig niHin the description of the imjiostoT; and, 3, those of 
a complicated nature, presenting symptoms of hvith kinds. 
Amongst diseases obvious to the senses are an increased or dimi- 
iiislied sire of parts, wounds, malformations, ulcers, dischar^^s, 
spasmodic and paralytic affections. A favourite mode of in- 
cieasing the size of parts, and producing tumors, is by injecting 
air licneath the cellular membrane. Swellings also of the joints, 
so as to resemble white swellings, are produced by the applica¬ 


tion of various acrid phints, as the ranunculus acris and soele- 
rafus to the part. Polypi, hydatids, malignant tumors, and 
bicmorrlioids, are imitated by afiixiTig in some manner the intes¬ 
tines and otlier viscera of auintals to the parts of the body in 
which these diseases occur. Oaneer bus been imitated ktf a cow's 
spleen, and by a sponge moisietied with milk'iixed under the arm- 
int. The various malformnlions of the Iwdy are feigned by ob¬ 
stinate and Jong-continued flexion of the |iart, aided by inaction 
and the use of tight bandages. Sometimes these contractions are 
accompanied by a wound, in order to prove that they have been 
efl'ected by a bum. Woiimls and sores are produced in a variety 
of vwys. Wounds, when self-inflicted, will always be in posilious 
where persons can gel at (lie sjiot where they exist, with their 
own bauds. Acconijiliees are, however, sometimes engaged even 
in this. Ulcers are among the most common of feigned diseases. 
They are produced by rcfl-hot iron, by cau.stics, as corrosive 
acids and alkalis, and the juices of various plants, as of the ra¬ 
nunculus acris and seclerntus,the spniige-laurel, the eiiphorbium, 
arum maculatum, and juniper. Where persons are 8us|)ected 
of keeping up ulcers in their legs by irritants, the placing their 
legs in a box and locking them uji will allow the tilcers to 
lie,il. The various forms of cutaneous disease are produced by 
the appliratiun of irritants to the skin, as jionndcd garlic, 
enphorbiiira, contbariiles, gunpowder, nitric and, bay salt, &c. 
The disculoraliiin of jaundice is iniltateil by various dyes, os 
well as (he appearanre of bruise.s. Ophthalmia is a disease 
often feigned, and is commonly produced by the application of 
irritants, ns snufl', pep|icr, tobacco, blue vitriol, salt, alum, he. 
The progress of the inflammation in these coses is nsu.ally more 
rapid lliaii in the idiopathic form. It is mratly also confined to 
one eye, for obvious reasons; and when occurring in the army it 
may be 8ns[K>cted, if epidemic, when it only comes on in privates 
and iioii-couimissnincd officers. Diseased discharges are often 
simulated. I'omiting is effected by pressing on the pit of the 
stomach, by swallowing air, by strong and sudden action of the 
abdoniiiiiil muscles, by tickling the fauces, and the use of 
emetics. Diarrlupa and dysentery ar«wproduced by taking 
drastic purgatives. Spitting of blood is a favourite assumed dis¬ 
ease. It is simulated by placing a sponge in the moutli filled 
witli bullock's blood, by cutting the mouth and gums, and by 
sucking blood from other jiarts of the liody. A vomiting of 
urine and fitices has taken place hy the stealthy introdneliun of 
, the contents of the bladder and rectum into the stomach.—The 
spasmodic diseases to which the system is subject have been 
iinit.ited with great success, and none more so tiion epile|isy. It 
has for its jieciiliar recommendation, that the person who is sub¬ 
ject to if may lie well at intervals and assume the attacks when 
it licst suits iiim. The best criterion of imposition is the want of 
tlie total inseiisihility which characterises llie true fils. In the 
feigned disease the a|iplicatiun of stimulants will seldom fail In 
elicit indications of sensibility. Hartshorn or burning sulphur, 
may he introduced under the nose ; alcohol and turpentine may 
be dropped into the eye, and mustard or common salt placed 
ill the mouth. Pricking the skin witli sharii-pointetl instruments 
has also been recoTiimciided. This however is fretjiiciitly resisted. 
Dr. (iiiy recaiumeiiils “ flecking ' the feet with a wet towel. He 
says he has by this me;wis aroused a patient from a mesms... 
slumlHT when all other mechanical stinmiaiits and cold affusions 
had failed. Convulsions are often imitated; but where they are 
fictitious they cannot be sustained for any length of time with¬ 
out great exhaustion. tSioreef is also often imitated. Electricity 
and cold affusions are the best remeilics for this disease, and Me 
likely to bg effectual in the case of imjioslures. Hirsteriii, 
(xitalepsy, tetojius, hydrophobia, sonic forms of tonic spustn, 
sliunmeriiig, strabismus, and difficulty of swallowing, are other 
diseases of tite uen'ons system which are ofteti imitated. Paralytic 
affections are also frequently simulated. The treatment resorted 
to for the cure of these diseases, when natural, would be found a 
trying ordeal for most impostures. Cases however ate related in 
which impostors hove resisted th^nost active treatment; and n 
case of simulated lethargy is on record, in whicli an individual 
rei^sfed with only a single groan the ojieralion of trephining.— 
Deafness is often assumed, but it may lie detected by unex¬ 
pectedly or sharply calling out (he name of the individual, by 
calling him by name when asleep, or letting a piece of money 
(all close to him. Dumbness has been successfully feigned, 
and cases are recorded which resisted every attempt at discovery. 
It may be frequently detected by giving the person a sudden 
and unexpected knock, or a prick with a pin .—Abridged from 
Pemy Cydqxtdia, 
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DORCHESTER CHURCH. 

WflEKT men travell^'I by crtaches in England, such of 
them as passed between Oxford and London by the 
Henley road, would most likely stay to clianse horses 
at a little plain town about nine miles from the learned 
city. Then it was a place <if small note, and the busi¬ 
ness transacted in it depended a good deal upon its 
situation in a main»line of tralBc. Tliat source of profit 
is lust now, and the little town is quieter than ever; 
its shops duller, its inhabitants idler. The inns 
that looked stt flourishing once are now decayed or 
deeayitip. Its oecupation is gone. A stray rambler 
would stroll listlessly through it, with the kind of 
regret that is alw’sys excited by looking on an evil that 
cannot be remedied. If, however, when be reiiched 
the bridge at the end of the street be turned aside to 
look at the church, he would feel that in the story of 
the town, insignificant as it bad appeared to him, there 
must be something interesting. Beautiful as the 
village churches in the western <!ounties often are, this 
one is so striking from its size and general appearance, 
being SO disproportinned to the }ilace to which it 
belongs, that howevei apathetic otir rambler miglit 
be he could scarcely fail to enqttire about it. 

Dorchester was a place of importanoe in the earliest 
periods of English history. By the Britons it was 
called Cair Dattri; that is, according to Leland, the 
City on the Water; its site being near the .iunctimi of 
the Thame with the Isis. It was a station of some 
consequence with the Romans, who called it Durooina. 
Many Roman remains and some British have been 
founddicre; besides coins, there was a Roman altar of 
stone dug up a few years back. A cirmilar field at 
a short distance on the south of the town is thought to 
have been a Roman amphitheatre; and there is a mili¬ 
tary earthwork, supposed to have been formed by the 
same people in uraer to command the passajle of the 
Thame and Isis. It consrsts of mounds, and'a fosse 
which is now dry,«cept in winter or after prolonged 
wet weather. But it is with the Saxons that its interest 
commences. In their times the now unimportant 
town of Dorchester was the seat of the largest bishopric 
in England. We must tell the story of its foundation. 

In tiie monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, was a 
monk of the order of St. Benedict, a hold ind virtuous 
man, and of tical for the propagation of the fhith 
he professed. Some thirty or more years bafore St. 
AugusUne had’^ne from the holy city into Britain to 


endeavour to effect the conversion pf itS inhabitants, 
and great had been tlie success of his labours. Moved 
by the reports thereof, and by the number of places 
said to be stili unvisited by those who bad followed 
that great man, Birinus resolved to devote himself to 
(he office of a missionary, and begged the assent of the 
Pope to his enterprise; offering to go to the inmost 
parts, where none had hitherto penetrated, on this 
errand of mercy. Honorius 1then pontiff, encouraged 
him in his purpose, and he at once set out—not with¬ 
out a miracle, say his biographers. For, finding, after 
lie had embarked, that he had left one of his sacred ira- 
plemenis behind, and knowing* that it would be useless 
as the wind was fair to ask the seamen to put back, he 
boldly stepped forth from the vessel and hastened 
safely along the sea, which bore him as though it had 
been solid ground; and having recovered his pallia, he 
returned and overtook the ship, to the great edification 
of the sailors. After this it was not likely he would be 
drowned; and it is hardly necessary to add that he 
landed in safety (a.d. 634) in the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. His purpose was to pass beyond their terri¬ 
tory ; but finding how entirely ignorant they were he 
spent a year in traversing the province. When he 
came to Dorchester, he found there CynegiJ, the king, 
whom, after instructing, he baptized; Oswald. King of 
the Northumbrians, then also at Dorchester, acting the 
part of godfather to Cynegil, whose daughter he after¬ 
wards married. Upon Birinus the king conferred the 
city of Dorchester as his see; it being the flrM bishop¬ 
ric, asirfiiritius was the first bishop created in these 
parts. Tlic king’s appointment was duly ratified by 
the pontiff, and Birinus erected an episcopal church, 
probably of wood. Here he resided for fourteen years, 
actively engaged, not alone in settling and ruling hk 
diocese, but also in converting and baptizing the hea¬ 
then in the surrounding parts', gaining for himself the 
reputation of a saint and the title of an apostle. He 
died in 690, and was buried in bis own church; but in 
677 Hidda, one of his succcBsors. removed bis body to 
./he new ehurfli of Winchester; though, according to 
Robert of Gloucester, “ the canons of Dorchester say 
Nay, and say that it was another body than St. Birinus 
that was so translated.” Bp that as it may, Bifinus 
was canonized, and was held in such reputation that 
the people raised a shrine to him, made their addresses 
to it ibr the preservation and cure of Bieir cattle from 
disease, and many mitacies were effected before it 
Nor was his fame entirely local. “In the 'Santm 
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ProL'enionale.’ in the litahy appointed to be sung on 
the sixt];) Feria (Friday) in the second week, in l^nt, 
in the bede rol^ of the saints he is ordered to be in¬ 
voked : ‘ Sapcte Birine, ora pro nobis.’ ” (Skeiton.) 

Dorchester declined wfth the Saxen dynasty. It 
appears to have sufl'n'ed front the ravages of the 
Danes, who several timefc overran and plundered these 
parts. In 662 Winchester was separated from the 
diocese, and formed into a distinct bishopric; after¬ 
wards the seefe of Salisbu^, Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Hereford were taken from 
it, yet it is even then said to have been the largest in 
the kingdom; while the town maintained a dislin- 
Ruiahed rank among the ciUes of England, Henry of 
Hiimingdon placing it the fourteenth in his list of twen¬ 
ty-eiglTt British cities. Dorchester received the first 
bishop appointed by William the Conqueror, ilemigiue, 
a Norwan. At this lime the town ^>pear8 to have 
been decaying ; and in the next reign (1092) the see 
was removed to Lincoln. Henry Huntingdon 
informs us that the fciwn watyat this period 411-peopied 
and small, but the majesty of the churches great. 
(Janiden says there were once three parish churches in 
Dorchester, and Leland has informed us of their 
positions. “There was a parish trhurch a little by 
south from tlie ahbey church, and canother parish 
church more south above it. Then there was the 
third parish church by south-west."’ The town was 
originally walled; and according to Camden, % castle 
once stood on the south side of the churoli, Wut there 
were “ not the least traces” of it in his time. In 1140, 
Alexander, the third bishop of Lincoln, founded a 
firiory of black canons here ; twelve churches in this 
county being appropriated to its support. I& situation 
was almost contiguous to the present church, and some 
portions of its walls yet remain; apart of them may 
lie seen in the grammar-school near the chuicli; and a 
larger portion somewhat ifcrthward of it forms a large 
quadrangle; these walls are very massive, and serve as 
the foundation for an extensive range of wooden barns 
which enclose a farm yard apjiareutly of the same size 
as was the original quadrangle. 

The church was a part of the ancient priory. The 
date of its erection cannot be precisely fixed; part of 
it is Norman, the chief portion of it probably bidotigs 
til the latter part of the twelfth century, and it was 
most likely reused on the site of the original church of 
Birinus. It is of large size and lofty, but of unusual 
length in proportion to its breadth. dimensions 
ate : -interior length, one hundred and eighty-six feet 
(exclusive of the tower); width, sixty-nine teet; height, 
forty feet. It consists of a nave and ehancel with 
north and south aisles. Externally, its appearance is 
striking and picturesque; but it is more picturesque 
in parts than as a whole. The south-west angle, with* 
its ornamented buttress, the porch and cross, witli the 
yew by which it stands; and the south-east angle, with 
the noWe chancel windows, for example, afford very 
beautiful and pleasing combinations. The interior is 
far more interesting than the exterior. Only a part of 
it is now employed for divine service, the rest, parted 
off by the filling jup of the la^c atches, being used as 
lumber-rooms. The chancel is of unusually large pro¬ 
portions, and.l^ fat fhe most imposing portion of the 
edifice; its lofty and handsome pillars and arches, 
its curious but magnificent windows imparting to it an 
air of uncommon grandeur. Three of these windows 
deserve piwrticular notiee—-the great east window; that 
on the strath; and the north, or Jesse window, to eailed 
from the stone frame-work of it being a genealogical tree 
sfnringing from the loins of Jesse, and the wlit^e repre¬ 
senting the genealoCT of the Saviour. * The elst win¬ 
dow is a remarkably fine specimen of late deeoreted, and 
issingniar in its design. It is not, as is nsUai, divided by 


tnullions into lights as far as the springing of the arch, 
but is filled with tracery almost its whole length, that 
in the bead being intersecting, and that below flowing, 
alternately with the upright mulliop. It hair up its 
centre on the exterior a buttress, and in the interior 
a solid piece of masonry, which gives it in its present 
state the appearance of being two separate windows; 
but originally these were united by a large circle in the 
head, no doubt filled with tracery, and forming toge¬ 
ther one magnificent window. A great part of this 
window is filled With stained glass, which has evi¬ 
dently been brought from some other window, most 
probably flrom the one which was removed when this 
part was added.” (Addington, M'st. of' Dorchester 
Church.) 

The window on the south is somewhat similar in 
appearance, but fau more the character of the perfien- 
dicular style. It is divided by a transom, on which, at 
the junction of the mullions, are small sculptured 
figures representing a procession, with a bishop, &e. 
Beneath the window are low carved and decorated 
sedilia, under the canopies of which arc small openings 
containing stained glass of a very ancient date, having 
probably belonged to the original Norman east win¬ 
dow. The figures on this glass, as well as (hose 
sculptured on the frame-work of the window above, 
are supposed to have reference to the- history of 
Birinus. “ Opposite to this, on the north side, is the 
celebrated Jesse window. It is a window of tour lights 
with intersecting tracery in the head. I’lie centre 
inullion represents the trunk of a tree, iu branches 
crossing over the. intermediate mullions as far as the 
jambs. In the centre, at the base o4’ the window, is 
sculptured the recumbent figure of Jesse, and from 
his body rises the tree. The branches are ornamented 
with foliage their whole length, and with a figure 
sculptured at each intersection of a mullion ; that of 
David occupying the lower angle on the east side, 
'fi^me of them are male, some female, several are 
crowned, and .«onie have wings, and all seem originally 
to have had their names painted on the labels, which 
they in general hold in their bands. On the upper 
part of the centre mullion, representing the tree, has 
been apparently a figure of the Saviour, and at the 
base of it appears to have been a figure of the Virgin, 
crowned; but both these have been wilfully mutilated. 
The tree terminates in a large finial formed of leaves. 
The label is ornamented with foliage, and the bead of 
this, as well as of the other two windows, has two rows 
of ball-flowers.” (Addington.) This Jesse window has 
been often engraved; a very good coloured representa^ 
tion of it is given as a frontispiece to the ‘ Sunday 
Book.’ Having within the last ^ew days carefully 
examined the church, we fully teree with its historian, 
that, “if restored to its origins design, there ate few 
buildings which could excel Uiis chancel.” 

The rest qf the church we must hurry over. The 
nave and aislei are fine and interesting. The aisles 
are of different ^leriods, but both lieautilul; the south 
aisle is the most recent and the finest, it is separated 
from the chimeel by a rather handsome wooden screen. 
At tiie easbind of this aisle is a large altar platform 
still perfect ; on the wall abovajt are some remains of 
a painting, the head of the Virgin, or a female saint, very 
fairlysexccuted, being quite distinct. Throughout the 
church, on the walls, the carving of the efdilia, the 
monuments, Sec., traces of painting are discernible. 
The north aisle containa a portion of the original tim¬ 
ber roof, which is elsewhere removed or covered by a 
plastered celling. 

In the interior are many interesting monuments; 
very few of them, however, are in anything like a per¬ 
fect state. In the chancel are two recumbent statues; 
One of a cross-legged knight, supposed to be one 
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Ilolcura. It is carved in alabaster, and clotbcd in rinR- 
mail. 'Die other, in freestone, is the effigy of Jolm do 
Stonore, a judffc of considerable rei)Hle during: the 
ri;igns?')f the Second and Third Edwards. There arc 
also in various parts of the church slabs uu whicdi hare 
been brasses of bishops and otliers, but the brasses 
liave nearly all been removed; one remains perfect, 
that of Abbot Bewforeste in liis robes, and with Ins 
insipciiia; on the end of the adjoining stall-desk his 
iiaino and crozier are also carved, lu the south aisle 
is placed the statue of a bisliop. which rvas dug\ip a 
few years shice from under the floor. There are also 
two stone coffins, one of which was found before Cam¬ 
den's time, the other much more recently. 

There is also preserved here an ancient Saxon or 
Norman font, considered by (lough and Stukeley tube 
the oldi'st in England; but that may fairly be ques- 
tioned. The bowl of it is of cast lead, and of large 
size, its internal diameter being one foot ten and a half 
inches; outside, two feet tw'o inches ; depth inside, one 
foot. It was intended for baptizing the child by im¬ 
mersion, as is still done in it at the pleasure of the 
parents. Around the outside of it are eleven figures 
.seated under semicircular arches, and each holding a 
book. By some they arc supposed to rejuesenl the 
apostles (Judas being omitted); by others, to relate to 
the advenltiresof St Blrinlis. The pedestal is of stone*, 
ae.d much more modern, though probably it is as old 
as the lifteemh century. 

The church, as we have said, belonged to the priory. 
On tlie dissolution of the religious estahlishineiits, Rich¬ 
ard Bcauforest, whom Leland calls “a great rich man 
dwelling in the tpwn of Dorchester,’* purchased it for 
the sum of 14(M. At Ids death he bequeathed it, with all 
belonging to it that he had bought, to the jiarish, and 
also 20$. for the reparation of it. During the civil war 
it greatly suft'ered, and much damage was done to tlie 
sculpture about it by the Coinnioiiwealth soldiers. Far 
greater, however, has been the injury it has siiiu'’ 
undergone. Windows have been stopped up; arches 
filled with plaster; carving shewn down to make way 
for wooden rvainscottiiig; roofs I’overcd up or re¬ 
moved ; and the whole inside daubed over times innu¬ 
merable with coarse coats of whitewash—to say no¬ 
thing of the infliction of tall pews, and sundry coats of 
paint on the wooden carved work. A better feeling is 
abroad now, and an effort is being made thoroughlv to 
repair and restore this noble old pile. The Oxford 
Architectural Society has zealously set about the un- 
taking. They have had the church carefully surveyed, 
and estimate that the whole may be accomplished for 
lour thousand pounds--a sum that, we roust confess, 
appears scarcely aj^equato for such a restoration as 
thev contemplate. Meanwhile, they liave raised funds 
sufficient to execute the oliancel, which will be com¬ 
menced immediately on the tcrniinaiion of the Oxford 
long vacation; and they earnestly appei^ to all inter¬ 
ested ip the preservation of our ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture to aid them in completing their task. 

ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN HQRSES. 

Tire horses of the Cajjpagna are sent i^ Rome in 
their wild state, like the Highland and IVelch ponies 
that arc driven to our fairs and markets. A ivench 
writer says there are coachmen in Rome well skilled 
in breaking in these wild horses. We confess, for onr 
own part, we could never see any great skill in their 
rough training. Before putting tiic bit into the po- 
ledro’s mouth, they fasten on him a heavy cumbersome 
bead-stall, with a semicircular piece of iron which 
passes over his face a little above the nostrils. This 
clumsy piece of iron has jagged teeth which bite into 
the fle^. A rope, strong enough to lift an anchor, or 
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a long t*hick tliong made o( buffalo’s hide, plaited, is 
attached, sometimes to the back of the head-8|all. just 
under the colt’s jaw, and by tugging or jerking at it, 
the poor creature is terribly punished. 'At other times, * 
as when the eok has to mak'e his gyralious', the rope is 
attached to a ring in front of the head-stall, this ring 
being often fastened to the* jagged piece of iron. 
Tliese Roman breakers — and their brethren of the 
kingdom of Naples arc not a whit better—treat the 
colts they have in fraining as the old Muscovites are 
said to have treated their brides on their first taking 
them home. The very first thing they do is to give 
them a terrible beating. This, they say, lakes the 
i)evil out of the polcdri, and makes them know and he 
afraid of their breakers. When the young creature's 
spirit is very high, they often reduce it by siarving 
him almost to death. After a due course of discipline 
of this gentle Jtind, they fix Ihcir long rope to the 
head-stall, and take out the colt to some ojieii level 
spot of hard ground. The traincr-in-chief holds the 
end of the rope, being §idod in 'that oiHci* by two or 
three assistants; and while he stands in the centre, 
two or three or more hare-legged fellown make tlio colt 
run round in a circle by belabouring him over the 
flanks and loins with an jnstrument which bears a 
much closer r«scmhlanee to a fl»il tfian to a whip. 
I'lie flexible part, attached to a long wooden handle 
which may be called a jmlt:, is generally made of the 
heavy kuftalo-hide, twisted and knotted! It is often 
two or Ihree inches in diameter, and always a cruel 
and detestable tool. They not only beat the poor ani¬ 
mal while he runs round the ring, but they bellow and 
scream at him, making noise enough to terrify liim 
into maditess. Tliis elfcct is indeed sometimes pro¬ 
duced ; and the poor coll, instead of describing the 
prescribed circle, goes off at a tangent, laying prostrate 
those that are holding the ro|ic, or dragging them alter 
him. When the runaway iil recovered they give him 
another beating, and then stop his provender for a day 
or so. ]L WHS not iincoriinion to see the poledro 
lileeding copiously from the forehead and nose, where 
the jagged iron had bitten into him, and from Die 
flanks and loins, where the flails had taken out yiieees 
of the skin. We have seen these breaking-rings look 
more like a place where horses wore killed than one 
where horses were to be trained, the blood lying thick 
upon the ground, as in a knacker's yard. When they 
have run the ring for a good many days, k heavy har- 
dello, or wooden saddle, about twice the size and four 
titpes the wmght of that we see used in England, is 
put on the coil's back, and reins, fastened to rings on 
the jagged iron, are thrown over the projecting arms 
of tlie hardcllo to make the colt hold his head up. 
Thus accoutred, he is again made to gyrate, and some 
*altontion is paid to his paces. If he breaks into a 
gallbp, he is brought back into a trot by getting a blow 
of the flail across bis fore-legs. If in cantering he 
puts what is considered the wrong leg foremost, he 
gets anotlx'r swingeing blow' over the leg in fault: 
After due course of discipline of this kind, and when 
the poor creature trembles at the sight or at the voice 
ot the breaker, a bit of the I'urkisji or Mameluke 
fashion, but a great deal heavier and longer in the 
drop, is put into his mouth, being almost strong 
enough tojjreak the jaw of an elephant; and with his 
head tightly reined up, he is made to walk about and 
to stand for a certain number of hours in the stable. 
But it is in most cases before this stage that recourse 
is had to a tremendous operation in order to give that 
curve of the neck which is so universally admired in 
Spain and Italy, and indeed most other countries. To 
give length to the course, a number of strong ropes 
arc spliced or tied together: one end is fastened to the 
head-stall, behind the colt’s jaw, and the other is made 
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fast to a firm-set wooden*column, or to an iron ring 
Bpcurt'd to the ground : the colt is brought near to tlic 
column or ring, the lope being so disposed as to run 
out iVcftly«and then bapg go ilie flails! and out 
screatn the voiee.s of the men ! and aw4y goes the ter- 
rilifd colt, running at the (op of his speed until he runs 
out all the rope, and eoufes down on his side as though 
In* had been sliot through the heart. They call this 
breaking a colt’s neck, and the wogder is that they do 
not break it inortallv. But this, they say, gives that 
seinicircular form which the neck of every gentleman’s 
horsi; ought to have; and it was in vain to tell them 
that vhe same curve might be produced by other and 
gentle means. When the colt has carried the bit ii» 
his mouth for a few days, a heavy demipique saddle is 
put u]*on his back, and the bleaker or one of his aids, 
accoutred much in the fashion of'a South Amencau 
of tlie»l’ampas, adventures in the saddle and puis him 
to his paces, taking i-special care to make him lift up 
his legs very high, without being very^careful whether 
h(> puts them down llgaiu oiiatu-.iily the acli^aine s)>(ii. 
It was a joke among the English in S])ain that the 
horse of a true or lashionable cahallero would caper five 
minutes over a cabbage-leaf without crossing it. The 
.same joke miglit have been applied at Home and 
Naples thiilv years»ago; but nowf at <^aples at least, 
your men of dislingnished fashion iniitau- the English 
in horsemanship, as in dress and other particulars, and 
generally ride English-bred and English-iralnetf horses, 
stieei ing much at the steeds of their f.ilhcrs anil graiid- 
tailiers. If the poledn arc intend<.>d for the carriage, 
after being ridden for a short lime upon that tremen¬ 
dous bit they are put to some heavy carro or cart, and 
worked 111 it for some time, eaiii young colt being 
mostly eonpled with a giave old iiorse. 'I'tiey are then 
]»il to a lighter and proper carnage, and thoir breaking 
IS considered as eouiplele. If they only arcli their 
necks, show a good deal of mane, are broad-chested 
and very round in the hind quarters, have a long and 
very thick tail, and lift their legs up to a very unneces¬ 
sary and faliguiug hciglit, they are very much admired 
by the lioinans. 

'I’he inevitable consequence of this harsh training is 
tliiit the liorses are ever afterwards bad-tempered and 
vi( lous—misehievous wretches that will resort to every 
horse-trick to throw you off, and that will kick or bite 
at you when you are down. In the course of a very 
long and varied experience wc hardly ever knew- a 
Komaii or Neapolitan horse that had goni;through this 
hreakiug, hut was sulky or vicious. At times we found 
them excessively dull and stupid, us if their spirit had 
been broken as well as their necks; but even liiese 
sluggards would upon a favourable opportunity play 
some foul trick or other. To all the arguments we 
could adduce from the different system of breakin;^ 
used in England and other countries, amt from the 
consequent difference of temper in our horses, their 
i-mistaut and unvarying answer was, “ You cut all your 
horses; our liorses are all entire, and so are devils in 
epirit, and require li.oiii us that which they get,” But 
lilt- Arabs and Turks never cut their horses, and yet 
liieir horses ill e as gentle and good-tempered as ihe 
best of our English ones. It is as rare to meet with a 
vicious horse in Turkey, as with a thoroughly good- 
tempered one in the south of Italy. Except a certain 
Arab marc at Constantinople which had once belonged 
to the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhojie, and which may 
possibly have been affected by some of her ladyship's 
<"cceiitricitics, or may not have been so gently trained 
as it ought to have been, wg do not remember ever to 
have ridden a Turkish horse, Barli, or Aiab, that 
could be called decidedly wicked. 'J’hcse creatuies, 
111 lugli spirited and free to go, are generally as quiet 
Jtnd as good-natured as lambs. This gcuUeness of 


temper is owing to gentle nurture and training. The 
Arab brings up his high-bred coll like one of his 
family; he is taken into the tent when the weather is 
wet or cold, he is the play-male of. the chil«H-en, an 
amulet is hung round his little neck to preserve him 
from the influence of the. evil eye, lie is cleaned and 
combed quite as often as the children of (he faniil}', 
and quite as gently: and when in fault he is corrected 
with as much mildness as if he were his master's son. 
Tlie^'J'urks, and even the Moors, though ajit to he so 
passionate and cruel towiyds men, arc universally calm 
and gentle to their horses; beginning their training 
when very young, hut not putting them to anyilhng 
like work until they are four years old. Thus their 
horses hardly over require anything even like what is 
called breaking in England. The affection existing 
between these Eastern horses and their masters is the 
subject of many a tale as true as it is touching. 

'Lhal the same gentle treatment, if begun equally 
early, would have the same effect upon lh<* fiery horses 
of Koine, Naples, Calabria, theCapitanata, and Apulia, 
there can be no rational doubt. VVilluiut having any 
preU-nsion to jockey skill or the seieiiee of the siable, 
we ill our time trained and rode two eolts, one a 
Calabrian, the other an Apulian, and as they ii.ad 
never been Ihroiigli the hands of the breakers, or sub¬ 
jected to any of their barbarous trealinent, tUiey turned 
out as ihicilc and as gentle as could he wished. The 
Calabrian, who came with a bad character from liia 
dam fimt all the Calabrians hore rather a bad reputa- 
tiim tor ill-temper and vice, tliough prized for other 
qualities), became in a very short time- the most trusty 
and pli'asant steed and companion. Aloreover, on the 
great farms and among the country people, where men 
look u]> the l olls in the lough, anil bitted and saddled 
them without any of the tortuous preliminaries—nei¬ 
ther flailing them, nor ncik-breakitig them—ilie 
liorses were very generally good-tempered. 'I’hose of 
thefatturi iiitheKoinan Campagna and in (he great 
pastoral farms on the jilam of Apulia, and the con¬ 
tiguous di-slricts were eminently so; and yet at the 
same, lime full of sjiint and (ajiable of bearing im- 
inensr! fatigue. It was iu riding across the great 
Apulian plain on our w-ay to the beautiful recesses, 
forests, and lake, contained within the hollow shell of 
Monte Gargano— the Garganus ol the ancients, where 
tlie iiorlli wind roars among inagriificciit oaks, as in 
the days of Horace*—witli a dear friend who had 
served in Poland and in Russia, who liad seen much of 
war, and ought to have written about it, that w-c were 
particularly stnirk with the qualities of these rustivi*., 
horses, and the good martial qualities of their riders. 
A large band of them came galloping over the plain, 
crossing our road or track (for road there was none) 
at right angles; some of UiciT goads or spears wen* 
carried erect like a lancc iu rest; others were couched 
as if the drovp of bviff'aloes they were going in queiA of 
were already insiglit; the rough horses kept Uj^a line 
cliarging pace, and the men, who were hardly ever out 
of the saddle, sat upon them hkcfeiii le.',s ami excellent 
riders. “See! ’ said our friend, “these are the Cos¬ 
sacks of thl^south, only better mouuled than those 1 
saw in theseampaigii of 1812. Uerc is a liglu irioguhir 
cavalry, ready made and eejuipped. These fellows ai>* 
born ami brought up in the profession of the lance, 
’jriiero are some thousands of them in Apulia alone, if 
the independence of this unhappy country is ever l.j 
be fought for, these are the men to fight for it, and to 

« Aqiiiloiiibus 
Querocta Cargaui laboriuit. 

Lib. ii., 0.1. 9, 

Gavgatiuin inugin- piites iiciiiui. 

Lib. ii., Ep. 1 
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be employed ia hamssing an enemy on an advance or 
retreat. They have hardly anything to learn; the 
babita of their daily life are the habits of the Polish 
peasanfci. that form the only really good lancers in any 
regular Eurojjean army; the lance is as natural to 
their hand as it is avkward to others; and see how 
they ride and how well their long-tailed horses are in 
hand—you might gallop them round a table.” This 
quality in the horses, which partly depended on the 
bits to which they had been trained, was frequently 
niatter of surprise to us. It^s very'needful that Ihey 
should be well in hand, and able to turn quickly on 
their haunches, for the long horned cattle are fre¬ 
quently wild and dangerous, and the sulky and cun¬ 
ning-looking buffalo—that looks much more cunning 
and oven more savage than he really is—will often 
resent a prick with the goad by wheeling suddenly 
round, and clmrging at the horse with his lowered 
horns. Nay, without any farther provocation than 
that of being disturbed in the bogs or swampy planes 
ill which they de.light to wallow, they will rush ujion 
the iierdsmau and his steed, 

It is a fact known to ell the survivors of the Russian 
campaign of Bonaparte, and mentioned in most of the 
nistories of that disastrous war, that the horses which 
the French had drawn from the south of Italy, from the 
sultry plaiit* of Rome ai.d Apulia, and from the burn¬ 
ing climate of Calabria, bore the excessive cold of the 
Russian winter better than the horses of France and 
Germany. It was the same with the men: in propor- 
tioii to their numbers a gieat many mure Italians re¬ 
turned alive than Frenchmen, or Germans, or even 
Pules. Physicians and philosophers explain this by a 
doctrine of absorbed and latent heat. Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had resided many years in Bengal 
have told us, that on their return home they suffered 
much less from the severity of winter than their 
friends who had never left this island, and who had 
been exposed to all the rigour and cltangcablencss (if 
our climate; but, we believe, they liavc always aclded 
that their stock of imported heat soon expended itself, 
and that at the second return of an English winter they 
suffered more from it tlian their home-staying friends. 
But, after all, we take it, the vigour and spirit of these 
Italian horses had a gooii deal to do in helping them 
through the snow.<cuvered plains of Russia, and across 
the ioe-bouiid Berezina. 

We should have a good deal more to say about these 
interesting creatures, but stop for fear of being 
tedious. 


frrifiation of Lombard^, —Lombardy, situated at the foot of 
the and overlooked by tlw glaciers of that tnouiitaiu-cliain, 
has perhaps the grentcsit fa«,’ of^tuhi of any country in Europe. 
It was probably the iiii»nivettipnce occasioncxi from the swelling 
of t)|p streams that made the Milanese early turn their attention 
to the cQMStruction of canals. The ‘ Naviglio Gniide' was coin- 
meticeii|p I17S, sisteen yean after .Frederick DarbarossH had 
d(!stroyeci the city, hut only two years after the Milanese citixeiis 
had again defeated that intruder, and forced him to conclude an 
ignominious peace. Tlte Naviglio Qiande was destined to water 
the fields only, and was constructed fur tliat purpose at a high 
level. The sucofis of tlie uperiment occasioned ile repetition; 
anil before the close of tlic Hfteeuth century, the little state of 
Milan possessed lire canals of considerable size, chiefly iqjended 
to asaist the agriculture of the country. The 5iaracens were, 
as 1 have said, the teachers of the art of irrigatiun, in modem 
times, in Sjiuisi, Sicily, and Southern Italy. In X-ombardy, 
file luiiiiks were the first who practised tlie art. As early 
as the year 113(i, a dorument still existing confers on tl(e 
monastery of Chiaravallc and VicOboldoue the pivilege of 
carrjHng water fur the pVi-iKise of irrigatimi through any lands 
they pleased. To tuducc general consent to this expropriation, 
which, at a very early period, was found necessary, and with the 
aid of which all the grand improvements in that beautiful dis¬ 


trict situaM between the Po and the Adda have been efieoted, 
g feeling <4 security was indispeiu^ble, and the divisioB of labour 
was thus insured. No landowner can< now refuse another per- 
miMion to carry a water-course through hii land to another 
which is barren Aoit) drought. An uuderslandii^ isiuerefore easily 
brought about, by which those proprietors who lie nearest to the 
canal ot Alpine springs, that aie pow almost preferred, lake the 
water in the first instance and sell it, when it ruusofi' their Helds, 
to the next neighbour, who in his lurii disposes of what be has to 
spare to a third. A systematic arrangement of tliis kind of course 
requires a methodical laying down of the land. The fields are con¬ 
sequently laid down in Lombardy in a scientific manm^r that no 
other country has to show. A class of agricultural engineers is 
found in iKimbardy almost exclusively. The water, which doubles 
[woduction of the loud, of course sells fur as much as the 
land itself. Sometimes land and the water that irrigates it form 
investments for two capitalists, the landowner {layiiig tli? water- 
owner a rent for live use of the via.tet.—-JBwi/iel(ts Zectures on 
the Organization of Industry. 


Chinese Filtering. —The waters of the Wangbo and Yang-tse- 
kiang ate highly surcliarged yiith mud,* the former cuiitaining 
oue-seventieth parf and tlie latter one-nlnetysixth of earth. This 
renders them both unpleasant and unwholesome to drink; and 
to it may possibly be attributed a purtiuu of the sickness we sus¬ 
tained. The Chinese have adopted a very simple remedy for 
this evil, one far 8i{npler and equally efficacious with our litter, 
but which, unfortaiiatcly, was not discovered until we were 
leaving the river, but which it will behove any one who may 
chance to visit muddy streams to remember. Into about a quart 
of water t|iey throw a small pinch of alum, leaving it to stand 
a few minutes: it liecoraes as clear os crystal, a considerable 
sediment being found at the bottom. Not even the {morcst 
fisherman but is alwa,va pivvidvd with a small nortiun for Ibis 
necessary purpose.— Captain Cunningham’s Jierollectious (f 
Sendee in Chiuu. 


Capture of Wild Cattle. —Foi tlie pursuit of wild cattle 
horses are admirably trained, so that when the lasso is thrown 
they know precisely wliat to do,' Sometimes, in the cose of a 
furious aniuoal, the rider chocks the liuvse and dismoiiuts, while 
the bull is running out the length of his raw-hide rope. The 
horse wheels round and braces himself to sustain thesliock which 
the momentum of the 'captured animal must inevitably give. 
The bull, not expecting to be brought up so suddenly, is thrown 
STirawling to the ground. Itising upon his feet, he rushes ujion 
the horse to gore him : but the horse keeps at a distance, until 
the bull, finding that iiotliing ie to be accomjdished in this way, 
again attempts to flee, but the tope again brings him to the 
ground. Thus Ibe poor animal is worried, until be is brought 
wholly into the power of bis captors.— bidder's. ByaziU 


Ane ihite of the Blind. —John Stanley, tlie musician, lust bis 
sight wlien only two years of age. He so correct an ear, tliat 
he never forgot the voia< of a person be had once heard S{ieak. 
An instance is given in which he recollected the voice of a pev- 
%on he hud not heard for twenty years, who then accosted him in 
an asoumed voice. If twenty neojilc were seated at table to¬ 
gether, be would address them all in regular order, without their 
situations being previously known to him. Riding on horse¬ 
back was one of his favourite exercises, though it would seem a 
very dangerous one for the blind, and towards the close of his 
life, when he lived in Epptiig Forest, and wislied to give his 
friends an airing, he would take them the pleasantest ro^, ami 
iwint out the most agreeable prospects. He played at whist with 
great readiness and judgment Each card was marked at the 
comer with the point of a needle, but tlwse marks were so de¬ 
licately fine as scarcely to be discerned by any person riot pre¬ 
viously apprised of them- Ris hand was generally the first 
arranged, and it was not uncommon for him to comphiin of the 
psrty that they were tedious in sorting the cards. Mi could tell 
the precise time by a watch. He knew- the number of persons 
in a room when he entered it; would direat his voiof to each 
person in particular—even to ,ttiangerg after they had once 
spoken; and would miss any oue who was abtei^ and could 
tell who tliat one was.— Finighi’s Weekly Valione.~^The lost 
Senses — Blindness. 
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No. IX.— Thk Crusading Ki.ng.<;. 


mnp Aikiiistijs was Rono for 
Frwnce, and tlie Crusaders seeiiipd 
‘disposed rather to remain where 
they Were than to go on to .lenisa* 
lein. Having restored the battered 
walls of Acre, Richard (’mur-de- 
Lion prepared to inarch; but the 
majority of the Christian, by no 
means shared in bis inapatiewe, “ for, 
the wine of Cyprus wm of the very 
best quality, provisions were very 
abundant, and the city abounded 
with heautifnl women who had come 
from <tbe neighhourkig islands 
and the gravest knights had made 
a Capua ©1 Acre. When a herald- 
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at-arms prpciaitned with a loud voice that tbe*army 
was going ti» begin its iiiarvh towards .Taffa^many of 
the pilgrims held down tln'ir lieads or slunk away 
inlo tbe bouses of th(! pleasant town. The inipatieul 
King of Eiigland went <ml .of Ai re and encamped 
in the neighbourhood; and when be had bc%n there 
soino difys, and when the oiergy by their preaching 
had recalled to the minds of the Crusaders tlie siul 
caji*ivily of Jerusalem, tbe flames of enthusiasm were 
again lighted. The pilgrims all went fortli to the 
camp, and Hicliaid having giien the signal to depart, 
one hundred thousand men crossed the river Bel us, 
advancing between the sea and Mount Carmel 
Richard had left behind him his sistei and wife at 
Acre, and had strictly prohibited women from follow¬ 
ing the army. It was on the 22nd of August, 1101 

* Micbatul. ‘ Hutoire des CreiKadoi.,' 
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that the march began. The distance between Acre 
and Jerusaletn is scarcely more tnan eighty of our 
ntiles; but the country is dilScuU, and was guarded by 
a nunier«»’.s. a braw, and active enemy. Of Richard’s 
fon-es scarcely mure than thirty thousand were to be 
considered as soldiers, and these were of all nations. 
They inarched in five divisions; the Knights Templars 
led the van ; the Knights of St. John brought up the 
rear. There was a great standard car, like the Lom¬ 
bard Carroccio, and like that which had been used ^t 
Northallerton in the great batUe of the Standard. It 
ran upon four wheels that were sheathed with iron, 
and it t;arried the standard of the Holy War suspended 
on a high mast. During the fury ot battles, such of 
the wounded as could be recovered in the melee were 
brought round this car; and in case of any reverse or 
retreat, the car was the general rallying-point for the 
Cln istian arniv. While Richard and his mixed host 
marched slowly along between the niuuutaius and the 
siM, a fleet which carried their baggage, provisions, 
ami munitions of war, glided along the coast within 
sight of the troops. Every night, when the array 
halted, the heralds of the several camps cried aloud 
three times, “Save tlic Holy Sepulchre!” and every 
soldier bent his knee, and raised Ins hands and eyes to 
l)(;iiv(.-ii, and said “ Amen!” Every morning, at the 
loiiii of day,* the standard car, at the command of 
licliard, was put in motion, and then the Crusaders 
foriuetl in order of march, the priests and monk cliaiit- 
iiig a psalm tlie while, or singing a hymn— 

liigimni Cnicis, 

^i^uum Duels. 

Saladin, who had been reinforced from all parts, in¬ 
fested their march every day, and encamped near tlicin 
every night, with an army greatly superior in numbers. 
'J'he Crusaders scarcely advanced three leagues a day: 
their road was cut by ravines and mountain torrents; 
there were many steep and intricate defiles, with wood 
and underwood ; and at every difficult point there 
stood the cuiuiiiig I’.iyniiu to dispute the passage, or 
lo make them suffer from an ambuscade attack. 7’hese 
•Saracens were not hna\ily armed, like the Christians; 
they carried only a bow and quiver, or a sword, a 
d.iggcr, and a javelin. Some uf them were only armed 
wall u club, bristling at one extremity with sharp steel 
points. th.at went through a euat uf mail like a needle 
through a garment of (.otton or woollen stuff. Many 
of them, well mounted on Aiab horses, kept constantly 
hnverjng round Richard’s lino of march, flying whoa 
vrt,,‘;’.wure pursued, and returning to the charge when 
the pursuit ceased, or whenever iliey saw a favourable 
0 [)p«rtiiiuty. fheir movements weie compared, now 
to the flight of the swallov^, and now to that of an im¬ 
portunate swarm of summer'flies. Their archers fre¬ 
quently did great execution, e.vcn without showing 
thcmsCTves, for they were bid behind trees, ^r among 
the tall growing weeds, or they bent Ihei* bows with 
a sure aim behind rocks. Whenever a Crusader fell— 
and many more fell by disease than by the arms of the 
iniidel—his comrades dug him a shallow grave, and 
buried him ou the spot where be had breathed his last, 
and then chanted the sCfvice for the dead as they 
resumed their march. 

On the 7lh of September Richard brought Salaffin 
to a general action near Azotus, the Ashdod of the 
llible, on Uie soa-shore, and about nine miles from 
Ascalon. The suliau had there collected two hundred 
thousand men to oppose Richard’s farther advance; 
and, before tne battle began, swarms of Bedouin Arabs 
collected on tliodeciivitieaof mountains upon the flank 
of the Crusaders. Richard closed np his five divisions 
and ordered them all to remain on the defensive. “ The 
battalions of the Christians,” says old Vinesauf, “stood 
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in so solid a mass that an apple thruwm anywhere 
among tbefti could not have reached the ground with¬ 
out touching a man or a horse.” The Saracens charged 
this iron mass. "Diey might ar well have charged the 
flank of Mount Carmel or Mount Sion! They were 
thrown off with great slaught^, and then the mass 
moved slowly onwards, not deviating in the sligiitest 
degree Rom the line of advance which Richard had 
originally chosen. The Saracens attacked again and 
in greater force, and being again repulsed and thrown 
into some confusion, Rioliard raised his battle-axe and 
gave the word, and the great solid body broke up into 
its several parts, and three of the five colutmm cliarged 
arifong the Payniin. King Richard showed himself 
every where where the Crusaders bad need of sucepur; 
and wherever lie; appeared his presence was an¬ 
nounced by the flight of the Turks. Aflm- a dis¬ 
play of valour irtiich was never surpassed, and of 
more cool conduct and generalship than might have 
been cxpeclijd froni him, he gaiucij a comjilele vic¬ 
tory. Mourning the luss^of many thousand men, 
and of thirty-two Emirs or chiefs of the first rank, 
Saladin, the victor of many a field, retreated in 
great disorder, having had, at one time, only sevi'ii- 
teen Mamelukes near his person. Richard, who 
was slightly wounued on the left side, ad vatu ed with¬ 
out further opposition to Jafi'a, the Joppa of Scri)»lure, 
of which took possession. Here he wis only thirty 
miles froin^he Holy City. As the country in advance 
of that position was as yet clear of encTiiies. or was 
occupied only by disheartened fugilii es, the Lion-heart 
I would have followed up his advantages; but many of 
the Crusaders, less hatdy than himself, were worn out 
by the climate and by fatigue, and the I Vencli barons 
urged the necessity of restoring the fortifications of 
Jaffa before they advaxir.ed. No sooner had Richard 
I consented to this measure than the Crusaders, instead 
t uirprosecuting the work with vigour,abandoned tbem- 
%elvps to luxurious ease. The English king was joined 
by his young wife and sister, and the other ladies lie 
had left. at Acre, who came to Jaffa by sea. Being im¬ 
patient of repose, he had recourse to liumiiig and 
other Sports of the field, disregarding the evident lad 
that hordes of Saracens and Arabs were scouring the 
country in detached parlies. One day he was aeiually 
surrounded in a wood, and would have lost either his life 
or Ilia liberty, had not one of liis coni pan ions. William 
de Vratelles, a Kniu'ht of Provence, cried out in the 
Arabic tongue, I am the king! Spare my life !” and 
by drawing atlenliun upon himself, given Richard the 
opp'Wtuuily of escaping. The faithful William de 
Pratelles was carried off a prisoner to .Saladiu. but 
Richard' soon redeemed him, by giving in cxtdiange 
teq Emirs whom he had taken. On another occasion, 
a cbinpsmy of 'J'einplars, in quest of forage, fell into au 
ambuscade. The Lion-heart sent the brave Earl of 
Leicester to their aid, promising he would follow as 
soon as he could get on his armour. Before that 
rather tedious operation could be completed, they told 
him the Templars and the Earl were being crushed by 
the number of the enemy. Without finishing his sieel 
toilette, and without waiting for any one, Coeur-de-Lioa 
leaped on his war-horse, and galloped to tlie spot, de- 
elaring he were unworthy of the name of king, if he 
abandoned thbse whom he had promised to succour. 
He spurred into the thickest of the fight, and so laid 
about him with that tremendous battle-axe which he 
had caused to be forged by the best smiths in England 
before he departed for the East, that the Earl uf 
Leicester and all the Knights oTemplars who had not 
fallen previously to his arrival were rescued. On such 
onslaughts, i&y the chroniclers, his cry was still—'* St. 
George 1 St. George !’* 

. Mtdck'Add, a younger brother of Sultan Saladin, 
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who is said to have been captivated by’Richard’s 
romantic bravery and generosity, had several inter¬ 
views with him nndgr a flaj; of truce, and eddeavoured 
to lead the English king into some friendly negotia¬ 
tion. Upon this slight*incident is ^uilt ttie plot of 
Madame Cotfin’s romance of ‘ Matbilde, a talc of the 
Crusades.’ , 

Wliile the Crusaders were repairing the fortifica¬ 
tions of Jaffa, Saladin was destroyingathose of Ascalon 
and other cities, for fear that they should be taken and 
converted into inexpugnable places. 

At last Richard got his mixed and not very obedient 
host to sot forth from Jafl'a; but it was now the month 
of Novcrnbi'r, and incessant rains, nearly equal to those 
Jii tropical climates, wetted them to the skin, rustbd 
theiii arms and armour, spoiled thoif provisions, and 
rendered the roads almost impassable. Crossing the 
jilain orSliaroii, where “the rose of Sharon and the 
lily the valley” no longer bloomed, they pitched 
tlicir tents at Hamula or liamla, the Arimathea of 
ficriptuw, a little beyond which commeneg the almost 
iinprac.tioable momilain deifies of Judsea, which extend 
to Jerusalem. But the rain fell in torrents, and, when 
the rain ceased, there rose a mighty wind that lore up 
the tents and rent tliom. They then advanced a little 
and sought •quarters at Bethany, where they were 
within twelve milfes of the Holy City*; but their condi¬ 
tion oecaine daily worse; famine, disease, and desertion 
lliinned their ranks, and Richard was compgllpd, sore 
.‘gainst his will, to turn his back on JcrilSolem. He 
retreated rapidly to Ascalon, followed closely by the 
loose light cavalry of the Kourds, Turks, and Arabs, 
who did much mischief by cutting off stragglers, and 
caused great distress by kccjiing the whole Christian 
loice cniistanlly oil flic alert by night as well as by 
day, " 

Ascalon, so celebrated in the ancient history of the 
.lews, was still a city of* great importance, being tlie 
connecting link between the Moliainmedans in Jen*- 
salein and the Muliammi'dans in Egypt. Bichard de- 
loriniiied to restore in all haste the fortifications which 
Saladin had dismounted. 'I'o set a good example, ho I 
worked, as lie liad pioviousiy done at Acre, upon the 
walls and hattlenients, like a common mason, and ho 
expf'cied every prince and noble in the army to do the 
same. .All the men of rank, with the exception of tlio 
proud Duke of Austria, thought it no dishonour to do 
as the Kii^ of England did. There was an old quarrel 
between these two princes. During the siege of Acre, 
the Duke of Austria took, or only assisted in taking, 
one of the towers, and as soon as jt was captured he 
planted his own banner upon it; Richard tore down 
that banner and cast it into the ditch. Such an 
affront could never be fotgotten. And now, when 
urged by Richard for example's sake to work on ijje 
fortifications of Ascalon, the duke replied tbat he 
would not, seeing that he was the son neither of a 
mason nor of a ear|»cntcr. Upon this the fiery King 
of England used very threatening and insulting lan¬ 
guage ; nay, it is even said that he struck or kicked 
the duke, and turned him and his vassals out of the 
town of Ascalon. The greatest personages, however, 
including bishops and abbots, as well as lay lords, con¬ 
tinued to work as masons and carpenters; and the re¬ 
pairs were soon completed. Richard, acting with 
gieat military judgment, then turned hii^attention to 
the other towns which hwl either been dismantled by 
Saladin, or had not been previously fortified ; and in 
the course of the winter and the following aytring, ho 
made the whole coast from Ascalon to Acre a chain of 
well fortified posts; and below Acre he rebuilt the 
ancient walls of Gaza. But before these works were 
completed, his forces were considerably diminished: 
bis coniMand of the sinews of war and his lavish ge¬ 


nerosity had hitherto kept the French, and other sol¬ 
diers not his subjects, together; but now his treasures 
were nearly exhausted. Hence arose a wonderful 
cooling of zeal, and rapid decline of popularity--a 
disposition to criticize his military skill, arm a pretty 
general defection on the part of all except his own 
English and Norman subjects. Acre, too, had become 
a very hotbed of corruption and political intrigue. 
The Genoese and Pisans lought openly in the streets 
of that town; and the other nations or peoples were 
split into furious factions. The causes of disagree¬ 
ment were many; but the principal one was whether 
Guy of Lusignau or Conrad of Monferrat should be 
King of Jerusalem—which city and territory still re¬ 
mained to be taken from the Saracens. Richard ami 
his friends supported the claim of Guy of Lusignan. 
The French were of course for Conrad of Monferrat; 
and six hundred French kniglits and soldiers dcserteil 
from the garrison at Ascalon to join Conrad, who had 
thrown himself within his strong town of Tyre. 

Saladin. a rival worthy of Ctt;ur-de-Lioii, gained 
fresh heart from the dissensions and mad feuds of ihc 
Christians, once more condensed his forces, and bided 
his time for striking a decisive blow. Richard had 
written to the abbot of Clairvanx,-the successor of 
St. Bernard, to entreat him to rouse the princes and 
people of Christendom to arms; but no ripnfoicements 
arrived; and in their stead the Lion-heart received 
iiitelligorico that liis brother John w’as undermining his 
throne in England, and that his late eonqianinu and 
hroilier crusader, the French king, w'as preparing to 
attack his dominions on the Continent. Hereupon he 
opened a negotiation for peace, declaring to Saladin, 
that he wanted nothing more tharf the possession of 
Jerusalem and the wood of the true Cross. To ibis 
the sultan is reported to have replied, that the blessed 
city of Jerusalem was as dear to the Mussulmans as to 
(Uirialians, and that his eonscieneo and the law of the 


prophet would not permit liiin to connive at idolatry 
^or tlie worshipping of a piece of wood. The negotia¬ 
tions, however, were eontiinied, and while they lasted 
not only were hostilities suspended, hut tlie people of 
the two armies, as if forgetting the horrors they had 
coiTimitted upon one another, lived in friendly and 
close iiitereou I so, mingling in the tournament and in 
other amusemcnls. Indeed, throughout the war, Sala¬ 
din and Richard emulated each other as much ni 
courtesy as in military exploits. Presents were fre¬ 
quently e.xchanged; when the King of England was 
sick, Saladin sent him the incomparable plums of Da¬ 
mascus, M'ith peaches, pears, and other fruits; and 
iluring the heats of summer he regularly forwardetWo 
the Cnisadcrs’ camp the. inestimable luxury of con¬ 
gealed snow, galluTed from the lofty mountains in tlie 
interior. According to Vines^if, Richard conferred on 
Saladin's son the honour of knighthood. 

In order to reconcile the furious factions, so that 
they might smite again in the common cause, RiiTliard 
abandoned tlib cause of Guy of LusiKnan, recompens¬ 
ing him most liberally by reding to liirn the rich and 
beautiful island of Cyprus, which lie had conquered 
before reaching Palestine; and consented that Conrad 
of Monferrat should be crowned king of Jerusalem. 
While preparing for his cOTBliation Conrad was mur¬ 
dered in the streets of Tyre by two of the Assassins, tlie 
^fanAic subjects of the Old Man of the. Mountain. 
Willi his dying breath he recommended his widow to 
the protection of the English monarch, who, afier 
being a high-minded foe, had been a generous friend 
to him. Vet the French and Austrian factions imme¬ 
diately charged Richard witli being the instigator of 
this murder; and the report being wafted across the 
seas was diligently syiread in Europe by those who 
wero intent upon ruining Uio magnanimous King of 
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England while he was absent in the Holy Land. Al- 
thoMgh his presence was so much required in England, 
he called upon all the Crusaders to remember the pur¬ 
pose for ^^hicb they had taken the Cross, and he issued 
a proclamation afBrminghis fixed resolutiou of remain¬ 
ing in Palestine yet another year. By his example, 
his exertions, and bis liberal promises, he restored 
something like unanimity, and at the end of May. 1192, 
the Crnsaders once more set out on thetr iiiai<di to¬ 
wards Jerusalem, under his coiiiinaitd. The march now 
began on a Sabbath-day, the fighting ?nen being to ^1 
appearance full of courage, anfi the j>oor pilgrims who 
followed them full of ho}«’, for they raised tlteir voices 
and said, “ 0 I/trd! I'hanks he unto thee, for the time of 
the delivcrarico of the ffoly (3ity is now at hand!" The 
warriors liad ornam<mted their helmets with bright 
cockades and fioweis; tlie flags cf tjic army had Ix-en 
renewed, and shined splendidly itt the sun. VV'hen not 
employed in singing jisahns and canticles of vietory, 
all tongues spoke the praise «)f the l,ion-)»«;aited king 
w bo remained at hi.s post u heii others Imd deserted it, 
and who was now assuredly leading (hem to a final 
victory- Early in June they encamped in the valley 
of Ifo'hron. llul lu're Richard received fiesh mes¬ 
sengers from England, hrhiging dismal accounts of 
jilots within and armed confederacies without his domi¬ 
nions. We killowtlic most cmnsistenl, 1 hough not the 
most generally Tec<'iv»d account, in saying that, on 
this intelligence, and at the prospect of the increasing 
power of the Sitracens (wlio had not only strongly ford- 
lied and garrisoned the Holy City, but had occu))iod 
all the mountain-passes leading to it, and had thrown 
a tremendous iorc^' between the city and his advanced 
posts), and of the increasing weakness and deslitvilion 
of the (Christian forces, to whose nnnta he could no 
longer administer, as his money was all spent, Richard 
now came to astaud, and turned his heart and thoughts 
to the West, where his i-rowu was .almost within the 
gra.spof his hrotlier.Tolm, and whither he w’as eonjiircdJ 
to return by his still able and active mother Eleanor,' 
and by all such of his ministers as werefailhful unto 
him. A council was assembled at his suggestion; it 
was composed of five knights of the Temple, five 
knights of St. .lohn, liv(.‘ barons <>f Fninee, ami live 
barons or ('hristian lords who held lands in Palestine; 

, and it deliberated during seveial successive days. In 
the end, this council declared that, umler present eir- 
eumstanoes, it would be Ixdter to manh to the south 
and besiege Clairo, wlience Saladui drew bis main sup¬ 
plies, Uiati to advance and bf'siego Jeiusalem. This 
..decision was perhaps a ivise one, hut it was adopted far 
tWlate. Richard, however, pjetemhxl that he would 
follow it, upon which the Duke of Burgundy, who 
eonimaiided the French king's fou’cs, aiid who had 
rarely agreed with liu>EiiglJ.sh king in anything, wroU- 
a satirical song reflecting in teveie lerins on Kichard s 
vacillation. Tlie Lion-heart avenged himself with the 
same instrument with which the ofl'eyeb had lx*en 
given ; for, bouig a troubadour and accustomed to the 
composition of verse, lie took up tin' pen and wrote a 
sharp satire on the vices ami fbible.s of the Duke of 
Burgundy. It should seem that Iliehatd's production 
was far smarter limn ihcyjuke’s. Bnt while the coiin- 
eil of the four times five halt been deliberating. Richard 
had struck a lucky blow which may have madi^thc 
t’rusaders partial critics. Being advised by some* 
Syrians that a rich carav-an from Egypt was on its way 
to Jerusalem. Richard took his battle-axe in his hand, 
collected his choicest warriors, and set out by night to 
intercept these grand supplies. Riding on alertly, and 
crossing woods and uiuuntaiim by the light of the moon, 
he pursued his taiursi* under proper guides; and as 
the day began to dawn be came ujion the caravan as 
It w^ lialtlt^ in a valley. It was escorted and guarded 
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by two thousand Saracens and'Arabs, all fighting men 
and well ^anned, and advantageowly posted on the 
slopes of a mountain. But when could the Paynim 
ever stand against him of the Lion-heart? At the first 
charge they orokc and fled “like timid Iiarek pursued 
by greyhounds.** The rich caravan was carried ofi' 
with all its camels and horses arrd attendant slaves; and 
Richard returned triumphantly to the Christian camp, 
being followed ■by 4700 camels, a great number of 
horses, and many asibs and mules, loaded in part with 
the most costly merchandise of the East. Richard, 
with his wonted liberality, distributed the booty 
among all the Crusaders. A great and joyous feast 
wjs giv'eii; and moat being so very scarce, many of the 
captured camels vvere killed, roasted, and eaten. Viiie- 
sauf assures us Uiat the flesh of caiuels is veryrgood 
and very white when fresh. The valets of the army 
got all the asses, upon which they rode when tl?,e re¬ 
treat from the valley of Hebron was b<*gun. 

It could not be expected, however, that Ritdiard 
should renoKnee liis gieat enlcrprioc without feelings 
of deep mortification. Wlfen a friend led him to the 
summit of a mountain which commanded a full view 
of Jerusalem, with all its domes, towers, and pinnacles, 
and the gilded cujiola which had been raisecl over the 
sepulchre of the Ij(ede 5 *uier, hi; plai etl hisl'bvoad shield 
before his eyes, and with tears declared that he was 
not worthy to look ujion the Holy City which ho ha«t 
failed to redeem. In tliis incident there is a sublime 
picture. *• 

If the expedition to Egypt and the siege of (Jaiio 
had over been seriously contemplated, it was jircscnlly 
seen that tlie sehemewas iinpraelicablc; for as soon as 
a eounieriniBrch from llu- Hebron was eommeneefl, all 
discipline abandoned tin* camp, and, after some savage 
quai rels and conflicts of arms among tbemselvos, the 
mass of the French and Germans d(>8erted the Standard 
of the Cross altogether. Richard then leisurely fell 
tack upon A<;re. The Saracens now descended from 
the mountains of Judmn, pouring throtigh every pass 
and gorge like the headlong torrents in the wintei 
season; and Saladin soon took the town of Jafi'a or 
Joppa, all but the well-defended citadel, in which Cosur- 
dc-Lion had left a manful gaiTison. At the first breath 
of this intelligence Ricdiard ordered such troops ius he 
had been able to keep togetlier to march hack by land, 
while he, with only seven small vrasels, should hasten 
by sea to the i-eli(;l nf the Clrusaders in tht! citadel. On 
arriving iu tin; roadstead of .lafPa he found the beach 
covered with the host of the cueiny; but, turning a 
deaf ear to the advice and fears of his companions, and 
shouting, “Cursed for ever be be that followeth mo 
not,*' he Icaircd into the water which reached above his 
girdle. At first only three knights jumped into the 
s«a after him; but the other knights m the ships were 
too h^h-iTiiiided to abandon their king ; they soon 
waded to the shore after him. and this small body dis¬ 
persed the Saracens, and retook the town, “No! No!” 
says the enthusiastic old Vinesauf, “the ancient times 
never witnessed such a prodigy! Saladin fled like a 
timid hare!'’ Richard, being joined by the troops whieli 
had marched by land, encamped on the plain outside of 
the town of .lafta, on the very spot where Saladin had 
fLvd his tents. But this united force, together with 
the garrison of the citadel, scarcely amounted to two 
tiionsaiid fighting tiien. On the third morning afti-r 
the delivery of .latfa, the Saracens cmiie stealthily back 
in tlie hope of surprising Richard in his camp, and of 
retaking tlie town at the same time. It was hardly 
dayliglit; the Christian sentinels were asleep or in¬ 
cautious, and the Paynim edme on with great silence 
and secrecy, their movements being for the most part 
concealed by some inequalities in the surface of the 
ground; but an honest Genoese who had gone forth 
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from the camp at the first peep of daylight caught sight 
of a vast moving body, rolling along the plaitv; and he 
fled to the camn, shoating, “'’I’o arms 1 to arms! The 
infidels come! ’ Richard leaped from his couch and 
hnddled on nis/ioat of mall, and clappaii his casque on 
his head; and, without caring for any other armour or 
covering, he went tbrllt to meet the Saracens, who 
were now coining up to the camp in swarms. Only ten 
war-horses could be found at hand: Richard mounted 
one, and nine of his barons and Ifnights mounted the 
others. The King of England had nc^ing on him but 
bis shirt and coat of mail, and casque, and his bold 
Ibllnwcrs all mounted with naked legs and uncovered 
bieech. “ Yea,” sailb the chronicler, “ some of them 
had nothing on them but their shirts.” Thus accoutred, 
RichaM formed his little army in admirable order, and 
although some of tlin Saracens bad- got within the 
camp, •they were all ]»rcBciitly repulsed with great 
slaughter. After this signal advantage, the Lion-heart 
boldly quilted the eanqiand drew up in order of battle 
on the open plain. *11 shoul^ seem thht hed'orined his 
I wo thousand fighting men in one compact solid 
square, having his munitions and (;amp-followers in the 
midst, and that before the Paynim returned to the 
charge, he at^d his noble friends bad time to dress 
thc'mselves, and uimpletc the jpittipg on of their 
annour. Rut soon the Christian infantry was charged 
hv seven thousand cavalry—they only stand the firmer 
and the cloM-r togetlier, presenting their lorif; lances 
on every side*, lance being projected above fiince, for 
the Crusaders behind passed tlieir spears over the 
shoulders of tliose who stood before them—the Paynim 
can iieiiclrate nowhere, and alter repeated attempts, 
and a hc'avy loss, they whecd round and galtep back to 
their main body, vowing by their prophet and their 
laards that they might as well assail a wall of iron or 
bronze. Then the Lion-lieart changes his defensive 
square into acolumn of afiack, and advances into the 
very midst of the numerous but confounded host.^ 
While he is dealing death on every side, word is 
brought him that a band of the enemy is breaking into 
Jaffa, and putting to the sword the poor pilgrims who 
are attempting to defend the place. “ Then now lor 
those ernvens! ” cries Hicliard, and he gallops acu'oss 
the plain with only two knights, and is followed only 
by a few crossbow-men. Rut his echoing name, and 
the sight of him, is enough ! The Saracens fly at bis 
ai»proaeh, *nil Jaffa and the pilgrims within it are 
again safe. Then another tuiicli of the sharp heavy 
spur, and a few bounds of the war-horse,Vnd the IJon- 
hi?art is back on the plain whore the Mussulman 
cavalry arcr enveloping hi.-, steady faiitassins. The 
bravest of Saladin’s chiefs feel the blood of their hearts 
turning into water. One Emir, conspicuous among all 
the rest by his gigantic stature, lofty gi'eeii turban, and 
brilliant armour, adventures to rein up his horse and defy 
the English king;—butsc'c ! the Emir is thrown to the 
ground with a cloven head and a loiiped limb ! One 
blow ol’ Richard’s battle-axe has cleft his skull and 
lop]>cd off his ri.ght arm at the shoulder-joint. There, 
oil one wing of the small Christian column, the brave 
Earl of Leicester, with a lew of his valorous com- 
jianions, hath gut separated fiom the main body and is 
surrounded, and must perish if tbi're be not succour. 
But where Richard is, succour is never loqg wanting ; 
and his voice is enough to relieve Leicester, for the 
Paynim retreat, and will not be made to stay to feel 
the weight of that battle-axe. And now where is King 
Richard ? The Crusaders seek him in vain. He is 
there-far in advance of yie van—he has thrown hira- 
self, almost alone, into the very centre and heart of 
Saladiifs battalion—and, behold ! his wounded war- 
hoise, with an empty saddle and broken rein, comes 
bursting out from amidst that mel6e, and after a short 


frantic course falls dead on the plain 1 Alas I the 
Lion-heart is killed! .... Not he! Ricliajd kills 
many, and gets many a wound himself; but when 
Leicester and his other most valiant friends fight their 
way forward into the uicl6c, they firfd him CTect and 
bold and vigorous as ever; standing in the midst of an 
open ciride, carved out and kept by that balllc-axe. 
into the head of which the best smiths in England had 
wrought twenty pounds of matchless steel. He was 
soon mounted on another horse. The Saracens re¬ 
treated—but he was soon again in theinidsi of them, 
doing as he had done heffere. When he lodc hack to 
hurl his solid eoluimi against Salaihu’s centre, )us 
steed was covered with blood and dust, and Ids own 
armour was stuck so full ol arrows that it looked like a 
lincushioii. The Saracens dhl not wait to be charged 
)y the advancing column ; such infantry as they had 
had fled long ago, and now the horse took to flight. 
When .Saladin rcproaclied his Emirs for having fled 
before a single man, one of those chiefs made answer, 
“ No mail can support the blows he deals; his impetu¬ 
osity is terrible ; his encniintcr is mortal; his actions 
transcend those of mortal man !” It is said, tliat 
during the heat of the battle, overpowered by a gene¬ 
rous admiration, the Sultan's brother, seeing Richard 
dismounted, sent him two magiiifieenl horses, and that 
on one of these Uicliard followeil Ids 8\^ecesscs till 
nightfall. Every champion that met him that day was 
killed or wounded and unhorsed. It was by deeds like 
these that the {Jceur-ile-l.iou left a traditionary fame 
behind him which grew and brightened with llie pro¬ 
gress of time, and that, his name became a wurd of 
fear in the mouths of the Mussulman natives. “This 
tremciidoius name,” says Gibbon, “^as employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants; and if a 
horse suddenly started from the way. Ids rider vvas 
wont to exclaim, * Dost thou think King Richard is iu 
that bush ?’ 

, As the battle of Jafl’a was the most brilliant, so also 
was it the last, fought by the Lion-heart in the Holy 
Land. 'The Duke of Burgundy hail withdrawn to 
Tyre, and had refused to lake any further part iu Uic 
war. The Germans, commanded by the Duke of 
Austria, had quitted I’alestino tor Europe; and most 
of the (Irusaders of other nations were weaiied with 
the contest or engaged in tlieir old jealousies and 
feuds. Richard s health, and the health of Ids great 
adversary Saladin, were both seriously iitt'coted ; and a 
mutual admiration and respect appears to have foi- 
warded a treaty which vvas eoiieludeil shortly after the 
battle of Jaffa. A truce was agreed upon for tlnee 
oars, three months, three weeks, three days, aud ihiwi. 
ours. Ascalon vvas to he dismantled, after Richard 
had been rcimhursed for tlie money it had cost him; 
hut Jaffa and Tyre, with ^alUtlie castles, and all the 
country on tlie coast lying between those* iwo eitie.s 
were to be loft to the peaceful enjoyment of the 
Ghristiaiis. The pilgiim.s of the M ost were to have 
full liberty of‘vepii.iring to Jerusalem at all seasons, 
vvitfaout lieing subjected by tlie Saracens to those tolls, 
taxes, interriijitions, and jier&eeiitioiis which had origi¬ 
nally provoked the Crusades.*' It is to be leinarkeU, 
tliat nothing is said in this tj^aty about the rcsiitutioii 
of the wood of the true CiTS! Saladin had already 
givejj Richard Ids answer on that liead, and it was a 
‘fuibjeet on wliich the Mohiiiiiniedan prince was not 
likely to change his mind. The principal comniandeis 
of the two armies swore to ohserve scrupulously tlie 
conditions of the treaty: the Christians swearfiig on 
the Evangelists, the Mu.ssulmans on the Koran. But 
Richard and Saladin did not swear; they merely gave 
their word of honour, and touched the hands of the 

■' Viiirsaiif. tJiiailes Mill, ‘ Hist. OiTlie ('iii5.id<*a.’ 
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ambasRadors that were severahy sent to them. All the Monferrat. Kiclxard sent a page to Maynard to ask 
Cliristian princes and Mussiilman lords of Syria were for a pass for Baldwyn of Betliune and Hugh the 
invited to sign the treaty, and so engaged to live on merchant, pilgrims returning Ijrom Jerusalem. To 
friendly terms with one another. All parties iramedi- forward the request the young man piesented a very 
ately pw'pared to avail themselves of the treaty; and valuable ring., The goveraor, much strtick with the 
^sinee they could not enter Jerusalem as conquerors, to beauty and value of the ruby, exclaimed, “This is tim 
visit it as licensed pilgrims. The French, who had re- present of a prince, not of a^merchant! Thy master’s 
fused to take part in the battle of Jaffa and who were on name is not Hugh, but King Richard; tell him, from 
liie point of embarking at Acre, now declared their in- me, that he m^y come and go in peace.” The king was 
tention of staying yet awhile, that tliey too might visit alarmed at this discovery, and having purchased some 
the Holy Sepulchre; but Ricliard,,indignaiit alAheir horses, he fled by night. Baldwyn de Bcthuiic and 
recent «*.ondue.t, told them they bad no claim to the seven others who remained behind were arrested by 
henolits of a treaty which llwsy had done nothing to Maynard. The fugitives rode on without molestation 
procure. The rest of the army visited the hallowed till they reached Freisach, in the territory ot Saltzburg, 
spots; and Saladin nobly protected them from all ^herc Richard was recognised by a Norman knight, 
injury or insult, Tlie second body of pilgrims who ar- in the service of Count Frederick of Beteson, wioiIkt 
rived in Jerusalem experienced much kindness, as we near relation of .the late Conrad. A large rewanl liad 
know from Vinesauf. who was one of the party. The l)cen offered for the apprehension of the disjjuised 
Bishop of Salisbury, who led the third body, was re- king; but the Ntjrman knight, instead of trying to seize 
ceived with marked respect, being invited to the him, warned him of his danger, and incsented him 
])aJaee, and admitted to a long and familiar conver- with a swift horoe. Richard eseaged with one kniglit 
Ration with the Sultan. Saladin was greedy of fame, and a boy who could'speak tlic language of the 
even from the Christians, “ What say your people of country. The rest of his party were taken and thrown 
your king and of he inquired of the bishop, into prison. After travelling three days and llin'c 

“ My king,” replied the prelate, “ is acknowledged as nights without cuteritig a house, he was comiiellod by 
one surpassing all men in valorous deeds and generous hunger and sickness to enter Erperg. a village close to 
gifts : but your fame also stands high; apd were you Vienna. His fgnoVance of the boutitry must have 
but converted from vour unbelief, there would not be been the cause of his lighting on a spot w inch, of all 
ill the world two other such princes as Saladin and others, ,lic ought most carefully to have avoided. 
Richard,” Though, sensible of his danger, he w'as loo lainl to 

Riciiard himself did not visit Jerusalem. This is renew his fliglit. He sent the boy to the inarket-pliu c: 
utlribuied to a violent fever brought on by his of Vienna, to purchase provisions and a f<-w e.omioi ts. 
tremendous exertions in the held of Jaffa; but it is at The little page was dressed in costly clothes, and li.id 
least probable tha'i his proud reluctance to enter merely what in llpit poor country was considered a great deal 
on sufferance that holy city which he had so vchc- of money in liis purse. These things excited attention, 
niently hoped to conquer, had some shave in this but- the young messenger eluded inquiry by saying 
omission. He who would not look upon Jerusalem that his master was a very ikh uierchaiil, who would 
from a distance would hard'y go to it as a pilgrim, soon make his appearance e,i V'leiiiia. The bov was 
tliere to witness the prepotency of the infidel and the ,again smit into the town to make purchases. It aji- 
prolonged triumiih of the Crescent over tiie Cross. Ih jiears that he had returned thither for the same pur- 
the month of October, 1102, on the feast-day of St. jiose several times, when one day some burghers saw 
Dionysius, Richard set sail from Acre, with his queen, stuck in his girdle a pair of such ricli gloves as were 
his sister .loan, and the surviving bishops, earls, and not w'orn save by kings and princes. The poor lad 
knights of England, Normandy, Anjou, and Aqui- was presently seized and scourged, and then, on being 
taiiic. The next morning, as they were fading in the tlireatened with torture ainl the cutting out of his 
distance, be took a last view of the mountains of tongue, he confessed the truth and revealed the retreat 
Lebanon and the liilU above the Syrian shoie. With of the king. A band of Austrian soldiers surrounded 
outstretched arms he cxelaimed, “Most holy land, I the house where tlie sick Richard lay buriqd in a deep 
commend thee to God’s keeping. May he give me life sleep. Taken by surprise and surrounded as he was, 
and lieallh to return and rescue thee from the inndcl!’’ and sick and faint as lie was, the Lioii-heart clutchud 
A storm arose and scattered the fleet. Some of the his sword, and refused to surrender to any but their 
ss-’sscls w'cre wrecked on the hostile shores of Egypt chief. That chief soon apfieared in the peraon of his 
and Barbary, where crews and passengers were made deadliest enemy—Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
slaves; others reached friendly ports, and in time re- “ You arc fortunate," said the duke W'lth a triumphant 
turned to England, ’^he galley in which Richard’s gmile, as he received the sword which had so ottcii 
wife and the other ladies wbre embarked reached Sicily niiidg him quail in Falestinc, “ and you ought to con- 
in safety. It is not very clear why Richard sailed in aider us ratlier as friends and deliverers than as eiic- 
aiiother vessel, or why ho ran into the .Adriatic Sea niies; lor, by the Lord, if you had fallen into the hands 
instead of running down the Mediterranean to the of the Marquis Conrad's friends, who are liuiitiiig for 
friendly coast of Spain. After escaping capture by the you everywhere, you had been but a dead man though 
Grceki who were among his numerous enemies, he you had had a thousand lives.” The duke then eoiii- 
landed with a slight attendance at Zara on the coast of milted the king to the castle of Tiernsieigu, which 
Dalmatia. He hired one of the light galleys of the belonged to one of his barons named Hadmar of Cun- 
country; and he had jJWf on the humble weeds of a ring. The reigning emperor Henry, who is described 
pilgrim. Imping that Ins dress, with his beard and hair by an old historian as “ a beggar of a prince, ferocious 
which he had suffered to grow long, would cnabib hiip and avaricinus,” hated Cusur-de-Lion almost a.« much 
to cross the continent of Europe without being dis- as Leopold of Austria did; and, well knowing that 
covered, His suite consisted of Baldw’yn de Belhnne, a tliere was ransom to be gotten, he claimed the royal 
priest, Ansi'lm the chaplain, and a few Templars, Row- prisoner, saying, “ A duke must not presume to im- 
Ing across the Adriatic, he landed between Venice and prison a king—that belongs to an emperor." The 
Aqnih'i*. From this (Mast he and his companions, Austrian duke would not sesign his prisoner without 
crossing the Friuli mountains, prcnieeded inland to a reservation of his own claims, and a promise of a large 
Goritz, a principal town of Carinthia. Maynard, the sum of money from the emperor. The disgraceful sale 
governor of this town, was a near relation to Conrad of | and transfer took place during the holy feast of Easter, 
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1193, after wliieh, it appears that, even in Germany, 
Hichaid was entirely lost sight of for some time, men 
IciKnving not wliere hS was confined. 

We are sofry to be force^ to reject a touching and 
beautiful legend; but leaving Bbnidcl, Richard’s faith¬ 
ful troubadour niinslrel, in the congenial hands of the 
poets (not forbidding pafiilers to treat it), we fear that 
in histi)rie,al soberness the first discoverv of Richard’s 
imprisonment must be attributed i^t to Blondel and 
his iiarp and voice, but to a letter written by the em¬ 
peror Henry, to Philip of France. In this letter, 
which it suited the purposes of Philip to make public, 
or which he could not conceal, Henry said that the 
enemy of the Empire and the disturber of France was* 
loaded with chains, and safely lodged in one of his 
easllesTif the Tyrol, where trusty guards watched over 
him day and night, with drawn swofds.' The discovery 
shockeckand disgusted all Europe. The pope at once 
e.'icomnuinicated Leopold, the Austrian duke, and 
thr(>atenod ll»e emperor with the same ^enlence, unless 
he iminediately liber&icd Ricj^ard. In the *ln('antiir)e 
the Lion-heart, though irritated by the indigniiics he 
siiflered, and at times depressed by the idea that his 
suhjceis had forgotten and ahaiiduncd him, bore his lot 
right manfully. Ills sanguine and jo\ ial spirit saved 
him from any long fits of dcs)»:ur os despondency. lie 
wiled iiwas the weary hours by singing or composing 
tioubadour verses, and wlien tired of such oecup.itioii, 
he earoused with his keepers, who seem to haA> been 
aht)ul eijually delighted with his music, his fifttetimis- 
ness, and his wonderful powers of ilrinking. Borne 
down by ihe weight of European opinion, and the au¬ 
thority of the t.'hnicli, the emperor was at leiigtli 
obliged to iclax his hold. Yet lliehard did ftot obtain 
liis lilii rfy until the month of February, 1194, and until 
an eiioiuious ransom had hern paid by his English 
suoj' i is for him, so that England, “ rioin sea to sea, 
was 1 educed to ihe utmo.si,"distress.” 

Our nest royal Crusader was Prince Edward the 
J.oiig-Shanked. On the conclusion of the last war be- 
tw'ceu his father, Henry III., and the English barons, 
i’lini-e Edward, Ihe lieir to the throne, together with 
his cousin Henry, took the cross. Oltoboiii, Ihe pope’s 
legate, who had been very iiisirunienlal in biiiigirig 
iil)o\it the blessed peace, liad earnestly recommemled 
tins Crusade; and Louis IX. of France, who was soon 
to be called St. Louis, hail already departed a second 
time for the ICast. As soon as Prince Edward ami his 
Cousin liad taken the cross, one hundred a^id fifty Eng¬ 
lish lords and knights followed their exain|ile. Ed¬ 
ward de])arted with his beautiful and magiianiniuiis 
wife Eleanor of Castile, his cousin, and the ehoiecst 
chivalry of England, in the month of July, 1270. This 
was called the Seventh Great Crusade. 

When Prince Edward reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, he found that the French kftig, 
instead of sailing direct for Syria and Palestine, had 
turned aside to attack the Mussulman king or Bey of 
Tunis. Louis landed on that burning and swampy 
African shore in the midst of summer, and took die 
camp and the town of Carthage, which was but a 
shrunken and degraded ruin compared with the stu¬ 
pendous city which Scipio and las Romans had de¬ 
stroyed. But the excessive heat of the r.lima„e, the 
want of provisions and even of wholesome water, and 
the pestilential vapours from bogs and swanint, soon 
caused dreadful maladies among the Freiicn host. 
The saintly king himself was attacked by a fatal dy¬ 
sentery, and he laid himself down to die amoi.g the 
ruins and fragments of ancient Carthage. The super¬ 
stition of this pure and e.xcellent man was the ijuality 
■of the age in which he lived, and was not in its'df a 
fault to be des)>iscd ; but the belter pari of hisdevuiioii, 
his sympatliy for others, his resignation and magna- 
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nimity, were sublime, and will have a claim to reverence 
in all ages. So long as he could act he encountered 
every toil and task, and submitted to every privation, 
in order to alleviate the sulferings of his poo^st fol¬ 
lowers, who were dying round him by hundieds a day. 
When lie could no longer move, and when he was 
himself suffering agonies, lie unceasingly occupied his 
mind in devising means for mitigating the pains of 
others: with his dying bicath he endeavoured to ream- 
niato^the courage of his family and officers, who were 
all weeping about iiis bed- “ My friends,” said he, 
“do not grieve for me. It is natural that 1, as your 
chief, should march off’first. You must all follow me 
in lime; keoj) yourselves ready for the great journey.”''' 

When Prince Eduard arrived at Carthage he found 
that Louis was dead, and that more than half of his 
army had perished. The survivors had, however, 
made advantageous terms with tiie Bey of Tunis, and 
showed little inclination to quit that country and encoun¬ 
ter fresh dangers in Palestine. 'I'he English reeros.sed 
the Medilerianeau to Sicily. But Edward would not 
renounce his project. He, passed the winter at Tra¬ 
pani, vowing that though 'all his soldiers should desert 
him, he would go to Acre attended only by Kow'eti his 
groom. Early in llie following spring tie set sail from 
Sicily, and he soon landed at Acre, which was now 
almost the only residue of the Crusaders’ efluquests in 
the East. His force did not exceed a thonsaiid or at the 
most twelve hundred men ; but this fore.e included one 
hundred and fifty brave Larons and kiiiglils ; Uie 
Knights Templars arid the Knights of St.John gave 
it the hand of welcoiin*, vowing to conquer or die witli 
it; the fame of Richard Cu'ur-de-Lioti was still bright 
on tliose sliorcs; and, while the .MotiHuiniedans tri-iii- 
bled, the scatteied Christians gatheied round Ihi* 
standard of the suecessor of the Lion-heart, to whom 
Edvvaid w.is scarcely inferior in pliysical strength 
^uid courage, w hile lie was his superior in policy and 
*c«o]iiess. Bondocar, the Snltitn of Babylon, who was 
ravaging the country, and prejwirig to lake that city 
by a.ssaull, ininiedialely retreated from the vicinity 
of Acie.aud crossing the desert, went into Egypt. Ed¬ 
ward advanced towards Jerusalem, assaulted i^azareth, 
and look it by storm. Eighty years had elapsed since 
Richard's massacre at Acre, and nearly two hundred 
since the first capture of Jerusalem by the Christians 
of the West; hut the Crusaders had made little pro¬ 
gress ill hiiiiiaiiily in all these years, and llie shiiigliter 
Committed on Ihe Moslcriis, under the eye of Pi nice 
Edward, at Nazareth, was only less atrocious than the 
butchery at Jerusalem, because the scene was morj^ 
confined, and the place had fewer Turkish iuhahitaulsT 
The rage of the Christians was the greater because 
Bondocar had recently destroyed a chureh conseciaicd 
to the Virgin Mary, and said t8 stand over the veiy 
spot where she had given birth to the Hedeonier. But 
lliis jrrovocatiiyi was not pleaded as an excuse, no excuse 
or palliatioii ueuig considered necessary. It was still 
held praiseworthy and glorious to offer to the I’aynim 
no other alternative than iiuini'diatc baptism or instant 
death. Shortly after the reduction of Nazareth, the 
prince and uiaiiy of the English w ith liitn were attacked 
with sicknftjs. The conimoiwwldiers dh'd very fast, 
their malady, according to an old Venetian chronicler, 
being •aused by their having eaten excessively of the 
frTiils and honey of the Holy Laud. They all returned 
to Acre, where they lingered some fifteen months, 
doing nothing that tended to the recovering of the holy 
city. The first enthusiasm among the Latin Christians 
at his arrival had subsided upon discovering that 
Edward had veiy little money, and received no rein¬ 
forcements. He had never been able to collect more 
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than seven thousand fighting men, and this mixed 
force could not be kept together for anj; length of time 
unless he charged himself with their entire support and 
pay. 'nds Edward would willingly have done, but the 
long b^onial wars had impoverished the crown, and 
his father Henij, though very d(»vout, was very poor. 
The English chivalry distinguished itself by many feats 
of arms, and revived the glory of the national name; 
but, after all, the only other solid advantages obtained, 
were the capture of two castles, and the surjirisn and 
partial plunder of a rich caravan, ^he Mohamtntfdans 
were not strong enough or l/old enough to attack Acre. 
This place, iniieed, was materially strengthened ; and 
it was chiefly througli Edward's exertions and libe¬ 
rality that it was enabled to defy the Payiiim for twenty 
years longer, when tin' Mamelukes of Egypt took Acre, 
:md drove llie Crusader.s and their do.Hcendants from 
every part of Palestine. But the Saracens filled the 
nrighbouring country witli their irregular forces, and 
Kdivard, on his side, remained always too weak to 
•t1 tempt any extensive operations in the field. His 
piew'iiee at Acre, however, both annoyed and dis- 
ti'cssed the enemy, .iiid an attempt was made to get rid 
of him by assassination. The Emir of Jaflk suddenly 
pretended that the light of trntli had broken in ujion 
him, and that he was thinking seriously of embracing 
llie Christian faith. He opened a correspondence with 
the English ]irhic(., ami gradually gained his confidence; 
he sent many letters and presents to Acre, till his mes¬ 
sengers were allowed to pass and repass without chal¬ 
lenge, examination, or suspicion. On the Friday of 
Whilsnu week, about the hour of vesjieis, as Edward 
was lecliniug on/v eoucli, with nolluiig on him but a 
loose robe, the Emir’s messenger made his usual salaam 
al the door of his ajiarlmenl ;< he was admitted; and as 
li(' knell and presented a letter with one hand, he drew 
a coiici-aled dagger with the other, and aimed a blow at 
the prince's heart. Ed waid. though wounded, caught the 
inutdererin bis iron grasp, threiv him to the ground,', 
and despatched him with his own weapon. The prinoc^s 
wound wiis not deep, but the d.iggor bad been smeared 
itith poison: when he had learnt this fact he made his 
o'ill, and gave hiiusidf up as lost. The English soldiers 
would have takmi a lion id vengeariee upon the poor 
I’lirks ill their power, but he restrained tncir fury, and 
made them reflect on what might befal the helpless 
(.’luiatian pilgrims then at Jerusalem. Fortunately 
there was at Acre an English surgeon with skill and 
uervt' rimugh to ]iaie away the sides of the wound ; 
and the grand master of the Templars sent some pri*- 
cions drugs to stop the progress of the venom. The 
*^tiety, the affeelionate attentions of his loving wife 
Eleanor, may have eoutrihuted very effectually to his 
cuie, but there is no good ground for believing that 
she sucked the poisomfropi her luialiand’s wound. It 
would, however, have been very possible for her to do 
so.owithout the least danger to herself, for the poisons 
which an- fatal or highly <langcious whtm introduced 
into the flesh and v«’ins, are innocuous when intro- 
.lined into the Btomaeli; while those which are 
latal to the stoniaeli are innocuous if introduced 
mio thehhiod. But, no doubt, these facts were un¬ 
known, or known onk.)p a tery few, at ^be time of 
the (Jnusailfs. Tiie story of Elt'anor’s sueking the 
noniiil is not mentioned by any conlcmporarjrjvriter, 
or indeed by any writer living near the time; it seen.s 
to be of Spanish origin, and to h.ave been first in¬ 
vented a eeiitury or two after Eleanor’s doatli. 

In wliatioever nnuiner he was cured, I’rince Edward 
iras soon abl<* to mount his war-horse and to re-apjiear 
.iniong bis eompanions in arms. But the deficiency of 
Ills means obliged liiin to turn a willing ear to the pro- 
positionis of •■"O Sultan for another long truce. His 
latlicr, the old King Henry, had already implored him 


to return to England that he might give him his bless¬ 
ing befoje he died, and see him in aeondition to secure 
the throne of his ancestors. Other letters now arrived 
saying that if he did not make haste to'teturn he would 
never see liisifatber alive." Tlie Sultan 'at the same 
time was so embarrassed by revolts and wars in the in¬ 
terior of his country, as to hai'e little time to sjiare for 
the prosecution of hostilities on the Syrian coast; and 
being, tlierefowa, sincere in his proposals, a truce for 
ten yearn was condludcd, and Edward, almost imme¬ 
diately. sailed for Sicily. At Trapani he received an 
earnest invitation from his old companion and steadfast 
friend Theobald, Archdeacon of Liege, who had been 
with him in Palestine, but who had been recalled to be 
Tope Gregory X., to visit him and spend some time 
with him at Romo. Crossing the Strait of Messina, 
Edward and hiS'retinue began to travel by land to the 
Eternal City. At a tnounlain village in Calabria he 
met messengers who brought him tlie news that the 
King, his father, was dead. By the month of Fe¬ 
bruary, 12?3, Edward was at Rome; hut liis friend the 
Pope being absent, he sp'fent only two days in visiting 
the churches of that city, and then turned aside at 
Civita Vecchia, where Gregory X. received him with 
honour and affection. When he left the 'pontiff he 
journeyed slow.ly through Italy, ,heirfg received in 
triumph at every town. The Milanese presented him 
with some fine horses and purple mantles. His ex¬ 
ploits m Palestine, limited as tliey had been, had 
gained him the reputation of being the foremost cham- 
jiion of the cro8.s; the dangerous wound he had received 
(if he had died of it he w ould have been enrolled among 
saints and martyrs) created an additional sympathy in 
his favtiui^ and, as if people knew he would be the last 
Ring to embark in the Crusades, he was hailed witli 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Jt was the bright luoad 
flash of the flame about to sink in the socket. In a 
few yops more the passioit for the Crusades, which 
had animated all E-urope for more than two I’enturies, 
was utterly extinct. While it lasted it gave birth to 
some of the iiujst picturesque incidents and rorrianlic 
exploits that are anywhere upon record. This is not 
the place to examine the various and important effects 
brought about in Europe cither directly or indirectly 
by the Crusades; we need merely say that it was 
honounahle and advantageous to the national character 
foi England to have so great a share of ihc glory that 
was acquired in those lioly wars; and thf.l these ex¬ 
ploits ar<' on no account to be excluded from onr Val¬ 
halla 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.-No. XIV. 

Harvest. 

The glad harvest-time lias not been neglected by the 
Poets. Tliomaon takes iis into “ the riiicned field* 
with his solrinii cadences :— 


“ Soou'aa tilt* tnoriiuig trcnibleH u'er the aky, 

And, uii|ierceiv'd, unfolds the apreadiitg tiny; 

Before the ri|)eiif*(l field the reapers stand, 

111 fair array ; each by the l.aaa he loves. 

To bear the rougher |art, and mitigate 
By nameless gentle, offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty aheavea; 

White thro’ their cheerful liand the rural talk. 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest. 

Fly harmless, to deceive the teilious liifle. 

And steal unfelt the sultry hunrs away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on wery aide 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

The gleaners smead around, and here aiid'there. 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. ^ * 

Be not too narrow, husbandman! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 

The liberal handful. Think, oh think ! 

How good the God of harvest, is to you. 

Who iKinrs abundance o'er your flowing fields; 

While these unhappy ]tartiien of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 

And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder; that your suns may want 
What now, with hard reluctsuice, faint, ye give.” 

• TiiOMSON, 

The prosaic character of the field-work is eomewbat 
changed when we hear the song of Wor^worth’s soli¬ 
tary reaper:— 

“ Behold her, tii^l* iu the field, 

Von solitary Higblaod lass.' 

Reaping and singmg by herself; 

Btop here, or gently pass! 
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Alone she cuts, and biuds the grain, 

Anil siiiga a melancholy strain; 

O listen 1 for the vale prufuiiud 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
Mou* welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers, in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 

■Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breakiiig tlie silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell ni 

Perhaps the plaintive nnmliers flow 

For old, imliappy, far-ofl' things. 

And battles long agn: 

Or is it, some more luinible lay, 

F.niiiliar matter of to-day ? 

.Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, ^ 

That has been, and may be again f 

W’hate'er the theme the maiden sang 
.\s if her song couM hire no ending; 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

.^id o’ei the sickle bending;— • 

I listened—motionless and still; 

And when 1 niouiited up the hill. 

The music iu my heart J laire, 

Boug after it was Irenrd no more.” 

Wordsworth. 

But alf the practical poctltYlof Harvest-Home belongs 
to a past time. Will it ever conm again as Herrick 
lias'flcsicribed it? 

*' Come, sons of summer, by whose toil 
We are the lords of wine and oil; 

By whose fought labours and tough hamls 
We rip up first, tlieii reap our lands. 

Crown'd with llic ears of com, now come, 

And to the pi{Hi sing harvest home. 

Canne forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Dresl up with all the country art. 

VoL XIV,—3D 
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See, here a maukin, there a sheet, 

Ai ■poUem pure ae it ia sweet; 

Ttie horaea, tnares, and frisking fillies, 

Clad all .iu linen white os lilies. 

IQie harvest.swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the bock-cart crown’d. 

Al>utit the cart hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the ^out, 

Pressing before, some coming after. 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 

Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 

Some prank them up with oaken leaves; * 

tjiime cross the fill-horse, some with great 
Devotion stroke the home-borne wheat; 

While other rustics, less atteiit 
To prayers than to merriment. 

Run after witli their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boys, to your lord’* hearth, 

Glitl’ring witli fire, where, for your mirth, 

Ye sliall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of yonr feast, fat beef; 

With upper stories, mutton, veal, ■ 

And bacon, wtiicli makes full the meal, 

With sev'tal dishes standing by, 

As, here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all-tempting frumentie. 

And for to make fhe meriy cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here. 

There's tliat which drowns all care, stout beer; 

Which freely drink ta yoijr lord's heultb, 

I’lieii to the plough, the commonwealth, 

Next to your flails, your fanes, your falls; 

Then to the maids with wheateii hats; 

To the rough sickle, and tlie crook'd scythe. 

Drink, frolic, buys, till all be blylbe. 

Feed and glow fat, and as ye eat. 

Re niiiidfiit iliat tlie lab'ving iicat, 

As you, may have their full of meat; 

And know, liesides, ye must revoke 
Tlie patient ox unto tlic yoke, 

And all go back unto the jilougb 
And harrow, though they 're hoiig'd up now. 

And, you most know, your lord's word’s true, 

Feed liim ye must, wltosc food fills you. 

And that this pleasuie is like rain. 

Not sent ye for to drown your jiain. 

But for to make it sjiring again.” 

Hkruick. 

We want llic spirit of brotlierhood—not the spirit 
of Bamc-preaervins and poacliirifr—to bring back tin* 
Enf^lish eountry-lifc wliicli gladdened the hearts of the 
old poets; 

“ Sweet ctiuiitry life, to such unkiiown, 

Whose lives are others’, not their own; 

But servhig courts and cities, be 
^ I..ess liappy, less enjoying thee. 

Thou never plough’st the ocean's foam 
To seek and bring rough jiepper homo ; 

Nor to the Eastern lud dust rove 
To bring from tlicnce tlit scorclicd clove; 

Nor, with the loss of thy lov'd rest, 

< Briiig'st home the ingot from the west: ^ 

No, thy ambition's master-piece « 

Flies no thought iiigiier titan a fleece; 

Or bow to pay thy binds, and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year: 

But walk’st about thine own dear bounds. 

Not envying tubers' l arge r grounds; . 

Tor well thou know’^f'T^s not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

Wlien now the cock, the ploughman's horav * 
Calls forth the lily-wristeil mum: 

Then to *hy ccwn-fields tliou dost go, 

■’ft'hicli, though wtill soil'd, yet thou dost know,. 

That the best compost fur the lauds 
Js the wise master s tieet and hands: 

There at fee plough thou fiud'st thy team, 

Wife a hind whistling there to feem; 

And obeerlst them up, by singing bow 
The kiogdom'i portiou ii th« plough i 
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T^iis done, tlion to th' einvnel'd meads 
Tiion go'st, and as thy foot there treads, 

Thou seest a pteseilt God-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower; * 

And smell'st the breath qf great-i'y'd kine« 

Sweet as fiie bliissonis of tlie vine: • 

Here thou behold'sl thy large sleek neat 
Unto the dcw-liips up in nfsat; 

And 08 tlioii look'st, the wanton steer, 

■ThB heifes, cow, and ox draw near. 

To make a plefcing jiastime there; 

These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox. 

And fliid’st their bellies there as full 
Of short sweet grass, us liacks with wool; 
s And leav'st them, ns tliey feed and fill, 

A shepherd piping on u hill. ^ 

For sports, for jiageaiitry, and plays. 

Thou host thy'eves and holidays; 

On whicli^thc young men and maids meet •' 

To exercise their dancing feel. 

Tripping the homely country ruiuid. 

With dufl'oitil.s and daisies crown'd. 

Thy w.ike9, thy (juiiitfls, here ihou hast. 

Thy May-jioles too witli garlands grac'd, 

Thy niorris-diince, tliy Whitsciii-ale, 

Thy shearing-feast, which never fail. 

Thy harvest lionu!, thy wassail Isml, «. 

That's ii{» after Kox i' 111’ htile, 

'1 liy miniiineries, ihy twelve-tide kings 
And (pieeiis, thy Chrislniiu, revelling*, 

Tiiy nut-brown mirth, fliy riirsel wit, 

Atid no man ]si) s too deal for it: 

To these liuiii liast thy limes to go 
And traea; the bare i fh' trrarlieriius snow; 

Thy witty wiles to diavv, and gat 
Tlin.latk into llic trammel net; 

Thou bast thy eaickrood and fey glade. 

To hike the precious pheasant m.adc; 

Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pilfulks then 
To catcli the pilfering bii;|b, not men. 

. O happy life! if that their good 

Their husbandmen but iiiiderstood; 

Who all tlie day tlicmselve.s <l<i jilcase, 

And younglings, with such S|iort8 as these; 

And, lying down, have nought t' afl'riglit 
Sweet slee]i, that jn.akes more short the night.” 

HnanicK. 

The last poet who has described Harvest-Ifome was 
Bloomfield, the “Fanner’s Boy.” Even tins soliliiiy 
festival belong;?, we fear, to the tilings that wore bolbnt 
the flood. Our farmers give liarvesl-drtuk; they 
wilbliold their sympathy and fricndshiji:— 

“ Here once a year Distinction lowers her crest; 

The muster, servant, and the merry gup.st, 

Are equal, all; and round the liappy ring 
The reaper's ey’cs exiilliug glances iliiig, 

Anil warm'd witli gratitude he quits his jilace, 

< Witii siinbunit liiinds, and ale-enliven'd face, 
lleillls the jug his honoured host to lend, 

To serve at once llie muster anil the friend; 

I’roud thus to meet iiis smiles, to share his tale, 

His nuts, his coiivcrsatiun, and his ale." 

Bloumvibld. 


ENLARGEMENT OF OBJECTS. 

(Kroni the ‘ Pi’ntiy Oycliqunlia Supplimient.’) 

The mind forms a judgment of the apparent magni- 
•tudes of visible objects chiefly from the angles subtended 
at tiic eye by their principal linear dimensions; but 
many circumstances render that judgment erroneous, 
and create illusions’ respecting apparent magnitude of 
which it is important to be aware. 

When objects are near a*8pectator, the forms and 
colours of their parts usually afford distinct perceptions 
of them; and since, in proptrrtion as the objects are 
more remote, the quantity of light reflected from thorn 
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lo Uic eye (jiniiaiBluia, tlio perceptions bothwf outline 
an<l colour* diminisli in intensity. Hence, indistinct¬ 
ness of form and cylonr being in the miniassociftted 
with reinotojtess, when from any cause an object ap¬ 
pears indistinct, and at the same time to subtend at the 
eye an atiglo bqual lo that under wfiiclt it is usually 
seen at a given distance, the imagined remoteness 
gives rise to a perception of increased magnitude. It 
is thus that a well-known object, as a man, seen by 
night or llirough a fog. appear^ to be much greater 
1 ban it would bo if seen at an equal distance by day¬ 
light or in an atmosphere free from vapour. Itora 
like reason, the image of a familiar object, as a man in 
dull-coloured clotliiiig, when seen at a distance against 
a bright sky, seems greater than in other circuinatari«cs 
it w«uid lx* at an equal distance; for the sensibility of 
the eye being diminished by the surrounding brightness, 
the Inject is obscurely seen. 

The parts of space abtuit a spectator extending in- 
di'finitely in every direction from the surface of the 
earth, and the higiian eye being igcapable of appre¬ 
ciating flificn'nees betwew the distances of objects 
when those distances become great, it follows that, 
like as a long straight wall seen at a small distance 
from its front apjieats to be a circular arc, the figure 
of the i-ky must be, apparently, a portion of the con- 
e.tve surface of a’spliere. Now,»a series of objects be¬ 
yond one another give indications of distanre, and this 
it spei'lator may obtain on looking along nearly level 
gI mind toivanis the hoiizon ; while tJie ^Shsence of 
JiiteriiiediaU; ol.jects between him and tho ])art of the 
he.iveii'-. above bis bead, wbelher the sky be unclouded 
or conqiletely overcast, will lead him lo imagine that 
llic summit of the celestial vault is comparatively near 
him. Thus the apjiarciit (igurt; of the vault is a seg¬ 
ment less ilian a heiiiisjihere; the ratio of tlie vertical 
height to the soniidiaineter of the le.se being about as 
1 to ;} or 4. It followstlbat a plane imagined to touch 
the surface of the visible heavens near the horir^n 
would make with the latter ail acute angle; and, if w» 
form our estimate of the magnitudes of the sun and 
moon, or of the disiaiieca between stars, by their pro- 
jeeiions upon the face of the sky, it is evident that the 
irojected disks or spaces will appear gieater near the 
lorizoii than near the zenith, paiiicularly in dircelious 
lending towards tlie zenitli. This is conceivi'd lo be, 
ill part, the rauso of the ap})arent enlargomoiit of the 
sun aiidguoon, and of the distances between stars when 
viewed near the horizon, and the illusion is strength¬ 
ened by the false jiulgmcrit which is. made of magni¬ 
tude on aceouiu of lliu percentioii of a great distance 
horizontally. Some pan of tne cfl'ecl, moreover, may 
he due to the diminution of the brightness of the celes¬ 
tial bodies on account of tho liglit lost by the rays 
pas.sing through the denser part of the alinosplierc 
and the vapours in the horizon ; small stress shoTild, 
however, be laid on this circumstance, since, on look¬ 
ing at the sun or moon in the horizon tlirough a tube 
whi( h allows nothing but tlie celestial body to be seen, 
llic illusion vanishes, though the diminution of tint re- 
luiiins. Tho ajjparent magnitudes in the horizon, 
when measured by a mieroineler, are rather less than 
tliey are when observed near the zenith. 

The visible magnitudes of iuiiiinous objects, as the 
sun, the moon, or the planets, are probablyat all times 
greater than the geometrical magnituttes, on aoeount 
of the imperfection of the eye: if a spectator who is 
very short-sighted look at the full moon, lie will ol^ 
serve that the visible imago is made up of a great 
mimlx;r of moons surrounding, and partly overlaying 
one which appears to be in the centre, so that the dia¬ 
meter of tlie comiiounded image is more than double 
the simple diameter of the moon. A single image of 
the moon is apparently restored when such spectator 


places before the eye a concave Jens of a certain cur¬ 
vature; but an enlargement of the disk still exists to 
a certain ilcgrec, probably, even for those eyes which 
are considered as m the most natural stale. 

An apparent diminution of the magnitudes of objects 
with which we are familiar takes pface wheff they are 
seen in situations which lead us to consider them as 
nearer to us than they really are, and this may be ex¬ 
emplified by what is known to occur when men, horses, 
&c. ill a street are seen from the top of a high build¬ 
ing, or when a man standing on a high building is 
seen from the grtiuixl. The error of judgment may be 
rectified by frequently Viewing such objects in the like 
circumstances, for it will at length be found that they 
appear in sucli situations as large as when viewed at 
equal distances on level ground. 


Savings Hanks.-—T\ie capital invested in 1S12, in the Savings 
Banks in the United Kingdutn, amounted to twenty-three mil¬ 
lions six hundred and ninety-three thousand jiound*. This capi¬ 
tal was the property of oi|;hi hundred and seventy-lixir thousand 
seven liiindied and lifteeii deiKisitors. Of this number only 
almul one in fifteen held deposits above oue hundred jiouiids. 
There are tlius almve a milliun (1,061,361) of jieople (includin;; 
the fuiidlioldcrs under one liiindred pounds, with the depositors 
in the Saviii;;8 Banks) who cauuot be pronounced rich in the 
curamon sense of the word, but who have what is commonly 
called “ a stake in the. country.’' But there are even additions 
Still to be made lo the large number who liav* monied capital 
invested in public securities, 'llie <-apital of Friendly Kurieties 
dejmsited in .Savings Bunks amounts to one million one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand pounds; tliere are besides nearly iiinr 
hundred Friendly .Societies svhose iiivestineuls amount to nearly 
one nuUioti live liuiidred llioiisaud pounds, and who have a di¬ 
rect .'iccoiint with the National Debt Commissioners; and thus, 
probalily, l.alf a million people, tiiembefk of Friendly Societies, 
in addition to llie milliun of small fundholders and other iSav- 
ings Banka dc|) 08 itora, have “ a slake iu the country.” A stake 
in the cninitry! AVho has not a stake in the country 1 The hum¬ 
blest mail who has shelter, and clothes, and food fur a single day, 
has a stake in the country; becuiise the slakes, the ” plants, ’ ef 
other men ensure that he shall iiiive food and clothes and shelter 
tlie next day;—that if misfortune hapjien, he shall be main- 
laituHl ; and dial, besides tliis indirect interest in the stakes of 
others, ne nmy utitain by iiidu.stry a positive stake himself—lio- 
cume a caiiiulist, and learn then, that labour and capital are not 
natural enemies, hut the real iiartners in tlie production of riches 
and happiness ,—Cagilal and Labour, new edition, in Kiight’s 
Weeklg I ’oliimc. 

• 

JVhtiiie Marriages in Australia .—Wives are considered the 
absolute property of the hushaiid. and can lie given away, or ex- 
rlianged, or lent, aceurdiiig to his ixiprice. A husband is denu- 
minated in the Adelaide dialect, Yoiigurra, Martanya (Uie owner 
or proprietor of a wife). Female children arc betrotii^ usually 
from early infancy, and such arraiigemeiits are usually gilhered 
t.i; still iu many cases circumstances occur frequetifly to cause 
an altcr,atimi; but if not, the girls generally go to live with their 
imsliaiiils about tlie age of twelve, ami sometimes even earlier, 
Kelativcs nearer than coiisiiil arc not allowed to marry. Female 
oqiliiuis belong to ’the nearest male relative, as also does a widow, 
instead of Is the nearest male relative of the husband,as Mias funiid 
to be the casi in Western Australia by Captain Grey. Two or 
three montlia generally elapse before the widow goes to another 
husband ; but if the wife dies, the man takes anolhcr os soon os 
he can get one. If a woman having ymnig children, join an¬ 
other tribe, (he children go with her; but I am not aware whether 
they wiwld remain jiermaiigujjy nllached to that tribe or not. 
Brothers often barter their sisters for wives for themselves, but it 
con only lie done with the ijarcnis’ consent, or after their death. 
Jf a wife be stolen, war is always rontiimed until she is given up. 
or another female iu her place. Tliere is no ceremony connected 
with tlie undertaking of marriage. In tltose cases where 1 have 
witnessed the giving away of a wife, the woman was simply 
ordered by the roMresf in.sle relative in whose dispel site was, 
to lak-e up her ” rocko,” the hag in which a fem^fc^ries the 
eflects of her husband, and (i^ to the man's canip^ whom 
the had been given .—LL J. Egr^s Erpeditiom ixo 'Central^ 
Australia. 
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ABINGDON. 

Quiet, clean, and dull is Abingdon now, like many 
another old town whoae small manufacturing trade has 
departed, leaving it dependmtt on agriculture for what 
business is done in it. On market-days it wakes a 
little from its somnolent condition, and lately it was 
roused almost into a bustle by the unwonted and netudy 
uiiremembcred circumstance <tf a contested election. 
That was soon over, however, and it at once relapsed 
into its usual drowsiiiood. So much so, indeed, that 
the subsequent visit of its rnemlier for the purpose of 
giving a diiiiuT to the electors did not disturb it. We 
happirned to be there then, and witnessed the apathy of 
the uninvited. Four gaping rustics represented the 
inoh assembled outside the place of meeting on that 
occasion. We counted them, and vouch for the accu¬ 
racy of the nuuu ration. 

Abingdon is not a place a stranger w'ould long to 
syttle down in for life, yet something of interest might 
he fmtnd in it for a day or two. Its situation is nut 
striking, nor is the neighbourhood of it remarkable for 
its beauty, yet l>uth are pleasant—standing near the 
jiinciion of the Ock with the Tliaines, where the 
Thames is not the most picturesijiie, it yet possesses 
som&\igref>able features, and some diversity of scenery. 
Once it was a place of considerable importance. A 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, ipioted in Dug- 
dale's Munastiuon, deseribek ilus being aucieiitly a large 
and wealthy city, where was the royal residence of the 
Merciw kings; and whither {leople resorted to assist 
at the great councils of the nation. Loagvi.>rcviuus to 
the introduction of Christianity it was, if we may trust 
the same authority, a British station. 

As its subsequent fame was long owing to the con¬ 
nection of the monastery with it, we notice its founda¬ 
tion. In the reign ot KoN&fi'in, King of tti^ West 
Saxons, who ilied in GSti, Cissa, one of his viceroys, or 
his nephew Heanc, or both jointly, founded a monfS- 
tery in honour of the Virgin Mary, for twelve monks 
of the Benedictine order, Heane ^iiig made their first 
abbot. Tile site of the monastery w'as, it is said, a hill 
called 4thpndnpe, near Bayworth, in the adjoining 

K arish ■^{^niiiugwcU. Alter the death of Kentwin, 
[entww^his son and successor, not only confirmed to 
Heane awl hi* monks the grant of their monastery, 
but gave to U?em the town of Seovechesham, with 


all its appendages—a right royal gift. And he was 
further pleased to command that the town should 
hencefortiV.lM! called Abendon, after the place whereon 
. the abbey then stood. This is the statement of a 
monkish writer of the thirteenth century, but it is pro¬ 
bably, in part at least, fabulous. The name most 
likely aroBe,.ge Camden suggests, from its connection 
witli tlie abbey: Abbendon signifying the abbey-town. 
During the reign of Ethelwulf, the brother and prede¬ 
cessor of the great Alfred, and in the early part of 
Alfred’s own reign, the Danes overran and ravaged the 
laf'-ger part of Berkshire. The monastery of Abingdon 
•was destroyed by them, but it was Alfred himself who 
completed the ruin of the pour monks, by taking from 
them their town and ail their estates, as a punishment 
for not liaving resisted the enemy with sufficient zeal. 
His grandson Edred, however, restored their posses- 
siotis to them, and laid the first stone of a new monas¬ 
tery, the erection of which was carried on by St. Ethel- 
wold, the abbot (for Abingdon can boast of at least one 
saint), ami completed by Ordgar, his successor. The 
munilieence of subsequent benefactors raised it to the 
foremost rank uli the monastic institutions of the king¬ 
dom, '''Jth in honour and wealth. It was made one of 
the mitred abbeys, and at the sappression of the monas¬ 
teries its annual income was about two thousand 
lontids. Leland, whose survey was, it will be recol- 
ected, made soon after the dissolution, describes the 
mnriastqfy as a magnificent pile of buildings; and 
Camden sfieaks of the mins as exhibiting, in his time, 
evident marks of its former grandeur. Besides what 
we have mentioned there does not appear to have been 
much of importance in its history, in 1326 it was plun¬ 
dered by the townsmen in a tumult. Hulinshed states 
that Engelwinus, bishop of Durham, was imprisoned 
in the abbey, and, finally, starved to death there, in 
1073. Acemrding to Godwin, Geofihey of Monmouth, 
the chronicler, was some time abbot of Abingdon, where 
hp was buried.* St. Edward, king and martyr, is also 
said to have been interred at Abingdon. William the 
Conqueror spent his Easter at Abingdon in 1064, and 
at bis departure left his younger son to be educated at 
the convent. That the monks did their duty by him 
apfiears evident firom the fame he acquired by bis 
learning, so unusual in a prince then, that be was 
called Beauclerc on account of it When Heane became 
abbot of the original monastery, his sister established a 
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nimnery here, but it afterwards remored to 
Witham, in this county. Wety little remaios of the 
abbey now. The aW»ey church is quite gone; some 
of the rooiqs belonging to the monaster? are in exist¬ 
ence,—one of,them has*an ancient %re-nlace, with 
slender pillars on each side, of the time of Henry III. 
Besides these, the gateway represented in our en¬ 
graving is the only portion left. It is a graceful struc¬ 
ture. though in very indifferent presdrvation. It is 
now used as a poFice station. 

From the breaking nut of the great civil war Abing¬ 
don played a somewhat important part in the cdntest. 
Both parties attached importance to the possession of 
it, and in the large collection of pamphlets in the Bra. 
tish Museum belonging to tlus pwiod are several 
relating to Abingdon. Cliarles at the outset esta¬ 
blished the head-quarters of Ms hotlK! at Abingdon, 
and in»thc early part of 1644 carried Jiis queen mere. 
In that year it was taken by the army of the Parlia¬ 
ment : the Hoyalists made several attempts to retake it 


—its proximity to Oxford making it most desirable to 
dispossess the Commonwealth soldiers of it, if possible 
—but their efforts were unsuccessful, although Rupert 
blnmelf commanded one attack upon it. ^Valler's 
army plundered the town and greatly injured its build¬ 
ings, and entirely destroyed its hne old cross. 

Now the most noticeable ediiices it contains arc its 
two churches—though there are some others worth 
looking at. The oldest church is the smaller of the 
two^ it stands neqr the abbey gate, and is dedicated to 
St. Nicholas. Its erection has been attributed to 
Abbot Nicholas de Colchan, about the year 130(1; but 
it is probable he only rebuilt and altered it, as parts of 
it are evidently of an older date. The lower part is 
Norman, and there are traces of Norman arches where 
others of a somewhat later period have been inserted 
in their places. It is a plain church, and presents no 
very remarkable feature either externally or internally, 
though it would repay the attention of the architectural 
antiquary, in one of the windows are the arms of 



Richard Plantagcnet, Duke of York; there arc also a 
lew riioiiuments, but none of interest. St. Helen's 
cliurcli, near the river, is a much larger structure, and 
has been a very handsome one. It consists of a spa- 
Lioi» chaned and nave, with two aisles on each side, 
and has a lofty and elegant spire. It is of the early 
part of the fourteenth to the end of the nfteenth cen- 
, turies, and has some large and noble windows, but 
some have been altered and others blocked up. Few 
churches {Perhaps have' undergone more disfiguration, 
esiMtcially in the interior, than this. Galleries have 
been erected and additions made, without any regard 
to the original design. The whole of the body orthe 
church has been filled with very tall and very ugly 
JWW8, Window's have been in various places stopped 
up —the splendid east windojK, for instance, to accom¬ 
modate a ** classic” aitarpiece. The old Gothic pillars 
have been decorated with a gay colouring, to make 
them resemble house-painters’ marble, and almost 
every imaginable kind of finery has been substituted 
fur the solemn grandeur of the original. It would be 
useless therefore to attempt to describe tha interior; 
we shall only mention that, besides the arches and 
main parts of the edifice, much tracery that can he 
made out in spite of the whitewash, and some frag¬ 
ments of the roof uncovered by plaster, are left worthy 
of notice. In the Lady’s aisle, or chancel of our Lady, as 
it is called, is a portion of a vety beautiful carved 
'’wooden roof, having in its panels figures of prophets, 
saints, &c. painted, with their names under them, 
and having richly carved canopies over their heads. 


Tradition says it is a fragment of the old abbey 
roof, but tliat is not probable, as it appears to have 
been constructed for its present situation. In a 
gallery in this aisle is a portrait of Mr. Wni. Lee. 
accompanied by a genealogical tree, and an inscription 
which states that he died in 1637, “ having been fifty- 
three years one of the principal burgesses, and five 
times mayor of Abingdon, and had m his lijelimc issi^ 
from his loins two hundred lacking but three.” It 
must be admitted that tliis is a goodly progeny for a 
man to sec, but it is quite insi^iificant in comparison 
of that of Lady Temple, who, according to Dr. I’lot, 
“ before she died saw seven hundred descended from 
her!” In the north aisle there is a showy inonuuioiit 
by Hickey, erected pursuant to the will of a Mrs. 
Hawkins, who at her death, in 1780, left 40oL for the 
purpose. It contains a full length statue of herself, 
together with busts of her father, mother, and sister, 
and also of the Rev. Walter Hart (author of ’ The Lile 
of Gustavus Adolphus,’ and^de-prindpal of St. Mary 
Hal], Oxori), who died in 1768, on the eve of their 
iqtendfti marriage. She bequeathed money for preach¬ 
ing four annual sermons, on stated days, one of them 
being the anniversary of his death. She also left a hand¬ 
some sum to local charities. Another monument ha.s a 
air of scales hung over it—being those with which the 
read the person to whom it was erected left to be dis¬ 
tributed to the poor at certain seasons, is weighed out 
to them. 

Abingdon indeed appears to have ever had an un 
usually charitable population, and some of the most 
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proinineiit, if not Ihi handsomest, of its huildinfCB are 
appropriated to tlm nse of the decayed inliahiiants. 
At a very early period a hrothcihood was established 
here, w’tjo, having eretded a cross in the ehureli of JSt. 
Jlelon, called themselves the iJrelhreii of the ifoly 
(■vms,. As early as 13H9 they maintained a priest, and 
]i!id two proctors cliosen annnally to manage their 
aflairs, and it was mainly by their efforts that the two 
bridges of Hnrford and Cnihanifurd W'ero eoiistruclcd, 
to the great advantage of the town. Tliey were incor¬ 
porated by royal charter in 14d2, and enipowcwetl to 
possess lands to the annual ^alut* of 40/. for the jiur- 
pnse of Iteeping the roads between JJorchester and 
Abingdon in repair; and for the maintenance of thir¬ 
teen poor men and women, and a chaplain to olfieiale 
in the church of St. Helen’s. Scvcmi conunissiotiers 
were af’poiuted to tJie oversight of the fraternity, of 
whom Thomas flhaucer, the son of the poet, was one. 
It was about this time that they creeded the beautiful 
cross which formerly stooil in the market-place, and 
which Sir Edward Walker, in his ‘Histoiieal Dis¬ 
courses,’ calls “ the greatest ornament of tlie -jdace, 
Ix'ing a goodly piece for heantyand antiquity.” Rich¬ 
ard Symons, an offici-r in the army of (diaries I., 
describes it as octagonal, and adoructl willi three rou s 
of statues of kings, saiiits, and bishops. He was at 
Abingdon ki May, 1(>44, soon after which the soldiers 
of Waller, on talking ]to.->session of the town, sawed 
down the cross. The nioi'e hiinous cross at EovciUry 
is said lo have been imitated honi this. The onlyidie 
left of it is the tepresenlatioii of it yiainted on the east 
end of {Ihrisl’s llospilal. To reluru to our •• bre- 
thr'm.'' In l l.'t? tlwy ai)pointe<l tw<) priests, at a salary 
of Cl/. Ills-. 4f/. each : one of them was called the “ rood 
ju'iest,” his duty bemg to jway for henefac.tors to the 
rood : ami the other the “ bridge )>i i<>sl." it being Kis 
<lulv to yuav I'lr the: bi'ilefactors lo the bridges and 
roads. At ihi.s time it was the custom of the tratcniity 
“ lo give a very bounltful least,” jiroviding plenty yf' 
victuals, twelve priests lo sing a dirge, twelve min¬ 
strels to make the company merry, together with 
roloinn processions, ptigeaiits, ydays, May games, &c. 
JJut the feast was tmt qnitc i/irrii, for " those who sat 
at. dinner paid one ra’e. and thosi' that for want of 
room did stand, another.” The guild was dissolved 
along xviili tlie other religious <‘stal)lishiiieiits in the 
reign ol JlenrvVlII.; 1 iit Edward VI., at the request 
of Sir.Tohn Wason, a native of the town, and a great 
lieiieiHctor to it, granted a new charter in 1503 to some 
of llio prineL)m! iiiliabitanls ineorporaling them by the 
name of the governors of Christ’s Hospital. There have 
tiben many cliangt'S in it since then, but it will snfSce 
to mention its y>resent state. In the old hospital there 
arc fourteen poor persims maintaiiunl; and in a new 
building erected outKtf.thc bosyntal funds in 171H 
eighteen persons are maintained, but tlieir privileges 
ate somewliat inferior to those on the old foundation. 
'J'he old building is a curious brick aqd* timber strue- 
tiire, with cloisters; on the front of it are several rude 
paintings of figtires and alh’goiiciaJ devices, with in- 
si ii)»tiona enforcing the dulv of alms-giving. Both 
these buildings are in St. Helen's chureli-yard, where 
also arc two others devatgrl to the same puiqiose. In 
one of them, also rebuilt out of the funus of Christ's 
lIo8))ital. si.x yioor men and their wives arc supported; 
and in the other, founded in ]7t>7, by Mr. Twisty, who 
gave 170(1/. to build and endow an almshouse, three 
poor persons of bolli sexes arc supported. In another 
part of the town is a.i ancient hospital, mentioned by 
Ijcland, dodicii'.ed to St ,Iohn the Baptist, in which 
four men and thrir wives are maintained. The other 
buildings in Abingdon are the market-place and town- 
hall, and a rather baiidbome bridge over the Thames, 
Abingdon has produced a few persons of eminence. 
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Abbot, <*I>e speaker of the .House of Commons, and 
Moore, the autlior of * The Gamester,’ are among the 
most cehibrated of its n'ativo.s in hito years. It is to Ik.* 
regretted that no local history of it has been written. 
It would affordiJufficicat matter for a very interesting 
one, and would be a ple.asaiit and ptktscworthy em¬ 
ployment for ail inhabitant ^of it who is fortunate 
enough to possess the necesmy leisure and inform¬ 
ation. e 


FHH.RIERY and EUH-DRESSING. 

The various kinds of furs brought from abroad, as 
well as some found in our own country, may be classed 
according lo their use as felted Jars and dressedfitrs. 

Felted Furs. —These include all such as are et^'ployed 
in hat-making ;.aud are principally the skins of the 
hare, tlie rabbit, the beaver, and the neutriu. If the skin 
is taken off the Animal in w inter, when the fur’is full, 
soft,and fine, it is called "seasoned,” and obtains the 
highest prirf'-e; Iwt if taken ofl’m any other period of 
the year, it is comparatifely shoit, coarse, hairy, and 
less valuable, and obtains tlie name of “ unseasoned 
skin.” 

In the preparation of hares' fur for the hatter, the 
skin, .liter being opened and sjiread ouf flat, is riifibed 
with a kind of saw called a ndte, for the ])ur)H)se of 
I'learing away the dirt and dried blood without detach¬ 
ing iiiii' of the lur itself. This done, the skin i.'> 
(lainiH'ileon the jteH or inner side, and several ait* 
piessc'd one on another to remove creases and irregu¬ 
larities. Ne.xt ensues the sejiaration of the fmry 
covering from the fell beiiiMtlt. This covering is of 
two kinds: an i-xternnl coat of long hairs winch 
possess no b'lting properties, and an internal coal of 
fine or (me Icir. 'I’bese arc reinov(>d separately. A 
pair of shears, sometlimg like those used in sbeariii'; 
sheep, are woiked all over rtie surl'aee of llie skin .so as 
' to cut ufi’the coarse h.iir without damaging the line 
fur beneath ; and to effect this propi'rly is a diflicult 
operation. The skin before this shearing was of a 
hrownisli colour, but when the external hair is re¬ 
moved the fur beneath apjtears as a beautitul bl'iek 
jet. To remove this fur is the ue.xt stage. The skin, 
exti'iided smooth and even, is placed upon a square 
cutting-board made of willow, wetted occasionally to 
avoid blunting the edge of the knife employed in the 
cutting. This knife is about six inches long by three 
broad, and has a rough edge; it is shaped soinething 
lik(i a elieestSciittcr. so as to be used alike backw'ards 
ai.d forwards. With such a knife tlie fur is cut gradu¬ 
ally in cvciy part of the pelt; the knife follows the ili- 
reetion which the fur naturally lakes on the aniinal's 
skin, tliat is, from the; head towards the tail. The 
whole of the fur from one skin is either collected togo- 
tJjei as a light fb.rcy mass, or is separated into parcels 
according to the difTcrent qualities of the difl’erent 
parts. 

The preparation of rahhit.s' far for the hatter is sonte- 
what difi'crrnt from the Ittjovo in its earlier stages, on 
account of the grcdtev greasincss of the pelt, or inner 
surface of the skin. By the use of a knife in a peculiar 
Way, the thin cuticle on which the grease or fat is de- 
]> 08 ited is 8lri[>prd off, bringing the impurities away 
with it. ^ 'J'lie surface beneath is then rubbed with 
whiting. ‘ The rahbit-skiii, like that of the hare, has 
tWo kinds of hair or fur; but the coarser, instead of 
being removed by shearing, requires to be ptdkd; this 
is done by a short knife about three inches long, held 
acainsta leathern shield worn over the tliumb; the 
hairs arc grasped, a few art a time, between tlic_ knife 
and the thumb, and pulled out. A double care is liere 
requisite; to avoid cutting the hair instead of pulling 
it, and to avoid pulling or cutting the line fur beneath. 
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When thia is ilone, the fitie fur is cut off in the same 
manner as hare's fur. N , 

For the nml^;ia sk/iis (the commercial name of the 
shill obtaiui'd from lh(' Coypou) tlie processes arc 
nearly the saiiiv. The skfn has derived its name (vari¬ 
ously writtim neutria, nutria, neiitra, nwttra) from the 
Spanish name for an olft'r, to whose skin it bears some 
resemblance. It is full of fat and grease, and requires 
a thorough rvashiiig with soap and lioilflig water before 
being “ pulled.” The outer orcodfrsc hairs are treated 
like those of the rabbit, and not like those of the hare; 
being stronger, too, they require a sharper knife and 
a stronger pnll for their e.vtraction. Not only the 
pelt-side, but also the fur-side, is full of grease, aiul 
need a thorough purification before the removal of 
the hSfs and tur. When tho e.vteriiai liair has been 
pulled, the inner fur is cut in tht; Same ivay as the 
otherf# , 

The skin of the beaver is, in many respects, the most 
serviceable of them all for the hatter’s purpose, li is, 
Iiowever, so full of’gtease, t|iat the jiell rcf|uires to be 
si'oured with fulkwa’-earth and whiting before it attains 
a sufFieient slate of i-leanness. The coarse hairs are 
pulled out by the knite and tlminb, and being of no use 
to the liattcr.,tbey aie sold as a htuHing for cushions. 
Then eonies tho ciKting or ori)|)jijng,«whieh is, at the 
present day and in the largest eslal)h3hments, •■fl'ecled 
by a very beautiful iiiacliiiu*. There is a lung, broad, 
and sharp blade. <’iiualling in length the fiili^iidlh of 
the heaver-skill, and so adjnsied a« to fall rajfidly wiili 
a chopjiiiig aetion .igaiint or near the edge of aiiotlier 
bladr ia'iieatli. 'j'he skin is '|)la(;ed between the two, 
and IS attaclieti to a ]iin '* of loecliauism by which it is 
diiiwii giadiially lioiii end to end between them : as it 
pas'i's, the sharp blade crops llu' lur from oil the pelt, 
wliieh it does so elli'clually that not a p.'rtiele ol fur is 
left Ijehind, and vet llie jieli is not cut through in any 
])arr. Tiie fur falls down ni a light llocculent layer oiu 
an endless apron heneatli, irom whence it is reinovecr 
wlieii the pelt is denuded. This fur is of three or four 
< 411 'eieiit qualities, that from the cheek being the finest 
aiitl most valuahle; and to separate iheiii one Ironi an¬ 
other, a method at onee simple and ek-gant is adopted. 
The i'lir is ]jlaeeil in a large chest or trough, where it 
comes within the action of a fan revolving two thou¬ 
sand times in a minute: the current e.’vcited hv this 
fan is so violent, that it whirls the fur along a lioliuw- 
trunk or c+iannel fifty feet in length, lluring the 
]iassago of the fur, the relative specific gravities of the 
filaments effect a separation witlioiit any*furlher iiilcr- 
terenee: those which are largest and coarsest fall first, 
and are deposited on the bottom of the first eoinpart- 
inent of the trough ; those whieli are ne.vt heavier are 
deposited farther on; and lastly, the fiiu'sl and best 
parts of the fur are blown to the e.xtrenie end of tli» 
trough, whence th<>y can be taken without admixture 
with any of the others. 

The cutting of the fur from tho pelt by macliiiK'ry 
3ms bei-n attempted for vq^fious furs, but it lias suc¬ 
ceeded only ill respect to beaver: this is said to be 
owing to the circumstance that the beaver-felt is very 
icgiilar in thickness and uniform in surface; whereas 
most of the otlicr polls are irregular or unequable. If 
the blade of tlioraseliine by passing off' an irregular 
part of the pelt should cut off a small bit (vf tlie latter, 
it would be llie means of spoiling the mass*of fur un¬ 
less removed. Attempts have been made to detach 
the fur from the pelt by chemical instead of mechanical 
uieans. In taiiriing and leather-dressing the hair and 
wool of the animal are often loosened by being exjiosed 
for some hours to the_ action of some acid or other 
eliemicnl agent; and it has been supposed that the 
same result would bo obtained in respect to fur for 
hatters’ purposes; but it is found that though separalle 


by such means, the fur is considerably injured in its 
felling properties, an objection fatal to the adoption of 
the plan. 

^H^her kinds of fur besides the four.above named are 
e^loved in hat-making, but are not so genwaily ser¬ 
viceably. Mole-fvr is line and regular, but is almost 
too short to be available. jMnsquaah, or musb-ratjur, is 
einjdoyed to some considerable extent. Saal-fur pre¬ 
sents a dull appearance wlieii worked up as a covering 
to a^hat, being deficient in the delicate glosaineas which 
distinguishes bearer. f^lter-Jur is finer than lliat of 
the seal, and is so far more serviceable, but it does not 
take a good black dye. According to the price at 
which a hat is intended to be sold, so is the seleelioii of 
the fur employed. A good beaver hat contains in the 
foundalion or body a mixture of fine wool with rabbit's 
fur, and in the eov'ering beaver-fur alone: this is tlie 
standard, from wliicli a departure takes jjlace accord¬ 
ing to the ])i ice. 

Some kinds of fur which are rather deficient in the 
felting property are made to undergo a process termed 
“ carroiiiig,” so called from the colour iiiqiarted thereby 
to the fur. This consists in welting the skin fbefore 
the fur lias heeii yet cropped from the peltl with 
dilute snljdiurie acid, and quickly drying it either near 
a strong fire or by means of a lieaieil iron passed over 
it. Tlie liir of the same species of animal.uften difl'ers 
very nuich in I'vlting quality, aeearding to the distiict 
where it is fomitl. Thus the fur ol the rabbit is said 
to possess a stronger felting quality when obtained 
I'ldiii an aimnal reared iio.ar the sea-coast than from an 
inland animal: tlww.- ol the eastern eoast of Ktigland, 
from l.ineoliishire to the Tweed, uj'e eonsid -red the 
finest. The fur of the Fnglisli liare, as a second ex¬ 
ample, i.s found to be both liner in cpialiiyand strongrT 
in felling power than that of any other variety of the 
ha re. 

Dresxe-t 1'urK. —Tly this term we designate those furs 
fvhieli are letained on the original pelt, and in th;it 
state worn as garments or trimmings of garments, in 
the form of cloaks, tippets, cuff's, eollars, kc. Such an 
rinj loyment of furs was very nuicli a matter of neces¬ 
sity among the rude tiiln's where the custom was first 
followed. At fiist the skins were woi n almost in the 
stale in wiru.h they were taken fniui the aiiiinals: but 
as luxuries advanced, the art of diessing the skins 
hecaiiie established, and fur look rank as an adorii- 
nieiil as well as a covering. \Vc find that, hy ahout 
the beginning of the fourieeiilli century in Knglarid, 
the custom of wearing costly I’uis had reached such a 
height, that Fid ward ill., in one of Ins sumptuary law's 
(a.i>. i;W7k on.ieted that all persons who could <frot 
spend a hundred ]>ounds a yctir should be abatdutely 
iwohibited (lie use of furs. * 

Tlie dressing of furs for (Jii^purpose, or “furriery,” 
is mueli more siiiiph’ than the preparation of felling- 
fur for the batter, since it docs not involve the scisiia- 
tion of the filaments from the pelt beneath. 

TJu‘ fur-hunters of America, when they have cap¬ 
tured abeav'T or other fur-beariiig aiiiiiiHl, strip off' 
the skin, and hang it uji to dry, idtlier in the open air 
or ill a dry and cool room where there is no fire. Great 
importaniJe is attached boU> In the drying and to the 
careful jiacking of the skins ; for if the slightest degree 
of putrefaction ensues, the fur loses its firm hold of the 
"^elt, and is not fit for furriers’ purposes. When tin* 
skins are brought to England and placed in the bands 
of the furrier, he examines them minutely, to tee that 
tlie drying has been pnqierly eft'ccteil, and the pelt in 
a firm state. He then proceeds to the two processes 
which constitute the main part of his business, viz. 
extracting tlie greasiness from the pelt, and also a kind 
of oil which is in the fur itself. The skin is jnit into a 
liquid containing bran, alum, and salt; and after suffi- 
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cient stepping it ia worked about and scoured, so as to 
retnovc the grease. The fur is cleansed from its oili¬ 
ness b; an application of soda and fine soap. The 
cleansed skin u finally wadied thotoughly in cold 
water, attd hung up to dry. The alum and otheiM- 
gredients employed in scouring the pelt effect a kind 
of tanning or tawine process, by which the pelt is con¬ 
verted into a sort <n tom leader, and thereby rendered 
more durable. 

When thus far prepared, the skins are beady to be 
worked up into the form of garments or materulstfor 
garments. In order to give ttie surface of the for a 
uniform length and colour of fibre, it is often necessary 
to cut up a great many skins, and sew certain pieces of 
each edge to edge; for it is rarely if ever the case that 
every part of the same akin is or one uniform colour. 
The catting up of a skin thus becomes an important 
affur; for unless considerable tact be exhibited, many 
of the smaller pieces would ruu to waste. The furs 
which are used for these purposes are in general dif¬ 
ferent from those selected for felting; they comprise 
usually the grey, the silver, and the black fox, the 
sable, the bear, the lynx, the emine, the mink, the 
chincbvlla, the marten, the wolf, Che fitebet, and a few 
others of less common character. 

The preservation of furs, when kept in band for 
manufauturiyg purposes, is a point of considerable im¬ 
portance, from the several sources of ipjury to which 
they arc exposed, If kept too dunp, they rot; if too 
dry, they diminish in weight “ Tlic great enemy to ail 
furs,” says a practical writer on this subject in the 
* Encyclopsedia Britannica,' “is the common moth. 
This destroys the felting principle. Whenever the 
slightest anpeararicc in the fur indicates the secure 
lodgment of this little creature, it ought immediately to 
be used; or, if this cannot be done, it should be taken 
out of the paper baga and brokeh all over with a smMl 
switch rod, or, what will answer the purpose still better, 
a batter’s bow.” The same rules apply to the keeptug 
of skins in good condition as to fur. The situation 
ought to be cool, dry, and well aired. They will 
siddom keep longer than twelve or eighteen months, 
without runuing great risk of suffering injury from the 
moth or black beetle. Too many uugnt not to be 
heaped together, and partirularly if they be rabbit- 
skins, because the fat or grease soout these skins will 
' get heated, run amongst the fur, and become of such 
an acrid usturc as to corrode the very pelt itself. Many 
persons are inclined to keep hare and rabbit skins a 
Jong tim^ fiom a notion that the fur uran them will 
increase in length from the moisture left iu the pelt. 
TbiH is an entirely erroneous opinion. Any one who 
will make the experiment will find that the amount of 
fm* obtmed off any given quantity of akins is much 
greater in wei^t when manufactured immediately 
after they are taken off tbe*aaima], than after having 
beey ke^ for aix or twelve months. 


Haii’ilorm is SmUi Amsrim.—We wets told a fact, which 1 
wouhl uct have endited, if 1 had sot had partly oeulat proof of 
it; namely, titat duritw tbs previous night, hafias lun as siSaU 
auplca and sxtremely lissd, nad &Uen wiui such vj^wce as to 
kill the greater numbsr of ttft wild aniihals. One ofjbs 
lueu liad already fbund tbirtseii dear (Cervus csmMrtns) 
lying dead, and I ww their fresh bides; another «the party,jx 
few minutM aflertny arrival, brought in seven siON. Now 1 well 
know that one man withool dogs osdid hardly have killed sevati 
dart in a week. The msn betisvsd tosy had seen sbout fifto i n 
dead estrishst (part of ana of whidi we W far dinnerk and they 
aaid that levstal were runniiq about evidaatly blind In ms ays, 
Nusahdto of dtosUw birds, as ducks, hawks, and MrtridgsitWt!* 
kUlad. I assr ess of the latter with a black nark on it* 
asifttitodnspsimekwithaMvin^ttona. A touoa of fidlfia 
atollte smskI dto bevel vas nearly iffdtett down, sod UfesBur, 


patting hi/haad out to sea what was tbs uatter, laoaivad a aavaie 
ou^ and now wm a baodagfc llto storm was said to have bean 
of limited sKtant} wa certadoly saw from our last nighi^s bivottao 
a danse cloud and lighting to this diefotiaD. , It is raarvAlous 
how toeh strong animals at dear eoidd thus hava.baen kifiad; 
but I have no ucubt, from the avalienca I faavs given, fiiat th# 
story is net to the .least eaaggaratad.—itonoiVs Jfournal vf a 
World, c 


tf (j^fls.—For writing-pans fiia quiUs of the 
goose ate moat gena^y ampWed, though, fiir purposes whm 
giaat slse and strength are retired, those of the turkey and swan 
oaldghly prised. Whan gaeie are plucked aeveml timm to a 
yearmother fealheis, the quills are only taken at the first pluck- 
uig, about the end of Matw As taken from the tnrd, (he homy 
ratotanoe of the bamd of the quill ia covered, both totetnally 
and dxtamaliy, wifii a vascular memhmoe, which adhaAs very 
rioaely to it, and tlid jubatanee of the quill itself is opaque, soil, 
and tough. ThequQIa must therefore be eubjecteu to. certain 
operations by wbica the memhrsnes may be detached and dried 
un and the banal tandared transparent, hard, and somewhat 
brittle: previous to'wkioh they a» aorte'! into primei, tcconds, 
and the first of which tsonaisls of the hu^t and longest 

bartmled quills, «nd fitonlheM of such as possess these oharac- 
teriitki to a leas dapaa. They are further sorted iMo right and 
left whig feathers, in erdat mat all tied up iu one bundle may 
have the tame curvature i and before tying up for sale the barb, 
me feather proper, is uraatiy stripped ofiT fiam the hmet edge of 
the atem, in order that they may lie compactly tc^ether. In a 
goose's wing it ia only the five exterior quills which ore fit for 
making pius, and of these the first» the hardest and roundest, 
hut the ihCHest, and the second and third are coiistoered the best. 
“Dinch quills,” observes Dr. Ure, “have been bifddy esteemed, 
at tfaf Dutch were the first who hit u{ion the art of pmpariug 
them well, by cleariiw them, licfii inside and outside, from a 
&tty humour with which fiiey are naturally impregnated, and 
which prevmts the ink from flowing ft'eely woiig the pens made 
with tliem." “ The Dutch,” he adiis, “ for a long time employed 
hot ctoilers or ashes to attain this end; and their secret was pre¬ 
served very oatefriUy, but it at leqgth transpired, and the psooess 
nvBs then improved.” In the improved method the barrel end of 
the quill is juunged for a few seconds in a swid-bath, heated to 
about 140” raht., and than tubbed strongly with a pieee of flan¬ 
nel. After this it appean white and transparent. “ Both 
bonate potash and sulphuric acid,” olsmes out authority, 
« have been tried to riBTect the came end, but without auccess.” 
The above process is, however, stmaetimes followed by a bttafi 
immersion m dUute muriatic acid, which gives the appearance 
of age to the quills. They must aflnwords be made perfectly 
dry. The above b described by Dr. Ure as the French ^oeis; 
he notices'tsro other inodes adopted by London quill-dealeis, the 
first of which u styled die Dutoh method, lu itHhe workmaii,_ 
who » styled a ^utcb«, sits before a sas^l store.fire, into which' 
be thruals the barrel of Am quail for about a second. Immedi- 
rtely upon withdrawing it from tlw fire, ha dmwt U under the 
edge of a large bluut'.edged^ knife^ called a kook |,sliaped some- 
w^ like a patten-maker’s kiufo, and, like i^ havmg a tolctum 
at one end, formed by a hook and ataple, aM a handle m the 
pflier end, by which prestme may be communicated^, by which 
It b forcibly compressed agatost a block or plate of iron, heated 
to ahimt 350° Fanr. By tfab process toe barrel, which b ten¬ 
dered loft aud elastic by the bmt, b ptesrad flat, and stripped of 
its outer membrane, witoout dangu of sjplittlag. It springs 
bock to its natural form, aiid..toe dreaiiug b eompletM by 
soTitblnug with a piece of rough dog-fish Aim The pctocinu 
workman employe to thb inanition can peas two toomand quilla 
foreugh kb baada in a day of tan kwiia. In the other matood 
sanded tfo which b coMidned inferior as rsMida the quality <d 
the qi^b for pen-maktog, altooogh it inaxaatfasm aomewhat 
mam pleoatog to the eye, tto quiUs ate fisat atained ydilow by 
sfoeptog tom fmanigto to a decoction of turmeric, then drbd 
to worm sand, and auSwquendy aoraped by toe Dutchor in toe 
toiiuner above detoribed. Steaming for fbur hours has abo been 
(uggestod as k gow mode of dieiting or preparing qniUi. By 
wtodever pmeeis toe arttema] membrane b removed, tbat inahje 
tod quill ttmabm espam to d ftpm. k, aud shriveilad up to the 
oeDtre of the basnd, until it b out opm to eoitvait it into a pan. 
—PeiNqr Cgehfam. 
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KIRKWALL. 

Tas little town of Kiricwall » ttie canital of Main- 
lind, or Pomona, as it is, inditferentiy called, 
ylrinoipal island of the Orkney ^roup. The parish 
of which it is the head is denominated St. Ola, from 
Olaus, or Olave, the first Christian king of Norway, of 
which country the whole |p:oup was for a considerahle 
time a dependence. The town is situated in 58° 59^ 
N. lat. and 3° 23' W. ](hi^., ami consists principally or 
one street, nearly a mile in length, in roost places nar¬ 
row and dirty; but a new street, running nesrly paral¬ 
lel with it, called King Street, has been erected within 
the last thirty years, of a somewhat better description 
and in a more modern style. Around the Cathedral the 
street is more spacious. The older houses are built 
with sandstone flag, wbudi splits easily into flat square 
pieces, and require neither dressing nor mortar; what 
mortar is lAed is composed chiefly-of cky, lime being 
only introduced into that employed for the outer walls. 
They are generally of a Daxusb character, Vith their 
end-gables towards the street The town was created 
a ro]rd burgh by chwrter from James III. of Scotland, 
and is governed by a provost, four bailies, dean of 
guild, treasurer, and coimcillors. It is also the seat of 
tne ^riff court, justice of peace court, presbyterjK 
and synod, and returns a member to parliamjint in 
conjunctioa with Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall. Tain, and 
Cromarty. It has a town-house, supported on pil¬ 
lars, forming a piazza iq^Jront. The first story of 
the building is the prison; the second contains an 
assembl^-hul, with a large room a4jacoiit, used as 
the justice court; the upper story was ooiupied as a 
freemaaons' lodge. Th^ is ^Bo a grammfer^Hbpol 
of very ancient Ihundation. being roentione'd in the 
fifteenth century as an existing estahlikbmeot The 
original endowment has been almoat entirely Itet, hut 
has been replaced by some modeni dnes.; Ab^t 
twenty years lince John DaUqur, formerly 
fm- the county, settled the . interest pf 
school, for which tbs mast|r la to ednctpto^dil^. ojall- 
dien, nominated by the donor or lus tepnipimitotimo, 
and&omeigbto to a hundred childion now die 
adloal, most or whom pay a modomte fee. par 
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tronage was formerly in the kirk-session, which ap¬ 
pointed the schoidmaster and upheld the schoolrhoiue, 
which stood a little west of the town-hall. It is now in 
the town-coundl, who have erects a new and con¬ 
venient house in lieu of the other, which had fallen 
into ruins. The population of the parish increased 
from 2621 in 1801 m 3721 in 1831, but in 1841 had 
decreased to 3574, pnncipally, it is supposed, in con¬ 
sequence of the falling-off of the manul'acture of kelp, 
ornich had been previously pursued with great advan¬ 
tage ; hut the fishery has greatly extended since that 
manufheture was abandoned. The principal manufac¬ 
ture now is the plaiting of straw for hats and bonnets, 
the material of which is either Tuscan straw imported 
from Leghorn or rye-straw raised in Orkney; and this 
^ves employment to a great part of the female popu¬ 
lation. The harbour is safe and commodious, and has, 
been much improved within the last thirty years, pre¬ 
vious to which it had “no quay, not even a little pier 
at which a boat may land. Passengers must leap into 
the sea, or be carried ashore on men’s shoulders.’’* It 
has now both a.quay and a pier, the latter being one 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and a steamepillles 
weekly between this port and Leith. Jr 

But though now an inconsiderable town, irwas for¬ 
merly of mr greater inu^ftance as the residence 
of the powerful Earls of Orkney, who occupy a dis¬ 
tinguished |)lace in tiie turbulent history of the early 
reigns of the Kings of Scotland, and retainB some im¬ 
posing memorials of its former dignity in the build¬ 
ings brhicb, though dilapidated, still exist. The most 
in{portant,as Well as the most perfect, is the Cathedral, 
of; which we have given a view. It was founded % 
EkrlRontdd in 1138, and dedicated to St Magnus. It 
H in 'shout the centre of tlie main street bimt in the 
mixed Gothic and Saxon style, and conuhto nf a nave 
*and side, ms^ wi$h choir and praus^ta. Ijibe total 
length egtiide jy two bupdred and twenty-six 

fiset the breadth;tS|lttmx feet; the tranaepta are thirty 

* <'Ibur tiiWHgti of the -hdeeds of OAoey and £bet- 
kad.’Ac., fay Patrick NriU, seonlary tu the Natural Hktary 
Society of Eoinbuith, ins. The ps{wnfl(«t appeared in the 
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. fiMJt loDfir bjr ibirty-tbroe in breadth. The roof of ^e 
cbbir and part of the nare k finely ir<du^ the height 
of the roof being eevcnty-one feet. It ia supported by 
fourteen pillars on each aide, each measuring fifteen 
feet Jn (mroemfetence, except those supporting the 
spire, wmeh arc |Tircnty*fottr feet; but the proportions 
of the buliding hav# been injured by the addition to 
its length, three pillars having been added to the east 
end by IIuliop iStewart, and tliree at the west end by 
Bishop Reid, the last being inferior in elepnee, and 
never completely finished. The side-aisles behind the 
pillars are finished ivith groised arches. The original 
steeple was destroyed by lightning, but the present 
one rises to a height of one hundred and thirty-three 
feet, from a small balcony around which there is a 
magnificent prospect of the adjacent seas and island. 
The whole ia lighted by one hundred and three win¬ 
dows, of which the east is the finest, twelve feet broad, 
and, including tlie rose at the top, thirty-six feet high. 
At the west end is a smaller and inferior window, on 
the same model; and in the south transept is another 
rose window, comparatively modem. At the cast end 
of the Cathedral Is a white marble grave-stone, to the 
memory of Haco, King of Norway, who died in the 
palace of the bishop when on a visit, in 1263. Sir 
Waller Scott, in his novel of ‘The Pirate,’has laid 
many of the transactions in Kirbwall, and thus describes 
tliD appeai'aifbe of the old Catliedral“The lofty and 
vaulted roof rises upon ranges of Saxon pillars of 
massive size, four of which, still larger than the rest, 
once supported the lofty spire, which, long since de¬ 
stroyed by accident, has been rebuilt upon a dispro- 
portioned and truncated plan. The light is admitted 
at the eastern cud* through a lofty, well-proportioned, 
ami richly-ornamented Gothic window; and the pave¬ 
ment is t;ovcred with inscriptions, in different lan¬ 
guages, distinguishing the graves of noble Orcadians, 
who have at different times been deposited in tlie 
sacred precincts.” The choir is now used as the 
parish church, and contains sittings for upwards of 
eight hundred people, but is said to be inconvenient, 
and might easily be made to hold more; a visitor how¬ 
ever s{)eak8 of the impressiveness of the psalmody as 
<dianted beneath its echoing roof. A new chapel 
has also been rec-ently built a short distance from the 
Cathedral, and it is in contemplation to divide the 
•parisli. 'file Cathedral, considering its antiemity, ts in 
wonderfully good preservation; and a Mr. Meason, a 
native of the county, about thirty years since, left the 
interest of OOOf. for its continual support. 

The bishop’s palace, which is closely the Cathedral, 
is u£m-eat antiquity, but is now entirely in ruins, with 
the nmmiition or the tower at the north end, which was 
built byTSisbop Reid, and his effigy still appears in the 
niche frdlitihg the' street, but much defaced. On the 
west side of the street is''an*old gateway leading to the 
bishop's palace, having over it the arms of Bishops 
Stewfcrt, Maxwell, and Reid. It was in, this palace 
that King Haco died ; and James V. sldpt here when 
he visitea Orkney in 1340. The manse adjoins the 
palace, and is old* 

The earl’s pal^ fronts the bishop's, lend was built 
hy Patrick, Earl of Orkney, in 1660. This in also de- 
caye4. hut not in so ruinoM a state as thg nishop’s. 
The walls are of grey stone, but the corners, which 
are raised in the form of turipts or bastions, are offfree-, 
stenft. The whole forms Rirce rides of an oblong, and is 
tAypMories high. The ground-floor is divided into nu- 
ineroua vaults or cells, dimly lighted by small narrow 
openingB| and though brigitially meant for storehbnsM, 
more reseihHe/aM ^ere probahly occasionally used 
as, ptkohih,exists near the stairs lading 
to the spari{pi» nnd magnificent hall, which is sixty 
fi?et long: bjl hf^ty hroad, lighted by four spatpow 


windowd in the Gothic styk, with balconies in front. 
It has ttvo fireplaces, 6^ at the ride aiid one at the 
end. of tritich the arch is so epptrived, by the stones 
locking into each other, that the' lower edge is perfectly 
horaontai. Itiqadorned vrith'riw initials oMhe builder, 
P. E. O., Patrick, Earl of Wenejr. Str Walter Scott, 
in his * Pirate,’ gives the '.following sketch of its ap¬ 
pearance:—“Tl» Earl'a Pknee forma three sides of 
an oblong squaye, and has, even in its rums, an air uf 
elegant yet massive, structure, uniting, as uras usual in 
the residence of feudal princes, the character of a 
palace and a castle. A great haiiqucting-hall, commu¬ 
nicating with several large rounds or iwojecting turret 
rooms, and having at either end [a trifling mistake] an 
immense chimney, testifies the ancient northern hospi¬ 
tality of the Earls of Orkney, imd communicates, hI- 
most in the modern fashion, with a gallery or with¬ 
drawing room, and* having; JikP the halt, its prmecting 
turrets. The Isrdly hall itself is ]%hted by*^a fine 
Gothic window of shafted stone at one end, and is en¬ 
tered 1^ a spaciQiis and elegant sti'ircase, consisting of 
three flights of stone steps. The exterior ornaments 
and proportions of the ancient building are also very 
handsome.” He adds, that being totally unprotected, 
it is fast crumbling to decay, and has Buffered much 
even recently. • 

On the west sMe S)f the main street, fronting the 
Cathedral, or a little to the eastward of it, are the shat¬ 
tered remains of tlie King’s Castle, which appears to 
have beep once a place cf some strength. A little to 
the north of the shore may he seen also the remains of 
Oliver Cromwell’s fort. 

Mr. Barry, the historian of the Orkney Islands, says, 
in 1805, “Jit Quaiiterncss, about two or three miles 
north-west of the town, a large subterraneous building 
was some time ago discovered, it is vulgarly called 
a Pcclit’s house ; but it differs materially in structure 
from the other ruinous buildings in Orkney which have 
|yot tlie name of Peehts’ houses. It has more the ap¬ 
pearance of having been intended for a cemetery. ’I’he 
entrance is long and narrow, and leads into a lobby (if 
it may so be called), which is about fifteen feet long 
by five broad. On each side of this lobby arc two 
small chambers; and there is also a small chamber at 
each end of it. In one of these last a complete hunian 
skeleton was lately found. We saw some of the bones: 
they are of small size, apparently belonging to a boy or 
a woman. The building appears to have been con¬ 
structed before the properties of the arch 4rcre uniler- 
stood in Orkney, for the roof is formed merely by a 
gradual approximation of the atones from the opposite 
waliri” _ 

* CHEAP AND RAPID COMMUNICATION, 

/From the now Fdltivn of ‘ Capital and Laboui,' in ‘ Kn%ht’i Wecklr 
^ Volume.') 

Two hundred years ago—even one hundred years ago 
—in some planes fifty years ago—the roada of England 
were wholly unfit for general traffic and the convey¬ 
ance of heavy goods. PadH^borses mostly carried on 
the communication in the manufacturing districts. 
The roads were as unfit for moving coimnodities of 
bulk, such as coal, wool, and corn, as the sandv roads 
of Poland are at the present day. Bad roads in Poland 
double the original price of wheat by the cost of con- 
, veyance a vfiry few miles. Bad corn-laws in England 
prevent the natural course of commercial, exchange, 
which would very soon mend the Polish roads from 
the-corn-field to the sea-port. Tlie great principle of 
exchange between one part of this island and another 
part, which has ceased to be an affair of restrictions 
and jealousies, has covered this island with gopd roads, 
with canals, and finally with railways. Tm railway 
and the 8team,carriage have carried tho prind^e' qi 
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dmiinuhing the price of dtinyfivance, and therefore of 
cuminodities, by machinery, toVa extent makea 
ail other illustrations fdmost unnecessary. A road with 
a waggon Bipvineun it isa mecdianicalcombiaatiDn.: a 
canal, with its l^s and toWing-paUw, aifti boatseliding 
along almost without effort, is a high/ mechanical com* 
bitmtion; .a railway, with its locomotive engine, and car¬ 
riage after carriage draped along at the rate of thirty 
mil(« an hour, is the highest of such mfichanical com¬ 
binations. The force applied upon aleve] turnpike-road 
which is required to move 1800 lbs., if applied to drag a 
canal boat will move 55,500 lbs., both at the rate of 2^ 
miles per hour. But we want economy in time as well 
as economy in the application of motive power. It iia% 
been attempted to apply speed tocanal travelling. Up 
to 4 iinies an hour tbc canal can convey an equal 
weight mure economically than a railroad; but after a 
certain velocity is exceeded, that is IS^miles an hour, 
tlie iiorse on the turnpike road can drag as much as 
the canal team. Tlmu comes in the great advantage 
of the railroad. Th# same ^rcc tbar is inquired to 
draw 1900 lbs. upon a canal, at a rate above 13i miles 
an hour, will draw 14,400 Iba. upon a railway, at the 
rate of 13^ miles an hour. Who can doubt that the 
cost of consuiqption is diminished by machinery, when 
the producers and consumers are tlqis brought together, 
not only at the least cost of transit, but at tlic least cx- 
pendiuire of lime? 

i f we add to the road, the canal, and the tailway, 
the Bteatn-boat traffic of our own coasts, wc* cannot 
hesitate to believe that the whole territory of Great 
Britain and Ireland is more (»)nipact, more closely 
united, more accessible, than was a single county tn’o 
centuries ago. It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that it would now be impossible for a traveller in 
Plngland to set himself down in any situation where 
the post from London would not reach him in eighteen i 
hours. When tlic first ^dilien of ‘The Results off 
Machinery* was published in 1831, we said that the* 
post from London would reach any part of England 
m three days; and that “ fifty years before, such a 
quickness of communication would have been con¬ 
sidered beyond the compass ■ of liumati means.” In 
fourteen years wc have so diminished the practical 
amount of distance between one part of Great Britain 
and another, that the post from London to Aberdeen 
is only thirty-six hours. In a few years it will be even 
less. Railways are producing those wonderful changes; 
and in connexion with railways and iumrov(>d roads 
and steam-ships, the mental labourci-s Cave been at 
work with improved organization to make tlie con¬ 
dition of all other labourers more advantageous. 

Roads, canals, steam-ships, railways, are each and 
all machines for diminishing the cost of transport, 
whether of commodities or of human beings. Thejs 
create labour, they lower and equalize prices. AAout 
twenty years ago a new road was made, at the expense 
of government, through a barren country, which pre¬ 
sented an impasilgble barrier^ communication between 
Limerick, Cork, and Keiry. We will take one ex¬ 
ample of the instantaneous benefit of this road-making, 
08 described by a witness before Parliament:—“A 
batter, at Castle-island, bad a small field through 
which the new road passed: this part next tlw town 
was not opened until! 826. In making aixangementa 
with him for his damages, bo said timt he ougliit to 
make me (the engineer) a present of all the land he 
had, for that the second year I was at the roads he sold 
more liatato the people of the mountains alouie, than 
he did for seven years befbi^e to the high and low lands 
together.*’ 

The hatter of Castle-island got comfort and pros¬ 
perity by the ruaite, because the man who Imd to sell 
and the man who had to bay were btooght closer to 


each other by means of the roads, Wheii tbowt ytwe 
no rnads, the batter kept his goods upon the shelf, and 
the labourer in the mountains went without a hat. 
When the lahourer and the hatter were brought toge¬ 
ther by the roads, the hatter soon sdld off m st^, 
and the manufacturer of hats went to work to pro¬ 
duce him a new stock; while the labourer, who found 
the advantage of having a hat, also went to work to 
earn more money, that he might pay for another when 
tie should require it. It became a fashion to wear 
hat8,*and of courses fashion to work hard, and to savo 
time, to be able to pay fo!r them. Thus the road cre¬ 
ated industry on both sides, on the side of the producer 
of hats and that of the consumer. 

What the new Irish road did for the hatter of Castle- 
island, the railroads of England and Scotland have 
done, and are doing, for our millions of producers and 
consumers. But it may be held by some tliat railways, 
as far as passenger communication goes, arc inventions 
for the benefit of the rich and the pleasure-seeking. 
Parliament thought otherwise when it enacted, in 
1844, that upon every railway there should be a train 
once a day provided for third-class passengers, in car¬ 
riages with seats, and protected from the weather, 
which should take up and set down passengers at every 
station, and the fare not to exceed one penny per mile. 
If all railway proprietoril had understoo4 Uioir own 
interests, none would have waited for a legislative en¬ 
actment to carry till id-class passengers at a penny a 
mile. But before this act of parliament was passed, 
the penny-a-mile passengers formed an important class 
of travellers. From the Ist of July, 1842, to the 30th 
of June. 1843, sixty-six railways th^ in operation in 
the United Kingdom received from passengers and 
for the conveyance of goods the enormous sum of four 
million five hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. 
Of this sum three million one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand pounds was received from passengers, amounting 
t^l more than twenty-three million persons. Of tlicsL% 
six million five hundred thousand were third-class {las- 
Bcugers, who paid four hundred and eleven thousand 
pounds, being upon an average fifteen pence for each. 
It is evident that the tliird-ci.'iLSs passengers were short 
distances, some less than fifteen miles, some more. 
Can any one doubt that the/ree interchange of labour is 
promoted in an unexampled degree by such railway 
communication ? 

When William Hatton, in the middle of the last 
century, started from Nottingham (where he earned a 
scanty liviug as a bookbinder) and walked to London 
and back for tlie purpose of buying tools, he was nine 
days from home, six of which were spent in goin^ud 
returning. Ho travelled on foot, dreading mnners, 
and still more dreading the coat ofToofi andAodging 
at public-houses. His whQl% expenses during this 
toilsome expedition were ofily ten shillings and eight 
pence; but he contented himself witli the harest^ne- 
cessities, kee^ipg the money for his tools sewed up in 
his shirt-collar. If William Hutton had liVed in these 
days, he would, upon sheer principles of economy, 
have gone, to London and back by the Nottingham 
train in two d»ys, at a cost of twenty shillings for his 
transit. The twenty shillings would have been sacri¬ 
ficed for his conveyance, but he would have had a' 
we^’f labour free to go to work with his new tools; 
fie need not have SewM his money iu his shirt-collar 
for fear of thieves; and his riioes would not have been 
worn out and his feet blistered in^his toilsome march 
of two hundred tmd fifty miles. 

And there are some men who say that this wonderful 
communicadoD, the greatest triumph of modern skill, 
is not a blessing;—for the machinery has put some¬ 
body out of eniplt^. Baron Humboldt, a traveller in 
South America, tella tu, tbM upon a road being made 

8S a 
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over a part or tbe great ch^ of mountainB called the 
Andes, tbe goverament was petitioned against the 
road, by a body of men who for centuries had gained 
a living by carrying trayellers in baskets strapped 
upon ttear baclte over the fearful rocks, which only 
these guides could cross. Which was the better course 
—to make tbe road, and create the thousand employ¬ 
ments belonging to freeifann of intercourse, for these 
very carrier* of travellers, and for all other men; or 
to leave the mountainB without a road, that the imor 
guides might gain a premium for srisking their lives 
m au unnecesaary peril ? *■ 



“ Quest! and btmtniM, thattc and 
Now the eon ifdaid to sleep, 

* Seated in thy silver chair,« 

State in wonted manner keep: 

Belarus entreats thy light, 

Goddess, excellently bright 

Earth, let not thy envifus shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s diining orb was made 
Heav'n to ftlear, when day did close: 

Bless us then with wished sight, 

Goddess, excellently bright 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver; 

• Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever; . 

Tliou tliat mak'st a day of night, 

Goddew, excellently bright,’' 

, JoidiON. 

Sioncy's Sonnet is full of conceits, as the Sonnet 
poetry of his day was generally; hut the opening lines 
are moat harmonious: * 

“ With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies! 

How silently, and with bow wan a &ce! 

What I may it be, that e'en in heav’nly^ place 
That busy archer lits sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that loiig-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of letve, thou feel’st a lover’s rase; 

I^ead it in thy looks; thy langnisli'd grace 
To n^, that feel the like, thy slate descries. 

Then, ev’ii of fellowship, O moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem'd there but want of wit f 
Arc heariHes there as proud os here they be? 

Do they above love to he lov'd, and yet 
Thoie lovers scorn, whom (liat love doth possess? 

Do tiiey call virtue there ungratefulness?” 

SlDMEY. 


fair. 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS.-No, XV, 

The Harvest Moorr, 

At this season, when the moon rises very near the 
time of sunset fur several successive nights, we may 
with propriety select some of the passages of our poets 
which celebrate the beauties of our glorious satellite. 
And first, we will select the famous description of 
Uic “ refulgent lamp of night” which Pope has adapted 
' from Homer:— 

“ As when tbe moon, refulgent lamp of night. 

O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred liglit, 

When not a breath distnrin the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene, 

V^^Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

^*^d stars unnumlwr'd gild tlje glowing jwle; 

C^r the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

Aim tip with silver qpery mountain’s bead ; 

Hieti shine die vales, ihe^rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bui^s from all the skies: 

* The conscious swains, rejoicing in tlie sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless usefullight,” 

Thia is a magnificent passage; but the noble simplicity 
of Homer is better rendered in Chapman’s version: 

** As when abmit the silver mam, when air is free frfhn wind. 
And stars shine clear; to whose sweet beams, high jiraspects, 
and the brows • 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves fiw shows 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in th«r sight, 

When the numeasut'd flrnMnMnt bunts to disclose her Iq^it, 
And all the signs in heaveu aie seen that glad the sheid^'s 
haart,” 

Th* i^it of ancient song was never more heauti- 
fnlly than in Jonson's exquinte byinn to 

Gyathik: . 


Keats, who of all our wjcent poets was the most 
^imbued with a conception of the poetical beauties of 
the Greek mythology, has a passage full of antique 
grace: 


“ By the feud 

’Twist Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 

Etenie Apollo 1 that thy Sister fair 
Is of all tiiese the gentlier-mightiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 

She unol^rved steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone; 

As if she had not jinmp subservient; 

As if thine eye, high Poet I was not bent 
Towards ner with the Muses in thine heart; 

As if the minist'ring stars kept not apart. 

Waiting for silver-footed messages. 

O Moon! the oldest shadows 'mongst oldest trees. 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in : 

O Moon! old boughs lisp forth a holier diii 
^ Tbe while they feel thine airy fellowship. 

Thou dust bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine. 
Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of fields divine. 
Inunmerahle mounta*i»i^se, and rise 
Ambitions for the hallowing of thine eyes; 

And yet thy benediction pasaelh not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken. 

And from beneath a shetteTii^ ivy leaf, 

Takes' glimpses of thee; thou art a Klief 
To fhe poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly Itouse;—^The mighty deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine—the myriad seal 
O Moon ! tar spooming Ocean bows to thee. 

And Tellus feels her fov^ead’s cumbrous load. 

Keats. 


Coleridge sees in tbe Shifting aspects of the Moon 
emblems of human griefs and joys: 
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"Mild Splendour of ttie u^om-reated Nightt 
Mother of wildly-workin^cisions! bail! • 

1 watcl^thy glfding, while witli watery light 
Thy weak eye glimmen ihrongh a fleecy ml, 

And whpn thou loveft thy pale orb to ehroud 
Behind the gathered blocknen logt on high ; 

And when thou diyteat from the wind-rent clond 
Thy placid lightning o’er the awakened *ky. 

Ah, nich ia Hufie! aa changeful oin^aa fair 1 
Now dimly peering on the wialful sight, 

Now hid twhind the dragon-wing’d Despair: 

But aoon emerging in her radiant might 
She o'er the aorrow-olouded breast of Care 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight” 

COURIDOS. • 

Wth the eloriea of the Moon are associated the 
“ companv of stars.” Leyden'» ode to the Evening 
Slathis full of tenderness : 

• 

'* How sweet thy modest light to view. 

Fair staH to love and lovers dear; 

While treimding on tjie falling dew, * 

Like beauty shining through the tear; 

Or banging o’er that mirror-stream 
To mark each image trembling there, 

I’liou seem'st to smile with softer gleam 
To see^liy lovely Coco s^ fai]j. 

'I hougli blazing o'er the arch of nigiit. 

The moon thy timid tieams outshine. 

As tar as thine each starry night— a 
Her rays can never vie with thine, • 

Thine are the soft enchanting hours, 

When twiligtd lingers on the plain, 

And whispers to the clositig flw'rs 
That soon the sun will ise again. ^ 

Tliine ia the breeze that murmuring, hliiiid 
As music, wafts the lover's sigh. 

And bids the yielding heart expand 

In love's delicious exstacy. | 

Fair star! thougli 1 be doom’d to prove I 

That rapture’s tears are mix'd snth pain; * • 

Ah ! still I feel 'tis sweet to love — 

But sweeter to be lov'd again.” 

Lbyden. 


But tliere is something higher in the contemplation 
of the starry heavens than thoughts “ to love and lovers 
dear. ’ Shaksperc has seized upon the grandest idea 
with which we can survey the firmament—an idea 
which t^o other great poets have in some degree 
echoed : 

“ .Sit, Jfwica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There's not the smallest orb which thou tjehold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chembins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; ^ 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay ^ 

Dotli grossly close it in, wc cannot hear it." 

SHARlPSnB. 

" In deep jd^ight, when drowsuiess 
Hath lock'd up mural sense, then listen 1 
To the celestial Sirens' harmony,' 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres. 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the .adamantine spindle round. 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in mnsic lik, ^ 

To lull the daughter of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur'd motion draw 
After the hcareiily tunc, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.** 

Milton. 

" Soul of Alvar! 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder (p^ t~- 
So may the gates of Paxadiie,^ unhart’d 
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Cease thy swift toils! Since Iiaply 
thou art one 

Of that innni&erable company 
Who in broad circle, lovelier tl»n 
the rainbow, 

Girdle tlus round earth in n dizzy 
motion, 

With noise ton vast and constant to be heard; 

Fitliest unheard ! For*oh, ye numbetleis 
And rapid travellers! what e.aruiistunn’d, 

What sense rmmadden’d, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings?” 

Golbrioog. 




FISHERIES. 

(Prom the ‘PoUtleiil tHrtioniry,') 

In 1833 a select committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons was appointed to inquire into the distress which 
was at that time said to afi'ect the several fisheries in 
the British Channel. One cause of this distress, it 
was alleged, was the interference of the fishermen of 
France; hut by a convention with France, concluded 
in 1839, limits are now establisl^ for the fishermen 
of the two countries. Another cause of the unpros- 
perouB state of the fishermen was staled in the report 
of the committee to be “the great and increasing 
scarcity of all fish which breed in the Channel, com¬ 
pared with what was the ordinary supply fifteen to 
twenty years ago.” 

We do not at present hear of the distress amongst 
the fishermen on our coasts. The facilities of commu¬ 
nication wit|i populous inland districts have greatly 
extended the market for fish, and in parts of the coun¬ 
try in which fish had scarcely been at all an ai'ticlc of 
food. In I,ondon, where the facilities for obtaining a 
supply of fish are nearly perfect, there is one dealer in 
fish to four butchers, and fish is hawked about the 
streets to a great extent; hut in Wai-wicksbire the 
proportion of dealers in fish to butchers is as one 
to twenty-sevcii, and in Stafiurdshire one to forty- 
four. In the borough of Wolverhampton there was 
only one fish-dealer in 1831, but there were Jigrty-six 
butchers. 

It is evident that when the large masses c/population 
in the midland and no^hern manufactunng districts 
acquire a habit of consuming fish as an agreeable 
variety to their ordinary supply of food, a great ^petua 
will be given to the fisheries on all our coasts. The 
rapid means of transport afforded by railways enable 
the inhabitants of Birmingham and London to e.on- 
sutne cod and other fish eaught in the Atlantic by the 
fishermen of Galway and Donegal. This imjwrovement 
in IhoAneans of commiinicatiug with the best markets 
is a great boon. The fishermen who supply the Lon¬ 
don market, instead of returning to Gravesend or other 
ports of the Thames and Medway, for instance, put 
their cargoes already packed in hampers on board the 
steam-boats which j^ss along tho whole eastern coast 
as far nortli as Aberdeen ; or they sometimes make for 
Hull or some other port in the neighhnurhood of tho 
fishing-ground, and there land their cargoes, which 
are conveyed to Loudon in the course of a few hourss 
or to other great inland markets in a still shorter time. 
Fastpsailing cotters are sometimes employed to take 
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})ro>n8ion3 to the boats on tbe fishing-ground, which 
bring back the fish taken by each. In consequence of 
tliese arrangements the fishermen are soinetiiuus kept 
at sea for several inpnths together. 

It is anfhsing at this time to read the various pro¬ 
jects or “ways to consume more fish” which were 
eiuortained at the commencement of the last century. 
The (lifiSculty on account of the cost of conveyance, 
and the limited distance to which fresli fish coutd be 
sent from the coast, induced some jiersons to jnopose 
that fish sent to inland towns should be “ marinated',” 
or pickled according to a peculiar method. In the 
sixteenth century, and before those improvements in 
agriculture were made hy which fresh meat may be 
obtained all the year round, there wei o great fish-fairs 
in different parts of tlic country, at which persons 
bought a stuck of salted fish sufficient to last during 
the winter and the subsequent season of Lent. The 
herring-fair at Yarmouth was regulated by a statute 
in the fourteenth century. In 1533 the fairs of Stour¬ 
bridge, St. Ives, and Ely were “ the most notable fairs 
within this realm for provision of fish” (24 lien. VIII. 
c. 4). In 1537 the town of Lynn in Norfolk obtained 
letlcrs-patcnt for establishing a fish-fair; but in 1541 
the right of holding thu fair was abolished by statute 
(33 Hen. VIII. c. 34'i, because the inhabitants at¬ 
tempted to engross the Imsiness of other lairs. The 
supply of the fairs and markets with cheap fish was 
considered an important matter in those days. In 
1541 an act was passtid which prohibited the English 
fishermen from buying fish of foreigners at sea, be¬ 
cause if they did not do so “the same Picards and 
Flemings would briqg the same fish over themselves 
and seil it to the king's subjects much better cheap, 
and for less money” (33 Hen. VIIJ. c. 2). 


GERMAN PROVERBS. 

PROVEnns, whicJi have been called “ the wisdom of 
ages,” may witli equal projiriety be called tjieir charac- 
icrislic. As far as tlicy represent the “wisdom,’’ tlicy 
are to a great degree ludd in common by nearly all the 
world; and it is curious to observe the striking simi- 
liarity which prevails in the great bulk ,of ^overbs 
wliich are common to our own country, to all Europe, 
to'Asia, and even to the remoter parts of the world, of 
which the collections have been given to us. In Num¬ 
ber 87 we have given selections from the Arabic pro¬ 
verbs, which is interesting as a specimen of the “ wis¬ 
dom,” and it is reinarkablo liow many are in substance 
siiniiaa,^ those which have an English expression. 
Some, nowivor, are characteristic of people subject to 
an arbitrar^power, to which we have no correspond¬ 
ing ones, though they may be found among nations 
])OsseBsing less free institutions than ourselves. The 
Arabic— 

“ When you are an arivjl, have patience,; ^hen you 
are a hammer, strike straight,” 
is found identically in the German— 

“ Art thou the anvil ? be patient: art thou the ham¬ 
mer? strike fast.” 

Vor the Arabic proverbs— , «. 

“ The mother or the inurderod sleeps; but the mo¬ 
ther of the murderer does not sleepc 

“ He builds a minaret, and destroys a city—” 
w-e know of no equivalents; though as regards the 
aecond, considering th,e early practice in Europe of 
founding ohurohes or religious foundations in grati¬ 
tude or commemorafion of success in war, if there is 
nono such the omission is remarkable. In the pro- 
<»'erbs of Germany, liowever, to which our present 
attention wilK^fea Ohiefly directed, they have several 
proverb* tfidibative of the deep feeling of the misetiea | 
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of war, miaericB which tha^ ciAiatry has too often ex¬ 
perienced • t ^ 

“ An unjust peace is bettor than d just war.” 

“ When there is war the devil enlarges his dwell- 
ing.” 

“In war right is silent.” 

“ War destroys what jieace bestows.” 

Though they have some of a bolder character: 

“Better open'war than a disguised (simulated) 
peace;” 

and one that in an indisputable truth conveys a strong 
notion of war being all but the giealest evil : 

“ Better war than a broken iicek.” 

The Germans have many proverbs pointing strongly 
to a state of insecurity, in which law and jublico iire 
subordinate to higher jiowcrs: 

“ Where might has? right, there has right no niiglit.” 
“A handful of,might is better thaii a sackfiif of 
right.” 

“ The more laws the more sins,” 

“ The iiior^ laws'the less justice.” ' 

“ Npoeiwity, persons, luxl lUnes, (he liiar 
Can open wide or narrow draw.” 

" Favour is belter th.au right.’’ „ 

“A drachm of favour will eftect more than a pound 
of justice.” 

There arc many others, in addition to such as are 
more in entnmon with some of nuns, as to the cficcl of 
gold, and the chicanery attributed to legal matters, 
such as- - 

“The best lawyr'r, the worst neighbour.” 

The traces of feudal deiietulaiicc are very clearly 
shown in the‘following; 

“ By a great lord's lire one can warm, hut also burn 
oneself.” 

V W'liere lords scuftle, peasai^ls lose ibciv liair."’ 

I K The ])casaul rues the lord's sins.” 

, Great lords have long hands.” 

I “ IVJien subjects bark, princes prick nj> their ears.” 
“ What burdens tlic subject docs the lord no liarm.” 
“ When we B]ieak to great lords we must use silken 
words.” 

“ Great lords are bad debtors.’’ 

“ Many shepherds, evil guarded.” 

“If the pitcher falls upon the stone, it is broken; 
but if the stone falls upon Uie pitcher, it is still the 
pitcher that is broken.” • 

The next shows, we fear, even a more bitter feel¬ 
ing, llqnigh it lias rarely or never gone further than 
words: ’ 

“ Severe lords do not govern long j’’ 
and this a lighter humour : 

“ When the lords (or gentlemen) leave the couueil- 
rootn, they are most prudent,” and “a new diet (as- 
sembly)*taxes to a certainty.'* 

They also say— 

“ Feasants are not to be ruined though you cut off 
hands and feetand ~ 

“ If you would ruin the peahants, you must set one 
against the other 
but it is also acknowledged that 
“No razor cuts so close as the peasant who heconiea 
a noblelnan;” and, “ Spiteful dogs mind the cudgel.” 
Officials or phiceliolders arc also not epared. 

•“ The places are God’s; the holders, the devil'a” 

“ No place is BO insignificant that the holder may 
not deserve hanging.” 

“ Place without pay makes thievea.*’ 

“ Who gets a place remains lyjt as he was; lungs and 
liver turn upside down.” 

In the Protestant parts of Germany, particularly in 
Saxony, the proverbs against the Roman Catholic 
faith are numerous. We give only one or two of the 
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most remarkable, as evincing the tone hi feeling 
prevalent: ^ 

“ A monk is nowjierc better than in the (floistcr.” 

” Monks, tflice, rats, and girls seldom separate with¬ 
out miscifief.’* . • 

“ Church-l&nd has eagle's claws.” 

And of tlieir own priests they say, 

“ Luther’s shoes wilr not fit every village preaclier.” 
In the different territorial divisions of Germany, 
they have proverbs of reproach, against tlieir neign- 
bouring fellow-countrymen. In Saxony the Poles are 
in particularly bad odour; 

“ A Polish bridge, a Bohemian monk, a Swabian 
nun (this is a hit at Luther’s wife), Italian devotion, 
and a German fast are worth—a bean." • 

“inland is the peasant’s hell, the Jew’s paradise, the 
citizen’s purgatory, the uoblcmaji’Ei heaven, and tlie 
foreigner’s gold-mine.” 

*■ A Polo would rather steal a horse on Sunday tJian 
cat milk or butter on Friday.” 

We add a few tljjit arc not to be ckssod.though they 
still sliow' a nationality : • 

“ Iliither bow twice too often tlian once too seldom.” 
“ I (ill in the hand goes through all the land.” 

“ Quick to the hat, slow to the ^mrsc.’’ 

’I'liese rentind ns of the Scotlisli proverb given by 
(-'hiilmers, that stemed to sniadk dt Sir Archy Mac 
Sycophant; “ Put your hand twice to your cap for 
once to your iwuch.” , 

And another Scotch proverb is identit^I with a 
German one; “ Wlia cheats me anee, the shame fa’ 
hint: wha cheats me twice, tlie shame fa’me.” The 
Geriiiati version is, ‘‘Wlio cheats me onee, docs me 
wrong ; who cheats me twice, seivcs me right.” 

Wi' proceed with a seleciioii of general German 
proverhs, of which the first is ciirioim for its gross self- 
i-lnier.s, though we have an English one somewhat 
approiiching it— “ 1 vviU.liavc my shave if it makes nV* 
sick-’ • 

“ Belter burst, than leave a drop for the landlord.” 
‘*■(’00 inucli liiiniility is pride.” 

“ Vt''e hang little thieves, and take off our hats to 
great ones.” 

“If all criminals wore grey, that doth would be 
dear.” 

“.Self-praise stinks, friend’s praise halts, but a 
fti anger's praise sounds well.” 

“ If tlioy wilt not learn to write with the pen, then 
write with the dung-fork.” 

“ He wlio finds what is not lost, may cliaiiue to die 
before he is sick.” 

“ Better a patch than a hole.” - 
“A guest IS like a fish, he remains no long time 
fresii.” 

“The first day a guest, the second a burden, t^o 
third a nuisance.” (This is little favourable ideas 
of German hospitality.) 

“ The miser becomes poor by amassing; the bene¬ 
volent rich by giving.” 

“ God's min goes slowjjf; but it grinds fine.” 

“ Grey hairs are churcKyard flowers.” 

“ He that would become a hook must bend himself 
betimes.” 

“ He that a dean house loves, will let in neither 
^tnilents nor doves.” 

“ He who was coined as a farthing wilf never bo a. 
shilliiig.'* 

“ Cheating is to the shopkeeper both field and 
plough.'’ 

“ Art thou on shore ? Go not on the sea.” 

“ Belter poor on land dhan rich at sea.” (These 
mark an inland or unmaritiroe people.) 

“ We vatch hares with dogs, fools with w'ords, and 
women with gold." 


“ The mantle is his whom it covers, the world is bis 
who enjoys it.” 

“ No one binds his horse to faith or opinions.” 

“ Under nut-trees and noblcmeu noUiing good 
grows.” • 0 

“ With one’s own whip and another’s horse is good 
going.” 

“ A rich man is a rogue—or a rogue's heir.” 

“ One sword keeps another in its sheath.” 

** The doves that keep under the roof are safe from 
the hawk.” , 

“ The slanderer has dhe devil on his tongue, and he 
who listens has the devil in his ear.” 

*' W’hat a man lends betters him nothing.” And 
with tins selfish though shrewd maxim we conclude 
our selection of German proverbs. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AND LETTOl- 
WRITING. 

(FRnn the * Guide to Sen ice—The Clerk,*) 

In reference still to the culth’ation of habitual self- 
control, the resutirces of domestic and social life arc 
by no means to bo undervalued. “It is not good for 
man to bo alone,” was declared by God liimself: mar¬ 
riage, the social statu which was then about to be or¬ 
dained, is not usually prudent, or even fiermissihle, to 
the minor, and often not expedient till a man is ap¬ 
proaching thirty; but most youths have the means of 
breaking the solitude of their private hours, even if 
they are so unfortunate as to lose the asylum of the pa¬ 
rental roof. We invariably find that where man lives 
too much by himself, he degcnerrfles into a mere ani¬ 
mal : he is by nature gregarious; be needs the colli¬ 
sion no less than tiie counsel of companions; without 
the one liis mind bt'eouics bewildered, and often de¬ 
sponding—without the other, his manners become 
nide, selfish, and coarse. It is sad and disheartening 
alter the exhaustion of the day, to return tulliu chilling 
silence of chambers, without mi>etiiig a look of sym- 
paliiy with fatigue, or hearing the tone of welcome to 
the fire-side. The spirits flag; the natural cheerful¬ 
ness of adolescence is subdued ; and a philosophy, not 
attainable^ in youth, could alone sustain its buoyancy, 
and jireserve temper unimpaired. Society, iherelore, 
is a desirable as well as legitimate resource; but theit 
it should be the society of the intelligent—not of the 
idle; and the three or four hours devoted to it should 
neither be absorbed in frivolous gossip, nor spent in 
trifling and perhaps dangerous anutsenicnt. Jt is nut 
always competent to a young man to choose bi^om- 
jianions, but their number must be very limite^ifRleed, 
if he cannot find some two or three anioay fliem to 
whom books, science, or tlj^ fine arts do mot afi'ord 
greater interest than theatres and cards. Music is 
now cultivated even among the lower orders: practi¬ 
cal ])liilu 80 phy lias many devotees in classes Where 
science was unknown twenty years ago. Reading, 
though still more expensive than it ought to be, is ac¬ 
cessible to every circle, even in a provincial town, A 
youth must be very unhappily situated, who cannot 
find the cheering companionship of one or other of 
the'se or fiinilar pursuits.* Letter-writing is a resource 
of social character, and instructive and improving, as 
wcll'as fascinating, when kept within the bounds of 
moderation: there is something peculiarly attractive 
in the charms of a well-regulated correspondence; the 
interchange of opinion, of feeling, of counsel, with a 
distant friend, on the manifold topics of domestic inter* 
est; the frank discussion of difficulties with one wlip will 
advise with tenderness; the avowal of hopes and wislies 
wlicre every thought meets with a sympathising re¬ 
sponse, and every desire is shared with congenial taste, 
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imi>lie8 ao iniercourse the purest and the most rational 
in irhtcb it is permitted to human infirmity to indulge. 
When this iutercourae assumes a higher tune, and em* 
braces the literary, the political, the scientific, or the 
religious miestionsiof the day, in reference not to their 
public relations, but to tbetr private hearing on the 
welfare or the duty of the individual, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whetlter, in any occtmation of man, intellectual 
improvement and pleasunMe gratification are blended 
together in more harmonious adjustment. Yet episto¬ 
lary correspondence has its dangers as well as its fasci¬ 
nations ; and more especially ificarried'.on with friends 
of the other sex. Inasmuch as, from its nature, it im¬ 
plies privacy, the usages of society do not, unless in 
peculiar cases, allow of such an intercourse excejf»t be¬ 
tween relatives or parties betrothed to each other; 
indeed, the very fact of an intimate correspondence by 
letter between unmarried people, is held to imply an 
engagement between them, and often leads to it'where 
it does not already exist. It ii^, therefore, so rarely 
permitted, Uial it is scarcely necessary to remonstrate 
against the abuse of it; but there Is a risk iitcideut to 
all epistolary corresponueuce, whatever may be the 
of the writers, unless managed with discretion; in 
advising upon habitual seif-control, the subject is too 
important to be passed over. 

Most people, the young especially; and still more 
those who are'irank and generous in tlieir dispositions, 
arc wont to express themselves unreservedly and 
strongly on paper. Tlie heart is let loose; the pen sets 
down whatever comes uppermost, with an abandonment 
that the presence of third parties, or the decorum of 
social etiquette, would necessarily restrain. It is ex¬ 
pected, and reasonably so, that in writing for mutual 
gratification or improvement, confidence should be 
unlimited; the assent to correspond is of itself a 
sacred pledge of secrecy, no less than an invitation to 
unbounded openness. Friendly correspondence with¬ 
out sincerity is an incongruity in terms—it would 
resemble a train without the locomotive power, when 
it ought raUier to be the mirror which reflects the 
bosom without a veil; and witli the young and the 
honest it usually is so; for to Iretray the confidence of 
a letter is justly esteemed the lowest of moral degrada¬ 
tion ; a seal is more impassable tlian a bolted door: 
and such being the acknowledged principle, every man 
who engages in a correspondence merely of friendship, 
is wont to write carelessly and enthusiastically on the 
impulse of the moment, knowing that by tlw conven¬ 
tional rules of society he is safe from all reproach but 
bis correspondent’s.. 

Some there are, undoubtedly, who mean little or 
notbill^y the warm ebullition of written feeling. 
They syre\mere epistolary hypocrites; their langui^e 
gives the tie to tlieir letters, and when ehaliehged with 
coldness or inconsistency,*the^ in turnexptessastonish¬ 
ment bow they could have been so grossly misunder¬ 
stood t The test, ki most cases, is an application for 
money, patronage, or aid, induced pisfbaps by the 
warmest professions of attachment. The tune is 
instantly subdued—coldness takes ttie place of afiection, 
and mutual disgust is the sure result. Where the cor¬ 
respondent is a female, the Ithuriel touch is different, 
but equally decisive in eliciting truth. Wofnen are 
more versed in letter-writing than men; far more so 
where it assumes a tone bt sentiment or domestic 
interest They write with tile tendmroess of love, and 
will (^n pubi^ribe thenselveB in the terms of devoted 
fondniMs, #acred to this passion; but let a ju^mature 
recipri>city bf feeling be exhibited at the next interview, 
in ibAMMUanbe that expressions so emphatic cannot 
be iu^oailingt the unfortunate friend of their Piatomc 
* mom«NEtto. ^<h^aly tebuked for daring presumption, 
and imoeneMiNNOtiriy frowned into icy fu^riety! 
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Matters* are not often-pua^d to this absurd ex¬ 
tremity, and even if they wire tt would not be of much 
con^uenoe; for if the first detection of insincerity in 
a frie^, or affectation in a woman.'^is always a painful 
moment, yet thq lesson is .one often remembered 
through life, and well worth purchasing with a transient 
pang; it is less on this account than for the irritation 
which it often occasions, that letter-writing is one of 
the social pleastucs to Im indulged in with caution: 
when wb do not stand upon a choice of words, or 
measure nicely the force Of language, we forget that 
the expressions we use may be read jn a very different 
sense from that which is intended: or even where the 
interpretation is just, the letter may arrive at an 
unlucky moment, and be received and perils answered 
in a less friendly tone than is agreeable. It maybe 
written in gaiety, a^be opened under the racking 
throb of a tooth-acbe'i or it may disclose the melan¬ 
choly detail of woattded feelings and disappointed 
prospects to a Iriend immersed m preparations for a 
pl^urable journey, or returning exhausted from the 
iabotirs of tlm office. If it matches bhn in such a mood, 
the perusripf it is disagreeable; the answering it is 
in unseasdhable task; reply is deferred as a duty, 
instead of hailed as a recreation; and if deferred too 
long, till the first feeling of sympathising pity has 
evaporated, be is apt to answer with apuolnt'ss of advice 
that kindles re^ntment and excuses pique; ihen follow 
explanations and vindications, crimmation and recri¬ 
mination, Rejoinder and retort; permanent ill-humour 
is generated by the process, and during the six weeks 
that are occupied in reading and writing os many 
quires of paper about nothing, the mind is kept in 
constant fret, and incapacitated by irritation for ordi¬ 
nary duty. 

Ilabilual but frivolous correspondence, having no re¬ 
ference to the business of life, is rarely carried on with¬ 
out a quarrel, unless between tl)e most intimate relatives 
v^iio know each other too well to misunderstand hastily, 
or take oilence without cause; or unless the difierence 
of sex softens the differences of opinion, and invests 
the iiiternhange of thought with a sisterly or conjugal 
tenderness of spirit. 

There are exceptions, certainly, and frequent excep¬ 
tions, but they are almost con&ued to letters of the 
namby-pamby character, such as every boarding- 
school miss writes to ** her dear friend Augusta,” 
while still in her teens; narrating “ where 1 have 
been and where I am going, and who i saw and 
what he said ^to me, and 1 said to him, and all 
about’ it,” with an occasional episode of '‘a charm¬ 
ing pUrty and a lovely drive,” and here and there 
an aspiring hint abobt Sir Thomas this, and Lady 
that, and a critique on a song, or “ an article ” on Hertz 
or Litolf! and mmilarly exquisite effusions now and 
tUfen pass very harmlessly for years together between 
chums of the nobler sex; substituting only the merits of 
a gun, or the points of a horse, or the ribaldry of the 
saloons, for the more innocent topics of female dis¬ 
quisition. It is at once felt tl;^at trash like this is only 
useful to soil paper for the convenience of the house¬ 
maid, and cannot for a moment be ranked under the 
imad of epistolary correspondence, either for ito amuse¬ 
ment, its utility, or its danger. 

Subject to Ui^ remarks, letter^^writing is a social 
Resource adutirably calculated to secure a cheerful 
uniformity of spints; and, when chiefly restricted 
to. matters nf hterary or domestic interest, of taste, 
(W of feeling,’ it is as improving to an intelligent 
mind as it is fascinating to all. It may therefore be 
fairly ranked among the occasional recreations of the 
young clerk, when released from the dally trammels of 
the counting-house. 
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THE CITY^OF BENARES. . 

The city of Benares has l)een called by Dr. Robertson 
“ the Athens of India, the residence of the most 
learned Brahmins and the seat of both science and 
literature.” It has however now but slight claims to so 
proud a pre'eminence. for tfaoughtrassessing much of 
the literature and science of the Hindoos, it owes its 
chief distinction to what is deemed its holiness. Sti- 
tuated on the sacred river, the Ganges, the residence 
of a numerous priesthood, it is the point to which nu> 
merouS flocks of pilgrims are annusdly directed, and 
this religiSUB character is strongly impressed on the 
town. “ The sacred bulls devoted to Si;^,” says Bishop 
Heber, “ of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, 
walk lazily up and down these narrow streets, dr are 
seen lying across them, and hardly to bb kicked up 
(any,blows, indeed, «vcn them must be of the gentlest 
kind, or woe be to the profiute wretch who braves tlie 
prejudices of this fanatic population) in order to malite 
way for the tonjon. Monkeys, saci^ to Hunlluaun, 
the divine ape, who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are 
in some parts of thd town equally numerous, clinging 
to all the rbofs and litt^projecdons of the temples, 
putting their impertinedf heads and bands into every 
muiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching the 
food from the children at thefr mes3s. Fakirs’ 
houses, as they are called, occur at ev«^ turn, adorned 
with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling and 
Btrumining of vinas, biynls, and other discordant in* 
atruments, white religious mendicants of every Hindoo' 
sect, offering ev^ conceivable defbrmitjr which 
chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distoited limbs, 
and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penance can 
show, literally line the pijncipal streets on bOth sides. 
The nutnber of blind persons is very great (I was 
going to say of lepers alko, but I am not sure wfae- 
mer the apMarance on the skin may not hajfu been 
dlth and didk}; aiid here I san^ repeated ihstanl'es of 

No. 869 . 


that penance of which I had heard much in Europe,. 
of menwitii their legs or arms voluntarily distorted by 
keeping them in one pusitiou, and their hands clenched 
rtill the nails grew out at the backs. Their .pitiful ex¬ 
clamations as we passed, < Agha Sahib,’ ‘ Topee 
Sahib’ (the usyal names in Hindostan for an Euro¬ 
pean) j ‘ Khana kc waste kooeb cbeez do ’ (Give me 
something to eat), soon drew from me what few pice 
I had; hut it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the 
importunities of the test, as we advanced into the city, 
were almost drowned in tlie hubbub which surrounded, 
us. Such are the sights and sounds which greet a 
stranger on entering this ‘the most holy city’ of Hin¬ 
dostan, ‘ the lotus of the world; not founded ou com¬ 
mon earth, hut on the point of Siva’s trident—a place 
BO blessed that whoever dies here, of whatever sect, even 
though he should be an eater of beei^ so he wilUjiA be 
charitable to the poor Brahmins, is sure of sai^tion.’ 
It is, in fact, this very holiness which maybs it the 
commop resort of beggars.; Aace, besides the number 
of pilgrims, whkdi is enormous from every part of 
India, as wpll as from Thibet and the Birman, em¬ 
pire, a great ntultitudeof rich individuals in the decline 
of life, and almost all the great men who are, from 
time to time, disf^aced or haniabed from home by the 
revolutions which are continually occurring in the 
Hindoo states, come hither to wash away their sins, or 
to fill up^ their vacant hmurs with tlie gaudy ceremo. 
nies of their religion, and really give away great sums 
iii paofuse and indiscriminate charity.” One individual 
is mentioned who, on more than one occasion, gave 
away upwards of S0,000. rupees, or about dOOOf. 

The town is the capital of the distri|ct of the same 
name which li^ to the nmth-west eff the Presidency ot 
Bengal, and is ode of tlie' eight dttitricta into which 
the province of AlUdiabad is divided, bet^reeu 25° and 
.26° N. lat„ and ,82° and 84° E" This district, or 

zamindary, formerly consi^tuted an appanage of thp 
domifiibhs of Oude, by whose vizier, Asoph-ud-Dow' 
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lab, it was ceded in 17^ to the East India Company, was the scene of a trafi^ event in January, 1799, 
as a compensation for the aid which had been grant^ when tije deposed nal^ of Oude, irritated by the 
lo him in the precedinf^ year, and by which he was British government requiring hisn to transfer his resi- 
enabled to reduce to subjection the tributary chief of dence from Benares to Calcutta, procegdod with a 
the Rohtllas. Ift the following year, 1776, tliis zamiii- body of armed' attendants to the hou§e of the Coni- 
dary was granted to the Rajah Cheyt Singh of Benares, pany’s resident, Mr. Cherry, whom they assassinated, 
subject to the payment of an annual tribute to the Com- together with four other European gentlemen. The 
pany. The violation of this agreement on the part of nabob, Vizier Ally, made his escape with about four 
Mr. Hastings, then governor-general of India, formed hundred followers to Asimghur, but was taken in the 
one of the charges brought against him on the memor- December following, and imprisoned in Calcutta, 
able occasion of his impeachmentt hy the House of The native population of Benares is at all times very 
Commons. » great. In 1803 the resident inhabitants were cstiiimled 

The town is built on the convex side of the north to amount to five hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
bank of the Ganges, which here makes a fine sweep ; and the number is now supposed to be even greater, 
and is situated in 25® 3(f N. lat. and 83® 1' E. long. Nine-tenths of the population are Hindoos, and tlie 
The streets of the dty are, for the most part, only a remainder Mohammedans. 

few feet broad, and the houses, which are built of Bishop Hcbeis one of the most recent dcscribers of 
stone and lofty, are so close together that the sun’s the town, says: “ No Europeans live in the tov.n, nor 
rays can hardly penetrate to the pavement. The are the streets*'wide enough for a wheel carriage, 
streets are described as being covered with every Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped short almost in its en- 
kind of filth, which renders the place highly dis- trance, and theVest of the way wis passed in tonjoiis, 
agreeable as a residence to Europeans. When sren through alleys so crowdeS, so narrow, and so winciinu, 
from the river the appearance of the city is beautiful, that even a tonjon sometimes passed with ilifficully. 
The eye is pleased with the great variety of the build- The houses are mostly lofty; none, I thiuk, less than 
ings, some of which are highly ornamented, and have two stories, most of three, and several pf five or si.x : 
terraces on their ’ summiU; the view is greatly im- a sight which I ,no^, for tlie first etime, saw in India, 
proved by ipc numerous flights of stone steps which The streets, like those of CMicster, are considerably 
lead from the banks of the river to Hindoo temples lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which b.avi' 
and other public buildings. The number of brick and mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
stone d wellings is said to exceed 12,000, besides which them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished 
there are above 16,(KH) houses built of mud. with verandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, 

Mfiny of the houses are of large dimensions. It is and very broad and overhanging eaves, supported by 
cust omary for each story to be rented by a sejiarate carved brackets. The nuipber of temples is very 
fop lily, and some 6'f the buildings are thus said to con* great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines in the 
ta'in each two hundred inhabitants. The more wealthy angles of the streets, and under the shadow of the 
Tiindoos live in detached houses with open courts and lofty houses. Their forms, however, are not nngraee- 
Burrounded by walls. , ful; and they are many of them entirely covere<l over 

Of the dwelling-houses Bishop Heber has graphi- J^with beautiful and elaboratfc carvings of flowers, ani- 
cally described one, the residence of the two youn^ rmals, and palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and 
sons of a rich native who had rcccnliy died. “ It was richness the best specimens that I liavc seen of Gothic 
a striking building, and had the advantage, very un- or Grecian architecture. The material of the build- 
usual in Benares, of having a vacant area of some size ings is a very good stone from Chunar; but the 
before the door, which gave us an opportunity of see- Hindoos hero seem fond of painting them a deep red 
iilg its architecture. It is very irregular, built round colour; and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous 
a small court, two sides of which are taken up by the parts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours 
dwelling-house, the others by offices. The house is of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and 
four lolty stories high, with a tower over the gate of goddesses, in all their many-formed, niany-headcd, 
one story more. The front has small windows of vari- many-banded, and many-wcaponed varictias.” 
ous forms, some of them projecting on brackets and Miss Roberts, in her ‘ Scenes and Characteristics of 
beautifully carved, and a ^eat part of the wall itself Hindostan,’ gives a lively description of the present 
is covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, leaves, and stafo of Benares, from which it will be seen that, 
floi[^rs, like an old-fashioned paper. The whole is of though it is the great seat of the Hindoo superstition, 
8ton^;*^ut painted a deep red. Tlio general effect is it is not devoid of oUier and better features:— 
by no m|^ns unlike some of foe palaces at Venice as “ Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated 
represenled in Canalctt&’s views. We entered a gate- life foan any other city of the same magnitude and ex- 
way similar to that of a coHtege, with a groined arch of tent a,a few sweepers only appear in the streets; all 
beautifully rich carving, like that on the roof of Christ the houses are shut up, and give no sign of the multi- 
Chdreh gateway, though much smaller. On each side tudes who swarm within. The shops are closely bar- 
is a deep richly carved recess, like a surine, in which ricaded, the usual mode of fastening them being by a 
are idols with lamps before them, foe household gods strong chain attached by aMkrge padlock to a staple 
of foe family. The, court is covered with plantains beneath the threshold. At this early hour the streets 
and rose-trees, with a raised and ornamented well in are very clean, and the air of the city is much cooler 
its centre; on the left hand a narrow and st^ep flight and fresher than might be expected from its denseness 
of stone steps, foe meanest ]fort of the fabric, utlthout and population. Its zoological inhabitants arc up and 
balustrades, and looking like the approach to au^Eng- abroad with the first gleam of tlie sun; the brohminee 
liah granary, led to the first story.’’ « bulls perambulate the.streets, monkeys spring from 

Almost in the centre of the city is a large mosque, cornice to comice, and flights of pigeons and paroquets 
built by Aurun^ebe on the site of a magnificent dart from the parapets in every direction. As soon as 
Hisdoo temple, which he destroyed for the purpose of it is broad day. Uie priests re^r to the tetaiplcs, and 
ere^eflAg foe present building: foe ’nosque has two devotees are seen conveying the sacred water from 
n^narets, foe height of which is 232 feet from foe foe Ganges to foe several ri&ines. At foe doors of the 
level of ^ Gangea pagodas persons are stationed with baskets of flowers 

The dl^hAgs of the European residents are at for sale. Long rosaries of scarlet, white, or yellow 
Secrolei aodut three milcB from foe city. Ihis place blossoms seem to be in foe greatest request, and are 
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purchased by the pious tfs to their gods: the 

pavements of the temples arrutrewed with tjiese floral 
treasures. the<on1y iflcasing ceremonial connected with 
Hindoo worship. The too abundant supply of water, 
the dirty throag of religiSus beggars, fad the incessant 
vociferations of ' Rato! Ram T compel all save deter¬ 
mined antiquaries to snake a speedy exit from the 
noise and crowd of these places, visitors who take 
an interest in the homely occupatiofls of the niUive 
traders may be amused by the (jj)ening of the shops, 
and the commencement of the stir, bustle, and traffic, 
which at ten o’clock will have readied its climax. The 
rich merchandise with which the city abounds, according 
to the custom of Hindostan, is carefully concealed 
froqj.the view of passengers; but in the tailors’ shops 
some of the costly products of the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries are exhibited. Those skilful* artists, who can 
repait a rent with invisible stitches, sit in groups, em- 
})loycd in mending superb shawls, which, after having 
passed through their practised hands, will sell to incx- 
joricnced purdia^rs tor mew on«A fresh from the 
oorns of Thibet. The shops of the copper-smiths 
make the most show; they arc gaily set out with brass 
and copper vessels of various kindsj.somo intended for 
domestic us«, and others for that of the temples. In 
every street a shroff or banker mjty be seen, seated 
belli nd a pile of cowries, with bags of silver and 
copper at iiis elbow. These men make considerable 
sums in the course of the day by changing specie; 
they deduct a per centage from every rup*;, and are 
notorious usurers, lending out their money at enor¬ 
mous interest. Here too are confectioners, surrounded 
by the common sweetmeats which are so much in 
request, and not unfreqncntly employed in the manu¬ 
facture of their sugar-cakes. In an iron kettle placed 
over a charcoal fire, the syrup is boiling; the contents 
arc occasionally stirred with an iron ladle, and when 
the mixture is ‘ thick and slab,’ and has imbibed a 
proportion of the dust which rises in clouds from the, 
well-trodden street, ladlefuls are poured upon an iron 
jilatc which covers a charcoal stove, whence, when suffi¬ 
ciently baked, they are removed to their places on the 
counter or platform, on which the whole process is 
conducted. Those dainty cook-shops, so temptingly de¬ 
scribed in the ‘ Arabian Nights,' decked with clean 
wliite cloths, and furnished with delicate cream tarts, 
with or witliout pepper, are not to he seen in India; 
yet the tfales of the Hindoos, though more simple 
than those of the luxurious Mussulmans, are not des¬ 
titute of I'ichly seasoned viands and flie finer sort of 
confections. The dyers, punkah-makers, and several 
others, also carry on their respective occupations in 
their open shops; the houses ot the former arc distin- 
guishea by long pieces of giaily-coloured cloths hung 
across projecting poles. In these, the bright red^of 
the Indian rose, and the superb yellow, th» bridal 
colour of the Hindoos, are the most conspicuous; 
they likewise produce brilliant greens and rich blues, 
which, when formed turbans and cummerbunds, 
very agreeably diversify the white dresses of an In¬ 
dian crowd.” I 

Of the present state of native learning and science 
Rishop Hcber gives a very unfavourable account. In 
a large building, called the Vidalaya, ” full of teachers 
and scholars,” reading, writing, arithn^ptic, Persian, 
Hindoo law, and sacred literature, Sanscrit, astronomy 
according to the Ptolemaic system, and astrology, were 
taught, but the nature of the instruction afforded may 
be gathered from the fact that tlie astronomical lecturer 
identified Mount Meru yith the north pole, and sup¬ 
posed the south pole to be supported by toe tortoise 
on which the earth rests, according to the Hindoo 
legend. With regard to their famous observatory, he 
It is a stone building, containing some small 


courts, cloistered round for the acjcommodation of the 
astronomers and their students, and a large square 
tower, on which are seen a huge gnomon, perhaps 20 
feet high, with the arc of a dial in proportion, a circle 
15 feet in diameter, and a meridional line, al^in stone. 
These are very far from being exact, but are interest¬ 
ing proofs of the zeal with which science lias at one 
time been followed in these countries. There is a 
similar observatory at Delhi.* Vrom the observatory 
we descended by a long flight of steps to the water’s 
edge, where a bqat is waiting fur us. 1 had thus an 
opportunity of seeing the whole city on its most favour- 
aofe side. It is redly a very large place, and rises 
from the river in an amphitbeatrical form, thickly 
studded with domes and minarets, with many very fine 
giidts descending to the water’s edge, all crowded with 
bathers and worshippOTS. Shrines and temples of 
various sizes, even within the usual limits of the river’s 
rise, almost line its banks. Some of these arc very 
beautiful, though all are small, and I was particularly 
struck with one very elegant little structure, which 
was founded, as well as the ghdt on which it stands, 
by the virtuous Ali Bhace,” 

A great pari of the instruction formerly given at 
Benares was gratuitous, from the prevailing idea that 
all the religious merit of the act would be lost if any 
payment were taken from the pupils. It does not ap¬ 
pear, however, that the teachers had %ny scruples 
about rei'civing donations from pilgrims or from Hindoo 
princes. At the time of tlie establishment of the Bri¬ 
tish empire in India, tlie schools of Benares were in a 
declining condition. The Hindoo Sanscrit College of 
this city was established by the English resident, Mr. 
Duncan, in 1791. This institutifln has since been 
principally supported by the Company’s government: 
some of the scholars contribute towards the expenses. 
An English class was added to this college in 1B27. 
when the number of students was two hundred and 
,fifty-nine; in ISJIO the number was increased to two 
hundred and eighty-seven. Other schools have been 
established in Benares during the present century, 
and have been partly endowed by native inhabitants. 
In one of these schools nearly two hundred children 
arc instructed in the English, Persian, and Hindo- 
stanee languages, as well as in writing, arithmetic, 
general history, geography, and astronomy. 

The government of the city, as well as of the dis* 
trict of which it is the capital, has been virtually exer¬ 
cised by the British since 1775. The Rajah of Bences 
holds merely a nominal authority, and is a stipendiary 
of the Company. Hie residence is at Ramnaghur, 
about a mile from the city on the opposite side of tlie 
river. 

Benares is eigbty-tfaree miles’ travellin^^istance 
from Allaliabad, four hundred and sixty miles from 
Calcutta, one hundred and thirty from Oude, one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-nine from Lucknow, nine hundred 
and fifty ftoip Bombay, and one thousand one»hiui- 
dred and three from Madras. 

• The olwen atory as Delhi wUl be found described and repie- 
eented iu No. 635. __ 

Cwrioj/t mode, of obtaining /Vey.— This fish (the chatodon 
rottrtUus') inhabits tbe ludiCn rivers, and lives on the smaller 
aquatic fiics. When it observes one alighted on a twig, or flying 
ueaf (for it con shoot them on the wing), it darts a drop of water 
with so steady an aim, as to bring the fly down into me water, 
when it falls an msy prey. These fishes are kept in large vases 
for amusement, and if a fly be pmeuted on the end of a twig, 
they will shoot at it with surprising accuracy. In its natural 
state it will hit a fly at the distaace of from three to six feet. Tbe 
zeus imditUor has also the power of forming its mouth into a 
tube and squirting at flies so as to enonmbw their winn. and 
bring tliem to the surface of the ytaUSi—Sir Charkt Bdfm the * 
Meciiamm f the Hand. 
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STANTON-HARCOURT. 

The village of Stanton-Harcoart, about four milea from 
M'^itney, and seven from Oxford, h a place of consider¬ 
able and various interest; its situation is pleasant, its 
associations not unattractive, and it contains several ob¬ 
jects deserving regard; those most calling for notice 
being the remains of the ancient mansion, known as 
Pope's Tower, and the singular kitchen; and the very 
handsome old church. At a short distance from the 
village are three large upright stones, commonly called 
‘ the Devil’s Coitsthey are of the ordinary red-veined 
sandstone of the district, apd are supposed to be 
monumental. Thomas Warton, in his History of Kid- 
diiigton, conjectures that ‘‘ they were erected to com¬ 
memorate a battle fought near Bampton, in 614, be¬ 
tween the Saxons and riie Britons; when the Saxons 
under Cynegil slew more than two thousand Britons.” 
“ The adjacent barrow,” he adds, “ has been destroyed.” 
Stanton-Harcourt was among the vast estates which 
fell to the lot of the Bishop of Bayeux, the half-brother 
ot the CoiK^ueror; and it was evidently, from the 
mention of it in the Domesday Survey, a somewhat 
valuable acquisition. From an account of Stanton- 
Harcourt written by the late George Simon, Earl of 
Harcourt, wc learn that “The manor of Stanton- 
llarco^m has continued six hundred years in the Har¬ 
court ia&^. Queen Adeliza, daughter of Godfrey first 
duke of l^bant, and second wife to King Henry 1., 
granted the manor of Stanton to her kinswoman, 
MUicent, wife of Richard de Camvill, whose daughter 
Isabel married Robert de Harcourt; and from the 
time of that raairiage it assumed the name oV Stanton- 
Harcourt, This grant was afterwards confirmed to 
her and her heirs by King Stephen and King Heniy 
11.” The service by whicli it was held of the crowti is 
worth quoting as an exatapie of the somewhat curious 
mixture of minute observances in these feudal tenures: 
“ The lord of Stanton-Harcourt shall find four hrmrtwts 
in Woodstock park in winter-time, liihen the taew 
shaU happen to fall, and tarty, lie, and abide, by the 
apace of two days; and so to find the said browsers 
there browsing, so long as the snoW doth lie, every 
browser to have to his lodging every night one billet 
of wood, 'tihe length of his axe-helve, and that to cArry 
to his lo^hl* upon the edge of hia axd. And the 
.king’ShaUifeeftto demesnea, or of the hundred of Woot- 
toii coming W warning for the said'brUWBert, Bhafl 


blow his horn at the gate of the manoTof Staatoii-Har- 
court aforesaid, and then the said bailiff to have a cast 
of bread, a gallon of ale, and a piece of beef, of the said 
lord of Stlinton-Harcourt aforesaid: and the said lord, 
or other fot the time being, to have of custom yearly 
out of the said park, one buck in sumftier and one doc 
in winter. Ana also the said lord of Stanton-Harcourt 
must fell, make, rear, and carry, all the grass growing 
in one meadow within the park of Woodstock, called 
Stanton and Southley mead; and the fellers and the 
makers thereof have used to have of custom, of the 
k^g’s majesty’s charge, six-ppnee in money, and two 
g^lons of ale.” The manor now belongs to the pre- 
isent archbishop of York. Of the mansion, which was 
very large, and sbme parts of it very ancient, little is 
now left. After the death of Sir Philip Harcourt in 
1(%8 it ceased to be the residence of the family and 
was suffered to go to decay. By the end of the next 
century it had become ruinous, and was, with the ex¬ 
ception of the portions we are about to notice, de¬ 
molished by order of its owner in 1770. The porter’s 
lodge, near the road, still remains in its original form; 
the arms on either side of the gate, in both frShts, show 
that it was ereetpd by Sir Simon Harcourt, who died 
in 15^. Some upjier rooms in the small remaining 
part off the house a^oining thb'lutchen. and nowin 
the occupation of a farmer, ard nearly in their original 
state, and bear evident marks of gtdat antiquity, ^ey 
edntain nothing rettiarkable, howevei-, besides an old 
stoce fire-place and 'an ancibnt ^imn^. Tope 
passed tRb ^eater part of two summers in this deserted 
mansion, for the sake of pursuing his poetical studira 
in tranquillity. The tower, shown in the engraving, 
bears the name of Pope’s Tow^from the circumstance 
that in the uppermost room m it he wrdte the fifth 
volume of his translation of Hc^pier: as he recorded oh 
a pane of stained glass in' the window. The pane of 
glass has been removed, and is now ''‘preserved as a 
valuable reliqne at Naneham-Coiirfefiey,’* but the room 
is Atill called Pope’s Stiidy. '!(’he'townr is'in good re- 
plir, thoi^ fine apartifiehts ate liUdd only as store¬ 
rooms. The lower room is the did flmiily ch^l; part 
of if‘has a fiat wooded ceiUhg composed orsquafeS, 
with red and yellow'mouldifa^, and a blue ground, 
with gilt stars in the centre.of each compartments 
The tower is fifty-four feet high; the upper rooms are 
eaoh thirteen fdet squard.' 

Hut the 'moat culimis portion of the old mansion 
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now ejcieting is the kitchen shown in the left hand arch; apd is believed to be the earliest wooden rood- 
corner of the engraving, ana <&£ which nn account with screen kndwn in England. Some of the monuutenta 
a representation on a*larpr scale was given id No. ?58. in th» church have attracted much attention, espedhily 
The maii^ pohion of the mansion was erected in the a small altar-tomb, about four feet long by two feet 
reign of Henry VII. Pope in a letterto the Duke of wide, and having a tall and very rilhly ornamented 
Buckingham described it as it was before its demoli- canopy over it, on the cornice of which are shields of 
tion, but according to tl^ Earl of Harcourt, although many noble families retaining, with the canopy, much 
his description be ludicrous and wUty, it is in almost of the ordinal colouring; the tomb itself, also, h^ 
every particular incorrect; the situation of the several several shields supported by figures in the coatuuie of 
buildings being exactly the reverse of th^t in which the reign of Edward I. It stands on the north side of 
they stood, as is demonstrated by a still existing the klt^, from which, and from the emblems of the 
plan.” ^ ^ Crucifixion being sculptifred on it, it has been conjec- 

The church, which stands contiguous to the site tured to have been employed for the Easter sepulchre, 
of the old mansion, is an unusuiuly fine^ one, and No other instance of an actual tomb used fur that 
merits careful regard. It is cruciform, haying a ma^ nurpose is known in this country, but it is said some 
sive ^^ve^ of handsome proportions springing from have been noticed on the Continent. The Harcourt 
the intersection of the arms of the oToss. Tliy seye- chapel, also, contains a monument in its way almost 
ral parts are of very difiereut dates, but their union unique. It is engraved in Gough's ‘ Sepulchral Monu- 
does not appear incongruous—the modern deformifies meute’ (voJ. ii. pt. 3, p. 229), where it is thus dt*8cribed; 
having been recently swept away. The nave is Nor- ‘*This monument of Sir Robert Harcourt, of that place, 
man, of the twelfth «cntury, not greatly etsricbed, the Knight of the Garter, ancestor of the Earl of Harcourt; 
two plain doorways on the ndfth and south sides of it and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John Byron of 
being the leading features. Through the principal Clayton, Lancashire, Knight, ancestor of Irf)rd Byron, 
door the men enter the church on Sundays, the female He was sherifl’of Lancashire and Warwickshire, 1445; 
part of the congregation more meekly entering by an- elected Knight of the Garter 1463; commissioned with 
other lesser door, aj a little distance l^om it, according Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and others, to treat 
to “a custom established there time immemorial.” of a peace between Edward IV. and I^uis XI. of 
The wooden roof to the nave is believed to have been France, 1467; and was slain on the part of the House 
added in the fourteenth century. The chancel, the of York, by the Staffords of the Lancastrian party, 
transepts, and the tower arches arc of the thirteenth November 14,1472. His figure represents him in ms 
century; the upper part of the tower was, probably, hair, gorget of inaiL plated armour strapped at the 
added in the fifteenth centbry. The channel is a very elbows and wrists; large hilted sword at left side, 
pure specimen of the early English style of architcc- dagger at right, his belt charged with oak leaves, hands 
ture, and of large dimensions for so small « church; bare, a kind of ruffle turned back at nis wrists, shoes of 
these dimensions being forty-four feet long by eighteen scaled armour', order of the garter on left leg, and over 
wide, the nave being only forty-eight by twenty-three aV the mantle of the garter, with a rich caije and 
feet; making with the space between the arches on cordon; his head reclines on a helmet with hie crest, 
which the tower is su^orted, the entire internal ^ a swan; at his feet a lio% His lady habited in the 
length of the church, one hundred and nine feet. The* ^eil head-dress failing bac^ has a mantle, and surcoat, 
transepts are each twenty-four feet by twenty. At the and cordon, and a kind of short apron, long sleeves 
east end of the chancel is a fine triple lancet window, fastened in a singular manner at the waist (tmsf), and 
united on the outside by a string-course, and within the order of the garter round hey left arm; her feet 
made to appear as a single window of three lights. On are partly wrapped up in her mantle.” On the ef^y 
the north side there are six smaller lancet windows, of Sir Robert is a remarkable collar of alternate roses 
divided into triplets; on the south side there is but and suns, which Gough appears to have overlooked, 
one triplet, the other having been destroyed to make and which is very ill-represented in bis engraving; it 
way for the Harcourt chapel. Under the window on is more accurately engraved by Skelton. Valuable as 
the south side of the altar is an elegant early English the figure of the knij^t is as illustrating the costume 
piscina, with a stone shelf, and a shaft from the of his time, it is that of Uie lady which is especially 
ground to Eiupport the basin. The small* buttresses at noteworthy, being one of the two existing examples of 
the angles or the exterior of tlie_ chantM?! are the osigi- female sepulchral effigies, represented with the insignia 
nal ones, the taller have been since added, the walls of the order of the garter. The other is that of Apee, 
having cracked, and the arches of the two side win- Duchess of Suffolk, in the church of Eweime. tarn in 
dows having given way. The Harcourt aisle or chapel Oxfordshire. On laidy Alice the garter has ny motto, 
WHS erected about the same time as the mansion, and ia and is worn above the wrist; that at Staiiton-Harcourt 
a liot ungraceful example of the decorated stjiie of is placed above the elbow, aS>d has the motto engraven 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time of Henry Vll. on it. A third example is said to have been that of 
On the exterior it is surmounted by an open quatoefoil Constance, the Jiady of Sir John Grey, figured on’the 
parapet and square-topped pinnacles. It was designed, monument of her brother Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
and IS still used, M the |girial-place of the Harcourt Norfolk, in St. Catherine’s by the Tower, London, 
family; of some of the ihany monuments it contains But the fi|;ure was too much mutilated to enable it to 
we shall presently speak. * . ’ be recognised, long before the church, as well as the 

The north transept has an open timber root of the monument was removed to make way for St. Kathe- 
fourteenth or fifieeqth century. Originally there were rine’s Docks. Some oth?r monuments, both in the 
two altars on the east side of this transept; ^ev are chapel and in the body of the church, might be men- 
gone, but the altar platfoyms, and i^iscina near them, aioneiTif we had space. One has some lines, of little 
remain to mark their position. Ine south transept merit, by Congreve, and another has an epitaph by 
corresponded in all respects to the north; but was Pope. There are, also, a couple of small brasses near 
greatly altered to suit its union with the Ifarcaurt the altar. 

chapel. _ , ' ■A- marble slab fixed on the outside of the south 

Inside thd*church are ifiany objects interesting to channel bears an inscription, written by Pope, to the 
the archseoiogiat^ The rood-screen which li^parates the memory of the couple whqse deafh by lightning, while 
chancel is of oak, a°fi perfect. In its ciOwings'it engaged with many othere at harvest-work, is descrihed 
agrees both in style and execution with the chancel in the weli-knowh letter wntten by Gay, a few days 
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after the event.* In the church-yard is the base of an 
ancient cross. The church, which is in its exterior 
very picturesque, with the ancient toiver, and kitchen 
bi'yond, (orm together a striking group from the 
church-yard. The inude of the church nad received 
many churchwardens’ improvements, but the whole 
lias been for some time undergoing a careful restora¬ 
tion, which is now nearly completed; and has a very 
beautiful appearance. The restorations have .been 
conducted under the auspices of the Oxford Archi|ec- 
tural Society, to whose publications #e have been in¬ 
debted in this notice. 


CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Squise’s TAhn—amclvded. 


The nurse of digestion, sleep, bade the revellers take 
heed— 

That mitchel drink, and labour will have rest; 
and they withdrew to their beds. For the most part 
they slept UU it was broad day; but Canace 
slept her firste sleep, and then awuke, 

For sudi a joy she iu her hearte took. 

Both of her quaiiite ring, and her mirrdur, 

That twenty times she changed her coldur. 

Before the sun rose, she callcth her governess, who 
lay by her side; who inquired— 

Madame, whither will ye go 
Thus early f fA the folk be all in rest. 

I will, quoth she, arise and walk about, for'l desire to 
sleep no longer. The governess calls up a compa% 
of women, and 

Up-riseth freshe Canace hsrsrlf, 

As ruddy and bright as the youuge sun. • 

And she walks forth lightly arrayed, as befitted the 
sweet season. 

Tlic vapour which glided upwards from the earth— 

Maketh the sun to seem ruddy and brood, 

But natlidless it was so fair a sight. 

That it mode all their beartei fur to-liglit.f 
' tVliot for the seoso)], and the morweniiig,. 

And for the fowlesj that she hearde sing. 

For right anon she wiste what they meant 
Right by their song, and knew all their intent. 

And amidst a tree, that was dried up, and 

as white os chalk, 

Canace was playing in her walk, 

Tllwr sat a falcon over her head full high, 

Tbdt with a piteous woice so 'gan to cry. 

That all the wood lesouiriled of her cry. 

And beaten had herself so piteously 
< Witli both her wiiiges, till the redde blood 
Ran endelong tlie tree, there as riie 8too&. 

Arid ever she continued to shriek and cry, and to tear 
herself with her beak, that there is no tiger or cruel 
beast that would not have tvept, if he could weep, 

For sorrow of bet, she shriek'd always so loads 
No man who could well understand a falcon, ever 
heard of another so fair as this, for plumage, ^ape, 
and breeding. It seemed to he a peregrine falcon of 
foreign landi^ 

‘'and, ever as she stood, 

' ,. jS!h* swooned now, and now, for lock of blood, 
nidi well nigh is she fallen from the tree. 

* The on the monument together with Clay’s letter 

is invai in ^ Tetuiy Magazine for 1836, No. 260. 
f 'foOe light—airy—jocund. ( Birds. 
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The king’s daughter, tlj^aCr Canace. who,bore on her 
finger thekstrange ring, uirough which she understood 
whatever any bird might utter ill hia Janguage, and 
could answer hjm in his language again, ainderstood 
what the falcon saitb, and almost died for pity. 

And to the tree slie goth full hastily, 

And on this falcon Inoketh pheously. 

And held Ijer lap abroad, for well she wist 
The falcon muste fallen from tlie twist* 

’When that she sHoouSd next, for Ihult of blood. 

A long time she paused, and then spoke thus unto 
the hawk—What is the cause that yu be in this dread¬ 
ful pain,” 

* Quoth Canace, unto this hawk above, 

"Is this from sorrow of death, or loss of lovet •-* 

For as 1 trow thpse be the causes two 

That causen most a gentle hearte woe. ^ 

What may hclp*you ? I never before now heard bird 
or beast fare so piteously with himself. Ye slay me 
with your serrouf, ^ • 

1 have of you so great compassion. 

For Godde’s love come from the tree a-down; 

And as I am a kinge’s daughter true, 

)f that 1 verily the ciuises knew , 

Of your diseoiw, if it lay in my might, 

1 would ttmeiid it, ere that it were night; 

So 

s wisely help me the great God of kinJ. 

Anti! herbes shall 1 right enough y find 
To healen with your hurtes hastily.” 

Then shrieked the falcon still worse than ever, and 
fell to the ground, and licth as dead as a stone, until 
Canace todit her in her lap, and reviveth her. And at 
last in her hawk’s language she saidt. 

There 1 was bred—alas, that ilke day !— 

^ And foster'd iu a rock of nparblc grey 

* Or perch. 

t Mr. Cowden Clarke, in his prose ‘ Tales from Qiaucer,' 
1633, oliserves—“ If the wliole of diis portion of (he story were 
transposed into prose, it would, I fear, prove uninteresting to the 
young reader. Tlie original is clothed in tiervoim and bmuliful 
verse, and will at some future time, amply reward the youthful, 
imaginative mind, tliut has overcome the not arduous toil of cum- 
prebeuding freely the quaint and unfortunately obsolete dialect 
of this very great and beautiful poet.” Two years later, while 
giving the poetical ‘ lUclies of Chaucer,’ in theii^ own poetical 
shape, to the public, and thus practically proving to many a grate¬ 
ful reader, that their “ dialect” was anything but “ obsolete,” Mr. 
Cla&e writes upon this same portion of the * Squire's Tale,’ 

Tb6 deserted fair one being somewhat proliic, and withal not 
interesting iu her complaint, we will, with the reader's consent, 
pass on to the conclusiim of the Tale.” Now we must he 
excused, if we not only ftrefer the earlier to the later estimate of 
passage in question, out add that, in our opinion, " the nerv¬ 
ous and beautiful verse” is but the medium through which is 
conveyed the most exquisitely patfudic description ever given to 
tlie world of' a devoted and unrequited love. We know nothing 
of a similar kind that can be even compotetl with it. There are 
single lines in this complaint marvellously misunderstood 
and neglected) tliat express more thto many books tliat liave taken 
the same sulrject for their theme. | Here is one such line— 

" My will became his wille’s instrument.” 

One woul^ have thoaght it would have been impowible to have 
read the firstdialf-dozen lines without seeing that it is no bird, 
but one of the most trusting of human beings tliat has been 
deceived; and tliat the transmigration into tha falcon is hot a 
part of the fairy machinery td' the Tale, and prehably, only a 
temporary transformation. But, alas! die wand of the enchanter 
was prenUitutely arrested; how, or why, we know nut; the Tale 
was uiiOttislied;—^we migbi add.rin our opinion, Ibnt it was only 
little more than begun. Jn soliciting particalar attention to the 
eosuii^ passag^ we ventore . italicise here and there a line, 
on which we think the j^ioal reader will like to pause with ni 
awhile to weigh the woncl of thon^t and beauty it contains. 
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So tenderly tbat notbineailM me ; 

I ne wUt not what was Klvcwity 

Till I could flee full high under the sky. • 

Then dwell’d a tercelot* me faste by, 

That seemM wellf o^alle gentlenes^ 

All weiwhe full of treason and falsentlis. 

It was so wrapfiM under humble cheer, 

And under hue of Iputh in such mann6re— 

Under pleas&nce, and under busy pain, 

That no wight could have ween’d hetoulde feign; 

So deep in grain he dyed his cgddurs; 

Uight as a serpent hideth him under floweia 
Till he may see his timS for to bite. 

And in this manner, he bo pursued 

his intent, 

% • Tliat, save the fiend, none wiste what be meant. 

Till he BO long had weepM and coinplainiHl, 

And niiiny a year his service to me’feigned; 

• Till that mine heart, too piteous an<l too nice, 

All innocent of his crown’d malCee, 

For feare of his death, as Ihoughte me, 

Upon his oalhSs'and his surety, * • 

Grunted liini love 

on this condition, that evermore mine honour and 
reputation were truly preserved ; and so 

1 gaveTiim all my heart, and ^1 i^y thonght. 

And when he saw the matter so far gone, and that 
I liad ^ 

given him my truK lieart as free a 
As ho swore that lie gave liis heart to me, 

Anon this ligro, full of doulilenesa, . 

Fell on his knet>g with so great liumbless, 

IVith so bigli reverence, as by !iis cheer, ^ 

So like a gentle lover, of mamiure. 

So ravish’d as it seemed fur the joy, 

that 

ITU manner was a h«KvcnfoT to see 

To uuy woman, were she never so wise. • 

« w 

And I so loved him for the truth that I d«?mcd was 
in his heart, that if au^ht gave him pain, mcthou$;ht 
I felt in my heart death itself entwine about me. And, 
shortly, so far 

this thing is went, 

JJtat mtf will wcw his willes instrument. 

This las^etli for more thaw a year or two, that I sun- 
posed only Rood of him. But finally, fortune would 
that he should go away from the plaoc where 1 was. 
Whether , 

me was woe, it is no quest’ion; 

I cannot make of it descript'iun. 

Fur one thing dare I tellen lioldely, 
i know what is the pain of death thereby. 

Such baiin 1 felt 

that he might not stay. 

So on a day he took ol me hi* leave,' 

So lorrowfhl eke, tb^d ween'd verily 
That he had felt as mnchel harm os I 
When that I heard hA speak and saw Us hnep 
Hut natheless I tbougnt he was so true. 

And «ke| that he repaireti should again 

Within a little wbild sooth to sayn,— '• 

And reason would,—eke that be muste gm' ' * 

For his honour, as it happ'neth so,— * 

That I made virtue of necessity. 

And took it well since tliat it muste be; 

As ] licst might 1 hid from him my sorrnwv 
And took him by the baud. Saint John todKOSuw;^ 

• 

* The teioelet is the male hawk. f A well. ) Also. 

§ Tliat is to say, to borrow the name of the saint as pledge of 
the speaker's truth. 
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And said him tlins; " Lo, I am yonres all. 

Both such os 1 have been to you, and shall.'’ 

Wlittt he answer’d it needeth not rehearse. 

Who can say bet’ than he, who can do worse f 
When he hath all well said, than lath he done. 

So at the last he must go fortlj on his way. And 
when he came to the place where it pleased him to 
abide, 

I trow that he bad thilke text in mind, 

Hiat alle thing, repairing to his kind, 

• Gladdeth hipiself; thus say men, as I guess, 

Men loven of propewkiiid uew-faiigleness. 

As birdcs do, that men in cages feed, 

For though thou night and day take of them heed, 

And strew their cag§ fair and soft as silk. 

And give them sugar, honey, bread, and milk; 

Yet right anon os that his door is un. 

He with his foet will spumeu down nis cup; 

And to the wood he will, and wormes eat, 

So newefangle lie they of their meat; 

And loven novelties of proper kind: 

Wo gentleness of blood no may them bind. 

So far’d this tercelet, alas the ilay! 

Though he were gentle Iwtn, and fresh, and gay; 

And goodly for to seo, and imrablc, and free, 

He saw upon a time a kite flei*; 

And suddeidy he lov’d this kite so, 

That all his love fur me is clean ago; 

And liatb his trulhe falscd in this wise,* 

Thus bath flie kite my love in her service. 

And 1‘am lorn wilhouleu remedy. 

Canace bears the falcon home in her lap, and does 
all she can to gladden her and to heal her hurts. 

I will now for ^ time leave Canace in charge of her 
hawk, and speak no more of her ring, until 1 shall have 
to say 

« How that tills falcon gat her love again 
Repentant, as the story telleth us, 

Ry mediati’on of Camballui; 

The kinge's son. * 

I will now describe adventures and battles more 
marvellous than were ever before heard of:— 

First I will tellen you of Cambuscaii, 

That in his time mimy a city wan ;• 

And after will 1 sfieak of Algarsxfe, 

How that he won Theodora lo his wife; 

Fur whom full oft in great jieril he was. 

We had he been belp^iu by the horse of brass; • 

And after I will speak of Caraballo, 

That fought in listos with the bretheren two 
For Canace, ere that he might her win. 

And there I left I will again begin. 

» « V « 

[Blit that beginning never came. “Here cndcih 
the Squire’s tale, as much as Chaucer ever mtide.”T] 

• Won. • 

t Note written in some of the manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales. __ , 

South American Horaemansnip. —une evening, a donidor (a 
subduer of horses) came for the purpose of lireaking_ in some 
colts. I will describe die preparatory steps, for 1 believe they 
have not been mentioned by oUier travellers. A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the corral or large enclosure of 
stakes, add the door is shuteWe will suppose that one man alone 
has to catch and mount a horse which os yet had never felt 
hridile or saddle. I conceive, ezerot by a Goucho, such a feat 
would be utterly impracticable. 'The Gaiicho pick* opt a full- 
grown colt; and as the beast rushes nmud the drcni, he throw* 
his laso BO as to catch both tlie front lera. Instantly the hone 
rolls over with a heavy shock, and whilst struggling on the 
ground, the Gauebo, holding the loso riAt, makes a circle, so as 
to catch one ohhe hind legs, just beneath the fetlock, and draws 
it close to the two ftunt legs t he then hitches the laso, so that die^ 
three are bound together. Then sitting on the hone’s neck, be 
fixe* a strong bridle, vifiiout a bit, to me lower jaw,: tldl he does 
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{MMing a nanmr thtmg tkracub tl>* ty^bolet at the end of broken animal. A Mi|MO(abk ikiaii, rit^ng one day, met taro 
tw teiiM, oud te?«nd timm nmnd both )«* oai} tongne, Tbe othen, one^ whom tra* mouniM on a borw, which he knew to 
two front legs ore BOW tied oloMi||ytoM&er^irithaitrong leathern have been stoleb from bizDNlf. He'Ci^enMd them; they 
thone, Ihitwed by a dip^knot, Tbeluo, which bound the tliree answered him by drawing their egbras and givihg chase. The 
together, ty<ing thm loosened, die holae rises with difficulty. The man, on his good and fleet bedat, kept inat ahead; ha he posted 
Gouoho now noldingjbst the bridle fined to rite lower jaw, leads a thick bushne wheeled maud it, olid brought'iip his hone to a 
the hone outride the corraL 1^ a second taan » present (other- dead cheek. The pursuers were obliged to shoot on one side and 
wise the trouble ie mwdi greater) he hidds the animal'e head, ahead. Tlien instantly dashing on, ngfat bdhind them, he buried 
whilst the tint puts on the horsecloths and saddle, and girths the his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, recovered hia 
whole together. During ^iS operation, the home, froin dread and hotaefimn tho dying roUtUr, and rode home. Tor these feau of 
astonishment at thus being bound round the woirt, tbwws |>im- bonemonthip twutiiingi ut necosaory: k most tevare bit, like 
self over and over ogsun on die ground «tn<^4ill beaten, ia unwilU the Mamalime, the pow« of which, though leldom uied, the 
itig to rise. At last, when the sodaling » finiriud, the poor oni- hem knowa iuU well; and large blunt ^urs, that can be 
mm cun bordly breatlie from (bar, and Is White with toom and plied either as a mere tonch, or m on instrument of extreme 
sweat. The man now prepares to monnt by ptesiing heavily ou pain. 1 conceive that with English spurs, tiie slightest touch of 
the stimifk so that the liorse may not lose its bolanoe: and at the Which prieki the akin, it would be impostibU to break in a hoise 
moment tW be throwa bis leg over the aiiimal'i bsUsk, he pulls after the Sputh Ametioan fashion.— Darmt($ Journal'</ the 
the elip-knot binding the front legs,and die beast is firm. Some Voifoge of theiHtarrafe Home and Colonial IA- 
donidm pull the knot while die animal is lying on the ground, hrary. 

and, elanding over the saddle, allow him to rise, beneath them. ^ _ 

Tlie horse wfid with dread gives a few most violent hounds, and and Lejt,—¥m the conveniences td life, and to make 

then starts off at full gallop; wlien quite exhausted, the man, by ue prom|it and dex^ua, it ii pretty evident that there ought to 
patience, brings him hack to the cortil, where reeking hot and lie no lieritntiOn which baud is to lie need, or which foot u to be 
scarcely alive, die poor beast is let firee. Those auim^ which put forward; nor is diere in thet ^y such indecision. Is this 
will not gallop away, but obstinately throw themselves on the taught, or liavewe this leadmess given to us by nature? It 
ground, ore by far the most troublesome. Tliis process is tre- nmst be observed at the same time, diat theie is a disUnctiiHi in 
menduusly severe, but in two or three trials the horse is tamed, die whole right side of the liody, atsd that the left side is not only 
It is not, however, for some weeks that the animal is ridden with the weaker in regard to muscular stieugth^ but also in its vital 
the iron bit and solid ring, fbr it must Iwni to associate die will or iwiistitational profertles. The develojmieiit of the oigans of 
of its rider wiA the feel of the rein, before the most poweiful action and motion is greatest upon tlie rightjndo, as may at any 
biidle can be of any service, . . • The Gauchos are well time be oscertuineil by itieasuiemeut, or me testimony of the 
known to be perfect iUl«s. The idea of being dtrown, let the tailor ui Sooemoker; certain]), thia superiority may be said to 
horse do what it lik^ never enters dwit head. Their enteriou of result ftont' the more frequent exertion of the ri^t hand, but the 
n good rider is. a man who can manage an untamed colt, or who, peculiarity extends to the constitut ion also, and disease attacks 
if his home fulls, alights on his own feet, or can perftirm Other the left extremities more frequently than the rij^t. In opera 
each exploite, lhavq heard of a man betting that be would dancers, we may see that die most dilBonlt (hats are performwl 
throw his horse down twenty times, and that nineteen times he by the right foot. Bot^ tlieir preparatory exercises better evince 
would not fall bimtelf. 1 recollect seeing a Gauebo riding a very the natural weakness of the lett limb, since these performers are 
stubbom horse, which three times succeSsivdiy reared so high Oi made to give double ;»actire to this limb in order to avoid awk- 
to fall backwai^ with great violence. The man judged widi warduess ui the public exhibition, tor if these exeicises be neg- 
ttuoommnn coolness the propor moment for iliiqiing off, not an lected an ungraceful preference will lie given to the right side, 
inslaut befora or after the right time; and as toon as rile horse got In walking behind a iiersou it is vciy seldom that we see an 
np, the man jump^ on his back; and at lost they started at aoj equalized iimtiim of the body, and if we look at the left foot we 
gallop. The Gauebo never appears to exert any muscular force, shall find that the tieuil is not so (inn upon it, that the toe is not 
I was one day watching a good rider, as we were galiopiug at a so much turned out ns in the rigid, and that a greater push is 
rapid pace, and thought to myself, “ surdy if the horse starts, made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, and die elas- 
you appear so careless ou your seat, you mntt fall.” At this tioity of lln step, resulting more from the motion of the ankle 
moment, a male ostrich sprang from its not ri^t beneath the than of the haunches, tlie defect of the left foot, wlien it exists, 
horses nose: (he young cult banndedon one eidelikc a slag; hut is mure apparent in her gait. Mo boy hups upon his left 
os for the man, all that could be taid was, that he etarted and foot uuleie lie be left-handed. The hoisemaa puts the lett 
'took flight with his horse, lu Chile and Pern more pains aie foot in tlie stirrups and K]uiiigg from the right. We think we 
taken with the mouth of tlie hone ^an bi La Plata, and this is may conclude, that wery thing lieiiig adapteil in the conveiii- 
evidmtiy a rnnsequence of the more intricate nature of the ences of life to the right baud—as fur exain|ile, the direction of 
country, lii Cliile a horse it not considered perfectly broken, tbe^orm of the ignew, or of the cutting end of the auger—ia not 
till he can he brought up etonding, iu tlie midet of his full speed, arbitrary, but it relaied to a natural endowment of the body, 
on any ]nrticular spot,—for iiistaiice, on a cloak tiirown on the He who is left-handed is must sensible to the advantages of ihis 
ground; or again, lie will cliarge a wall, and rearing scrape tlie adaptatiim, from the o(ieiitng of the parlour-door to the opening 
siuffoee with hw hoofs. 1 have seen an animal bounding with of a fieiikiiife. Ou the whole, the preference df the right haiid 
epirit, yet qierely reined by a fore finger and thnmti, taken at full is nut the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and is lie- 
gollop across a court-yard, a«4 made to wheel round the post of stowed for a very obvious ptirpiM: and the property does not 
a veranda with great spec^ hut (it so equal a distanee, that the depeiidt'iu tlie ]ieouliar distriburiuti of the arteries <ff the arm, 
ridm, with outstretched arm, all the while kept one ffiiger rubbing but the preference is given to the right toot as well as to the right 
the pikL Tiien mi^iiig a derai-vohe in the air. with the otlier band. —Sir C'luurte* Bell on the Hand, in the Bridgewater 
arm outstretched in a like manner, he wheeled round, with as- TVeatUei, 
tenithing force, in on oppoeite diteotiun. Such a liursa is well , 

broken; and although thie nt first may ap|iear useless, it is for Curiou* mode of Becoeeri^ JDdtu^Tbey have an odd ussge 
otherwwe. It is only carrying that which is daily iiecessoiy into among them to recover their de^fs, which is thisi they will 
iierfectioH. When a bnllock is checked and caught by the law, sometimes go to the bouse of theif debtor, with the leaves of 
It Will sometimes gallop round and round in a circle, and the neUugala, a certain nlaiat which it rank poison, and threaten him 
hniro being sdimed at the great etraiu, if nut well broken, w(U tiiat they will eat that poiipi and destroy tbOmselvte nolest be 
not readily turn like tiie pivot pf a wlwel. In ppmeqaeuce gnany will pay linn what he owes. The debtor is muefa afraid of thie, 
men have been killed, for if the loso once takro a twiirt; rouud a |caiid, rather than die Other should poisou hiinMK win sometimes 
iMoa’S body, it wilt instantly, ftom the puwerof the two t^eosed sell a child to pay the debt; not that the one is teudsr of the 
ooinuds, oln^ cut him hi twmn. Oi> the samr prinoqite die lifeof the other, but outof ootefar liiimelf: lor if the pwson diee 
s gMp roe OHNMged; the eouvse is mdy two or tl)m liuadisd of the poison, the other, for wlMsesi^ the Mberpoisoued himself, 
jntedt Im, flM wish baiiig to have hoises that can make a rapid must pay a ransom for bis own life. By this saeons also thev 
dash, i s bshevte s are trained oot paly to etaud with their will sometimee threaten to revenge tbemeelvee of those with 
towchitilit aline, botto draw all four teet together, so gs at whom they have tmy gou^ and do it too. And, upon the 
the Ai«t ‘hviug mto ploy the tuU oetica of the <1^- t^me luteijit, thejrwut plsp icnu steep i^ce, or hong, 

MMten. In 1 wee Mid ab aiwcdoto, wbiefa 1 fadiere or make away'with fheaiiielVte, that so tiiey nu|^ tsring Uiek 
vat true; end it dfka n food iUostratiou of thauseof » weU* advromry to great damage^—iih^giAtoM’e JSfia(ory 
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jrUMBHAM^tJHtJrAY. 

With Oxford kolidxjr-teelcen of all clanoa, Nunehanio 
Courtnay is ons of the most faTOWte r^nortk It lies 
at an easy diatanoe from the city, being a^ut fire 
milpB by the road< and hot more than seven by the 
nver; and as the row to it is one of the pleasantest on 
the Thames, few make aa agdatio exottnto from Ox* 
ford without Nuneham serving as the ms]: and it 
deserves the fkvour in wlucii it » held. Few parts of 
the river are pleasanter, and fewer of the parks ahmg 
its banks are so beanufal in themselves, or afford so 
rich a variety of views. * Some have not scnmled to 
assert that it is the most beautiful place by tbe Thames 
but this is an exaggeratioa whum its loveliness does 
not need. 

A few words will tell ill that is necessary of its his* 
tory. At the Domesday Survey it beiengfea to Richard 
de Curci.* It afterwsras psawd to the fuaiiy of the 
Riparys, or Redvars: Mary, youngest daughter of 
william de Redvars, Bari of Devon (snmaned Hsr^ 
court), married, in 1214, Robert de Courtenay, baron 
of Okehampton, by which maSrriage tbe manor was 
probably transferrm to Um Courtnays, and thence 
assumed tbe name of Naaeh«m*C»urtMqr. From them 
it passed thro^h several hands, till, in 1710, it Iru 
purchased for 17,0001.1» Simon, first Earl of Hareourt, 
snd Lord Chancellor of England. It k now the pro¬ 
perty of the nrssent Archbiwop pf York, woo assumed 
tbe name or Haieonrt lumo euoceeding to Ihe Hsf- 
court estatee on future of the inak £ne. ^ 

Tbe house is not iwinarkable for its beauty or 
turescfueness, but it has a aosaewhm impoimg effsol 
from Its size, and the BhBjdidty of its form. It was 
erected by the firet eat^dhom a oesign by Leadbestmr, 
but underwent mneh kWhUkO skd miamnoit under 
the superintendcnne of ffrdwh darinil mm fima of the 
second esrl. It consktd <d a rdober haadsomo stOnb 
finmt, united hy curved enmdms ti the| prokctiiig 
wins*! the bscfc-firam k dnbissag in charaoer, mfimg 
a bmd bo>w.<«riiidoW ui the deetre, HeppenM by loma 
oeiumne. The Moma ita aumerowt apaslima dad ti 
good Bw yt tf t h m i . Tbey era eiegSBfk 4s#(Hratad aftd 
fitrukiied, sad coomlB w emi«nairemHket)pja«rtstwlp* 
ture, paintings, and other karlMi of art mad ahjaMaaf 

* SomnfhsiisAsfHSk'Aittinhls'AediimdiifEoWhliai’ 
but ftsm »e tstSM of Domssdprimk it mkk tkmiw dsnlbs 
ptfattf Of Ik CCKi was NsiMmiO IfukSD, mtf YiS|&i^|lWd.\ 
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airtlt. The painfings are mostly by the old masters, 
and Some of tiwm are very good: the modern pictures 
are prineiisdiy by English artista, and'amateurs of 
rank. Among them are several portraits of persons 
DIustrious for their victories by tbe sword or the pen: 
of the latter, the portridt of Pope by Jarvis, accom« 
panied by a letter of Pope’s, k nerba^ the most inte.. 
resting. One nf the rooms is called the Tapestry Room, 
from Its containing a curiooi set of three maps oi the 
oonntks of Warwick, Worcester, and Oxford, nearly 
ekhty feet smiare, worked by the needle. Gough, 
who has described them in hk ’Topographical Antiqui¬ 
ties,’ toys yiey are the euriiest a^imens of Engiimi 
^pcntry-vieavlng, which art was first introduced into 
jBtigland by WilliaU Shiddon, in the reign of Henry 
Vlfl, The Sheldon arms, and tho dat^ 1588, are 
worked on each. They were Resented to Lord Har- 
court by Horace Walpole, who purchaaed tlu>m at a 
sme of UM> ef^ta of a descendant of William Sheldon, 
at Weston in Warwickdiire. There k another piece 
of tapestry in one of the rooms not less intercslioj^ it 
being ibe work of Mary Qbeen of Soots: the subject nr 
an allegory, whh figures of justice, wkdom, Sec., with 
thek emblems. ’ It Was long preserved at Windsor, 
and was given te Lord Harconrt in 1806 by George 111. 
From the windows of tbe mansion s variety of exten¬ 
sive and beautiful prospects k obtained. 

The park has long been famous, and k indeed the 
l^nd attraction of Nuneham. It wia brought into its 
present Itate by the celebrat^ Capability Brown; and 
as it now appears, gives^h nivoarable notion of bu 
taUfit; but nature sal no doubt since bis day reassumed 
her pre-omkiance here, and added aomowsat of iwiid- 
neaS to the *#aee * he was so renowned for bestowing. 
Hmgruunda are extenkve, consisting of twelrohun* 
dM iureo, keU stocked with krge trees, and U» sur- 
f4«« iirettk varied. ’TMl and steep banka, hung tbhikly 
irfih, Huh tolkge, contrast witfa deep della} on tlw 
iiiopi grp keil dkpUsedVeupi of lofty and spreading 
etli^ and the Uj^duds 4re crowded ^th Utshe-iet 
l^lheiiatknt, From the qigher parts of ihO park the 
pnipaots are wide and neh on every ifidg. OsJord, 

' mfh its aairesand domes, the sombre wwtt of Iffiey in 
friM ana the woods of Blenheim ^osid, is on tbe 
noM i to the east am the hilk of amckinghamebire, 
stretcmtig away from tfaMr nnieu with the Chiitern 
Mlis Of Oxfttdsirim tm ths* age hwt in the distance. 
gOdthWacfi iht westward I* fte hmg range ef Uie * 

‘ Voi.XIV.—8G 











iwkihiTe downs, SocludtDg tbe notsd ‘' 

tod * ^ «|iu« m|r)^^ cf 4Unidoni 
M«&tifu] to 

tod dqttiri «HT» 8wift*iqqnttg,btot*. idds « to^ lto 
s^ Vtonty ttf Ul the fwt As to^nyi dWut tto durK, 
iRito ^uratA ttlaltoi, lyijto^ to 

glenit % the «?ood.ed toato li^h ^jp 
nvejf, % vUuor «t1ii^«ci|Hroel;i^ deegi'ijito Wplr 

toJe ov^w^ W #tato, i» h» ttWaef***^ 
wey, be urdQOuntod !t ip coitoin Vecend vntotodf 
the htod tteaqil at Etthens, aitt ae^toiul tdt ihe tiila< 
qail eitosbto of C3aude dq LomSiiC*' . 

The ]pleiitore>ertond8 aod flowdHttrdto, tou 
limtuie wete once considered almost ■an2''^o-, TheJ 
fto aot only stored wuh {>|Mt« tod nqieers, tot 'at 
every turn are statwee, biats, ox tabje^ poetic 
ineerJpUoos from Iiucretias, MetastsSio, *Ohaecer, 
hjUton, or Marvel, or ooropoMd for the pUtos they 
occupy Whitehead or Mason, whto the garden 
was tn its jnime it must almost have desaryed ^ iti> 
emptloQ plaoed at the cntictooo M it 

" Here vnWvMl Ban, 

Kiu't iridi the Gtaw*. wd the Boon ia dasiec^ 

I«sd« on the etsmal Stiriiif 

The garden was dea%ned by Mason, who maybe 
supposed, h'dm having written a didactic and descrip¬ 
tive poem on' The English Garden,* to have had a con¬ 
genial employment. Lord Harcourt was a man of 
refined taste, and delighted in the pleasures of bn home 
and the society of men df talent. Mason and White¬ 
head were his favourite authors, and owed much to his 
patronage. They Vere both perhaps overpraised in 
their ]iie4ime, and ate unfairly depreciated now, espe¬ 
cially the former, who was a man of no mean aMlity. 

At'no great distance from the house stands the 
church, a somewhat singnlst looking edifice, eiweted in 
t?84, at the expanse 01 the second eari, " sriio himself 

S ive the original design, which reoeivto a very slight' 
teration from (Athenian) Stuart.** The most promi¬ 
nent feature in the extenor is a portico *‘of six Ionic 
columns that snpport a pediment, above which a dome 
TiSes in the centre.** *utB interior form." says Lord 


Sfreeti was jamoUi hy the Vniiil^lyi^ 
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marto ifi mte. ‘I'he circumfdances connected With it 
are cmrimH and medltable to both the earl and the old 
dtow> Barhsra Wygt had dwelt in the cottage the host 
part of life i in her youth she had planted the 
tree heside E. tou now that she hto outlived husband 
and family her hree Seemto *11 that was left to remind 
her of her early day*, and she could not bear to leave 
ft. The eari had provided for hOr a more comfortable 


tspeatry of large dhnensioni, representing the chiefs 
<pf the twelve Mbes of Israel at the* passover, and a 
pictuTb in the aitar-pieoe (Which was also after bis de* 
algn) hy the Rev, Mr. Mason: the snl^ect, which is 
the Good Samaritan, is wbll conceived, and bSa con¬ 
siderable merit. IP the tdmrch there is a barrel organ, 
upon whieh is set Mr. Mason's music fhr the responses 
,lo the Commandments, ^ his Sunday hymnx The 
adjoining flower-garden wSo formed by him, and he 
suggestM the alterationB on die north terraces<r that 
in a oOiy small tooto we hWve speehn^ of hie genius 
in music, paifiw'^ ^bd poetry, tod cr his taste in hn- 
ibe beauties of natmw.* Bis grains was no 

n 



touse in his new village, but she earnestly entreated 
Inat slie might atiU remain in her old habitation. Her 
request was compneo with, and her cottage not pulled 
down till after her death; and then the tree was roared, 
and somncomroepiorative verses were written by White¬ 
head andiplaeed beneath it. We have said that this is 
a place much resorted to by the inhabitants of Oxford, 
and we should add, that the grounds are now, » they 
always have been, liberally and freely thrown open to 
all. A pioturesque cottage was built by the eari ex¬ 
pressly tor the accommodation of visitors; it stands 
Deside a branch of the Thames, across which a rustic 
bridge was at the same time thrown. 

_tt_ 

' RAPID AND SLOW AUTHORSHIP. 

Wx recently gave some illusfrations of the misapplica¬ 
tion of ingenuity upon trifiiAg and worthless pursuits: 
we intend the present as In some sort supplementary 
to that pBpcv, proposing to add a few notes of a some¬ 
what similar order, but referring rather to the follies 
of ingenious men with respect to the fane they have 
employed upon their productions than to the produc¬ 
tions themselves. , 

It is often said that the human mind is to run to 
extpetnos, and** it is none the less Uue for being a 
trtrapi. Hen of letters have not in any reroeCt avended 
this common evil. In the article reierreo to we save 
many instances of this, and many more might be added 
of every kind, tod not leut in the matter of time. 
'!l^re have been writers so rapid, that it is matvclloUB 
bowttoy could pen ail they have printed, tod we have 
some such among ufe now. There have been others so 
slow, that they eould only at long intervals he seOn tb 
have moved st sH: these an rarer noW-a-days, but it 
ia probaMb tbere are some s^l> We stnll not 
need to go bsto to andenttinieS for exsfoples of either 
kind; bothspk^ existed tRen Sawd] aS mowi btit h 
u^t be most Couvdtiient to cbooSe tmr ifistsmces from 
a lato period. Perhaps men nmsriaOijs foatances of 
the slowtoas of prognas resulting frtto excessive fk». 
.tiMousnbas cattttm: ctoily be loutM ihto in the'writers 
uf the earfr put of tim sixttooth centun, who coUi- 
posed in tbeltoin Itogtogei, nOf'these Saonazarina 
an Itahaa ptot, wniiho wrasttoSiBeUt. H«vfss a man 
orgmiustoWdlssortoeleganf tsitei bittsodiffioidt 
to sstisly, evto wftii hhririrfi ptodactions, tfasi he spent 
twenty yeaei in addiigihe Iset polhh fo his pOem^ De 
TsrthVli^gi^* l^e^ af&eito^ 
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muB makM bis * Bicerootan coin|d» fnrae yerbal days, and three or ilonr authors were frequently on- 
indicei of Cicero, only write in the deOp stiUn^ (d gaged on difibrent acts of the same play for the greater 


indices of Cicero, only write in the deOp stiUii^ (d 
the night, and spend months on the eolnpoidpob of a 
few Bontences which were to be, after 0 due time had 
passed, carriUly revised; the sense, meanwhile, passing 
quite unregarded % this anxioUsiiufit after the phrase¬ 
ology, the result being, as he says elsewhere, that they 
wrote nonsense with immense labour. 

Some French writers in the next centijfy almost 
rivalled these purists. Malherbe was one of these. 
So slowly did tho verse flow from his pen, and so 
painful was the labour, that he ^sed to declare he ought 
to repose ten years after producing a i^ojrt poem. 
Frequently he used to spou hslf a ream of paper in 
writmg a single stanza. It is Balcac who says this, 
and he adduces Malheibe’s exsmple in excuse of hun- 
self, acknowledging that he sumrs not less when he 
takes the pen in his hand than a galley-slave whqp 
put to the oar. Balzac’a most eelebratM wOiksare 
his Epistles, and he vows one small letter costs him 
more labour than a great work doek some writers. 
And no wonder iC as is said, would spend a 
week upon a page, be a day in trusting the posi¬ 
tion of a conjunction or a plrenocdtion. and thought 
himself but too ^appy if he couM pplish a sentence to 
his saUsraction m a similar period. Vojtnre, the qor- 
respondent of Balzac, and perhaps in his day even 
more coleprated as a letter wrft^, used to s^nd a 
fortnight over a letter; and ms alownpss and anxiety, 
ai his hiograpber is eareftil to toil tw, was in ordtf that 
bis style m^bt wear an ur of easy neglige^- Ih 
lookup over Uie fantssiic a&eadloM of these Epistles 
now, one is reqiinded of the Bnteb painter, who. on 
being complimented on fim with ^hich be had 
painted a^ collar in hia picture, egcUtoed," Ah! 
out wait tilt jhe day sft^ to-mnnuw; tt will be finished 
then, I hope.’', . 

But we pitisf proceed tp our other dess; we m%ht 
jbave fiiund some from our poonfrymen among the alow 
writers, h^ the numhef has been amelier than of the 
,Others, and wns m|^ alrOdyjMn nuite long enough in 
yolatipR their, vagary,, Vnme me. Cicemnians were 
'daho^dgiicirtqdiousw * ^ “ 
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speed. From the tmma paid tor thcm>-from 6f. to lOi. 
a play—we may hope, for the sake of the wrriters, that 
they had somewhat of Pe Vega’s fseility. Voltaire's 
’Zaire,’ which waa written in twen^ days, must, we 
should think, have been a work of time* compared to 
tome of them. Perhaps, however, neither Eope dc Vega 
nor our Elizabethan authors over got into such a pre¬ 
dicament as that which Micliael Belly in nls * Ilemun- 
Bcences ’ states Sheridan to have been in with his pigy 
of‘Pizarro:’ and tbe statement is no doubt correct, 

t- ' * ____1* Si Mx__ 


and every box in the theatre taken before the fourth 
act Was begun, or tbe composer had a tingle word of 
the music.'' Nay, “ at the time the house was ov«r- 
fiowing on the first night’s performance, all that was 
written of tbe play waa actually rehearting, and, incre¬ 
dible as it m» appear, until toe end of the fourth ecu 
neither Mrs. Siddons, nor Charles Kemble, nor Bi^- 
more had ali their sp^hes for the fifth. Mr. Sheridan 
was upstatra in the prompter's room, where he wSs 
writing the last part of Uie play, while tbe earlier parte 
were acting: and every ten minutes he brought down 
as much of the dialogue sa he had dope, piecemeal, inip 
the green-room.” Sheridan, however, was not gene¬ 
rally a rapid writer, hut grievously indolent; aud ws 
ftir was he from dependiim upon tbe^ readiness with 
which he coiud compose, that even hw good sayings 
are known to havfiheenmefuUy prepared long before 
tliey were used. His heat writings were alomy com- 
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in, and writn the Bpcond yjart of the ‘ Complete Angler.' 
Gibbon Wakefield, by his own account, was only six 
days in writing his own memoirs, in two good-sized 
volumes; and Beckford told Mr. Cyrus Redding that 
he wrote*’*Vathek' at one sitting: it took him, be 
said, three days and two nights of hard labour. Ex¬ 
traordinary as some of these clforts are. we have no 
doubt some living journalists and writers in jieriodicals 
have equalled most of them. We must not pursue these 
illustrations farther; one other, however, occurs tq us 
which we will notice. ' A few, years hack, a work was 
published, which the author (we have forgotten his 
name) said he tlioughl had in it something new—it 
was printed without being written: he, being a printer, 
had composed the work at once in type without the 
assistance of “copy.” Ingenious as it wasi, it was npt 
new. Franklin, if we remember rightly, or a person 
in whose employment he was as a printer, did some¬ 
thing of the same sort on a small scale; and Gibbon, 
in his Memoirs, mentions a now forgotten ** volu¬ 
minous and original writer of French novels,” Retif do 
la Bretonne, wlio being a corrector to a printing- 
house, used in this way “ to transport an entire volume 
from Ilia mind to the press, and his work was given to 
the public without ever having been written with 
a pen.” 

Those who are familiar with painters know how 
much many of them pride, themselves on the speed 
with which they can complete a picture; and how 
many a large canvas that has stood untouched in the 
study one week has, on the walls of an exhibition- 
room. attracted all eyes in the next. Titian, Rubens, 
Murillo, and other sfially great artists, were famous for 
their rafiidity of execution in olden times, and their 
successors are little behind them in that respect. 
Annibai Caracci did not admire that spe.ed in his 
pupils which only consisted in the brevity of the time 
they spent on their labours. One day, it is said, Barda- 
locchio showed him a picture he liad painted in com¬ 
petition with Donienicnino, boasting that he bad com* 
plcted his in as many days as the other had taken 
months. “ Hold your peace,” replied Caracci, “ Do- 
menichino has been quickest, for he has done his well.” 
M. Bouvier, in his ‘ Manuel de Peinture,' says there 
is now in Paris an artist, M. Boilly, who paints in two 
Incurs or two hours and a half small portraits in oil; 
and what is most extraordinarv, he not only finishes 
them entirely, hut varnishes and h'ames them in that 
single sitting. We have Ixuird of an English portrait- 
painter who far surpassed M. Boilly, for he could da 
iiis own portrait in oil in a quarter of an hour; but 
we never saw it done. 

There is not much to choose between the affectation 
of extreme^ facility or extreme labour. If the thing be 
well done, it matters litflc^wbether it was done quickly 
or not. It is idle to asserf, as some do, that great 
workq are produced wulh rapidity, or that they are the 
result of jwolonged toil. So much dcfiends upon 
diversity of mental character in the different authors, 
that to judge of a work by the lime spent upon it is of 
all modes of judging the most unwise and delusive. 
The time, as Molidre says, has nothing to do with it. 
Some of the slowest writers „hav.e left us the most 
tedious of books; some of the quickest, the most un¬ 
readable. We may gather this lesson from thesntGX* 
atnples: that whatever our pursuit, the time it takes 
us to do a thing is of small consequence So we can do 
it Weil. It is with literature as with every other men¬ 
tal pursuit, the only facility worth acquiring is the 
result qf niueh care at the outset. .When some one 
said to Reynolds, on paying him a large sum for 
, a portrait, ” that is for the work of lialf-ar-day,” the 
groat artist 'replied, “ Not so; it is for the labour of 
thirty years.” And so .Tohnson used to tell, that the 
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power he had obtained of Meriting without needing to 
look over his MS. before it went^to the printer, was 
the result of half a life-time of watchful '.iftort. Whet- 
ever be our pursuit, we may be assured that by^^ollow- 
ing it at first slowly and carefully, we shall come at last 
to perform it with facility; hut if we seek at first only 
after facility, wp sliall leave off without attaining skil¬ 
fulness. Nor i^ould any be discouraged at the slow- 
RgSft with which he is obliged to proceed at first. “ Do 
not fear being slow*, only fear standing still,” is an 
excellent Chinese maxim given us by Mr. Davis, that 
will serve to stand beside Horace’s more famous one, 
Faafim lente (Make haste slowly). And there is little 
deubt that inordinate baste is in every pursuit an 
enemj to success, while steady perseverance will sbuost 
certainly lead to it. As our great bard says:— 

** Many stroke though wHlt a litile axe, „ 

Bew dodh and fell the hardeit-timber^ oak.” . 


» *' n 

Returning pr6m the vintage. 

We have already given some accounts of the Vendem 
mia, or Italian vintage.* 

But it is a large and joyous subjeot, full of striking 
incidents and pictured, and very rich in classical asso¬ 
ciations. lu the present design Bartolommeo Pinelli 
gives a jjroup of grape-gatliercrs and wine-pressers 
returnitigi to Rome from their completed labours iu 
the Vigne, or vineyards. At the proper season after 
the ripening of the luscious grapes on the hill-sides, or 
a week or two before—for, gmierally speaking, the 
grape to he. turned into wine must not be loo ripe— 
such groups are frequently encountered, coming in 
from the different colfine or hills in the neighbourhood 
of Rome that are most favourable to the growth of the 
vine. At times they come from considerable dis- 
trncps; but whether their journey be a long or a short 
one, they always contrive to come to the Tiber and 
into the renowned old city dancing and singing. 
When the distance from the vineyard is short, they 
will generally dance the whole way, only taking little 
rests between to refresh themselves with some bunches 
of the grapes they had been gathering or with a little 
of the last year's wine and a slice or two of bread made 
of the Gratinone, or Indian com. If you stop and ask 
them whence they came, the chance is that your ear 
will be charmed by some classical name, or, with only 
a trifling alteration, by the very name of some place 
of wbicn you have read in the ancient Roman poets 
and historians. And all round about Rome there is 
scarcely a river, brook, lake, mountain, or hill hut 
retains its ancient name, nor is there a rock without a 
name. The *‘ nulla sine nomine saxum” may still be 
rdpeatqd, and hardly is there a rock among them all 
but is famed in poetry, history, or tradition. Say to 
these vintage people, “ Donde venite" —Whence come 
you ? and the reply will probably be, “ Veniamo da 
Feifetri"—We come from Velj,etri (the Velitrse of an¬ 
tiquity, that most important, of all tjte cities of ttie 
Volsci, against whom Coridlgnus waged his ^orioua 
warfare), or “We come from the hills of Albano,” or 
“We have been gathering grapes on the hills of Pales¬ 
trina” (the ancient Prseneste), or “ We come from the 
.bills by Lake Nemi," or “ We have been filling the 
wine-vats at Baocano,” or “We come from Tivoli*'(the 
Tibur of Horace). Or perhaps they are dancing from 
the hills of Veil, that once populous Etruscan city, 
which stood as long a siege by the Romans as Old 
Troy did by the Greeks, an* within the almost ohU- 
terated circuit of which the shepherd now leads bis 
flock as in the days of Propertius— 

* Siee particolarly Vel. III. of New Seriei, p, 29u 
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[The Kstnrn from t)i« Vintage.—From Pinelli.] 


“Nunc iiitra miirne ]iastorM buecina l«n(i 
Caiitat, et in veetrie oseibns arva uietunti!’* 

And you meet these joyons vintagers dancinf on those 
ancient Roman roads the Via Appia, the Via Flamiiiia, 
or the Via Valeria, which not only boar unchanged 
their old names, but which aie still in many places 
[laved with the large rough stone blocks* which the 
conquerors of the world laid upon thorn, while here 
and there you find the ancient milestones erect and 
with their inscriptions qpeifaced. Or if these people 
have been working nearer home, they are perhayp 
dancing from the Aventine Mount, or from the Viini- 
nal, or from the hills which slope down to the grotto 
and fount of ^geria, where the Roman lawgiver met 
by night his friendly nymph and monitress, 

“ —— ubi nnotum® Numa coiutituebat araic®.”f 

Some of the women and children of these vintagers 
are always loaded with the beautiful purple grape; 
and very often, when the nature of the road allows it, 
there is insthe van of the procession or Bacchanalian 
dance a lofty carro, filled within with the simple house¬ 
hold utensils of those who have been u1)rking at a dis¬ 
tance from their homes, but covered overhead»with 
bunches of grapes hanging from tall hoops, or taste¬ 
fully festooned between tall vine-poles. The large, 
sedate, cream-coloured oxen which draw the car have 
wreaths round their necks or chaplets thrown on thejr 
horns, and it is considered an approjiriate grazia or 
grace tliat they should bear on their neck or chest some 
broad stains of the ruby wine. Some of the men carry 
large torches made of the wood of the pine, which was 
equally sacred to Bacchgs and to Neptune, and which, 
from Its resinous natureL burns freely and makes a 
good blaze. These pinestorcltes are aluxKt facsimiles 
of those used in the ancient sacrifices and festivals, 
and of which we find such frequent leprcsentations in 
ancient sculpture. The men carry tben\with a truly 
classical grace. They are for the most part borne 
erect; but at times—as at the conclusicm of a dance, 
or upon coming in sight of their houses or their pwish 
church—they are waved in the air overhead with tri- 
umpiiant shouts; and 

• Lib. iv- Eleg. “ Now within the waHs the horn of the 

Iterdsman sounds slowly, and they reap tbs fields among yoor 
bones.” 

t Juvsoat, lib. i. Sat. ut. 


“-all the people follow with great glee, 

Shouting and clapping all their huids on height,' 

That all the air it (ills, and flies to heaven bright. 

The Fescennine licence of language, and the rough 
jokes, often too practical to be pleasant, which we 
have mentioned in speaking of ouv dear friend Polici- 
nella,t are left behind in the vineyards and wine¬ 
presses, where all the dancing consists of jumping 
witli naked feet on the gatherra grapes (the only pro¬ 
cess by which the juice is ex-pres^ for the making of 
the wine), and tne peasants now only exhibit their 
'best dancing to the accompaniment of their cheerfulest 
and best music; and if the stranger is now and then 
assailed with a jest as he passes the merry group, it n 
but a smooth and harmless Jest. The Yendemmia 
dance in itself is far from being deficient in natural 
grace and elegance. The picture is generally beauti¬ 
fully and warmly coloured, for redSjScarleU, crimsons, 
.and all the brightest hues are found in the dresses 
of the peasantry. Doubtlessly the classicality of the 
costume is impaired somewhat by the men’s bats, 
knee-breeches and enormous shoe-buckles. For the 
last-named articles •—the remembrance of which is 
wearing out in England after thirty or forty years 
of desuetude — the country-people as well of tbe 
Roman States as of the Neapolitan Kingdom, have 
an extraordinary liking, and tne bigger an^ clumsier 
they are the more tlmy i^efti to tiieir taste. If the 
bright ttieial of the buckle covers the whole instep and 
reaches neajly to the extremity of tbe great toOtfit is 
tlie more admflred. The women reckon tlieir fortune 
by the number of woollen mattresses, rings, ear-rii^ 
and gold chains they may possess; the property oi a 
man » often estimated by bis shoe-buckles and walk- 
ii^-stick. A poor fellow who wislied to impress us 
with a high notion of one of his neighbours’ substance 
and well doing in the world, told us that tbe said 
neighbour’s buckles weighed half-a-pound, and were 
of solid silver, and that he never went out ef a holiday 
without carrying a gold-faeaded cane, fndeed the 
expression “ Porta fibbie d'argento e bastoncino d'oro,” 
or “ Pie wears ailverbuckles arid carries a gold walkiog- 
8fick,’'js a common idiom in tlie Neapolitan Kingdom, 
signifying that the man of whom so much k predicated 
is in Uie enjoyment of worldly prospmty. We are 

* Sppnsef, ‘ Fairy Qnecn.' 

t Sm present volume, article on tbe Burattini. 
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i^tcing ia tke preseni; tense { bat. alack! j»roat 
4 ^angcB| we are told., are taking 0ace and have taken 
l^-e since we esuntered away a bappy time in the 
aunov Stofth* This transition sUte encourages us to 
tnvdtiply- these little rcholieetioii^ and memoranda. 
Such things are not recorded in bisturies, and are eel* 
4am mentioned even in .books jot travels. In a few 
mote yeot* they will have ceasied to exist; and in Uie 
luimnem arkd habits of men there is nothing th^ is^ or 
tiiat has been, bat is worthy of some preservation. <■ ' 

A good>natnred old piiest, hho dabbled in aUtiqna- 
mnismsand injjoetfy, being a member of the Roptan 
Archffiologiual Society, and holding a crook among the 
Arcadian Shepherds as well, eudeavodred to explain 
tons that the procession of tlie returning vintagers, 
with their dancing and music and burning tordies, was 
nothing but a lineal descendant or representative of the 
triumphal march of the God Bacchus while he was 
subduing India and all the regions of the remote East. 
“ Look at our ancient hassi rilievi,” said he, “ and there 
you will sec counterparts or prototypes of this scene— 
Bacchos, who was the inventor of triumphs, sealed in a 
triumphal car, and attended by women dancing, men 
brandishing torches,—the panthers and tigers arc out 
of our picture because (thanks to the Saints for that 
blessing) we have none in these parts; and the men 
and women are well covered with clothes, as decency 
requires r but you will see that all the rest is very like, 
and perfectly classical.’' 

But our good old friend was seldom at a loss in 
tramng these resemblances, or in finding ancient and 
classical reasons for modern usages. “Why," said we 
to him one day, as b e were passing a fine flock of do¬ 
mestic geese that were waddling along one of the 
banks of the Tiber, “ why do yom people in the south 
of Italy never eat this bird, which is esteemed very 
pood food in France, England, Germany, and most 
other countries ?” lie put his forefinger between his 
eyebrows, and thought for a while; but he soon re¬ 
plied, “ Vidird ilperc/ii —I will tell you why. Ever 
aince that memorable and funest night when the geese 
saved the Capitol from the Gauls, they have been held 
^sacred birds.” We objected to this derivation of 
the custom, that the peasants treated the geese with 
very little respect, and at times with groat barbarity, 
'roughly stripping them, while alive, of their quills to 
sell for pens, and of their feathers to put into cushions 
and pillows; and that none of them knew the story 
about the Gauls, the geese, and the Capitol. “This 
may be,” said he, “hut the story must have been at one 
time known to all Home at least, and so the usage has 
descended to them through a long inheritance, and is 
not a bit the less binding through their ignorance of 
its origin'.” To the other objection we raised out of 
the silence of ancient wruerfs out antiquary replied by 
asking us who knew whether the sanctification of the 
peeau had not been given in some of tlie missing books 
of Livy, or in some other of the innumerable writings 
of ancient authors which have been lost for ever ? 
There was no disputing the jpoint with him; and wo 
confess to the never having investigated it. All that 
we know about it is, that, although the bird was by no 
means scarce, no Roman or Neapolitan peasant would, 
in our time, eat of a tame goose. Great black snakes 
we have seen fried and eaten both in Calabria asid in 
^adiJy ; and the Aesh of the wolf was not rarely put 
it ^ P®®*" P^ssants of Lucania, 

tnl Sabina—but gooseflesh did we never 

result platter. The feast of St. Michael is 

«;.i ♦A'tatod aa becomes so great a Sailit; but it is Mi- 

great art- 
thirty y 
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WILD SPECIES 6f THE HORSE. 

(AtuMged ftom * Tlie ITiatory of tito Mono,' liv W, t- Mutin, tn 

, . Kal/ut'n .* Wwilijy Volume.') 

Therk is a very general and strong feelkig am&g na- 
turalistk, fhat no genuine wild iiorsta are in existence ) 
that those so csdlcd are fetal, 6r the emanci]>ated rd«!i^ 
sdendanta of a teme race, which on the recovery of their 
liberty liave rekimed iiie wild habits of the stweies, 
and ptirhapB in some measure regained their primitive 
external tiiiaracterS. That highly endowed zoologist 
Mr. Boll, iplus^ Rritiah Quadrupeds,' says—“ I’lm early 
history of the horse is involved iii much obscurity. 1 1 
isf indeed, only in the Sacred Writings that we have 
any probable trace of its original subjugation, oi;»ven 
a hint to what nation the world is indebted for so \ alua- 
ble a boon. Its natural history is no less doubtful; fur 
there is every reason to believe that it has long since 
ceased to exist in a state of nature, and that, like some 
other domestic anjmals, not a single indication remains 
by which we can judge of tlie form, the colour, or the 
habits by which it was characterised before it became 
the sciwant of man, or liow far it may have dill'crcil 
from the present domesticated races." Again, “'I'lie 
wild horses which are now to be found incicveral jiarts 
of the world afford us no clue to the cleaier elucidation 
of their original character. They appear in all cases to 
have been derived from a domesticated stock. On the 
plains orraitary there still exist nutiierous troops of 
these aniffials, which evince, however, no mark of licing 
originally indigenous in that country.” 

'That iierds of emancipated horses exist in the wilder 
tracts of the old world, and in North and South Ame¬ 
rica, the origin of which may be traced, is not for a 
moment disputed; but we cannot legitimately argue 
from this admission, that no genuine wiki horses scour 
the plains of Tartary and Mongolia. At the same 
time we must admit with caution tlic vague and hasty 
assertions of early historians and travellers, who would 
scarcely draw any difference ludwecii wild and feral 
horses, or between these and the dziggetai, partly be¬ 
cause such nice points in natural history were not 
attended to, and partly because a doubt of the wild ani¬ 
mals they saw being aboriginally so might not cioss 
their mind. Yet, Bccing that wild horses, no matter 
whence sprung, do exist in the vast deserts of Asia 
and Eastern Europe, and, retiring to impenetrable 
fastnesses, mountain ehains, and deep solitudes, bid 
defiance to map, elude his pursuit, and maintain their 
itidcneudcnce, are we to suppose that on the subjuga¬ 
tion of a few at some remote period, by various tribes, 
tlie whole wild race passed away ‘i* or that man was so 
fortunate as to take, educate, and preserve the last 
relics of the wild race on the eve of extinction ? Arc 
we to believe this, and yet acknowledge that in the pre¬ 
sent day (when wandering liordes once thinly scattered 
have become mighty nations, and the deadly gun has 
supplanted tlie hunter’s bow and spear) wild horses 
escaped from bondage are capable of maintaining an 
independence wliich in the'primeval ages of man's 
strife and toil upon this globe their Lee-born progeni¬ 
tors utterly lost ? We quest&n such a theory. It may 
be asked, where is the wild cam&l, the wild sheep, the 
wild ox, the wild goat ?..... . 

Now, though we admit the difficulty of tracing our 
donicstic animals, or rather quadrupeds, to their precise 
source, yet there is not one that has not truly wild con¬ 
geners of the closest affinity, unless, indeed, the camel, 
and the horse of the restricted genus Equus, are to bo 
regarded as exceptions. This fact being incpntestible, 
we ought, before the horse foe conridered tta an excep¬ 
tion to the rule, to be quite sure that none of the wild 
breeds are so in Uie true sense of the word, instead of 
taking it for granted, and that on mere opinion. Is it 
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bcrauae the «ad horses sp nearly resemble thd dorhesUc 
breeds, that a reluctance til admit their claims is enter¬ 
tained ? Surely we do not cx|icct to find twld horses 
anythin|ir but •horses; and though long domestication, 
climatfij and the care of 11^,0 breeder rosy have impressed 
their signs oh the reclaimed racoy slUl, in. the main 
essentials, in those features which recommended this 
animal at first to man a« a most valnalde and efficient 
servant, and in those characters whip^ di^inguUsb be¬ 
tween tlie horst! and tbe ass or dziggetfi,. tj|© ,Crue wild 
horse must be identical with tlm domestic. The former 
may be rougher, heavier in the bettdi lower «t ,‘tha 
withers, wilder in aspect, wjth, higher instinctive |iacnl- 
ties, and of more recluse and suspicious temper .Uian 
the latter; but here the amount of real distinction mitst 
end^ ynd in this opinion we are the more confirmed be¬ 
cause from the time of .Job—from .the days of the cha¬ 
riot -driving Pharaoh to the present—the horse, as figures 
and ^ulptures prove, has continued essentially the 
sanu!. 

[A number of authorities, ancient^ and modern, are 
then quoted to pr<lve the belief in*the Existence of 
genuine wild horses, sevetai of which as-sert them to 
be sliy and unfit to be ridden, but as “ very good veni¬ 
son and Pennant draws a distinction between them 
and semi-M'iid horses, a breed of which, he says, has 
been pnio iced on each side of the IDon, from Russian 
hossfis turned loose during the siege of Azoph for want 
of forage. 'Iho most important, however, as founded 
oil mitiulc incmirirs among the inhabitants ttf the re¬ 
gions where the wild horse is said to exist,*is that of 
(.‘olonel lliuniltoii SiniiJ), from whom the following ac-. 
count is tahen :—] 

“ Whatever may he the lucubrations of naturalists 
in tlieir cabinets, it docs not appear that tlfb Tahtar or 
even the Cossack nations have any doubt upon the sub¬ 
ject. for they assert that they can distinguish a feral 
breed from the wild by many tokens ; and naming the 
inrmor takja and inuzin, denominate the real wild horse 
tar]>au ami tarpani. We have had some opportunify 
of making jiersonal inquiries on wild horses among a 
eonsiderable number of Cossacks of dillbrcnt parts of 
Russia, and among Ba.shkirs, Kirguise, and Kalnnics, 
and with a sufficient recollection of the statement of 
Pallas and Rufl'on’s information, obtained from M. 
Kaiieliez, to direct the questions to most of the points 
at issue. From the answ'ers of Russian offictws of tliis 
irregular cavalry, who spoke French or German, we 
drew the general conclusion of their general belief in 
a true wild and uiitameable species of horse, and in 
herds that were of mixed origin. Those most ac¬ 
quainted with a nomadic liie, and in particular im or- 
<l<Tly Cossack attaeh.'d to a Tahtar chief as Russian 
interpreter, furnished us with the substance of the 
following notice. The tarpani form herds of several 
hundreds, subdivided into smaller troops, each headed 
by a stallion ; they are not found unmixed cit«epting 
tow'ards the borders of China; they prefer wide, open, 
elevated steppes, and always proceed in lines or files, 
usually with the head to windward, moving slowly for¬ 
ward while grazing, tbe stallions leading, and occa¬ 
sionally going round their own troop. Young stallions 
are often at some distalicc, and single, because they 
are expelled by the older until they can form a troop 
of marcs of their own: their heads are seldom observed 
to be down for any length of time; they m;ter now and 
then a kind of snort, with a low neigh somewhat like 8f| 
horse expecting its oats, but yet distinguishable by 
Uie voice from any domestic species, excepting the 
woolly Kalmuc breed. They have a remu'kably pierc¬ 
ing sight, the point of a Cossack spear at a great dis¬ 
tance on the horizon seeft behind a bush being suffi¬ 
cient to make a whole troop halt: but this is not a 
token of alarm; it soon resuraes its march, till some 


young stallion on the skirts begins to Wow with hfil 
nostrils, moves his ears in all directions with rapidity, 
and trots or scampers forward to reconnoitre, the heaiA 
being very high, and the tail out. If his curiosi^ ik 
satisfied, he stops and begins to graze; but if he takfek 
alarm, he flings up his croup, turns round, ttnd with it 
peculiarly shrill neighing warns the herd, whhib iw* 
mediately turns round and gallops off at an amaking 
rate, witn the stallions in the rear, stop}dng and look¬ 
ing oaek r^atedly; while the mares aiid foals disap¬ 
pear as if by ftikihantment, be<»uge, with unerring 
th^ 8e|ebt tli^ first s^ell of ground, or ravine, to 
conced 'them, until they reappear at a great distance, 
generally, in a direction to preserve the lee-side of the 
apprehended danger. AUliough bears and wolves oc¬ 
casionally prowl after a herd, they will not venture to 
attack it, for the sultan-stallion wifi instantly meet the 
enemy, and, rising on his haunches, strike him down 
with his fore-feet; and should he be worsted, ivhicb is 
seldom the case, another stallion becomes the champion; 
arid in the case of a troop of wolves, tbe herd forma a 
close mass, with the foals within, and the stallions 
charge in a body, which no troop of wolves will ven¬ 
ture to encounter. Carnivora, therefore, must be con¬ 
tented with aged or injured stragglers. 

“The sultan-stallion is not, however, suffered to 
retain the chief authority for more than one season 
without opposition from others rising, in the confidence 
of youthful strength, to try by battle whether the 
leadership should not be confided to them, and the 
defeated party driven from tbe herd in c.xile. These 
animals are found in the greatest purity on the Kara 
Koom, south of the lake Aral, and the Syrdaria, near 
Kusneh, on the banks of the river'fom. the territory 
of the Kalkas, the Mongolian deserts, and the solitudes 
of the Gobi. Within the Russian frontier there are, 
however, some adulterated herds in the vicinity of the 
fixed seUlements, distinguishable by the variety of 
their colours, and a selection of residence less remote 
.from human habitations. Real tarpans are not larger 
than ordinary mules; their colour is invariably tan, 
Isabella, or mouse, being all shades of the same livery, 
and only varying in depth by the growth or decrease 
of a whiti.sh surcoat, lunger than the hair, intn'easing 
from Midsummer and shedding in May. During the 
cold season it is long, heavy, and soft, lying so close ss 
to feel like a bear’s fnr, and then is entirely grizzled. 
In summer much falls away, leaving only a certaift 
quantity on the back and loins. The head is small, 
the forehead greatly arched, and the cars far back, 
either long or short: the eyes small and malignant; 
the chin and muzzle beset with bristles; the neck 
rather thin, and crested with a thick rugged mane, 
which, like the tail, is black, as are also the pastern's, 
which are long; the hoofs are narrow, high, and rather 
pointed; the tail, descending only to the hdbks, is fur¬ 
nished with coarse and tathcr curly or wavy hairs, 
close up to the crupper; the croup is as high as the 
vyithers. Tho voice of the tarpan is loud, and sRriller 
than that of a domestic horse; and their action, stand¬ 
ing. and general appearance resemble somewhat those 
of vicious mules. Such is the genera! evidence ob¬ 
tained from the orderly before mentioned; a man who 
was a perfect model of an independent trooper of the 
desert, and who had spint ten or twelve years on the 
frontier of China." 

Several distinctions, with regard to habits, appear to 
exist between the wild tarpans and the feral mnzin. 
The former are regularly migratory, proceeding on the 
approach of summer to the northern latitudes, and re¬ 
turning on the approach of autumn ; in the winter they 
resort to high grounds where the winds have swept 
away the snow, or where it is so much disturbed t^t , 
they can dig through it with their feet to the buried 
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berbaf^e. They dislike water, and refuse to cross riven; 
yet with singular address they tread their way through 
extensive swamps, apparently guided in their choice of 
the fordable passes by tfie sense of smell,* tried leader 
pioneerinif the way, mad followed by ^ herd. Their 
indociiityIs extreme, tloubtl^ by jiidkious methods 
they may be reclaimed; but when captured dfiey often , 
break their necks during their violent struf^les; and if 
not, turn sulky, and pine till they die. In %btlng they 
rise up, strike with the fore*limbB, try to cfudi th^r 
foe, and bite furiously. Towards doniestm horses they 
are said to evince great aninrosity, attacking ahd en¬ 
deavouring to destroy them. We should suppose that 
this account refers only to the males; otlierwiSe how 
conies it that there are herds of the mixed rSces ? 

The muzin or feral horses vary in colour, and have 
the head larger and the neck shorter than the tarpans ; 
they stray in feeding, and scatter themselves laoic irre¬ 
gularly ; nor is their migration definite, their wander¬ 
ing being rather directed by the abundance of pas¬ 
turage than by a fixed routine to which instinct impels 
them. They court the society of the domestic breed, 
but have often a few expelled stallions of the tarpan 
race amongst themj and the more that the tarpan 
blood prevails in the troop, the more do they display 
the manners of the wild race, and the more do they 
avoid the precincts of roan. The young, when cap¬ 
tured, thought at first obstinate, are in due time sub¬ 
dued to bondage. 

Colonel H. Smith alludes to the woolly Kalmuc breed 
kept in a domestic state among the wandering Tartars. 
In ttie Museum at Paris is the specimen of a hotsc 
entitled “ Cheval Bashkirit is covered with fur some¬ 
what like that of a white llama. The head is heavy, the 
limbs moderate, the ears short and pointed, and the 
lower jaw bearded like that of.a goat. Herodotus, 
speaking of the Sigynes, a nation inhabiting the wild 
deserts north of the Danube, descrilies them as having 
horses covered over witlj hair like bristles, five fingers 
long, low of stature, unable to carry a rider, having 
short noses turning upwards, and yet capable of draw¬ 
ing chariots with swiftness, for which purpose they 
are employed. Of these he only heard by report, and 
though the details are exaggerated, still it seems very 
probabte that this peculiar and perhaps original breed of 
wmi-wild horses is intended. This woolly horse occurs 
in a wild state in the Kara Koom and the Pamere, an 
elevated plateau destitute of trees, but covered with 
pasturage, and giving rise to the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes; and it is froni this source that the Bashkirs 
and Kirguise have derived tlie domestic woolly breed. 
These animals are low at the aboulder; the colour is 
grisley whiter somewhat darker in the summer; the 
coat consists of an underlayer of soft woolly hairs and 
an outer ci*vering of hard shining haiis. . 

Of^isjn lias assigned a^spvcies of wild horse to the 
dewrts of Ethiopia, and I^o Africanus asserts the 
existance of such an animal in the wilds Northern 
Africa. Under the name of koomrab (Mqum Hippag- 
Tu$) Colonel H. Smith describes a wild eouine animal, 
wtkich, tilt bis notice of it appeared, had escaped the 
observation of naturalists. For ourselves, we have 
never seen a spedmen, and it appears to be an animal 
of great rarity. » 

The koomr^ unlike the wild horse of Asia, is not 
gregarious ; it inhabits the mountain forests, coming 
down to the wells and drinluDg-Bprlngs In small families 
or dngly, and is there liable to be attacked by men, as 
well ashy hyenas and Otiier beasts of prey ; itS Wariness, 
Us keen tense oI smell, its fieetness, and its instan* 
taiteous and raj^ retreat up the mountdns to its forest 
cover, render it, in spite of all attacks, vm difficult to 
he surprised .im4 taken or killed; it is saia, moreover, 
to defend itself very courageously, bifing very fiercely 


when brought to bay. Cplonel H. Smith says, “ Of 
the real koom rah, we have seen a living specimen in 
England, 'and the skin of another. The first came 
from Barbary; the second died on bodrd of a slave- 
ship on the passage from tho coast of Guihea to the 
West Indies in 1798, the skin, legs, anif head having 
be«i carefully preserved by the master, who kindly 
mrmitted a ^etuh and notet to be made of it at 
Dominka. ,< 

“Tbo koomrah of the mountains is about ten or ten 
and. a half Inmda high ; the head is broad across the 
fortdiOad, and deep measured to the jowl; it is small, 
Shorti and pointed at the muzzle! making the profile 
almost triangular 5 instead of a forelock between the 
ears, down to the eyes the hair is long and woolly; the 
eyes are small, of a light hazel colour, and th« ‘ears 
large and wide; the, neck thin, forming an angle with 
the head, and clothed with a scanty but long,black 
mane; the shouMer rather vertical and meagre, with 
withers low, but the croup high and broad; the barrel 
large ; Uiighs ca.‘.-haramed, and the limbs clean Wt 
asinine, with the hoofs elongated; short pasterns, 
small callosities on the hind legs, and the tail clothed 
with a short fur for several inches before the long 
bladt hair begins. The animal is entirely of a reddish 
bay colour, without streak or mark on tlie spine, or 
any white about the ‘limbs. We made our skctcli at 
Portsmouth, and believe it refers to the .-‘atne animal 
which liv^d for many years, if n e arc rightly informed, 
in a padd 9 ck of the late Lord Grenville’s. There was 
in the British Museum a stuffed specimen exactly 
corresponding in size and colour, but with a head 
(possibly in consequence of the taxidermist wanting 
the real skiill) much longer and less in depth. The 
other S])et‘imen, which came from tlie north mountains 
of Accra in Guinea, was again entirely similar. We 
were told that in voice it differed from both horse and 
ass; and in temper, that wriich died on shipboard, 
though very wild and shy at firsl, was by no means 
vicious, and fed on sea-biscuit with udllingnesB.” 

We arc informed that the hinny, or mule, between 
the male horse and female ass, is occasionally shown 
among the Arabs and Shellahs as the koomrab. Of 
these mules some are grey, others black ; they must 
not be confounded with the real wild koomrah. which 
Colonel H. Smith asserts to be a genuine species, and 
one known to the ancients, perhaps the boryesof Hero¬ 
dotus, the bourra of Koldagi. (See Herodptus. * Mel¬ 
pomene,' iv., for an account of the animals of Libya.) 

Here then w^ have, a hue wild horse of Northern 
Afric^; and if, as we think they are, our arguments 
are to be trusted, a true wild horse in the vast table¬ 
lands of central Asia, from the Don and Volga, 
through the Kirguise wilderness. Great and Little 
Buchana, Turkestan, Sangaria, Kalraoukia, and the 
gfeat d^esert of Gobi, Mongolia, and the region of tite 
Kalkas and Soyoti. Over such parts of this enormous 
extent of territory Europeans have visited, or of 
which they have obtained accounts, horses living in a 
state of nature, and herding in troops, each lieadeti W 
“one mifchty steed,” we knoVn to roam. Without 
any reason, except that it war received as the opinloh 
Pallas (though ho never decidedly advanced it), 
natiwalkts, with few exceptions, have ail concurred in 
regarding these horses as the descendants of an eman- 
/upated race j but when, and under what cifc'utustances 
em^^ipated, we are left to discover as we may. The 
Gordian knot is cuL because it is easier so to do than 
di^ntangle its intricacies. Surely we may as reason¬ 
ably argue that the wild duck is nothing more than an 
emancipated^ descendant of ft tame race, and,adduce as 
a proof tbri: in our sheets of water in various places we 
have breeds between the tame and wild races. The 
assertion Is gratuitous, the argument pointless. 
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RITISH VALIIA'LLA. 


No. X.— Magna Chasta. 


IIE dark rbaractcr of King John, as 
universally drawn, has scarcely one 
redeeming quality. Other tyranni- 
<»ii or qfifortunate princes had their 
friends and admirers among contem- 
porariesAand eulogists and chroni¬ 
clers who praised them after they 
wore dead. But John enjoytid none 
of these advantages: we c^n scarcely 
find a chronicler that has a good 
word to say of him or lor him. Ho 
had been a had son, a had brother, 
a cruel uncle, a false friend, and an 
implacable and treachgfpus foe. He 
was helifived to have caused the 
death of his accomplislicd fa^er by 
his filial ingratitude and profound 
perfidy; he had foully plotted ^fdust 
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his brother for the throne of England when .the 
Lion-heart wis^engaged in the Holy War or kept 
in close prison by the Austrian duko and Grrraau 
emperor; though most magnanimously pardoncil, ho 
had renewed ius treasons against that brother; and, 
since that brother’s death, he had inurthered his inno-. 
cent young nephew, Pgnee Arthur, the better to 
secure himself on the English throne and in posses¬ 
sion gf Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, Poictou, and 
Aquitaine. A tbidi veil of mystery huttg, and still 
bangs, over the last hotuis of the gentle Arthur; but 
no doubt was ever entertained of his having been most 
barbarously put to death; and of the many tales which 
were circulated, that which was the roost horrible of all 
was the most accredited, as being must in ar;cordance 
with the character and disposition of the unnatural 
imde. But instead of securing him in the possesdon 
of the continental dominions which had been acquired 
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l>y ,lii» fortmiato family, by man iagc and by cnnqyesl, 
die MiuJ tiler cd' Prin<-e Arllmr was a chief cause df his 
heing driven out of tbcui. 'I'he Flaiita^encts, rather 
than the Capetians, had hecn lords of France: their 
suporiorils had hcen cstabliRhod Uy the wisdom and 
fortune of Henry II., and had been maintained by the 
valour of Kichard ; but under a prince so unwise and 
)iusillanhnous as John, blackened «itii crime and borne 
down under the weig:lit of so niiiversa) an odium, it 
had no longer a ( hanee of maintaining; itself against 
the house of Capet. Ills own subjects rose agsiast 
him, denouncing iiiin as a inurtlierer &nd monster, and 
‘calling for vengeance on his head for llie innocent 
blood of his nephew, llis barons and knights joined 
the I'reiich king, delivering towns and castles into his 
liands; the Bretons revolled to a man; Poictou was in 
a blaze, imd in Aquitainn lus banner was strtiek dow'u 
and deserted. VVitliin n lew monlha after his nephew’s 
miirther he was obliged to fly from Normandy into 
Knglatid; and hol'me the next year ended, he had lost 
nearly tiic wliole of the vast heritage on the Continent. 
His J'higlisli or Auglo-Nonnan nobles would make 
no strenuous elfort for liiiii, considering him as a 
dofiincd man, and as one so perverse and obstinate in 
evil eourses that no good counsel would ever be Ibl- 
knved by him, and that no earthly efi'ort could save liiin 
fioin shauie and ruin. J’veif when the English fur¬ 
nished him with money and a good army, he did iio- 
ibiiig but incur fresh disgrace. He took tw'o or three 
easlles in BiiUauy, atoimed and burned the town of 
Augers, aud tlien, after eommitting detestable rrucl- 
tiea, !)(• reposed on Ids liluody laiuels : and when King 
Pliilijt niaiched against him, he begged to be allowed to 
lu'gotiate for a pearte. anrl while the negotiatiotia were 
lemliiig he abandoned his army and tied again into 
'-uglmid. Tlie pope interfered, and obtained for the 
liastani a Inicc of two years. John's very next step 
was to enter into a I'unous iiuarrcl with the dmreh; 
and by his lushiiess and falsehood, and evil deeds, lit; 
gave an odious eolouring to Ins eaust; even where he 
was wholly or jianially in the riglii. After six yeais 
of conteiilion. Pojie Jiinoceiit liurlod hia deadliest 
thunderbolt at the head of John; e.xcouununurating 
him, pruuuuiieiitg Ids deposition, absolving Ids vassals 
from their mulls of allegianec, and calling ujion ail 
Christian princes and baron.'; to take pai^in the net of 
ieihroiiing au impious tyrant. This leWhle quarrel, 
which John had begun as a bully, be ended as a 
coward. He crouched at the ieet of Pfuidulph, the 
pope’s legale, imiilorcd forgiveness, and jmt Ins hand 
and seal to the terms which the pope had been pleased 
to send liiiii, causing four oi Ids gieatcst barons, Wil¬ 
liam, Jiari of Salisbury, Reginald, Karl of Bunlngtie, 
auil lilt; Earls of Wareuue and Ferrers, to swear, “ on 
iJic soul ottho king,” tlial be would keeir this coin]>acc 
inviolate. But tins waS iptly a small part of the 
debasement of the erowu. Two dtiys after this—on 
the Kith of M«y, 12Id -John rep.dved Iq the cliurcJt; 
of the Templars at Dover, and there, ifl the sight ofj 
his bishops, barons, and knightr. look, on his knees, 
before Paiidnlph, i oath of fealty to th^pope—the 
same oath winch vassals took to Umir lords. At the 
same time he put into the envoy’s hands a cliarter, 
testifying chat ho, the King of England and Lord of 
Irehuid, in atonement for his oH'cnces against God and 
tlie churdi, uoi e.onipellc'd by the interdict or bjiany 
fe.i;r or i'lrec. hut of his own free will and with the ; 
genera) oonaeut of his barons, surrendered to onr Ijflrd i 
the PofW Immcent, and Innocent's sutrccssors for ever, 
the kiugilom of Eogtafid and the lordship of Ireland, 
whidh wore bcneeiorlh to be liold as fitds of the Holy 
Kee, John and bis suc-'-esrors paying for thcin an lui- 
nual ttibu'.e, of seven liumlred marks of silver for Eng¬ 
land and three bundreO marks for Ireland, This, as 


far as Jolip could do it, was making England a de¬ 
pendence and fief of llu; Ilfnnan See. The nteasaro 
excited the scorn of even the inoi$ devout. But the 
faithless tyrant immediately proceeded to break some 
of the most soleunn of his qatlis aiwl the 'best of his 
agreements, wherein the happiness of his English sub¬ 
jects were concerned. He nad engaged to recall .a 
number of English exiles, as Well laymen as cherch- 
mcn, whom he ^lad driven out of the country in an 
arbitrary and lawless manner; but when the storm w'as 
allayed in England, bn refused to recall one of these 
men. Tito navy of England had recently gained for him 
a splendid and comidete victory over the navy of I'ram'o 
at Damme; and now, being determined to carry tin; 
war again into France, he summoned his vassals to 
meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went armofloind 
appointed, w'ith ^heir knights ami n»pn-at-arms, and 
as if quite ready to sail; b»it, when ordered to embark, 
they resolutely rafused so to do, unless the kith? re¬ 
called the exiles as he had promised. After some 
paltry tricks^nd ^igivevsatious John granted aj-eluct- 
ant eonsent to tlm dcmarsls of th*e barons; and the 
exiles being reialled, returned into England.’ Among 
these returned exiles were Stephen Langton, Andi- 
bishop of Canterbury, the 15i.'<hops of lamdon. Ely, 
Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, and ether# clmrchinen 
and monks—nearly aM of tliem men of Saxon descent, 
and attached to the old free Saxon iustitnl.ons. The 
king met and embraced the rclurncd an hbisliop in 
llu; porel^ of the Caihodral ebuich at Winchester, 
makina; many professions of friendsliip: but Langton 
trusted him not, nor did any man now trust him. At 
this very moment iho moat deadly hatred ol the an li- 
bishiin w.as rankling in hia heart, aud it is believed 
llial if he eoukl have done it with safely he would havi; 
niiirthered him ei'en w'ithin tho <-lmreh-porch. TJie 
mean-spirited king, howev«*r, fell on his knees belmo 
the prelate and barons, and w^ili tears in bis eyea bt'- 
soeelie<l them to have emiipnasion on him and the 
kingdom, and to aid him in leeovering the dominiona 
which the King of Franco had taken from him. Still 
weeping, he swore upon the Evangelista to dulend and 
maintain the church, to govern i iglileously, to reatou; 
tho good laws of his iwcdecessors, and especially the 
Saxon laws of King Kdw’ard tho Confessor, to .judge 
all his subjects according to the just awards of llu’ 
^•ourls of law, to abrogate all unjust and tyrannical 
hirrs. and to make rc.slitulion of ail that lie bail unjustly 
taken from the church or from any of lits subjects- 
His penitence %eemed so excuijdary, aud his grief so 
sincere, that many of the sjieclators, who did not 
know* what a perfect actor he w'as, were tbeuiselves 
moved to tears. Archbisliop Langlon gave him ab¬ 
solution and benedictions. 

Having, as he considered, satisfied his barons, John 
cfciharkial and set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were iftmo burry to follow him, being far more i;ager 
to secure their own liberties than to I'ccover the king's 
continental dominions. Their grievances were many, 
and their disgusts still more: a spirit of national Saxon 
liberty had been slow’ly and ^gradually growing up; 
they were ashamed of a submission t6 a contemptible 
despot, and were resolvctl to ^it some lasting reatric- 
tions upon the kingly power in this realm. They said, 
and with truth, that the time of thmr feudal service was 
now expired, and that they were not bound toiollow the 
King to France this year. And instead of taking «htp 
tlwpy united and withdrew to a great council in thp 
tow'n of St. AlbatFs, whore Fitzpeter, one of the*Mng’8 
justiciaries, was presiding. Here Ibcy publishea cer¬ 
tain resolntionm in the of i-oy« proclamstions, 
ordering the observance of good old laws, reprobating 
the severity of some of the new or Norman kw's, ana 
denounced' the puaisbmeat of death against all such 
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Bhcriffs, foz'cfilcrs, or olBter oIEcers of (lie Jcinij as 
slioiilil oppress tlie oeopic or exceed their uroper and 
local aullioriiy. Tlie extortion practisuu by llicse 
otlicei’s upoij the peopl^e had boon,excessive. The 
bine hitnsclf*had been a great rubber. In the year 
1207 ho had taken a rcveiiLh of the mov'ablc property 
as zrell of chiirelnnen as of laymen. But the wrongs 
he had dotic to the nobility in debauching their wives 
nnd daughters filled uti the cui> of prtTvouation to over* 
lloiving. • 

.John got as far as llie island of Jersey, when, finding 
that none followed him, he turned back with fcarfm 
iiiiprei-ations and vows of vengeance. His usual oatli 
was, “ by God’s teeth!” He soon landed, and iuarc|^cd 
wit*i^ great baud of foreign incrmiarieH to the north; 
for the couuul at St. Alban s had broken up, and it was 
in the eimntry near the Trent tinli beyond it that the 
patrifttie nobles were most forinidahje. Burnittg add 
destroying, showing inc rcy to none, and encouraging 
Ilia mercenaries in tiie perpetration of every horror, 
h(- advanced as far as Northamplon. ‘Here Arch¬ 
bishop I.iington overtijok him. “These barbarities,” 
said the prelate, “ are in violation of your recent oaths; 
your vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not bertvantonly harassed by arms.” “ By God’s 
tcclli!’’ roared tl»e Inrious tyrant ‘W will do Uiat which 
J list! Mind you your church, and leave me to govern 
iln; slate.” lie couliuued his destructive march to 
Noltiiigham. Langton, who was not a inai^to bo in¬ 
ti iiiidalcd by any violence of language or gesture, and 
who knew ihal .Icihn was always at heart a coivard, 
loliowed him to the Ticut, and at Nottingham again 
)>i(‘soiited himself to him, threatening to cxcoinrauui- 
cate ail the foreigners, ininislcrs, and offidters that fol- 
Joued liiin in ins lawless course. The tyrant then 
g.uc nay, ami aiuiimoned the barons to meet Lim or 
Ins jn^ticiln•k'», assuriug^the primate that right should 
he (liioe accunling to law. We believc that so much 
would not havo been conceded if John's meiccuarfbsi 
had not been dismayed by the formidable array of the 
Sherwood foresters, and by reports that vver# brought 
them, that all the people of Nottinghauisliirc and Der- 
hyshiio wore up in arms for the defence of their 
towns and villages and were cxju’cting aid from the 
coimtiics behind the Humber and Ouse. 

Arclibiahop Laiigtou liaateued back to London, and 
tbiTe, at another groat meeting of the barons, he read 
the hbiwaf charter, whicli Henry I. liaU granted on 
his accession, and which professed to revive the free 
S))irit of Saxon legislature; and afief inducing the.se 
Anglo-Norman barons to embrace ils provisions, 
Langton made them S'vcar to be true to each other, 
and to coiKjiier or die in support of tiicir liberties. 
Stephen I.iaiigion mis thoroughly an Englishman, and 
the friend of the great body of the people: there wgre 
many things in the simple Saxon legislation jQ«t suited 
to tlm taste or pride ut the nobles; but he won their 
assent to them all. This was done on the 25th of 
August, 1213, On the 29lh of September a new legate 
from the pope, Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England. 
John renewed his oath of fealty to Innocent, knelt in 
homage before the Icga*’, paid 15,000 marks in money, 
and promised more; and from this moment the court 
of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the cause of 
liberty and the barons whom it had hitherto supported, 
it stood for the king, 'rhis made the struggle the 
more difficult, but it could not detach iiltcplien langton 
fronr^tbe confederate, nor did it much aiscourage the 
nobles. With or without the concurrence mid assiat- 
imee of tlie pope, the Ij^y aristocracy of England and 
tiy far the greater jwrt of the English church were 
re.<«ilotely determined to obtain some better charter of 
lib'TlicB than had bitliertn linen granted. 

Tlic national pride and the love of military glory 


brought about a short reconciliation between John and 
Ilia great vassals. Tlic ambition and (he successful 
schemes of the French King had excited reaamahlo 
alarms on ;the continent of Enropc: in 1214 a league 
was formed against Philip, and Joiiii. hanng firomiscti 
to be guided by wise counsellors and c.xpcriericcd coin- 
mauders, was enabled to join it with some vigour. 
Otho the new emperor of Germany, Ferrand earl of 
Flanders, Renaud ear) of Jlouldgne, invaded Franre 
frijDj various priints. John sent some English forces 
under the command of his half-bi other Uie Earl of 
Salisbury,commonly cafted the Longsword, and who waa 
one of the sons of the Fair Rosamond Clifford. Salis¬ 
bury marched to Valcnrieiine.s, when: some of the con¬ 
federates established their head-quarters. John himself 
following, sailed to the coast of Poietqii, where several 
of his former Breton vas-sala joined him, and enaoled 
him to advance to Angers. But the English King 
was kept in clieek, or lost his opportunity through 
cowardice and indolence, and while lie w'as doing no¬ 
thing for them, bis allies were thoroughly defeated at 
the great and memorable battle of Bouvinca, in which 
the emperor was completely ruivicd, and the Earl of 
Flanders, the Earl of Boulogne, and the Earl of SitHw- 
bury were taken prisonej's, together with an iuitncnse 
number of inferior lords and knights. The battle was 
fought on the 27th of July. On the IJ^th of Oclobi-r 
John abjectly begged a truce from the’ French King, 
and obtained one foi five years, but u[>on eondition of 
iihandoning all the towns aiul castles he had taken 
during this war. There were other conditions which 
would have dishonoured any prince less base and stink 
in opinion than was .Tohn. He fjjrlhwith returned to 
England in a humour more ferocious'than ever. As 
if he would take vengeance on liis English subjects for 
the reverses and shame he had suffered, he again let 
loose his foreign mercenaries on the land, ami began 
to violate all his most solemn promises. 'I'hc henna of 
the people had indeed long been alienated by hia 
cruelty, treachery, lust, and eovelou.siies.i; but they 
possibly might have borne with him a little longer if 
he had not so paiiil'iilly disappointed all their hojies of 
victory and glory. He was never so haled and at t(^c 
same time so entirely despised as when he renewed 
this arbitrary and horrid course at government. The 
wise and gentle Fitzpeter, bis justiciary, the only inu' 
of his ministers that bad over been able to moderata Ms 
fury, had now been de.id some months. John, who 
had feared him, had rejoiced at his dcaili. •' By God’s 
teeth,” said he, " J am now for the first time King and 
Lord of England.” 

But there were now men at work that wore both 
resolute and skilful, and that would never cease until 
they bad put this kingly poncr under some proper re¬ 
striction. For a time it wa% necessary to jffoceed witli 
caution; for the loieign*iuercenarics were numerous, 
and though John was not brave, he was formidable 
through IfSs^craft and cmiiiiiig. Shortly afft’r his 
return to England, the barons met in,private to talk of 
the league they had formed with Langton, of the oaths 
they had Hakcii to one another, and of the imporativo 
necessity of re-establishing the charter of Henry I., or 
other guarantees of liberty. “ The time,” they said, 
“ is favourable; the least of the blessed St, Edmund 
apuroaclics; amidst the multitude that resort to llie 
shnne of the saint and martyr we may assemble with¬ 
out suspicion.” 

St. Edmundshury, or as we now call it Bury .St. Etl- 
Uiuud’s, where the grand drama of Rtinnyinede was 
in a manner rehearsed, was a populous anrl thriving 
town at tlw beginning of the ihirteeiUh century, ami 
splendid >vas the ahb(>y, w ilh its church ami depcmlcn-^ 
eies which piety had built, and, through a long sttic;; 
of yeais, beautified and ciiriehcd, in onb-r to com- 
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niemonitfl that truo Saxon and old national Saint. 
Durirtg the scii-cral days tlwt the festival lasted, the 
shrine of St. Edninud, with its plates of gold, and every 
part of the ehurch and abbey, were thrown open to the 
devot«;s,^vi'lio flocked thither from Essex. Cainbridge- 
X,Huntingdonshire, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and all the eastern coast of England. A shat' 
teted gateway and a fragment or two are all that 
remain to denote the architectural splendour of the 
imiiK-nse edifice; hut we have the evidence of old 
drawings as well as that of hooks to show its magni- 
tnde and great richness. Tla* abbol and monks tiad 
o.ten distinguished themselves by their opposition to 
the kingly despotism,'and by their love for the old laws 
and usages of the country. There could not bo found 
a more fitting place for the rehearsing of Magna 
Charta than tiie great church of the abbey of St. Ed¬ 
mund. On the 20lh of November, the saint's day, the 
barons met among the crowds of pilgritns and devo- 
tce.s, and giving tlio hand to one anotlier, they walked 
inio the church, where, without noise or parade, they 
finally determined to fl"matul their rights, in a body, 
in the royal court, at tlie festival of CJiristmas. Having 
cotiit: to this resolution, ihev advanced oru? by one, ac¬ 
cording to seniority, to the' liigh altar (hchind which 
were the laxly and relics of the saint, and his shrine 
covered all over with plates of silver and plates of 
burriishofl ; atid layinpr their hand^i on the higlj 
allar, the oontVileratcs severally swore that if the kihj> 
should refuse tlic jights they claimed, they would with¬ 
draw their fealty, and make war uj)ou him, nor (X’ase 
this war until, by a charter under his own seal, be 
should grant and coulirnt theii just petitions. TJiey 
then parted to mecFagain at the I’casl of the Nativity. 
Whcti that Bolcnin but festive season arrived .lohn 
found himself atWorecsler, and almost aloni', fornonc 
of las great vassals came as usual to congratulate him, 
and the countenances of his own attendants seemed i 
^ gloomy and unrjniet. JIc suddenly depiii;.i;d, and | 
riding to London, there shut himself up in the stroiig'i 
honso ol the Knights Templars. 'I'lic irarons followed 
Hose on the coward's stops, and on llie Feast of the 
Epiphany (at ev-n-y move they chose some day cotise- 
< raUid by religiot!) they jiresentod tlicinscives in such 
loree that he was obliged to admit thinn loan audience 
At first be atterapmd to browbeat the nobles. One 
bishop and two barons were recreants, and consented 
to recede fiom their claims, and never trouble him 
again; but all the rest wore firm to their purpose, 
.lohn turned pale, and trembled. He tben changed 
Ills tone, and cajoled instead of threatening. “Your 
]>etuion,” he said, “contains matter weighty and ardu- 
ous. You must grant me time till Easter, that with 
due di'hbcration 1 maybe able to do jnslice to myself 
and satiaf>,tbe dignity of my crown.'* Many of tbe 
lianms, knowing the use ^le.would make of it, would 
not have granted tins delay, but the majority consented 
upoiuconditiou that Cardinal Langlon, .thp ffishop of 
Ely, and William, Earl of Pembroke, should be the 
king’s sureties that he would give them the satisfac¬ 
tion tliey demanded on the appointed day. Ifhe confe¬ 
derated nobles then retired to their homes. They 
ivere in, «,«uer gone than John adopted measures 
which he fondly hoped would frustrate all thew pkns, 
and bring them bound hand and foot witliin tfie verge 
of his revciigc. He began by courting the CJiufch; 
and he lorina'ly renounced the important prefogativc 
that had beci, hitherto ao /.ealoualy contended for by 
finiwlf, and Ins great ancostora, touching the ©lection 
of bishops aini abbots, fliis amounled to a surrender 
unto the Church ol nearly all that Thomas -iBwket 
had striven to obtain; it was a broad ri-cognition of 
the snjx'norily of the spiritual to the temporal poiver 
of the twa to the kingly crown. It was ehiefly to 


avoid such a concession that'John's able father Henrv 
II. had suffered so much in fame and in peace of 
mind. It is very probable tlmb John ineani it all 
merely'*ns a temporary sacrilice, amf t^iat lie who 
was faithful to none, wo.ild not have kejit his 
agreement with the Church. But having thus, as he 
tliought, bound the clergy to his service, he turned his 
attention to the body of the fieople, whose progress had 
been slow, hut yiretty steady, and whose imjiortance in 
the state or as a component part of the nation was now 
really great. After putting on the mask of popularity, 
he ordered his sheriffs to assemble all the tree men of 
their several counties, and lender to llnuu a new oath 
of allegiance. The sheriffs and othcis were also in- 
sfructed to cajole the people into the belief that the 
king had a more delicate regard for their lihcrti^ and 
franchises, their.prosperity and well-being, than the 
great feudal lords and the aristocracy at' largr.', who 
could not_hutb& jealous of the growing wciilth and 
consideration of the trading and industrious classes. 
If John had hor»e a better charatfer these arguments 
plight have carried sonii? weight with them, and the 
jealousy of claws might have retarded the march of 
constitutional liberty. The king's next great step was 
to dispatch an agent to Rome to appeal to the pope 
against what he teamed the trcasongjile violence of his 
vassals. The barons,‘too, sent an envoy to the Eternal 
City, to e.vplain the justice and moderation of their 
views; b;it it was soon made more than ever evident 
that Popqlniioeent was now determined to support tlie 
dutiful and submissive king through right and wrong. 
He ©.xpressed indignation at the turbulence of the 
English aristocracy, and 

•‘Tlipii priests, whti linlls ami briefs, and slutvcii crowns, 

Alnl gri]iiii!; iisls, and unrslciiliiip frowus, 

Lesatea and di‘legat<'S with jxiwers i/cr hell,’’ 

were sent from Rome to aitl And abet the tyrant. lu- 
ifocont liiinsHf wrote a startling letter to the primate 
t;ar(tinal Langton, calling uixm him to exert himself 
for the ililerests of the ClmrHi whoso servant he was, 
and to bear ]»roper loyalty and obedience to his natural 
sovereign and lord. He also sent letters to several of 
the English barons: and among them to Sir East act- 
de Vcscy, to whom and to whose beautiful wife the king 
had recently ofTcred the grossest of insults. Jii tlxise 
epistles the pope called upon the English nobles to fore¬ 
go their discord with the king, and tobe faitliful unto his 
illuatnpUB and dear son in Christ, John, King of the Eng¬ 
lish, twC.* Thd circulars were dated in the month of 
November, 1214. They appear to have produced little 
or no effect. The lay barons continued finn to their 
nurpose ; and that extraordinary priest Langton could 
he di.af to the voice of his spiritual chief where he 
tljought that the interests of liis country were vitally 
concer»^d. John conceived that ho might count on 
the thunders of the Vatican on his side if the baronage 
^ould proceed to any extremity; but in order to make 
himself still more secure, he took the Cross on tlie 
2nd of February, solemnly su'earing that he would 
lead an army to the Holy Land, as hisobrothcr Ricliard 
had done with so much glowy. By taking the Cross 
m^y privileges and immunities were secured; the 
debtor was exempted from the jiursuit of bis ercdilor; 
tlie persons, .goods, and estates of the Crusaders were 
Placed under the immediate protection of the church till 
their return from Falesiine; and altiioiigh this holy pro¬ 
tection h^ often been found unaveuliug, and although 
tlie cpurch itself had more than onfce joined in jdunder- 
ing the estates of a prince absent in the Holy Land, John, 
who had no intention of goiVig thither, seems to have 
considered this protection as tlie best of ail defences 
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against his own subjectto He did not, however, neg« 
left to make preparations for war in England, but the 
lesult of hi^ exertions was inferior to ‘that which 
<]uk>tly fg^liowed the efforts of the barons. Yn his en¬ 
deavours to corrupt ami win over \he champions of 
liberty by promising them honours and estates, he was 
Bingularfy unsucccssfid. . 

On the appointed aay in Easter week, the barons 
mot at Stamford openly and with grett military pomp, 
being attended by twt» thousand knights, and a pro¬ 
portionate number of retainers, men-at-arms, bowmen, 
and the like. The king was at Oxford. On the 27th 
of A]iri] the bai'uiisinandicd to llrackley, within a few 
miles of Oxford, and there they were met by a depu¬ 
tation from tb{‘ sovereign, composed of Cardinal 
La^igton, the Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of 
Wareimc. Tliese deputies desired to know their 
demands. The c!onfederate8 delivered a schedule eon- 
laiiiitig the cliief articles of their pelftion. “ These are 
our claims,’' they said, “ and if they are not presently 
gi aokni our arms «hall do ns justicx!, foa we will cap- 
triiv the king’s casiles, lanfis, and posscissions.” It is 
tliringht that Langlon himself was the author of the 
HC'lu-dule. When the deputies returned, and Langton 
cNpiiumleil the contents of the jiarchment he held in 
Lis hand, jd^m exclaimed in a fury* “ And why do they 
not demand iiiy cron ii also 'f lly God’s teeth, I will 
not grant them liberties wbkh will make me a slave?.” 
When he cooled, he made some evasive oSers. which 
tlu' barons understood and rejected. They imniedi- 
alely a|>pointed Robert Fitzwalter to be their general. 
Paiidulpli, who was with the king, now contended that 
'ill.- (lardiiud piimale ought to cxceminunicate the con- 
fedeiates; but J.augton t;aiil he knew tin* pojte's real 
iulentions bad not been signified, and that unless the 
king dismissed the foreign mercenaries whom he bad 
111 ought inlo the kingdom for its ruin, he would pre¬ 
sently excomtaunieale them. It ap]>cars, however, 
th.it a bull in favour of his vassal John wbieli the pope, 
had been \>leased to grant, was issued at this time, but 
with 80 little efl'eet, that the people either treated it 
•with eonteinpl, or insisted that Innocent cmild not 
have granted it if lie had been duly informed of the 
i .ireumslauees of the casi-, and of the tyjanriiea], profli¬ 
gate. and hiilhless character of the king. And without 
raring for the bull, or for the partiality of tin; court of 
Rome to .lohn, the barons proclaimed themselves 
“ Tlie armji of God and of Holy Cliurch. ” They then 
maiched against the king’s castle of Northampton; 
but they had iio battering-engitics, the Avails were lofty 
and strong, the foreign garrison stood out boldijr for 
their paymasti-r, and the first warlike attempt ot the 
confederates proved an absolute failure. After fif¬ 
teen days they gave up the siege, and inarched to 
flcdford with anxious minds. On whichever side 
the free burghers of England threw thei^*wcight 
that party must prevail, and as yet no declaration 
had been made in favour of the confederates. But 
now anxiety v.'inishcd; the people of Bedford threw 
open their gales; and poon after, messengers arrived 
from tlie capital with secret advice that the prin¬ 
cipal citizvns of Lun^m were devoted to their 
cause, and would receive them witli joy; only they 
were told that if they wished to possess the capital, 
they must appear before the gates of it without loss of 
lime. Losing not so much as an hour, the barons and* 
their host marched from Bedford to Ware, and, not 
stopping to rest for the night, they purkudd their 
course to London, which they reached on the follow¬ 
ing morning. It was the 24tb of May, and a Sunday; 
the gates were open, the fieoplc hearing mass in tlicir 
churches,—when the Army of God entered the city in 
excellent order and profound silence. The gate they 
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entered by was Aldgate. According to Stow, they 
took such as they knew favoured Uic king, and spoiled 
their goods, and afterwards broke into the houses of 
the Jews and searched their coffers; and applied all 
diligence to repair the gates and walls of tfic city with 
the stones and demolished houses of the Jews. It is 
Worthy of remark that Slow- and Speed, in common 
with most of the writers who lived in the nays of 
Queen Elizabeth's despotism or in those of James I.’s 
high pretensions to divine righh speak very disre- 
ajJectfully of the chanyiions of liberty, very coldly of 
the Great Charter, and very feelingly of the mcotiveni- 
cnces and distresses of the king. Matthew of Paris 
and other monkish writers who were contemporary 
with the tacts write much more like freemen. 

On the day after their arrival in London the barons 
despatched summonses to all such earls, barons, and 
knights as had hitherto remained neutral, to join them 
against the jieijured John unless they wished to be 
considered and treated as enemies of their country: 
and other proclamations went forth to assert that the 
confederates were in arms for no other purptme than 
to secure the liberties of the people, and establish the 
guict of the kingdom. The summonses were obeyed. 
in all parts of the kingdom the lords and knights 
()aitted their castles to join the national standard at 
London. “ It is needless,” say the old chroniclers, 
“ to enumerate the barons who composed tlie Army of 
God and uf Holy Church: they were the whole 
nobility of England.” “ This,” says Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh, “ is a {ilirasc nearly equivalent to what in 
modern language would be called the nobility and 
gentry. 'Iheir followers cumprtihcndcd all the yeo¬ 
manry and freo peasantry, while the accession of the 
capital was a pledge of the adherence of the citrzons 
and burgesses.”* The business in hand was for the 
common good of the nation, and therefore all classes 
except that of the actual serfs took part in it. ’fhe 
lower of Ixmdoii remained in the bands of the king’s* 
jieoplc, but they were too few in number to give any 
cause of alarm to the citizens. The apprentices with 
their clubs undertook to watch the Tower gates and to 
prevent any sorties therefrom. 

The heart of Jolm iqyain turned to water: be saw 
himself almost entirely deserted, only seven knights 
remaining near his pei-sori. Recovering, liowevg-. 
from Ills first slU]»efaction, he resorted to his old arts; 
he assumed a jilacid and cheerful countenance; said 
what his lieges had done was well done; and from 
Odiham, in Ilampshire, where he was staying when 
ho first learned the full strength of the league, he 
despatched the Karl of Pembroke to Loudon, to assure 
the barons that, for the good of peace, and the exalta¬ 
tion of his reign, he was ready Ireely to grant all the 
rights and liberties they demanded; and ffniy wished 
them to nauio a day ailkl place of meeting.” The 
barons replied, “ Let the day be the 15th day of June, 
for that day*i»the Monday of the blessed Trinity; the 
place Ilunnymede.” TJic Earl of Pembroke returned 
to the kiim-, who agreed both to the time and to the 
place. Bln at the same instant he addressed from 
Odiham a letter to the pope, complaining of the con¬ 
tumacy of hi.s barons (barouum conlumacium), which 
he said-ttras hindering nim from taking his departure 
for the Holy Land, and at the same time causing great 
woes and troubles iti England. In this letter John 
again declared that he held his kingdom but as a part 
of the patrimony of lit. Peteri and as a dependency of 
the Holy See. But the popei as too distant, and his 
bulls were already too muchj^-sregarded in England 
to prevent the meeting at Rnnifymede. Until the day 

* HUl, Eng. , 



^me, John, who had removed from Odlham, Ttept him¬ 
self shut wp in Wiiidfcor Castle; and be is.Baid to have 
1/een so suspidous of miachiof, that lie durst not poop 
out of it.^ Yet it-appears that ho was secretly and 
fiiJentJy collecting forces within those strong trails, .and 
that he alone time entertained some hope of being 
able to face the baronage of England with a force 
rund to their own. And seeing that this could not he, 
he adopted sojne cunning manasuvres in the expecta¬ 
tion of inducing the barons to change the nkcii of 
inccling from the free open aicadoWs waterea by the 
Thames, to the interior of the grim old Norman castle, 
where he could have played them false without any 
iumiediate danger to hinistdf. But the barons knew 
him too well to trust themselves thus within his 
clutches, and to these overtures tln^y merely repeated, 
“ Let the )tliice be Utifinyincde.’’ john was therefore 
compelled to tj ust his person to the good faith of the 
barons; and being too faithless himself to repose ccui- 
fulence in tlte faith of any man or men, he wto visibly 
affected by tlie terror that they would play him some 
foul trick’at the idace of meeting, and so take ven- 
gcanee for the private and personal as well as public 
MTongs he had done them. The baronage assembled 
ai Starnes on one side of the Thames, the king remained 
in Windsor Castle, 

On the moruing of the appointed day, John moving 
from Windsor and the barons from the town of Staines, 
1 he parlies met on tlic fair green meadow close by the 
Thames wliich thed^arons had named. It was in all 
probability a spot whore great meetings and confer¬ 
ences had taken place in the olden times, for Ilunny- 
incdc is said to signify the Mead or Meadow of Coun¬ 
cil. With the king came eight hisho;>8, Paudulpfi the 
legate, Almoric the muster of the English I'cuiplars, 
the Earl of Ptmthrokc, and thirtocn other nobles; but 
the iriajoiity of this party, though they attended him 
as fritmds and advisitrs, were known to be in tludr 
hesirts friends to the cause of the barons—which w.-ia* 
thecanseof England and of all freemen in it. On 
the otJuT side stood Earl Fitzwalter and the whole 
nobility of England. Both parties cncatnpcd at some 
distance from caeit other; and conferences were 
opeui'd which wore not concluded until the morning 
of Friday the 19ih of June. Tlien they met at aeon- 
Wa) spot. The j)icture hail both hcanty and sublimity. 
Under a c.lejir sky and favourable suniiner sun were 
the meads and the flowing river—the last jjo unfitting 
emhicni of the present mood of the men who were 
met to lay the great foundation stone of our Temple 
of Freedom, 

TIioukIi dwij, yet clear, thoii«'li Rwrflc, yet not dull. 

Strong wltliout rage, without u'ertloiviug full. 

The barons and kniglKs wore tlicir chain armour, 
with their visors dow'ii, and‘with their pages carrying 
Iheiti shields; th^ bishoias and abbots w'oro their pon¬ 
tifical dresses, and were attended by th^ir'acolytes and 
crossbearers; the king wore liis royal robes and his 
golden crowu: tlie costume of the piece wus varied, 
splendid, and exceedingly picturesque. In this rcsiwct 
there is scarcely a better jicriod in our history than the 
reign of King .Tohn.* Tha locality was in many 
respects different from what it now is: the i^rks and 
r illas. for the moat part the abodtw of untitled traders, 
had then no existcueo, and the htmntry was no douht 

* FtV the castiimc of the period, • we may refer the young 
artist io Mr, PiaueW's * Uistary of British Ciiatome,* a cheap, 
bimqHKtdiou^) »«vl very wseiol inamial; to the Account of dreseeii, 
»vc. ill die history of maimers and custom* iii the Pictorial 
Jlismry w' IJnsls^di vol. i., and to lUearflcle ‘ Cuslume ’ in tjie 
iiilri»lin‘.(iiry, wtiiw to Kiiij; John in Mr. Kiiiabl’s editiouof 
iilabijiii'e, wlucli tuv also wiitteu by Mr. Plenchi. 
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in a great measure wild andfufiehclosrd; hut hesides 
Winiwir and Staines there Were sevcnvl townships in 
the vic^ge, and no douht ii go5d many farms and 
homesttkds already stood on the rich alluv/ial soil. The 
heights of Windsor and Cooiier’sHiH btviko the mono¬ 
tony of Uie champaign, and in the distance the eye 
could rest uyiotj tno chalk hills of Buckingliaroshire, 
while nearer at hand were other stupendous forests 
besides the royal one of Windsor. As London had 
poured forth its Udops of syoipalhjzing citizima, and 
as the commonalty, almost to a man, not only sym¬ 
pathised in the great cause, but were also ready to fight 
for it, there could have been no lack of spcctatoi-s. 
Vic may conceive that the river was well sprinkled 
with barges and boats, and that every overhajiging 
hill or jutting promontory or coign of vantage was 
covered with behdldeis — with men, women luul 
children—with rpotliers holding their infiints if; their 
arms, and aiilieipating a happier existence to llinr 
progeny and to their children's cliildien from the 
effects of this daips great york. 'J^ic scene would not 
have been called forth if the great body of the nation 
had been incapable of those aH))iralions. 

With scarcely an ath-injil to inodily any of its clause", 
and with a facility which might justly have raised sus¬ 
picion, the king signed the scroll jirirsented to him liy 
the barons. This was Magna ('harla-• “ Tnn (iuKA r 
Chauteu*' —a most noble comirciieenient and I'liunila- 
tion for tSic constitutional liberties of England. John 
j crossed Ifiwsclf before lie signed it, in token of his 
devotion and sincerity, .iiid while, he was signing it he 
wore a complais.iut and cheerful aspeid. But as lii;i 
pvoround duplicity and immorality were so univcTsally 
known, the barons exacted some tccuiilics. Thej 
required that be should disband and send out of the 
kingdom all his foreign oflicers, with their families 
and followers; that for the,two ensuing month!! llio 
barons should keep ])OSscfision of llte idly, and Atch- 
bishop Langton ol the Tower, of J.ondon; and tlial 
lliey should be allowed to eboose twenty-five nu’mbcrs 
from their own body to be guardians or conservators 
of the liberties of tlie kingdom, with power, in case of 
any breach of the Charter (such breach not being 
redressed immediately), to make war on the king; to 
distrain and distress him by seizing bis castles, hands, 
possesisiona, and in any other manner they could, till 
the grievance shotild he redressed; always, bow'cver, 
saving harmless the person of the said Lofil the King, 
the person of the queen, and the persons of their royal 
chiidien. This last article, which invested a council 
of tvtenly-fivc barons with the real sovereignty of the 
realm, has been viewed by some as an unwarrantable 
invaaon of the kingly prerogative ; but a strong bar¬ 
rier was indispensable against the tyrannical and 
friithless character of the mouarch, and without extreme 
8ecuri*i,"s the Ciiarler drawn from his reluctant hand 
would have been utterly valueless. It is true that no 
limits were set to the authority of the barons, either 
in extent or in duration ; hut. under the circumstances, 
it was necessary that their pivver should be dictatorial, 
and the only bound as to time which •could have been 
introduced, was the death «f John—a rlausc whicli 
could not be decently inserted in such a deed. But it 
is idle to talk of constitutional equity, and the nice 
division of constitutional powers: the constitution was 
'not yet made, hut was only a-roaking; Magna Charta 
was but Ibc foundation stone of it; and this was ,a 
Revolution, though for the prctcnt a bloodless one. 

When the Great € barter had been signed, and then 
deposited in a sort of ark aa^a thing that was hply, and 
when measures had lieeii taken for dispamliing copies 
totheeoimiies and dioceses of the kingdom, the barons 
and their friends returned joyously towards London, 
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Rome going by land and soine by walcr, bul all rejoicing. 
1 1 was a day of «iiik‘t tritunph and of ImppincsB. 

b'av differijj^t wort, the feelings of the King. As soon 
as the greijiUasst'mbly bad dispersed, and JiKin found 
liimscif in mridsor Castle, safe from the observing eyes 
of Ills subjects, lie called a few foreign adventurers 
around him, and gave ^eut to mge and ^urstis against 
the Charter. According to the chroniclers of the time 
Ilia behaviour was that of a frantie madman; fur, 
besides swearing and roaring lilV those flint walls re> 
('choed the sounds, he gnashed his tooth, rolled his 
eyes, and gnawed sticks and rnshes which ho picked 
up J'rom tlic floor of the ajiarlmcnt. If the painter 
wishes , for a contrast, let him paint King John in 
Wiijdsor Castle, and Robert I'itzwallcr returning •to 
Lomlbn, after the signature of Magna Charta. 

Tho foreign mercenaries, and ail the creatures, who 
wuultk be ruined and expelled by the Charter, roused 
and cumfotted John hy appealing to liis passion of 
revenge, by represouling to him tliat he might yet 
iireak through the meshes of his arbitrary power, take 
a suimuary vengeance on Htzwalter, Langton, and all 
the Kiiglish barony and clergy, and find in their con- 
liscaied fiefs the means of making himself for ever 
iicJi, gieat, and absolute. This was to be brought 
niiout by m*oaiis,of foreign assistance. But though 
.loliii liail till; priile of Lueifer, lufhad none of the noble 
national pride which would have shrunk from a de- 
peiwleney on such means; ho forthwith dispii^ehed two 
«'!' Ids creatures to Die (kmtinent to solicit forjissistance, 
in order that he iniglvt be enabled to undo all that he 
had been ohlig«-d to do, all of that lo which he liad so 
i<“cently put his signature royal and pledged his 
■••fdeiiineal oath. One of these adventurers went lo 
hlaiideis, I'oictou, Aipiitaine. aiidOascony to hire other 
niereen.iries, and to bring tliein over lo England lo 
i'glii against the barons and commonalty; ihe other 
went across the Alps amt to R.ime to implore the aid 
of Pope Innocent. .Tohn next diapatelied inessengeftj 
to such governors of his eaalles .as were foreigners, or 
men sold and devoted to him, commanding them to lay 
in provisions in a posture of defence, cautioning tliem 
“ (o do all this without noise and with prudemv, lest 
the barons sboiihl be; alarmed.*' But he caused the 
alarm hiinscll', hy instantly evading some of the clauses 
of the. Charier. 

On their departure from Itnnnymcde the barons, in 
the joy of Uieir licarts, apiwinteU a great tournament 
to be Itelil at Slamlbnl on the 2nd of July. As this 
ciunc to the knowledge of the king, h« formed a plot 
for sni prising Eondoii during their absence at iitani- 
fonl, it evidently being within the capital city that the 
main strength of tho party l.iy; but being warned in 
time of John's intention, tho nobles put oft' the celebra¬ 
tion uf llie tournament to a more distant day, and 
aaim d a place for it nearer to London, most mobabty 
in the fields close to the city walls, named Mdbrfields, 
w'liicb was already the exercising ground of the martial 
citizens of I,ondon, and tho spot where the apprentices 
jfuvsned their sports and pastimes, nearly all of which, 
at this time, parfi^ok of I martial character. 

, Tlic king npw witl^drew to Winchester, when, 
alarmed at the whole course of his conduct, a deputa¬ 
tion of barons and clergy wailed on lilm oh thf 27th of 
June, lie laughed at their suspicions, swore with his 
usual vohibiUly that they were unfounded? and that ho* 
w'as ready to do all Uungs to which, as a kjng and 
knight and Christian, he stood pledged., He issued a 
few writs required of him, and llten withdrew htill fur- 
Uier,, and to a m ucli less accessible jtlace—to the Isle 
of Wight, where ht? reindincd almut three weskn foot 
memOts', as stiiti'd by .Matthew Paris). He is repre- 
seniedat the .Isle of Wight in a manner closely rcscin- 


bling that of the infamous Tiberius in the .r,od(y btit 
lovely island of Capraca, in tlie Neapolitan Gulf, He 
shunned all intercourse witli nobles, knights, and 
ehurchmen, and wouhl aisociato with none but the 
fishemteu of the place ami the mariners ofvthe neigh¬ 
bouring ports. To these rude men he looked for im¬ 
portant assistance, and he endeavoured to captivate 
their good-will by conversing and drinking with (hem, 
and by adopting their dress and mauners. After losing 
sight of him at the Isle of Wight, we find him le- 
apnearing on the banks of the Isis. It is proved by 
public instruments whidli are stjll extant that he was at 
Oxford on the 2 let of July. While there lie appointed 
a conference, which he did not attend. Instead of 
keeping Uiat appointment, he posted away to Hover, 
where he stayed during the whole of the month of 
September, eagerly awaiting the arrival of his mer¬ 
cenary recruits from the (Jiiiitinent. When the barons 
learned (bat troops of Brabanters am] others were 
stealing into the land, in small parties at a lime, they 
dispatched William d'Albiney, at the bend of a obostui 
band, to take possession of the royal castle of Roclicster. 
D’Albiney had scarcely entered that castle, which he 
found almost destitute of stores and engines of ilcfeaee, 
when John found himself sufficiently strong to venture 
from Dover. The un-English despot, followed by 
Brabanters, Poictevins, Gascons, Flcmittgs, and others 
—tlin outcasts and freebooters of Europe — marcbed 
through the fair land of Kent, insulting the inhabitanta 
and burning their houses, and dgming down to the 
Medway, laid siege to Rochester Castle at the begin¬ 
ning of October. The barons, knowing D’AHiini-y's 
insufficient means of dei'ence, married from London to 
ids relief; but, although they were cheerily followed hy 
a good many of the citizens, tliey were obliged to re¬ 
treat before the superior force of the king, who was 
every day joined by more ami more adventurers from 
the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for Eng- 
.latid, one Hugh do Roves and a vast horde of these 
maramlers i)erishc>cl in a tempest between Calais and 
Dover. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, the 
barons’ garrison m Rochester Castle was reduced to a 
surrender. John, with his wonted fero«:ity, ordered 
the brave D’Albiney to be hanged, with every oftiret 
ami soldier in the place; but Savarie de Manluon, the 
leader of one of the foreign bands, opposed the bar¬ 
barous mandate, fearing that the linglish might r»* 
taliate on his own follmvers or upon himself, in case of 
their falling into their hands. D'Albiuey and the 
knights with him wore saved; but it appears that 
“ the meaner sort ” were all butchered in cold blood. 

Close upon this serious blow, the loss of Rochester 
Castle, came other calamities upon the champions of 
liberty. In spite of a counter appeal made by the 
English nation, the tyrant’Saapplication ti^ the pope 
was so' successful, tliat Ipmoccnt excommunicated too 
barons, and declared them to be worse than Saracens, 
for troubling and molesting a vassal of tho Holy a 
religious king who bad taken tbe Cross, and wlip had 
no longer any ambition save that of rescuing the tomb 
of Cfcist. Heartened by this loud thunder of tho 
Vatican, John marched from Rochester to St. Alban’s. 
He passed near to London, and would gladly have 
given the contumaciousVity to the ftames; but he and 
his foreign hordes durst not approach it, so formid¬ 
able ^vas the attitude into which the citizens had put 
themselves. Upon weaker towns, and upon the vil¬ 
lages and open country, he indulged his ferocity with¬ 
out check or restraint. lliS own was an evil name, 
and evil were the names or tiirknatnesof his outlandish 
foreignen-s. Among thews were “ Falco without Bow¬ 
els,” “ Mauleon the Bloody,” Waller BucIi the Mur- 
therer,” ‘"Sottiin the Merciless,” and “Godcscfeal the 
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IWB-heSffted.” But nearly one and all, they were an eatablishing the Great Charter of libertiM. As this 
iron-hearted, rapacious crew, that sold ^eir swoi^s to* was the first eflFort towards a IcRal^ goveri^ent, so is 
the highest bidder, and that fought for nothing hut' it beyond coinparison the most imiwrtent etent m our 
TilundS. • history, except that Revolution wtlhouV' which its 

* In a moibent of unwarrantable despondency ihe benefits would wpidly have been annihilated.* pie 
English baronage applied to France far aid and for constfirntfen of England hass indeed no single date 
troops wherewith to face these foreign mcrcenanes., from wMch induration is to be yeckoned. I be inati- 
Jt was unwisely done; for when Pnnee Louis, the tutlonsofpositivgnw, the far more important changes 
eldest son and heir to King Philip, came over to Eng- which Ume has wrought m the order of wciety during 
land with an army, he did very little for the go«d six hundred years subseouent to the Great Charter, 
cause, and introduced pretensions aftd claims, and have undoubtedly lessoned its direct apnlicaiion to oiu 
roused jealousies and other angry passions, which present mriiumstancf^ But it is still the kiw-stone of 
might have proved for a time very fatal to the inde- , English liberty. All that has saicc been obtained is 
pendenco of the nation. As a general rule fe. is better little more than a eonfinnation or commentary; and 
for a nation to submit to a tyrant than » cdl in any if every subsequent law were to be swept away, 
fdi^n assistance. By a fortunate combination of ctr- woujd still remain the bold features tliat distingmsli a 
cumstances. England escaped the perils to which ifoe free fybm a despotic monarchy. 11 has been lately the 
exposed herself by taking this false step. fashi'mi to depreciate the value of Magna Charta, as il 

Wc need not, in these papers, follow up the ruinous it had sprang from the private ambiUon oi a few selfish 
but short progress of King Jtdin, The last act of this barons, and rodresped only some feudal abuses. It is 
drama is pre sent to all minds. The very elements indeed of Utde importance hy what ffiolivi^s those who 
fought against him. for the wrath of God smote him ih obtained it were guided. The real characters of men 
his wide like another Pharaoh. While crossing the most distinguished in the traiisacllons of that time an* 
Wa-sh the stia rolled dver his host, and swept away not easily determined at present. Yet if wc bring 
iiorses, carriages, treasures, and men. Three or four these ungratetul suspicious to the lest, 'ihey prove 
tiaysaftcr this most unexju'cted calamity, which together destitute of all rcasifnablc foundation.* An equal dis- 
wilh some gliitfonous indulgences brought on a fever tributiou of civil righis to all classes of trccincu forms 
with a burning stomach and throbbing brain, “the the peculiar beauty of the Charter. In this just soliti- 
tyraut fever*' destroyed the tyrant; and John hy iiis mde for tlife people, and in the moderation winch in¬ 
death gave a better ^iirmation and security than he fringed upon no essential ju erogativc of l lie monarcliy, 
ever cmild have given while, living to our Magna we may perceive a liberality and patriotism very unlike 
Charta. the selfishness wiiich is sometimes rashly imputed to 

To judge of the sptrit which animated the |)atriats. |those ancient barons. And as far as we arc guided l>y 
who procured tins benefit, we must bear in mind the "istorieal icstimuuy, twu great men, the pillars of our 
stale of society at the beginning of Uio thirteenth cen- church and state, may be considered asciUitled beyond 
tmry, and compare its clauses ami provisions witli the tlie rest to the glory of this momuncnl; .Stejdu u 
charters obtained by the armed aristocracies of other Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and AVilliuui, 
countries of their sovereigns. The nearest in point of Egrl of Pembroke. To tlicir teinp*>raie zeal for a legal 
time is the Bulla Aurea, or Golden Bull or Charter, of ?tovcrnnieril, England w-as indebted during that criti- 
tbe brave Magyars or Hungarians; but good as that eal period for the two greatest blessings that patriotic 
charter is, it will be found Tar interior to ours. Six statesmen could confer; the cstablislmiont of <-i\il 
hundred and thirty years, and numerous and necessary liberty upon an immoveable basis and the preseryat iou 
changes, have not abated the revereiico of true and of national inrlej»endeuce under the ancicril lino ol 
enlightened Englishmen to Magna Charta. We con- sovereigns, which rasher men were about to exchange 
elude with "an eloquent passage from Mr. Hallam’s for the dominion of France.'* 

History trf the Middle Ages. “ One is aui'prised at the 

forhaaraiice displayed oy the barons, till they took * The Kevolmion of Kiss, 

arms at length in that confederacy which cnoed in 
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Sigiw of the llwme* at seven SMom.! 


THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 

Spenser’s account of the origin of “ the nobi^Thames ” 
was only a poetic version of the opiniot^ generaliy 
adopted In his day by sober geographers and antiqua* 
rians 

<‘Htm before there went, as best liecsame, , 

His ancient {uuciits, namely tbe ancient Tmune; 

Hut much more aged was bU wife than he. 

The Ouse, whom men do Isis rightly tAme.” 

That the upper part of *1116 river was properly called 
the Isis, and that the name Thames arose from its junc¬ 
tion with the Tliame at Dorchester, a few miles below 
Oxford, seomed to he admitted withottt question, not 
only in Spenser’s time, but long afterwards, and is still 
immmonly asserted. It is however a mistshc. Isis is 
only a scholarly name given to it, probably from tbe 
tonnination of its Latin form, Thmim. In none of the 
ancient documents in which it is mentioned does the 
name Isis occur. The credit of having been the first 
to notice this is usually given to Camden, but that ex¬ 
cellent old antiquary appears not to havt; suspected 
the truth of the common notion. The Latin poem 
called tlte * Marriage of Thame and Isis,’ in whiwj the 
union of the streams is celebrated with all the fulness 
a marriage producing such issue deserved, is even 
attributeu to hint by bjs biographer. It was Bishop 
Cjiibson, in his ‘Additions to Camden,’ who pmntod opt 
the error, and cited the various authorities in prSof 
that it was an error, and the ,mistake of ,aitt|hu,trag it 
to Camden no doitbt arose from the oiaa^r in whicfa 
tbe addittons sro mixed up with the c^inal text. 
The foliowiog are hia words (Gibeotira Camden’s 
* Britannia,’LUM* ed.^772) s-x 

Upoh this first'meniitm Mthg river Tli^eB, it wffl 
not be improper to Observe, that, riib mwreni 

opinion u that it had that name 
of the Thame and iAt, it 
river rihreys called Tbanies,4%T«inp^^ 
near the Thame. ' For instanriii,, ib''''i^>nri^ib''ldnriler' 
granted to Abbot Al^hclm, tbri« mentibu 

made of certain lands npou the east 
‘enjus vocabuTum Trnnis, juxtk vaddm q^ s^pctlatur 
Burnmerford ’ (the nannf Oi #bich is Thames, near the 
ford called Bi^rfotrd), and this ford is in V^ishire. 
The same riving appears from teverri other charters 
granted to the abbot of Malrasbury, as well as tliat of 
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Eveaham; and foom. old deeds relaUnj^ to Ciicklade. 
And, pernapa, it may with safety be amrmed, that in 
any charter of authentic history it docs not ever occur 
under the name of Isis,’which, indeed, is not co much 
u heard of, but among scholars; the common people 
all along from the head of it to Oxford calling it by 
no other name hut that of Thamel So also the Saxon 
Temese (from whence our Terns immediately comes) 
is a plain evidence that that people never dreamt of 
any such conjunction. But further, all our historians 
who mention tbe incursions of .^tholwold into Wilt- 
shin;, A.D. OOfi; or of Canute, a-d. 1016; tell us that 
they passed over the Thames at Cricklade.” 

This may sufiicc as to the name of the river: but we 
are not yet in a condition to speak of its source, for that 
has been also a moot point, and ishmdly now a dttddbd 
one. Most rivers are at their head separated into a 
number of small streamleta, of which acme one has 
generally the pre-eminence conceded to % from its 
su|>erior rize, or its being, the remotest from the mouth 
of tbe river. As this m principal stream, its spring 
is called the source. Two streams contend for the 
honoi,;r of the parentage of the Thames. Both rise 
from He southern slopes of the Cotawold Hills, hut 
some 'sixteen miles apart The source of one is known 
as Thames-head, of the other as Seven Springs. 

The ohe which flows from Tharaes-bcad would seem 
at first sight to have the ftdrCst claim. source has 
ever been called Thamesah^ by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood;, and the stream itself has always been 
called the* libaihes, long before it meets the* other 
branch, wMch, on Ihe other hand, has always been 
known by ahetheur name. Bui. then it must yield to 
itp rival both aa.regards the distance of its source from 
the zmiin trunk aim ifo. size—and whatever may luve 
been the redeiyed opfriimi, the Churn is now con¬ 
sidered by feqgkariiotdasthe true head of the Thames. 
We will M>wtnaefiya|,Woh, and trace them from their 
td) flWy meet add form one river. 

Thames-h^ is about tluee miles, south-west of 
Oireucesrigi^^ IvHIdn sight of tbe Tetbury-road sta- 
iioa td*. t|td'@r«at Western and Gloucester Railway. 
Wlmt sbinud le tbe spring lies in a bedlow close to a 
bridge over the Thames and Seyern Canal, known as 
‘I'temee^ad bridge. The field in which it rises is 
metned Trewsbury Mead, and the bill at whose foot it 
is placed has on its summit a circular carthwhrk, pro- 
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baWy lionian, called by Uie country people Trewsbury 
Castle. Lfdand noticca this apringt and calls it the 
“ very hea<l of Isis ;* and adds that it ” is in a great 
Bomer drought, and oflereth very little or no water, 
jet is the slream ^crvjd with many of springs resorting 
to one bottom.” This pecuU<u:ity of wany'springs as 
lie calls It resorting to one bottom, is yet noticeable, 
but It does not need a great summer to malm the heag 
dry, fur now little or no water issues from it at any 
tmif. In I'ookc’s ‘Viows on tho Tlmmcs,’ which are 
generally correct as well a4. picturesque, there i^an 
ingravtngof this‘Source of^tlio Thames’ which re- 
piescnts the water as bubbling np so as to make a 
moderate-sized fountain, and overshaded by a rirb 
group of tiees; aud this appears to have ttsrvcd as the 
tuiginal of most subsequent views of it. Nothing can 


which marks whci-e once stood a sort of grotto that 
eoveicd the spring. The spring itself has iong ceased 
to flow. At the farther end of the held is a powerful 
btoBin-engine that is almost ceaselessly at wotk pump 
ing up water from a well sixty feet deep into the canal 
all ('Ally mentioned. This has effcclually drained all 
the spnngs that hero ongmally contributed to form the 
'I'hauies. Wlicu the cngtiu has le>ft off working tor a 
lew days—vvbich is only when there is what ibe ma- 
iidger o( It falls ” a glut of water’^—tbe water flows out 
Irem the head spung; from another spring, two or 
Ihree hundred yards loner, the water issues after the 
I'ngine has been still for a few hours. Onliiurily, 
however, this slrc.un is now first ttaceable at Kemble, 
VI hole Apleuteons siipply fiom oiu* or tw'oother spiings 
(iiahles It to spicad out into a pretty brook. It then 
nasses Somcriord, vvherc, it will In* reineinlK’red, theie 
ih evidence in Abbot Aidhclm’s ebaiter, quoted by 
Uibsun, tiiat th(> stioam was anciently called the 
'i'Jiaincs. At Ashton Keynes it meets the Swill biook, 
vvhi(>k uses in the high giound about four miles fiom i 
Tetbnrv. Loiand, as we have seen, calls Thames-head 
the ren/ head ol Ids, but in other parts of his Itinerary 
lit mentions other heads. “Thus," he says (vol. ii. p. 
23), “ tlie head of Isis in Coteswaldo riseth about a 
mile on this ude Tclbyrie," By this he must mean the 
Swill hrodlis wrlimh, howevei, as we have said, lisestoiir 
imlert on tliia Bide Tetbnry. By its union with the 
Swill our stream has becunut considerably enlarged, 
and flows on without furthet uugineutatton till it unites 
w if lithe Churn at Crickiade. In its course hitherto 
Ihete has Irecti little to notice. Nowhere could it be 
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ing. as wb could u isb the head of Thames to Ik?. Tlie 
springs, which lie in a stl'ludod dell, »8re oyerhMng 
with a luiiuriant canopy of foliage. Ttto ^atcr gushes, 
clear and pure as crystal, out of the roedafrom soveiw 
dffierent o)wningB (it is comnumly said/from st'vmai 
diforent springs; but it is pi obable tlmy are all con¬ 
nected with each other), aad, after wlurling round 
afewtimesti^arts off swifUy^own the narrow stony 
diannel it has Scooped out for itself. 

As it flows Irom the »oek, the water is deliciously 
cool and grateful tira rambler, who may avail himself 
of the service of a sturdy old dame who has attended 
the springs for nquarter <n a century, scrambling down 


old-fashioned country peasant, wilhout much ot dta- 
mcftir in henelf ■or*ncr stoiy, which it will be best to 
let her tell in hi^ own way, us it is not lung, aud she is 
quite at home in it. Like a Westminster veiger, her 
talc is always the same, and however interrupted, slic 
will go throtigli 'kith it. “ Here bo the springs fiom 
which comes the great river Thames, which is called 
Isis till it gets past Oxford, lleie tbeie be seven of 
them. One, two, &o. And they never lun less in tlie 
driest summer, nor ever »ie fiozen in wjnter; but lu 
winter there are uiROt^ many nioie spiiiigs that water 
comes out of, and tiion there is a giest deal uiotc 
w'atei.” There is not miicli more in her story about 
the stieaxi; she w ill toll you where it joins the one w e 
have alreS.iy iolloiied; but she is a stem sliiklei for 
the supremacy of her springs. She lives in a cotUge 
just above, and cv ideiilly coiisidcrs heisclf almost a 
\iai‘t ol tho pkee, and is iiidecil so niiwh a jmrtion of 
It, that It Would be most iinpisf to describe it aud not 
mention lici. By waiting on visitors and boiling water 
foi pie-iiic jsartiessbc obtains a decent livililiood, and 
she sccuib to bu giatelul to the ‘‘soince’’ ior it, wind¬ 
ing up all her lelatioas of‘it with “Ifow thankful 
ohgUt us to be for sueh .a plenty of good wafer." 

Unlike the other stream, tins is exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque at Its Blartiug-))la('e, aud continues so a gieiit 
jmrt of its course. Its name (Jeln, or Uhuiii, ai it us 
now commonly sjvoU, is s.iid to be the British (.’hwyrn, 
whii’li signifies iiqiid; but Jluddcr derives it fioin 
(’oriii, the top, and supposes it to have been so named 
because it was the top or head of the Thames. The 
former seems the mo<>t piuhable, hut cither will suit, 
and both appear to be picseived m the places oit its 
hanks, and which have owed their names to il, viz., 
Ciivaccstcr, thib Koman Corininm, and Noitli and 


called picturesque, and there has been no plac»‘ pos¬ 
sessing any clauii to our atlimtion. Wo will now turn 
to tlie otbci and, lu, we think, piincipai strea^. 

And here wo might linger awhile; a prettier stream 
of lU kitid^ could not readily be met with. Wc arc 
stopped at the ontsot, however, by the question, Which 
is its source ? Near its head u is separated into two 
branches: the one which is rather the Ibngcr, and 
which some alfimi to be the true head, rises at Ullcii 
Varm, about a mile west of Seven Springs, the source of 
the other. Both rise on the south-eastern slope of the 
C’oUwold Hills, near the toot of Lockhanipton Hill, 
about three nnlca south of CteBehhatd» they flnitc 
about a mile from their resiicctive sources. That 
which issues from Seveu Springs appears to us tjp be 
the main brauuh i and this is Uie view always taken Of 
it in the locality, where it is looked upon as one of 
the principal “nous,” btoI few go to any of the ncish- 
bonriiw villages, or to Cheltenham, without being 
carjtf« to see it. From its situation and the greater 
quantity of vrater that constantly flows from it. Seven 
Sprites SfOW fairly entitled to rtic name ot the “ very 
head” qf Tht-mes; and it is lovely, quiet, and evorflow- 


Soutb Cerncy. From Seven Springs the stream runs 
tlirough a narrow valley past two or three farm-houses, 
and by the little village of Cowley, when it bends to the 
east and crosses the Cirencester road near Coleftborne, 
w^cro It is joined by the Lyde, and works a mill. It 
then ^kes its way along s gleg-like valley under 
differing Wood; hero its course is extiemdy b^utifui, 
tlie hilt sides are steep and close togcthe.r, that on the 
leit being thickly covered with luxuriant foliage which 
forms a noble hanging wood.pvhile the stream itself 
runs swiftly over a stony bed, remioding us in its 
seclusion and in its character ef tlie beautiful northcin 
becks. Nor does it lose inueb of its beauty, though it 
loses much of its wildness, in its pn^ess through tltc 
rich grounds, of Rendcombe, tho property of Sir John 
Guise. All along tMs part of its course the uplands, 
that rise abruptly ftum it, are dotbed with an abun¬ 
dance of noble trees, and the Xtreaih is well stored with 
trout, which are carefully ptesoryed. 

The way tiius far will row fhe attention of a young 
geologist. The Churn rises Born the upper lias foruia- 
tion, and runs fur several miles alonga very narrow strip 
of it, almost entirely confined to theotmrse of the aver. 




At Nferth Ceraey it the inferior oolite* the 

preVftiikie femktion of the neighhourfaood. J^loxth Ow* 
ney cbar^ wpl BtireSt fee artiat by fee pictureaqueneie 
of itB.t^penrsme end the tone of its'tiate^wom add' 
breather-vronaVdotnn; eno fee arcbitecfttnil studmt hy 
its sfe and choncter. 1 1 is eru( 3 tfonn*«nd[ of fee thmsf' 
tioh ^riod from fee NorfeSti to tfae'Early Evfiwhs^ieB. 
The door way has an enriched circulsr arfe,and fee tower' 
has windows with slightly pointed archMenpported on 
slender Norman ttiilan. In tbe*body'of fee ehnroh 
are large winduwS of a aomewhat later date. Tiw< 
whole has a venerable appeaiane^ there isia caron 
in the chOrchyard toterably perfect, IVom iNerfe 
Cerney the Churn passes nnoer Pm'ot'a Down, ^ 
Kauat^n to Cirencester. Had we tuA already lin^eri^ 
80 long on our way, we rai^t stay here awhile^ i^ren.*' 
cester is a town full of iuterfetr in its story, snd 
not without interest in itself. Bht wp feiuit with ottf 
stream proceed onwards ; leaving Cirencoiter,. it nriui 
for some distance alongside the Cricklade road, and 
then hy Addington,"South Cgrney.a ptettyVillage with 
a fine old church, and so onwards to Crick lade* where it 
joins file other stream, and they flow on together as fee' 
Isis, or more correctly as the Thames. The total 
Ir'tigth of tlm stream from Thames-head to its junction 
lu’i'e is about'teii miles; the lengfe sf the Cfamn from 
Seven Springs is about twenty miles. 


Ancitait Iffremetical Enta&lii^imentii, — ArdoiloiS or Hijfli 
Isljiiiil, is Bituated alwut tix mile* from tlie coastSrtf Omer, 
CiiTincraara, niid coidains alamt eighty acrc«. From its height, 
iitiil the ov’4:'rhaDging character of its dills, it is only accessible 
tit the calmest weather, and eveii then, tlie landujg, -which con 
only he mode by springing on a shelvuig. portion of i|t« clifl' ilroni 
lilt IhoU, is not wholly free fioin danger: but the adventurer will 
be wi-U rewarded for such risk; for in addition to the singulat 
antiquities which the ishuid contains, it affords views of the Con* 
iirmara and Mayo scenery of jnsnrjitissable beauty, ’Jlie church 
here is among the rudest of the ancient edifices which fite fee- 
viiur of the CiiHstian religion raised on its introduction into IrS- 
land. Its internal measurement, in length and breadth, is but 
twelve feet by ten, and in height, ten feet. The doorway is two 
feet wi>ie, and four feet six inches high, and its iioriicontal lintel 
is insotibed with a cross, like that on the lintel of the doorway of 
•St. Feclitn’s great diurch at Fore, and those of other doorways 
of die eamo period. _ The oast wuidpw, which is the only one in 
the building, is aemicireulor-headed, and is but one foot high 
and six inches wide. , The olbvt still remains, at*d Is covered 
with offerings, such os nails, buttons, and diells, but chiefly 
fisbiiig-books, the most cliaractcristic tributes'of dm calling of 
the votaries. On the cast side of the chapel is siU ancient stone 
sepulchre like a Pagan kistvaen, composed of llarge mica slates, 
with 'a eOver Of limestone. The atones at tbeeiuisare rtidely 
soillpturad with onlaniental crosses and a human figure, and 
tlie eovering^elab was also carved, and probably was inscribed 
with the nuiitt! eff tlw saint for whom the tomb was designed, but 
its surface is-now much effaced; and as this sepulcliro appears 
to liave. bean mode at the same time as the . chapel, it se^s neSr 
bai^ that k is fee tomb of the urigioal fhimdcr of feiwnligious 
establishiq^, Tl^o. chapel, is surrounded by a wall, allowing 
apassage fu, four fefe tietwfer) them; and from' this, a covered 
pilssiige of tfedin ffilta. fhet l^g by three Ibet widh leads' to a 
cell; which wosprfefely'feeiaMKd’l Imbitation, Tfa'weel), which 
istieoily chFCUlat aAil'thKne^KKrfed, is iutemally seven feet by 
eix, tmd eight idgii.' < It 4 hbllt like those in Aran, without 
cemhnvahd with modi rudaart,-.Qn the eaatisidedltere k a 
larger •osHf extersalijr rpunfe, bwt intwnafiy. a.M(mre rff iu«ie foot, 
arid iB*fe fed nixstuilMS in. height, .iOndn few hdve been a 
rafeotoryf^ doorwsayaju feeee.csUs.am tWa .'feet feur {nfees, 
in. width, and hut three feet ux inches in height. Oh the other 
side of fee chapel are a number of. smaller celhr, which were 
only large racufe to cbvtaui each a aingle nmon.' They ate 
hut six feet long, throe feel Wide,' and fear feet nigh,' and most of 
theih arc now covered' wife rh|||bife. These form^'A htura, like 
tire l^riioHons Of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a covered 
galhwv, nr 'passage, fwenty*ffnw' feet kmg, feur feet-dide, and 
fear feet eix inebM high, and ill anUunoe dmwway it but two 
feet t^e inches square. The use of feu it Ii difficult, to cou- 
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jeetore;. Could it have been a etoroiioiMe /or p^oyMonsf Ihs 
msMteetery is suiToundod. by oil uiicemented stone .wall, neaily 
denidar, enoloting an area of hue hundred and eight feet In 
l^aruefar.. The entrance into this enclosure is at the saath-east 
: leads a stone passage twefey-one feet hi length 

and width. At each side of this entrance, ftid onl*>de 

the grind, cinailar wall, were circular buildings, jmbabiy in-,- 
tended for fee uleof pilgHms; but though what remains of them 
' a vt *to^' th^ do net nti^r to have l^i roofed with that ma* 
tnrihl.' Wifeiiifec eticlosum are several rudastone crosses, proba* 
Idy Muichtil, and flags scdlptuicd witli rude atones, but with. 

■ out I^tsi .Tlum is. also a granite globe, measuring about tweidy 
incbas.in-d]s(meter... In'feesbrKmnding ground tbere ate severed' 
ntde stone atfanh iw pepiteafed statiuns, on which are small 
stone crossM;At>d.<m, .fee south aide of the enclosure tfiere is a 
'mwU.lalce gppan^nfiy artificial, from which an artificial outlet 
' ii'/ainesd, which turned a miail mill; and along the west side 

fids .lahe there is an artiffcml stone path or causeway two 
. hundred' ami twenty yhrds iiS length, whiefi leads to another stono 
'twllorliouse, ofati oval form, at fee soufe side of fee valley in 
whitfe the monastery if totuated. Tfats bouse is eighteen iimt 
kn^ and nine wide, and fee» is a small walled enclosure joined 
(o u; which was luobably a gardai. There is also adjoining to 
it a stone altu-surmount^ by a cross, and a email lake, which, 
like that already noticed, seems to have bt>eu formed hy art. 
—,JPtf «■«’# Esaatj o» Ihe Origin and Uses of tite Sound Totocn 
<f IreLmd. __ 

Carrion-fmiing Jfamk$ tf South America .—The Tolyborus 
Cbiniango is truly omnivorotts, and will eat erqp bread; and 1 
was assured feat k matoyally injums the potato cro))s in Cbilue, 
by stocking up fee roots when lint planted. Of all the oarriun* 
f^ers it is generally the lust wbidi leaves the skeleton of a dead 
animal; and may often be seen within fee ribs of a euw or a 
hone, like a bird in a cage. Another s{jecies is the Polyimms 
Norm Zealandiai, which is exceedingly common iu the Falk. 
land Islands. . These birds, in many resptets, resemble in Uteit 
habits the corranchas. They live on the flesh of dead animals, 
and on marine produettous; and on fee Rumizeu rucks their 
whole sustenance must depend on the sea. Tiiey are extraor* > 
dinarily tame and fearless, and haunt the ncighboudiood of houses 
for offal. If a hantingu[iarty kills an anhoal, a number soon 
•collect and patiently await, staudii^on fee grouud on all sides. 
After eating, their uiiooverod craws are largely protruded, giving 
tiiom a disgusting appearance. They retulily attack wounded 
birds, A oormomiit in this state, baying taken to shore, was 
immediately seised on by several, and >ts death hastened by 
their blows. Tho Ecagle was at die Falklaiid Islands only 
during fee summer; but the offices'of fee Adventure, who were 
there in fee wiuier, mentiuti many uxtraordinary instifiioes of tlio 
bolduQss and rapeity of tliese Tliey actually {lounced ou 

a dog feat was lying fast asleiq) close by Ona of fee party; and 
the sportsmen difficulty in preventing. theVounded geeso 
from being carried off before their eyes. It is said that several 
together (in this respect, resembling fee carranuhas} wait at fee 
moufe of a labbibhule, and togetlKU seixe <ni the animal. wUeiji it 
comes out. They were constantly flying on board feo vessel 
when in fee harbour; and it was necessary to keep a good look¬ 
out to prevent the leadier from being torn from fee rigging, and 
tbe meat or ganie from the stern. Tlieso birds very mis¬ 
chievous and inquiritive; they affil pick up almost anything 
from the ground. A large hl&k glaxM hat was carried near a 
mile, os was a pair of the heavy balls used in catching cattle. Mr. 
Osbourne exfiMidheed, during, fee survey, a most severe iSss, in 
their ftealhig n small Kater’s compass, iu a red morooou kathcr 
case, which was never reoeveted. These Wrds, are, moreover, 
quarrelsome and very passionate, tearing up fee giu-is with tiieir. 
hills from rage. They are not truly gregarious; they do not soar, 
mid their flight isJbiMyy a^ plumsy; on the. gmund they run 
,extteinely fast, very mucv.ljke pliotjsants. They arc noisy, 
'littering sevnal iiarsh ieries; one Of winch is like that -of 'Iho 
English rook; hetice fee sealqis always call them robks.' It h a 
enriottS circumstance titat, i4heu crying out, they fetow (heir 
heads upwards and backwards, after the Satoo ihatmot Mlho car- 
' nnchri. TItey build 'in the rocky cliffs of the aea-coasts, but 
only on the small adjoining islets, and not on the two wain 
yands. Thiais wsingular preoaution ra- so feme and fearless a 
'ldid<; The sealers sayv.feat fee flofe of feote birds, when cooked, 
is quite widlA aad 'Vwy good ec^g; httt bold must llic man be 
who attampte. such U inetd<-.Ai^iItt’a Journal if a VrmM * 
Souttd tbe World. ■ ■ 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.^No. XYI. 

CitOUDW Afro WitfM. 

Tn& seaum itrben Atitumn is slidiae into M^ter—tho 
M^n of 8]i«rns<te sutUhine nnd amt) of bim tlky and 
cloud-'has catlod forth some of the laoat beantifat 
imaffcr; of our highoat noets. What a chamiag ode 
js that of Syidloy’s • To the wiU West Wind 
• I« 

*• O, wild Wind, diou bnotli of Autiuno’i lioing, 
IWiL fkm otkoss ui^pm j^mencs tlip loavoi dead 
Alt) ttritm, h\« iboala front sa ottehanter Beetug, 

Yellnr, and bjaek, and {nls, and hertie nd, 
PwtihiucMtnckm mnhwidMt O thou, 

Who chiMioilast to their dork wuttr; bed 
Ute winged leeda, when thu^ Iw cold aud low, 

BanU Jike a oorpaa witbin it* gnre, until 
Thtna eaiue euter «f thi iqpnng frail Uewr 
Ii« eUnan eVr the freaming euth. a»d bit 
^Dtiviug sweat birde like fr^e la <k«d m ur) 

With living bmt and odfoni phun and lull. 

Wild Spin); which ait aooviiig evorywhero, 

Oeelroyer aud praaervar, hear, oh, hw! 

II. 

Thou on wheta eteeattn Wd fra ataip «k^*a tmnaiotion, 
Lome (leade like aam'edeodySiK iMvet an fred, 

Bheok from fre bmglad haaglw whearea and oocaa, 
Angel* of lain and l^^lng: (ben iM Mtead * 

On tin U in enTfaee «thin# airy nitge, 
lyikethe hni^t hair np^lled frntt Bm head 
tit imM dene Stewad, even fioUi the ditn mge 
Of frf Uouwa, *^0 fre aenithVhimht, 

Thafrabe of the anpioacbing etona. Thou dhft 

night 

*' Wilt helhddenie of avaateeindahra^ 

Wtataad with all fry oougk«ltaied | 


Of vapoma, from whose »oli4 atnuMnhme 

Black laui, aud fire, ^id bail, will bur*). Oh, hwi! 

111 . 

Thou who didil waken from hw stimmri du tin* 

The blue Meditorranean, white hi lay, 

Lulled by the ooil of his uystalliue iibeaini^ 

Beeide a pumice side ui llauD'a bay, 

Aud saw in simp old palaces and Imeri 
Quivesiiig within the wave’s inteiisci day. 

All oveigiown with .uiirennii** and fluwtis, 

So sweet, the sens# faults pictmmg them' TKou 
Pot whose juth the Atlautu’s level powei* 
ritave thtinsclies into cliasms, while fru la low 
' 1 he sen-blooms and the oory woods, which wem 
Tlie sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Illy volte, and suddenly grow gier whh f«ar, 

And tiemble and des])oii fremsdvs*. Oh, hi4t • 


IV, 

itU were n dead leaf thou niightest bear ; 

If I were a iwift doud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant baiiAifr fry }iofrer, and slune 
The impulse of fry stwngth, cmly less free 
Than thou, O imcoirtrolWilef If even 
I wcw a* ip my boyhood, and eonldi Hw 
Tha oiaurad# of thy vraaderihgi am heayen, 

As then, when to outstrip fro skyey 

Scarce seemed « vishm, X would no’et heye stiinM 


OM lift me at a ««iV« {•#<“» • obwAt 
I Ml upon the freiM of lifr! 1 bl^ 




A h«^ m!|bt efhauei hae nhamed and bowed 

One too, like fra# a taindeat,aadeftift,a(idp>pd. 


Vv 

1^ IM tknr lytis wan aefre frnMl ie I 
WIM ifinylaiamsw Alln« likeltiawnt 
Tte Uanma af Iwateaiee 




IS 4 A,] ^ Tff^mijicir 

Will l«k« firaiB Utfli a^ifeev antuinnal toqip, 

Sweat tlwi|h in iwliieiw. lie tiwut ipirit iierce, 

Ify tpi^! Be tl^u tmi, impelaoiis one 1 • 

Dri ve^nt'dead thought* over the uutverae 
yice witWad leevea tutquieken a new*birtit | 

And by tlfc iiicatitattan of tiiu vene, 

Scatter, at flrom on uaexiinguubed Iiearth , 

A diet and spark*, m/word* among mankoul! 
n« tbroagh mjr li)w to iiuawakeued eoath 

The trumjwt of a prophecy! O wind, 

If W Intel come*, caiiSi»ing be ftw behtitdt" 

Tho evening of piled«im clouds is a ttriking clpirac* 
tmstic of tlu' season. Who bas described the fanlagtic 
iorms of such a sky with the 0delity of Shakspere i* • 

*A»I. Bometune we see a cloud that ’« drsgoimh t 
A vapour, MnuetinH*, like a bear, or 001^ 

A tewei'd citadel, a iieiidant rori[» 

A forked mountain, oi bine pnnnontory • 

With tiee4 ujHtu 'I, tiuil no<l unto the world, 

\iid mock inn eyes with air; tliou hmi teen dteto tigDt; 
TJim arc block VAtiei’* pagmnts, * • 

JRria. \y,»ylard. 

Aiil. Tiuit which i« now a hortej even with a thowj^it 
The lack disliinm; and make* it ludiltiuot, 

As wattT j| III water.” 

, ^ SUAKaVRUS, 

fitih'ridgc looks upon “ CUnidiatid ” with a happier 
^ pit it ttuin that ol the fallen Antony, 

*• O • it is pleauuit, wilh a heart at eow, • 

Just aftei smisel, oi by moonlight tkiotf, * 

To make the shifhiij; cloud* lie what yon pleoM, 

Or let the t.uilv |)(.i»im<leil eye* 

OwiKsuh qiiaiiit likciiMs i^uuig f<om the mould 
Of a timid s Ciiiry; ui, with he id bent low. 

And (licek lulant, see ui cr> tlow uf gold 

’Twixt cninwni liaiik* ; and then, a traveller, go 
From mount to maum through ChuidUnd, gorgeous land! 

Ol iikt'ning to the tale, with doted sight, 

Ite tlui hlind bard, who dm the Chum siiaiid, , 

By those deep wuiids }iovsea!icit with inward light, 
Beheld the llud and Uie Odysaec 
Uise to the twcUiug of the voicoliil tea.” 

CotEMIOOS. 


This, too, is the season of sea-storms. Our readers 
wiU be glad to make aGquaimtaQoo wiUi one of the 
most rental kahlu of our old tmaint poets, who dfanribeg 
with a fuicc which cau only be the result of acUtal ex¬ 
perience. « 

wThe tonlh and wait wind* join'd, and a*(bey blew, 
Waves lAe a roiling tiench before tlienxthrew. 

.Booiuv duia you rew this line did tlw gale, « 
lake shot, not fear’d till fdi, our soils assail; 

And what at first was call'd a gust, the same 
Hadi now a ttoim'i, uiion a tempest's namo. 

Jonas! I pity thee i and nurse those men 

\Vbo, when the storm rag’d most did wake thee then, , 

■Sleep is pain's easiest solve, and doth fulfil ,• 

All ofltcN o^ destth, excejit to kill. t 

But when I wak'd, I saw that I saw not ; 

1 and the sun, wb^ tdiould teach me, bad forgot 
Bast, west, day, tiijj^; and. I onold only ssy, 
ffthc worldImdtuns ithadbaesi day. 

Thousands out noises Mss, yet vne ‘asooMt all 
Could luM ay hli eigm smum hwt thua^ crih 
Lightoinf was idl ear lig^ and it raki'd meiw 
Tm if (M son bad dWM the saa bsfose. 

Some oriR&'d in thgir osbun Ist, W*iaBy * 

(Jriev'd that fbM am not deaiV *>4 yri imitt dis j 
And 89 eiu-bar^'a Kmlf Om 0ts*s wQl erwp 
At the last day, tome forth their calnae wm. 

And IretoHingly aft, u«tw*f sWd !^('sh, 

A* JesHmis humuidf, what tbSy wowd natltMow. 

Some, sitting im the hafiftM, would ««e«i Iheve, 
'lyifokidsstsatBaiafciSiAnrwinr ,a 

There nffteriwylbsidiip'htdftn^^ • 

Attk’d wil& AitiKiU mA MMil 
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With a salt dwpiy ologg’d, and our jacklings 
■Snaupiug like too high stretched tieble strings^ 

^ J from our Utter'd sails rags drop down so 
As from one hang'd in chains a year ego 
f^en our onluance, plac’d for our dyfeuee, 
wrhne ^ break Ionic, and 'scape away from (beuce. 

hath tir'd our mm, and what'»the gaiuf 
SsaeT^ sew thrown we tuck in again, 
fisatftft bad) deard our sailon; and if they 
SMlflMiW to heart them '* none knows wiiot to say. 
Csilltpit’4 to foete stomas death is but a ijualm, 

Hell ttgUNihw lightooma, tlw liermud* a calm. 
iDarhsiitSh lAayt's eldest brother, hi* Urtliriglit 
OMm'd tu'm (hi* world, and to heaven hath chas'd ligtit. 
All thbM am owe, and that one uoue can be, 
fl&wa slffoniiB naiforttt defotm'i^ 

Ifoth ooter $ so (hat we, except God say 
Another Plat, shall have no mors day: 

So yiolmt, yet long fhese fUrUs be,I 

KW thoq^ tbitie abwqoe sterve me, I wift not thee.” 

Doknu. 


Clouds and slorms pass away, and with them tho 
thirk-ooming fancies mat are held to be so prevalent 
in our changeable climate. An old poet has hallowed 
thh senliinetit by the feeling of Uevotiuu: 


i “ TJia misty oloudi that fall tomcfiinc 
I And overcast the sicks, 

I Am Uke to ttouldcs of our time, 

I Wfdch do but dim our eyes. • 

I But as Sttrii dotes arc dried up quite, 

I When yhosbu* shows hi* face, 

I So ore sad fiuieiet put to flight 

Wheu God doth guide by graoc,” 

G. GAaroiaNS. 



FATH^m TIIOMAS COWECTE. 

WiTBiK fboae firar ymm we haws aeca a mwititer at¬ 
tract vast orowda to hear Iuiq declaim agr^t a popu¬ 
lar vice, utd wa have been told of tlw^eUnoge and 
unexpected treaella that have followed hie prearhing. 
What Father Uk^w bw been in omr age, Father 
Tbomaa was in tto? ^fteeath oentWT* Oreat as has 
been the etuness of w AjMatle of Ttnnperanoe, and 
letriraordinen as was the i^eniation he produced, in 
neither did he exoeea hhn ApPh whom hta contempo-* 
irarlee |a lUte aitancar hiNAewed the title of an ftpostie, 
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flu •ituikrltyj h^ttvct, veaam wHh tbe earlf part of 
ttufr earocr; #e may fairly eotwtlnde that Uitere u no 
datigor of otar conlemiiMrary tneetiug mth the traft^al 
late of hie predeciwor. llu atoty of Father fhoiaH 
forms a ctirioUB episode in the luahiiTy of ids age. and, 
as it iviU not occupy much space, may be worth telling. 

Of his early life little U related: iio whs by birth a 
Breton, in due time became a monk of the order of tbe 
Carmelitca. and, when his feme began, belonged to the 
euiivent of that order at Keunes. life was nurksd 

by religious austerity, be was learned^ he was eloquent; 
no wonder therefore that hc*was looked upon as a 
prodigy. His senhonewere adornodwith all tbe graces 
of rheturic. cuforced by a remarkable fervour of man* 
nor; no wonder, therefore, that their success was fer 
greater tlian those of any of bis collcaguea Mo 
preached against the fasluonabU' follies, and all cried 
out against them. Ills auditora not only listened to 
what Jic said, but did what he advised them—they 
]>r<Msed the preacher and obeyed his ]ireccpt8. Such 
suceves would arouse tiie ambition of the humblest, 
and Father Thomas was perhaps not proof against it; 
lie saw that similar evils prevailed elsewhere, and he 
lieparted from his monastery resolved to amend them 
—and otUets also, ior he began to look upon nothing 
as too great for him u) acoomplish. Like all men 
when Bueem has inflated them, he overrated his 
capacity. (Joinpared with the atiength of the grand 
abuse he set las lioart upon reforming, that against 
which Fatlicr Mathew directed his energy seems weak* 
4 ness itMilf, and his ctusadc a sober one. Men may 
give op drinking, but the other is ingrain, and no 
monk nor pope cither can ciadicato it. Father Co- 
neoio, says one aliifost his contemporary,^, “ was the 
most persuasive preacher of his age,” and bo exerted 
all his powers of persaasiou in this matter. He might 
as well havn persuaded the grass not to grow. How¬ 
ever, a monk may be forgiven such an error. But we 
have not stated vvhat this giand scheme was. It was 
—as our readers have no doubt guessed, if they did 
not before know*-to induce the female sex to abandon 
ihoirlovcof fine clothing—to persuade tliem not to 
dross tlienisolves absurdly, merely to he in the fashion! 
Burh is tiie infetuatioa even clever men may yield to. 
halbcr Thootaa d»l hla best,and achieved some paitisl 
victories. There we« also some other less important 
mutters he saw amiss andSfeboured .to set right, but 
ior a while he kept them duly subordinate. 

Wving liennes he praecMcd through the cities of 
Flanders, ptcachiug so admirably, and living so bohly, 
as everywhere to produce the most extraordinary in¬ 
fluence. Crowds evt^ywherc flocked to his preac lung; 
and ns the churches were not large enough to contain 
the tliousauds who came to listen to him, the authori¬ 
ties in tha several plac;^ caused platforms to be 
erected from wbitdi be mi^t addfros them. These 
ilatforms were bung with the richtist tapestries, and a 
land *f priests att^ed to assist in tlM solemnities. 
Mass Was performed by other nfemberS of his order 
Iwfore lie delivered his disoourse, and nothing was 
left that could impart diguuy toj tbe proceedings. 
People of all ranks and ag^ collected to hear him. 
There were ordinarily, says Argentre, fifteen or six¬ 
teen tbousand persons amcmblefl at his sermons, whom 
he caused to be ranged apsrt, the women on the one 
sjfle and tlie men on tbe <Mh«g, and to separate them 
tito Shore effectually bn had a Cord stretched between 
tliqpr. At th'w tiiro these prevailed among the ladies 
a headnlreas of unusual hetgiit; it was constructed of 
gsuae (utd other flimsy materims upon a framework 
ot fcvvnrM idfegw, and often had cars or wings pro¬ 
jecting fro^, 1 % So lofty and large was it, tiiat Uie 
*wearam oi tide strange oneumbranca were obliged to 
Bt 9 Qp Ihw mad wttffie sideways to pane through the 


doorways of their bouses. IRds peodigiMs erifemMit, 
‘whhdiwas ealled a Hopifin, puifeiu^lrsmoited tlto 
ire of oaf reformer. In condemAiug vto other ex¬ 
travagances of the sex he did not spaire‘ai^>deiiunc«- 
tions, but it wasugainst these henninB heAauncbrd his 
ilorcest holts. They fsH, but it was froih other blows 
titan those of his thunder. IMbendie found that til 
his eloquence failed to cause ^em to be Cast off, be 
called in tbe aid of the boys who came to hia sernuiHs, 
promiring them certain daya of pardon” ou condition 
that they followed those who continued to wear the 
wicked gear. This they did witli merry hearts, slwmt* 
ing as Bocm aa they caught sight of one, “ ok kenmn, 
ttu Aewtih,” and flinging stones at tiiem, or if pussihlo 
pfltllng them off by foice. Many were the tumults 
that aruse in consequence, but as Couecto ^toiirdrout 
a torrent of ridiculaupon such lailies asveuturedto 
his seimons in the obnoxious ai tides, and set his hoys 
upon them, lboy*Boon ceased to wear them, at Icust in 
public, adopting the low cap worn by the nuns and 

f icrsons of ineamdcgice. This refoimation did not 
ast long liowcver, for, sats MonstiHet, in a passage 
of a vivacity quite unusual in his tedious pages, “like 
the snail, which when we pass near it ihaw's in il« 
horns, and when we arc no longer by puts them ioitli 
again, so did thosq ladies; and lu jLVci^slunt time 
alter that the preacHer had left tiicir enmity they 
began again as before, and iorgolling his doctunf, 
returned Jittle by little to tlicir old cunditiuu, laising 
their henpins as high, li not iiighcr than they Itad 
ever been accustomed to cairy lliciu.” 

But we must not convey a wrong impression of our 
reformer. Ho was not a tiiflcr. The .itmscs in du-ss 
woro at Uiht tune \eiy great, and they were altt>ii(j|cii 
by, and partly the result of, a fearful and geneial l.i\Uy 
or motals. Preachers, tliemsclvcs men of holy lives 
and rigid hahits, everywlmre started up {asltai-inte 
nolicc'S) to denounce the prsvailiog evil. Of tlnve 
Ccnccte was the most prominent, though lor a while s 
Father liichard divided attention with him, and lie 
was undoubtedly tbui'oughiy in earnest; and his ear¬ 
nestness and eloquence impressed others. His auditois, 
aroused to an abliorencc of whatever had led tiicm to 
evil, like the followers of the primitive apostles, brought 
(he objects which bad allured them, and bin ned them 
before the face of the preacher. Large fires were kindled 
in front of tbe platform from which he preached, and 
into tliesn the luxurious cast their supernucpis ap^el, 
and gamesters tbeii cards and their (lice; v^ile othets 
aba''flon('d houx<, and fricuds, and fortune to follow 
him., In the height of Ins celebrity he used to make 
his entiy into the towns he visited upon a little mule, 
the bridle of which men of highest rank sought as an 
honour to hold. The burghers of tbe towns and the 
noblemen came out to meet biw.and surrounding him, 
adhompjpied him to bis lodging with their beads un- 
e.avere(iAh« common people following with loud shout¬ 
ings. After his sermons he shut himself up and allowed 
none to hold intercourse with him, preserving appa¬ 
rently his hslHts of self-denial and morulication as lUUch 
in the full tide of his groatoefe m in the time of his 
obscurity. He would rooei^o no gifts for hiniBelf, 
accepting only of lodging and food, rat for hiS oburoh < 
he held fats bauds open. Ills iuten^rity 4^pean unim¬ 
peachable, situl.liis murab were jever quettiowHi. 
llad he conifoed his attacks to nttblic hixury and iitt- 
morality, it is probable he -would not have been tno- 
leated, bat unfortunately fbr him he raised his voice 
againrt tbe oSenoes of toe edergy^ and did not refrain 
from advising an alteratioki in the ceremoithMi and even 
in some of the miiuer tenets of (he rhiutdi. 

The church was at th» time in a disorganised sfeto. 
Hugenius IV, was in the fionfifirot ousir, and the 
Council of Basle was ntting almost in open ranuty with 


Itisiw a»si0UB to * nafinto J 

in of tlteroboriib, iiid*remov8 toe> Katidtl 

erased by 4M vleioM-tondact of tbft dergy.* Tl» &»!#■. 
kwera ob ^wtiSi inrltatod by the murder or their kader, 
werh ia ehea'^rt' aad had defeated the troopa of the 
popo and hie jbrtreifmi. The true frieada <rf the church 
Bought eOmesUy to biiuii; about a peace, aud to remoYe 
the ttmin oantesiof compioint by a rcformatioii of oU 
aduumrledged abuBOB. Many prelate*, osp^ 

cially ia Germany and France, vote aesiouB in Uieir 
endeavours to this end. But-Eugenius would listen 
to no terms; he bad issued at Ute comnumcement of 
his pontificate a bull declaring that he would mdee no 
pea(» with Hussites, and callmg upou all tho faithfu] 
ii» assist him to ** destrw them and exterminate thiSn 
Iroiii the earth, so that the memory of tltcra shall not 
remain in ilie apes to conre.” And hia fiery and un- 
scruptiious disposition made him carry out his {uomise 
as far as he was able. IF he could not get Hussites be 
could pet heretics, or those who were called so, and 
this charge scaled Haman’s fate. • • 

Passing into Italy, Oonefte at Mantua remodelled 
the discipline of the order of the Carmelites. His 
lefonnation met with much oppoution,-an English 
jirovincial especially signalizing himself by his writings 
against Conocte. ,Froin Venice he,weal to Rome in 
company with the Venetian ambftssadors, relying pro¬ 
bably upon their protection, but it availed him little. 

“lie was lotigcd at St. Paul’s, wbenew tlic pope 
ordered him to come before him, not,”say.s iV^nstrelet, 
with great simplicity, “ with any evil intentions toward 
him, but for him to preach, fur he had beard much of 
his renown.’’ Conectc, however, knew better what llie 
110 ^ wamc‘d him for, tbou^. his knowledge was of 
suiln service to him. ll]ion his refusing to attend the 
pope, tlie same authority informs ns that he was seized, 
after in vain attenipting to escape tliriniph a window, 
and carried before his hotincss, who handed him over 
to the officers of the Inquisition. He underwent their 
examination with firmness, refuaing to retract his 
opinions—which appear to have been, that the clergy 
ought to be allowed to marry, and that they should be 
fieiniitted to cat fiesh; and that the excommunications 
of the pope wore of no value in the Bight of God : lie 
was solemnly degraded as an obstinate heretic, and 
publidy burned in 1434. It was a punishment as¬ 
suredly moat undeserved; by all honest men it was 
liKiked upoi^witb horror, ana even Eugenius is said to 
have afterwards repented of what he hM done. 


ON HALOS. 

A HAt.o is a circular band of faintly Coloured light 
which is occasionally seen surrounding the disk of the 
suii or moon at a distaneo from it equal to twenty-two 
or Iwepty-three degrees, measured on a grea^ cirdfe 

K ing through the luminary; The colours of the solar 
aro.sucb as are observed in the rainbow; Init they 
are less biaght,.and they do not always in the halo fol¬ 
low the same order as in the bow, * Cirencraily the red 
is nearest the-sum tbo'extorior of tho band beings 
pale indigo or vimet, an^ sometimes white; but occa¬ 
sionally the interior edge appears to be be¬ 

yond-this, in succhBdon, are greenvyeSuw, and a pale 
red. The himr halo in general appesiw to he ivhite. 
but it is,at times tinted with orVed,.' Oftopi. 

about either lamimcry the halo w^ublg, oons^ing’ of 
two conoonti^ circulair bands; the exterior one bmng 
broader tlmn Hie mher, but ite dhlouni'paler,Vand iu 
(Ustanto from tho landnaty being- twice to great as 
that of the intesrior band. sBetwitertoither halo and the 
Jumiuato.the. dey is fri^uently grey, em aooount of a 
timi veil of oiouds which covers it, but BOmdtuito its' 
colourfa* deep blue* ' ■ ' < ■ 


Wlipniktaist or a Hits clshd w betgceo Uio sun to 
moon ahd a spectator; there is irequentiy ebserved an 
ill-defined 'circle of coloured iminediately sur- 
rtoindldg^ the disk of the himitmry: this ia< cuted « 
corona,'}'it sometimes appears when k bn^ i^ also seen, 
hut it hi toore commonly observed without Rich accom- 
psnimOqt;. The tolar corona generally consists of three 
conc!ientriCl^ bauds variously odjourm ; and in one 
wMch . was seen by. Newton the colours of the three 
bands were Bttccessivcly, proceeding from toe sun oni- 
waAl% blue, wh^& and red; purple, bln®, green, and 
pale red pale mue and'palo r^. The semi-diameter 
of tlte exterior circumference was about six degrocB. 
The corone are supposed to be prudneed by the rdrac- 
tions of li^t in the globules of water which arc 
suspended in the atmosphere between the sjicct&ior 
and thehirainary. 

It may be observed in this place that images of the 
sun have been occasionally seen as if by reflexion from 
Bomo clouih the stmbeing near the horizon: these arc 
called antoelia;. and Mr. Swinton, from the top of a 
hill near Oxford, saw one which was for a short time 
as bright as the true sun and equal to it in magnitude. 
The cause of these phenomena is yet uncertain; but 
such an image may be produced when in toe lower 
part of toe atmosphere there exist innumerable prisms 
of ice with their axes in vertical positions and so situ¬ 
ated that toe rays of light falling on one side of each 
prism may enter the eye of the spectator after two 
re&aetions with one intermediate refiexion; or afier 
two refractions with two intcrniediate reflexions. TIio'"^ 
index of refraction in ic§ being 1'31, and the iwisms 
equilateral; it may be proved toat, in the first case, 
the false su^i will appear to be at i distance from the 
true sun ecjiial to one hundred and forty-two degreett, 
in the latter at a distance equal to eigbty-two degrees. 

Halos are frequcmtly accompanied by a horizontal 
ring or band of whitish light ittssing through the sun 
jOr moon, appearing to atoend as the' luminary rises, 
and having its apj^rent semi-diameter equal to the 
zenith distance of toe latter; and at times a similar 
band appears in the direction of a diameter perpendi¬ 
cular to the horizon. At the intersections of these 
bands with the halo Clmt in a few instances aTittlc be¬ 
yond such intersection) are sometimes smt knages of 
the sun or moon, which are ill dc^ned and less bright 
than toe true disk of tho ji^estia} liody: those, wheh 
the halo is formed about toe snn, are oalied parhelia; 
and when about the moon, paraselonee. Ocdasionally 
also segments of circles, or branches of enrves of hon- 
trary flexuri^ proceed from these images of the sun or 
moon, so as to assume the appearance of winga or tails. 

Many remarkable .phenomena of this hind hkve at 
varioto times been observed: intoeHistery Of England, 
by Matthew Paris, there i\.x desmtitioiWof a halo 
which is stated to have been scon in the year 123.3, 
on the borders of Herefordshire and Wnfocstershirc : 
it is related that on each side tim halo ivas a Semi¬ 
circle which intersected the halo in two places; and at 
the four intersections were as many false sons. In 
1586 Rothman observed at Gassel, soon after sun-rise, 
a fa]^ sun above and one below the true sun, all being 
in one vertical line} and in 1629 Scheifler observed a 
remarkable halo at Rbme. In 16(iO Hcvelins, »t 
Danzig, observed a single' baloy and in 1661 ft double 
halo t toe termer was accompamed by two false inins at 
the extremities'(^ a htoizontal diametei^ and anotlirr 
at the upper extremity of a vertical dhnpdtcr; the two 
horhiontai sans had tails trending aytoy from the true 
sun: toe latter halo was accomp^led by three false 
suns like'the other; and by several negrooutel bands of 
light, two of which had false amis at their places of in- , 
tershetion. In tlw Ust^ontkmed year Hevelpw ob¬ 
served also a htdo with twd'paratelonte and a double 
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tsorona about the body of the moon. Dr. Halley ob- 
icrvcd a balo with pariMrlta l« 17418 *, a»d » very re¬ 
markable one w«tft seen fay Sir Hei^ Enslefleld at 
Richmond, in 1802 (Joumoi ^ ^ ^o^ ln^Mioa, 
voi. ii.)> 4ieiidel theae, many eneh {dtenomeha have 
been observed in £ur(me, ui.li« Hnifed Stat^ and in 
Canada; and Cat>taia 0ir£.)iParty observed andmea- ^ 
Bured several dining his voyaoce to the aictic regrana. 

The hrst of tbo subMiied %n]ieB isa repneaentation 
of tho phettOHiennh observed, as above otenlioned, by 
Sir Henry Etigle^ld. I^e sun beipg about fourteen 
degrees above the horiaon, fdrtions of two fasios were 
seen, one at tWenty-four degre^ and the other at for^-; 
eight degrees from him; the interior portion was af a, 
yiale yellow, and a degree broad; and^tW otiher,. which; 
was about otic degree and a half broad;, was tioted with 
prismatic colours, the red being neareid to the shn. Cn 
the left-baud aide of the interior and in a Ime 
imagined to be imrallei to tite honaon, was a faint 
parhelion ; and vertically above llie au&» in tivs aanje 
ring, was a very remarkaWe parhelion, ratii^ brighter 
than the true sun; it had a pearly appearance, was iQ i 
dedneci, and about two ^degrees broad. From eaOh < 
side of this image proceeded a bright curve of contnwy, 
flexure, being first convex, and then concave towards 
the sun. It extended nearly to the outer circle, and its i 
lower side wijs tolerably defined; but the upper side 
melted, with streaks of light, into the sky: the parhe¬ 
lion with its curved prolongations is said to have had ! 
the appearmtee of a vast bird hovering over the sun. 

^ The second figure is a representation of a great double 
halo which was observed Captain Parry; in this, 
a horizontal circle of light, at the intersections of: 
which with the interiw halo were par]|p!lia, passed 
through the true sun; and.there were segments of 
circles both at the upper extremities of the two halos ’ 
atid at tiie lower exircmities of the exterior one, the 
latter being incomplete. The altitude of the true sun 
was about twenty-throo degrees; and the radii of the 
two circles were, respectively, twenty-two and a half 
degrees and forty-five degrees. The lowest parhelion 
was very bright, but liad no colours, while all the seg¬ 
ments were strongly tinted with colour. Above the 
aun, at almut twenty-six degrees from him, and between 
the two halos, was a small portion of a third halo, 
which appear^ to be elliptical; and the sptu.'e be- 
fween the two segmentsSr.ui extremely brilliant, in 
consequeure of strong reflexions of the sun’s rays from 
tlie snow which floated in tlm atmosphere. 



In the tropical regions osiogred hsskM are fimqUeiit 
and brilliaut; and. near the n^tor Humba^t hw 
lAserved bmal! ones surrou«#itg)^e Venule 

The explanation which hi^ ^ tho hafo 

^ Mariottc and-Hr. Younill^iSit'.iHe^yiiw folldwux--^ 
l^twectt the spectetorimd ihi^sujl^nnperable crystals 
of anow or kc, baying fohn ar e^mlatorai prisiss, 
may exist iirthe sir, in hll poySmle .j^itions: ot these 
prob^y one hulf iri|i be to situated#* to bo incapable 
of transmitting any refracted light to the eye, but vast 
numbers may have their transverse sections in plaoes 
iiearte passing through tiie sun and spcclator; and it 
win ^ow (the index i.of refraction in ice being about 
4t31, and assuming the angles of incidence to be such 
that the ineidbnt and emergent rays may make equal 
angles iHth the sorfaces) that the deviation of the re¬ 
fracted from the incident ray, at tlm eye of the observer, 
is about twenty-two degrees. Hence, the incident rays 
being considered as parallel to one another, there must 
appear to be formed a circle of light about the sun at 
a distance ironi' the latter equidU to tliat number of 
deuces. The aemidtamWter of tiie common halo is 
ramcr greater tlian this quantity; but the index of 
refraction in ice or snow n uncertain, and the angles 
of tlie pHsms may, frmn partial mel lings, be rather 
greater than sixty, degrees. 

Dr. Young snpptics that the rays refracted from 
prisms Bp situated may fall on other prisms similarly 
shuatediraiid may thus suffer two addilional refractions 
at their surfaces; by which means the rays entei ing 
the eye of a spectator would form angles of twice tho 
above quantity, or nearly forty-four degi ecs with the 
direct rays from ibc sun; and this may account for the 
exterior balo. Mr. (laveiidish, however, Bugg*ted 
that the latter may be produced by the two reftaCTrons 
Which a ray would undergo in jiaasing through a face 
and one end of a prism ; that is, through two surfaces 
winch are at right angles to one another. Such rc- 
Iractions would cause the incident and emergent rays 
to make with one another an angle of about 45“ 44'; 
and this is, nearly, the distance of the exterior halo 
from the sun. The red rays of light, being those w'hieh 
Buffer the least refraction, conic to the eye from tlu; 
interior edges of tho rings; and,hence those edges 
generally appear of a rcnl colour; the exterior parts 
should bo blue, and they frequently are so; but con¬ 
siderable irregularities take place. 

Immense numbers of very short prisma, or thin tri¬ 
angular plates, of icc will assume, in the air, vertical 
p.:®iicm8 by tht' action of gravity; and Dr. Young con¬ 
ceives that horizontal rays from the sun falling on their 
flat surfaces may be reflected from thence to the eye 
of the observer, so as to produce the apnoaranco of the 
horizontal circle, or band, of light wbicnso frequently 
accompanies the halo. Hates of iCe disposed so as to 
rt;flcct-the sun's light in a vertical plane may be the 
cause efi' the column which is somethnes seen to form 
a vert&l diameter of a halo ; and a similar explana¬ 
tion may be given of the bauds forming oblique dta- 
meters such as, bn one occasion, were observed by 
Captain Parry, when the halo^had tl^ appearance of a 
great wheel in the heavens, the sun being in its centre. 
The blending of the reflected rays above mentioned 
with the rays refracted from the tides of the prisms, at 
the fflacos where the horizontal and vertical bands of 
light intersect the halo, is, apparently, the cause of the 
parhelia which are vety generally observed in those 
.parts of the halo; and, when the transverse sections of 
the rtiractuig prisms deviate from a plane passing 
through the observer, towards the right or left, the 
axes being horizontal, there Will be produced a curvi¬ 
linear band bf light, like a wing, inelming upwards on 
either tide of a parhelion. 
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T HE HA a II E. • 

'i'aoiif.H Ainsterdarn, from its size ajid imi)orlaiic(‘, 
may l>i’ (‘oiisidrrod the cotnmerdaJ eapilal of the kin?- 
ildiii of Ifollaml, !is it is alsy of l!,« provinre of North 
1 ftlland, y('t the Iron) its beinp; thf' reside),ee 

of tlie kill};, of the loreif^n aiiihassadois. amt tin- place 
of asseuihlv of the atales-p;e!ieial, may be iroiisideied 
the diplomatic and legislative capital,'resen'hlint; in 
this iesi»eet, thonfjh in no other. Washiupirton, ihe capi¬ 
tal ot the rinited Slates of America. It was or)}>:in.flly, 
only a huntiusf-soatol the eonnt.s of Tloiland, hnilt first, 
in 125(1, atnl thence derives its itaiiie, in Dutch’S (ira- 
y«‘)iha?,e, the Counts' LoUrc, from which we Imve 
foimed the Hague, and the French ha Haye. Jt owes 
its rise entirely to the eircumstaiiee of its having hc- 
come the scat of government, wliieh it became in the 
sixteeiitii century, and in the soventoeiilh ivas tlie 
eeatre of the most important diplomalie nogoe.iatious 
during tin* reigns of George J. and Anne, but up to 
the end of the last century it only ranked as a village, 
thougii the largest iii Europe, liaviiiff a population of 
about 40,t)(X) inhabitants. During the reign of* Louis 
Tlouaparte, however, it was elevated to the rank of a 
city, possesses a eorjioration. and rettiyus members 
to the states-gencral, and has now a population of 
56,000 souls. ^ 

The soil of Holland in general is below 4lie level 
of the seas, and even of most of the rivers’kthat pass 
through it. The wliole country is a vast and imposing 
raonuineiil of the .^lerseverauce and energies ol' man. 
Tlie water is everywjiere eonfiued by dams, form<*d 
vi/itLi great ingenuity with clay arul stones or wicker¬ 
work, and planted with rushes and trees, chiefly wil¬ 
lows; and from the mud they deposit in the course of 
time in their beds, these water-courses (they ea.anot be 
called streams) arc now elevated aimvc the tops of the 
houses, and ihie keels of ships float oii a level with *fto 
chimney-tops of the houses. The aea is said to be 
at high-water mark twenty-four feet above the lowest 
ground in the country, ami in spring-tides son'etimes 
as much as thirty feet.. The Flague partakes of the 
general character, and thougii slightly elevated above 
the surrounding district, the water is even more slpg- 
gish than in most parts of Holland. Though withui 



three uiih'S of the sea. (lie water does not flow into it 
directly, but by means of enormous windmills is in the 
first instance pumped up from the dunes nr Jow'cr" 
grounds into tiie Vyverberg pond, whence it slowly 
makes its way into the canals, pioceeding witli a'leeblc 
stream to the borders of the MoiJse above Flolterdam. 
through the canal of Delft, where it is again pumped 
up. and discharged into that river. 

NotwithstaiKliiig lli<‘ drawbacks of its situation it 
is a splendid town ; tlie public buildings stately, the 
streets broad and regulai, well-paved with small bricks, 
traversal by <‘anals, crossed by bridges, and lined with 
trees, and surrounded by a moat with drawbridges. 
The principal streets are Ihe V'^oorhout, containing 
many fine hotels; the Prins-scngrachf, K.neut«rdyk. 
and Noordi'cnile. A trifling rise in the ground, here 
dignified with the name of a hill, forms the site of the 
Vyverberg fthe hill ol tin iiond), w'hudi is a square or 
place, ])lauted with treawin formal avi'nues on cfhe 
side, which is the public promenade, and the pond on 
the other, into which, as we have already stated, itie 
water of the lower jionds is discharged. Tame storks 
are semi parading about the tish-market. and a r«*si- 
denco, somelliiug like a dug-kcnncl, has been built fur 
them. " 

The Biniienliof (inner court), which stands ou one 
side of this square, is an irif'gular building, ol various 
dates. It formed originally the inner eonrt of the 
palace of the counts, but the Gothic hall in Ihe <-eutre 
IS the OnlJ toinaiiiir.g fragment of the old bifilding, 
and is the most ancient slruetuve in the Hague. It 
lias a pointed I'oof. supported by a Gothic woodtoi 
framework, and is a handsome ajiartment; in it the 
slate lottery is now drawn, or was wilitin a few years. 
On a scaffold opposite the door the I’eiisionary Barne- 
vehlt was beheaded in 161H. at the age of seventy-two, 
and PrU/i't; Maurice is said lo have witnessed the exe¬ 
cution from ail octagon lower overlooking the spot. 
The ehmnbers of (he statcs-geiieral arc situated in tlus 
building, and the public urn admitted to the debates of 
the Second (,’liainbev, but not to those of the First 
or Upper (.'hamber. The offices of several other de¬ 
partments of the Dutch government are alsa in this 
building. , 

.Among the must remarkable })ublie hiuldpigs may 
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Iw noticed the Manrita Huis, the old palace of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, containing a good gallery of pic¬ 
tures, particularly rich in specimens of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools; in the Maurits Huis is also dnwsited 
the royal cabinet jof curiosities, of which the Chinese 
and Japanaese, the latter recently enriched by the 
splendid collections of Dr. Siebold, form a marked 
and peculiar feature, together with some historical 
relics, and which is open to the public from twelve 
till three daily; the Royal Library in the Voorhout, to 
■which the public are admitted oh Mondays, Wednes¬ 
days, and Fridays, and which ^ontaina about a hundred 
thousand volumes, many of great curiosity, and a 
fine collection of medals; the Royal Palace in the 
Noordeonde, where the king gives public audience 
every Wednesday to every one who chooses to apply; 
but which is not remarkable either for its outward ap¬ 
pearance or for anything it contains’; and the Palace of 
the Prince of Orange, which is better, and contains 
many good pictures. Tliere is also a theatre, a post- 
olHcc, the latter of which is at the back of St. James’s 
Church, a corn-market, and the town-hall. Among the 
cliurchcs, that of St, James and the New Church are 
the most worthy of notice ; the Lutherans, Presbyte¬ 
rians, and other Dissenters have chapels, and the 
Gerij^n and Lutheran Jews have each a large syna- 
gogm‘. The town has also an hospital for orphafis, 
two hospitals, for the relief of the poor, a house of 
correction for females, and many other public esta¬ 
blishments of a useful nature. 

Between the Iliunciihof and the Vyverberg is the 
Cevangepoort, or prison gate-house, in which Corne¬ 
lius de Witt •was confined on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Prince of Orange in 1C72, and whence the 
infuriat<?d mob dragged him and his brother John, 
who had been induced to visit him, and most iohu- 
manly murdered them under circumstances of the 
greatest barbarity—literally tearing them to pieces. 
The house in which the elder De Witt lived, an humble 
dwelling, is within a few yards of this spot, in the 
Kneuterdyk. The town has never been distinguished 
for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits, though it 
has a foundry, porcelain-works, and several printing- 
offices, but possesses a very considerable retail trade, 
from the general opulence of a groat'part of its resi¬ 
dents. It is situated about twelve miles north-east of 
BpUerdam, and about tw£]^-eight south-east of Am¬ 
sterdam. ^ 

The environs are adorned with many handsome 
villas and beautiful gardens. About a mile north-cast 
is the palace caHetrthe House in the Wood, or more 
commonly the Bosch, though this means only the wood 
itself. The pala^ is not large, but is splendidly fur¬ 
nished in the Ch|aese fashion, and has a good collection 
ot pictures, and a,considerable number of family por¬ 
traits. Tlie^Bosch or wood is nearly two miles long, a 
fine forest chiefly of oaks, tfilowod to grow in their 
natur^ luxuriatide, undefortned by the fonpal clipping 
here so generally prevalent, and the sflMc they are 
thus cnamed to alford, the inequalities of the ground, 
of which advantage has been takbn in a less formal 
manner than usual, and the fine sheets of water dis¬ 
tributed about, combine to make this spot one of the 
most agreeable promenades to bq found in tite province. 

In the immediate vicinity, towards Delft, Is tibe vil¬ 
lage of Ryswyk, where tlie famous treaty was si^d, 
and spot where it took place is now marked by an 
obelisk. North-west of the town a superb avenue of 
trees, three miles in length, leads to Scheveningen, a 
fishing-village on the sea-shore, containing about three 
thousand ihnabiUmts, but frequented also by the citi¬ 
zens of the-Ht^ue for its sea-bathing. The late Queen 

Holland buHt a navilion on the shore, a Uttle to the 
right o&the and the corporation of the Hi^e 


have credted near it a bathmg establishment uniting 
with it the accommodation of a coffee-lysuse and an 
hotel; it js provided with warm baths, and furnishes 
bathing-machines on the shore fiR: those who prefer 
cold bathing, ajl the charges being, reguiatod by a 
tariff. Many persons of distinction, dven crowned 
heads, from all parts of the Continent, take up their 
abode here dpring the season, «vhile the iridwellersof 
the Hague drive over, dino or breakfast, take a bath, 
and return. In approaching the village the sea is not 
visible till it is reacSed, in consequence of the sand¬ 
hills thrown up along the beach, and which extend 
from Dunkirk to the Texel; these arc carefully planted 
with ruriics and other plwits, chiefly the Arundu are~ 
nqiia, td bind them together, till they at length are 
enabled to sustain and support some species of trser It 
is on one of these ridges that the bath-house is built, 
which is large arid donvenient, but the landward view 
over thetvasto of<$and is extremely dreary, Omrfftmses 
are constantly engaged in conveying passengers to and 
from the H^e. 

Charles tub Sricond cm^rked a£ Scheveningen for 
England at the Restoration; and the Prince of Orange 
landed here in 1813, when the downfall of Napoleon 
restored him to his counti^. The village formerlv ex¬ 
tended farther than at present in the direction oV the 
sea, but an inundatibmin 1570 swept this portion away; 
it also suffered in the storm of 1845. Fish is here in 
great perfection, and the costume of the fish-wives is 
peculiar Slid remarkable, with great poked bonnets. 
The fish i#conveyed to the Hague in carts drawn by 
dogs, the owner taking the place of the fish on his re¬ 
turn, “ airing himself in a one-dug chaise,” as is plea¬ 
santly said hy the late WiMiam Bcckford in his ‘Tour 
in Holland.* 

ON THE CONNECTION OF THE AGREEABLE 

AND THE BEAUTIFUL WITH THE USEFUL. 

, * (I'tom tile Oerana of Wieland.) 

In the writings of M. de Balzac, a novv forgotten 
French author of the seventeenth century, more re¬ 
markable for his platitudes, conceits, and witticisms 
than for anything else, there is a passage in which the 
German critic and poet W’ieland found much pleasure 
‘‘ in spite of its epigrammatic turn, on account of the 
simplicity and obvious truth of the closing image in 
which the thought is clothed.” “We require,” says 
Balzac,'“ books for recreation and delight, as well as lor 
instruction and ^business. Those are pleasant, these 
useful^ imd the human mind needs both. The canonical 
law and Justinian’s code are held in honour, and are 
paramount in the universities; but we do not on that 
account banish Homer and Virgil. We should culti¬ 
vate the olfve and the'vinc, without eradicating the 
rose and the myrtle.” 

“ I ndVortheless,” says Wieland, “ find in this pas¬ 
sage twqnliings on which to remark. The first is, that 
Balzac, the pedant, who views tlie favourites of the 
Muses and their works with turned-up nose, assumes 
too much when he reckons Homer and Virgil merely 
among the pleasing authors. Wiser aritiquity thought 
very differently; and Horacif maintains, witli good 
reason, that more practical philosophy is to be learned 
frotn Homer than from Cnntor and Chrysippus. 

‘‘ It nextai^ears to me, that generally it shows more 
dffa trafficking than a philosophical mode of thinking, 
when we place the agreeable and the useful in opposi¬ 
tion, and look at one, as compared with the other, with 
a sort of contempt. 

“Supposing tnat the cascaassumed is where the 
agreeable offends against the laws of a healthy moral 
feeling, yet even then the useful, in so far as opposed 
to the agreeable and the beautiful, is enjoyed merely 
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in common with the lowest animals; and if we love 
and prize what is useful to us in this sense, wc do 
nothing more than what the ox and ass do ilso. The 
worth of tjiis usefulness depends on its being more or 
less necessary. So far as'a^ thing is nfeecssary for the 
maintenance df the human species and civil society, so 
far it is (Kjrtainly something good, but not ther^ore 
something excellent. We therefore desire the useful 
not for itself, but only on amount of th# advantages we 
draw from it. The beautiful, on the contrary, we love 
from an inward superiority of our nature over the 
mwoly animal nature; for among all animals man 
alone is gifted with a perception of order, licauty, and 
grace. Hence it couica that he is so much the more 
perjecd, so much the more a man, the more extenddd 
and dftep-scated is his love for the beautiful, and tlife 
more finely and certainly he is enabled by his feelings 
to discjaminale the different degrees and sorts of beauty. 
Therefore it is also that the perceptiorf of the beautiful, 
in art as well as in manners and morals, distinguishes 
the social, devclopech and civilized man from the sai’agc 
and tlie barbarian; indeed, kll art, without exception, 
and science itself, owe their worth almost entirely to 
this love of the beautiful and the perfect implanted in 
the breast of man. They would now be immeasur¬ 
ably below the height to which they have ascended iu 
Kurope, if they had been confined within the narrow 
bnnnclaries of the necessary and the useful, in the 
common sense of the words. „ 

“ Tiiis restriction was what Socrates recommended ;* 
and if he was ever wrong in any case, it was surely 
in this. Kepler and Newton would never .have 
disiiovercd the laws of tlje universe — the most 
beauliful system over produced by though* from the 
human mind—if they, iollowing his precept, had con¬ 
fined geometry merely to the measuring of fields, 
and astronomy to the merely necessary use of land and 
s<'a travellers and almanae-makcrs. 

“Socrates exhorts the piunter and the sculptor fO 
unite the beautiful and the agreeable with the useful; 
as he encourages the pantomimic dancer to ennoUc the 
pleasure that his art may be capable of giving, and to 
delight the heart at the same time rvith tho senses. 
Aecoiding to the same principle, he must desire every 
labouH'r who occupies himself about something neces¬ 
sary, to unite the useful as much as possible with the 
beautiful. But to allow no value for beauty, except 
where it is eiseful, is a confusion of ideas. 

“ Beauty and grace arc undoubtedly united by 
nature itself with the useful: but they are not there¬ 
fore desirable because they are useful; but because, 
from the nahire of man, he enjoys a pure pleasuro in 
their contemplation—a pleasure precisely similar to 
that which the contemplation of virtue giv^. 3 ; a neces¬ 
sity as imperative for man as a rca.sonablc being, as 
food, clothing, and ahabitation are for him as an-aniinsM. 

“ I say for him as an animal, because he has ■^uch in 
common with all or most other animals. Butmoither 
these animal wants nor the capability and desire to 
satisfy them make hi^ a man. While he procures 
his food, builds Limsclf^a nest, takes to himself a mate, 
loads his young, fights with any otlier who would de¬ 
prive liim of his food or take possession of his uqst; 
in all this he acts, so far as it is merely corporal, as an 
animal. Merely through the skill and manper in which, 
as a roan, he |)erforms all these animal-like acts (where* 
not reduced to and retained in an animal state by 
external compulsory causes), docs he distinguisii add 
elevate himself above all other animals, and evince bis 
liunmn nature. For this animal that calls itself man, 
aud this only, has an iiiboru feeling for beauty and 

• Scfi the Seventh Chapter of the Third Book of Xrnophoti’t 
Memorabilia uf.Socratm. 


I order, has a heart disposed to social communication, to 
compassion and sympathy, and to an infinite variety of 
pleasing and beautiful feelings ; has a strong tendency 
to imitate and create, and labours incessantly to im¬ 
prove whatever it has invented or fofmed. , 

" All these petmliarities together • separate him 
essentially from the other animals, render him their 
lord and master, place earth and ocean iu )iis power, 
and lead him step by step so high through the nearly 
illimitable elevation of his capacity for art, that he is 
at Itmgth in a condition t(» rcmudel nature itself, and 
from the materials it affdrds him to create a new, and, 
for his, peculiar purpose, a more perfectly adjusted 
world. 

“The first thing in which man displays this su¬ 
periority is in the refining and elevating all the wants, 
instincts, and functions which he has in common with 
the animal. The time'wdiich this may require docs 
not signify. It is sufBcient that he at length succeeds : 
that he no longer depends on mere chance for liis 
maintenance, and the increased security of more abun¬ 
dant and better' food leaves him leisure to think of 
improving the remaining requirements of his life. He 
invents one art after another; each one increases the 
security or the pleasure of his existence; and he thus 
ascends unceasingly from the absolutely necessary to 
the convenient, from the convenient to the beautihil. 

“ The natural society in wliich he is bom, united to 
the necessity of guarding against the ill consequences 
of a wide dispersion of the human race, produces at 
length civil establishments and social modes of life. 

“ But even there he has scarcely provided for what 
is absolutely necessary, for the means of inward and 
outward security, than wc see him occupied in a thou¬ 
sand ways in adorning his new condition. Little vil¬ 
lages are imperceptibly transformed into great cities, 
the abodes of the arts and of commerce, and the points 
of union between the various nations of the earth. Man 
.extends himself on all sides, and in every sense naviga¬ 
tion and trade increase his social relations and occupa¬ 
tions, and they multiply the rvants and goods of life. 
Riches and pleasure refine cvciy art, of whicli necessity 
and want were the jiarents. Leisure, love of fame, and 
public encouragement promote the growth of the 
sciences, which, by the light they shed upon every ob¬ 
ject of human life, become again rich sources of new* 
advantages and en.joyinqnts^^ 

“ But in the same dr^greu that man adorns and im¬ 
proves his external condition, arc his perceptions de¬ 
veloped also for moral beauty. He renounces tho 
rough and inhuman customs of the savage, learns to 
abhor all violent conduct towards his follows, and ac¬ 
customs himself to the rules of justice and equity. The 
various relations of the social state form and fix tlio 
notions of respectability and jLviliiy; and t’;e desire of 
making himself (|[grecable,.tn others, of obtaining their 
esteem, teaches him to suppress his passions, to con¬ 
ceal his fau'lt&v to assume his best appc.arancc,^ and 
always to act in the most becoming manner. In a 
word, his manners improve with his condition. 

“ Through all these steps ho elevates himself at 
length to the liigliest degree of perfection of which the 
mind is capable in the present life, to an enlarged 
idea of the whole of which he is a part, to the ideal of 
the beantiful and the good, to wisdom and virtue, and 
to thV> adoration of the inscrutable First Cause, the uni¬ 
versal Father of all. to recognise and perform whose 
laws is at the same time his greatest privilege, his first 
duty, and Jiis purest pleasure. 4 

“ All this >ve may at once call the advancnmint of 
human nature. And now may every one answer for 
.himself the question—would man have made that ad- 
r:\nce if the inborn feeling for the beautiful anil tho 
Iccoiuiug had remained in him inactive? Take it 
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away, and all the eSbcta of hia formative power, all 
the memorials of his greatness, all the riches of nature 
and art in the possession of which he has placed him¬ 
self, vanish; he sipks bank into the merelv animal rank 
of the stupid and insensible natives of Australia, and 
with him nature also sinks into barbarism and chaotic 
deformity. 

“ What are all the steps by which man advances 
himself by degrees towards perfection but refinements? 
refinements in his wants, modes of living, his clotlung, 
dwelling, furniture? refinements of. ms mind an<rhis 
heart, of his sentiments and liis passions, of his lan¬ 
guage, morals, customs, and pleasvires ? 

“ What an advance from the first hut to a palace of 
Palladio’s! from the canoe of a Caribbean to a ship 
the line! from the three rude idols, as the Boeotians” 
in the olden time represented their protecting god¬ 
desses, and the Graces of Praxiteles! from a village of 
the Hottentots or M'ild Indians to a city like London! 
from the ornaments of a female of New Zealand to the 
splendid dress of a Sultana! from the language of a 
native of Tahiti to that of a Homer, a Virgil, a Tasso, 
a Milton, and a Voltaire! 

“ 1'hrough what innumerable degrees of refinement 
must man "and his works have proceeded, before they 
iiad placed this almost immeasurable distance behind 
ilicni! I 

“ Tlie love of embellishment and refinement, and the 
ilissatisfaetion with a lower degree as soon as a higher 
lias been recognised, arc the true, only, and moat 
simple motives by which man has advanced to what 
we sec him. Every people who have become civilized 
are a proof of this p'-inciple; and if any such are to be 
found, who, without peculiar physiem or moral hin¬ 
drances, continue in the same state of unimproveability, 
or betray a complete want of impulse to improvement, 
wc must needs consider them rather as a sort of human 
animals than as actually men of our race and species.” 


Antelape-huntitM with the Zeopard. —On these occMioug the 
leopard i« hoodwinked at the falcons are. As soon as the bnnts- 
jnan is near enough to the pitne the cap is taken off from (he 
leo|)ard, tl» leader strokes Ws hands several times over the eyes 
of the animal, and turns bis head towanls the antolofie. Scarcely 
does the leopard perceive it, when he iinmediotely springs for¬ 
ward i but, if he dees not succeed in ovcrtakinif ihe antelope in 
rtso or three leajis, he desists A^qaietly lies down. His leader 
again te^es hiia up iiito the cart and gives hhn some meat and 
water to strengthen him. The attempt is then reneweil; but, if 
he &i!s a second time, he is quite discouraged, and is unlit for 
die chace for some days. The antelope jxisscssea such elasticity, 
tliat it makes leaps of thirty to forty paces, and tlierefure easily 
escapes from the leopard, and hence it is indispensable to get as 
near the game as jpssible. But, if the leopard surceed in catch¬ 
ing the antelope, he leaps upon its back, and clings to it with 
his paws; ittIbllB down ; lie tbrunts bis forigs in the neck of his 
hapless victim and sucks tlie blo^d, and then quietly follows bis 
leader.— Von Orlich’t TVttetls in India. 

, -, . 

77ie Antn gf Brasil.—At Campinas I witnessed serious depe- 
dations from the ants: sometimes tb^ insitmato themselves into 
the taij» walls, and (tostroy (he entire side of a house by per¬ 
forations. Anon they commence working in the soil, and extend 
their nitrations beneath the foundations of houses and under¬ 
mine them. The people dig li^ jrits in various plwes, with 
tne intent of exterminathig tribes of ants vrhosc designs have 
been discovered. These insects, probiCbly from tiieir prevalenoe, 
Hnd the irresistible chuae^er of their depredations, obtafTied at 
on early day tlie title of King of Brasil. In fovour of their ad- 
loinistration it should be said, that they sometimes do inestimable 
^,j|wrvice, by cleansirig a bouse or plantatimi of other species of 
'Vermin, PMtin^ along to the work before them, in well organised 
troops (if; Neverthcleas, their dominion and divine 

right havl'biito 'disputed by means of fire and water, and nearly 
> every nfiiwJdtlivument of death; but notwitiistanding the most 
unrelenting persotmtioiu, they still abound and prosper. Mr. 
I^nthey states, on" the authority of Manoel Felix, that some of 


these insects, at one time, devoured the cloths of the altar in the 
convent of 8. Antonio, at Maranham, and also brought up into 
the church {lieces of shrouds from the graves beneath its floor ; 
whereupon the friars prosecuted them according to due form of 
ecciesiaatiintl law. * What the sentence was in Uiis^casewe are 
unable to learn. The historian informs us, tiowifler, that, having 
been convicted in a similar suit at the Franciscan convent at 
Avignon, the (juita were not onlyeexcommunicated from the 
Roman Catholic ^postolic Church, but were sentenced by tin 
ffiars ** to the pain of removal, within three days, to a place 
assigned them in the oenffe of the earth.” The canonical accouni 
gravely adds, that the ants obeyed, and carried away all then 
young, and all ttwir atom \—Kidd^'t Betidence in Brazil. 


fThe Bound Tower* of Ireland .—^Tbese towers,' then, arc 
rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering upward,;,' aud 
varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifty 
foet; and in extemhl bircumference, at the base, fonm forty to 
rixty feet, or somew|iat more. They have usually a circidar pro¬ 
jecting bw, consisting of one, two, or three stefw, or plintlis, and 
are finished at ihe top by a conical mof of stone, which fre¬ 
quently, as there ua every reason to beVeve, terminated with a 
cross fm-med with a single stefoe. The wall toward the base is 
never less than tliiee feet in thickness, but is usually more, and 
occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with the 
general proportions of the building. In the interior they are di¬ 
vided into stories, varying in nuinber from fourctu eight, as flir 
height of the tower pA’nutted, and usually abort twelve feet In 
lieight. These stories are marked eitlier by {irojecting belts of 
stone, set-offs or ledges, or holes in the wall to receive joists, on 
which restod the floors, which were almost always of wiKid. In 
the iippern'.ost of these stories the wall is perforated by two, 
four, five, six, or eight apertures, but most usually four, which 
sometimes face the cardinal points, and somelimes not. The 
lowest story, or rather its ploc^, is sometimes composed of solid 
masonry, aiyi when not so, it has never any aperture to light il. 
In the second story the wall is usually perforated by the entraiin’ 
dimrway, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the 
ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at a 
time. The intermediate stories oreveacli lighted by a single aper¬ 
ture, placed variously, and usually of very small size, though in 
sevenil instances that directly over tlie doorway is of a size little 
less than tliat of tlie doorway, and would appear to be intended 
os a second entrance. In their masonic construction they pre¬ 
sent a considerable variety ; but the generality of them are built 
in that kind of careful masonry called sprawled nibble, in which 
small stone shaped by the hammer, in default of suitable stones 
at band, are placed in every intMvtioe of the larger stones, so 
that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the body of 
the wall; and thus the outside of sprawled masonry, especiidly, 
presents an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supplementary 
splinters being ciirefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 
.Such, also, is the^style of masonry of the most ancient churches; 
but it should be added that, in the interior of the walls of both, 
grouting is abnudaiitly used. In some instances, however, tiie 
towers {iresent a surface of ashlar masonry,—but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular,—both externally and internally, thongli 
more usuall^'ini the exterior only; and, in u few instances, the 
lower }iortion of the towers exhibit less of regularity tiian the 
ifuper i^rts. In their architectural features an equal diversity 
of style IS observable; aud of these (he doorway is the most re- 
markabip. When the tower is of rubble masonry, tlie doorways 
seldom present any decorations, and are either quadrangular, and 
covered with a lintel of a single stone of great size, or semi¬ 
circular headed, either by the coiistiactiun of a regular arch or 
the'cutting of a single stone. Tliere ate, hdWeviw, two instances 
of very'richly decorated doorwaye in towers of this description, 
namely, those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the mote regularly 
constructed to wen the doorways are always arched semi, 
circularly, and are usually ornamented with architraves, or 
sjjands, on the'ir external tajisei. The upper apertures but very 
rarely present any decorations; and are most usually of a quadran¬ 
gular form. They are, however, sometimes semicircular-headed, 
and still ofltener nreieut the triangular or straight-sided arch. 1 
should further add, that in tiie construction of these apertuTp.s 
very frequent examples occur of that kind of masonry, consisting 
of long and short stones alternately, no# generally considered 
by antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon architecture in Eng¬ 
land.—PetnVs Bssag on the Origin and Uses of the Bound 
Towers of Ireland. 
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In Armorica, that is called Bretagne, Iherji wa# a 
knight who loved and did his best to serve a lady. 
Many a labour and great enterprise he |»rformed 
before he could win her, 

For she -wag onv the fairest under snn, 

and also of so high a Jcindred, that hardly durst this 
knight 

Tell her bis woe, his poiti, aud bis distress. 

But at the last, for his worthiness and bis'obcdienoc, |jSje 
took pity on him, and screed to have him for her hns* 
band and lord. And in order to lead their lives in 
the greater bliss, be swore to her, as a knight, of his 
free will, that he would never take upon him any 
mastery over her, or lib jealous of her, utd tivat he 
would obey her, 

and follow her will in all 
As any lover to his lady shall; 


Save that the name oj sovereignty, 

That would he have for shame of his degree, 

Slie tiiaiikSd him, and with full great humblto,. 

She Said, “ Sir, since of your gentleness 
Ve jHolf'ren me to have so large a reign, 

I would to God that never betwixt us two no guilt ot 
mine may make war or strife; 

Sir, I will be you* humble true wife— 

Have here my truth—till that mine hearte bKst.'’* 
j n.us be they both in quiet and in rest. 

Now friends must obey each other, if they will long 
hold company. 

l.ove will not he constrain’d by mastery, 

When mastery cometh, the god of Lovo anon 
Beateth his wings, and farewell, be is gone. 

Lore is a thing, as any spirit, free. , 


• Burnt. 
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And in tliis prosperily the knight goes home with his 
wife to his own country, not fur from Penniark,* where 
his dwelling was, and there lives in bliss. 

After a year or more had passed, the knight went 
to dwell for a time in England, to seek worship and 
honour in* arms, fur in such labours he put all his 
pleasures. And 

Dorigen his wife, 

That loveth h«r husband as her lieartCi's life, 

weepelh and sigheth on account of his absence. ,,. 

Slie motivneib, walsefh, %rail«Vb, fastelh, ’plainelli; 

X>«istre of his prconcK lit^r so disfraiiietli, 

I'hat all this wide world she set at nought. 

Her frieiides whinh that knew her heavy thought, 
Comforten lier in all that e’er they may; 

They preaeheii her, tlicy tell her iiiglit atid day 
That causeless, slic slay’lh herself, alas! 

And every comfort passible in this case 
Tiiey do to lier, with all their business, 

All for to make her leave her heaviness, 
lly process, os ye knowen every one. 

Men may so longe graven iu a stone 
Till some figure (herein imprinted he: 

So lung have they cumforled her, 

until she bath received the imprinting of their conso¬ 
lation, and her great sorrow began to assuage. Her 
friends llicn prayed hci 

To come and rnamen in their company 
Away to drive her darkc fantasy ; 

And finally she gn-iuted that request, 

For well she saw that it was for the beat 

Her castle stood by the sea, and she often walked 
with her friends on*the high banks, whence she saw 
many a barge and ship 

Sailing their course wlicrc ns them list to go. 

Ihit then w-oa that a juiroel of her woe; 

For to herself full ofl, “ Alns!” said she, 

“ Is there no ship, of so many os 1 see, 

Will briiigen home my lord i" 

Another time she would sit, and think, and cast her 
eyes riowuwards upon the black and grisly rocks, which 
made her heart so tremble for fear, 

That on her feet she might her not sustene.f 
Then would she sit aduwn upon the green, 

anil look piteously into saying with sighs, 

•• Eternal God, that through thy governance leadest 
this world; ye make, as men say, nothing in vain; 

But, Lord ! these grisly ficndty rockes black, 

, That seemcn rather a fonl confusion 
Of work, thmi any fair creation 
Of such a perfect wis§ God, and stable, 

Why have ye wrought this work unseasouahle ? 

See ye not, ^ovd, how its destroyoth mankind ? A 
linnilred thousand bodies havt?these rocks slain. Thou 
madest mankind like thine own imago; how then 
may it *00 that ye make suc.h incans^ for* ife destruc- 
limi ? I know well that clerks say it is all lor the best, 
timugh I do not know the causes. Hut may that 
God tiiat made the wind to blow, keep my lord in 
saiVny; this is my conclusion; I leave all disputes to 
tlio clerks. I would to God tha^all theso black rocks 
wi'i'e sunk into hell.for his sake. 

These rockes slay mine hearte for thefear." « 

Her friends Umui lead her elsewhere,—^by rivers, and, 
wells, and other dcleotable places. And 

They daKoeu, and they play at chess and tables. 

* On the weitehi coast of Bretagne, between Brest and Port 

k'Orlent., . ' ; 

t StMfiiiii. 


And one day, unto a garden that was near, having 
prepared all necessary provision, ^ 

They go mid play them all the longp,Jilay, 

/hid this was on the sixtlie morrow of Ma,v, 

Which May bad paiutelFwith his softe showers, 

This garden full of leaves and of llowdis, 

And craft of mauncs hands so curiously 
Army^d had this garden twaOly, 

That nev^r was there garden of such jirisc* 

But if it were the very Pariuliso. 

And after dinner they began to dance, and to sing 
also; Dorigen only excepted ; 

For the ue saw him in the dance go, 

That was her husband, and her love also. 

'Among others in this dance there was a ^wire 
fresher and jollier than the month of May itself; 

He singelhi d^ceth, passing every man. ^ 

He was one of tlfc best-looking men alive; also— 

Yotiijg, striwig, and virtuous, and rich, ami wise, 
AtidwcU-bclov’U, and holdcn isi great {irise. 

Ho was called Aurelias. And shortly to say the truth, 
he had loved Dorigen, unknoivn to her, for above tn o 
years and more,— 

! But never durst he tell her liis grievanci!*, 

Withouten eSp )fe dmnk all his p(nance, 

lie was in despair. 'He durst say nothing, except 
that iu songs ho would sonicwiiat betray his sonow, iti 
general cl^nplaints:— 

He said ho loved, and was beloved nothing. 

* Praise. 

[To he Ihniiniieil.] 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Whatkver pursuit is but parlisiilly known to us. wc arc 
apt, to undervalue. The mental jiowcr necessary to the 
"mastery of it and the advantages arising Irom its study, 
seem to us small in amount and easily .attainable. And 
so with the productions of those who have made them¬ 
selves skilful in such pursuit; as we look upon them, 
we fancy that we could easily have done as much, if we 
had desired it, and we do not deem our ignorance a 
reason why we should not be capable of judging of what 
wc see. 

Landsttape painting is one of those things that, to a 
hasty and superficial observer, sierns to require less 
llia’;,,lhe ordiiiarjr amount of ability and of study. It 
is conimonly regarded as a mere matter of imitation, 
n sort of careful copying of what is wen iir the fields 
or among the mountains, and all that is required is 
thought to ,be a little discernment in selecting the 
scend and sonic adroitness in representing it. Nor is 
it supposed that there can be much difficulty in judg¬ 
ing of wfiat is accomplished so easily. To Jiave looked 
upon sonfc of the finer scenery of nature, and to have 
occasionally visited a picture gallery, is thought to be 
enough to sot up for a connoisseur,—an opinion so 
generally acquiesced in, that he miisj be a bold man 
who would dare to question the dictum of one who has 
travelled into Italy, and can recall the names of a few 
much-talkcd-of painters. But there may be this exjie- 
rifuice, and yet,no real knowledge of art. For, in the 
fijRt place, there is muck more than a ready hand and 
quick eye nec.cssary to make a true land.scape-painter, 
and then something more than assurance is necessary 
to estimate his works aright. What are the requisites 
necessary, both to the painter and to the observer, 
it wottld require, to set forthrfully, more space and a 
more prolonged investigation than wc can afford, but 
we hope briefly to point out some of them, and to 
remove sonic few commoa misapprehensions. 
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The love of landscape 8if)pears to he a thoroughly and 
peuuiiiely English characteristic. Not only do Eng- 
Jishnien )»onet|;ale every land whore bcautifm scenery 
is to be found, but fjurchaso with readiness* very de- 
s(;ription of landscape pailllSns that is ’offered to tlicm, 
and all classes gather around a trutliful representation 
of almost any kind of scene when exhibited in a gal¬ 
lery. Vet it is quite certain to one who looks a little 
ciiiefnlly at tlie subject, that a really {^ood taste is at 
least as rare ui this as in any other branch of art. A 
tolerably stire tost of the general taste may bo found 
in tl>c pictures selected by the Art-Union prize-holders, 
who belong to all ranks, and are many of them indivi¬ 
duals who would probably never else nave purchased a 
jiic-Uirc. Whoever will look at the exhibition of thele 
]irizes will si-e that a goodly share of the pictures 
selected are landscapes; and that these are for the 
most part the gaudiest and most glaring that could 
have been chosen from the several galleries. Now, by 
l asling llic eye over the list of the jn ize-holders, it 
will be seen that many of tliem dwell* in places where 
iJiey must be familiar with wmo of the must beautiful 
scenery in our island ; familiar, if they use their eyes, 
with all the unobtrusive graces and rich harmonies of 
nature; and^^yet they have selected pictures as opposed 
to .the simplicity and grandeur o( nature as glare and 
gandiness can he. 1 1 is certain, therefore, that mere 
i'.('(|uaiiitance with natural scenery, aided by a liking 
lor it (vvliich we may conceive there to be, from land¬ 
scape being chosen in iircfcrence to figures onstill-life), 
will not suliice to guide tlie uninitiated. 

But these, if they be duly cherished, will go very far. 
If there boreal love for natnval scenery, it will require 
but careful observation and reflection tO'*enjoy the 
faithful representation of it. That 

“ Nature newt did betray 
'file heart diat loved her,” 

is most certain. Her favours are, however, not to be 
won by a negligent regard, but by patient devoted 
attention. Merely htohimj at a beautitul spot, or gazing 
vacantly over the ocean, or turning a listless eye upon 
the splendour of an autumnal sunset or a moonlit sky, 
will scarcely servo the purpose. The more recondite 
beauties of nature are only unfolded to him who by an 
earnest study shows that he ilesiTves the reward. And 
besides some aeijuaintance with the works of nature, 
there must be also some knowledge of the productions 
of art. It is not, however, necessary tliat the student 
should have e.xainined the wliolo range’of art, or have 
run through Europe in order to become acquaihted 
with the sublimities and beauties of nature. It is nut 
liDW tmirh we sec, but how we see, that is,of import- 
8me; as Johnson said of a traveller who lihd visited 
many places to small profit, “ Some men will learj 
moie in the Hamjistead stage than others in tAie tour 
of Kuiopc.” It is much better that a few thoroughly 
good works of art should bo well considered and ren¬ 
dered familiar, and that a few fine scenes should be 
observed under every ^'onditioii of season and time, 
than that ever S8 many should be glanced at in a 
hurried iiiaiiner. ♦ 

Many and various qualifications are necessary in the 
artist who shall produce a really good landscape. 
'J'here must bi> a fine eye for the^liarmonious combina¬ 
tions of forms, of colours, and of light and sliadowY 
power of representation, and clearness of conception, 
with great inaima) dexterity, in order to work out his 
own ideas. But all tliis is not enough. These go 
little further Ilian to maly; up that mechanical skill 
that is most necessary to the painter, as a means 
to the end, but must never be mistaken for the cad 
itself. Manual dexterity is almost always overrated 
both by artists and connoisseurs: by the former, 


because ol the labour it has cost them to acquire ; and 
by the latter, because of its affording a ready and tan¬ 
gible subject for criticism. And hence it is that we 
read and hear so inueh of the technicalities of tomh, 
tone, surface, and the like. And hence matif a young 
artist, as well as many an old crilic, scents to imagine 
that it is in this mastery over his materials, and a rigid 
adherence to the established conventionalisms, that the 
summit of artistic excellence consists. But the eon- 
ventioiialisms of the painting-room will no more suffice 
tojfroduce a truft work of art than those of the gallery 
will to judge of one. * 

Manual dexterity has its value, and its presence in 
a picture is a proof that it is not the pruuuciion of a 
bungler. The conventional isms of art are also of val ue, 
and ^cry true artist will yield due obedience to them ; 
but wc must bo careful to guard ourselves against con¬ 
founding the conventional rules by which artists liave 
in any age been guided, with the great universal and 
unchangeable laws of nature. They may be true as 
far as they go, but they are only so far true; and the 
conventional usages of almost every school of art have 
become in the end the shackles of that school. 

7’he real excellence of a landscape, as of any other 
work of fine art, consists in the mental power displayed 
in it, and is the result of an original and zealous 
study of nature. A line landscape is npt merely an 
imitation of details, or a- representation of positive 
forms, a sort of topographical cony of a jiarticular 
spot. Poetry is the essence of each of the fine arts, 
and when there is not poetry there is not true art. 
A genuine landscape is a poetic representation of a 
scene, not a mere servile copy of Ij—that is the work 
of a daguerreotype, not of an artist. But this poeliis 
version is no less true than the other; there are not all 
the details, but there are all the leading and necessary 
features; there is the substantial truth, if there be 
not tlie literal. For poetry deals with reality: she 
oimbellishes, she idealizes it, but she does not distort or 
conceal it. Truth and beauty are poetry, and must not 
be separated. The true poetry of art is seen in the 
transfusion of the mind of the artist into his imitation 
of nature. And it must never be forgotten that a pic¬ 
ture is to be regarded as a work of art, and art is some¬ 
thing very different from nature. She sets before us 
not the same thing, but ano^ier. She does not 
but indtate. Her object irtuit to deceive, but to ddujht. 
The painter seeks by a careful selection and adjust¬ 
ment of the yiarts to produce a whole that shall most 
strongly convey to the spectator’s mind the setUinietU or 
character projicr to the scene he has to portray; and 
this sctuimenl or character will depend very much lor 
its development upon the mind of the artist. Difl'cr- 
ent men, though equally sensitive to the beautiful iu 
nature, will be very difforeiAly affected the same 
scene; and will each bring out some peculiar phase of 
it, and this agreeably to lus own character of mind and 
strength of ^eilius. For, as a fine writer has well’said, 
“ It is tiie high test and proof of genius that a man' 
render his subject interesting to others, not merely in 
a general way, but in the very same manner in which 
it interests himself.’' And this implies not genius 
merely, but originality; jin imitator can never thus im¬ 
part his own character to his subject. 

For a picture to exhibit this poetic spirit, it is not 
neces^ry that the subject of it should be a poetic one; 
it may bo found in everv picture that has a definite 
purpose and effects it. The imaginative and inventive 
powers are often very little exercised upon such works 
as merely impart form and colour to what has been 
already described by the poof, while others which 
illustrate no passage of poetry, and tell no tale, yet fix 
the attention, and excite emotions of pleasure far be¬ 
yond those of a more ambitious character. 
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Nor is it ueceasary tibat it should be a representa¬ 
tion of the stern sublimities of nature. A sitnple pas¬ 
toral may be as much a true work of art as the most 
splendid epic: and there may be as much of the spirit 
of poetry^n a wil'd green landscape, made up of 

« Hedge'rowB, hardly hed^-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood ran wild j with {lastoral fartos 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in rilenee hom among the trees! 

With some uncertaia notice os might seem ^ 

Of v^mut dweilen hi the houseles% woods," 

as in the grandest vuinbinatioiiE of lakes and moun¬ 
tains and stormy skies, or the wide waste of waters. 

[To be rontinned.] 


Formation <f Cnal~Ji«ldM.-~Thiii the ancient seams of coal 
were proiluced for the most part by terrestrial plants of all sizes, 
not dritled, but growing on tlie spot, is a theory mure and moru 
generally adopted in modern times, and the growth of wiiat is 
called sponge in such a swamp and in such a climate as the 
Great Dismal, already covering so many s(]uare miles of a low 
level region bordering upon the sea, and callable of spreading 
itself indeiiiiiteiy over the adjacent country, helps us greatly to 
enoceive the manner in which the coal of the ancient carboni¬ 
ferous rocks may have been formed. The heat, perhaps, may 
not have lieen escessive when the coal-measures originated, but 
the entire alisence of hrost, with« warm and damp atmosphere, 
may have enabled tnmioal fonns to flourish in latitudes far dis¬ 
tant fnim the line, tiuge swamps in a rainy climate, slandiiig 
tttsivc the level of the surroandiug lirm latiil, and Hupiiorting a 
dense forest, may have spread far and wide, invading the plains, 
like some European pml-moases when Uicy burst; a^id the fre¬ 
quent submergence of These masses of vegetable matter beneath 
seas or estuaries, as often as the latid sunk down during subler- 
raueau movements, may have given rise to the de|H>sition of strata 
of mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon the vegetable 
matter. The couversiou of successive surfaces into dry laud, 
where other swamps supporting trees may have formed, might 
give origin to a cOntiuuea series of coal-tneasiires of great thicks, 
ness. In some kinds of cool, the vegetable texture is apparent 
throughout under tlie niioroscape; in utben, it has only partially 
disappeared; but even in ttiis coal the flattened ta-uiiks of trees 
of the genera LepidudendriHi, Sigillaria, and others, converted 
into pure coal, ore occasionally met with, oud erect fossil trees 
are observed in the overlying strata, tcrmiiiotiug downwards in 
seains of coah—XyelZ's Travels in America. 


'Wine-making in the North of Portiwcd.~V/ben once tlie vin¬ 
tage Ints commenued, time is invaluable. ‘ The vineyards arc 
crowded with persons, some plucking the sound grapes and lill- 
lug large baropeis with tliem, others separating the rotten or dry 
bunches, while the Gallegos ate employed in rjuryiug the luiskcts 
down the steep sides of the lulls on their bocks. The presses are 
stone tanks, raised high from the floor, about two or three feel 
deep, and fram twenty to thjrty square. A Imy stands in the 
ueiitra, and rakes the grapes as tljey are thrown in, so as to fonn 
an even surface. When full, twenty or tliirty men with bate feet 
and Ugt jumii in, and to the sound of guitqrs,,pt[ie8, fiddles, 
drums, and of their own voiew, coi.limio dancing, or rather tread¬ 
ing, for fcttty or fifty hours, with six hours intervening between 
every eighteen, till the juice is complotely expressed, and Uie 
aktiis perfectly bruised, so as to extract every p^icle of colour. 
It is found neesMary to leave .in the stalks, in order to impart 
tluit astringent qaali^.so roach admired in port wine, as well as 
to aid fermentation. After the men W withdrawn, the juice, tlie 
busks, tlie stalks, are allowed to ferment together from two to six 
days; the husks and stalks th«) rise to the tira and form i com¬ 
ply cake. 'Ey this .meai.^ tlie colour is stilt fnrthSr extracted 
fiera the skuw. It is a very critjaal time, much depending on 
;jie judgment and nrautice of the superiiitehdaiit os to the right 
ihopdeat to draw on the liquor; for so active is the fetmentalirai, 
that it ir^y he. if allowed to remain ton long in the press, com- 
Kodiing but lung experience can enable a per¬ 
son au this point, and many young mMchoiita who uve 

attiUwnMd to dtp M, ^ve hsul cause to repent their intorferonce 
with nie fiirmer’a business. The taste of the wine before drawn 
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off into the touels is sweet, nauseous, and sickening; and it it of 
a dark muddy colour; so that one ciui with difficulty believe it 
can ever bdeome the bright, sparkling, qpd astrfiigeut fluid it ap¬ 
pears in fte course of two or three yean. The touels, or vats 
into which the wise is drawn, itf«.in a building otf a lower spot 
than the one which contains the press, a channel leading from it 
to them. They contain frequently thirty pipes each. The priod 
when the win^is thus drawn off isdbe time when the rich and 
generous qualities of tha ^[les are to be retained, or lust never 
to be restored. Etum the rich nature of tlie Dooro grap, the fer¬ 
mentation once beguiPwill not stop (d hs own accord (even 
when the wine is drawn ufi'from the husks end stalks), till it has 
caused it to liecuuie a bitter liquid, almost if not entirely un. 
drinkable and useless, and finally vinegar. To retain, therefore, 
tliose mucli prized qualities, it is absolutely necessary to add 
Istandy at die very critical moment so diffic^t to decide, before 
diat stage which poduces the bitterness commences, ^andy 
always lias been and tdways must Iw added to the richer and 
finer wines, or from their very nature they overwork (hemselves, 
and, exliausting tbrirown sti'ength, are destroyed. 'J'lli grapes 
from which the rich luscious port wine is jiroduced become, 
when hung up iu the sun to dry, complete masses of sugar, 
nils excessiAly lacchariue^ matter, pssessed only by them; 
gra{Ms growing in the positions most exjiosed to the sun's rays, 
gives diet rich aud thiity flavour of which the liest prt alone con 
boaat. With the purer and more watery grapa, (he fermcrita- 
tion, not being so violent, will work itself out; and tlie little sac¬ 
charine matter they iqintain completely dMufijieufiiig, a dry light 
wine is the produce, wHlcU, though requiring brandy, requires 
less to preserve its good qualities, fur the very reason that there 
are fewer good quaiilies to preserve. Sliichisliic case with re¬ 
gard to tiin wines of Bordeaux. 1 do not mean to say tliat they 
do not posAss good qualities, tint dial, lieing of a lighter iiatur 
than die best port, from the cooler climate or nature of the soil 
in which they are produced, the ferineiitalioii Is nut so violent nor 
do they exhaust themselves fk>m their own strength. No brandy 
IS therefore'requisite, and that delicious liquor claret is tiie pro¬ 
duce; a successful imitation of which it lias lieeii vainly al- 
tem)>ted topri)diir.e in Portugal.— Lusitanian Sketches, ^c. by 
W. IL Kiugston. 

_f_ 
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Siugnltir Propefisiti/ o/' a fat. - Tlie following curious anec¬ 
dote has I'M’on forwarded to us tiy a curresiKindeiit, a gardener in 
Bedtordshire, to whom we have lieen before uidebted tor com- 
niunicatiuiis oii natural history, derived, like the present, from 
his own ohservutioii Through my garden runs a small slreum 
of water, the sides of which, sloping four yards above the level 
Ilf the river, are of grass, and kept neat by frequent mowing. 
This is a tuvonrite spt tor the slow-worm. In die momb of 
May, 1843, our bailifl' e-alled niy attention to my old cut, that 
was eating one of those worms. Frequently sefing her there, 
an^ knowing there were many of those reptiles on that spt, 1 
have watched hw actions. As soon as the sun has sufficient 
puwor to bring the slow-worm out, the old cat is there, ready to 
puiice upu it, lint trusting to her claws alone, as if she had 
caught a mouse, but throwing hiw whole body upn it, and tlien 
begins to dq^our it. I have seen her eat four in one day; iu 
the whole al many as forty or fifty; and no doubt a great many 
ifiore that 1 luivc not seen. Tho first year she ate tlie head as 
well OM the body. 1 know not whether diere is any poison in 
the beauL hot the old cot was very ill for some time after. She 
hecamemotliuig but skin and bones; her eyes were coveted witii 
a white suUtaiice as if she was going blind, similar lo what 1 
have oliBCtved in cats when they have eaten poison. After the 
first year she left off eating the hrads, and no ill effect is now 
produced. She appears to be very fond <if diis food, fiir it is 
wondetfdl to see what care and (latience she takes to examine 
every foot of the bauk where it. is likely to be feinnd. I do not 
think she can smell the reptile, but will begin at one ;iart by 
looking over „a certaiu portion of grass; if unsuccessful, she 
^BlOves a little furtlier, and thus tlirough the whole length of 
tlie garden. By her penevetaitce 1 believe she has destroyed 
most of tliose unwelcome tenants. I call tliem luiwelcomc, 
thougli I know fliey are useful for the many insects lliey destroy, 
because they are not pleasant companions on a frequented spot 
of a garden,’’ • 
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THE TAltENTBLLA* 

C'oMpARsn with this national tlancc of the Neapolitans, 
the liveliest and noisest Roman Saltarello i* but a dull 
and quiet affair. One must have had the evidence of 
one’s own senses to be able to form any adequate 
notion of the furore with*which it is danced by the 
real native Tarentella professors, and of the shrill 
music and screams by which it is accompanied To the 
tow'll of Resina, at the ftiot of Mount Vesuvius, from 
that place of rest and gntcrUinment on the mountain 
roinanticaliy calleil the “ Hermitage,” because jhe 
Boniface who dispenses the bread and clicese atxh 
olives and the Lacbryma: Christi usually wears a 
monkish dress and hood, must, wc should think, be 
about three English miles in a straight line. Vet on 
a calm summer’s day when the volcano was quiet, and 
such gentle breeze as there was blowing from the sea 
towards the mountain, and over the town which stands 
on the shore, wc have distinctly heard the screaming 
and roariim of the voices of those that were dancing 
the Tarenmlla, or making music for those that were 
dancing it. Forsytft says, rather caustically, that the 
church processions of Ihese people are enough to 
frighten a war-horse. At times tney are so. %ut at 
all times this out-of-door Tarentella munc is enough to 
terrify any horse that has not been aocrutomed to it. 
We once Icnew an English horse at Naples that would 
bolt at tlte fii'st sound of a tambourine, and that ne^er 
could be made to pass aTarentella party witb<*ut a hard 
strug^e for it with his rider. Even When imbis stable 
be would treinble all over if he licard a tanrbourihe 
playing out in the street. The creature evidently 
knew that where a tambourine came first, tbe^e waa 
likely to be a Thncatella and its choir close behind. 

The dance is hardly* ever perfurmed except out of 
doers and iu the open air. Tiie parquet ia tm' paved 
road or the roadside, or the lava-'Sagged at reels of 
Naples; the canopy is the. ovei>ar($m^ sky, and 
whotber by day or bv night, or m one bright, cli^tr, 
unspotted blue, or* with a thoon almost as as a 

nprthern where could so glhrioas a :caKOpy be 
gotten ? • 

One might fancy thfd the excessive heat of ,tbe 
climate would be against it; but, in their sport, the 

K le do not seem to care for it. With the exception 
6 short and merry season of carnival, which faUs 
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in the cool time of the year^ dancing seqms to he almost 
entirely a summer amu^ment wUh thetp. To do a 
Tarentella as it ought to be done requires room, and 
althougl) ilie palaces of the nobiliU and gentry be 
large (in ninety cases out of a hundred far too large 
for their shruuaen fortunes), the lodgings of the poor 
and humble, especially in Naplps and in the uejgji- 
bouring towns, are mostly very narrow. Now and 
then in walking through the pporer and more peopled 
part of Naples on a wintera night, the sounds of 
the Tarentella might be heard. But this was rare. 
With the first festa or Saiut's day occurring in the 
i^rring time of the year tlie Tarciitellari. began to be 
seen and heard in the streets and. roadsides, and they 
generally disappeared .with Uie day of Ogni Sapti or 
All Saints, early in the month of Novembet’; though 
at times we have seen them performing' on the day of 
the Dead or All ^uls, and aancing, in what seemed 
to us an unfeeling and heathenish {aHubn,,from the 
public cemetery outside gj^e town where their rela¬ 
tions and friends wer^^terred, to their own dark 
abodes within the city. Our old Roman, ctericsl, and 
archsBological friend, though bound as a priest to con¬ 
demn some evident relics of Paganism, could find, on 
these occasions, fine scope, fur indulging in bis classical 
comparisons, prototypes, and dorivations, “The an¬ 
cients,” he would Say, “ tried to turn the valley of the 
shadow of Deafh into a pleasant place. Go. to Pompeii, 
aiid you will find that the pleasantest and gayest street 
in it is the streci of the Tombs, and that the tombs 
therein are carved With fruits and fiowers, and aR 
cheerful ehiSlcms. These X^zaroui are only doing 
fhe same manner of thiiig in their way. They are 
dancing over tlic dead, and sitting over the dead, and 
: eating and drinking over the dead; and what are these 
sweet cakes, ina,de, for the I^y of the Dead, of meal 
and- honey, but the, type of tbp honey which the 
ancients put upon the tongueiand. lij>8 of the dying ?” 
i‘*\4nd are those pieces of money,” said we« “thal 
.are rattling ih the, money-box nw the porto the 
fee-pennies Charon?” “Not quite that,” 

I said our avcbaeowgist, “ but they are f«u the souls in 
I purgatory ; that money is spent in masses for the dead 
; —for the repose and good of the relidtvcs and friends 
; of these, dancers and feasters.” 

But the days on which to see the Tarentella dancing 
in ite perfection, and to its greatest extent* are the 

Voi, XIV.—3 L 
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Fcsta della Madonna dell’ Arco, or the fcaat of our Lady count all the diffwent pun tbct were Tarentella-ing to 
of the Ark, which occurs about the middle of summer, this wild and shrill music. 

and the Festa della Madonna di Pie-di-Grotta, or the When the feasting and dancing were all over there, 
Feast of our Lady at the foot of the Grotto, which or when the differeut parties began to think of return- 
occurs in the month of September, wlien, in most ing to their sever^ homes, Ahwe seemed generally to 
years, the tar has been somewhat cooled by the first be another short visit paid to the interior *of the churca 
heavy &11 of autumnal rain< It was an article com- and to the shrine, and, after that, the parties went their 
mouly inserted in the simple marriage-contracts of the way down thr steep and rough mountain paths, yet 
poor Neapolitans and the peasantry of the Terra di stopping tofootritto the instruments wherever there 
Uvoro, that the husband should take his wife to one was a smooth space gr an appro^h to it. We have 
or both of theae annual festivals, and on no account seen a chain of these dancem toniy with a unk broken 
omit so to do unlesn child-boarijig or bicknoss or some here and there) reaching from the church nearly to 
other calamity stood in the way. The shrine of the the foot of the mountain; and, however rough the 
Madonna doll’ Arco stands on the summit of a lofty road, nearly all these dancers were footing it without 
mountain, a peak of the Apennines, between the towns their shoes, and in many instances without their thick 
of Salerno and Avellmo, hut much nearer to Av|jiino stockings, which the peasants rarely wear at all except 
than to Salerno. On account of the distance (wove on some great festa like this. Aa it is considered pious 
twenty miles from Naples) the Festa is often an afBur Mid meritorious to go soberly and sadly up the noun- 
of two or even thiec days for those who go to it from tain, so it is deemed orthodox to come down jubilant 
the capiul, and who are too poor to pay for carriage and jolly, and for the young to dance the whole way, 
conveyance. But people flock tliither from much except wbere,rocks and precipices no. 
creator diatanccs-—even from as far as the borders of The woods and copses ubout Avelluio produce, m 
Apulia, &c., on one side, and from the borders of Gala- amazing abundance, a very delicious kind of hazebnut. 
bria on the other. All sorts of beasts of burden aud These nuts are ripe and in season at the lime of tins 
all manner of vehicles are put in requisition. A day or festival, and every party that goes to our Lady of the 
two before the grand day, Ibe back gigs and coaches— Ark considers it an pssential pait of ,tlie festa to buy 
the Canestro, Corriboli, Calcssi, Salta-fosse, and every and bring away as many of these nuts us can, by any 
machine, however named, that has wheels—almost on- possibility, bo carried. The r.eighbourhowl has also a 
ttrely disappear from tlie strflBts and piazze of Naples, celebrity for wooden trenchers, and very snialJ hand- 
They are all off to the Festa of the Madonna dell’ buckets made of the white poplar, out ol which the 
Arco, and so crammed and loaded that it is marvellous poor people very commonly drink. These things, too. 
they do not all break down—as not & few of them in- arc purchased, and they are the more nri/cd if they 
variably do, before they get back. The vehicles, the have been previously earned up to-the top of the 
horses, and asses are ieft at the foot of the mountain, mountain aqd to the shrine of our Lady, flic woiniui 
oral a village above mid-way up; and the toilsome tie some of the nuts round their necks like beads or 
ascent is performed on foot, in the manner of a pil- rosaries, bang them to the loops or drops of then larf^c 
grimaee and penance* ear-rinses, and make gre<*n wreaths of the branches or 

While in the church, and in the presence of the tm- twigs from which the nuts have been gathered, and 
veiled miraculous effigies of the virgin, the people weT them as coronals on their heads, or carry them in 
are devout, silent, reverential, and very commonly in kn equally classical manner iii their right bauds. Tim 
tears—in tears of adoration and tenderness; but as men garnish themselves with the little whi^ 
soon as the service is over, and the image has been buckets, generally keeping one in the right hand, 
worshipped, they bound from the church-door to an wherewith to salute th<‘ir neighbours aim friends as 
oiien level space, and begin dancing and singing with they meet them, by waving it over their heads, or by 
all their might, or they seat themselves among the drumming oti it with their knuckles. You will otteu 
trees on the green slopes of the mountain, and begin see a donkey coming from our Lady of the Ark so 
feasting and drinking, as ifethe end of the world were loaded and covered with nuts, branches, twigs, and 
approacliing, and their salvanon depended upon their buckets, tbaf you will scai’cely be able to make out the 
swallowing all the good things spread before them, species or geiiue, except hy his salient oars and Uis 
Fires of chaicoal or of wood are kindled among the hoofs. _ 

trees for the cooking of maccaruni, the frying of moat As for the vehicles, whether they go upon four 
and sausages, and other good things. There is, lack wheels or upon two, or whether they he large or omall, 
neither of cold water nor of wine; for at a'short they arc covered all oyer wiUi nuts and buckets. We 
space from tlie shrine there is a spring that wells out used to thin?" that this Madonna ought to be called 
of a rock, and is as cold us ice; and if any party should our Lady of the Nuts, or our Lady of the Buckets ; 
have neglect^ to bring v^ne with them, there are butrwe knew a Madonna delle Noce, or a nut Madonna, 
speculators at hand from Moiftefortc, Avellino, Castel in another part of the kingdom, and perhaps the 
Cicala, .Dcndicane, or some other towii qr village, honour of the bucket wm similarly pre-occupied 
with goatskins well filled widi ftie best wines that There was one method of disposing of the nutt whwu 
grow in the country; and aa thn "wine i, only about was pretty and graceful, and which helped to give 
a penny English the bottle, even poor man may variety and good processional ellect to the groups as 
take his fill of it upon such a grand occaaion. or to do they went along, half dancing^ and half wming. A 
honour to our Laiiy of the Ark. CerUin it is that all white wand, or just as frequently a straight sapling 
parties, men and women, drink«very copiously of it. of hazel with the bark on it, ateut six or s^“ feet 
We once heard an enthusiastic and inventive French long, waahung at the upper end with nuts, s^ngto- 
viulinist talk of having heard at one time and place gqmer like roilaries, and under tl» nuts, stretched otr* 
giiiUrc mille eoapa tTtmAet, or four tbauaaod fiddlers fid- a slight wooden frame, wa* a print, ruddy en^wod 
dlingallof a row.’ W* will «ot venture to say that and coloured, of our Lady of the Ark with the infant 
there wore so many mandolins on the esplanade in in her arma Occasionally this wand or pole fo”n>- 
front of the shrine of the Madonna deU’ Arco, but we nated with a hoop, which was wreathed round with 
may safrdy say that it would have puzzled a good ac- foliage and fruit, and in the ceuUe of which hung the 
coimtant tq «pake out tlie total number of mandolins, picture of the MWonnSj Making allowan^ce for me 
guitars, tafottourines, castanets, and zampogne or bag- difttrence of the material^ and the different cbMacter 
pipes thet were up ^ore a*playing all toget^, or to of the emblem within the circle, tais thing bore • 
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pretty oloee rBBetnblance»fo that which we eee in an¬ 
cient sculpture illustrative of ovations, ot triumphs, or 
sacrificial prqpessiofis. The bearer of this* trophy or 
standard uras almost invariably a woman, and gene¬ 
rally the tallest and thefinlftt, in ]wrsoA and in dress, of 
the party. Ifwas alternately carried erect like a ban¬ 
ner or flag, and carrwd over the shoulder like a 
musket. * 

We have seen some sketches made M the country, or 
while the recollections were fsesh and vivid, by 
Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A., which conveyed a very 
good notion of parts of this great festival. Much of 
the picturesquenesB and gracefulness of the groups 
was in them, but the grotesqueness, the broad humou^, 
tho^ashing, glaring effects were altogether wantin|; 
and tliey arc to be painted only by one who shall unite 
in his single pencil the powers of Hogarth, Teniers, 
Wilkis, and Poussin, together wit^ other qualities 
which exist in none of those masters, and which would 
hardly be produced by a union and intermingling of 
all their powers. A painter of geifius and vivaciW 
might make hinjself great by occupying this field, 
which has scarcely been trodden ; but let no foreigner 
attempt it without a previous and thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the manners and habits of thought of the 
people, and with 4hc rich, exprjssive, and tiumorous 
dialect they talk. Our painters generally seem to take 
in ideas only by the eyes; and therbfore it is that the 
soul of the sub^iect is so commonly wanting. • 

[To Iw continued. J * 


Mnlim of Aninutlx in takinff their Prey.—Wc must not 
pslimate the slow motions of ouimaU by our ov^ sensations. 
The motion of the bill of the swallow or the lly-cstcher, in 
cfttching a fly, is so rapid, that we do not see it, bat only hear 
the snap. On the contrary, how rcry diflierent ate the means 
^iTRii to the chameleon for oAaininf' his food! he lies more still 
tliiui the dead leaf, his skin is like the bark of a tree, and tafibt 
tlic liue of surrounding objects. Whilst other animals have 
excitement conforming to their rapid motitins, the shrivelled face 
of the chameleon hardly indicates life; the eyelids are scarcely 
parted ; bo protrudes his tongue witli a motion so imperceptible 
towanls the insect, that it is touched and caught more certainly 
tlian by the most lively action. Thus, various creatures living 
uiHin insects reach their prey by different means and instincts; 
rapidity of motion, wliicb gives no time for escape, is bestowed 
oti some, whilst others have a languid and slow movement that 
excites no alssrm. The lorit, a tardigrade animal, might be 
pitied too for the slowness of its motions, if they were not the 
very means bestowed upon it os necessary M its existence. It 
Rteds on its prey by night, and extends its arm to the bird on 
the branch, or the great moth, with a motion so immroeptibly 
slow, os to make sure of its object.—£¥r Charleg Bell on the 
Mechanism ^ the Hand. 


Means of Economising Water in IHvers before Intro- 
dilation <f ioehs .—^Tbe first expedient which occurred was to 
thrust the boat as nearly as possible to the rapid, ond having 
well fastened her, there to await on increase of water by rain ; 
and this was sonsetimes anisted by a collection of boats, which 
by forming a kind snf floating dam, deepened the water imme¬ 
diately ateve, and threw pa^ of the rapid b^iind themselves. 
This simple expedient was still in practice at Sunbury, on the 
Thames, since the beginning of the present century; and else¬ 
where, the custom of building bridges almost always at finds to 
accommodate ancientiuads of access, w wellas tdavoid Ibe di^ 
cnlty of founding piers in deep water, ofiortled Ofqxntunity for 
improvement in navigating the rapids formed by fho shalW 
water or ford; for a stone bridge uray be formed into a lock, or 
stoppage of the river, by tneans of transverse tirobm firom pier to 
pier, sustaining a series of bo|rds called paddles^ opgmd to the 
strength of the current, as was heretofore seen on thbkaina river 
Ttiames where it passes the city of Oxfbrd at Irisr Bdeoo's bridge, 
on the road to Abingdon, focb psddito are there in oieto deepen 
tlie Irregnlax rivet cfasnnels above that bridge: and titoboat or 


boats of very considerable tonnage thus find pueege upwards or 
dosmwards, a single arch being bccasioually cfearea of its paddles 
to afford free passage through the bridge. In (bis sense of tlie word, 
tbearchesof old London Bridge were desiraated as locks, some of 
the widest of them being purposely closed up to low-water mark 
by sbeet-piling, which (with me starlings of ftamawdfk filled with 
tubMe-stonas for jvotaction of the piers) retained Hie river navi- 
galdefiMt sonte bouts to Utebmond, at high-water sometimee quite 
to Kingston. The next dqpree of improrement was the intro¬ 
duction of modem locks, at first for distinction called pound- 
locks, wherein water was impounded for the reception of the 
binf; and theta popiid-loeks, improved by modern aceuraoy, 
with side-walls and couveniSnt sluices, have not only renderra 
the Thames and most of our other English rivers navigable, Imt 
by economising the Water reqaisite for tiie transit of boats shaped 
to the loe^ have given rise and scope to canal navigation—that 
is,_ tug^ratar.earrioge where no river or stream exieted or does 
exist^Tsf^rd’s Narrative. 

Tameness tf Birds in the Oabpagos Archipelago .—^Tbia 
disposition it common to all the terresuial species, namely, to 
the mocking-thmshes, the finches, ibe wrens, tyrant fly-catobers, 
the dove, and earrion-buxxatd. All of them ofieii approaclied 
sufficiently near to be killed with a ewiteh, and sometimes, as I 
myself tried, with a cap or hat. A gun it here almost super¬ 
fluous ; for with the muxzle I pushed a hawk off the branch of a 
tree. One day, whilst lying down, a mocking-thriuh alighted 
on the edge of a pitdier, made of the shell of a tortoise, which I 
held in my hand, and began very quietly to sip the water; it 
allowed me to lift it from tlie ground whilst seated on the vessel; 

I often tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching these birds 
by their legs. Formerly the birds appear to have been even tamer 
than at present. Cowley (in the year 1684) says, that the 
“ tnrtle-doves were so tame, that they would i^en alight uixm. 
our hats and aims, so that we could teke them'alive; they uot 
fearing man, until such lime that suiXe of our commny (lid 
fire at tliem, whereby they were rendered more shy.*’ Uampier 
also, in the same year, says “ that a man in a morning's walk 
might kill six or sevini dozen of these doves,** At ]irfsent, 
although cettaiply very tame, they do not alight on peo]ile's 
arms, nor do they sufler themselves to be killed in such large 
numbers. It is snrfaising that they have uot become wilder; 
for these islands during the last one hundred and fifty years have 
been frequently visited by buccaneers and whalers; aud the 
sailors, wandering through the woods in search of tortoises, 
always take cruel delight in knocking down the little birds. 
These birds, although now still more penecuted, do not readily 
become wild : in Cliarles Island, which had then lieen colonized 
about six years, I saw a boy sitting by a well with a switch in 
his hand, with which he kijj^^he doves and finches as thSy 
came to drink. He had alre^y procured a little heap of them 
for his dinner; and he said that be hod constantly been in the 
haliit of waiting by this well for the some purpose. It would 
appear that the birds of this archipelago, not having as yet learnt 
that man is a more dangerous animal than the tortoise or the 
Amblyrhynchus, disregard him, in the same manner as in 
England shy binli^ such ns magpies, disregard the imws and 
liones gmsing iu our flelda The Falkland Islands offer 
a second instance of birds witk a similar disposition. The 
extraordinary tameness of tly little Opetiorhynchus has been 
remarked by Pemety, Lesson, and other voyt^ers; it is not 
however peerdiaa to that bird, the Polyborns, snipe, upland and 
lowland goose, thrush, banting, and even some true hawks, ore 
all more or less tame. ’ At the birds are so tome there, where 
foxes, hawks, and owla occur, weknay infer that the absence of 
all rapacious animals at the Galapagos it not the cause of tfaeiv 
tameness here. The upland geese at tee Falklonds show, by 
the precaution they take in building,on the islets, that they are 
aware of terir danger ftom *tee foxes; but they are not by this 
rendered wild towards man. This tameness of tee birds, e8]ie- 
ciallf of the water-fowl, is strongly contrasted with the habits of 
the same species in Tierta del ^ego, where fat agte past tliey 
have been persecuted by the wild inhabitants. In tee Falkland's 
tee sportsman may sometimes kill more of tee upland geese in 
one any tean 1 m Can esury homo; whereas in ’nerra del Fuego it 
is nearly sa difficult to kul one as it ie in England to shoot tho 
common wild goose.—J9artmn*e Journal if a Voyage round the 
Wmld, in Mvrrmfs Home and Cobmial Library. • 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.—No. XVII. 

AdTBMNAL FAlD'SPOBtS. 

Poetry has littie to do with the field-gports of the 
present day, except to exi^ess a truthful hatred of 
those selfian enjovtnents which demoralize the whole 
af^ricuHural popuiatipn. The cliacc has lost its ancient 
feudal splendours; the battue is work fur butchers' 
boys. 

Vet we may £nd in the Poets many inspiriting pic¬ 
tures of tlie field-rsports of our forehithers; and wc 
must never foeget that, however these things luve de¬ 
generated, the manly exercises of the old English gen¬ 
tlemen were fitted to nourish the bold spirit of the 
sturdy yeOtnen with whom they lived in honest fellow¬ 
ship. Sbakspere was unquestionably a keen sports¬ 
man, and has in many passages shown the nicest 
appreciation of what belonged to the excellence of 
horse and hound. He knew all the points of the horse, 
as may be seen in.tfaenohiije description in the ‘Venus 
and Adonishe deJightpd W hounds of the highest 
breed— 

"So flewd, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With Wts that«tn!<q> away the moniii^ dew ; 
Croedc-kneed and dew-kpn'd, like Ttiessaliaii bnlht; 
Slow in punoit, but maten'd in moutli like bdls, 

£ach ttndn each," 

The chatie in his day was not a tremendous burst for 
an hour or Wo, whose tn^athless speed shuts put all 
sense of beauty in Ae sporf. There was harmony in 
eve^. sound or Ae smdeut bunt—tfaerqw^ poetry in 
all its eSBoeiataoiM.'' Such line^ as those which Hip- 
polita utten were not Ae fsndies of . a cloistered Btu-> 
dent:— 

“ T wss with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

Whisn in a wood of Crete they bay’d ^ bear 
With bounds of Sparta: uertr did 7 hear 
Such gaUitnt chiding; ibr, bMidei the ^vet. 

The skifiiL the Ibclnt^ns, eveiy re^ou-ii^ ^ 

Seem'd all one mutual crV:' I never heard 
So ihusidd a discor^ tpoh swetit Siariikr?’ 

The spleiBii hunting prinoss and giieat lordg, where 
targe MMoAlieB wea« eony^wd to ehase .the deer in 
opaces eadesed by nets, but where the cook and the 
batler weise « necessary «s-the -faTinter, tme described 
in stately v|f^ 'l!^Ge»rge GascoignSjl **The noble 
art of venerie'* sef ms to have been an admirable excuse 
for ease and luxury “under the greenwood tree." 


Bat the . open hunting wiA the country squire’s 
beagles was a more stirring matter. By daybreak was 
tbfl bugle(Soundod; and from Ae spacious offices of the 
Hall camurforth the keepers, leading their slow-hounds 
for finding the game, and the foresters with their grey- 
Iioutid.s in leash. Many footmen are there in attend¬ 
ance with Acir quarter-staffs and hangers. Slowly 
ride forA «tlic master and his friends. Neighbours 
join Aeni on their way to Uie wood. Ilmrc is merri- 
inont in Aeir progress, for as they pass through the 
village, Aey stop before the door of the sluggard, who 
ought to have been on foot,Ringing, “Hunt’s up to 
fife day 

“ The bunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Siitg merrily we, the bunt ii up; 

I'lie birds they sing. 

The deer tiiey fling: 

Hey oony, nouy-no: 

The hounds they cry, 

The hunters fly: 

Hey truli-Io, trololib. 

The hunt is up.” , 

Itjis a cheering and inspiriting tune—the rSveiUie — 
awakening likfe Ae “Binging” of the Iwk, or the 
'• livdly din” of the cock. SoUtids like these tvere beard, 
half a century after the youth of Biiakspere, by the 
student whope poetry scarcely descended tolhc common 
thin{^ whim surrounded him ; for it was not the out- 
gpshing of Ae heart over all life and nature; it was 
the refiwsUon of his own individuality, and Ae echo of 
books—^beautiful indeed, but not all-cornpreheasive:— 

“ Oft list'niug how the'hoUnds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbVing tnom, 

From the Side of some hpar hill, 

Through the‘high Brodd eohoing^iill,'’ 

< AftlTON. 

To the wood leads the chief huntsisan. has 
txadted the hart or doe to Ae coverv on the previous 
pi^t; and now Ae game is to be rowed by man and 
aog. $eme of the company ’inay sing tiie fine dd 
song, as bid as Ae time « Henry VTII. 

“ Kow thy homi huoiteri 
Blew dry hem on hi^h. 

Inyondar wopd ffiereli^th a dee; 
ta fiuth.she well ,jiot dip. 

TOep bipy thy horn, hunter, 

’rben blow Ihy hern, huiiter, 

Iben blow Illy honi, jolly huiiter.” 
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The hart is.roused. TRe hounds luye burM out in 
“musical confusion.” Soho! is cried. The srej^ounds 
iire unleashed And now lurii horsemen smd footmen 
over hill, •through dingle. A mile jor two of sharp 
running, and^e is again* m cover. AWn the Ircepers 
beat the thicket witb their Staves. He is again in the 
open field. And so it ^ long before the is 

sounded; and the great mjrstery of “'wt<)d-cran,” the 
anatomy of the venison, is gone thfrn^ the 
nicest art, even to the ctitting* off a bom for the 
raven. 

In Coleridge’s ‘ Literals Remiiina,’ the * Venus and 
Adonis’ is cited asfurnirtimga sig^exampletff “ that 
affectionate love of nature and lu^tird ohyeets, Without 
wbi(^ no man could have observed so 'itteadily, ’or 
ainted so truly and passionately, Ifte very minutest 
eauties of the external world.” Thpdescription of the 
hare-Runt is there given at length as^ Specimen of this 
power. A remarkable proof of the completeness as 
well as accuracy of (^hakspereb description lately pre¬ 
sented itself to nuf mind, ip runnirtg tUVoiigb a little 
volume, full of talent, published in 1826-r-‘ ^says and 
Sketches of Character, by the late Richard Ajton, Esq.’ 
There is a paper on hunting, and espedally on hare- 
hunting. lie says—” I am not one of the perfect fox- 
hunters of these vealms; but hi^ving been in the way 
of late of seeing a good deal of various modes^of hunt¬ 
ing, I would, for thehenefitof the uninitiated, set down 
the results of my observations.” In this anatter he 
writes with a perfect unconstuonsness thal he is de¬ 
scribing what any one has described before. But as 
accurate an otwerver had been beftaw trim;— 

“ She (the hare) generally retuirns to .foe beat from 
which she was put up, running, as aU tbe wurld knows, 
in a circle, or somefoidg somctimmi like it, wo had 
better say, that we may k;eep on good terms with the 
mathematical. At sta^ng, she team away at her 
utmost speed for a mile or more, and distances the 
dop;s half way; she then returns, diverging a littlcf to* 
the right or left, that she may not run into the mouths 
of lier enemies—a necessity which acixiunts for what 
we call the circularity of her course. Her flight from 
liome is direct and precipitate: but on her way baric, 
when she has gained a little time for consideration and 
stratagem, she describes a curious labyrinth of short 
turnings and windings, as if to perplex the dogs by the 
intricacy of her track.” 

Comparfi this with Shakspere:— 

“ And when thou hast on foot the porbfind hare, ^ 

Mark the poor wretoh, to overshoot bis troubles, 

How be outruns the wind, and witli what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand dwblea: 

Ibe, many tnukits through the which h^oee 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes." 

a * 

Mr. Ayton fous goes on 

“The hounds, whom We left in full cry,•continue 
their music without remission as long as they are 
faithful to the scent; as a summons, it .should seem, 
like the seamen’e fo pull togetlier, or keep together, 
and it is a certain proof to themselves andf their fol- 
lowms that they are in foe right way. On tlm instant 
that they are at foult, or lose the scent, they a^e silent. 

.The weather, in ith imwession on the 

scent, is foe gteat ifofoel' Of * faultshut foey may 
arise from other accidents, even when the ^ay is in 
every respect favourable. The intervention of plough^! 
land, on which foe scent soon cools dt evapm-ates, is 
at least perUdua: bu* idieep-atain^ reMBtlji'left by a 
flock, are fetal; th^ cut off the Scent irreODVeraWy—, 
making a ^p, as it were, hi foe cUhe; in which foe 
dogs have not even a hint hw their guidance.” 

Compare Shakepefo again 
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“Sometime ns rum among a flock of (hnep. 

To roalw tbs cuimiBg hounds mistake foeirsindil. 

And soinedine where eaitb.delvrag eordei keep, 

To stop fbe loud panuen in their yell; 

And sotnetimes soiteth with a of deer; 

DangtV deviseth drifts^ wit waits on feat* 

Pot (here hit smell with others being mingled, 

The hot scent^nuiBng hounds are driven to doulit. 
Ceasing their damoiaus cry fill they have singled 
With much ado foe eedd fardt cleanly out; 

• Then .do foeiy sMid tb«r moutlu; Echo replies. 

As if aneflttr.cbsae w«e io foe skies.” 

One more extract from Mr. Ayton 

“ Suppose, foen, after the tisnal rounds, that you see 
the hare at last (a sony mark for so many foes) sorely 
belei^ered—looking dark and draggled—and limping 
heavily aio^—then sloping to listen—again totter¬ 
ing on a littk—and again stepping; arid at every 
step, and every pause, hearing foe dcafo-ery grow 
nearer and louder.^’ 

One mure ciunparison, and we have exhausted 
Shakapcrc’s description:— 

“ fiy this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his binder legs with listening cat. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him st.ill; 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 

And now his grief may be compared*weH 
To one sore sink tbaf hears the passing-bell. 

Then shnit food see the dew-bedafabled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with foe way; 

Kach envious briar his weary legs dotli scratch, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmnr stay: 

For mi«ry is trodden on by Aany, 

And being low, never' reliev'd by any.” 

Here, then, be it observed, arc not only the sanm 
objects, the pame accidents, the same movement, in 
each description, but the very words employed to con¬ 
vey the scene to the mind arc often the same in each. 
It would be easy to say tliat Mr. Ayton copied Shak¬ 
spere. We believe he did not. There is a sturdy 
ingenuousness about his writings which would have 
led him to notice the * Venus and Adonis* if he had 
had it in his mind. Shakspere and he had each looked 
minutely and practically upon foe same scene; and 
the wonder is, not th^Sbakspero was an accuiiatc 
describer, but that in him the accurate is so thoroughly 
fused with the poetical, that it is one and the Same 

I life. 

Shakspere, in his earliest poflm, could not forbear 
showing the deep sympathy for suffering which be¬ 
longs to the real poet. “ Poor Wat ” makes us hate 
all spoij^s which inflict pain upon the lower animals, 
making their agonies our amusements. Never was 
this holy feeling more dirnestly displayed than in 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Hart-leafo Well;’ wliich is “ a small 
spring of v'ater, about nve miles from Richmond in 
Yorkshire, and neftr the side of foe road that leads 
from Richmond to Askrig. Its name is derived from 
a remarkable ffoace.” 

“ Where foe foreiig, the tnaiult of the wee I* 

The bugles that sq joyfully ware biowD ? 

This chaoe it lodu not like on earthly chace; 

^ Sir Walter and the hart ore left alone. 

The ])oar liart toil* along foe mountain side; 

1 will dot slop to .t^ how far he fled. 

Nor will 1 mentiofllt^ whbt death he died; 

But ndw foe kni|bt beholds himlyfog dwid. 

Diioaouttfing foei^ he leaned agpinat a thorn; 

He hatiyib follower, dog nor man, nor boy: • 

He neifoenuack'd his whip nor blew his Iwrn, , 

But gazed upon foe spoil with slleot joy. 
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Closn to til? thorn on which Sir Walter lean’d, 

Stood his dumb partner in this'glorious feat, 

Weak os a lamb tite hour that it is yean’d. 

And whito with foam es if widi cleaving sleet. 

linon his elile die Iiart was lying stretch’d ; 

His u6..tril touch’d a spring Iwneatb a hill. 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetch'd 
The waters of the si»ing were trembling yet 

And now, too happy for repose or rest 
(Never had living man such joyful lot!) 

Sir Walter walk'd all round, north, south, and west, • 
And gazed, and gazed ujam Shat darlfng spot 

And climbing up the hill—(it was at least 
Nine roods of ‘sheee»ascont) Sir Walter fpund 

Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Hod left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, jmd cried, ‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes; 

Three leaps have twme him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies.’ ” 

To commemorate the wondrovui leap of the gallant 
Btag, Sir Walter raised three pillars where the turf was 
grazed by the stag's hoofs, and he built a pleasure- 
liotisc, and ]>lantcd a bower, and made a cup of stone 
for the fountain. 


" I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 

When one, who was in sheplierd’s garb attired. 

Came up the hollow;—him did I accost, 

And what this place might be 1 then inquired. 

The shepherd stopp'd, and tliat same story told 
Which ill my furfticr rb;^me 1 have rehearsed. 

‘ A jolly place,' said he, ‘ in times of old! 

But something ails it now; the spot is curs’d. 

You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 

Some say tlut they are liecches, otliers elms— 

These were the bower: and here a mansion stood. 

The finest jialace of a hundred realms. 

The arbour does its own condition tell; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream; 

But OB to ilie great lodge 1 you might us well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 

, Will wet his lips witliin that cup of stone; 

And often times, when all areVdat asleep. 

This water doth leud forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder lias been done, 

And blood cries out for blood: but, for my part. 

I’ve guess’d, when I've been sitting in the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy hart. 

What thoughts must, through the creature's brain have post! 

Kven frem the topmogt s|one, upon the steep. 

Are but three bounds—and look. Sir, at this lak; 

O master! it has been a cruel leap. 

For* thirteen hour* he ran a desperate race; * * 

Ami in my simple mind we isaunot tell 
What cause the Iwrt miglrt bajrp to love thia place, 

And come and make bis deathbed near the well. 

Here on the gnus perhaps asleep be smile, 

Lull'd by this foiuitaio in the ^|pnmer-ttde;' 

Ibis water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wander'd from bis mother's eide. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing. 

And he, pi^aps, fer aught we knirw, was born 
Not jwf'U fnrlong from tliot s^-same ipriiig. 

Now, bfre is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 

The ehn On drearier hollow never shone 
So, will it, he, WI Iwee often said, W 
'Ttl tffnf and stones, and fountain, all ore gone? 


‘ Grey-headed shepherd, thou Ipast spoken well; 

Small difference lies between (by creed aid mine; 

This beast not unobserved by nature fell; 

' His death was mourn’d by sympatiiy divine. 

' The Being that is in the cloi.ii;. and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves. 

Maintains a.deep, and reverential care 
for the unoffending creatures wliom be loves. 

The Pleasure-house is dust *—behind, before, 

This is no eommea waste, tio common glcom; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once inure 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these ohjeots to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 

* But, at tlie coming of tlie milder day, ^ , 

These monuments dtall all be overgrown. 

. One lesson, .Shcpbetil, let us two divfde. 

Taught both k/y what she shows, and what conceals. 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of die meanest thing that feels.’" 

WoKUSWOBTII. 

When the falcon chases the partridge, we see the 
effect of natural instinct, Wc suppose the juslifica- 
tiou of the Game Laws, which impede uirriciiHura! 
improvement, waste the crops which should feed the 
poor, and convert thousands of labourers into vagabomls 
and felons, must rest upon the necessity for indulging 
the same riatural instinct by the high-born, the rich, 
and the educated. 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—No. 11. 

Every one rvho has visited a gallery of paintings by 
the old masters, and a collection of works by living or 
recently deceased jiainters, must have noticed the great 
difference there is between their landscapes. And this 
is perhaps most strikingly apparent in comparing the 
landscapes of English painters with those of the great 
Italian masters. Now in judging of each, it is import¬ 
ant to bear in mind, that difference does not neces¬ 
sarily .imply inferiority; althoup;h it is a very common 
error to account the one of little value because the 
other seems of much. Some there are who can see no 
excellence a modern work, but as it repeats or 
reflects an excellency in an ancient work; and one of 
ouc greatest authorities on art has counselled the artist, 
when setting about tbc composition of a picture, to con¬ 
sider hoir one of the great men of old would have oom- 
posed it, and to endeavour to fashion his in a similar 
manner. A most unsatisfactory mode, and one that will 
assuredly prevent, eminent success; since he who 
robulda his tlioughts after a pa^ern of another's devis¬ 
ing, will never be himself an original; at best he 
must be content with obtaining the praises of Uio 
admirers of him he has chosen to imitate. He who 
aims at tlie sdhond prize is not likely to gain the first. 
iTie other side of the mistake is less commonly dis¬ 
played, but it is occasionally'seen, uid there is some 
reason to apprehend that it will be more fhequently 
shown. Some able, men have sprung .up of late who 
ar* zealously endeavouring tn convince ottiecs that the 
painters who have been, for the last two hundred years 
looked up to as the etgndard, were, in fact, but very 
poor, feeble, inefficient creatures, not worthy to be 
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named alon^dc of our living geniuses. An author of 
this class, himself an excellent painter in his^particular 
style, has uadertalft?n to show how the landscapes of 
Claude might have hcen^uch better, and more effec¬ 
tive, if he h^ only und^mood the latest rules of com¬ 
position. 11% has accordingly altered and amended 
some of them in accordance with those rules, and has 
succeeded to his satisfaction. They display all the 
contrast, and variety, and effect he aiAed at, but that 
sentiment which is the living Spirit of all Claude’s 
landscapes has escaped in the handling. So it must 
ever be when it is attempted to alter or remodel a 
genuine work of mind. The style of an artist, as of a‘ 
poet, if be he not a mere imitator, is a part of himself, 
and ^aimot be changed without injury. 

Tlierc is no need that we should (^fine our regard 
to any particular school of artists. * Nor is it any proof 
of a sound judgment or a rofin^ ti^te to do so. He 
who has arrived at the highest point of taste will 
assuredly have the widest range of sympathies; and in 
landscape where is* the linut to excl^llenCe, when the 
whole e.Klerual world of nature, in all its ever-varying 
aspects, lies open to the ken of the artist—ever ready 
to be wrought into new combinations as by his mental 
eye they shsJl be conceived ? The student of art who 
docs nut seek to> understand tl]p characteristic prin¬ 
ciples of the leading painters of all Schools, but sets up 
in his mind a particular ideal by which he tests them 
all, will certainly defraud himself of much eujoyment, 
and at last only obtain an imperfect conception of the 
true ])urpo8e and jiower of art. 

Landscape paintiug, largely as it is now practised in 
Knglan<l, is of comparatively recent date here. Por¬ 
trait painting had been long patronj^eA before land¬ 
scape was even thought of. A high state of cultivation 
seems indeed almost necessary before landscape paint¬ 
ing can be successfully practised or properly appre* 
ciated. We might apmy to it what Bacon says* of 
gardening: “A matt shaU ever see that when a^s 
grow to civility aud elegancy, men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” When landscapes became com¬ 
mon in England, they wore for a long time the most 
uncouth topographical views., In the days of Hogarth, 
and till Gainsburongh taught a freer mode, the land¬ 
scapes of the English painters were either extremely 
formal and tasteless, or of an affected, unnatural, and, 
as it was ciAled, classic style. Nature was but seldom 
referred to, and never trusted. The painters most in 
vogue made up their pictures of scram pilfered from 
the Italian masters, and whatever the place represdiited, 
the colour and manner of the picture were the same. 
Some of the painters of this eclectic seboD] were men 
of talent, such, for instance, as Barret, ano^mith, and 
Wright; but if they possessed any original power, they 
were careful never to exhibit it. That abandon so 
remarkable in the landscapes of some of the Dutch 
sinters, and which makes them seem the proAict of a 
ind of instinct, we never catch a glimpse of in the 
frigid works of our countrymen. All was done by 
rule. We do not woniler at a youthful pupil of one of 
them asking^if *’a landscape cou&f be made without 
a large tree in one corner, and a small one in the 
other."* ^ 

* But tlie pottraif-paintew w«re varylitUa aAranosd la dtji 
respect. ^Uumoo, the teacher of Rcyuiuili, had but one pwition 
for all hU male portraits—the bartd in the waistcoat, and die 
hat under the arm. And on odd story is told of Rmnclds at dm 
outsrt of his career. Having to paint the likeness of a gendetuan 
vrbo insisted on bis hat being placed where he was used to carry 
it—upon his head, Reynolds uemorzed at so unusual a demand 
but his employer was lesbidte, and he was ftncsd to Comply. 
Tiw porliuit was iiainted aeeordiugly widi t|ie bit Oii Hs wearws 
tuaul} but when Ihe picture was sent homo, thei* west tliseo-' 


This rigid adherence to a few conventitmal laws, 
which saved all expense of thought, lasted lopg after 
the introduction of a truer and a tetter feeling fm na¬ 
ture. We have before us a costly aipl sumptuous work 
published in folio by the Boydells in 17^, in which 
are about eighty elaborate landscapes by a royal aca¬ 
demician, every one of which has the foreground 
thrown into deep shadow, another favourite conven¬ 
tional usage, like that of the two trees, but even more 
inrariably adhered to. 

»o long as men su^ed their powers to be con¬ 
trolled by such fetters, or were content to avoid the 
labour of thought and of research by a mere feeble 
imitation of thp works of their greater predecessors, it 
was impossible that art should be other than in a 
sickly state.' It is to Gainsborongh that the credit is 
due of a bol^ return to the study of luture. With him 
the love of landscape was a passion. He pursued it 
with ardour in his earliest youth; it was the business 
and the enjoyment of his life; and the last words he 
uttered had reference to it. Untrammelled by autho¬ 
rity, he found a way for himself, and though his pic¬ 
tures fell far short of the highest excellence^ they are 
all of them honest manly delineations of their several 
oUects... Nothing can excete the homely rustic grace 
of some of his earlier works; in his latter may be traced 
the inffuence of his academic associatjons. Wilson 
aimed higher thiui Gainsborough, and was to a certain 
extent successful, hut his works are less ori^nal, and 
he is altogether less English in style and feeling. 

The present race of landscape punters in England 
owe veiy much to the painters in water-colours of the 
last generation. The influence, of the practice of 
water-colour painting, and especially of sketching in 
water-colours in the open air, has teen very striking, 
and to it is unquestionably owing that broad day-light 
look so characteristic of the English school. What we 
mean may be seen in the landscapes of Stanfield, which 
I may indeed be taken as the most perfect representatives 
of the English school; showing, along with a pretty 
close adherence to the conventions of the studio, the 
most exact and careful fidelity of imitation, the result 
of an original and devoted study of nature. If we were 
asked in what consisted the peculiar merits of our 
present school of landscape painters, we should say in 
the zealous yet independenbstudy of nature, by whi 9 h 
all of the best of them elR marked. And such a num¬ 
ber of devoted students must be corrective of each 
others’ faults and misconceptions. The most diligent 
cannot search out all for himself. With all the assist¬ 
ance he can obtain, he will find that art Is long and 
life short. But so many and so vuious as are the 
labourers here, we ought to reckon on the attainment 
of a very high degree of excellence. A school in 
which men of so great yei so different^powers and 
mental characters as Tomer and Constable, Roberts, 
Crcswick, aud Stanfield, are contemporaries, ou^ht nut 
to sink, as {holt schools have, into feebleness ana life- 
leiH inutatiou. We are ikirly entitled to expect a. 
painter who, availing himself of the accumulated cx- 
jwnence of all these, shall surpass any one of them. 

But we must break off. Our object iu these desul¬ 
tory remarks has bcej^ to remind the reader that a 
landscape is not a mere camera-Uke representation of 
a scene, or a display of manual skill; but is a work of 
art, Vlifeh addresses itself to the mind, as wdl as to the 
eye, and is to be valued in proportion to lite mental power 
exhibited in its production; and that consequently the 
study of landscape deserves and wUl repay the labuur 
tUat may be bestowed upon it. Nor need any one be 
discouraged from the study; fo^ lAtboqgh at the outset 

vered, to the onll^ment of all pOrtief, sbotber bat, Jit^, tb« old 
place, uudtf the atm I 
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ovit knowtodge of nfttura k* sot very extemive, nor 
our acq^aantanpe wHh the priadples of art very pro^ 
found) yet by keeping our wants la remembrance, and 


iMrging aur mforoiAWD «na ejcperieace^ we stMtu oe 
coDtiou^ly making iradt ^uiait)iaas,,a^contmos^y 
becoming more and mmm cwable of o^oyinie and in> 
tellicenyy estimating ipme of the mort n^nt^ of the 
productions of the human mind. 


HAG4Z(!N£. [NoTXKS»lk<‘mi, 

piincipjd nitiole of oxpartstien, wbich thatttilfttl sTtissiit of ^ 
MotberlanU* i^sid tbe m>eahh coaOtries sent bscle to us in me 
form of oooHen manulkctaNt. Leatiier^wss tiled, not only w 
ibu«» «nd bieeebei, but diio Su ghvtf, which «ven thwe itt'the 
bnnmatt' dsH Wera In tiii^ahlt of weariog. NO biunoh of ratal 
eootiomy was nM»* wduwaily "Idlowaii than thr raatlng of 
MdM ; Whieh, in aH paitt Wimo the old oak &d beech woods 
wne itm wideoaTed, yishlsd to ^e svtineherde % pmUtsbio 
oeonpation. iMItidm dtSfe twimbnds, who attended to ibo herds 


g ttatmy sMigle 
f upoHSay sent* 
the au^li&e^ 


TheZoeo^JVatinw OWeetd—leSpnat finw ttatmy single 
claw of ol^ts iu natnre^ noted w fhfMw Upouhny sentS 
of the beaat^l—or perh|pi t Aot^ m ^e atmliaW'^hs 
aouataiui. for to me ^ 

"IImSnuHn>ntiMw4MatMtdU|t>^ * 
from Uie Ume that I fhst gk^ «|[^y<(bf tth iS^NRAdi 

moinitabii, as the sun cast hii'icttwg bwnw' npod tMr t(^ to 
that in which I caught the muIoWof IWA ib m facridfiin 

or spent my days among ttlagitpOa*of the Gahcosoi, eewanddlM 
at the oloudy ring of P s S ia yon d ; m uuiwd day by day upon the 
dmad wsfindioenae of Arand, Jn «iqfalwitei}r keon peraeidieu 
u( the beautiful in tnw vitvf ii«s>eidl»t later dstahmamiit, sg 
my iwthre place, which I a»tqp4 tift J yfaer’abom tweatj 


bone 6>r the servhia^ Dio lord' 


siHd Bpwf‘«*%aoryVrf*iM»«hNK»^ ,tt ihiiot mrocMing dm 
Hii'icttW hSmi upon tMr tsps, to krttansfonn Siemiaibes 
I^snle'dmdoWofl&Wibd&fa^ihm «mt. Hotseimw^n 


tiees of the Ulterior called liitd fnl' activity tiiut perception of 
brauty ill trees ifhioll afteiWaidS ministered gteaiiy to my en> 
iuyraeat ai I tmyrlled among tii^ endless flr-woods of nortbom 
KUTope, and the magnifleeni pbuu>'>tiee8 of Medin, and dwelt 
amidst the splendid {talm-grovcs of the Tigiu. Knee then 1 
have seldom eukiyed saremty of mind in any bouse from which 
a view of some tree or trees could nut be commauded, Slvan 
m the environs of lamdup'.—wbwsb tye neatly besMtifully wooded, 
whuteret eoimiiy folk* may think to tlie oontmry—1 ^voraan- 
aged to eoGure this oiitject; and in my preseuli ouiiii^ retreat, in 
•v weU'Wooded diitrirt^aud witiiin reach pf inany line old trees, 
my heart is fiilly satuAed. Jii ail cases, my rtudy lias been 
< hosm more with reference to this taite thaii to aby other cir> 
rumstauce. In any bouse wldob it hM been my lot to occupy, 
1 bare uot sought or cared for the room that might be in itself 
the iiiiuet eonveuieni, but the one foam die srindow of wbbdi my 
view might, with the least effort, rest upon trees, wbetMver foie 
eyM were raisad fwin tire hook 1 read, or from the paper on 
womA 1 wrule. la all oases eren the etiUnese of a tree bws been 
plceeing to ine^ and tbe Kfe uf a tree—i-the wsying uf its hody 
m the wind, or the vibretiup of i<* leovoe and lirauobleta m the 
breeaw—(loan a uofitive giyoyiueut, a ^'^de excitement, 
uHder which 1 oouM nave rested ii,r hours. This strong feeliog 
ha* enabled me to understand, better than 1 otbwwisc might, 
(hr cuntms and often beautiful superstitions and idolatries wmcli 
were oMOciated with trees in tbe alicietit f imel; and I have uu- 
detstood, betlgr than £lian, the elan of anociarioni which may 
here mduerd tlie Persian king to present the glottou* plane near 
Sardii with rusily gifts, and to deck it wifot tte oriisiiMnie of a 
bride, lit IS by this kMii preceptiou of the seduoemenfa of groee- 
worship, that one » able to undenstand and iUuetsate the ssany 
eaotions agaiit4 it which foie^ly Sori^utes oontain. Under 
the mfouetice of such bn|nNsiosa, Aiilnd it vary difobmit'by any 
eObrt of reason to contryl the rcjmt and mdignattou with which 


a brspetk of iuduifinf. I'h* coudiUop iff the bee-master (beo- 
CeCrl) foss, nearfy ttMmn fo that of the swineherd; and, like 
1^, he Mmtedrtiei fotfsMWff’a foee property. Many horses were 
bred, every man be^ dfiigsfo to have Hew to bis plough: hrnce 
Jf ik net serptMiUg niSlrfolB |llwtn of the nmth were soon able 
tottansforin nmniMkes'rMw oavsky, sftw tbeir lauding on tbe 
foMpt.. Umei algeifoiklBre betn, m etfoclo of expo-datiou, 

ieaa ties hW of JifoMfoiniiby which it is forbidden to send 
fomu). b*y^l|p»i. .ll|Mhp|HklweiV«mf tu have been admuale to 
the want* of tile yes^e, Of We iw tnwition rithn of tbe ex¬ 
port or iumort of gram; an^ of fomi^ and its attendant, dis- 
eseepless » wwrdod wnp ug' tw'AnA-Saxuns than of her con- 

a rafy pii^ol. WdBa^ rf Poiners calls England a itorc- 
of Otrei, ftoqi Its great abuudimce of com in (he time of 
the laist SdWa^ tlie law eitjoined, that of >11 the laigci 
hndied pealesitons, (be greeter pari timuld lit kept m euitivalion. 

several kbidk of grain, vis. rye, barley, wheat, and oala, 
Wert grown. The great euitrvation of tbe lust le,iils to tbe siiji- 
posHs^ tle.t, OS in Bootlaiiil at tbe present day, it was tnad< 
into cakes for food, whence its Viigloiiaxoii name of “ .it.i.”— 
Lofnpenberg'i Nistori/ oj Jingfttod. 

O^loi^M0 C<|Noai.-~Th(s hull or body of tbe Ceylonese oaiine 
is formed, kke that of Kobiusou t^lrusoeX out of the trunk ot u 
single tt^ wrought in its middle pail into a perfectly smooth 
cylinder, but slightly flattened and tamed up at both ends, 
wlitch ore made eipsctly aliki'. It is bollowod out in tlie usual 
way. Wit not out In much open at {jip as we see in other canoes, 
foieotisilifnibiy more than half of the outside jjarf of (he eybinler 
or boiral is left entire, With only a narrow dit, eight or ten inehos 
wide, above. Kswrfi a veseel were placed in the water it would 
possess very little Wabihty, even when not leaded with any weight 
OB ka upper edgea But foere is built u^ it a set ot wooitcu 
upper marks, in the shape of a kmg troutp, extending from end 
fo end i ap4 the fop-heaviues* ^this additian tu tbe hull would 
iastautly overinta the vessel, unlee* some device weie applied to 
preserve itejipiight position. puipow ie accompiuhed by 
means of an out-rigger on one side, consisting of two ciyved jxiles, 
or slender but tough spurs, laid across the Canoe id rigid angles 
to its leOgfoi, and extending to foie diitance of twerve, fifteen, oi 
even 3wen^ feel^ fohere they join a email log of buoyant wood, 
about^Mf arrongaa the caiiCe, and lying iiarallel to it, with 
both its ends tiuneii up like Ike toe of a slipper, tu prevent its 
dspping into the mwea. 1%fo ioner rads of these tnuiivene 
poitt are teeurely bound by tfaon^ to the raised gunwales of the 
canoe. The^ outwigger^hich, U may be usWol to bear in 
mind, is edways kept to wiodwnrd—aotmg liy ris weight at the 


Aotinltvrt ^ (Ae Ait^tfo-Ssetwr.—chief occupation of 
(lie fonglodflaxmis wm tHC mring of oafole, for Wbioh nature 
Metke Is have eiqw^ly defogned tke oemitry, Noth tbe Wily 
mtt tad (ha fiai easterct pecfoi of Bngtawd as« pesticularty fitted 
, foW (kia^pte^MSa while tte north-weeipm davathm of the efrsiia 
'foPifo** fo Its tpefoet aad pHaim foe enfovaaing beam* of the 
MU. Ttw fooifo akepw^tge of Budhfod sheds A bihasing 
Jm mCsce, la foe rii% foitilily of Hg fields foe wpid green 
w^which eummpes a beyer^ruuing otpuioeui. Bvnry iii»> 
iiWtk^ ttfodved, on being settled on foe land of bis 

hikfoW, iforrit ewi aetei on hi* yard of lanC^ fwC oxvp, a oow, 
, and silt 4fofp< The cattle Of too villeins was driven wMh that 
of foie lOtl^’tOapiee cm Ww' eeanison pestnink Tbe sfoilt, In- 
t olndinv fotoK'Ihe goat, was applied to varUflkmpoee* betides 
that of eifolHiir foWfie. Hie fieiee, wfatelb foot be iltWM 
hefcK midtonititt, clothing for srinter, nd dso « 


vent the Canoe foom upsetting on foiat side by letidhing the out¬ 
rigger horitontel. So far the ordinary ]«ip^ Of an oue-riggei is 
^ answered; but there are otlier ingmtpus tbings about these most 
I gtkcefid of aB boot* srifoch seem worfoiy of Hie uttention of pro- 
we s io oal men. Hemast, wbioh k very taunt, orlofi^, supportea 
hogwall of inniMnsa eiae, and ie eiepped oxaetly in midthipe, that 
, is, at foie same dtetauce from both ends of the cauoe. Tbe yard, 
aim, if aliiug jpeciaely in foe middle; end white the tack of foic 
(aw itmade tm at one extremity of foeimril, foie opposite comer, or 
dew, to which the foeet ie attached, heiuls aft to tbe other end. 
Stwoueb extend foom ttw n»st.bead to tbe gunwale of the canoe; 
beeidee wtrich, tlendet backsmye ere carried to the extremity of 
foie onhfigger; end these ropes, by reason of their greot ipread, 
give eitch powerfbl support to foyi UMSt, though loaded with a 
prodigion* ael^ font a very slender spar it suAcient. If I am 
not misiakiini, igfoe of these oknoes ore fitted wHb two slender 
masts, i fo twei si a^h the salt is trioed up without a yard.— 
Clo|Mafii £cuU AalPt t^agmenta gf Foyef^ emf TVooeb. 


0 





^^VuikUI, Titli the OtOtedml.] 


UTRECHT ®*®**» of • dijSbrent cbaricter, for* tm tt>e to«j» is 

spprosctaed, the mirov pared footffM is SO encirotehed 
The totra of Utrecht h said to derive its name from tipon by the houeest that the harse has to he unyoked 
the Latin Trigertum ad Rltenum (the ford oiTthe Rhihe), the trecksebuyt, and its place is supplied, we 
(-01 lupted in monkish Latin into UheS TVq/SchDR. It hope only occasicmsily, by an old woman. The town 
IS the capital of the province oi the satte nanie, and is stands high above the nver, which has here rising 
situated iii 52° 7' N. la(|. 5* 6' E. long., in a pleasant bankh Slid the dwellers in the houses descend to it by 
countiy, at the bifurcation of the branch of the RMne ladders; and a ren^kable pecaliarity in a Dutrn 
called the Old Rhine, and the VeehL The Rhine di* town, the cellara under the quays by the Water^side 
vides the city into two parts, and there are likewise are inhabitable, bat many are usm u storehouses and 
two canals with thirty-six drawbridges. The position manofoctories. The appearanee of the city itself is 
of the city is healthy, and free from the inconvenience antique, many of the houses being in the Gothic style, 
of damp, so common in Holland, it being situated on a It was formerly strongly fortified, but the ramparts 
dry and rather elevated soil, with a descent towards have been converted mto tmhlio walks. There is a 
the nver. The approaches to the city arc very heauti- hdautiful walk called the M^Ubann (or Mill), above 
ful, especially that from Amsterdam, whichsoonsists of half a mile in ieitgth, planted with eight roin of iime- 
a broad avenue bordered with rows of trees. " Both trees, tt is one of the gbest in Europe, and Lmtis XIV. 
sides of tlft> w»,” says Mr. Beckford, in his * Italy, expressly commanded it to be spared, when his ariny 
with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ "are lined wiUi ^troyed everything ehte; but in (he * Family Tear’ 
the country-houses and gardens <n ophlent oitiseus, as it is stated that it la nut to be compared to that of 
fine as gilt statues and minped hedges can make'them. Bushy Park, nor ij^eed to some others in England, as 
Their number is quite astofilsfaing: &oin Amsterdam far as regurds the wauty of the trsSe. It is, however, 
to Utrecht, full thirty miles [it is only tiKniyofive and continued for a oonsiderabie dlstanee out of the town, 
a half!, we beheld no other oqect than enaless aveouce forming the road to Kimeg^.' 
and Buif parterres scrawled and flourished in patttwns The celebvatsd treaty of Utrecht, w%ich was con- 
like the embroidery of on old maid’s work-hOg. Wit- chided here, was signM in the house of the Bri^i 
withstanding this formal tadite, I could not help ltd- minister, now polled down, while On its rite the bar* 
miring the neatness and arrangement ed evffy inclo- rack oallifl WuleniBkasom has been erected, a large 
sure, enlivened by a profurion of fiowers, and decked baiiding capahib of accommodating tWo thousand men. 
with arbours. beneatbL which avast number Of conse- The preliminary tfrangements w«« made in a room 
qumitial personages were solacing themselves after s^l reanunhig or the wUI stadhuis. The present 
the heat of the day. Each lustbm We pssbed esn- stadhuis itt a hawteetue modem building. TheCathe- 
tainad some eomfortable party dtaing ovor Uubr plpesi dnJ, a considerataie pm of which is in ruins, is Worthy 
or angling in the muddy tth-ponds holow.l’ Tfaia. of notice on aensfuqlw the (OWOr, three himdi^ and 
wae written In 1780, hut rim author «£ rim f Fawe^ etebty-Hdght feet llighi from um summit of which there 
Tour thrcuil^ South Holland,’ fcc., in llSi, deocrihes is a idrirt eupwrive ^cqmct, ombrseing twenty large 
it as retaining the same riiarscter. "It Wds quite and tirirtysmallitpwns. The sexton. Or koster, lives 
amusing and delightful to pass so manynaUt hutams, midway in the StoOple, where hie funily hive been bom 
‘ whUnsicaliy pretty,’ as one of our eountrynton oatts and reared^ aoeerding to a strioinent in Murray’s 
the Country owelhngs of the Hutoii, surreuudSd by > Handix^ for HolhUid, Belgium, and Northern Gsr- 
their tittle gardens, walled in, ss it were, Within aquare mastf* Tne hove of the Cauiedral was destroyed ij a 
. em^um of four green dyke% and as a necessary up* storm in Irif^mtd a street hasheen formed on its nto; 
penda^ as many ditches.’’ The mitraafh, however, by as dhown in me cut, between the tower and ijm qiibfr, 
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which is stiirsUncling> and contain6~8ovei!Ai«ton>bBor the 
hishopB or Utrecht, and also those of the Emperors Con¬ 
rad IJ. aMl Henry V. The choir coittains some fine 
specimens of clustered Gothic pillars, of great height 
mid lightness; but the building suffered much from the 
zealots of th%^ Reformation. There are besides seven 
Dutcli Calvinist cfatircfacs, one Lutheran, one Angli- 
<;an, one French Calvinist, one Moravian, and three 
Roman Catbuliu churches. Utrecht is also the head- 
ipurtorsof the Jauaenists, followers of Jansenius,. 
bishop of Ypres, a aectof dissenters from the Roman 
(jaiholic church, formerly of coasidcrshle importance, 
hut who are now. reduced to a very inconsiderable, 
number, there being not more, it is said, than Jive 
thousand in all Holland, though they have here an 
archbishop and a chapter. In the Qude Gracht is still 
standing the house in which was born Pope Adrian Yl., 
the tutor of Charles. V.^ and which is Bow the residence 
of the governor. This town is also theseat of the Mint 
of Holland. Tl»e University, fonflded in 1634, enjoiw 
considerable reputation, though'it is not so celebrated- 
as that, of Leyden: it has five faculti^) ^and is amply 
provided with all the necessary appendages, a botanic 
garden, observatory, &c, The BtudePts amount in 
number to about three hundred, "and belong chiefly to' 
the more wealthy dasses; The city has many cbaritar 
ble institutions, a society of arts and sciences, a society 
of painters, andta Bible Society. The population is 
about 45,000: the inhabitants manufacture woollen- 
cloths, silk, lace, needles, and have some sugar-houses 
and bieaching-grounds. 

At Zeist, about six miles from Utrecht, there is a 
colony of Moravians, whose establishment is^remark- 
able tor its onier and neatness, and Which is supported 
by the luanufactureB of the brothers and sisters; 
though Mr. Bcckford gave a very di^aragtng account 
of it. “The ebapeh a large house, late the habita¬ 
tion of Count Zinzemlorf, and a range of apartments 
filled with the holy fraternity, are totally wrapped 
ill daik groves, overgrown with weeds, amongst which 
some damsels were straggling, under the immediate 
jiroleclion of their pious breiliren. Traversing the 
woods, we found oumlvea in a large court, built round 
with brick edifices, the grass plats in a deplorable way, 
and one ragged goat their only inhabitant. . . . , . I 
left this poor animal to ruminate in Eblitu.de, and fol¬ 
lowed my guide into ascriog of .shops, furnished with 
gewgaws and trinkets, said to bfi mahuJactured by the 
female part of the society. Much cannot be boasted 
of tlicir handy-works.” .Either Besekford did not see 
all, or they must have greatly improved their industrial 
processes to have maiiilaiaed thenu^lyes so long, and 
to be now distinguished for “ order llRd neatness.” 

Near Zeist also is a large mound, or pyramid of earth, 
said to be one hundred and filly feet bigb, which was 
erected in thirty-two days the French army under 
Marmont on the occasion ol Ijapoleon beiiig elected 
emperor. r, . , 

The stlrface of tlie iwovinpe of. IJtrcfilft 1^, in the 
nonhern and western parts, and,on Rie banks of the 
^^ek, level and low; and only tof^ds ..the south-east. 
!’lifwcen Utrecht and Amersfort, ais: tbsrg some low 
hills, which slightly vary tjiin mopptonniu .Mpcarance 
of the dbvmtry. The Soil in die low part*.,pi rich and 
fertile; in the more elevated tra6t| sandy,,withfhere 
and there some low tliickets, extenfilve^^aRis, a^l 
H ia wa^r^ by the M>d, fts 

bnil^s, and by several-.C^als. The climi^ p. ilpt 
so dgtnp A*' that of the province, of .Holland; the,air. is 
piir^mid bcaiiby, and .tlieire is good fresh water,'; The 
iiatt^f.productioiw are the oommim domestic,goimals, 
prihWy. fish. VU#;e8r.corn,.pulse, garden-fruit, culinary 
lem^iles, hemp, and tobacco. The manufsC' 
tu^lr are in the towns of Utrecht and AmefST 
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fort, and the Moravian settlement atZeJst: these are 
principally woollen, colton, silk, linen; there arc jlso 
breweries and distilleries. The experts are corn, 
swine, bu^r,.cheese, some manufactured gor^s, bricks, 
and tiles.jr * «■ t 

THE TABENTELLA. 

* ^Cfincluded from page 4^3.] 

Om tbe.return from^lbc festa.bf Madonna dellfAreo, 
those who have determined to keep the great holiday 
con tuUo brio e fomma g^mtma (with all spirit, and 
P^fect cl^ancc). drive iiito tJie city of Naples with, a 
,«iii^hty noise, and.Whether, they live there or iti the 
no^hbouring towns and villages, as Purtici, Resina, 
Torre del 0reco, or. Torre delT Annunziafa, or iir iSiy 
other town or, village within ten or twelve miles of the 
capital, they drive through the principal streets, .and 
stow tlieipscdves «qn the grand promenade of Uie 
Chi.da and the Btrada Nnova, the ordinary resort .pf 
the fashionahl| world,, and the delight of all strangers 
or foreign visitors.* e 

With their bannew falsed or with tlicir little wooden 
huQkets and their Ajreliiuo nuts shaking in the air, and 
sinking and'shouting to the cracking of the ear- 
string they dash , down the grand street" of Toledo, 
and through the Strlida dc Uhiaja, oi" ruiiiid by Santa 
Lucia and Cbiatamone, till they come to ihc entrance 
of the 'Villa Healc, or public gardens, and the broad 
well-pavedmauseway which runs between the gardens 
and the Bea,*’and a fine long row of lofty houses, wliich 
extends from the entrance of the gardens to the lull 
and grotta of Posllippo. On this broad, level, and 
welU^ved road (paved, like all the streets of Naples, 
vvith great blocks of ancient lava cut from the flanks 
of Mount Vesuvius), the more adventurous and 
dashing sort always try the speed of their horses, 
racing against one another, an(|| cutting in and out of 
the long and very disorderly line of canestri, corriboli, 
nod'eafesBi, in a manner fearful to beliold. When wo 
wore new-in the country, two tilings (where every¬ 
thing was a matter of wonder) particularly surprised 
us:—strong and spirited as their little black horses 
wore, we could scarcely conceive how, afu-r so long a 
journey, and with such a load behind them, they could 
possibly be kept at such a speed ; and. seeing the, con¬ 
fusion and that more Uian Jehu fury of driving, and the 
very evident state of intoxication of not a, few of the 
drivers and passengers, wo could not iniaginfe how fre¬ 
quent and serious accidents did not occur. Yet after- 
wardi, in the couVse of a good many ycai-s’ experience, 
we harhly ever saw an accident tiiat was at all serious. 
The truth is, those admirablij'little horses are very sure 
both of foot Slid eye, arid are execllcnily in hand, and, 
although to TO Englishman they seem to go awkwardly 
about It, the Keaipolitans are first-rate whips. 

When Ahey'have driven along the broad Chiaja, 
across Mergelliba, and up the Strada Nuova oritiew 
road of Pwilinpo, having the tomb of Virgil on the 
vine-covered buls above their heads, and passing close 
by the little church which contains the ashes of. the 
poet Sapazzaro and his marble tomhi they pull up 
their fuamtcovered horses at » Taverns, or. house of 
entertainment, on the edge of a tufo. cliff, just above 
1;he crocks, where, according to a local tradition, that 
wild,.fiaherinan;king or dictator Mas* Aniello tUrew off 
tbai.nbainof gold and tiie.costly mantle the humble 
and conquered Spanish viceroy had given him, to 
plunge into the ses to cool his fevered brain and to 
sport once more with his,familiar waves. 

, At the Taverns, wine, iced water, and otlier refresh¬ 
ments are not wanting. Those snake-shaped little 
cates which are glazed on the outside with baked sugar 
or with honey,*and which are called terragUe., are 
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at Ii&tid for thftae who have money to pay for 
tlm. Here, while some of the parties retain their 
v^icl^ in (n-der to return throupjh the Pity in splen¬ 
dour; others dismiss theirs, and begin the return home¬ 
ward in dancing, .^^in the calbssi and cxirrillett 
flash tliroufih the Cliiaja like meteors, though .like 
very noisy ones, for< the men, women, and children 
are ail bawling, singlt%, or screaming, and the rapidity 
and seeming perilousness of the mcAion does not pre¬ 
vent their beating tbe',‘tamhourme; and the Olose clat¬ 
tering of tlie iron hOofs oh tfaO hard lava' sweliy that 
hubbub of soundi Then ddtvn cothe the TafeBteila 
danOcTsI dancing in jiairs, the one after the other, in a 
continuous line of dani^e, or with only a few sltOH 
l|pks broken in it, or a fea^ gaiib or Itttervsls hetmeefl. 
Hoh'n they cutne ^ the gentle illopO Of Posilippp to 
tliat cool pleasant underi-eliff place datled ISei^gellltia, 
hhd Shence by a cnrv.e upoii the broad stra^ht 
In. those not bad days, when pld*Fefdinpnd of -fhe 
lar^ nose (Ferdinando Na^ne) was kingV^nd Wft^h 
ail popular aports^nd natioiistl usi^s'wefO enebitfageil 
and promoted, instead of being discouraged*^ mT'Wp.^e 
told they how are, we have seeh'a chain or coW*™ of 
dancers have its head midway 1'u tiid iphiaia hitd''its 
rear or tail half a mile otf at Wer^lllnaV'.' As' ih* ail 
lliesc colobratiops the sunn^ biightueiiS' of‘tlie c^fnaiO, 
the purity and transparency of the athrOSiilberS, and 
the gay warm colours whicn the peasants , as Well as 
their wives affect in their dress, greatly enhaheed the 
beauty of the picture. It was very geneftlly the cus¬ 
tom of the women to lake oif their hOlidJy slioeB and 
intrust them to the keeping of a relation or friend 
before they began danemg. The practice of going 
barefooted was much comflioncr amPngthein ttaUi ever 
we saw it in Scotland, howevor much may have bemi 
said and w<ritten about tlie lilting un^od ifisses Of the 
north. Occasionally the Neapolitarr pcisanlry wore 
zoccoli, or wooden clofs, fastened over the ipsiop'by a 
strong leather strap, which sometimes readied to the 
toes. The zotToIo, in short, tmnsisted of nothing buf a 
thick wooden solo and «ihis leather strap for the fotw 
part of the foot. As it was nof anyways fastened to¬ 
wards the heel, it made a rapping clacking noise ih 
walking. This sound had found a place in the simple 
and rough amatory poetry of tlie country. We, yet re¬ 
member a few disjointed lines of a love-sopg, Wlierein 
the amorous swain sings to bis mistress words in 
patois wliicli may be thus freely translated;— 

When 1 hear thy clpg* 

UiHMi Uhi lava ttcaw, • 

My lieart goes rat-tat-lat, « 

And fliea to thee alpiie. 

' ■ , No histmmcnt *o sweet 

As the wood beneath thy feet.|a 

This may remind the reader, of the good old wm? 
which the good wife of Scotland sings 
man:— . 

“ His very foot has mude iii't; . a 

As be comes np the stair,'' 

Bnt these zdccoli,gathong‘the’tnorte 'pfospei'Ous of the 
aesahe, arc tfirown aside On th'e great flistal days,' and 
olid ay' shoes, frcquefttly made of ’Velvet (Wtd em'broi-; 
dered wilh silk and silver or gdid'fhrcttdl ereworh. 
“tike the coral necklaces, ahd*tne‘jj^d i4ti|B;. and '^' 
Targe }K*n4cnt ear-rings, these hoit^ 

Sfifved with great care, PsedV Ahtfsa^e 

very commonly hcirdopttft, 'Or article’’dP'5'piitiiie|ly 
carefully transmitted frbtP ode gen^rafion^lo apeMhtA'. 
The embroidered shoes'off'the-feet'df'that 
buxom matron may Ijgve beerf worn at'SiMoe-feBta of 
the Madonna dell’Arcoi by hPr graitdmolbOr. ‘ Fi^ 
too rich and rare are they to dance in'; so idib’foots it 
to the Tarentelia music in her strdng linen thrsad 
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stockings, which she ■will probably dance through 
before she gets home. Far have many of these matrons 
and damsels to go, and they will dance the Tarentelia, 
or tike their turn in it, till their joyous journey is 
epdedt - As one pair grows wearyt its place is supplied 
ei^ier from one of the flanks (wbieii between tlKuii 
bed^ in tbd dancers with a double line), or from the 
rear, where there usually march some ihkdstering 
spirits with cool wino and iced wator. 

The music of the Tai'entella is always one and the 
same! but the words, which are sung to the m usic and to 
the dance; vaiy od Most Of these choral songs 

are very old; and but few of them have over been pre- 
'served and traoMnitted by writing. They are all pre¬ 
served by memory and transmitted orally. Many of 
them smack- of great a||e ; they are for the most part 
in 'tlie'vefy rudest ‘pat^ df tine country, and priitii- 
tivdy rou^ and straightforward an tlreir style and ex- 
'pressioa; and yet nqrt often gross.; Of a very favourite 
one two lines ran iif fiiis homely vein 

... .. ' “T^Std fflttoS 'httCColS, !' 

; ' Camsri'a poz^ 

..... !)^hb drleAwdf «»daiid Um-fry, 

tjip in a rooin, to ^^'‘sky^bigli. 

Some'.few. we pretty enough and. in better Italian. Of 
ibis, last class, the (Mily one we.oan now fecoilect began 

.in thlsfa8)ikm.w , , 

Sej ,bella; set bums, 

. iSn tutt’ amoruso. 

Mi pari ’iiiia apoga, 

) ,('( lo nmpro per tv. ' 

.' Aellesza pin ran 

' Nun 1^(U. giuitt^i, 

. . .< . Ona doww piu.cara 

Ho bells di le.” 

» ' Thcu arfcgood, tlumattftdr, 

Tb«m art loving and' finie, 

TUoq aeenseat a bride, 

1 apt dying fyt .ttiee. 

A beauty ao tare 
Ne’er aaw 1 till now, 

. Or a woman ao dear 
. Or m> bively oa daia. 

As the common people sihg their accompaniment 
to tbeTarmtella dance, or their songs to tiie mau- 
dolina. Screaming and mistaking an excess of noise for 
effect, there is refl!«hly little music or melody in 
them; but, treated In a different manner, a fine melody 
may be brought out Of some of them, in unison witli 
Ijdiat nidvetS and simplicity which hever fail to charm 
"fifeood and natv|al taste. A la^ of the highest rank 

and most aPetent Uucage, the iSuchrasa di-, who 

had too kind a heart and too clear a bead to despise as 
vulgar'everylliih|; that'pots j^pular or essentially of 
, the ^dO^le, codla sing home of these*oUt dauee-eongs 
and Street-dittlea'hi tile most enchanting and touciiiug 
manuar.. for dancing the Tarentelia, wc most 
mely saw any Neajmlltan gentlefolks that «?ould do it 
well; ffr that would ever! attempt to do it, it being <ron- 
siderW ‘'^so very loW.” Of foreigners wo never knew 
■blit two‘that Could do ttielr part an the dance to per- 
.fcctlen s 'flie'tme'’#Aa W liPing artist of French family, 
'who*had'b«^’'horriJMJd Lred in the country'dRie other 
^ib'Mr.plifirfiei who has lived but for a short 

time iit*’Na^|pi.'‘''But’Mr. MaIthews can sing (he 
jrarPriteUi'lp^ lip well’ ae be ran dance‘the dance. H i.s 
*'Whdle Ue^RinhaPde ia'a-perfect truth. '• It is so natnrai 
-apd ftMtadd-TuH of life And brio, to*to liave nothing «f 
life charAeter%F'd inere irnitatiomo As he sings, shoiits, 
and danct^ so do Hie youngest- UnA^est of the 'raren- 
teHari, iP'Uie'land where the Tarentelia is native to 
■ the siPli * 
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THE TllADE IN CORN. 

Tub kte William entertained a pretty general 

coiilemptfor that clas^of dfealers who merely hand the 
produce <rf the latid from otic to another, and who do 
not by their industry chah^ the state of the commp* 
dlty whtt^ they b«y and sell. No ond'wqnld havehetyi 
more active in putting Id force the statutes of the six-i 
teenth century against tltd “corn-badgers” or detiler*, 
who were described as persotw “ seeding only td live 
easily and to leave their honest labour,'* and whose pro¬ 
ceedings, it was assterted, #erc “very hurtful to the 
commonwealth Of this iealtn; as well by enhancing the 
price of corn and grain, as also by the diminishing of 
good and necessary husbiuidmen.*’* This useful class 
of men Cdbbett would have sent to the plough. Bo 
recently sa 1795 Lord Keityon^ thunderOd from the 
bench, and denounced the “ tuH^ttgeance of the law” 
against the eom-dealen. Blow os may be the progress 
of politital kaowiedge, no considerable number of 
peraons would irow applaud such anathemas as these, 
which, at the time, Were loudly re-etdtoed amongst'SJi 
classes. In 1844 att the old sets respecting foreitslltng, 
regratiog, and engrossing srere aboHsbedby7&8Vici. 
c. '24. / ’■' ' ' 

When Englihd wsS aUsolt exclusiMlY an ^ietii- 
turid country the process erf obtaining a loaf bf bread 
was noth very tiiwple one; The gr«ti Bumbei;of towns 
in whiefiflOarketB were <moe Mo, aStd whkin oonUined 
only a very seaiity popubstiom' itiiew 'h^ ggmerml Wm 
the means' of tnaintainii^ dir^t ij^ttiings between the 
producer and consumer, in th^ dayt,'nt" leMt in 
I.ondom a msi nei^r buys WhSit; i^pr vritl) the 
miller, Hbr balm his own brsiad, so ootii}tiSlis is 
divisuHi of empdoymtylts. But if thetWO ltiBIkU^ Of 
'pulation now' mmeehWstsd #itbln' a oMe - 
ties round Bl PimPS Were dispersed bvet sbntttimstvb 
cduirtiy, With a sntidi tntmber of towM fittnn tWOti> 
ten thousand inhabitants scatiered here andlhOtteOhO 
or two containlag m<wo number, Wm 

capi tal withdfty mr sidty thoiOiand it^h^utsi 
tbs process thb same tsmount Of ptyiula- 

» 5 Slb^ 0,12. 


tittn with the staff qf life would naturally be different, 
producers and consumers would be brought luurn gene¬ 
rally into contact with eacbvtber, and fewer inlernie- 
digte dealerrwould be necessary. But, as it is, the im¬ 
mense supply of corn and grain which London requires 
fer Us pwn coBBumption, both for men and animals, is 
drawn, from many thousand fax/nt. Now, as it would 
be totally impossible for the farmers in every case to 
hridg tiieir corn to. London, it can only reach us 
through tiie services of innumerable agents, whose use¬ 
ful operationa were deuounpeu by the statutes of the 
sixteenth century. Some of the corn-merchants of 
London pirn over in a year capital auumnting to nearly 
a million and a lialf sterling, and it is obvious that they 
cannot tliemsclves attend the markets from which 
the supply is in the first instance collected, and yet, 
unless it chiefly reached London in great bulks, the 
process of supplying it would be vei'y expensive. They 
purchase of the merchants at some shipping po.rt,unu 
thcim .^ain deal with others whose transactions arc on 
a still Smaller scale, and who biwdirectly of the grower. 
Nearly all the ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
contribute something to tlie supply of London. Each 
dealer wutchsfi' witliin his own district tim opportunb' 
tiles of profit to be made from supxdying the scarcity 
(if btfe pai^ of tile country out of the abundance of an- 
otbcrl Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, ..has 
clewtty PQ*4t®d out tipe; yalue ot such services :— 
appren^sipn, up che hand, of not realizing albthe 

profit he'ipigbt;) anA on the.otber hand, of having bis 
goc^s left pb hi^ banda, (either by bis. layiitg in too large 
a bm underselling him—-these, act- 

; inObe anl^ntst muscles, regulate the extent.^ his 
deaur^ ahu the pipfees at, which he buys 'arid sells. 

imundant wppty causes him to fewer his prices, 
Uid ipui enablds.tite .j^Qp.to enjoy that abundance, 
wfele be! Is. guided (>n|y Ity’ihe apprehension of being 
uadtootd ; anA on the o^r band an actual or appre¬ 
hended scar(city cavins him to demand a higher price, 
drfe| feegp badk nia.B^ds inexpectatfen of a rwe. Eor 
at^hg tbift cd^n-deaim /a paytfeular a^ exposed to 
jidiiun, as if Imty w^e thh hause of the scarcity; while 
[ lit reality tliey aie perforipiiyii the important service of 
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husbunding the tupplytin proportion to the deficiency, 
and thus warding off tlie calamity of famine.}.in the 
same manner as tlio commander oi a garneon Or a ahip 
regulates, tbS allowances according to ilio aloch apd 
the time )t.«|^ Iasi, But the dealers deserve nOtthi^ 
censure foti^ seweity which they are ignorantly sn^ 
posed to produce, nor, credit for the important 
service which they hi realty perform, are 

merely occupied In gaining a 4ir livalibood.’* 

The importation of foreign qjmm. which, in wheat 
alone, amounted |o about nine itiUUoa guarteia in the 
four years from 1838 to 1842, invelyep a more ex¬ 
tended chain of; operations, which smi^m from t^ 
counting-house t^the London merchattt to the growers 
in the heart of ffentral Europe, the cultivator imthe 
Steppes of Southern Russia, the settler whoi 
cleared a patch of liurd to the of aud.' 

the American farmer on the Cwo. Wlntt 
ing, and sowing, and reapiimf—wftut thres^^ wm-, 
nowing, and measuring—befee a single grin kwvCs 
llie spot where it,is prod^StoA W4 Jos hito 

all these procesaeijpudupM iti tfe CSSWIries 

which supply Lomfoii. hUt to btindriMe 

ot markets before ton sti^y pf 

the producer, in its fiivt SH^ tto^Fds toe HU-deVUtir- 
ing m|!troT|joli8 of EnglamH «ew, viiiEithi we tito 
modes of transport to the place of-toiptoenlt'and hod' 
groat arc the contrasts tliey ywesentr in one - fAf o tin 
train of rude bullock-waggons crossing the Eussiah 
Steppes, in another the equally rude bsl-ge on tin 
Vistula, with its cargo protected only ljj!.*an extedor 
coating of stiroutod corn impenetrable to the elements! 
In the months of July and August, 1841, there arrived 
in London 787 vessels frdtn foroi^i psrta laulen with 
foreign corn, of which 3(» wbro British and 481 
foreign. 

Kent and Essex were at one period almost the only 
counties from which Jirondon drew ito supply of etxm 
and grain; but before even the sixteenth century,thi8 
was no longer the case. Stow remarked that IxindOli 
“ iriaintaineth in fiourisliing estate toe counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Emex, Kent, and Sussex, wfaidi, as 
tliey lie in the face of our most puissant neighbour, so 
ought they, above others, to be constderM as the 
greatest strength and riches; and these, it is well 
known, stand not so muoh on the benefit bf tlieir own 
soil as by the neighbourhood and nearness they have to 
i.ondon.”. The total importation of corn, grain, and 
seeds into London avera^s at the present time about 
tbrae and a half million quarters, 0 ( about 28,000.000 
bushels, annually, besides about 50,000 tons qf flour 
and meal, the weight altogether being 4t least 530,000 
tons. What a vast amount and variety of industry 
is involved in the creation of this large quanti^ of 
agricultural produce and in the preparation of it for 
consumption t Next to coal, the tr^e in coni j^ps 
the most extensive etnrdoyment to toippfhg in the 
port of London of any other comipodity. ' 

Without the stimulus of «slf-interest tfa#tosk itf sup¬ 
plying Lmdon would be beyond the reitefa of human 
effort; and the ope^stions of tlm "speenlatbr"con¬ 
duce, in toe eild, solely to the pitolic •d'wwtwge. Th« 
slightest interferencb'witli him is hot uoaReiUlled wito' 
danger j but the jealous spirit of tba sixteehto cetilnry^ 
if it were now possible to give effect to would hfitsti 
more place London at the risk of t)Milsa0hj^ dbirtoB 

in the first necessai^ of life wfaich> Wejth df 
occurrence, and for whtclk, to part, 
ignorantly blamed. , * 

We may notice here a few of tlte ireaffidtibus ninder- 
whicli toe corn-deslei^ were phicra t^e ^nttiries 
ago, and also one dr tWo regulations which tempted 
to deal with tlie producers in the ^ame spirit In 
September, 1548, a proclamation was keued WhiOh 


prohibited corn-dealera from having more than ten 
quarters in their possession at one time; and it 
directed justices of toe peace to look into lire barns, 
and so much as to them seemed superfiuous was to be 
SolAtt a remmable price, persotM Wng appointed to 
attend to avery market to see thiR tlus was done.* 
Two ypan afterwards the subst^oe "of the above pro- 
clsmatiOB was embodied to a statutef which subjected 
porsons bttyitig corn to soU again, to heavy penalties. 
Fwmen buyii^ cotm for seed were toquired to sell an 
equal qaani^ of their corn to store. When wheat 
was under 8a; 84. toe charter it might then be bought 
Iqr dealers but tody vrpre set to enhance toe price or 
prevent toe anFply «f toe market. Corn " badgera” 
hconsed by toiwe justomi of tbs peaoO,' were permitted 
to buy ill open fairs 1^4 narke|| for toe supply of cities 
sna towtei. la ifiB^tobre was .another statute passed 
which al$totod then^V Tbty wisrs to be householders, 
^ loss toan thirty IP^ of ag^, aa4 eitiier married or 
vidowen, and the lio^e wat to be only an annuid 
ope, to be granted |^. the raagtobrates in quarter- 
sasahms. Tw dealera sriws also to give securities not 
to he pldjtorpf engrosii^g or foresWling, and not to 
biiy ottt of nphn marmst, except under an express 
U^ce. these restrictions oouM not well be main¬ 
tained svitoouf leading to other artificial arrangements, 
some of .which, so far as they relate to the corn-market 
of Itonden, we ahfdl briefly notice. . 

For onwards of two eenturies the authorities of the 
pity ana toe principal Livery Companies were ac¬ 
customed constantly to provide a store of corn against 
BcasoDS of scarcity, and when prices rose the city gra- 
> imries i4ere opened for the purpose of keeping them 
moderate. This was doing notaiog more than indi¬ 
vidual dealers or specubitMB would have done. It is 
most probable that the m^tice of forming stores 
I of corn commeneed immediately after some severe 
I dearth; uid humanity forbade it to be liutily aban¬ 
doned. 

Sir Stephen Brown, in 1438, appean to have been 
one of the earliest, and most likely was the first, Mayor 
of Jtondoo who estaUishsd a public granary, for which 
he ia eulogized both ^ Stow Mtd Fuller. The latter 
says of him, thi4 during a great dearth ia bla mayor¬ 
alty be charitably rriieved the wants of the poor 
cUizena, by sendiag ships at his own expense to Dant- 
zic, which leturned kdea with rye, and whkh sepsou- 
able supply soon sdltk grain to reasonable rates." 
About the same period Sir Simon Eyre, another Lord 
Mayor, establisbed a public granary, at Leadenhail. 
Nearly a century afterwards (1521) asucceading Mayor 
found the city grmiariea almost empty., *' 'fhere were 
not,” says Stow, " one hundred qqairteraof wheat in idl 
toe garners of the city, either within the liberties or 
near adjoining, through the which scarcity, wlien the 
carts of.Stratl^d came iaieh witii .bread .to toe cite (as 
tocy had been accuatmaed), them »aa such prem about 
tom, that one man was. ready to..destroy another, in 
strivmg .fo be.eeryed fiw their umney: hid thN scarcity 
laated not ]«n^{. for the Mayor ha shori time made 
aneh ^oviriou. «f wheat;; that toe bakera both of 
tondcHi and Stratford wesy weary of taking K up, and 
were forced to itakw mntoi more tlum they would, and 
for ton rest tim. Mayor stowed it up in Leadedbatt apd 
otoer ganiMS M, iki oily, l^is Mayor, also jtopt toe 
ambei sQ.,wriil, that, he.weidd he.id 'LmdonhaU by 
toW o'tdodt in toeeaminer moxning8,iwid fodm thence 
he went to, etoor marketo> to the comfort of toe 
mtotonsl** -vv",. , 

'Octosional memoranda hi the Gtteyecords slww the 
maqine^.^; whkh. toe €ity, authoixties applied their 

■ '"‘f ''i.w'Tifeiaer'itortOiy-icif ghidtodi tot,». n 173. 
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Htpree of corn to reduce piiccH in the Rjarkets.. In 
154G two itldcrmcn weire appointed weekly iu rotation 
to purvey and to see. that the markett were well sup-, 
plied. Ill 1503 the bridiretBaster is directed to ppt to 
eale in the inarkete every piarket-d^y four quarteii o£ 
the City’s tdieat-ineal at 3», the busliel, and four 
hiishcfls of maslin ,(a mixture of wheat and rye) at^ 
2«. Cd. the bushel.' A uidnuH'andutu appears ui the' 
year 1573, instructing tl^e Ldrd Mayor and Aldermen' 
not to allow com belonging to the City to be sold below! 
the cost price, with all losses and charges added, nor 
lower than frorp 2 ( 1 , todd, t.be bushel under the market-;^ 
price, unless with the consent of the City companies,' 
and taking an equal quantity of each company. In, 
1579 the compahles were required to.aend;into the; 
market of Southwark lifteeu quarters qf meal per 
week, tilt they had disposed of au their old .corri at the 
market-price; and a fresh stocl^'as then to be ]^ 6 - 
vided. In 1580, on account of wh prices, tliey tviire 
directed to lake into the market at Quoehhithe, evety! 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, eight quarters of 
wheat, well ground, and to retail it at 3s. the bushel, 
“and not more, at their iieril.” The Companies were: 
called upon at two difiereirt periods in 1590 to purchase 
18,000 quarters of corn,. In J017 they were ordered' 
to suiiply the markets at 4 d., tlie.hitshel under the, 
market prices. Under such a System the operations of 
private U'adcrs mmid often be attended with great 
hazard, and this of itself would errato the deficiency 
and the consequent high prices which the City au¬ 
thorities endeavoured to remedy. 

The nioiiey to purchase corn and grain for the City 
granaries Wiis raised by loans and contributions from 
the Mayor atid.Aldermen, from the City Companies, 
and sometimes from the citizens. The Companies 
were not, however, always iu a complaisant humour, 
and often grumbled sot'cly when tbeir money was not 
repaid. In 1573 the Common Council called upon 
them for a larger sum than usual for the purchase of: 
wheat, urging the existence of present scarcity, and the 
necessity of ;Weventing “ extremitiesand they were 
threatened with the Quoeu’s disph^asure in case of’ 
refusal. The Companies complained that formdr loans ' 
were still unpaid ; but the City pleaded that kisses had 
been sustained from the bad quality of some of the. 
wheat they had puretcased, and ofi'cied to repay the 
Oum^panies in two thousand quarters of good wheat 
from* Sussex, and the same, quantity from their last 
year’s stores. 

In 1577 it was resolved that the Companies should 
provide and keep their own stores, lyliich were to be 
laid up at'the Br^gii-hOuse, and to be subject to the 
control of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Mr. Hcfbcft 
says that the garners at the Bridge-liquse were diyided 
into twelve parts, -which were appropriated by .lots t 6 ; 
each of the ^at Cotnpanies. 'They took pjjssessiqn , 
on the ^ m November;' and two days Afterwards 
were requirifd to^iiiifcbaae their annual stock', miipunt-; 
ing to alw ttf .28«. the quaytei*. *,ThoC,ity' 

had ten oveMi at this pla^; six bt4argc size, 'the 
remainder unc-half less. One. of the hneriffs lOft 200f.: 
in 1510 towmyds ’hulldihg 'these ovens. 'In'1390 the'; 
Companies buUt.^nafies at' th% bwii halls.' Tv^, 
years before th'erc was a project of scarciijr,’ atid; as 
there had been .large importatiotis.of wheat and 170 ; 
from abroad. Sir John Spencer, .the Lprd Mayor,,ob-j 
tained an ord^ fwdn flie Queeh's Council'"to pmlfel ; 
the Coiiqmiestbpilrcht^ sombof'thisfdrtHgu'sdjmlyi! 
but about the aa'ttm-time'^f' diibn Hawkiat! a^pflbdi 
for the use of. the City granaries and ovens at ihej 
Bridge f®t!thttf,»avy, Thoi Lord Mayor uyged ^that, if 
this request;t^’oregrants the COmpanies'wo^d cease' 
to make prot*i 8 k}B of ewn, on the'ground Il)st"they had! 
: no' place tor gtpliug it; and, fur greater security in 


future, the Companies adopted the plan of keeping 
their stock at Uieir respective halls. 

Soon .after the commenccmeut''of the seventeenth 
oentpry.itiMi diffictdty of keeping up the ancient prac¬ 
tice Of providings store of cm appears greatly to have 
iticreafled. -In lfifiO the Companies werd to forfeit 
to the poor for every hushc] which tliey had noglecUHl 
to provide aecordiiQg .hi theif due proportion. In 
1631, when ordesred. to btw wheat and rye from abroad, 
they refused; and inj.633 t|ie "Wardens of some of the 
Companies who had negl^tea >fo store their granaries 
were committed. With the Tudors had departed 
many of those restrictiolits which perhaps had some 
use m their day; but the greater fr|!edom of trade no 
longer renderoA.lt necessary for the authorities, to 
supersede the transactions of i>rivate dealers.' At 
length, when tli 0 .gystefn 1 »ad hecoine almost entirely 
exhausted and ^qir'h.qi^f. the Great Fire destroysd tlie 
granaries, niillB,;imd ovens at the Bridge and in other 
parts of the City, and the enstum of providing stores 
uf xiorn wi« ime again' resumed. . 

'la titjdCThtklng the ^kAif regulating prices in the 
hatketa' City a'Uthdfities.wefe"'Under the necessity 
of imposing m(f|ctiohs and fraihirig arbitiary regula- 
tibns, tfhhm at once Created the excuse for their inter- 
•fei'eime; and increased the difficulty.of doing,so in a 
henencial'naanhey. The general internal commerce of 
the country' was suhiect to a host of impediments. 
Thus at one'time the Lord Mayor and Aldermen , coald 
hot contriftit with a jpdrsOti at Harwich to nurchaso 
wheat for lift-City in the counties of Norfolk and 
'Suit'ulk, without first obtaining a licence from the Lords 
of the Council. Licences were at the same time re¬ 
quired to enable them to cdhtract “with other discreet 
persons, who were, to purchase corn in other parts of 
the leahn where they thought best.’’ In one year of 
scarcity (1586) the magistrates in the country round 
London attempted to keep the supply of corn for the 
coiviumption of their respective neighbourhoods, and 
hindered its being brought to. London, Stryjic says 
that on this occasion the Lord Mayor applied for re- 
dress to Lord Burleigh, who was regarded as tlio City’s 
patron. In 1554 the Lord Mayor wrote to the Lords of 
the Council to borrow a thousand quarters of wheat for 
victualling the Ci^, and prayed that it might be ex¬ 
empted from the grasp of the purveyors. The Council 
agreed to lend the above quantity for three months. 
To carry out their plans fully, it was necessary for the 
City to pry narrowly into the ojksfations of tlie bakers 
and others. In one year “straight commandment” 
was glyen to the bakers not to buy any meal but of the 
Cityts slore< at the Bridge-house, when the quantity 
which each of thorn was allowed to take, and the price, 
were fixed Ig' the Lord Mayor. In 1546 there is an 
entry to the sdfoct tliat Henry Hoke, brewer, ih to have 
but 2 Q 0 quarters of the wheat to be bought of the mer- 
diants‘OfHbe SteeLyard,’" albeit that they have sold 
him more, in thbysayi’-’' These merchants were at mio 
.period thA-ilfte ittiporterB of foreign corn, and in times 
of scarcity were not allowed to sell either to bakers or 
brewers without thp, licence. . , ln 1600 no 

chandler or (ghet;p(irsoa. Was toharbdbr in his house 
any corn but ^er his.<»vn. 8 pendiiig, merchants import¬ 
ing corn excepted., 

At the beginning of the last century the metro 
politan cxirh-market wal held at Bear Quay, in Tliam^- 
Btraet; Queeiibithe'was the gr^t market for fiour and 
meal ^ and the Whitt; Horse Ihn meal-market, near 
^Inibtwrt 'Brklge^i j|' imentiuRed; and is doubtless the 
oheiathided to h^ BIrype as appointed to be held near 
the Jiver. Fl 0 etj‘■The present^^.syi^n'of facleragi* in 
the tsbrti^rade .ds 'shded to "tnvvd bxiati^d only about 
one hundred and fifty years.' > Tl«!\bld Corn Excbangc- 
iu Mark-lane vfas projected and opened in 1747, and 
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in lh2H a sonond CdrnP KxdianRo waa opened. Tl»e 
two buildings adjoin each other, in Mark-lane. The 
njelropoiitan,marlA‘t For corn, grain, and jftseda i#How 
entirely I'anifincd to Mark-lane. The tnarketfdwSiWe 
Monday, Wednesday.‘'aftTkFHdaVi IM beipg'’i»y''fi*r 

the busiest dky of the three ;v and the hohrs cA nuainess 
are from ten to three. r - d . ■ i. i,i t:-c; ; 

CANTERBURY TAUES. 

The Fransur’s Talx^corcAmW. : -• 
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Aar^xm-s of his We for Ddrigen rtiade ‘ ^ 

many, layi, . 

Soiigi's, complaintisi, roondelaj.^itrifla^ 

*now that lie durste not hU bilf, ' 

ISttt langnUhefli aa doth a fiity hi mill ' '' ' 

and in no other manner durst he ti^ray,lua woe; 
cxi!ept that sometftnes at dRpeea oj" V*" 

ill the manner of a iiutn askiqg faTatir,.hut she Jknew. 
nothing of his intent. NeyW^leiS, as. he waa hjcr 
neiglibour, and a man of honour Rud worship, they fell 
into conversation, and then more, and more Aurelius 
drew near unto*his purpose. .And when .he saw an 
opportunity, he said unto her, “Madam,,ao that I 
thought it might gladden y^ur peart, I would that tlic 
day Arviragus, your husband, went over seaj that I had 
gone to some place from whence I miglMRnever have 
returned. Madam, have pity upon my pain, With a 
w ord ye may slay or save me.” 

Slir 'gaii to look upon Aurolius: . ' 

“ Is this your,will,'' ij’wth «hc, “and »ajr y« thusl 
Never erst,” quoilt she, “ ne .wisit I what ye meaiit; 

Blit now, Aurelle, 1 know your iutenlv 
By ihilke Go«l that aave tn^ «oul andlift,., 

Nc sliiill I never lie an' fudrue wife 

In word nr work; a* far as I have wit , ' e 

1 will lie his to wiqra that l am linit: ' ' 

Take fliis for final answer at of ■ ‘ 

lint ufler that in play thus saide slie: 

“ Aurelie,” quoth she, “ by high God above, ' ' 

I'pt will I granten you to be your Iw'e, ■ 

Smer I you sec sii piteously complairt; 

Lookc, what day, that endeloiig Br^ia^net .. 
k> remove all the ruck£s, shine,by.?tone, 

Tli.li they ne letleu* ibiii ne boat tn gone 
1 say, when ye haye made tbe.eoaat so, dean 
Of rocki's, tliat there ii’Is no sUiue yseeii. 

Then will I love you best'i>rany mthi.’*. 

‘•Is there no other grace in you?” said Anrelms. 
“No; by the Lord that made me,” was her.answer. 
“ Then," qnoth he, “ I must endure a bofrihloand sud¬ 
den desfthand with that wtKd he turned away.. 

Other friends then came who knew nothing of .^his, 
and the revel began anew; until all go homiti in wnrth, 
t)ie wretched Aurelius aloBe' .excepteth. He goes with 
sorrowful heart to his homai he; raayiWdt. he.jBayc^ 
escape from death. • , 

Him seenmth that he felt his hearte^ld. '' ' 

Up to (he MaVen his hondds ^gan hrlidil, ' ' < ' 

And on his kneiris tnrehe set ’liim'dowW', ' '' ■ • : ^ 

And ill his raving said his otisoun, .f'., ' 

He thus prayed to the Sun,”' t -- 

•< Appllo, and goyemqr,- 
* Of every plante, berbe, tree^ andi 

cast thine eye. of mercy on wretched A.ure3tuk .Well I 
know, lord Phoebus, ye can the beat'(after,}my.lady) 
help me. Ye know wjll that your;'hUatf«h i^tcie, Ht- 
ciim the bright, chief goddess and dueea Df, -khc«^, 
inaketh it her desire to follow you.fuU- lms3y. ahd sn 

* Hinder. t 
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does the sea as naturally desirift to follow her. Do 
therefore, this miracle. Pray her to Irring so great a 
4 ood'that it shall rise at least live .fatlioihslibove the 
iUghotb roi^ in Bretagne-ArinoricA, and let the flood 
IdrulUt^ two years.: Or, if she will hot vouchsafe in this 
'aHps»lur-ta'#ant my sovereign and dtfer Uhlji to me, 

., 4 )-,,, l^iiW.hw k* sinken every rer.k adowu 
,.',"<feitS..E*r'oweu,diU‘ke regiouu , , 

, , u>.. jjjg ground,.diere* Pluto divelleth in, 

' ; Qr never more shall I my lady whi.' 

■ Tliy temple in Ilclphos Will I barefuiit seek ; 

" Lord Phwbui, sveAhe tearfis on my cheek, 

'.And on my pain:baVe some coRipMsiotin •,'* 

‘ 'And with Ibis won}, in sorrow he fell admvn, 

I . Ami lodge time he lay .forth in tliat (mpee. 

His brother, who knew of hid grief, caught him nji 
itnd bore him to bed. And there in despair and tor¬ 
ment leave I this w^ful creature- 
ArViragus, with Fcalth and great honour, comes 
home; , , 

O blissful art (Ilou now, thou Dorigen, 

He levetb thee as his own heart’s life 

Nothing list biin to be imi^inalire 
'■ If any Wditht had spoke; while be w.as out. 

T, her of love; lie nad of (hut no donbt. 

He not attendeili to no snob rnatt^re, 

But danceth, jiistetli, and inaketh niAry cheer. 

In languor, or fiiriona torment, lay the wrefcjicd 
Aurelius Tor two years or more. No comfort had he, 
save of bis brotljcr, who was a clerk, and. who svept 
and wailed in secret to sec bis condition. At last, 
this brother remetnbf-red that while he was at Orleans 
in Frdnce lie saw a.book of Nauiral Magic. 

Anon for joy his hearts 'gan to dunce} 

and he said to hfmsclf, “ My brother shall be healed 
immediately, for I am sure 

that there be soirees 
By wkicli men maken divers apfiatdfices, 

Such lu these siibtlu tregetour^s play. 

For oft at I'mtes have 1 hoard well say 
That tregetuures, within a hajie larp 
Have maile coroe in a wafer and a barge, ; 

Aiid in the hal)e rowen up and down., 

Soroetirae hath seemhd come a grim letmn ;t 
And smnetinies spring os in a mead; • 

' Sometiioie a vine, arid grapes white and red; 

Sometime a castle all of lime and stone. 

And when the (regetour pleases all vanfeh at once. 

“And I conclude, if I might find in Orleans some one 
who understands this Natural Magic, he should make 
my brother have bis love. For clerks may make it 
appear tliat ail the black rocks of Bretagne have gone, 
And that ships come an^ go at tlie vjry edge of the 
shore; and then Dorigen must needs keep lier promise, 
and my brother be healed of his woe. ” He goes to Ins 
hrc^her’adiodside, and gives him such comfort that he 
start^ up iuiniedialeTy, and the two go forth towards 
Oylekris. . : ■ 

When they were come almost to the city, they met a 
young cleik roaming by hirps^I^ who greeted them in 
IAtin,'and said,to them a wondrous Uiipg: 

. “ I know,” quotfi he, " the miae of your sWing!" 

Mi he told, them all Uigtr iotei^t.. : A^*>hu 8 alights 
from, his honic* goes homo wWi th« dJiagician to 
.hpvnojusUi.wherie they found themew-fs,.. 

•,«' v',' wen ttS ease; ■ 

; T{iensla«ki<t.awii victaillodiat might thenb please. 
boUse.Mthere was one, 

Aue^iui In all hh life saw never none. 
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Before they went to supper, the magician shoiwed them 

Forotii, patkf* full of wllde deer^ 

Th^e taw he bait£« with their hom^ high. 

The greafMt that were ever seen with eye. 

He «aw nf them U hundred •Uitt'.Witih nenndf, 

And ro&s with WTOW* hUd 

He eaw, when, voided were feeIWdeSeeV, i® ‘ 

Tlierc Iklconetl «p0n a fohf ' % 

That with tfaeirjhawkdehafejthe hAon deln. . 

Then «aw he knightde jbiiim in a plain. ' / 

And after thia'he.did miltttjieh'pleae&nt^,. 

That be hiiiti shewed hie ladr tm a di^ee j 
On which hlimelvett datmed al hHa Ihttiigiit. , „ 

And wI^At fhiv midtor, that titii) eiafi^e tennigH f t 
Saw it was time, he elat’d hie hstmetlil^ „ ' 

And iitTewellt'^* „■ ■* .j 

all the reyel is gone! ■ ; 

After supper the^ fell into a treaty as io whatamu 
sliould be the magictito’h reward.,for removing all the 
rocks of Bretagne. The magidanStwore he would not 
have less than n thousand poupd, 

Aorelitu withbliesAil heflat anriSi > ' 

Answered thaen^ 'Pieipir %<thtia«and pOund! 

'J’his wide world, Wbirn^d'^^^e eay, it round, 

I would it give if 1 were lonlaof it.*' 

Upon the morrow they dented for Bretagne. The 
time was 

« 

The eolde frmty season of December. 

The sun in bis hot declination had 

Shone as the humlshed gold, with streamSs bright, ' 
Uwt now iu Ciqjiicorn a^srai be light, 

WtwreSs he shorw Ml pale, 1 dare Well sayn. 

Tlie bitter ftostei with the sleet anil min 
Deslroyfid Itkve-the green in every yanl. 

Janus sits the fire with double heard. 

And drinkeih of the bugle born the wine. . 

Aurelius sliowetii all possible cheer and revefeude to 
his master, and prayeth him to bd diligent— 

To bringcu hith out 6f bjh pamht sxdwt; 

Or, widi a twerd, that be would slit his heart. 

And the subtle cWk hath such pitjr on him, that 
night and day he lahotirs for the time when he may 
make such an appearance through astirolt^y as that 
Dorigen and all other panohs ^uld say the rooks 
were'gone. Andatlasti 

tltrongh bistnmic, fur a day or tway 
It seemed all the loekcs were away. 

Aurelius fell at the feet of his master in thankfulness, 
and then he went to the temple, where he kne# be 
should see hih lady, and with humble cheer and a 
heart full of dread he salnteth her—-“My rightful 
lady, whom t most dhead and love, and trere loatheat 
of all the worlds to displease,*thouih of thydeadi ye 
have no pity, break not your trt^. Madam, ye know 
welt wbaVye promiaed me. Not tltat t challenge 
aught of ngm m you, mt sovereign lady, but of favour. 
Ye know well tinder what circumstances ye plighted 
me your truft to love me best; ^ 

1 havSiSR) draw wySliMmiandod ine$ ■ , ^ . 

Aud if ye veuehanfe, y« Way go see. 

Do as yeia list: have your beliest'Mi) miad. 

For ijttutc Or ji|hi, there ye.d)idl me Ibd, , . , 

It now lieth with yoh to thakO tim live or dkH- ' * 

, But well I viet dw roeys’he shriy."' ' , 'i ' 

U^hhis'WPSif^'iM'astauiih^dStood, 
pt - Iu all her fiu'S n'as no drop of blood. ' . 

^Alss,” She, tlitt’defer thk a^oui^ napi^. 

I believed that such a marvel wal napimsible. It.ia 

* . V Promise. • ' • h . 
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against the process of nature.’* And homo she goeth 
in sorrow. She wee*ps and wails all day, she swoons, 
—bat tells mo one tne reason—for* her Jiushand Ar- 
viraguB was absent. “ Alas, Fortune,” she exclaimed, 
I fiomplaia of tht%, that thowlKW bound me unawares, 
of no Buefcpur— * 

'Jf- Save only des^ or elles dfdiouonr, 

of th&e^t^ helieveth me m choose.” 

^'nd^'^^ua for a dajt’di two she complained, ptirjiosing 
.td.diei bnt ntl^a thlnl night Arviragus came 

:.J^d ask|d het.l^y tiuit she weep » sore, 

; ..' dSid shai^ WWpffl ever longer the wore. 

' ♦ '“Aliw,” “ the* ever I was yborii; , 

V ''Thus hay^qiiOth die, “ thus have 1 sivoni 

ttodso shfe Md irim^l,. IStHh glad cheer the huslmnd 
Miioj: “Is there aus^edsd, Dtrrigon?” “Nav,^iay,” 
quoiih slto,; *' GQ(i,v^lp’nt6, this is too much.” He then 
said, 

/ f‘ Ye s)^ yejlir truthe fa<|j|(le, by toy faith, 

. mt U(4-e» woHdr liave mercy m me, 

1 iisd well Hsv 0 t*'][dcke<lt tor-.W be 
^ " For very tovS Whidfe tiiSit I to you have, 

’ Bat if yc slioidd your frit'tbe keep and save 

Troth u die biglnpt thing that man mpy keep 

But with this word he feurst out immediately into a fit 
of grief, aud said, 

*1 you iwbid on pain of cleat li, 

That nfhrer while yon ti^<th life or brealli 
To no wight tell ye this mis&dventare; 

As 1 may best, I will my woe endure," 

And he then called for a si^hire and a maid, and said 
to them, “ Go fortli with Dorigen, and bring her to 
such a place.” 

Aurelius met her in the street, and salnteth her, 
and askelh her whither she gooa : 

t. ' And she answerdd, half as she were miul, 

“ Buto the garden, as mine hosband bad. 

My trathe.for to bold, alas! alas!” 

Aurelius then began to wonder. In big heart lie felt 
a great compassion for her, and for the worthy knight 
her husband. He began to consider the best on every 
side. At length he SMd In few words— 

“ Madame, say to your lord Arvirogos, 

That since I see the greafe gentleness 
Of him, and eke 1 see well your disfress, 

That him were liever have shame (and that were ruth), 

‘' lAan ye to me thould breakeh thus your truth, 

1 Md well liever erw to siiifVen woo 
U'han to depart the love betwixt you two. 

I release you^Madiun, from kvnry bond..and surety. 
Haye hfere my truth, ^at I fehalf never reproTe you 
for l^okcnjjtrpipise. I take my leave— 

As of the truest and the besie wife 
, That ever yet i knew inidl my life. 

Yet let every wife beware of bisr promises, remember¬ 
ing Dofigen.'” She thanked lym upon her knees, 
and hurried hotnlf' to |lfer busbatid, and told him all, 
and through his life aftferwards •• 

He cberisbeth her, as,though she were a queen. 

' AnrfeliUB, in gsraat sbr^#,' fiotr belifeves he must sell 
his hfexitage in ot^fep to pay the magician his thousand 
pounds, but hitldlSf g” tt^etker luilf that sum; he 

S OWiritb it, And fedefeth 'grime. The magician hears 
^J^fetafry, and forgiTea him the whole payment 

.- . Ttou bast '«« wefil for my viefailie. 

• Rktber, f Stabbed. 
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THE CANTA-STORIA panimcnt of a ipando]in» or guitar, whicii is playod 

a sometirnes by himself and sometimes by an assistant. 

Thk Molo of Naples is a stropg, welhconstrycted stone The greatest professor in this line that wc knew—the 
pier, jutting far into the sea like Ramsgate pier, giving ittan that was called parexctilence, in their idiom, to canfa- 
spcurily to the harbour, and having at its extremity a «tona in'ceoppooMofo. never played the instrument hini- 
goodly lighthouse. In tlie,wann seasons of the year self—being somewhat lamed and,tnainied, and needing 
'that is to say, for nearly seven months out of the the only arm and band he could use for hjAgcSticulations 
twelve) it is the favourite promenade and lounging and explanations. He was a short; leiw. Wizened old 
place of the Nt^apolitan bourgeoisie and poorer classes man, with an enormous three-coHmered hat on his 
of citizens, who are but too happy to escape from the head, and with nose and eyes like those of a hawk, 
hot pent-up air of theiP aartow and tortuous streets Forfluency of speech, and for smart and sharp repartee, 
and lanes. On the Molo they can hear the coolAigi it was a wondrous old creature. Some complained 
plash of the sea upon the*rock8, and inhale the pure that his voice was (gacked, and his singing not what it 
evening air. And, as if this were not pleasure and had been; but all confessed that for explaining a diffi- 
bliss enough, under that glorious sky, and with the cult [tassage, and making llowei 7 poetry intelligible in 
fairest view upon earth spread before and arotmd, plain prose, therf was none like him. He ought to 
hither resort singers and conjurers, mountebanks and have been a commentator, for, in his own way. he 
improvisatori, men with learned pigs, and men with could explain everything, allowing fio obscurity or 
dugs that can teU fortunes, to afford amusement to the difficulty whatsoever to stand in ms way, and never 
promeuaders and loungers. The vividness of 4ur im- seeming to entcrMn afidoiibt as to the correctness of 
pressious, which lays the whole scene before our eyes, his illustrations. The only story-singer that rivalled 
makes us use the present tense when we ought rather his fame was a handsome welhmade mariner with a 
to use the past. We are told that thefousy and merry clear and resonant voice; biit though people, patticu- 
Molo has been almost uni^rnUhed, of late years, M the larly ^e wonien, loved to listen to his singing and to 
men and things which made. its merriment; and that his mhdolina, they preferred going to the Elder for 
a police far more ruthless than that which sometimes the edmmentaries and gloses. 

wageth war in our streets against Puncnl hath Swept The stories thus sung to the sailors and poor citizens 
away Pollcinella, Canta-Sioria, Clarlatanb, pig and dog; of Naples were almost invariably about the battles and 
together witli every other object that used tp rais# a loves of their great mtiOnal idol, the Crusading 
boisterous laugh. But we can only think of the Molo Rinaldo, as described by Tasso in his ‘Jerusalem 
as it was in its pristine glory, and when, as* Forsyth Delivered.* To liave recited Tasso in hii pure and 
observed, it was an epitome of the town, exhibiting exquisitely refined ludian would have been to throw 
the niost of its humoura,—a theatre where any Stranger away tiihe and labour, as very few of the auditory 
might study, for«noth}hgi the inandettwf, the people, would have understood it. But the bid Canta-Storia 
For mixed fun, it was assuredly the ripheBt theatre in had a Tasso o^hie own, all turned into Neapolitan Ian- 
the world. With the very few strangers who tho- guage and rhyme—or rather he had a rifabciamento, 
roughly understood the rich Neapolitan patois, nothing dressed up in his Vernacular, of all the btmtos and 
ill Naples could rival it. except thb umatre Of Saa stanzas which refefrOd to the exploits and adventures 
Carlino, or the Little St. Chwles; <»i tbff nights whan of *ho national hero, and from which were ‘dismissed, 
the*great living Polklnella was in full for^ and play- as unworthy of any notice, the pious Godfrey, the hero 
inginoneof hiB best pieces, such as. i The NMk^-nltia of the Ejiic, the .Mid. Tahcred, and ,all t^e other 
Misfortunes of Pudcdi’* or “ Punch, anil the 9|an of Christian faefOefs of Tasso. The popular admiration 
Bisr;egla.** ' - for Riniddo amounted to a passion, to'an enthusiasm 

The Canta-Storia, Hterftly the story-singer or jhiftory' of the moat UnKfibeted and ardent kind. When the 

singer, is one that sings some tale ot rotttandh in rlyme, old minstrel 'Would sing lioW the Christian hero with 
in a sort of measured recitativo style, to the accom- one cut of the swoi^ or one thrust of the lance slew*a 
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wars. Tbi^ tftmpei;, was onc(! put to, tbo 
foreigaer, fanjilbuf: ii^iUi ttJieir laaouage^ud 
gan one fveh^fg tttsJ^ry i .B.b 


Deep pien as wave as jie, or ui»vpr 4 Xanerwl.i)Witr»a»o 
was also thcir'dwu counttyman,; ,luid Jj^on 

wiser ana better, and ^eater ipeh. the caphsi^ 
general Godfrey. The faces of ^Jeiitbuabis^ bbw:l^ 
eiied witit rage, and 'tliBr eyes shpi^h^ of fire. The 
straiu^r, apprt^cqding mischief 16 h|m8e1f,'pni4ent)y 
dropped his odious c6mparisons^^ahd,Biu.d jh«..haa<but 
jolicq. ** Fa le/K,h ifaiai oft^/of. the group, 

** ma^ ion ' Jtinalao lipotfro notiljn 'ifcKerm”-^okje» are 
vc^ well, hut t^dre must he no. jewing with 
nato^.. No holiest Swi^ 'ever stood up moro boldly 
for theiatne.pftl11.liam Tell,_or fi^y,Scot for thcghNry 
of WiUiatn Wallace or ;the ]^rdc& than.that.'tattered 

mariner tronld have dope for. the fabulous'rcitowu.pf 
Rihald.o. ,, . , 1 ' 

MiaCRLlAJftos iRE^NGi,. ’ 

WiiiL* alrnoat eVdiypiip ehipyi in^a^liahj^PpslreadinB, 
who enjoys reading at 'all,, ft is aiiliditt .es’uniyersifdry 
blaipodds jPjs nracti^d, PleaMi^ ^'it admitted to 
be, it is cPmtniriiy affirmed to he hurtful-ps it ib 
pleasant Hetice, many who indutee In U'.db sO.with Sh 
uneasy feelmg, ariil Sre hdlf ashamed' to' ac^lnoTtd^ge 
iheir d'eakrit!^. Let us I6dlt‘for a mitih^^or twp et 
(he matter. The qhestiPh—Jj'ihiscjPlianeolis reading 
an evil? is (ifsomc.cbnW<;|Ufince,,aha will'hearBX(ihii°* 
inR a little chaely. . ", 

Headers are a wide-sji.r^ i^ee, hn'd 'are. of many 
varieties. With the majority, perhs^, pleasure alone 
is the object sought after. with some, though it is ppt 
the only ohjetft it. i?' the, principal one; spiu® while 
tlrey wish to dwyc jpleag^e sect to derive .idstruction 
also; and a few* seek a^r insfrilcwon in?inly or, a)a|je.J 
But the last clafe Is'a' sjng,U ooei Fully to master anyl 
braiKdiof literattire oi-'Science requires the e&neudilure 
of a large amount of labPnr and of time., ihc, high 
stages of s'cholarsijip ard beyund 'thd.reach .of all who 
oarinot devote theJi" lit® to tho pursuit, 'For tliosc who 
are purSning learning; as the, hn'sihcss of life we are 
notwrititig; they soon find the nefeessitV of'delerriiin,. 
iiig witiiiu w’hai niniifs'tlielr Mrtbttj diticiirsions.must be 
confined; bft't evch they, if ihey defire to avoid. nar- 
rowmess ofTisbti.ahd" pedtoi'y, .will, seek, their.safety, 
in wide and vai^hs 'fbadthg.. jtn the totspt of the 
career of dny Hti|d6Tit whatevef tedds ip call .^.Kb 
thoughts from the pisuH, object of his pursuit, wiijt no* 
doubtedly be.apt'tO'uUfit Jiihi fpt^thali piitfept earnest 
consideration of his wb)i('tvlii6h' is Wc,cMiiry,t6 the full 

Comprclmnaipn'of it,*thb‘njastery of ite diffipuftics, aqd 
the’tcccption'aud ^lydymcntpl jte higher ..excellences. 
He dfhp has spine clear Wibll-dbfihedhMect in ^iifw will 
asauj^dly todnest Vitlilh by' jiErt'>§, ;Ws .Jh<n)>g;bt)» 

stronglyupoh it; Bcntell^efgy is pptfe be ft^eryed, 
along, With liicptal dissi^'ifeh;' arises ffom 

rtmaitisitfeif. ' .’Slst' id^bt By-’chnfiuui’ng^d, .employ- 
thd’pbwer^ Pf'tlJe'raind on on'e study that mental 
strength is obtained, inf iho'ret^an bousing.ode amb 
that yhd. body tsi'itiiitde^eltddg. gbldbeato can. 
Ihroag^ldiit the'd^ wield w|itn6uiiwti^c.;a 'tummer 
that would speedily ttre'k mjm. ‘w 'fe^. gaeafer^enerd 
Btrdngth. He is a 0pu’gi|,.floi5.\. 

stronger man; hut’tt mitbt>ap^n.thS^jiashd^^ 
stronger man, M.tio 
CISC of the other 

Even to the mere stadPigi iherer(^ei C»;iUfi.yp reading, 
docs not seem Ukefy to "he neneficuf, .iuaaujueh' as 
although it m%ht unparjt, jip|rer .}i;,|ppeaEs; 


4Hb]y,tp prevenb-'as.wpktu^ >t.do^ iure^ityipreyent 
^^yery, enlarged and domprelheiMU'^*t.Rf^^f’.f 

arej imfee^ who pretend,tp«Ldeai^,Uf,UW)%!W 
orpimrj, who will predicta]}.sy<itaf itne ipipUciw Dfy 
;4e|if0ri^me frum tl»e ,#i*epial,pouT8ft,af, regdiuft, anpi wjip 
^epet .with an air «f .aqthotity,a 'Surt of haipd abauomipe 
^long .tp the atvictlyt4afihed 
routine..,If matters tfpt,what uw studymiay.>ho« npwght 
must .be regarded, putsidp of iL. To a,plaid man unae- 
^uai»tedsaitb.,^e.m|i|bry.id would .seem .indeed a very 
'ankLI.iqtUtee, itb .rufmrd so cn^rpa.devotion., ^t. so 
it fa;'and whoever hatoffa.to,.the professor .of the.sej- 
entseor art> will .find, tl)iat. .it mast be by speh au un> 
divided atfentipn Ijiat,. -the. idnar. court ..of .'the topiple 
must lie ^aed. dia Hogarthfelfe withscmetlung of an 
admiring wondei;,,,^ Wf^tmae.heard. an, eminent 
dancing-master my that the minuet had been the 
study of his wh(d.e jljfey^nd ithat had been indeiati- 
gable in die parspjit' ^.its.hwtiei yet^t lut be could 
only eay with Speratea j hp knew nothing, ” ., , ^ 

;W 0 j|tP .nnt* hpweyer,..to settle for the student ,bow 
far he tpsy indulge in, rpiscpllaneous .readisg. bpt to 
eonsider thequestipn of its utility with respect to.Uic 
^nend. ireadpr. luthp nature of thi'n^.very few pan 
read as,students r busily engaged,in the daily cares and 
ioils of. life, reading, ihust be resorted to as a,recreation, 
if resorted to at all.. To suppose that thqso whose days 
are spent in one kind of labour* wU| spend their u^Uts 
in labour of. aiiotiier kinfl* is a mistake. It. is nnrear 
sppable to expect it, and unfair to require it. . J'here 
hi^ve Vbeu.some men who. fropi some caufe or other 
have doim ‘BO, hut .they havo heenTew atid.ace always 
likely, to .he few,. It is, in. every view pf the. matter, 
bettor to read for pleasure thin not.jtq toed at a}). 
Pleasurc.itself, so as it be not-noxioosi-m. % good, and 
to .be taken, and enjoyed, as such. .The mind no more 
than the body can sustun a constant state of tensioa. 
From attempting to accomphsh what. is beyond the 
reach, failure results,. and dhssBpointnieat and despair 
often follow it. Whoever iattfamitliar with literary 
mstilutions must liave ohserved how often a,particular 
study, dr course of rradi»g is adopted, perseyerjC^ W a 
little while, then -Tabandoned,; to be. succeeded by aiit 
other, which in. its turn.aihsrnsa^nilar fate, till at 
length a feeling of disgust is .engendered that leads to 
thp negiect of all ioteUeetual pursuits, or at b^tto an 
indolent desuItorkieBe ^aodPhimilar cases are eonstaatly 
seenin the.privato.cirmc. , . 

, .But then, pii the other hand, to. read, without aim. or 
epd, whatever chance or opportniuty mayithrow in ,our 
way, is, no less, an,evil.,. Indeed It is a greater. For 
imlisca>iini.nate reading is more.enfeehlitig tliao misdi¬ 
rected .ryadHig—moreeorrnptivo of the natural taste, 
more injurious to;the. judgment. Such reading, )«>»'- 
ever,, may lie more fitly called desultory thau miscella- 
lieogs reading ; ,and the.^oper ^upstfon. for us:to 
consider is, whether mistollaneous reading is iiec('ssa< 
rl)y dcsu1toyy« Ifoiiv, we think it is not* - To 

fluttering over tho surfecojof .things ia of sinal! 

S , and atords . only a very- transient delight, 
ng,may .he profitably .tised as a recreation, hut. 
itotgtdy aa.o^reoreatipn. I.n thespnejpMiB jtis.a.wlH4p*, 
spipp rclaxatiop;. ui<the iotheSt meredissipattoni;, .The 
reader. >tvho wpuld M..honefltod .hy his reading, must 
son>etiung: moreiftoatSia ipasslve. lecijMSPh .iSonw.- 
Ifhrur ,o.n-his.i>Mt is'newfssary,, /(He must.noVfqek for 
fi.yerto*ihul-<m .-ii .--....i; ,,-’i ny vi ,• .(k. --.t^ 

.'i'.iJ-'j'-'u tilth'''' 
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tory; but if there be eoroe reasonable purpose, and it 
be kept steadily iu view, there need be little fear that 
Mneral heading will Itc injurious. Eeadiug should tWt 
be considered as a thing external to our daily life, <ar 
inde|)endi*tit bf it, but a part and adjusted to its 
Then with dbme point iu view, such as accords wit| 
our })eculiaritiea of taste, po^ttoa,'tuad ojaportumtiei 
we have a centre towards whtoh tofcurfisatjon will grso 
vitate from all sides. 

Tims followed, miscellaneous cwding will 
amusement bring instruction ana irnprovemeat* <’we 
who can wholly devote hit time and tocuHies to ^ 
cultivation of Ins intellect and Uie acquishiun of knotb- 
Icdge can only hope to explore thofiou^i^ly some com- 
l>aratively narrow territory j the ioit lie must be 
r'ontcnt to know but in part and Cursorily. He who 
can dovotc hut a small portion of Ums to those olgccts 
must be content with lesser things; his knowledge 
must of necessity be moreeonfinep or more superficial. 
Still for all there is an ever-wideningpospept opened. 
Whatever hi; his position, M one of the nx^ truly 
learned men of our time nu said, *' He has ifypt in 
his power to know much, who will be content to re¬ 
main in ignorance of morsi*’ Kat need any one be 
d^seoiiraged by the consideration of hia limited oppor¬ 
tunities. it is not the number of books we read that 
afibids the test of our jwugreto. Tjie reading of many 
books does not necessarily, nor indeed commonly, 
make a wise mon. Tlie devourer of libraries—wliellier 
111 the Minerva or of the Bodleian—of books of amiue- 
nient or of learning—is seldom noted for the strength 
of Ins Judgment, It is Vhat we get from the boeiks, 
lint the hooks that are of importance* Erasmus said 
«l some of the learueG in his day, “These men, for all 
the parade of' their learning aud gravity, are more 
laden with books than Wisdom.” 

Tim end of reading is not, in no case shuuhl bo, 
merely amusement; nor is it merely the acquisition of 
information ; but it is, as a whole—of course every¬ 
thing is not to bo taken up with such a purpose, or 
indeed any purpose—the mere gratification of the 
pttS^ng moment, the pleasant trifling of a light* spit it 
IB tu®e,le&t in its season—but as a whole, and to which 
All reading should directly or indirectly lend, the end 
of reading is to mw us wiser and better; to enlarge 
our knowmdge, widen our wmiiathies, aud to advance 
and ennoble our nature, mcr^y to take up with the 
ephemeral literature of the day will not do this. There 
is an unheallhiness, a oncsideaness, an inroinplclcness, 
and a frivolous, unmanly tone about uuteb of it, that 
eannot be otherwise than enervating aud iiijmious to 
him who makes it his only or principal mental food. 
Along with the current literature there sliould bo an 
intimate-aequaintance maiutaiuud witii some of the 
robust intellects ot a former day, who have left us 
their noble works, and wbfeh will h<dp us to acquire 
that maturity of mental tasteHliat will lead our minds 
to reject spontaneously that which is nuixiqus, or de¬ 
stroy its sting. If the judgment bo cultivated, if there 
be some thonghtfulnessof habit, miscellaneous reading 
will not leave in our memoriea a mero confusion of 
lads and opinions, a medley of useful and w’orthless 
things; 'but taking tlie great divisions of knowledge 
as our guide, what we read will seprate itself into 
orderly groups—our faeulUea will W strengthened, 
our vision enlarged; apd what we acquire will sgjrve 
as a Btarting-pomt froii^’hence to make further ac¬ 
quisitions. wh 

' ' ! " ' j»n— ■>—— 

' .StMTSWi at tht Sb/eecf-Jiyud.—The river i* about 

leveidy or ei|b>y yaiila broad { and, at this sswmi, runt quietly 
and iiw«iWjil|J>elw«eri its clayey twokstWhiob it doei not apMor 
idten to ovtoww.,, 'Ww water, however, might «ii« totes ot tour 
feet withyid this taking place. The uumber of HUnians who 


remain here permaneatly ie but die MlUemeiit docs not 

consUt of wore than thirty huts, and balf-O'dezen storehouses 
ihatohed with reeds. During the months of February, March, 
ana Aittil. Iwwfver, which is the season tor taking the sturgeon, 

S ‘lifg(Oemept of tope three hmtjrod men ariive'tVom Aslru* 
to MjdA at toe fishing. In the beginning of February ihey 
t abow 11)0] and towards the eud of the raonib fiom 000 to 
800 per day. In Starch the number increases from 800 to 
toOO; and duAng April they takh between 3500 and .3800 
a-day. The Urg^ b^tier, however, is only caught fer about 
flfrewa days previoot to the rising of tlie river, when the ships 
ilipart with the prodUM The few families which are left 
Ouiing toy temainder of the year still continue to flsli, though 
okieily tor toeir eww aonsumption, taking from four to eight iish 
l^ay. AlW % moiito of May, little or no roe is found in 
ViKm. The aupi^tottdent of (he fishery was very oiilighig, and 
ecjuiined to lu toq whole process of enring the roe anif fish; 
and, os we expmsaed a desire to see the manner of fishing, he 
ordered oqt a boat.* add we witnessed the capture of several. 
Arross the dyer a lopg line is extended, to which, at intervals of 
about a foot and a half, are attached other lines two feet in 
length, each tiavhjg a strong and sliglilly-harbed hook at its ex¬ 
tremity* The weigbii of these Ihiks the/ope lielow the surfun* 
of the water, but a number of Oink or wuoiion floats support it, 
so that tbfl books joiit touch (be ground when the lines to whu’li 
tliey ate fixed ate kept stretched. Hie sturgeon generally swims 
near toe bottom; wwn passing tbrongh the lines be is pricked 
by a hook, upon whiah he makes a plunge, and ^s caught by 
two or to>W_ of those ntoresl to him: tlie ntore he struggles, the 
mote inextricaiify he ^otangles himself. A couple of tUhermen 
stationed at (be end of the Hue m a boat, and, on seeing tlie 
dislurbancc^of the srater, they haul hand over hand along tlie 
rope until toef moch the fish; when one of them, striking a 
large hook into It, draws its head out of the water to the side of 
the Ixiat, while his companion dispatches it with several blows 
of a heavy wooden mallet. The lines are jiktced arross llie 
river from its mouto to half a mile frura tlie sea. In the raily 
turt of toe seasun, one boat suffices fur a line | but, when tlie 
catch becomes more abundant, citcli line employs two boats. 
Lines are likewise placed in tlie sea across the niouth of tlie 
river, The flsli are taken as they ^and thetaflieam to deposit 
their spawn. The method of cur|ny is as follows;—The Osh 
jeheflig siilit, the roe and the substaniw which forms toe hnn^oss 
aie taken out, unit the lindy is edtried to a wparaie storelijbse, 
wlieic it is salted, arranged in layers, and wbera it lemnius imtil 
shipped. The isinglass is pr^iared by being eiwply liuiig up to 
dry in the sun. The roe ie enred for expovtatioii by being iui- 
luersod in a stiong brine, where it remains for two liourk, unring 
wliieli it is euiitiuually stirred. The mixture is lfa«i allowed 
to settle, when the roe, having rUon to the surto.ee, is taken mil, 
and riilibed through a strong coarse sieve, to cleanse it from any 
flesity ur giUily matter which may have been cut aceidentally 
from the iito. The roe is afrerwanis lubmitted tu'h strung pres¬ 
sure in small bags of matting, to get rid of the water. The 
pinciW (lius comptotpil, the rue is stowed away in caskg, under the 
name *bf caviare. The storehouse in wliioh the dried fish were 
kejit contained about 8UO, tlie whole produce of the iisliery since 
the departure of the vessels in May last. We were informed 
(iiat the numbijr of iish token iu a tolerably good year amonuteil 
to about 125,0{l(H wliioh, iu their salted state, sell at Aslnciion 
fan from tliree to five kurranns (shillings) per poot. Aiiout 250 
jioots of (Tie isinglass are priKlueed, fetemng Iietweeu thirty aud 
Uiirty-flve tomanns per pool. Tlie oaviare casks contain forty 
poots eacUl and the annual number amounts to 300 or 350. I t 
is sold in Ramia tor about two tomauns per wot. 'WliS" toe 
caviare is intended for immediate use. it is merely wsmji^d clean, 
and steeped in salt and water tor hair an hour. There are (iiree 
species of sturgeon, besides some other flto, from which the toe 
is taken to make caviare; but all (he different lundi are mixed 
up in toe same vat. Tlie coiour, before preparaiUoD, is precisely 
tho same as it is afterwards, being geoeraily of a greenish black; 

diere are srtne tow fidi that ytud toe « a lighter hue, which 
is kept sepiMte, tor presents to great people, hanf; esteemed on 
account of its ttrity, but not for any ttecuHar flavour. The salt 
consumed here re blMglit in Isiw bloAki from the Turcoman 
poaat, and is kept in $ emaratotMtoe, hi wkieh h a machine for 
crushing it.—JifoJrws’s meiefles ef) ets iSflswss of tie Caftan. 




rioters 'vrere scste<} in a tamn drinking, and 
as tiicy sst they lieard the elink m a bail that was 
qamea before a corpse to the grave. Vhen 8 »e of 
them began, to call his qervant: “ Qo snd ask,” he said, 
“ what corpse » this passing by.” “ Sir.*’ replied tbe 
boy, *' he was ap olid cotnpanion yours, and was slain 
suadoflty this iatf As tie sat drinking upon a bench, 

There came a ])4vy- thief cl«!f)en l>eafh, 

. That tu this eoimtrjr.all die S ^ 

' And with his tpw he ppete Ijis heart a>two, 

' And vNMtbiS'-wfty wHhPuten vordfi mo. . 
H«b|tliia-ihimsaMs}shithM ^eftUeace,. _ 

> Aaa, tniuter, ere ye csoie in, bi« ptei^ica ' , * 

Me ikinkstb'dwi it were full neceisiry 
Tor-taiwswwefewdian.adrsw , , 

■ Bere«tj<,<iiw,tf »»*itbi«Uj4vwt»w*^ . i 
Ttin4«s«^e.A[%»>yvii|sfl^^ ,,.. 

“ By Saint Mary,'’-said the tavera-keeper, “ the child 
aaitu truly 5 be hath slain this year, in a great 
abotit a iWle hence. 


Both man anil unman, child, and hind, Sad {lagre ; 

1 trow fais habitatioiynust be there.”^ 

“ Is it such peril to meet with him ?’’ said the rioter; 

“ by God’i arms, I shall seek him by street and stile. 
Hearkdb, fellows, we three here be as one, tet us help 
each oUicT, and we will slay this false traitor. Death. 

He diall be slain, he tliat 10 many slay’rii. 

By GoddS’a dignity, ere it bo aighh" , 

And they plighted their truth to live and die by each 
other, , • ‘ 

And .up they start all drunken hi this rage. 

*And forth they go to\¥ards,|;he village. Many a grisly# 
oath have they sworn, # 

Death tbol) be dead, if that we may him hent.* 

They hftd scarce gone haU a inile, when Uicy met a' 
poor msm, Arhalpreeted riteiji' meekly, and said, “ God 
preserve.ydn m % sii^tl’*’ The proudest of the 

* ' ■ ■ •’Catch. ■ ^ 
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up e»cpnt Oi;^a< 5 c? VfhsM.m *9 W 
icaI »ger‘ Tbc oU ipaa “ J^ai^ ,1 



An 4 «D Ite icnmnd, wUi^fit'tiiy iiHlliMt*<«(al% < t 
1 Kiiocke wHh myAtMT^w^ MwHtxii f it 
AvA my to l)«% lewd tapt^)«t)ne io. ^ 

But, Bin, It IB not cowteouiK of yon to BpMkvttitiB to 
on old man. I admite jna to do no lianii to tho 
man, any nsoi» tiAnVo would have ijara lo do unii 
you whm ye g«ow old, if that ye may' live M long, 
liod be vtUi jjrou. I muBt go whitlmr my bnometo 
ealls me.” ' < ' 

Kay, old obnrl, by God, tlion ■btit'bet do bo,*' «aid 
another of the gamestei b. “ Thou parteat notsa lightly, 
Tbou BpaksBt oi the traitor Oeatii t 'thdu art ilia spy; 
tell mo whore be is, or thob shalt Bpdbr, 

By Rod, and by the holy lacifumiRt^ 

1^01 suotbiy tbon ait mie of hi# anent. 

To day in yot^ige fola, tliou falMF diier.** ^ 

“ Now, air,” quoth lus ’‘if itbe bd ptoaaantto you to find 
pc^, turn up thvB crooked path ..for, hy my faith, 
1 lift him ui tliat Move under a tree. There lie will 
abide ; lie will pot loi your hoatt conceal himaelf. 

I tlpe yp that pai t diet* ye thall hini dnd. 

God Mr# you, tiiat bought ujiaiii tiuUikind, 

And yon atneiid,'* 

Tlie rbters ratt onti) they came to the tree, where they 
found of gold florins enojagh, as they gttoBeed, to fill 
eight bushels: « 

«aeh of them iS» glad was of ttfo dglil^ ' 

Far that (be flotins be w &ir and Ixigbt, 

That dawn tbey set them by the pieeious hoard. 

Tbe wofBt of them was the first lo spObk: “Bre* 
thrOn, lafco heed wlwt 1 ahafl say. This treasure Tbrtuae 
hath given usqhat we might spend out lives h> itirrlh 
and joifity. Ifa I Who eoold hate belimcd tn-day tl«t 
such fiivour shottid have fallen upon us? Thistrea- 
sttte must hot be conveyed to out houses by day, or 
inm would say we WdtO thieves, and hang ns. It must 
be earned by night, as wisely and sirly as possible. 
Let us then cast lots; that en| of us may run quickly 
to the* town, bud bring us breadsand wine, and the ‘ 
othot twowhait guard the tieasnte. At night we will 
then beat it to surh place as wo shall all agree is the 
host.” The Jut fMl Upon the yortngMt, and he went 
immediately to the towb. As soon as he was gone, 
one of the two 

^pske Om# unto tbe olhor j 
“ Thou woiie«i well thou aU my »yor#ii bruthM', 

Tlty pTOgt wVl 1 fall th«c itrfjt anoii. 
tlioii wott'u well tliat out wlloy m agone 
And heib M gold, abd that hdl great plrlity', 
tbSt shafi departed he amoba ns tliiee; ' ' 

Bat ninhUcSs if 1 dan Shape it lO 
That it departed were ain^ uf ton, 
llwl 1 not done a fnenddlum ito theef ’ 

Tliai. oilwr answer’d, “I a'-ot boirllMt may bei < 
He wot well that tbs oobl b wUh ns tway: 
Wbatsb^wsdpt wbatdwJl wptobimiayf* 


u 

smith. 


Shall it be frt cottfidcnce f’* said the fiimt, ** Bytay 
ih, I will not betray thee,” way ^ftAaWUr. ' , ^ 

% Npw,” quutb tbs dtst, ‘i thoa wbVg mfil W« bs Stray, , 
AM twayoCm shall frongpbs^AaaArw, , 



■ ! 


dice righrst^rowfcn wife.”** ^ , 

^ii;p mfirsed a6i^e«4 to dSb ^ns. 

dV I. mI- '1. ' J * 

I »tbs UKWB,. 

V / Fjuloftmbmtfbowltethimtwddpwu 

tbit mraciiref to oivA^tlT al6no, 
tbSte M Mo man that llVetn under tbe tlitboe 
lOf 8«d, that shoulde lire si> Aaerry as I,** ‘ 

And Bttbv last die flend, Out etasmy, ’ 

b» tiKmgbt diat be should ynisM biiyv 
. * With wbieh he odgbtc slay bis fsllomtway. , a 

Amd lie goes to ah ppOthecaty,'apd asked him' ftit 
pnisen to destroy rt^.’ He Said rflso thcie was a 
eat In hi* IhmNyMd Inat Sltov his twpOnB. ^lip 
apotherary teid, •* As truly as may fjod save me, thdu 
malt have a„thh9g that if ai^'living creature eat or 
dvfnk Wt so tftuelf ot it aiLTa the lize of a corn of 
wheat, ho shall dm, and In less time than ’ihoh 
wilt go a mile: so sti^g and violent is the poison “ 
This optsed map lakes the poison in a bo*, and he 
goes into the next street, and borrowed <rf a man tlin*c 
large bottles, apd poufed the poison in*tuo Of them; 
the third be kept clear for ids own drifik; for he u as 
determined to labour all night in carrying the gold 
away from the place. He then filled the tbiCte bottles 
With nine, and returned to his companions. 

'Wiiot noedetb ft tlirieof lo sermon moiet 
' jjFor right a# fliry liod cost b» dratb brfotr, 
so they bare him sltthi, and that atioii. 

Abd when that this was done, tbps spakii that otie, 

** Now let us sit, and diiiik, and make Us metty, 

And afterward we will fais body bury.” „ 

And with that word, he happened to take the bottle 
wherq the poison was, and be diatik, and gave to lus 
fellaw to drink ; and sliortly thqy both peribhed. 

(Thus did the Itiotcrp find Death.] 

. . * . . . r '■ ■ ■. 

FYNES MORYSOK— No. I. 

TraViis of every descliption are in our day abundant. 
Beyond any other class of authors—noveh^s alone ex¬ 
cepted—are travellers prolHJc. Scarcely a spot on 
earth, or a way by sea, is mft i^iaver«cd qi.^pdu' 
scribed. Td “ travel withmittravclwlg,” as oldy'i^dhfs 
called it, by reading Others* travpla, would, npw K* a 
labour l^r gregter than a voyage dn OUf own account 
round the world or to the noith pole, ft was not 
altiays so. At the beginning of the sev^tecnlh cen¬ 
tury, in tbc wtl’l-known collections of nakluyt and 
Purchas the Etidish readCV had within a moderate 
compass almost yl the travbirers*^ talcs woyth leadiug 
—ana spine*that ml^t without ai^^y gicat Ipes bo 
unread. There was little vAtifty in thcije. a|tb(>ugh 
mtlch bbSmliy'and'many marvels, Ohrearhgt .^rayels 
were mostly records of fhe visits of amqimsaaois and 
others 'to fbe counts Of barbariftn prinrep^at ihg Untc 
they published of gre^value and thqqgh 

now ttiey have bjeen supeirsfeded Uy.ihe.u^nrititipa ef 
later travellers; or they the jiadiknis of ywassra 

Si 

mitable courage pr tne qld seatpeii 
artraetlve. 
rrtkt^d their 

umn. this is „ «. s 

a tif riviiizatiaSi'by^Stidam she atNnatmewsr in- 
'irnprpvmaenf, and tim linfreatK! df dbhiestib 
forsi in tieigbbubrhte Btatug ipt^redt^, ana 

pM’withont its tme. ilm ^lole w fSe sulimtl 'ooo- 
idry, thktbllitig odlMe edtiwigbf hf h|iwi^y|f|s jo 


lijys.} 


tji»' mAaAztiik 


■fKs 


thing—and Imt of hH fo^ afi Evgfii^^. /To the! 
diacomtorts of b&d lwdB^b6, tile jMls it rft^niby| 
laud and »Ua^# t»y lij( lie, #«^^,.,fo eotutj 
from one ttlare to ai ' • 

alt hatkii»i tRerhKraB 


or), OQmnion to of I 

apprcheiisiftn by the officers pf the Inquisitioii. nm 
iimuy of o«r''«MnH<tH^rt tbtefbtet^’dbf ttaxetoa tbe 
Continent thejlt^H|tfS trerH s^e^J^^vef^hoTwaved 



lUC 

dnced 

our rcadeiB; «vp ooiy pifesiutt to tjMiw snotbeTi fias con¬ 
temporary, but a very differene nersonaj^.. < 

The httje that is tsoown of Syaet MorysOn, beyond 
wl]^t is rontained in Ms ItinesaTyr may be tOlif in a 
vpr)B/eY ^ords., He lyas bora of a good family in 
Uncolnshup. in 1566; ^atrieuiated as 4 student at 
t;ao<bndge in 1580; iceeivecj! his f^.A. dei^itp in 1587; 
then, ailer due moiuuation, set eut on his trstelst 
returning from wl^co. ^ uent, in isafejtp Ireland m 
ftccreUry to Mountjoy. gn loijl qefsuJiyfim well known 
in the Irish history of mat ))eriMj, 4 Rd died about 
1614. llis travels wero npt puhlisbed till after his 
death; they apjieered iu lOl^. under t^e tiUe of an 
‘ Itinerary ^^ontsuiipg hi* 'fc'' Vears’ Travels through 
the dominions of Cermauy, Bohmerliouii SwiUterland, 
NiUhfiiands, Peuniaik, PwliUiS, Italy, fuibcy, .It'rsnce. 
Kiiglaud, Scotland, aud IieUnd ’ It is 4 huge folio of 
nine hundted pages, divided tiiilo three Wts, of which 
the ilrst eontaius the journal of'hh wanaqripgs. uolitig 
down eareiujty the length of his stages and the dura- 
iiuii of hib stajr in the various nlaecs, with a current 
suteuicnt of his travelling expenses, the seepn^part 
“(oiitaincth tho rebelltoii of Sugh, Earl of Tyrone, 
and the appe^ng thereof," wiitteu also ui form ot a 
journal, as well as an account of the country (* the 
fiiird part consists of a discourse uttou trsvelhog and 
advice to travellers, a fiolloclion of the proverbs be ha4 
eolh'ctcd in the various countries he passed IhrbtUfi^ 
and a general descriptisn of tlie countries heated ofin 
his .Toutna), with icmarks 011 the dress and maiitieis 
of the inhabitants. Few would turn to such a book 
without expecting to fiud boar eAtertaininant and 111 - 
fonnation, and few would jbe dtsappolutcd. Yet if wiJJ 
not be sunpi^od that it is like A mqrteru book of travels. 
It is veiy formal, a Uttle pedantieal, and it must be 
owned, though amUsemeut is readily picked out of it, 
altdgiilher it is nd||i litne ijluill. There is evidence 
enough in it 0tat Irpe had sit^ly recast his journals, 
w'e siiould have had a readable production; hut his 
iiietliod was far* more ppeiosc. The whole if as hist 
written in Latih, andthen translated jitto EngliBhi 

-.-..J m \ _a. _ __ _... 11 . _ 


*'|hiebed,aAd unkchuaitt^d. w ith Aktural liislory,liA paiiiM 
S^otlc6d many tWti& that fiann, Ihe'Antm af recettt 




btfik. 
as 

evWr, - 

absltaet, nc wrOtp fef - ^ 

tbb tlArehra 

wiah^g tbtUkKelra Ku^wuKa uw> «»iv vi.j. , 

'Hifyn jK® WeBdr. „lld retgtocd 

,y, alltlMVi»<foili1!li,'.hKiwo vMuaHa,j 

ft 


_. - - . object Itw'_ . ^ _ 

the pages of an old traveller, whboet funhei^ plit- 
hice>—lealtsswnudie vur gato'twbigferiMiPidly—we 
will cull a few paaswges, endeavwuitng id ntdebt such 
as are illustrAtiva trf the state of the jdaCeS'lie visited, 
or af'liufsMpmer of) taking notes. ^ ^ 

''Havittg^heeit elected fellow of his boliego (Feler- 
Housei'CambrulgekfA'Oceeded and eoniineneod 
the Study ofi civil law, ** then, aS well few the ortiainent 
of this profcswtn, k« out of. my innated dcsitc to gaiA 
experience by travelling into loreign pails. ui>ou tlte 
privilege of omr Staltutas permitting two of the society 
to travel, I obtained licence to tbat purpow at llic said 
inastec.and ieUOws in the year 158ft, being then full 
twenty-three y<art^d.** Before setting out, however, 
he “ went to London, there to follow some studies lit 
to enable him in this, Course,” which, toother with some 
family circumstaniieSf delayed bis departure till 1561. 
In that year, ''upon the let of May, I took ship at 
Leigh, distant fthm London tweiity<^ight mitCs by 
land and thitW-six by Water, where Thames, hr a large 
bed, is carried into the seaand after visiting almst 
every paid of Europe, ” upon Tuesday the 13th of May 
(after the old style), in the year 1595, early in tlie 
morning, welguded jtrhlpgland at Ikiver: arid I paid' 
a French crown for my passage ia ihp ship (from 
Dieppe), and six Englisn pence for my pas'.,age in 4 
boat from the ship to that port of blOtt^ KhglantL'* 
We shall not fbiWw h« wariderimsk, 4nd it would be 
idle to give an outline of thAm over a track so Well 
known. Tops Coryat boldly waik-od through Europe: 
but Moryson did not like walking; and on cue oceaaion, 
when he wes u persuaded to take a journey on foot,” 
he loudly declares that he found it" unproftt^le fur 
his healtli mid his parse,” apd vows nover moie to be 
00 misled. This is h»s acc<«*ntA>f the jinimey i “ After 
dipner, X took my jpurucy (ftoni Sobafi hausen) pa foot. 
an^wUh biore siglis tliaa paces, canm in ipur hoprs 
with much pmu jto the little cUy of Eghsaw; ami, 
cmgipft to the inn, they oSered me meat, but I did po- 
ihing but so cry mit for mjr bed s« you would have 
said l was the eldest son ol sloth. To be brief, they 
bptiig riow to satisf^my^lcstie, 1 flmes myself on the 
feather-bed without sh^iB, and so at caeetvppped on 
the old tashUm with the dotii spread on the bed., , . 
hfext morning eaiJy, by twilight, we began our journey, 
having the gtrfes opened for a,Uulc rewaid. kou, may 
think that I was fresh after iny nighfa rest for a new 
journey, hut I rose early only to be out of my pain. 
By nine of the clock in the morning we came to tho 
fair city Zurich, which seemed fitiicr to me as the end 
of my tedious tiavel; presently I raff into my.phaui- 
Imr, and, with like inrowtuoity as before, obtauiCd my 
bed to Jbe* made . . . neUlwar Ceres wt Bgcdius 
could for twenty hours draw me from my bed- This 
terrible morning's walk waa, after »U, aooording'to hts 
ount, only ” twatmileB'SNikh be went 10 sixhours’ 
_ce,” but we suppose IhSy were Swiss miles. But 
IS is only a Uttlo playhil i^gwatton, wd wodhrs at 


His usual mode Iravelfing was ky coach, joining 
hi^ skiy olhdnP Inf tttet With who WOW going fti the 
iame direction'sk'Wil08*!R''THkr3M»teb appeara to 
have been IWV'prkdtli^hM b#lH, Was i tMious 
|md notalvrtfyd ' mbbis deicfjption 

U his journA ^ 

p By gww expectation, Tkghl 

ipon a coadh gmng to Dretmeh. . . . Will you know 


„ ([November is, 


Ifai 6f Uty Joiu^ne^ ? I was SVoti^ A 

oioiiiicli fulljof wotneti, and those of tho jSleefor^S Dd- 
c^ih'b chaidbeii forsoi^h, wbidi you would nRvo taiid 
td have been d the ^Mkguard. It wift it chdid^ 
me to hear tmir discourse; now declaiming against 
Oalviniistsi now brawling togetheri ndw utUtually with 
tears bewailing their hiwd tortudcs: add they fell into 
all these changes While the winff blew from one and 
the same quarter. la anythuig lighter than woman? 
And lest they should want matter, sometimes fbe^ 
charged me to be g Calvinist, sometimea R Jew . . . 
At eight o’elock in the night, tlJe horseii bding sjJerit, 
myseff jrearied, and only their tonnes uhtiwo, we, 
catne to a village called Derwalddh, where We should 
lodge. We entered a kind of barn, myself not Witbobt 
sighs . . . No man returned Saluttttidil unto usr 
the women, my companions, drew'Out Victuals they 
had brought to cat; J being fasting tb that hour. With 
great ibar and trdblbling of hears, exg^^d that at 
iWst they would give tac some rawbadon dr dridd pud¬ 
dings. But they tbonght.noihingi^. At last I 
desired an'ogg or tw6 for my sUj^r- The Servant 
answered that the did woman was lA bed, gnd that he 
knew ndt the wyStcry .whether *ny eggS werd ih the 
house or tod.. If ttrt cthtoical boetd Swnritt' h^ bec» 
there he would hlVc‘ fallen into a swdutod. To be 
brief, tile Woitofri.fodk compassitm on me t and I, With¬ 
out bluBhiriW,iWtts coatont to eat'of free coat, And iliade' 
them know Qigt l Wtdi hu ^ew, fdr 1 made Ad dsliij^'h 
to cat what Wwt fbejy^^^itoC.” His lodging tVas little 
better than.bi^ fiild.'^lean straw WP provides for 
beds, and tiid’'i^m#n, Virgihs, ittkidiil^- 

vants, all of ushliy iu dtif ^tu, aid W^idlf Was hedged 
farthest from the StdVei Wibicii ithny “Id fmf any 
favour ; though ubtoirary td^their ‘blifttiidi I was glad 
of it . . . CwlSatnrday, the Same d*yf 1' iittie 'to 
Dresden, (bOrti ,|rhonce hve passengers Were newly 


DdtciifhJ^. tJJJOO this Morysqj) .addresstod hUto ift, the 
Do^h langhag% .1mt the diher conibsaed hd ctoitid toot 
tidaerstaitoi’it^' Baving liedfl born upon the cdniltoeB dr 
When in thf, French tdDgue,bow»> 

evdn'j^ WaseqtM^^ atW.-ibss, and ills bitotoderitigs iii 
ttie whmh.Jto 'cotdd use enough to amoiU soOii 

shtowsia- Sforysoh what countryman he hdd td dcAl 
with, Uietigh of'cdtone he concealed his knowledge. 
" Wl^u]^ supper being ended, he perceiving him¬ 
self; l^ave been thus pressed by a poor fellow sltUtog 
at TO^IoWer ^ df the table, took me for a spy, and 
fcaW I should bpliray him. and prcsehtly went intb 
the.’efSIhle, where be dbrnmanded his servant to sdddle 
theW^^ses, tbat.tlmy might ride all night towards 
Gdndiai '3tot I Mh^ing hitto, and boldly sneahitog 
English t^i,hiik, he wSh soon content to stay all night, 
and to fam||te in lAy hdbie|y apparel for his bed-^ 
fellow.” . " 

.A * .. 

“Tank" ««(tgests 

tu molt people Wft^aef a .Sthnoion uiitetn attached to a dwell¬ 
ing house, andiw||ht'.inw, fsin-watec from pipes along the roof. 
The word “Raw'liagaiig, recalls images yf muadjr water, 
draggleil a coiubtited fleet of ducks 

aud geesC cag|!gira-|n'‘cominoti warfare against fruM and wonns. 
To halt the htyfete by tlie name of lakes would Iw 

nearer thS toiUhff^ &duyAftbstn well deserve that dppellatloii, 
The Iil0aiS,TatiiU{ or ilieh Tank, nearSeriuganatam. 

1 Undsnita^ is iiSoty thirty Utiles in circumference. I never 
saw particular sheet of'water; but many of the arliflcinl 
lak4s3Sduch 1 did etatuhto measured six, etglit, aud ten miles 
raundi [and so vast ate lh4r numlieri, that 1 remember counting 
coiHiivtoe|i}y more than a bpndred at one view Itom Ute top of 
Jitatdydireug, Uor do 1 believe that the least of tliese could have 
b^ leal tliah two or three miles in circuit.— Vi^taiu Ba*^ 
foym/es and TritveU. 


I begin my jour»«^4o Bolfemia '* 

■ Besides all this, it kho^ bto rdmeitobered, ito torder 
to understand thb dimotoWeif bf continental travelling 
in those days, that h^ could not venture to travel as an 
Engllshmao, asd was freqtt^ntly obliged to disguise 
himself as a i&htoial to avoid tthe'qncstions of the toiidS 
of regular Vobjien and of dlseimfgod soldiers cvefy 
wher^ strolhffg about. Mtosorft skill in the lan¬ 
guages eflibleu biha to assume the habit of a foreigner 
with little risk Of Ketdclion t so much So, tliat when 
he istortodtoced blmiill.tti Cardinal Allen at Rtoitoe as hh, 
Entdiihmam is piftd^'Who was present folloWmi hiicto 


is an .insusing sight, and enlivened 
fe at 'tha lows of wliito taits, the beautiful girls 

afld their ClSiptit dres^ the crowds of spectators, each slieltereii 
by a hright-culoored umbrella, and some thirty or forty ladies 
and geiitlcmeti, fat and thin, tall and short, old mid young, in 
tlie water together, dipping and spluttering, shouting and shriek¬ 
ing, as the white-crested wave roUs towards theui—some at¬ 
tempting to swim, others, fearful of being carried out to sea, 
clinging to their attendants’ arms, aud endearotiring to iSakc 
tlieir escajiejo terrafirma. Here an oliiprmnaij bearing akft a 
little cherub, independent of any costuml, tu dip it a due num¬ 
ber of times—there a bathing-girl encouraging a stoiU old gen¬ 
tleman tot^enture into the water, alter ha lias received tile tint 
souse oto the head from the cotitenU of a boshi, to prevent bis 
feeling the cITect tif the shock to his feet. Sometimes three w, 


an Englishman, a pfiest of Calabfla, wlio ininyjottftoey four young ladie^will go in together, or a gentleman n^ be 
feom Naples to Romci had been my consort by the way, *eeu leading gdllantly some fair oti« of his acquaidtaheg: bil| 
at tire table, and^pven in bed, gtvhom I had often heard ewryfeing is conducted with the »toige»t, dnd d«^ 


talking with the Italians of English affairs, but tittore 
modesm itod honestly than any man vVbnld expect of a 


. been his Ctgtipatouiu at bdlf'««a TOrd, atod whoin he 
. bad taken iWtBet for atoy coiitoiryman, waS now become 

SomV bf "toiir cotiQtijiffien, bowbver, Werto tout So 
sadimil^ In ihIttV ItBltomoto Of tbe .{breira KAatotobi'. 
Mtodim givea a 'somhwhat ludiefotts' actooutot m btoff 
be; ||||. ;ia With sombwkh^ In '.th(a:dudhy <if Igfi&to. 

46^j|o from Genoa tto ^ Whidi flfey 
. acelilitipS^S^ ttflt^” oUf auttitff SeSblVbd m tondte ifiiL 
journey-on wt in the ehaifaefSsr of a H&tch serWnv 
" willingly SatfioSitig himself to that tfouMfrJ ic^iy fS 


" willuwy SatiioSitig himself to that tftoubfie^ tj^iy # 
spare ^ totisiS.Ito tlie bottom, partly to Wals 
safely in hbCfESfl^ through the dbeby tffltluS'fi, Sul^ 
feet to tlie* Spaioards, who then bad wSie With the' 


everything w conducted with the strictest, 
rutU)Ub ihab.howevcr cattaordinary. ffio 'sfyi^i 
first to the stranger, be scon becomes' acensttH 
most amutfiiig^oencs have passed, neMW to teom^' 
came - down to batlie. Some yeaye ago these iWat 
fat friar, who w« ordered to take* eertaitotfioa' 
certain iioui 
to go down 
petsotu to. 
ropes, elttu 
floating que 
and four 
they gOt I 
'tooE Bobd e 
While toe' 
duck him 
hands; 
staff ibi 
.should! 
he had 
•cryiiig, 

ritmian 
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’, pro^ly spteaiiinff. fl^^rij&id 4Wyin ® 
A, clj^mal^s,. a^d nem, dj^teiSdjBd tey^«d‘. 


more 

the 


hsU mwerch. however, tniut)> 
"’ the ’ftifl'damental’ lawB Of 


^miirlUerh 

,'AIjwiV,‘''.. , ^ , ... „ . 

*Thia )[jerhJd of .stiftfe odd Viieleijwe;i(i,not Ho 
a* i happy or ait enviaola dtid* dtir are ,it» ifleode add 
,,h%h V^devements to h? pt^i^ed'al ohjecfs of eiptfla- 
lion and imitaiidh to a more 4,^fuiice6^amore humahe. 

. and wiser age; it' waa si phasis through which 

the great £ur(»|^a society bad to p«t|S{ and mthh i^or-'. 
lions of .that society as shoiftt hrightest in'it—the 
cduntrii^'that tnptt distinguished fbemsblvea h^i^ata 
of arms, when arras aidpe gave distinction—may safely 
0^(1 hondut’d'bly .cherish the recollectidh of fliOtte old 
einpriSea. In the temper of the .present day thdre 
Mems less reason to apprehend any rfevlijal of the head- 
'long passion for war of the fouj^eenth and hfieeaUi 
centuries than ^ere is for .ppprehesitdihg a lulce- 
warranosS or indifference ahoiit oqr <>ld, martial,, na¬ 
tional glories. A state of perfect peac* is not to'be 
expected in this world, any more raan the petf^dtiop 
of human virtue and happing; Only an uh- 

irhaeinative pqrfectibilian Whb, iphidM tbis 'eairtii his 
be-iUl and his opd-athi sh.d w|lo never lo'dha beyond it, 
can entertain-the hagy dream"that >rari gnd dtrifo wfll 
cease for ever itmong men. & long as men apld nations 
are what thei are, it behoves Ot^Ory |^ple to cherish, 
the miittary j^pity df thesis wfoeatorsli ahd to keep hb a 
bold and maj'tiat.beisrihg.' It is a common adai|ej. that 
the best way.td.'aeedre.tiKi biessings of peace is to'be 
alwaya rpady'fop wim., Tlwre is also ameroi security 
. In llie,pa8t ht8tdry‘df,eyery great and'warlike uattun— 
(and ho .'patiOh e.yer was.or ever.Wjll Jje great that was f 
not.j^st iwarlikp), t^re isasecOTtiym being^^ able to j 
show ip.iheiipage8,of histoiry llifc' efforts of thdir 
county has Veen capable in all timira, and, thb yaidur 

tiieir predecessors have displayed all oc^ioRh. 

■In the year 132$, being second ycaV bf’t^.TfSign 
of our Edward III., jCharres’ IV. of France, brptbd^ of 
Isabella thd- queenruiotber of England, defwrted tliis 
life. Charles had lio childlTen, but.left Jfoaa b>S gucen 
' enceinte. A regenpv was appoiht'ed 4hd the crow-it Wiis 
kept in abeyanOa,« Joan »b^d be delivered of a son, 
theii that infant was tq be’king; but' ip, due tlipe she 
gaye hirlb to a daughter, tKid, by an andeiU interpre¬ 
tation of a portion pi the Saliquff iaw,_^and by, the usages 
and precedents of many, ages, it was held il^’ po fe¬ 
male could inherit the throne of France; . T|iP infont 
daughter.of the late king was therefore Kf^apide wiith- 
; out debate or hesitation ; and FhHip of V*aloi8, cpttslh' 
german to.the deceased king,, ascended thfe throne, 
taking the title of Philip. VI. Our King IWhpird's 
mother, Isabella, riyith the statfeilatyyers of England 
and some .foreign jptiats, wrptended from Ipe first that 
Edtv^ bad -a prPferabfe Ji:^Vid'ni» descent from her 
' (Isabella); but it wab deemed, upsafe to jiress H ait the 
time; 'and whan .Philip of‘Valois demaiided'thft the 
Iving of England should, in Tiis duality of Duke of ^pi- 
mine, go over lip "Fraiice artp, homage to mip| 
thi’eatening to 'disposaesa him if aft the .contlpenial 
dominions tluit remained to England if be refhsddf 'me 
.young King of England was obliged to cotoply,.t^pagh 
.he rendered the.'h^sg? in yagfib tpriti, apa eiitored 
his protest'agaidst the measure before his own coubcil 
iri England, whose ttattopal pride was huirt by jfbB'mc- 
^'^i.homag^ aiid '^bo advisrf EnWard to’entetr’in^ 
wqtest. P’uitihg.asidb ihp'iktcuiPbtty of fei»0e^ 
certaiiily firaa nearer ih.thelmnch line of'piSo 
in/d'" fpim^PlMijip m Valo^ he ffs* ^pdkiit .'of 
,ftpby'his daughter Jsal^ftat ffhereas Phnip 
iraa-gnaiipma to the fother of ibaithohareh, Philip 
by hu'.yamhfi^ son Charles of VatoiS. But'rhiHjs 
traced ‘^throuin males, and Edward only through his 


mother. Ihe young Ene 
tdined:’Ihkt,' although 1 , 

fttnek liifi‘mother,. aS a female, wits h'em^lf dxOltided, 
he,,m> ,hbr 'sob. was riot, "But Philip and eft Framw! 
Ihsistqd, bti the ebriti^aryt ihait fc mother could ridt triris- 
mit to.'he'r children driy regal right of wMiih she lier- 
Klf pad'oeVetlieen possessed. And even if Edward 
l^d'm.Bde oiil;4.hiS principle; hit would have proved a 
greab dfeartop 'tonmi, sEnd would have excluffed him- 
splf 'mi well 8$ Philip lOf Valois; for by that very prln- 
cmfiC'thbmaicc^lhn rested with thh.son of Joan, queen 
bi Navarie, who' was the daughter of ImuisX., the 
mddst brothtir of Isabella. Bui such a principle was 
r^frary to the 'tnaxfans of every country in Europe, 
dtjffropugpant'alike to the practice as well in pnmic 
imin private iriherhances. The French, moreover,’"who 
Viigm tO hate been Ihe only judges in this Case, niain- 
tafopd if to bhafuridam'entanaw thatnofordgm>' ctmld 
and contended that oiie (ff the Capital 
objects of‘m.ei'r SkMijhe law was; to exclude from the 
throne the lidsbaRds and chiidreri tf the daughters or 
prtneessfes of Fraricte, who'pieherally married ftireign- 
iers.* litte French were almost unanimous in their 
Support of Philip df Valois. The peCrs of the kingdom 
had voted that the crown belonged to him ;„tho Assem¬ 
bly of P4fht decreed the simu, thing; and the 
States OeftOriA had COfifirriied their judgment: and not 
pply the whole' PreUch nation, but all Europe, had 
l^ogniSc'd'P^p. • Edward himself, in the year 1331, 
^peited pis homage to him in a more satisfactory 
laarinbr thanon tlipTorriier oecasidn; and it was not 
rintU l^ that he openly declared that the peers ol 
Ft^ro and the Assembly,, of Paris, and the States 
Geneinl of the kingdotri had acted rather like villains 
inffRubbers thaii'upriglu judges; and that he would 
no'ibn'ger submit to their decision or recognise Philip 
M Siiig. .Edward, however, repeatedly offered to give 
nphia Own'iilaims, if Philip would abandon the cause 
«iOT%b Shots patriots (who weire bravely fighting the 
Efllftsh IhF tnfe preserv'atibn of tbriir national irtde- 
penfecC), ii'ud TMtore some places he had forcibly 
seized in Gascony. Nay, the English king offered to 
contract botli a raiuUyan.d a pohxreal alliance with the 
de fwXo French king. But Philip seems to have con¬ 
sidered his claims to the French crown as too ridicu¬ 
lous to be worth any sacrifice of honour or bre«e.h of 
treaty with the Scots: and he was not captivated by 
Edward’s proposal of intermarrying theut children. 
The French king, who sadly rois«;ah:ulated his strength, 
had not only given an asylum to David Bruce, but had 
bc^fi to am ihe Scots patriots with ships, arms, and 
money, thus making himself the ally of a power at 
war with Edward. .Edward, on his side, had given 
shelter tolSbbeTt of Artois, who was descended from 
the royal stock iff France, who had married' Kiiig 
Philip's wstor. arid who wss believed to haVri a strong 
party iti Frarice. On account Of'a dispmed succession 
to the great 'fiefof AirtoiS,i[iis Robert bad'bciaf'in- 
VMv.ed lh a’ quaWnl, that eritiriledffis^rarie oh" both 
ffith ha ‘brotber'-in-law Kin» Pffffip; 'Mlio 
'eventually bad driven hlfo iritO exile ana hanged' striae 
of his adherents. Coi^M Robert'was a iban tff viOleht 
passionb and desperate eOmuffhl ; his’ yag^ SgahiBt 
the French inns was faOuridleSkt kM'R hr si^'that, 
"befoto raising hui tip a fohttfdabte trivW'ili the pfcrSon 
of Edward of England,' he' likd attempted Pifilipb life 
spehs'and Vitbhcfaift; atid by the suieh agency of 
iihe astossln^ dagiTOr.' 'Ho was also do^bent per- 

sa^ive, eritOfprw^ apd bravO'; he was. skilfiii wfice 
iritheoabitiHandiu tbeffeldifew'ptiBlces 'Of the'^ic 
nnjoying 'a' Ingfaer military icputatiou;"' Wi^ each a 
^est, eoiupanioni and 'connseflsofvti Wes'next to Im- 
'poBStDle that'the young'sold WaHlfce Edward-shotild 
f IHctoriai Hisiory oflEiltflKnd; ■' 
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lonj; remain at peace wiUi France. Vet U vm JKitiR 
PbUip who uret tfirew down tnc gaantl^ He cent 
im)Kriof],8 letters and messages to the roya] hero of 
England; lie ihreajlenrd (o bii uppiviGimnne if he did 
not ioimediately dismiss from his coqyi and country 
that rebel and firebrand Hobert oC Aitoia; and soon 
putting his menaces iq^o execuUon, he joarched tro^ 
into Guionne and there storfaed Auddoph Bomo nf 
ward s castjes. This roused the^Engliah lion. Forth* 
with Edward sent over a commtsidon hearing date the 
7th of October 1337, to the Earl of Brabant and others, 
to demafid for him the crown of France as his here¬ 
ditary and indisputable tight. Tlic nation went along 
with the king; the coming war with France was pioet 
]ihpiyar with all classes of men; victory was predicted 
and ronfideiitly anticipated; an^havingobtaiucdaub- 
sidievtaUages, and loafis,—^having fffiiaed the tin in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and the wool of tlic year all 
over the kingdom,—having even pawned tlie jewels of 
the (rown, and adapted almost everj^ poasihle^ means of 
raising money wherewith Ao subsidize lits allict> on,the 
(ontinent, Eowaid sailed from the hroad and pleasapt 
Orwell in .Suhulk, with a respectable fleet, and a fine 
but not large army, on the J5th of July, J388. Four 
days after he landed at Antweru^^whero V had secured 
himself a fucudly reception, Eail of Flanders, 
the nominal doveieign, was bound to bis rival king 
Pbilip; but the eatl had scarcely a shadow of political 
authority m the count) y, for the demociatib party had 
recenViy tiiumphed over the ari8toci<icy,^na the in- 
iiabitaiits oi the great trading and manu^turing rJtics 
had placed themselves under the governnieut of James 
\ on Artaveldl, a brewer df Ghent, who had the art to 
lule that fieice democracy, and who was at this mo¬ 
ment in possession of a moie than sovereign authority 
111 tiiat rich and populous country. Vnder this ip- 
inarkablc brcwei an csid was put to inU'r&al dissen¬ 
sions; and ludnstiy, tisdc, and proB))erity were WPi^ 
det fully on the increasc..The King of Fraiice was hatea 
by the P'lemingB as the declared enemy of this state of 
things, and the avwcd piotector of the expelled or 
humbled nobles; tlid this hatred was augmeutod by 
tlie intermeddling spirit of the French aristociacy, who 
were constantly threatening that they would invade 
the Low Gountries, hang the brewer, and resfoie tlie 
tainisbed honour and me piisttne power of the old, 
pioud. ai^d vindictive oligarchy. Toe Flemings also 
suspected Philip of a covert design to destioy their 
national independence, and annex .ilieir country to 
Fiauce; and thus, when Edwaid courted their plebeian 
alliance, they forgot some old giudges against the 
English, and engaged to assist heart and hand in their 
wars. Edwaid's other allies were the Eui{)eror of Ger¬ 
many, Urn Dukes of Brabant and Gueldics, the Arch- 
bibb(ip of Cali^ne, the Marquis of Juliers, Uie Counts 
of UainauU and Namur, the Lords of Fauquitnont and 
Bacquen, and some ot]|pri^ who, for certain subsidies, 
oQgii^ to furiMsh troops. £d»«id. however, foon 
found tbst little relisnoe was to be placed on such coa¬ 
litions, where qvery power endeavoured to get as much 
English money ss possyble, and to do as IiiUe tm might; 
■Imdor iu At the same ume Philip of France allied 
lilSiB^f with the King* of Navarre and Boliqmit, the 
Dukes of Austrm»>%»fhtoy*on4^$>''Uf»0i> the Paistiuo 
of the fUiiae. mid, with several m Uto iHfgnori purges 
of Oermanyo Oij» either hide 4e)^ obst^thwft and 
disappointm^ntaoem^rred; the wbtoeiqf thtf jKOpr, I3d8, 
was passed m igfcuyjty, and. |dtw •ppading wnph 
money. that Edward fso«14,prpom;f Iroin ,his aOies 
Waaa promise to moethim.mwb ypw.Hl of 

July, and in a stale of readme^ But H wap,the middle 
of September. 1339, ere the English AthS ooufd take 
the field, and then only 15.<)00 men-^-arnjs followed 
him to the siege of Cambrav- On the frontiers of 
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Francb the Counts of Namur and Hdinault abandoned 
him. At St Quentin the rest of his allies hatted and 
refused fo go any frinher. IJpoh this Edward found 
himself obliged to retreat to Ghbnt. AbWbt the middle 
of February, 1340, he returned to England, ip oVutin 
more iponey; and the parliament, sull sharing in his 
pStolOQ for copquesr, readily voted him immense sq^ 
plies. Before bo eoUld return to Flandeis, Edwaw 
wwj informed that Philip hart tolleoied a verynuinc- 
ruus in the harbour of Sluys, for the purpose of 
lutorocpting him ondiis voyage. The lords of bis 
council adnsed him to tarty till more English Ships 
could be collected and got ready; but ho would not be 
detained so much as a d^, and. on the 23nd of June, 
be act sail with such an English fleet os was prepared. 
On tlie following evening he came in sight of the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 24£li, drew out to 
the mbuth of the harbour of tfliijs, not seeming so 
much to offer battle? as to be sure of making an ca'^y 
and great capture. As tlic English king saw their 
movement he exclaimed—** Ila! I have long desired 
to fight with the Frenchmen, and now 1 snail fight 
with some of them by the grace of God and St. George.”* 
And theti the Enmish king ranged aH his Ships in 
order of battle, placing the strongest foremost, and 
hning them well with his bowmen; and between two 
Ships full of bowmen he placed one full of meii-at- 
arpiB: and he also had if battalia in reserve, quite full 
of archers to reinfoiCe the foremost line if theie should 
be need of it And in this reserve was^ a great swariii 
of countesses, baronesses, ladies of knights and citi¬ 
zens’ wives, ail coming over to visit Uie queen of Eng¬ 
land, who had remained at Ghent. These dames the 
klngnf England placed under the safeguard Of three 
hundred bmVe men-at-Rmis and five hundred bowmen. 
And when the king of England and his maisbals had 
arranged their order of battle and their ships very 
wisely, ttioy made spread their sails and So rushed on¬ 
ward with both sun and wind at their backs-f The 
Normans, who were the midn force of King Pliiiip's 
fleet, clearly saw by his banners that the King of Eng¬ 
land was peisonally epgaging; and they put their ships 
in good positions, tor they were expert in matters of 
the sea, and good combatants; and they advanced <he 
Christopher, that great ship winch they tiad conquered 
the year before froni^he English, and this great ship, 
with #great provision of trumpets, and other maitial 
instruments, went to meet King Edward. Ihcn com¬ 
menced the battle, and hard aud fierce it was on both 
sides. Archeis aud aibalisters assailed one another 
fuiiously; stones were cast and arrows dischaiged 
from the decks; and then, fastening their sbips to¬ 
gether with grappling-irons, hooks, and chains, the 
men-at-arms lought hand to hand, w ith awords, and 
pikes, and battle-axes iTiere the Chrfttoplicr (grand 
ship!) was retaken by the English, and si] those On 
board of hcf were alainor capiund. And toen Was 
tbejro great shouting and noise; and stronger tlic Eng¬ 
lish came on; and having in an instant covered the 
deck of the Christopher wph dicrr bowmen, they i ushed 
the Genoese shlpA that were sefting with tlic 
,French, and that were all conquered. " This battle 
ol" which I am speaking to you," continues Froissart, 
“was very murderous and vejy horrible, fof battles 
ai\d kssauUs i^n the sea are harder and more tetiiblo 
than those on mpdioA ho man can diaw blthaelf off, or 
0ee: thus all’mpst fight, and seek to sell his life dear, 
apd attend tjbh Issue of the advemtuye, and show him- 
selt wheruver he is needed, and give proof Of all his 
)i]«r4>ho<^ andjaroiyess. VmJtrot* is it Uiat, on the 
side of KlBRPnilij^ Messirc HuKoe Kytidl wto good 
and,bold, ss were also MeiAireA Babuchet and Barbe- 
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} and deveau^on lasted from the 
h(^ uoto noon: and if fail to the Eng' 


Hglit hand prtnred bum 
#« in the now of his yOnilti), and an afco did the 
Eafh of Derby, PembiohftjSuhUnKdon.Noirthawpton, 
and Gjuuceator, and the of Percy, and Meaidre 
Walter Mailny aud Mwialro Robert of Artoia, Oaii 
tn^ pther ba^he anl oheralmra.’* 

tnia mhy he called th# first of odr Jtreat national 
vietoo'iea. Jt waa complete. Nearly tho whole of the 
Erencb fioet was taken; and FsenclMrtcn, Nonoana. 
and OOnoeae wei-e all captured, daiu, or drOtmed, 
Alt i^t ni^ht, which waa thp ove of bit,, John the Bap- 
tlat. the English king stayed Upon the sea with hjs 
ahips, which lay^ dose before Biijy*, toakitig a great 
dampur and noise of trumpets and other manucr of 
inatruments. And when the morrow cames, which was 
St. Johu'a day, the king and ati hta people took port 
and land; and the king, setting out liumldy on foot, 
with a great awanu of chivalry, udnt in hla pilgrim 
state to th« Ihrine of out l^y of AttletibOui^; and 
there the king heard mass, km dined; and went the 
same day to juitent, where the guoru his wiih wa^ who 
received him wAh gi Sat joy.* 

»*■__ JaiSI__ a.t.__a_ 


Bagiish king with his own 
a vtSorous knight (for be 
iuih), and so aiso did the 


tiooping round ujs standard. Two hundred tUoiisaud 
men m all are paid to have followed him to the French 
frontier; but again the mass of this incongruous host 
broke up without doilug anything of nolo, aod after 
(diallanging the French king to mnglo combat, and 
spending ueaily all his money, Edward was obliged to 
sjjroe to au anBis(me.+ 

So lung as Edward fought with furmgn mercenaries, 
and from the side of FWpders, oa whieU fipntier 
France was exceedingly strong, he met wUh no success 


load into Franco, gnd enabled him to change the seat 
of war, ^om die Flemish frontier and Picardy, to Nor¬ 
mandy, Brittany, anti Puictou, the real scenes of his 
md&ary glory, Tt was apotlitr duiputed succession 
that occasioned the renew^ of the wat. John 111., 
dpke of Brittany, died in 1341, leaving no issue. Of 
h» two tirathers. Guy and John de Montfort, Guy. the 
elder, had died some time before him, leaving only a 
daughter, JaUe, siuuamed Ba JBoitetm (or The Lame), 
who was married to Oharles de Blow, nephew of the 
French king. A dispute sfosp betw'eeu the undo and 
the niece, oacliii claiming tnr; duchy by the laws of m- 
heritaaca. The uncle, John do Memfort, tnoi by far 
the mora aedve and w more popular of these two 
cmnpetitorsi bis claim was recf^ulsed hf tire majority 
of the Breton tdiiiops and ndblra; he got possession gf 
tho treasures etf the late duke broUiet, bg besieged 
and tig^ Brest, Vannes, and ether fertretiees that held 
Out for Ms njeco, and thou crokmd over to Etslsnd to 
BoUeit the eo-operatloa of Edward, being aonured 
thst Fhitlp would protect his oepbaw Qiisnes Blols. 
buiiband of La Bo^use, and seek through hiS 
to Ijsuorporate Brittany with Ffunco* Fbifiip, 
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And to appoint a oourt of p^ia'dod 




Quitting Englaud, John dc Montfort, .the usoli^ want 
hoidiy to Facts, whither tho peers ana magns^es wktc 
sutdmonad, being attended by four hut^re,d Brcuhu 
nobles and genimneti. Jqhti soon found that tht> 
Freueh king and peerage would give hk cjuise m* 
chance of a lair trial and ottatninatioo, Uiey being mn' 
and all predetormiacd to support his niece and rivni, 
or rather her hasband Chanesof Blois; nor was ht' 

I long, in saspecting thpt a ptet was on to deprive 
him of his liberty or Of his life. Leaving Ms 
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from Faria in diegmse. A lew days after bis'fiigiit, m 
award was pronounced by the Court of Peers In favour 
ofbisnieoe; aod King Philip resolutely announced hib 
intention of putting her iii posieMion of the duck} V 
force of arms. Edyrard quite u^tesolutuly declared that 
this should never be d^ sPfong as he was Mag df 
England and leaddr and captain of the bravest army in 
the world. Pbdlp, however, was so far right that, by 
the old osagea of Brittany, women had succeeded; but 
then the omer party could iJisert atid pi ove that this 
had only been the case in default of males, or when 
there was no new male blood relation of the deceased 
duke or earl. l"he people of Brittany weiw as nuani- 
mous ia piefenring the uncle to the nioi c as were Uir 
Frenoh people in preferring I^ibo to'Bdward. 

After his escape from Paris, John dt> .Vfontfoit re¬ 
turned to l^iidon, and then and tbeie did homage fui 
his duchy m Edward as lawful king of Franco. At the 
same lime Lharles of Blots, the husband of Jane the 
Lame, did houi^o for the duchy to his uncle Philip, 
who furnished him with an ^riny of six thousand men 
To meet this army ot invawm, John de Montleii 
hurtled back to Riiltatiy; and befoio King Edn-aid 
could cross the st>aB or send him any a^istance, he n os 
taken prisoner by foul treachery, and sent to King 
Philip, who umnniitted him lo close eonfioeiuont ui 
JhiwTower of the Louvre. Charles of IWols tlien got 
pomession of Nantes and other towns, and fondly fiat- 
terttl himself that the contest was over. Hut JoUn dc 
Montfort's wife was still in Biittany, and Iliac besuuhd 
and majestic woman had “ the duiuge of a man and 
the heart of a lion.*’* With her infaiu sou in hm 
arms, she presented heiself to the people, and implored 
their assistance for the only mate issue of their aiuoeut 
lino of princes. Such an appeal from a young and 
beauttftu woman made a deep inipresuon op those sus¬ 
ceptible and inipBrnioned hearts of the ancicut Celtic 
slonk—a race as yet almost unmixed in the commoners 
and pt’asantry* of Brittany. Swabda fiew up ia the air. 
and like the Hunguians, who at a much fatcr period 
vowed they would all die for their empress-gueen. the 
Bretons swol^ that they would fif^t unto death for 
their lady-regent and hw- infant boy. As if expressly 
to i<efute /he argumentations of her husband, who had 
pleaded before the court of peeis at Paris that wmneu 
Were incapabieof governutenttiecause they could imt do 
batUf. like men, the eoantess put her hmid to ttteswhrd, 

£ ut a steel casque gn her &ir head, snd rode from castle 
) castle, from town to town, rateiug troops and com¬ 
manding thetm ill thefield,hkiBAha(% sun weB-tSMlsd 
knJifot. When the Ffeheh army of Clmrlssof |||iti& 
peat her up andhesicfgedheriat'hecaaileof fJornitoHm, 
on ,the coasL imo mspii good fhat otollc Ip the mbat 
hflroio manuM. ihdi^gnAbtty rdeotink propiwdlioo 
of sutreiuler qt for piai;A^ulaa0n,'s^ keeping up the 
Mnfing spisite of her p^le with oonfideiu awm-hbees 
that Enmtsp ahipf aha tooops wouM soom «mwi fo her 
relief, Mountoa mi her fteel war-horse, She m^,ee- 
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enoouBterefl a IVepch fleet of tbirtyjtifo ttH ahlj^ 
board of Bdjicb 'jr^re atboomnd ai«n-«t-aifiD«,<anr 

th^wwi Cfenoesc crotebow-men. A flerce _ 

eflatied. duriqg witich De Mbntfort*« wife otoM oa 
deek'with a “stiff iUftdsbarpifflwd,'' and a cooitof 
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'Frenfli were coining up tp take poMipMion iftf ftic cMrtJe, 
whpn the conouw, wlto wa$ looking over the seafroiD 
a catwenent in llichigh^wef. s«iddehly cried onl “*the 
ffoc1i|h I the EtiRliniH iho ‘succouts ePtaink/' 
Anon was indeeathoiRislish fieeWshe saw appeartftg 
above thelioeof the hotizou. Tt had been detained 
forty days by conlraj-y winds, hut upw it came tneifl^y 
over the w'avf^ wiih a p^est of alU. ’The people m 


ChUiles of. JBlois! Rmeinber the sear-fight of Sluya! 
TTcre is theKnalish king’s arpfamentt Andittbtief 
fpjice of time, the Elngliw ships, great and sinall, shot 


atni who was as hrave a soldier and a^eiled a knight 
as had eier fought in any battle. Inc fair countess 
received her deliverers with entbuBiasllc gratitude. 
For the loids and captain* she dressed up cliambers iji 
the uiatle with fine tappstry, and elie dined at table 
with them all. On the following day, after a good 
ditinci, Sii Walter Manny said. “ Sirs, I have a gnsat 
mind to go ioitU and bn'ak down this great battering 
engiuP ot the French, That stands so near us, if any 
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of Tregnier, '‘T will uffl fail thee in this first adven« 
tuie.” And so also said Sir Galeran. The knights 
HI mod, and tiic lolMt ycoincn of England. whoTca% 
did the bnsinpiss, Took up their bows «rtd arrows. 
Manny went quietly out by a postern-gate. His archers 
shot “ so thick togelbei,‘'^tbat the French in charge of 
the engine c ould not stand it; they fled in ainaao, and 
(he uucoinforlahJc tnaehinc was destroyed, 'fhen 
Manny rdslied on the besiegeis* tents and lodgings, 
set fire tP them in many ^aces, smiting and killing net 
a few; and, this being au done, be wlibdrew whK hn 
rompanions “ fair and easily.^ Tfie countess, wnb had 
Watched the whole of the gallant Sortie from the high 
tower, now descended, and o4me forth joyously, and 
kissed Sir Walter Matinv and bis comrades, one aftfcr 
tbo other, two or Ihwe umes, like the brave lady ^at 
sh^ ^ * 

The vilry next morniag the French raised the siege 
df Hf^wpebon. Lower Brittiwiy*_ 
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darimess of nlghi and by a tremendous storin; but. file 
English, whose object was to reach Brithmy as wm 
as possible, after aufferiug some loss at sea, got JUi)te% 
into a little port between Hennehon and TantbHi. 
Robert of Artois landed the troops and jn'oewsded with 
the ponntess, to lay siege toVannes, or wl^h Cfliarles 
of Blois !iad obtained possession. Vannes was carrieii 
by a n^t assaulk and then the brave lady returned 
triompnantly to HenneboB. Soon after, Tarfnes was 
rptaken by an immense host, led on by Ofivler 4b 
Clisson, and Be Beanmanoir. Robert <n Artois, who 
had remained to defend the place, escaped through a 
postern; but he was sotely wounded, and obliged to 
return lo^ London, where within a few we«4s 'he 
finished his stormy career. Upon this King Edward 
determined to head the war iu Brittany himself, with 
twelve thousand fighting men. After landli% Jus 
troops and saluting the countess, the Englhdi hlfig 
went to Vannes and eatablished a siege there; he then 
proceeded to Rennes, and IhenCeto Nantes, drivh^ 
the French belbre him. • 

Bin King Fhilip not only reinforced his nephew 
Charles, but also sent bis eldest son the Duke of Noi - 
mandy to serve Vvitli him in Brittany. Edwsrd re¬ 
traced his steps to Vannes, which his c^tains had not 
boon able to tid<e during his ihsence. Wnen ftio Bake 
of Ntirntandy foUowedThim witih a ftx sttperiDr foiee, 
he intrenched himself in front of Vannes; and then the 
French funned an intrenched camp at a ;Aort dietanoe 
from him. Here both parties lay inaotme ter several 
Weeks, during whieh Mntor set in. The Buke of Nor¬ 
mandy dreaded every day t^t Edward would be rein¬ 
forced ironi England; and it appears that an English 
fleet was, aauafly on tbesway. On the other Ipmd, 
Edward dreaded ibar he should be left wjtbortt pro¬ 
visions before his fleet conld arrive. At this junctors, 
two Legates of the Pmo arrived at the hosUlo cstnns, 
and. by their good omces, a trnce was concluded for 
three years and eight months. 

Rarely was a truce less observed, lUrtead Of re¬ 
leasing John of Montfort, which he was bound to do 
by the treaty, PhiliR ttiade his confinement BtiU more 
ngorous. and answered the remonstmtutes of the Pope 
with a miserable qnildile. The war wwi contiuUod 
against the {ftetons, who still fought gallantly under 
their youifg. fair, and tearless countess; and HratilitteS 
were earned on. both by sea and land, between the 
French and Englirii. The people of both these natitei$ 
Wenre so eXat^kted agaihit each other, that ihdy 
seldob missed an opj^unity Of fighting, ewrteg 
nptbing for the am»tlce wnic^ their reiS*5(dtive 
princes and nilers him sworn to. the popular preju¬ 
dices .and pamops of the two people renderim any 
iatlRng peace irngradticahte, even F tfiw two rival kings 




oown a inwuitel Odhttn on 
ip, andlfbused the imid^iratedfludty of many 
gnat ane pow«[tfhl fVenidi famfltks. Baring a gi^y 
todihament' he suddenly artested Olivier'de Clisson, 
tj&wwivy dTTartsdurt, and twelve other lord* aflU, 
kn'^ts, arfd had their heads’ cht off in the midiit or the 
Sims or maiket-place df^^s. Other ncmies were 
treacherously seized andlpispoBedl of in the same 
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auinwary^anncr in, Ndi'mawily. and . Tbey 

^erc all Have .been engasjecl !i|i a treasonable 

corfei^Rdebfie wi^h. ]&)gland; but .ndt one of tbesjC 
:^ki»(;n . brought to, trial, or su^ected, to any 
1^0 trf,l%a>* erBa)minalio»i They were mspected. 'm* 
yeigIed,,ana,8eiaod; and «a,won . as they were seijed 
fh^ were beheaded. A .Cry of horrpr ran throng 
the, land. Phnip waa denounced .as a tyrant and mon¬ 
ster, and Wa sepbew, CSharleSiOf Blms, was coupled 
ww him.. Suejh of.,the Breton nobles as had be^n}^- 
duced ,‘to support Cbarl^* instsmUy went, over tp tlie 
ponntess } QtW lords, leaning that thpy m their turn 
might he Mt^ected, fled from the FrencU court, and 
then realiy Planed « correspondence with Edward,, in¬ 
viting hiht into France. Shortly after these jevputs 
jiabnde lifontfort, >vho had Iain ihrCe years a i»ptive, 
and who had many times expected death, qontnved to 
escape in the disguise of a pedlai^ He came straight 
over to England, renewed his homage to Edward as 
King of France, and, having, oblaiiietl soipe momy and 
a few tioops, Im, repaired to Henhebou- But the, joy 
of bis heroic wile was of short duradon--for de Mdnt- 
fiirt sickened and died soon after hi? return, appoint 
i,ng by will the King pf England guardian to hrs sgp. 
Fhe interestiug caae.of tlie yonog, and .heaulifuj arid 
most, brave whlow. and of hm” inpoceht and Jiclf>leM 
child, spread An interest oyer the whole war, apd 
animated with mmauUe ana generous feeluiga the 
i^lish .combatants Ja it. Next- tp St. Geprge, the 
.patron ssinty no w«r-cry was so captivating and thrill¬ 
ing to the English as “The Coumess! lie Montfort's 
widow I, Strike for thi^ Gountm r And. terrible were 
the blows .they slruck. 

, Charles of Blois, still intent upon conquest, refnrned 
into Brittany, and renewed the war with a more atro* 
cious spirit than ever; hut he had no,chance of success. 
The people, who could.no.t he exterminated, detratod 
his name, fighting bravelyhim, under,the bah- 
ners of their widowed coonjfeess, apd the country re¬ 
mained an efficient ally of ^England. Whether Edward 
carried the. ytar against Philip into Normandy or into 
Poictou, Brittany covered one <>f his flanks, and re¬ 
mained open .to bim as a plsco^of retreat, and protection 
in .case of any serions reverse., 

In the spring of 15145, E^ard, still warmly seconded 
by his parliaipent, And animated by tbe feeling of his 
people, coinideted his preparations for a war on a 
grand scale, Troops were sent into Guienne. where 
the Fren(,b had ssixed many towns, under the command 
of the king’s brave couatn, tlie Earl of , Derby, one of 
the heroes of Sluys. Tlw earl fell like a, thunderbolt 
among the French;. beat them in a pitched battle near 
Auberpchc; took many of Ihehr noma prisdnera, and 
drove them of the country, leiwing only a few for- 
tveasesdn possession of Philiw’s garrisons. About .the 
same time. King Edward wept m person to Sluys to 
treat .with the popular deputies of the ttoe cities, of 
Flanders. This interview, and ihe, jjr^ccts discus^ 
at ightd to the death of Jarans VaftAftayehU,, who 
enga^ to transfer the alleghincei of ibose states fe 
King Edward’s inferit son, (md wha. p'As sccused'-- 
..veryfsIselyT-of having xobbed the phWtp Jgeasury to 
furnish the English king wHh j^ohey., .Th# iws 
>linefwer was murdered mob to, h»-,own, .fiity flf 
j^hepp .“Eoor men ,flnd rai8ed’him,.nBd .^ck;ed 
fdBcd Upon leanting tbe.dsssflt uf Ij^ W h«d 

.Steady ally. Edw;ard sailed hack Ton Engi^dfWh|d-.Hdth 
giteA,li>ini^at;idn« aiffi .rage* and; voicing vpnge^ 
agunH lho,;harb«k!nt . and nnsteadf, imrghfi)58. ..^ 3’be 
dk# tOSSHA fell,., into great eoi»ternfttion t their .pro- 
^lUasri^ ikpeaided on their trade, and their trade a 
^ .great taeasuyf depended on England, If .Bong Edward 
.ahouldslmt ids ports to jheir rnsnofecUices, eu^pro- 
y .ijnsurt. 
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hijdtBw expKjriaSjiim ^ irooi, hear iradeAihst 

be y^l niglij fAinid, Ypres, Coartray, Qiide- 

muj^i-rnltme .ehief of tho industrious fowps except 
ubenh-mseot d($.ntteB to'.l,ond$p to olftsr apologies to 
Uie English k|ng, and .to.tmw that they were guilt,less 
of the..murder of James ^oa ArtaveWt. . Edward 
jratyed. his ciym fe the formal cession, of the .sove¬ 
reignty.of Flandars to his .sen, and; contented htmfedf 
with other advsatf^ aid promises, tuppng which 
was oiiq that the Flemings ivoulA, thO, counie of the 
Allowing yenr,, pnur an army into, the north-east of , 
France, while the English attacked, that kinguom from 
anomernuarter. .. 

Accoitdingly, parly in the summer of 134i!) Edward 
Coliectcd a fine .and admirably appointed army. fjt'WHs 
composed entirely df^EngUsUwelsh, and Irish, not^a 
single foreigner heine adiiiifll into its ranks,^WiUi 
these foro^ Edwaid landed on the coast of Normaiidy, 
near Cape la Hogue, about the middle of July. Diat 
province wai, almost defenceless, for,tbe English attack 
Had been expected to.faU''upon the south. In the 
latter direction the Duke of Normandy had fallen upon 
the gallant and accomplished Earl of Derby, and was 
endeavouring,^ with Uie flower of the French army, to 
drive the English oul of Guienne. Que oi Edward’s 
immediate o’^cts was lo create an alann which should 
draw the Duke.of Nonnandy out of that province, and, 
by crossingtheSeine, to join bw allies tbe Flemings, 
fetto bad true to their recent engagement, and had 
already reached the, north-eastern French frontier. 
Having taken Carenton, St. Lo, Caen, and wasted tlic 
couptry, lie advanced to tge left bank of tbe Seine, 
intending to cross that river near Ilouen. But when 
he got opposite that great town, ho found that King 
Phuip was ithei^® before him, that the bridge of boats 
was removed, and that a French army, far superior in 
number to liis own, occupied the right bank of the 
jriv«r. ..The English then ascended the river towards 
Paris by the left bank, thA French marching and 
manoinvring along the right, breaking down all the 
bridges, securing all the boats andjafts, and preventing 
their enemy from passing the riviS-. Steadily pressing 
onward, Edward reached Poissy, within eight or nine 
miles of Paris. Here there was a good bridge across 
tlie Seine, but it had been partially destroyed by order 
of Philip, who was as anxious to keep his enemy on 
the left bank as Edward was to get to tlie rtglit The 
Euglish marched from Poissy to St. Germain, which 
■they burned to the ground; And by seizing some boats 
on tld! river tWy were enabled to do still further mis¬ 
chief. St. Cloud, Bourg-la-Beine, and Neuilly were 
redured to iwhes. Still,, however, Edward’s situatum 
was critical jiie was widely sej^rated from his Flemish 
auxiliaries, and Philip was. reinforced daily. Having 
aguin examined the bridge at Poissy, Edward struck 
bis tents, and moved as if he wdula serioui^y attack 
.Pgris, and^ tI»s v«A. really ,pmieti!ated to .the siihm hs. of 
tl^t {Apftll., .THis htov^ent.dhligbd tlie Ffonoh to 
march over.to fhe-Q}mosite bank, to the religf (g. those 
sutmrbs,.. This WW what Edward wtedeAt asst^tly he 
wheeled ,ri)oAd. .olm^^tbe xtnudtis. of bridge of 
P(ifesy'by>mesii8ol bul>owmeA)^pkirod.it. aqd mossed 
it to me right hank of the Behm tyith litlje loss, / .From 
the fiffinAhepOi^»ed b»jw:*^,hf <fcr^d ifiarohet to- 

*Ufi*ds the river,Emg iBb»lip.imw .detomined 
■fe pie«mtthi»osOsmng tbo.S(^ioe; bfmiM imfee- 
mentshe got to Amiens on Uist ,river, .and sent detach¬ 
ments along .the right bmik,tq destroy the-badges, nud 
gwod svera ford. 'The English ^aUgmpted to pass at 
Pont St. etemi, at .Eim& at^Pequig'ny.but failed at 
each- place. hfeanwbUe, the Fraiuih kuiK, who had 
now 100,000 men under nis banner, divided his force.; 
and while oqe divinoo was.posted pn the rkpit bank 
to prevent the passage of the English, he marched 
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with the Other along t8e left 4(a5fPJ?to dirive themtor 
wards this TiVer and ''Sf c1a^waii |*b^{yd^ 

tiisetieMy, that'ife entenred Akai^V Edward 
had 8lc|«, only two h^itn after hit 'departure. ' ThW 
bveiiing the English rdaOlied Oidetneht, h(^]^-the-g<>i^ 
wherie,they*£b.imd tlicmselyes Oobjied ‘betwdeti! 

Boi, tho Somihp, and the ilkisiolo of the Erehch'iraiy 
which remjiinod with •Philip, a^d trhich wa,t tbt timOs 
mdrO'numermra than their whole forftl ' The inar^idB 
tifthe arniy Were again font to eee whether they («hld 
discover jsny'ford. Thdy could find node. The Eng¬ 
lish kins then asBetnbled all bis prisoners, and pro¬ 
mised liberty and a rich reward to any One of them 
that could show him where be, bis army, and waggons 
igigUt cross the Somme. Among these prisone^Was 
a noenmon country fellow named GObin Agace, an'd 
tins poor clown spoke up and said* tiiat there was a 
plactf a little lower down, called Bliyiche-Taduc, or the 
White Spot, which was fordable at ebb of tide. "The 
King of England " says Fipissart, "did not sleep much 
that night, but, rising at midnight,<ordered bts trnm- 

I lets U> sound.” In a few minutes the baggage vaS all 
oaded, and everything got ready. At the peep of day 
the English army set out from the dark old town of 
Oi8ement,B under the guidance Of Gobin Agture. Ip 
brief time theyscame to the ford of Blancfae>-Taqab; 
but Edward'^d the mortificatfon ^ find not only that 
the tide was full, but that the oppt»Ue side of the 
river was lined with 12,000 Frencbmena He was 
obliged to wait till the hoiir of " primea.'’i This was 
an awful suspense, for every moniCnt he expected 
Pliilip in his rear. The French king, however, (fid 
not come up, as he certainly might and ought to have 
done. At “ primes ” the river was rejjorted to be ford¬ 
able ; and thereupon Edward coomiand^ his marsh^.]^ 
to dash into the water: “ in the names of Gbd'atid St. 
George.” Instantly the most doughty, and the best 
mounted spurred intone river. HalBvay aerpss, while 
treading the rocky, Slippery bed, they were isfet b/the 
French cavalry or Sir Ofedeinar du Fay, and a fieteb 
conflict took place itt the water. When the English 
had overcome this opposition, they liad to encounter 
another, for the French still ocenpied, in battle Array 
and in great force, a narrow path which led from the 
ford up the sloping right hank of tlie river. Among 
others posted tnerc was a strong body of Genoese 
cross-bowmen, who galled the English sorely; bat 
Edsvard’sarcheri came up and “ shot so well together,” 
that they forced all their opponents to give way. The 
ford and the path being tlms cleared? Inward (jyossed 
over, and in uiB twinkling of an eye cleared the whole 
right bank of the river t and while part of his forces 

f iursned Godemu; du Fay, the king eiOamped: with 
he rest in the, pleasant fields between Crotoy and 
Grecy. Philip now appeared oil the opposite side of 
the fold, wliere Edward had so long waited; buf be 
Was too late—the tide was returning and covering the 
ford 5 andt efter taking a few stragglers of tlie‘English 
army Wb,e had not entssed in ttnie, he thought-It pru¬ 
dent to return up the river, to httpi it by the bridge 
of Abbbfille. tfie folfowhig day Edward’s mar- 
shals rc^’to Grdtoy, did ihqyhi^bottr of which they 
found many veesela dadeti', with Wittea frota'Poktou, 
Sairttoage,ahd'-lfa'Ife^lib*-;''-{-"';“"' 

Edward was'foty^if^iBiareb of the 
frprttlert 'iof 'Ffiiaoewi hut'nothingr'm'feennr beiwd 
or bis Fl^iaii auxiliaries; who came ton hah at the 
very moment Whdfi"fl»ey;e«ght' to>'I^ve pbeaaed dwir 
hdVstieei fiarther 

atep ’to? meet ■ ihem.' wad that Philip 

wowld^ atill purime lliih, ne iw^ly aaid^wWfrwiS 
nuTarfher 1 I have good resson to waltfor himpa-this 
1^1' I am libw upoh.tfae-lawM iifHhr^itoetof't&y 
hwy' cilmiier.-^Upon tlm lafidtof Pont1iiBa; whk4i were 






given to her as her marriage portion; and I am 
molyed to defend thcto agaCnst toy Bdventoryv'Philip 
’Valbis.’* As he Imd not the eighthof tlise 
imtohelf of men that now followed PbilhK iiis toaiahsl 
Stteej^ an advantageous position on an eminencii|| 
IHtlghehtnd the village of Crecyi y here the artnyitot 
abrnit Irngntoiiitig and repairing their artooutj ina 
the Tkii% gave a Supper that evening to the cans aitd 
barons'; and be made j^d cheer; Basing, at eW% 
dawn, Im and his son Edward, styled the black nrhtoe 
(froto the' hue of his favourite armour); heard toass 
together and communicated; the greater part itf his 
people cotifessed, and nut t'hcmselves in a comfortable 
alate or mind. They had not been harassed for many 
hours; they had fared Veil ; they had enjoyed a good 
night's rest, and were fresh and vigorous. Aficr mass 
the king orderedi the men to arm, and assembled each 
Under'ms proper banner, od spots Vhlcdi had been 
carefully marked oat during the preceding day. In 
tile real* of his army he enclosed a largo park, near 
a wood, in which he placed alThhi baggage^waggons 
and all bis horses; for every one, man-at^ttotos as^well 
as archer, was to fight that day’s battle on foot The 
first division of the army was under the command of 
bis young son Edward, with whom Were tdweed the 
Earu (tf Warwick and Oxford, Sir Godfrey d'Hsffcotirt, 
Sir John Chandos, and other experieaced captains t it 
consisted of about eight hundred men-at-arms, tWo 
thoustoid archers, and one thousand light infantry front 
the mountains of Wales. A little behind them,' tdid 
rather on their flank, stood' Uie second diviidon,' con¬ 
sisting of eight hundred toeh-at-arms and oiie riionsand 
two hundred afehers;' who weye commanded by the 
Earls of Nortliampton and Arundel, the l.(n*ds d$ Roos; 
WiHdoghby, and others. The third division stood'in 
reserve on the top of the hifli it consisted of 801*00 
'htindrhd men-at-arms and two fiionsand archers; and 
these the king proposed keeping under his'oWn eye. 
The archers of each division formed *in fronh in the 
jSitape of a portcnlHs or liarrow. Wiieri they were thus 
arranged, Edward, mounted on a small palfrey with a 
white wand In his hand, and a marshal on cither side 
of,'him', rode gently fftirri rank to rank, speaking to all 
his oMcers, exhorting them to defend his honour and 
his right; and be spoke so serenely and choerfuUy 
that those wh'owere discomforted were comftwted on 
hearing him and hxdUug into liia confident -counte¬ 
nance. Tliis equanimity, this courageous serenity was 
one of tho greatest advantages that Edward had ever 
his rival, Philip was always too fast dr too slow, 
always in a r^e or pertmbation; be lacked the one 
great quality of coolness, without which there is nO 
great general. At the hour of three in the sdtemoOn, 
Edward ordered that all his people should eat at their 
case, and drink a drop ofrwfne; and iheyalt ate arid 
drank very comfortably^ and then they sate down in 
their tanks,,on the green sward, with*lbeir helmets 
and bow^ before them, so tliat they m’Sht* be the. 
fresher when their enemies should arrive,' 

Philip had lost a whole day at Abbeville, waiting fm- 
reinforeemeats. Bat Ibis toorning fie marched to give 
battle, breathing fory end vengeance. All his .move- 
metito Were precipitate. Without plan or leoiMWrt.N When 
he eame in’ sight m the welltordered batlaiia of 
Edward, bis men were tired, wd Ws'irei^ ^tord far 
behind. By the advice df « BOheniltRi'^toiptain; he 
^eed to put tof the battle till thW xdqnmw. Two 
FrOnbh ofili^rB'TetthWHli rode,' van and 

the'other towards the reari'cijtojg bHimers, 

In the name'dif God and Sb 'ItoiOTT Those in frotu 
stobtM;'tmt'these beiidnd 'rdde on, mying that they 
would pot halvuntil tobyWS^ iUtorward as thefiitt. 
Wifefe iM'Viti felt^the tniix’BPiS’pressing on thism they 
pdttodd st{irfO#‘^rd:hnd*‘f' ‘ her'Kitig PliHlp nor his 
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bttt.'(W thi^y mardied witlf> 
o«t or^er «otu tfi*f wove pear the. EpglUh, whea 
tbejrato^id^iiUEt ephngfa. Tfam tha forauK^ 
feU haEit at'‘«Hce-to great daordfs;^,. which.,‘alarafiil 
I*#* ip the r%r. There waa then room etigugh 
th^ Mhin4 ^ in front, had they been viuiag 9 # 
, to 4o: “ BOipe _oW ao^^ and some remaiaedsaet-yi sfiyiin' 
A’", the roads in the French rear werv edverfd 



weremaki^ a distant shirw of their proWesfc *• 

» pd tnaa,.’^6a^ FrodflsarC, “ utdess he had heesi j^t^ii^ 
sent; that cap imagine or truly record the coafasion.^ 
,.that da^, eBpecially the bad inan^ement and disbar 
of the i retich, whose troops were ianumerable.'* Ffow 
the king, dukes, earls, barons, apd htrds of Fm^pce 
advanced each as he thought best. Philip was carried 
forward by the torrent, and, as spon as he came in, 
siglit of tm English, hU blood began to boil, and he 
cried out, “ Order the Geuoeso forward, and begin 
the Iwttle, in tire name of God and St. Denis!” 
Those Genoese were famous uross'bowiaen: accord¬ 
ing to Froissart tliey were fifteen thousand atrpng. 
But tltey had Piarched that day six leagues on foot, 
completely arrorid and' carrying their heavy cross¬ 
bows ; and thus ,tlitey were sore fatigued when they 
first curght a view of the English. Tlvey Udd the 
Constabte'Of France that they were not m case to 
do any great exploit of battle that day. The Count 
d'Aletr?©!), King . Philipps brother, hearing tint, said, 
“ See what we get by employing these loreiga ras¬ 
cals, wtho fail US in o«^ hour of need.” The imscep- 
tible Italians were hot likely to forget the count’s 
iuBQlting langHage, but they nevertheless formed and 
led tlte aan. Tfe Genoese cross-bowmen were siip^ 
ported by thy Count d’Aleri^on, with a numerous 
(.mvaJry tnag^ifieenily eiyttipped. While these th^gs 
were passingi a Itcayy rain feM, and there was loud 
thunder in tW sky; and tlicic was a fearful eclipse of 
the fan; .a^, befwe the rain aud thunder, a great 
fiight.cf crows, the heralds of the storm, had hovered 
in, thpiut. Bcredming over both oomies. About five in 
the afternoon, the. weather cleared up and tlic sun 
shone forth iti lUil i^Tcndour. Ills rays darted right in 
the qyes of ihb French, but jhe English had the sun at 
their backa When, the Gettuesft had made their ap¬ 
proach, they set um -f terriM^ ,^b(mt to strike terror 
into the English; but the; Er^lndi yeomen remained 
motionless, not seeming to ctuw at all for it. The 
ffluese sent up a second shout, advanced, but still 
f English moved not: they shohtod a third time, and, 
^rancing still a little, began to discharge their croas- 
hSws. Then the English moved, put it was'one step 
forward; and they shot theirfarrowswiUi such rapidity 
and vigour '‘that it seenmd t^if it snowed.” These 
English an'owa pierced shield and armour; the Genoese 
could nbt stano them. On seeing theeh auxiliaries 
waver , aivd then fall back, the king of France cried out 
in a fwry, “ Kill me those scarnidceis, for they stop «ir 
way without doing any good!” and ft these words the 
Freadi, niepiJtt-ariDs laid abaiit fbem, killing and 
wounding tUe. retreating G«»o^. Wendcrfuliy was 
tlte eopftntoU .h^ere,^e4 l^freby ftiH the English 
yeomen keptjtoitol^ es yigQrouiIy asbelD^ into tlte 
Kudet.of tlm crowd. Many.of iheh’errowsnsll mnMjpg 
D''Alejaiijiea*ii splendid and, Wiling and wound¬ 

ing many, nmdc the rest caper and fail among the 
reirogmutg. G«iito,e«i,.“ so that they omfid rail; 
or get i£ii». a®Mtt” Having .got free fis>m the rabWe 
rout, IFAletipii and tlte Couut uf Flaaddrs skirted the 
E#u^iidi aartpOfW vai foil tmoa the mep-at-anifa of 
Prince Edward’l bs,ttal«jwWe they foi^t fiereedy 
rrmugh^ time. .Jibe second dinston df.:the 


English moved to ihtesupport of the yotmg prinee. The 
ktof of m'.>6c would |aee supported D’Aleacon, kit* 
he ctmld ^ut bofietrkte athiede hedge of Ei^ah arcbera 
that formed in hja frpnt. But without KlngJPhilip!lB 
fjdd, P’Almifm whow»ifero fighting French, 
GermattR, Bohemians. a»d Savoyards, seamed to all 
^yw,:to: be mme than a match for Prince Edward, At: 
W moii^iythcn^he confiict seemcid doubtful, the Earl 
.Of senteSir, Thomas Norwich to request a 

rekifdrcoment from ilia reserve. Edward* who bad 
Watched ^e battle fropi a windmill on the summit of 
’*be hill, and .who did pot put on his helmet the whole 
day, asked, the' knight whether bis sou were killed, or 
wojmsdcd., or thrown to tlie ground ? The knight re- 
plwd^ '‘Ntk sire, ptease God, but he is hard beset,” 
" Then,*^ stud thO king, “ return to tlmse who senltyftu'j 
and tell thoni that .they shall have no help from me. 
Let the boy win tos spUrs, f6ff I am resoivedwif it 
please God, that this day be his, and that tlie honour of 
It be given all to him aud to those to whose care 1 have 
intrusted bim.’l So soon as Sir ThOinas Norwidi had 
repot ted this message, iheye^»-ere all greatly encou¬ 
raged, and repeated of having sent him. Soon after- 
this, D’Aleu^on was killed, and hiabattalia scattered/' 
The King oi France inade several brilliant cliargeij 
but he was repulsed .each time with,great' loss; 
horse was^fkilled under bim by an English arrow, as ti 
the best of his friends bad fallen scjiund. Ni.glii ncir 
set in, but ijjot txifore Philip had lost'the-ivotile. Jo' <1) 
of Haiuanltflaid hold «f Philip’s brulle-roin, and ) jid 
him away partly by force. At this moment tin' i'"ed }li 
king had not more titan sixty men about him; lAie 
had lingered on Uie field, lie ;nust have been made f/^- 
spoer; but h« soon fled with John of Ilainault as,* ik 
as his wearied liorso could batiy him. /fhe Jiujf Ish 
sokliotB made great fires, and lighted torches beej, 'jsc 
of toe great, darkness of the ^hl. And then Ki>g 
k^ward came down from Lisjwist on-the ci eat of th*. 
hgilti^and, in front of the whole army, took the Blai k 
Prince in bis arms, kissed himp, and “ $wcet son! 
God give thee guml neraeverance I art my tiue 

son, for Itqrally hast tnon acquiUod thystdf tins day, aiui 
worthy art thmi.of a crown! ' Young Edward bowed 
very lowly, and, htmtbliuf himself, gave all the honour 
to the king, liis father.* 

- ^ ' 

“ FniisSiiit, ■ 

'’S.. 
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WiNViti, like evenrolhar WMSon, has its ajipropiwln 
sciinineiit<i, but timt«d to th« mbod of the {xiets maid 
It BUggiebts pictures of home comfort — • * 


“ Wmtn <;ptBe ’ let poUat tpirits sweep . 

Tut iWkenme wnrid, «Bd ltoitt«Mt«tnmb)ed oee]i' 
hmindlaie tnowe tbe wuber d hmtb <Mbn», 
AM UM ditD mnloi^vniMdev thraiigh the etotm, 

YetihaU the «tti]Lseii( 

wtik_ 1-1 J.Z ’sar^i t 


With aientel I, 
And, when ito 
The letMlh^n'd, 1 
Hme brtetlwl' 
BlMeimlttiSh 


L^tlp^ho’er. 

, efttmbffiw on the there, 
iit»& hJtimetihlU 
Mta wwm the vsl!'' * 
Camcbui. 


£<rm U* g)«m Em its ituplmUon of solomn 
ttitwing*, suc9t iia Bibrro tuu l!)imiattmn]r dost nbed >■> 
*A« I am whst tfao ttten of the srofld, ih' they knew 
suoh a man. wtmltl MU * srhlmmeid mortal^ I have 
vaxioiM souroes of plMsare and enjoyment, nduch are, 
iti « mannoe, pecouar to myself, or some here and 

No. 878. 


there nuh other out*ot-the«»ay person, &ucU i» the 
pegsltar pleasure I tak^in the season of wiuiti, luoee 
than the rest ot the year. This, I<*behe\»*, may he 
paflly owing to my Tnisfortunes pieinf my. mmd a 
melancholy cast but there is somellilng even in tlm 

lemwtf, and the hoary woat^, 

* Ahiuitt, eitd de p stretch’d o’et the boned eai th,’ 

whtoh raucs the mind to a serious solemnity, favom- 
abie to oeerytbang great ftnd noble, Tbeie m scarcely 
any eai thly object gives roe more—I do not knaow il 
I shonld oSlt it pleasure—but somOthiag irbtdi exalts 
me, Bomethitif which enraptitles roe—uisti to walk m 
^e sheltered side of a wpM, ot foigb pbrotolbn, m a 
doud/ wuttot day, and hdar tiro sttwmy «nod honling 
arooDR the trees, And raving over the plain It is my 
best season hf devotion. my mmd te wrapt up in a e 
kind of entht^ssm to ISYm who. in the pompous Mw 
goaece of the Hebrew hi^rd, * wa%t) on the wings of #e 
wind ’ in onO of those SOaSons, )Ust altet a train Of 
mtrfortunes, I composed the fallowing — ^ 

4$ Vo. X1V.-3P 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE- 


IV Miiiti^ ir«*t estendii bit blw^ , 

And btil uid raio doc« bltw s 
Or tbt thnnv nonb ttndt driving fortb 
' Tht bltniiiiig (left «nd in»«r; 

WVile, tamblii^ Inown, the bum eoaiei dintiit 
AAl toaM*A(d bank to btae j 
And, bird and beett in eovert rest, 

And iMWt the liewtltM dky. 

The dretplng blaif, tlie eky o'wvw^ 

The joyteH tritrtwdty, 

IM otlien ftet, to me more dear 
Thou all V-e |»t5de of May: • 

The tem^i^'t himl, it imdu!* my ao«l, 

My grWt tt eeeRM to join; 
f The les^u tree* my ^cy (deiue, 

Tbeir fate rewmblet muie! ^ 

Tlina Pov'r Supreme, wbote mighty emtome 
Tbeie woet m mine fulBi •, 

Hem tiint I leaf, they muit lie b«t, 

JlecaiMf they are Thy will 1 
Tlifii all I want (oh' do thou grant 
Thie one re^tiert of miiiefj 
Since to enjoy thou doit deny, 

Aeiiit me to retign." B0 kM(, 

Winter calla up the personificatidna of the painter- 


poet:— 

^ r^Mly, fame Winter clothed all in <Hae, 

Chatimng hie tfeth ^r cold that did him chill; 

Wliilw on hit hoary beard hit breath did Affiei 
And the dull tlrope, lina tmm hii jniipled biU 
At from a Itmlieck did adown dittill: 

111 hia right hand a ti|)p«d tfaffiiebeld. 

With whirli hie feeble ttenc he (tayed (tills 
Fur be wat faint with cold, and weak with eld; 

Tliat (carce hit looted limbt he able wtt to weld." 

* Sr>»!>aa. 


Winter aeta the puelical obacrrer to hia o&tural 
^wrip^ona:— 

“ If WM frwty whiter (eatou, 

And fair Flora’s wealth wat geeaon.* 

Meadt diat mt widi green were spread, 

With choice ilowert diap’red, 

, Rad tawny veils; cold had scanted 
Wtiat the spiring and natmro planted. 

Isniim houghs there migt^ you see. 

All, except ibir Daphne'e uee: 

On theh twigs no birds pcndi'd. 

Warmer rovertt now they search'd; 

And by notiwe'e eureit rnimi, 

Fram'd their toicee to the eeoion; 

With their feeble tunes bewraying 
How th^ griev d tlie spring’s decaying. 

Fnisty winter thus liad gloom’d 
Itaeh fair thing that eumroer bloom’d; 

Fields were biw, and trees unrlad, 

Flowers wither’d, binls were sad: 

When 1 saw a sheidierd ibid 

Hheep in cote to stinn the Cold; ^ 

HimesM ritllng on the Vais, 

That with froet wither’d tvos. 


Sighing deeply, thus ’gan say, 
* JLove is folly, when astray.' ' 


dnaitNE. 


n Tlie wnthM winter hMtlihig on Hisme, ‘ 

With blust'ting blasts ImkI all ybar'd tiietraen ; 

And eld Sstumus, with his fooety foce, 

With etnlliiig cold had pieM’d the tender greni $ 

The mantle's rent, wherein enwrapped been 
I'be gladsome groves that now tay overtbrowa, 

The tapeU tarn, mmI every tree d^n Hown. 

The soil that erst so seemly was to aeeiv * 

all despolM ofhei beanties’ hue; 

AmI loot fort ftnvm (wherewith the summer's <}ufen 
HaAibM thaearth) now Boreas Idswls dosra blew. 

And sWmH fowls flocking, in their touf did sue ^ 

Vial syiafer's wtafo, warrewitb each thing tlefoe d, 
Itt.grvefiil wise hewail’d the summer pan. 

9 * ^ 

* Ottaon, tars, uncommon. 


Hawdiom bad lost his mo^iTy liven; 

The naked twiga wen sbiveriDc all for cold; 

Am( draping down the teon Moudontly, 

Bach thing (methongbt) with weeping eye me told 
T^e cruel rttuu: bidding she witbhola " 

! Mysidfimhbi, for 1 was getleii out 

Into diO flel^ whereas 1 walk’d about.” 

Sackvii.ie. 

e 

Hie isodpriijbartl moralbtm on Winter in niipjiyutetl 
lyric* 

" Though now DO mote foe musing ear 
Delights to Uston to the bteem, > 

That lingers o’er foe greere-wood shade, 

I love thee. Winter! well. 

* Swret are the harmonies of Spring, « • 

Sweet is the Sn/nmer’s evening gale, * 

And sweet-foe autumnal wiiuls fiiat slisLe ,, 

The numy-colour'd grove. 

And pleasant to tlie sober’d soul 
The silence of foe wintry srene, 

WImH- Naiore sltmuds herself, < slroiiced 
I In deep tranquillity. 

Not umwightful now to roam 
The wild heath spukiing on the sight; 

Not undelightful now to pace • 

The fmest's cmple ronnds, • 

And see tW spangled branches shine 
And mark the moss of many a hue 
That tarn-s the old tiee's brown bark, 

Af o'er the grey stone spreuls. 

And mark the clnster’d berries bright 
Amid the holly's gay green leai es ; 

TTie ivy round the leafl(?is oak 
Tliat clasps its foliage close. 

So Virtue, diffident of strength. 

Clings to Religion's flimer aid, 

And by Religion's aid upl(eld, 

^ Xndiiies wamity. 

Nor void of beauties now/*he spring. 

Whose waters hid fiom summer eun 
Rate soothed the thiisty pilgrim's ear 
Witli mute thou melwy. 

Tlie green moss shines with ioy glare; 

1 lie long grass bends its spear-liko lot m; 

I AimI lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sou-lwams smile. 

Reflection too may love the hour 
When Natuie, hid in Winter’e grave, 

No mom expands foe bunting bud, 

Ur bids tM fiowret bloom; 

For Nature toon in SprWs best chaims 
Shall lyse revived from Wintet's grave, 

RxpBM the bursting bud again. 

And bid the flower te-blom,” 

» f) SouiHir. 

The contjMt* of SanuBer and Winter were never 
more hartftoniottbiy put than by the giegt uiasu-r of 
nietrital hanaony 

^ It wat a bri^ and oheerfol allmocn, * 

Towards the end of thsuwmy Inonth of Juno, 

iVlien the mnlh srind eongregatee in crowds 

The ftoating mountains of foe siim clouds 

From the hochKi»»and the ifainlMS sky 

Opens b^fond them like eternity. , 

* Au thhtgs iqjoioed btunfo the tun, tlie weeds, 

Theriveh arm fbe eotp-Belds, and the reeds; 

TVifiOnw leaves that glanc^ in the ligiit hneSe, 

And the firm foliage of the larger tfoes. 

It wat a winUc Such at witen l^hds die 
In the deep forasts; and the fishes lie 
Stifieiied iu,.'be teuiriucent ire, which niakcc 
Nieti the muti aiul sliioe of die worm lakes 
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A wrinkled clod, ai Hktd ad Wick ; and wliw ' 

Among their chlldVen, comfortable men ' 

Gather ejioiit fftat and feel cold : « 

AlaaJ tlieufartbc^wlcnb^g^old!'' Stinutir. 

Even the homely sonf 6f the AynStire. ploughman, 
engrafted upon on old melody, w bmutiful and true t — 

^ A kOHoaos. 

^ “ Up in the TMoriHitg '« no for me, * 

' Up in the morning early ; • 

Vfhen a' the bill* ore cover'd wi' maw, 
r m 4uie it’* winter fiudy. 

•Canid blaw* the wind fhw eatt to west, 

'Fite drift it driving mirly; 

Sae loud and thrill ^ J bear the bibet, 

• • I'm ture it'• wuitiefairly. • 

* The bird* iit cldtteriiig in the thorn, 

_ A' day they fare htU qiOMlyi 

And_ long ’* the ni^it frae e'eu. to morth 
1 'm Mire it '* winter ikitly. * 

Up in the morning, fee,” lloKnt, 

We shali liave onore lays of weteome to Winter; 
these arc the heralds of itrapproach. • 

_____________ *. 

NOTIONS OF PERSONAL BEAUTY IN 

•DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

• • 

Had we, like Don Cleofaa, (he comer of the cloak 
of Asmodcua to catch hold of, and that pleasantest of 
nil guides to conduct ns. it would be amusing and 
no doubt instructive to take a turn o^r the four 
quarters of the globe, and compare the actions and 
sentiments of the various tribes who people it. We 
will not venture to speuuiate upon how many mar¬ 
vellous things we might see, nor how many grave and 
useful reflections we might pther from such a com¬ 
mentator upon them. Not toe least diverting perUapa 
of the subjects for comparison would be that placed at 
the head of this ai liclirf From the zest with which the 
worthy cicerone laid open the toilet of the Span^i 
beauty to the eyes of life charge, wc can suppose with 
what zeal and discrimination he trouid execute the 
more extended inveati^tion. By his aid we might in 
succession visit, in brief space of time, the pattern 
belles of all the people of tne earth. But as we l»ve 
not such assistance, and as it would be a route too long 
and wearisome to pursue by any of the ordinary modes 
—^moreover, as, owing to tne time it would necessarily 
uccujiy, fee could not ensure anything like correctness, 
since in the more civilized states notions'of beauty 
change almost with the seasons, end in uncivilized 
countries they change idso, though nht so rifpidly,— 
we must under these circumstances content ourselves 
with another method. Instead of settip; up a number 
of complete beauties for cotnpariBon,we most be satisfied 
to compare their sepantte featiwes. . 

Of course we shall confine our attention ^o the ladies. 
Tliey fly consent (tliat of some wild Indian tribes alone 
excepted) are, the examples of beauty^ and they 
have always and everywhere endeavoured tb mould 
their pirrson to some ideal standard, and for this pur¬ 
pose have edflad Ih every contrivance that the. most 
acute invention couid de^jse. It would be needless, 
therefore, to emmmber ourselves with the men even if 
their charms deserved it-i-we shall find feminine 
beauty more than enmtgh for-us. N<w ^ it difibnalc to 
^determine whmre to:be|^n our ingukifle,; , 

What On earth ia comparable to the fime of' a lovely 
woman ? W« ne^ not wait for a lAU will 

acloiowlodge that ttmre ia but one' lo 

a question, to whatever idcfe they belong,'or whatever 
land they come from; What it a beiattfiil fime how¬ 
ever is anothw matter and one of-.a more dcbateihle 
character. • > ; 

Even its igenOfial form is not ft' matter of sigument. 
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bufewe shall pass that over to loiflc at it in detail, not 
staying to inouirc whether the heat oval Of tiie ancient 
Greekfe the circle 6f the Esquimhun, or Urn bjoad flat 
disk of the Chinese, be preferable, ludced^lbo prefer- 
ableneis of any is a question we cho^e-^t to enter 
upon. We do not care, tp examine, an^wiU not pre- 
tepd to. decide in such doubtful tnaUeA. We shall 
leave each to bis taste. On this subject 
Bach ho* a Tutfin orbi* own, 

Aiid.wJby •hould vreundo it,**. . . 

evdn ifweliad the power? Old Homer in swelling 
words digniflhs the spouse of Jupiter with the title of 
ox-eyed, but in tW celestial empire of our times her 
godaess-ship^would take a very mean rank among the 
beauties. «pre pigged would be the more honour¬ 
able title; m doubtless' a trsnslator who wished to 
introduce the blind bard to the favour of his country¬ 
men would BO render it. If he did not, they would be 
Uule surprised tfaat,tlie queen Of the Gods sh&uld be 
forced to borrowA’enus's zone in, order"to render her¬ 
self attractive in the eyes of her spouse. A Chinese 
poet .ia«inging the charms of his mistress would glory 
to dwell upon 

** Her nniiid fiat face and eye* of «maUe«t dte." ^ 

A Persian poet would celebrate ** her eyes’ soft lan- 
guirili,’’ while the Scottish one would have "twa 
laughing eem” 

At the mention of lips, roses, chm^ies, rubifw, and 
all other pretty words of a like colour, come crowding • 
on the memoiy, and for their shape those dainty lines 
of Suckling’s come dancing forward— 

** Her red, muI one wa« thin; 

Coihpered with that hung next her cbhi 
I Some hee had etung it newly,” 

But they would not be relished in the southern ihdmi- 
sphere. There the ladies slain their lips blue; as also 
do some Arabian beanttes. Iti Africa- boih tlie ]i|w 
must be thick and projecting, and in some parts their 
loveliness » increased by consuntly dragging down the 
lower one in childhuod, till at len{[^ It droops per¬ 
manently; not to exhibit the roots of the teeth being 
reckoned a deformity. Spenser calls the mouth “ Tiie 
gate with pearls ana rubles rkbly dightthe pearls 
these ladies would despise as much as the rubies, unless 
they were black ones. Some too of the Indian tribes 
stain their teeth black, others red; New Zealand ladies 
also adopt the ebony hue, and like the damsels of some 
parts of Polynesia'flie their teeth half-way down; 
while the maidens of Japan put the flnisblng touch to 
their dentid adornUigs by neatly covering them with 
gold leaf. 

Of the nose we say little, yet it has been sometimes 
said tliftt the absence of it would spoil the prettiest 
face; such is not however the opinion of African 
ladies, who think it in ills natural stafte too prominent 
a feature to be gracofal. They accordingly as care¬ 
fully sqpeSKe down the budding organ, as European 
nurses ale said to pinch it up, and so sucoessful are 
their endeavours that it requires a keen eye todiscover 
its presence in many a sable face. Hottentot maidens 

S ride tliemselves on flat noses, some New Zotlanders 
)ve invisible ones, Persians like them a littleiiooked, 
and our GaHtc neigjiboarB are smd to have a'penchant 
for u» wsr iWroKHd'. " f 

What shape of the forehead has'fbund'metft admirers 
ft would not be easy to determine,. iknusd. fiat> small, 
large, high, low, broad, and narrow Imvo^been at dif¬ 
ferent timeo-hi r^ueti. The Greckateckoned a high 
one notbeftUtifnl. Montaigne wm fiiat his country-* 
women, to make Theirs seem Jfigh, plwdced out their 
hairs from theupper part.Oftt^ process that now-a- 
days ladies who wfeOt ft lofty brow need not resort to— 
thanks to Kalydor. Mexican ladies, on the Ptlwr hand, 

a 1* 2 
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h«vo uwid oils and * Iminiii' to make the hair growdow 
down on tltoiie. A>nnag the wild raoen there ia equal 
divorsiti, on tl>i» point An Amerluan tiihe, the Chagea. 
Jure (t nn^n a pcominent and elmhd. forebead 
iinparta a tntk of knd to obtain it ptess in 

the bock of inml*s hew; ao |iiat by the ttme the 
booes aro set all those tigly organs which phrenolo^ 
gHtH have placed in ^o hinder part of the skull aro 
(lean gone) pushed up into Ihp forehead. Another 
tnbo is of a direotiy opposite opinion. They think « 
prodiiaent brow iutolerablp. The arcount of these, 
wbo tejoiee in the name of ihes,' Flat-heads,’ is so la- 
structiVo that we must lionow it from Mr. CaiUa’s 
pages, eepetdaliy as it will serve as a general sample 
of early training. The object being to Jtess in both 
the front and back of the head. ‘ the cmRi is taken in 
earliest infancy, while the hones of ijie head are soft 
andriartiiaiKirvouS) and easily prewd Into shape,”.,. 
Bad<‘'plaf«a upon its back on a board or thick plank, 
to which it is lashed, to a posuiuA from which it can¬ 
not escape, and the back of the head supported by a 
sort of pillow made of moaa oi labbK'Skins. with an 
inclined piece [of wood united to the hack-b^rd by a 
sort of hinge] lesting on the forehead of the child; 
this is eu’ry day drawn down a little tighter, iiuti] it at 
length touches the* nose thus iorming a straight line 
from the crown iif Uw» head to the end of the nose.” 
During the prooess ilw child is otten not taken Irom 
this plcoRdtu ciadle ior sever&l weeks. Tlie lesult is 
that ill an adult “the akull at the top in pioflle will 
bhow a bieadth ul not mote than aii inch and a half or 
two inches; wlien in a fiont view it exliibits a gieat 
expansion on the sides making it at the top neatly the 
width oi one and a lialPnatuiai hetnis.** But the brain, 
Mr. Catlin thinks, js nothing disparaged by beidg so 
stratigidy handled. There is y«t Another tribe {we 
ibrgef, though, whether American or Aflriean. fw seve¬ 
ral African tribes also unprove the natural shape of 
the head) that admire square heads and fatten aa the 
sides in a tar mmo complex ciadle than that of the i 
I'lat-heads or the Ctows. 

In tl«‘‘ftiteenth century, by the Italians, eyebiowo 
Bcairidy i luble were esteemed a beauty, and the I^ies 
used carefully to removt* «u much of theirs as only to 
Jeaie a fine aieh ; this is the reason why fte eyebrows 
in fh(* piclurrs of the great It^ian painters are so thiu. 
They,ai8o used at the same tfhie tg phiek out the hairs 
of their forelieads—the St. Catheiiiu' of Raphael, and 
the Saints of Francis, in the National Gallery, will 
supply (’xaroplf a of this fSahimi. Gnotgian ladies have 
a vfry different fancy. They carefully cultivate their I 
eyohrows to make them as large as possible, and to 
bring them to meet; As do bUo sonto offiOr of the 
Eastern fan. Bolb thseoolour of the hair and the man¬ 
ner of weanng it an* Vciy di^rcntly regarded in dif¬ 
ferent pli^s. fVsm, aubuin, chestnut, and golden 
are, Witl^lHnck, the leadinK laioto'iles in Europe. In i 
Asia Mselc ahme is tliuugiu much of, exrt*ps Iqr one ■ 
Indian tribe, who are said to look upon nhUe as the i 
loveliest: and as much pains are taken by them to 
change their black Joi ks to whiu^ as arc here taken to 
change white to raien. Ilogartli ibougbt that only ' 
ffpwing locks could be heattfifui, and gives a reason i 
fbr Iti- “ The most amiable foi m in itself ia the flow*: 
log Curly and tbe mans waving end conttuated turns 
or Pht^sliy tntermingung locks ravish the eye with 
of the pursuit, osperiaMy when they are 
ia gKrtlon by a gotnle bfeese, The poet knows it 
^ pa the psintar, and dose, iber 

1,' ♦ tths SfUctM rhgdsts ira, njr In the wiwl,' 

And red that a ahlnri lime haejt no head of 

bait jcml ww not glued flit to tbe 

“hei^tt. ‘The vomen, Mr. BwcheH tells uii 

s 


“ place their main relianoe oeT their h^,*’ and it would 
seem to be irroeietiblie. Naiumlb » hi svocdly, but 
by loog-bontinued pains it ie hr^ht dnte iattume- 
rable thtWls of Uie stse of thgriwine, which, hanging 
in equal quantity all round thb head, have the appeat- 
ance of being fastened at the upper cudijlteo tbe oanire 
of the crown; while their lower cndbAiiiag all of an 
even length, are never aUowca to dtSnd lawes than 
the top of tlie cdr. These thtesdSijteU jxiwder^ with 
aibUo (a slpning metaliio powdei^sirhiob' adheres to 
them by the auistanoe nr gnsasL, cantinue perfectly 
loose and separate from each olhisr. The weight wbkh 
they derive noni the mineral keeps them always lu a per¬ 
pendicular positiotuand so exactly paralld, that tlie bead 
aeenis to be covered rather with something artifiaal 
m^thtf lorm of a cap, w small bonnet, than with any¬ 
thing naturally belonging to it.” This is qothuig, 
however, to the natural bonnets constructed by some 
other of the/oir, such, for instance, as those ot Natal, who 
make up of buffalo-fat and other deiicaries combined 
With then ban*- a*tall hewhdiess that is immoveable 
aftar unee completed: itis*a long time piopanng, but 
It ].ist8 for life. 

But aftei all it is tbe lunnplcxion that* has most cm- 

K tlie resources of art, and tlut has ovetywheu* 
nost regarded W the sottei sex* M'e need say 
uot a word of the ladihs oi Kuroim, or oi their cos¬ 
metics and cai mines, all as intalhble as the washes ol 
Vaiiillo (xqpxales. Others use Uiem also. The wo¬ 
men of Georgia, we aie told, have ** faces so beautiful 
by nature, as the fuatuies testify, but they so rase 
them in enamel, tiiat not a trace of the original tex¬ 
ture ran be aeon; and, whaWia worse, the surtacc is 
rendered so stiff, by its painted extenoi, that uot a line 
shows a particle of animation, excepting the eyes, 
which arc laige, dark, liquid, and of a mild lustre, len- 
dered to tiic higliest degiee lovely by the shade oi 
long black lashes, and tlw rt'gulknty of the arched eye- 
brovf.” As we have Sir R. Kerr Portei s woik open, 
we may miote his account of tiki toilet of these Eastern 
hellos. To get up their chat ins. he tells us, they spend 
“ one whole dav in each week at the bath; great pait 
of which, however, is spared from the water to be 
spent in making up their fares, blackening their hair, 
eye-brows, and eye-lasbiw. so as to render only oeca- 
Biuual reiiairs uecenary duiing the ensuing week.” 
The ladies qf Peisia make a similar use of the bath, 
often piosing'* seven or eight hours together in the 
esrpuM salooni telling stones, reiaUiig anecdotes, 
eattng sweep*stet8t shanug then K^iouns, and uom- 
pleitegMieir bmutifal terms into all the fancied per¬ 
fections of (ho East; dyeing tlieir hair and eye-brows, 
and curiously ^Kaining temr bodies with avtuietyol 
fantastic devices, not tttffirequently with tbe figures oi 
treet^ birds, and be«Rs< moon, and stars. ’ This 
fashitm of decorating their persons is tdso pievalenl 
among the lower orders in Bagdad, many of them 
“staining their bosoms with the figures of (lircles, 
half-moons, stars, 8ec., in a bluish stamp, in this bar¬ 
baric embeliisiiment, the poor damsel of Irak Arabi 
has one point of vanity resembling llut ^ the la^s of 
Irak Ajwm. The former fiwquenny adds this fri^tiul 
cadaverous hue to her lips; and, to complete the sa¬ 
vage appearance, tiimsts a ring through her right 
notoril, pendent with a flat btitt^lika ornament set 
round with bhte* or md stones.” The Hfles «nd roses* 
are rudely invltatod or altogether riifhtsd risewhere. 
The Busbmeti's hrklM ''’when derirous of exhibiting 
their beauty ia Its moil attmotive iighti'adorn them* 
selves on the -cheeks, the teretiea^ tmd the ncse Sdth 
streaks of red otdire mixed up widi grtase.” ftimh 
arete also the paMhngs -cd' the teiahieaa id th«^Sattth 
Sea Islands and te Zealand—“red ochr* Aded whh 
sbark-m) ” serving tlwni ih the phiee tit Chinese leaf; 
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but the ytiong t<e<ien{hr tSMiniSoped the 

paotHse. In mnif ptm of Al^itfa. the r^d ochre it 
heipbtaned hy cimtratt wth h»¥d(rt|; httie; whilp in 
otfaert a ^hun ro»t day ik,ce»»idereil tufli* 

c lent. In f^eenltnd t3u# is the favourite tint, though 
yellow hat its devotcfcs. 

Ot the prs|||t we hwe left ourteive# no room to 
speuk. Taste i8 tlwt yVies eauaUy4 Here to be iipht 
as a ilirv is earandereu the highest ^ace; in Russia 
‘'I'Xcessive'coipnJanry ts thought partieuiariy diartn. 
mg. So that,” Pr. Lyeil telhi us, “ when the common 

K le see such a li^re waddling along under the 
on of her pampimi lat, they exclaim in admifa* 
lion, ‘ How thii'K and heautRul she is! God be with 
here ” • 

TbA Chinese ladies never suffer their feet to grow 
beyon«>bome three or four inches‘long. Our ladies 
follow them in this taste at a respectful distauco. The 
old Gnwks did net at nil rare for little feet, as may be 
seen by their statues iior we believe do the mouetn 
(jreeks. Dr. Walsh says ^hat the tVorafn ot the Isle 
of Milo, the atinent IVIdos, “ consider tiuck legs as a 
beauty, and tor that leasou make them appear as 
* lunisy as {Ktssibie. . . . Home of their belles on gala 
days, eiivetop tlieir teet iti all the stockings they pos- 
‘ess, till they put on ten oi iwdvo pairs, drawn one 
<i\ei the other, and their logs &ppar as thick as then j 
bodies ” ! 

We have been pointing out conli ists, will con- j 


dtlBe with a reaen)Mance ii,e ettriouk as'iMUf uf them, 
^re IE a certaui wmameaye wtjcle (tbfiidMf ttbidi 
is said to have been taken frrnn a uaturgiJfoftentot 
pcculiwitf), which now forms a promi^t part (if 
a handsdttto Iwm in every civiliied cvuntry in W 
world. The Greeks did not have ft, andAt is hot cOfl'’ 
sequenthr figured in their statues. Modern sftulptors, 
wfo seldom venture beyond the Greeks, also omit it— 
but perhaps not prudently, for its absence is said to 
have caused a celebrated statue recently set up m the 
city, to bejMoefairoed by the ladies ” decidedly wi* 
gr^eful." But whatHs extraordinary is that this artlde 
IS found in general use among the ladies of Axim on tpe 
Afrtoan coast, as we learn from a very recent travel¬ 
ler. No lwl| he says » seen without them01(1 
wrinkled grandams wear these beautiful anomalies, and 
little gills of eighf years old display protuberances that 
might exdte the envy of a Broadway belle [the author 
IS an American]. Iimecd, fashion be said to have 
Its perfect triumph and utmost refinement in this 
articio; It being a positive fact, that some of the Axtm 
girh wear merely the bustle, without so much as the 
[^adow of a gai igcnt. Its native name is * tai b koshc.’ ” 
W« have selected but a very small fraction of thc'c 
peculiariUes, but we have selected enough to show, as 
a famous philosopher saya that human nature is the 
same in every land,—it is only the modes of exhibiting 
the resemblance that differ. 



VEHona. 

Tw wtermt that attaches to Vereua is doe rUther 
frpia ths flaemoiry sod remains of wlwt H was, tban to 
what it mow m. The magmfiOent edificSs, extei^ng 
in time from the itosnaus to almost ths presenttday, 
cithisr enttre «ria mnst and its memorials, Btrwsean 
and Gr«BM«ii oanrymg it hack to a sUil earlier date, 
letuitto it a vmserabWoharro that it could Mt command 
as tha wcond mty of the Vwneumi suties with a pismu- 
latton of not mure than sixty thousand persons Nor 
is thadvteieft lessmied by its having been adopted bv 


Sbaksperc as the scene of action in two of his playa 
“Verona, the city of Italy, where next to Rome, toe 
antiquary most luxuriates,” says Mr. Kni^t in his 
niustsations to Rogiao and Juliet (Piet. Shakspere, 
Trag^iea, vd. i. p 84), " wheie. Wended with the 
remains of tlmatms and amnbitbeap^ and triumphal 
arehea, are tow pAliustv qf toe fimtmus nobles, and the 
tomba of the despotic priiicA of the Gothic ages, 
Verona so rich in the assoohutolRS of real histonr naa 
even a greater charm for thoge who would live m |;he 
poetry of the past.--. 
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* Are tliMe t)i« diubnit tumit* of .¥'«(WKf 
Amt ttteil I lui) wliere liiliet At tbe nwiqvie 
Setter lov*d Muuteitue, etid new 

l«lt ourV^ndcr. afid grii^cful. |»6et, IHot^crs. ‘ H« 
fkdda, in a Rote, 'The old ](»taiceof tlie Cappelletti, 
with 1(8 unAath balcony and irregular windorrs, is 
atill standing in a lane near the ntarket-nkce; and 
what Engliahman can heboid Hwith indifference?"* 
This feeling baa become akongly ini|danted even in 
the town itself, and ihoogh the tradition is perhaps 
more,than apooryphal, lord Bwon writes, *‘Of the 
truth oUuliet’a story they (the Veronese) seem tena¬ 
cious to a degree, insisting on the fact—giving a.daie 
(1303) and showing » tomb. It is a platn, ofen, and 
poi'tly decayed sarcoplingus, with witnetwd leaves in 
It,- in a wild and desolate conventual garden, once a 
cemetery, now ruined to the very graves.” 

To an Englishman perhaps the ne.vt most interesting 
olgect will be the amphitheatre.* It is in excellent 
pr«.«ci'vation, and was an oval of 506 by 404 feet, but 
the outer cincture is gone with the exception of four 
arclies and their acocMuries; but. the bank of con- 
(X-'iitric benches, the staircases, and the parts about the 
arena, are aiinparatively perfect. Both the outer and 
inner walls were pierced by seventv-two arches, and 
the length of the arena is two hondred and forty-two 
feet, with a wid(;)i of one hundred and forty-six feet. 
We add a representation which will give a correct idea 
' of its present appearance; 
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Becicford, who visited it 1780, thus describes it:— 
"I traversed a gloomy arca^, and emerged alone into 
the hrena. A smooth turf covfrs its surface, from 
which a spaciops sweep of gradipes rises to a ingjestic 
elevation. Four arches, with their single Doric orna- 
juonts, alone remain of the grand circulaf arcade which 
once crowned the highest seats of the amphitheatre; 
aud,.bad it not been for Gothic violence, this part of 
the structure would have equally resisted thet ravages 
of time. Nothing can be more exact than the pre¬ 
servation of Ui&igradines,; nat a bWk has sunk uom 
its place, and Whatever trifling ityuries. they may have 
received have bmi carefully repaired. two chief 
entrances have been rebuilt with solidity, afld closed 
by portals, no jMssage being permitted through the 
amphitheatre except at public shows and representa¬ 
tions, sometimes still given in the arena.” Gothe, Who 
saw it in 1786, says it is built of red marble, and that 
“ the lower arches, which abut :on the great i’iszza di 
Bra, are let out td artizans, and)o^ pleasant to 
see these recesses a|^n revivjfled. 

Another claMticai intmument, the Ayco de* Gai^, 
the sepulchre of . an aheient Gtnily, t^th iU haiidaome 
fluted columna, WM puHcji dowb in ISOSin ordjer to 
clear tlm apppoarhes to too! citadel. Its cotnmi»rand 
capitals tvere .still lyit^g on the ^tind wli^ VhlAry 
|||r them list iPiudemoni«,.tlie poet of Verona, baa 
;^^ldred Ip l^>jNl<v'the destruction of tliat antdent 

Boskri is said tgliave been 
built bylhe Efflipwor GsIHenus. There are also Some 


pillars'«0d Other reinSins ST ati ancient ^te called 
** Porta di |>one.*^' The iiandsome tohderii gate called 
“Porta del I^ljn'’*is the work df San Mi&ii. Re- 
mains of an andent theatre hj»ve beed latlly disco¬ 
vered. ' ■ * ' ' " ' ' 

-Amoing the mioiy remarkable building Verona 
the most Worthy of notice are, the wlendid palSce 
Canosss, bnilejby San MIchmi for Louis Canossa, 
bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, and papal nuncio in 
FVance and England^ tlie palace Called 'della Gran 
Guardia in the Piazza di Bra, the el^ht palace Guasta 
Verza by San Micbeli; the palace Bevilaccpfla, whose 
once rich museum has been dispersed—the finest of 
its anuiont sculptures are now at Munich. Several 
gallhries of paintings which existed at Verona. Haf'e 
been likewise sold of late years. The palace Kldolfl 
has a curious representation of the cavalcade e* Pope 
Clement VIl. and'Charles V. on the occasion of that 
wnperor’s coronation at Bologna. A fine engraving 
in eight sheets has been made of it, and published at 
Verona in 1830: *“La GrM Cavafcata di Clemente 
Vlf. e Carlo V. della sala Hidulfi, dipinta da Brusa- 
sorci, incisa a contorno da Agostino Cornerio.” The 
palace del ConsigVio is built on the design of Sanso¬ 
vino, but its sjMcious hall was construrtihl by Frit 
Giocondo the coinmeAtijitor of Vitruvius. The custom¬ 
house is a noble building raised in the last century by 
Count Alessandro Poinpei. 

The churches of Verona are numerous, and many of 
them interecting for their monuments and paintings. 
The church of SS. Nazario c Celsa is said to be of the 
seventh century; its monastery, now suppressed, had 
some curious paintings of fliat age. The subterra¬ 
neous galleries in its neighbourhood were once used as 
catacombs. The church of S. Zenone dates from the 
ninth century; its bronze gates, and a statue of the 
saint and his tomb, and its curious emblems, ara¬ 
besques, and figures, attest its antiquity. The cathe- 
(hraT of Verona, a Gothic building, said to be of the 
age of Charlemagne, with its Vafade covered with old 
sculpture of men and animals, contains the tomb of 
Pope Lucius Ilf., who being driven away by the 
people of Rome, died at Verona in 1185; several vain- 
able paintings, among others an Assumption by Titian, 
a monument erected by the entizens of Verona to their 
townsman the learned Btanchini, a sepulchral monu¬ 
ment of the Roman times bearing the names of Julius 
Apollonius and his wife Attica Valeria, ahd other 
interesting., objects. The church of S. Fermo has a 
fine ippusoleun bf the Turriani, a family which pro¬ 
duced eminent physicians and anatomists in the fif- 
-teenth century. Tnis monument has been stripped of 
its bronze riltevi, which are now in the Louvre at 
Pqyis. in the same church is the monument of the 
Vermieae chronicler Saraina, tliat of Piero and Luigi 
Almiieri, i^sed by, their brother Francesco, t/ie last 
male descendant of Dante in the sixteenth century, 
the monument of Francesco Calccolari, a botanist and 
the author of the *}terin Balduni,’ and other tnomi- 
ments of learned men, and also sqyeral^jrerv 9)6 paint¬ 
ings, one of which, by an unknown artis'C Ih Mid to 
anterior to the time of Cimahue.' The church of Santa 
aria deUa Scala contains the tomb of' Sdpidne 
affel, the author of 'Verona' Jllustrata:* S. Giorgio 
Magfiore atidfS. Sebastiano are -aifloog tiie fiii^ 
chifrehea of Verona, and ate rich wfth paintings'% 
Prusaaqrci, I’Orbetto', Farinad, Dai IJbn,'and other 
artists. 

'The library of the Chapter of Verona is very in- 
cknt: it contains twelve tbousgmd volmnei inif about 
flve hundred and forty MSS., among which is a iplhn* 
peesi of the Institutes of Gams, discoveted ^ Ni^ulir. 
It was in the iaifle libri^ that Petrarch discovered, to 
hiii great joy, Cicero’s EpistieS ' id fitniliares.* Se- 
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vera) valuable private libraries, such as. those of Sai- 
bonti and Gia^linpi, have heen-sold of late years. 

The Tcatso Filarcnonico of Verona is % handsome 
structure; in the db»rt and under, the portico, is 
Maffei’s collection of* Btruscan and other inacrip* 
tions, and of ancient hasst-rilievi given by him to his 
native town. Maffei’s bust » above the door of the 
theatre. * • , , . 

The sepulchral monuments of the OcUa Scala 
family, in the sltape of pyramids surmounted by the 
equestrian statues of the various members of that 
family who were lords of. Verona, are a remarhable 
object. The most splendid of these monuments how* 
ever is not that of Can Grande, the friend and patron 
of JDantc, but of one of bis successors. Can Signerio, 
who tnurdered one of hia brothers. 

Veraia is situated in 45° 25' N: lat and 11 ” £. long,, 
on the banks of the Adige, whicts divides the town 
into two parts, and at the foot of hills which are the 
lower offbets of the mountains of the Tyrol. The situ* 
ation of Verona is pleuant and bealtlfy; the town u 
substantially built, with* long and .tolerably wide 
streets, is surrounded by old walla flanked with towers, 
and retains mveh of the appearance of a town of the 
middle ages. Tlic ramparts and bastions constructed 
by the architect*and engineer San Micheli in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, Were destr^ed according 
lo one of the condiiions of the peace ofLancville in 
1801, but parts of them which remain test'dy the great 
solidity and strength of the original const^ction. 

Four bridges cross the Adige at Verona: that called 
Di Castelvccchio is remarkable for the width of the 
central arch. • 

Verona is a bishop’s see, it hasalyceuro, a “Col- 
Icgio dcllc FanciuUe,” or house of education f(»r 
young women, a school of drawing and painting, an 
academy of agriculture and commerce, and a clerical 
seminary. * 

I’hc general liead*quarters of the Austrian artlly in 
Italy arc fixed at Veroi*i,a situation well suited for the 
purpose. Many families of the local nobility have 
their residence at V’erona, and in the pleasant country- 
seats which are scattered among the neighbouring 
hills. It has produced in various ages men, and also 
women, distinguished for their learning. Isotta No* 
garola, styled la Grande IscUta, a celebrated learned 
woman of the fifieenlh century, resided at Azzano in 
the neiglibourhood of Verona. Fracastoro, a physi- 
ciari, astronomer, naturalist, and poet, lived at jneaffi, 
near the banks of the lake of Gardas yTe cannot here 
give a full account of either the worfliies of Vefona, or 
of iu history, but of the latter we may state briefly that^ 
it was a town of the Cenomani, accordipg to some, or 
of the Veneti according to others. Livy (v. 35) uys 
that tile Cenomani Gauls occupied the country 
viouslv lield by the libui, in which were«Brixia* and 
Verona. Mallei maintains that Verona was never a 
town of the Csnomani, but was part of ^e Venetia. 
Under the empire it produced many distinguished 
men, such a^CatulIus, Pliny the elder, Vitmvi.u#, 
and otHPfsS'^'^ffcif the fall of the empire, it was 
one of the principal* towM of the Lon^bards. It 
was afterwards taken by Charlemagne, and became 
Butigect to the new Western empire. Xn the twelfth 
century it was a free tnunici^ town, and. joined 
the Lombard league. Xn tlie, folloA^ cedtutgr It 
ietl under the power of Ezaelino da Boipanp, after 
whoae death Mastino della Scala, of aii old family of 
Verona, waa electod.Fodesta, almt a-n. 1258, His 
deacendanta usurped Uie sovereign power, and created 
the dynaaty of Della scale or SqaXigeri. which lasted 
above a century, until ic.waa conquered by the Vis* 
oonti, dukea of Milan, who became masters of Vetpna. 
After the death of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, Verona 


wes seized by treachery by Francis of Carrara, lord of 
Padua; but m 1409, bmng besieged by tim ^netians, 
the atisensgave themselves up to Verac^iy aeon* 
v^tion which secured their municipal jlKcrties, and 
smee then Verona lias formed pifrt of'the Venetiint 
State; ^^ 

FYNES MORYSON.—No. ir. 

Wk now proceed to give a few general notes made 
during bis first jburmnr. He carefully describes the 
various antiquities and edifices in every city, but as 
these are So familiaorom later descriptions, we shall 
not cite any of hts except where they show Uie changes 
that have occurred. The bridge menUoned in the 
following we suppose was placed near where is now 
the bridge of boats at Kefal; the safety of the passen¬ 
gers seems to have been little heeded: 

“The bridge of Strasburg over the Rhine hi more 
than a. musket-shot from tlie city, on the east side 
thereof. The bridge is of wood and hath threescore 
five arches, each distant from the other twenty walking 
paces, and it is so narrow that a horseman can hardly 
ptos by a cart, it lying open on both udes, and it is 
built of hmall Of timber laid across, which lie 
loose; 'so as one end being pressed with any weight the 
oflier is lifted up, with danger to fall ipto the water.” 

He does not indulge in picturesque descriptiona, 
indeed the most beautiful scenery is generally passed . 
unnoticed by him. When he goes “through high 
mountains and great woods'* he mentions them only to 
speak of the laborioosness of the way, or to si^ 
whether there is “great store of corn” or iiot;uVcn. 
the Bay of Na|des is “reiHcdtated In * plan” and , 
descsihed hf him witlmut wasting one vymd hn its'-'^ 
beaUte.. Xu.Mi uotlcto of flhjecfs of art Ite does nut 
shined hut careful to disclaim any jpardcu!^ 

akiU.. thcveihit “At Luheck, myself beholding tlm 
Viiti^'s imsph Ail of stone,, did think It faad^ bcieh ' 
covered wXthqi^wnof white buftn, and that being 
altogether unskilful in the graving art, yet I much 
admired the workmanship.’’ At Pisa, he' saw tlie 
famous leaning tovygr, which be appears to have 
thought was so constructed intentionally—“by the 
great art of the workmen.'’ He is always attentive 
however to works of art; and every plaqe associated 
with a great name liq carmily visits. . 

At Arquit he visited the tombof Petrarch; and also his 
house, “where the owner of the house showed us some 
household stuff belonging to him, and the very skin of 
a cat lie loved, which they have dried and still keep.” 
He also saw his study, “a pleasant room, especially 
for the sweet prospect.” At Verona he tasted tlie 
RbeUatfwine, “much praised by Pliny, and preferred 
to^e wine of Falcrnum by Virgil. It is of a red 
co^r and sweet, and howsoever it s^ms thick, more 
fit to be eaten than drunk, yet it is of a most pleasant 
taste.” Ho saw at Flwence the totnb of Michael An¬ 
gelo, “ a most famous engraver, painter, anB builder, 
of whom the Italians greatly boast, and wUbal teU 
touch of his fantastic humours.” One of which fan- 
tostic banioars told our traveller being “an abomi¬ 
nable one whicb the Romans of the better sort 
seriously tell M bin, that he being to paint a crucifix 
for the pope, when be came to express the lively 
actiims ot toe. passion, hired a porter to be fastened 
r^n a crosA told at that very time stabbed him with a 
penknife,, and while he was dying made a rare piece 
of work 1% the art,' but infamous for the tourther.” 

He waohlto laudably anxibus to see Uie living men 
of ctnlnence, aqd atoong others manned to introduce 
itimte)f> as a FtemAiman, to Beltattoine at Rome; and 
iffli ihtihrn hoihearards he had an interview svfth 
Tli^ore Bgza, of scconnt of whom we qunte a part; 
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At Cieoeva )ic bad gr«at contentmeat to splak 
and oowerse witb the reverend Father Theodero 
Beza, wnn was of stature somewhat talh undearauleftt 
or big-boi^, and ^ad a long thick beard a$ wh^ tui;. 
snow. He had a grave senator's countenance, stid -was 
broad-faced,tsut not fat, and in general by his comely 
person, sweet aiiahtlUy and gravity, he would Hve 
extorted revm-ence from those that least loved him.” 
Moryson relates a characteristic circumstance. They 
■went together to the church, and Our traveller haring 
l)ecn accustomed in Italy to dip^is fin^s “ tiwarm 
the holy Water (according to thsllauner trf the papists, 
lest the omitting of so small ar^atter generally used, 
might make him suspected of his religion, and bring 
him into dangers of greater consequence)” did in 
pasung the poor-box in the church .porch touch it in 
like Btwt witii his lingers, “mistaking it for the font of 
holy water.” Whereupon Beza iwrceiving his error, 
took him by the hand, and gaue him grave advice 
“hereafter to esches' these ill customs, which were so 
hardly forgotten." 

We have spoken of the dangers of travelling at this 
time by sea as well as by land; MorvMn, thor^li he 
esusped pretty freely from them, bad sufficient evidence 
of their reality, mshing-to go from Utrecht to Ham¬ 
burg, he resolved to make the journey t>y sea, and 
engaged a place in a ship for tine purpose. For¬ 
tunately it. was prevented getting Out of the Zuyder 
- Zee by the wind suddenly Ihlling; aad before the wind 
became favourable, another ship that had succeeded in 
jtassiag into the open sea, returned with its crew mal¬ 
treated, end its freight rifled, having been chased and 
taken by a Dunkirk j^irate, the comm^der. of which 
, expresed great wrath (W his prize not being the ship in 
which Moryson was to have sailed.'W he had reiieived 
good information that it was r^dUy tadOn. Again, in 
sailing from Lirig! to Genoa, veSsd airuc^ upon 
tlm rocks, but Our author Sind the csrew manageif to 
climb over them and eisespe in safetyto a village about 
teti miles distant, where they stayed the night; “ and the 
next morning early,beforo day-break, we went forward 
on foot, our consorts of Genoa often warning us to be 
silent for fear Of thieves; and after we had gone six 
miles, we came by the breaking of the day to Genoa, 
3y the way, wo did See a village all ruined, and they 
told us that Turkish piraljRB, landing suddenfly, bad 
spoiled the same and burnt it;%nd had pulled down 
the churcli^ and altars, and among otlicr prisonei-s 
bad taken away a most fkir maiden from her bride- 
griHimb side.” 

. He gives a full and carious account of the German 
drinking customs, but we have not space to quote any., 
Of the baths of Baden attd the customs there his nar¬ 
rative is similar to that of Coryat, though a little less 
naive. Tin* Fujes ho does out like, and gives ^ery 
unfavourable idea of their habits: after be has t^sed 
Ilirourh their ermotry into SforSvia, at Sjwron, be 
remarks “In this journey through Poland,'and from 
Cracow to this place, we had here the first bed, having 
before lodged up(»> lienches in a warm stove," At this 
time the natious of the Coutinent were generally before 
England iu matters of refineraen.t, but it Is probdble 
that in more substantial comfort we wgre even then in 
the first rank, Englishmen then tfte with their fingers, 
and poor I'om Coryat got laughed at by his associates 
aad nickoamed/uri^er for using a fork at his lucils 
on his ’relurti from Italy; and to escape such mockery 
Moryson fitiuka ft ueemary to a^lse the traVell« 
.jetjtr^Ug home to contorm t6;tbe praeficea of his 
Hying aside flie ^Sooa and jbri: of Italy and 
^^^^ alwcied g^lurns (if France, yea, eVcB those man- 
,®ea with judgment he allows, if they be 
i^^ffisagrgeable tc bis oouhttymen; for we are not all 
born rwroiers of vhe worldyet, as we said, in those 
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refinements which most tended to increase the comlert 
we were not lees advanced than c^^bers. At Bologna 
he noticea'thait in tlie “palaces of-the gentlemen the 
'windows were nut glazed (whW theVenetiabs brag to 
be proper to tb^ city, as a'tmng to be wondered at), 
but they are covered with paper, wherooi part ia oiled 
over.” At this time the houses of the English nobility 
were glazed, «“ Guo fashioit pleased mo beyond tnea- 
eure/.'fle iiys'af Efapjds; it was that of being (SuTied 
in Sedan-Ofaiiirs, Thssb vclikles, whicli he had never 
before seen,he gives a minute description of. Anotlier 
thing however he saw in the same city with very dif¬ 
ferent feeiiogS: “In the market-place at Naples is a 
stone, upon which many play away their liberty at dice, 
theVkings office^ i<^ding them money, which wlien 
they have lost and cahnot repay, they arc drawn into 
the galleys, for thd Spaniards have Slaves both 
sexes.” Rome he Was obliged to hasten over for a 
sufficient reason; still he viewed “ boldly, yet with as 
much haste as possible,” tiie antiquities of Rome. The 
relics he oniylulcrrtiQtis “tl\p chief wf them by hearsay. 
It lb not safe for him to inquire after retms that will not 
worship them.” fie left Rome sooner than he in¬ 
tended, for •* Easter was now at band, and the priests 
came to tidcc our names in our lodging, atal when we 
. demanded the cause,* they told us, that it was to no 
other enf, Init to kno&r if any received not the Com¬ 
munion at tliat holy time, which, w'hen wo heaj-d, wc 
needed nt)(, spurs to make haste from Rome into the 
state of Floaretice.’’ 

At Florence he stayed a considerable time in order 
to perfect himself in file Italian lansuapc “in the 
place where it is ajioken most piuely/’ Of this city 
and its contents he gives a full description, from winch 
we have already cited, and will only further borrow 
this pretty sample of a royal diversion : - 

“ iTie duke kept fierce wild beasts in a little round 
house, namely five lions, five wolves, three eagles, 
fiirec tigers (of black and grey Colour not unlike cals, 
but much greater), one wild cat (like a tiger), bears, 
leopards (spotted with white, black, and rod, and used 
sometimes for hunting), an Indian mouse (with a head 
like our mice, but a long hairy tail, so fierce and big 
that it would easily kill one of our cats), and wild 
boars. And the keeper told us that the duke and 
duchess, with many gentlemen, came lately to behold 
them (sitting iti a gallery round abdut the j'ai-d), 
at which time certain men were put into little frames 
of wood, running upon wheels, to provoke these 
beastSjto "ugor;*whkm, bein^ let loose in the court 
yard, walked wiUiout offending one tile other, and to 
this end these men had many fireworks, from the 
which the most fierce of them did run away, only the 
i^d-b6ar rushed upon one of these frames wheeling 
towards him, and not only turned it over, but rent out 
a Bbard rrith his tusk, ao as all the compapy were 
afraid lest the man who lay therein should perish.” 

Moryson had no better feeling towards the poor 
Jews than was common in his day, and it is with no 
little indignation that he notice^ at Q^ntua. that they 
are somewhat less persecuted tha'u id imSSf otfler cities. 
Hiey are, he says, “ so nuicfi. faVoored by the duke os 
they dwell not in any several part of the city, but where 
they list, and in the very inarket-piace; neither are 
they forded (as in other parts of Italy) to wear yellow 
or wed caps whereby they may be known, but only*a 
little piece pf yellow doth on the left side of their 
^ak^^ so 88 they, can hardly bO distinguished from 
Christiana, eanecially'in their shops, where they wear 
no cloaks. Such he the privale^ which - the .fhws 
have gotten by bribing (especially in the duefay of 
Savoy)'througn the unaaHable avarice of oui' Christian 
princes.” " . 

[To be MmUaaeA-l 
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A I'OOK widow,SOUKwlilt beiit tmui is;*, oiki* 

111 i iMirow sdttdj^c tirsulp a piovp that stood iii a dell 
Phis widow, Biiit (' Ihf • 

tla^ that dll wa« la»t a wile, ^ 

III iiatiemi Ud i inll Hiinjili tile, 

I III litlU w la liei < iillle and In r iiiil 
' liy aatilllTilrv iff u* li as God till Slid 

She ( mill liiisiirg ami iki Inr dnifflileis Ivm 
Time Iji;:* ‘owes lud ihl*, amt no rm> 

1 lii*e kii t, ind el e a shn p that hiphti M II. 
hull sooty was her howi i, ind ek* 'i*i 1 ill 
In winili fh* at* manv a slender miaj 

*sii(* knew iiothitiK o{ poignant baiiui,, noi Utility 
jiiorbeh RepltUou nevfr made hei ill letup-rate 
(lit I was all hei plivsit -and exerti«ie, and a sitisfied 
heart Tin* gout hiiidtied liei not fioin dawiiit> Ihe 
apoplexy m)uied not4i(i htad Iltr buaid wa^served 
With nnll and In own bread, toasted bat on, and some- 
tiiiietan eggor two. , 

ivlif hid a yard eiitlo«ed lound, m whuh shi hal a 


toiivtalied ( luntideei, for crowing there was oot liii 
equal through the land • ^ 

IIis (otnli HUB nddiir than the liir rm il 

I n^lHiWtid as it wiie i < istle wall 

llii lull w IS Iliad , uid os thi jil il tliiiut • 

Ills legs and tus loes wi'ie like a/ure, his nails winter 
than tin lily, ins roloui of burnished gold 
This (o< h had undei hiis government set < n liena, lini 
iclers, aw' all wondrously like him in (olom, ol 
nhith tin Knest wN,s railed liii Peilelot She )>os 
issdl the heart oi Chanticleer And 

* subli V joy It was to heir thiin smg 

Vi hen that tU* biighU sniiiie Vin lo spring 
In jweel seconl, M> Idi is fan in laud ’ 

hor at tbattniK, I underatand, biida and boasts both 
could s)it lit and auig 

Uiie d iwning, as Chanticleer wall among hiswne«, 
sitting eft his perch with hw fair Vei li lot sitting sntxt 


H/t). 
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to him, ho l>n<;an to groan, like a man sorely oppressed 
ill his sleep.* Peridot said— 

V '• Heartc dear, 

uileth you to groan in this maniiere? 

Y« be a very tieeper i fie, for shame.'’ 

“ Madam,'’%ie said, “ be not grieved ; I was ^jiisl now 
ill such misfortune, that mine heart is still aii’riglitcd. 1 
dreamed that I saw a beast in our yard, like a hound, 
and he would have seizi’d my body, and have killed 
me. Ilis colour was betwixt yellow and red, hisctail 
tipped, his ears black, liis snout .small, and he had two 
glowing eyes.” ••Away," quoth Pertelot, 

” Now have ye lost iiiine hear), and all my love; 

1 cannot love a rowanl, by niy fiiilh. 

Alas! And can ye he afraid of dreams? God knows 
dreaming is nothing hut vanity. Jlreaina aie oiigcn- 
dered of ii'plctiuns and i-u)ierabuiidant humours. Docs 
not Calon, the wise man, say, I pay no heed to dreams? 
Take some laxative, and though there be no apothe- 
eiiry in the town I shall teach you two lierbs to cure 
you.” 

“ Madam,'’ quoth be, “gnnid mercy of your love, 
but many a man, so may I thrive, of more authority 
than Caton ever was, says the reverse of all this. They 
liave proved by experienee that dreams be significant 
of joy and tribulation, (.'lie of the greatest authors 
wilies thus:—' ^ 

•• Onee two fellows went a pilgriinage, and oamcinto 
a town, which was so full of peojile that they could not 
even find a eottnge where they might lodge together, 
so they were obliged lo part for the night. One of 
them did very well,t(^e other was obliged to lodge with 
o.xen III a stall. And it so happcMied that long before 
<lay-hreak the one wlio was in bed dreamed that liis 
fellow called upon him and said. *A1as! I shall be 
murdered this night in the stall; help me brother, or 
Idle. Hasten to me.' he cried. The man started out 
of bis sleep with fright, but when ho had waked he 
thought it was all vain fani y, so he turned and went to 
sleep again. Twice he had thus dreamed, when, at the 
thud time, he thought ho saw his follow come to him, 
and he cried, ‘ Now am I slain—* 

ItchoKl niy liliKaly wouiidC-a, dvc|i and wide. 

Ariie up early, in the morrnw tide, 

And at the went, ^.ate of^ic hnvn,’ qiiotli he, 

* ‘ A earle full of dung there shtU tlmii see, 

Jo wliich my bi>(iy h hid. 

Boldly .arrest the cart. My gold caused my murder.’ 

‘•On the morrow, as soon as it was day, he went to his 
follow's inn. and began to call for linn. ‘ Sir,’ said 
the hostler, ‘ your follow is gone. He went out of the 
hnvn at daybreak.’ Kecollecting his dreams,Mhis man 
now goe.s towards the west gale of tlie town, and there 
he found a duiis,-('art. and v^lh a determined heart lie 
began to cry out • Veugeam^.* and justice for this 
felony! My iollow has been murdered ia Utc tught, 
and he rtow lies in the eart. 

Hiiraw! alaslicre lieth my feTloiv slain!’ 

“ And the people cast the eart to the ground, and in 
the middle of the dung they found the murdered man. 
And the eartevaud the hostler wete tortured until tliey 
ac knowledged their w iekediicss, and were both hanged. 

fair Pertelot, by such o\,anipl(;s thou mayest learn 
that men should not be too reckless of dreains. Atid 
us to your laxatives, 1 love them not. 

Hut let us s])onk uf inirfli, and stint all tine, 

Mad&me Hertvloti, sn nave i bliss, 

Of our tiling (hul lialii sent me targti grace: 

For when I we the beauty of your face, 

, Ye be so scarlet ml about your eycii, * 

ti^aketb alt niy dreadc fur to dieu; 


For all so aiker* os In priifkipiu 
Mttlirr ext homiuis confusio. 

(Madame, thu sentence of this L&tin is,« 

Woman is mauiies joy and^puiincs blis8.t)* 

“ I am so full of joy and sokicfe that I defy all dreams." 
The cock now roametli up and down thef yard :— 

Him deignetii not to set his feet to ground ; 

He ebuc^eth when be hath d' com yfound ; 

Anil to bifii runnen then bis wives all. 


One night a fox, ftill of sly iniquity, hbrst through 
the palings into the yard, and lay still iiY a bed of herbs, 
watching the time to fall on Chanticleer. ‘ And it so 
.pppiied that the cock cast his eye on the herbs, and 
•hedd 


• The fox that lay full low ; s ' 

Nothing ne list him ihetiiit! fur to crow, * 

But cried anon Cok 1 C«k !—ami up he start 
As man that^was attVaySd in his heart: 

For naturally a beast desircih Uee . 

From his rontriiry if he may it see, 

Xhoughjie tijver erst hail seen it with his eye. 

This Chauticlcer, wbou he him^gan espy. 

He would have tied, hut that the fox anon 
Said, “ (ientle Sir, alas! wliat woul<l ye done 
He ye alraid of me that am your frieliYP? 

Now certPB 1 wore wnine than any liend * 

If 1 to you would harm or villainy ;* 

I n'ani not come yAur conusel to espy. 

But tvoely the cause rtf' rny coining 
Was only for to hearken how ye sing ; 

For Suely ye have as niervy a steveii § 

As or^' angel bath that is in lieaven. 

“My lord, your father, God bless bis soUl, and your 
tuolher also, have been in i»y house, to my gieal ])lcii' 
sure, and certes 1 would fain please you. And, to 
speak of singing, I never heard man so sing as ditl 
vour father of a morning. Now, Sir, for eharity sing ; 
let me see if you can counterleit your father." 

This Clianllcleer his winges ’gaii to U-at, 

*• ' As man tliat could not his treasnn espy, 

So was he ratish'd with Ids battery. 


He stood high on his toes, stretched out his iieek, held 
close his eyes, and began to crow aloud; and the fox 
at once seized him by the throat, and bore him off" on 
liis back towards the wood, tiueli a lamcjjilatiori was 
never made by the ladies in llioii, wlieii that city was 
won, and Pyrrhus had slain Priam, as was made by 
the hens when they beliohl this spectacle. ,,And eer- 
taiiily dame Pertelot shrieked louder than Asdrubal’s 
wife when her }iusbatid was killed, and Carthage 
burnteby the Romans, and she threw herself into the 
fire. 

The simple widow and her two daughters heard tlie 
hens cry, and^hey run out, 


And saw the fox toward the wood is gone, 
c. And^arc u]K)n his iiack the cock away; 

They erieden out Haruw! and Wala wa! " 

Aha, (he fox! 

• U 

Ami they run after him, and many a man also wilh 
slaves, and Colour dog, and Malkin mith hep dimali; 
theie loo " 

Ran cow and calf; ami eke tfie very lioggAs, 

So feared were for barking of the duggiis, 
and for the shouting of the men and women, that they 
ran sc that lhe.y thought their hearts wouU* burst. 

“ llic geose, for fear, fleweii over the trees; 

Out of the hive coniu tlie swarm of Is’es: 

So hideous was tlie noise, ah henedicilc! 


* Certainly. ,, 

t The roguish cock, knowing the fair Pertilot’s want of ir 
scholastic education, ie enjoying a jest at tlie rxiiciise of her aud 
Wr sex; lUe Win cneniu tlie reverse of what he tells her. 
t Ho. § Note. 
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that Jack Straw aud his^en never made half such a 
bhrill clamour wlijji they would kill a Fleming, aa 
that day was made upon the fox. 

The cock that lay 00*^30 fox’s back jnow spake unto 
him in all his fear, “ Sir, if I were as ye, I would turn 
against those ^roud churls, and say unto tliem, 

“ A vory pestilence t|paii ye fall: 

Now am I come unto the woodfs side, ^ *■ 

Klaiigre your bead, the cock shall here abide, 

I will him eat, in faith, and tlui).' anon.” 

The fox answered, “ In faith I will do soand as he 
spake the word the cock suddenly brake from his 
mouth, and flew upon a high tree. When the fox saw 
ht^vyis gone, “Alas!” quoth he, “alas! Chanticleer, 
1 havt^ull'ended you, inasmuch as I made you afraid; 
hut. Sin 1 did it in no wicked intent: come down, and 
I sliall^ll you my meaning—God help me as I shall 
speak, truth tp you.” “ Nay,” said Gnaiiticleer, “ let 
me he ari urscd if thou beguile me more than once. 
No more shall thou with thy flattery induce me to sing 
and to wink. For he tliat"wilfully winketh when lie 
should see, God will never allow to thrive." 

“ Nay,” qltotti the fox, “but Gtxl give him mischance 

That is su indiscreet of governance 

That janglelb when be siiould bijt hold his peace.” 

FYNES MORYSON.—No. III. 

Ow his homeward route Moryson adopted a bold plan, 
that of passing over the Alps alone. “ When I came from 
Padua, 1 tvft not curious to lind companions for this 
my long journey (to Gencia), as well because I ho))ed 
to find some by the way, as for that I now being used 
to converse with any Christian strangers, little cared 
to he solitary by tho way: but deceived of this my 
hope to find conqiany, I passed all alone, not so much 
as accompanied with a** fool-niaii, over the high Alps, 
which 1 think very few have done ht'sides myself.” 
the worst part of his jou/ney was the last. He arrived 
safely at Geneva, but when he would have gone on 
from.there to Paris, his friends tried to “])ersuade him 
from that journey, the peace being hut just concluded 
(it was in the hcginniiig of the reign of Henry IV., at 
the levinination of his struggle with the party of llic 
League), and the way full of disbanded soldiei s. ” 
Moryson slighted this counsel, but he says he after¬ 
wards “fbund it good by Experience, f/u; mother of 
fools,” a relationship we have not elsewhere seen 
affirmed, but owing to which we supposy it is that that 
lespeetable matron is so careful, as she is proverbially 
said to, be, in their instruction. However, our author 
was ]iersuaded to dispose of his horse; t^ie temptation 
of a good courser, he .heiug assured, would be found 
irresistible by the marauders, and probably they would 
out his li^hroiit as well as steal his tiorse. AccordiiV^ly 
he sold it at Metz for sixteen French crowns; and 
then set about fitting himself for his journeu. He pro¬ 
cured a cover for his smart suit, discoloured his hands 
and facc^^dn^e himself as much as possible like a 
Dutch scmCitFi so tfiat he says, “if you had seen his 
servile countenance, liN eyej cast on the ground, his 
hands in his hose, and his modest silence, you would 
have taken him for a harmless young man.” '^[heri he 
“quilted hie gold in his doublet;” but that he might 
not be left quite destitute' if he passed through the 
hands of the robbers, he took the sixteen crowns for 
wliich he had sold bis horse and put them at the bottom 
of a wooden box, and covered them with a stinking 
ointment. For still further security he took six other 
crowns and wrapped tnem in cloth, upon which he 
wound threads of divers colours, wherein he stuck 
needles, ‘‘ as if be had been so goot? a husband as to 
mend his own clothes,” putting both in the pockets of 


his hose as if they were things of no value. Having 
thus completed his personal equipraeiwhc hired a 
poor man to serve him as guide to Chalonsf^aiid to 
carry his cloak and little stock of lia^gagc. j^tfTicir way 
was a toilsome one, and they sufficed greatly from 
hunger and thirst, the country through ^hich they 
passed being almost entirely desolated in the civil 
war. ’■ ^ bad was it, that his guide, when he came 
on the lourtb or fifth day to some dirty water that had 
collected in the road ruts, lay down and drank it greed¬ 
ily.* They went on, however, unmolested till the fifth 
day; when, aa they had .just got into France, and were 
within a few miles of Chalons, a doz<*n armed horsc- 
men came up to him, and tlie leader deniaiideci his 
name and country. Moryson told him he was the ser¬ 
vant of a Dutch merchant, who was wailing for him at 
Chalons. Tho cap'tain, looking upon a ymor servant 
as too mean a prey for him. nidc away, hut by tin: 
time ho reached the ^op of the hill Moryson saw him 
dispatch tw'o of his men, who rode hastily up, and, 
presenting their ravbincs, threatened instant death if he 
resisted. To resist was useless, and therefore ho quietly 
submitted. Having first taken the sword and eloak 
from his guide, they next lightened him “ of the gold 
quilted within his doublet," taking the doublet as well, 
and then made a careful survey of what else he pos¬ 
sessed. Wlien they drew the box out of his hose, the 
ointment not pleasing their smell, they quickly flung 
it away, and tlie threads after it, witbont so much as 
borrowing a needle. After strifipiiig off’ his doublet, 
they did not deign to take tlie cover, but thrusting a 
deep greasy French hat on his head, in exchange for 
his own, they rode off'. On their cb'parture Moryson 
carefully picked up his box and oloih, and felt almost 
merry that he bad escaped so well. His guide, however, 
was not in so cheerful a mood; he had come a toilsome 
journey, and now seeing little hope of payment for his 
services, was inclined lo bo angry that his master 
treated the nialter so lightly. When they reached the 
town, the guide at once led him to the meanest bouse 
ill it, saying, when Moryson remonstrated with him, 
that “ stately inns are not for men with never a penny 
ill their pockets.” On tho other insisting, however, 
he led him to the best inn, “ceasing not to bewail 
their misery, and to recount the tragedy as if it had 
been the burning of Troy,”Jill even the landlord be¬ 
came churlish for feamof Ins reckoning. Next imwn- 
ing the guide came to take his leave, and was about 
to depart without asking or expecting his money, and 
when Moryson put it in his hands, would scarce be¬ 
lieve his senses, erving out like a mad man that he 
,knew not how he should liavc one penny to pay with, 
unless he were a juggler, or an alchemist, or had a 
familiar Spirit, Then confounded between wonder 
and joy, he began to trinjnph with the servants, and 
wonid not depart till he had drunk a ^uart of wine.* 
Moryson succeeded in borrowing money in Paris, and 
reached Enifland without further adveninri'. ^ 

lie only remained a few months at home ; ho “ had 
an itching desire to see Jerusalem, the tuuntain of 
religion, and C.'onstantimnile, of old the si'at of tlie 
Christian emperors, and now the seat of the Turkisli 
Ottoman;” aiid finding that his brother Henry was 
about to proceed these, he resolved to a<‘coiiipany him. 
There was a singular custom jirevaleiit at this time, of 
pii|;tiiig out a sum of money on undenaking a voyage, 
on condition of receiving on returning a sum larger 
than the original in proportion to the risk suppo^d to 
htdoiig to the voyage; of course if the traveller did not 
live to return, the money deposited became the pro- 

Morywii dwells 011 this stury with a tiulutal fijii<iiiL>98, rx- 
paiidiii^ it (hrougb many folio pugr*; we have takou the liberty 
to recast it,* usiu;;, as much as possible, hw own wot^, trS it 
seemed in so many ways worth repeating. 
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TOTty of him who had agreed to pay the larger aindunt. 
These BjiectAtionB were called Adventures upon Re¬ 
turn. woryson gives a full account of them; his 
brother placed out ' to be repaid 1200/. upon 
his return;* and*be had been persuaded himself at 
first to c^ke a like venture, but he afterwards 
changed his mind, such undertakings having begun to 
fall into disrepute; be therefore only left 200f. among 
his immediate friends and kinsmen, to be repaid 450/. 
if he returued. The voyage was an unfortunate one; 
hia brother died at Aleppo, and he scarcely escaped. 
We have not space to speak of this voyage: he gives 
a full and faithful description of all the holy monu¬ 
ments at Jerusalem, as shown him by the friars, 
“ making conscience not to add or detract, but to use 
their own words,” which he leaves his readers to re¬ 
ceive with as much abatement as’ they please. As a 
return for their pains, these friars besought him to 
purchase relics which they brought to him, such as 
beads and crosses, “ both made of the earth whereof 
Adam was formed.” 

Nor can we stay to gbe the smallest extract from 
his elaborate discoHrses on travelling, contained in the 
third part; or stop at the curious collection of na¬ 
tional proverbs longer ’than to cull a French and an 
English sample. “ For singing the Spaniards weep, 
the Italians sigh, the English' bleat like a goat, the 
Germans bellow, tlie French sing.” “We in England 
say, A traveller to Rome ihusi have the back of an 
ass, the belly of a hog, and a conscience as broad as 
the king’s highway.” “ The Londoners pronounce. 
Woe to him that chooses a horse in Smithfield. a ser¬ 
vant in Paul’s Churc^, or a wife out of Westminster." 

His account of Ireland is valuable as an historical 
document, from the private official information ojinn 
to him : his description of the country and the people 
sets before us a startling and most painful picture. 
But all this we must pass over, and we shall close our 
hasty notice with his accoutit, perhaps the most exact 
and minute we have, of an English inn just two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, first presenting, lor the sake 
of comparison, his sketch of the inns at Augsburg, from 
which it appears that it was cuotoinary here as well as 
there to provide entertainments for the guests at dinner: 
England, it will be remembered, was then a musical 
country. “ The diet of jjje inns of the city of Augs¬ 
burg (seated in a most f&lile *oil) is very plentiful, 
both in moats and banquets, wlicre each man paid for 
his dinner seven batxen (about cightecn-pence Eng¬ 
lish). When we were at dinner a tumbler came in, 
and being admitted to show his cunning, he stood upon 
his head and drank a measure of wine, which seemed, 
strange to the beholders.” His English inn is much 
more elaborately drawn, and much more curious, from 
its points of difference, as w#ll as of resemblance, with 
the better coumry inns now. “ Tlie world,” be says, 
“ affords not such inns as Ehgland hath, either for 
good aqd cheap entertainment, after the* ghost’s own 
pleasure, or for bumble attendance upon the passen¬ 
gers, yea, even in very poor villages. For as soon as a 
passenger comes to an iniu the ser^’ants run to him, 
and one takes his horse and walks him till he be cold, 
then rubs him. and gives him meat, yet 1 must say 
tbev are not much to he trusted in this last poin^ 
without the eye of the master, or his servant, to oversee 
them. Another servant gives the passenger his private 
chamber, and kindles his fire, the third pulls off iiis 
boots and makes them clean. Then the host or hostess 
visits him, and iL he will eat with the host, or at a 
common table wiUi others, his meat will coat him six¬ 
pence, or in some places hut fourpence (yet this course 
IS leas hoiitonrable, and not used by gentlemen); but if 
he*wUl»t in-his chainfaer, he commands what meat 
he witoeccordihg to his appetite, and as mueh as he 
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thinks fit for him and his, y&, the kitchen is open to 
him to command the meat to bq dressed as he best 
likes; and when be sits at table the bust or hostess 
will accompany him, or if thwThave many guests, will 
at least visit him, taking it for courtesy to be bid sit 
down : while he eats, if he have company especially, 
he shall be offered music, whi^h he may freely take or 
refuse; and if he be solitary, the musicians will give 
him the good Say with music in the morning.' It is 
the custom, and noway disgraceful, to set up part of 
supper for his breakfast. In the evening, or in the 
morning after breakfast (for the common sot't use not 
to dine, but ride from breakfast to supper-time, yet 
coming early to the inn for better resting of their 
holses), he shall have a reckoning in writing, and; if 
it seem unreasonable, the host will satisfy him* either 
for the due price,’ of by abating part, espcciaily if the 
servant deceive him any way, which one of experience 
will soon find.” Then after remarking that the e.\- 
pense will be lessened by two or three travelling 
together, he'addh, “Lastly a iiiaincannot more freely 
cdirimand at home in his own house, than he may do 
in his inn, and, at parting, if he give some few pence 
to the chamberlain and ostler, lliey wish him a happy 
journey ” • 


StiriiKim Jiinmr-Party, —This day 1 wan iiitruiliiccd to the 
etiquette of^.he Surinam dinner-parties. It. was at tiie residence 
of M. de Vcyr, who sent his carriage tor me. Oii my arrival 1 
found a large party assembled; but Madame de Veer was the 
only lady present. 1 had the Imiiour of sitting iidB lier at talde ; 
but she could only s|ieak Dutch.iof which I knew but little; so 
our rnnversalion w>'is chiefly in siiurt sentences or moiiusyDablcs. 
The dinner consisted of two courses; the first comprised of a 
variety of dishes, served up in French, Oiilch, English, and 
West Indian fashion. After we had regaled on these to onr 
hearts' content, 1 was surjirised to S"e every one rise from table. 
Tb^ lady disap))eareil, and tlie gentlemen disjierseil in difl'erent 
'directions; some strolled into the gardens and eiijuye<l a cigar ; 
others retired to tlie saloon to converse; whilst one ot two 
lounged in the veranda. Some time having passed thus, a 
servant announced “ qu’ou est servithe hostess re-entered, 
took the arm of the gentleman who had previously token her to 
the table, and resumed her place, each following her cxumjile. 
The second course was placed before us, the dessert being 
blended, decorated with the choicest flowers and fruits; the 
champagne sparkled, and the conversation became more aiii- 
mateil. Madame did not again leave us till she Ic^ the way to 
the saloon for cofl'ee or tea. Such was the etiquette olarerveii at 
all the ho8])itable eiilertaiunients given to me, the only difl'er- 
ence tliat llie^ladies did not always retire, but remained 
chatting or walking witli the gentlemen.—Ca^wliiose'f Sixteen 
Years in the West Indies. 


A Mailway in America. —A few years it was a fatiguing 

touf of mailt weeks to reach the Falls of Niagara fron;i Albany. 
W e are now carried along at the rate of sixteen miles an hour on a 
railway oftec supiiorted on piles, through la^'ge swamin covered 
wilh aquatic trees and shrubs, or through dense forests with occa¬ 
sional clearings, where orchards are planted by anticipation 
among the stumps, before they haveev^ nad tillMstiMtCi up a log- 
house. The traveller views with surprise, in the midst of so much 
iiuocciipied land, one flourishing'town alWanother, such s* Utica, 
Syracuse, and Auburn. At Rochester, he admires the streets of 
large houses, inhabited by 20,000 souls, where the first settler 
built his log-cabin in the wilderness only twenty-five years ago. 
At one point our train stopped at a luuidsome newly-built statiou- 
house, and, on looking out at one window, we saw a group of 
lialiaus of the Oneida tribe, lately die owners of the brood lands 
around, but now humbly offering for sale a few trinkets, such os 
baskets ornamented with porcupine auills, mocassins of moose- 
deer skin, and boxes of birch-bark. ' At the other window stood 
a well-dressed waiter, banding ice and cimfectionary.— Zyelfs 
TVavels in JYorth America. 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. 

Although there hasybeen anti is a great ^eal 
of building going ontjthe year 1845 has not 
brought tviO« it any addition to the public 
structures of the metropolis. As far as works 
of that class are couqprned, nothing has been 
done, or even begun, excepting on^^r two 
churcht's, nor do they distinguish themselves 
individually. With regard to ond edifice, which 
was spoken of by us last year as being then 
ill St c«mi»lctcd. the Royal Exchange, the inarWc 
katuo of the Queen, by Lough, in the rantre 
•>f the merchants' area, was uncovered on the 
t?8fli^f October, the anniversary of the royal 
visit and inauguration of the building; and 
some ctf the open-work metal gates at the en¬ 
trances have also been put up. • 

1'Veeraau’s‘Place is in a manner so connected 
with tlio Royal Exchange, to which it may be 
considered a sort 8f arclujprtural satellite, that 
wc proceed to notice it at once before wc come 






distinguislies itself from all the rest by having 
more the air ol* a single larg^ Edifice than of 
a mere piece of street architecture. This range 
of building, which inmicihately fitces the east 
front of the Royal Exchange, and fonns^the 
opposite side of a wide paved avenue between 
tlie two buildings that is reserved for foot-pas¬ 
sengers only, is in a style of noble simplicity 
that says much for the good taste and judgment 
of its architects, Mcs.srs. E. I'Anson and Son. 

Equally free froni the usual eoinmon-place of 
ostentatious decoration—apt to run _ into tbi: 
meretricious, and fron* baldness and insipidity 
—apt also to be mixed up with the former, it 
is at once sober and ^lignified —with neither 
ton much nor too litth' of embellishment, hut 
consistent throughout, and all of a piece. Not 
only is it a tine mass as far as mere size goes, 
but the importance so derived is well kejil 
uf) and preserved by the character of the 
“ fenestration," which is such as not to cut 
U]> the mass itself into littleness, as is too 
generall;j the case, owing to windows being 
put too closely together, which incvitahly oc¬ 
casions an ordinary dwelling-houje look to 
prevail in spile of every attempt to m*k it hy» 
ornament; whereas this fa<;artu is exceedingly 
well-proportioned both as to the quantity of • 
inndum ojmiing as compared with the'entire surface, 
and well-fiioportioned also in regard to mass fabout 
one hundred and sixty fc«t by si.xty highh wherefore 
the eya takes in the whole of it as a distinct architec- 
tuial object. 1'lie character is Italian mlylnr^ and the 
cimiposition so'exceedingly simple that tnb entire ele¬ 
vation may he perfectly well understood from, and 
better,more distinctly shown here, by only 
two couipaMnents it fin all there are thirteen, or 
thirteen windows on a tlewr), there being no other 
variation throughout than as regards the middle win¬ 
dow of the first floor, which differs Mimewhat in de¬ 
sign from the rest, but hardly sufficiently to acquire 
‘decided distinction as a central feature. For siniple 
grandeur of mass, and also for size, this range of 
building will bear comparison with the Excise Office 
in Broad Street, and while it is of sufficient extent for 
importance and dignity, it is not carried on to such 
length that continuity of design becomes memotony 
and wearisome repetition. One p^liarity—consider¬ 
ing the style adopted, and what is not expressed in 
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our drsfring—is that of colour, the whole of the front 
above the ground-floor being of red bricky with stone 
dressings, and though df unusual ^d, the effect is 
i-emarkably good. IV choice of bnck instead of any 
sort of (jornpo was most judirious, because the former 
material will not require'to be renovated from time to 
time ; and equally .judieious has been the preference 
of red to white hnck, since the latter does not conpast 
sufficiently with stone, Ust has rather a dull and dingy 
look when brouclit into contact with it, whereas the 
other forms a dicided ground that sets off and gives 
relief to the ornamental finishings. Instead of de¬ 
creasing in ornaments upwards, as is usually done, tlu* 
firchitect has given more than ordinary ncluiess and 
importance to the upper part of the ia 9 adc by ibe 
series of festoons between llic attic or mezzanine-pro¬ 
portioned windows; which, together with the corni- 
cione (whose blocks we may observe are somewhat too 
heavy, and should have partaken more of the cantilever 
form I, gjve no small degree of character to the whole. 
FreemaiTs Place is certainly a great arjliTtPcrural 
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af^quiHition to the city ; and it is only to be hoped that 
as soon as opportunity shall occur, the buildinp; will 
be fui thfc carried out by a similar elevation towards 
Cornhill, r^only to the extent of three or five win¬ 
dows in brSidth, in order to give the appearance of 
depth. 

TrnfaSMr SJ/uaru—the subject of so much talh for a 
lotig while—has been at last completed, but it by no 
means answers ]>rcvious expectation. The two foun¬ 
tains seem to Iiiive altogether disappointed the jmWic ; 
lor not only h.ive they been ridiculed by those who 
'make mere ridicule pas~ for csiticisin, but have been 
spoken of seriously by iliose wlio profess to deal in 
sober criticism, as things of “intense ugliness,” which 
is rather loo severe; since the insignificancy of their 
appearance is at least an equal defect. Peih.ips a 
single large fountain in the centn; 'would have been 
preferable. A more striking architectural fault as 
regards the enclosure «)r square itself, is that tlie two 
side boundary walls, cast and west, are made to slope 
according to the fall of the ground from north to south, 

I hough the enclosure itself is on a uniform level plane. 
Within the enclosure this produces a singularly dis¬ 
agreeable effect, for the tops of walls are not made to 
rise and fall like hedges,, according to the inequalities 
»>f the ground; and if it was considered objectionable 
to cany those walls in a straight line from end to end, 
they might, have Isecn bnjken into two or more lm<jths, 

, each hnigtli slopping against af pier or pedestal, where¬ 
by situations would have been provided for public sta¬ 
tues, as opporUniity for them might occur. The tet- 
race itself is an improvement; it helps the faijade of 
the National Gallery, in the view of it from the Nelson 
(Jolumn; hut then thfc two pedestals for equestiiaii 
Staines at its extremities are such colossal masses in 
comparison, that they cause both the Gallery and the 
)H)rUco of St. Martin's to a])pear upon a diminished 
scale. Barry certainly here undertook a very ungrate¬ 
ful task, it being hardly possible to make anything 
haiisfactory out of such an iJl-arranged spot. 

With regard to the new Palace of Weslmivstcr, it is 
not so much the structure itself as the decorations (ion- 
tcmpliUcd for its interior that cawse it to be made a 
matter of present general interest. With regard to 
the building itself, no very great advance has been 
made during the twelvemonth with the external woiks, 
tlic cemjileling the trvo “ HtKises,* and that part of the 
interior as expeditiously as possible, being of more 
jircssiug necessity, the Peers having complained of the 
delay. The new pile will be very inucii larger than 
was at firei contemplated, should—^as in all probability 
w’ill be done the architect’s present plan, as sub 
milted to the Courts of Law and Equity Commiltee, 
and published in their Report, be carried oftt. Ac¬ 
cording 10 that, he intends to enclose New Palace Yard 
entirely by a ran|S of building on its north side, ex¬ 
tending from the Clock Tower Ao the end of Bridge 
Street, and by another on the west side, Along Mar¬ 
garet Strwt, as far as the south end of Westminster 
Hall; between which two new ranges of building the 
nonh-west angle will be cut off by a deep and spacious 
gateway leading into the quad^ngle (260 by 170 feet) 
in iiont of the Hall. That this will be a very great 
improvement cannot he doubted, because that north¬ 
western portion of it will be the pait of the exterior 
most completely exposed to view, noth iu consequence 
of the very wide open space on the west side between 
Great George Street and the Ablrey (it being proposed 
to clear away St. Margaret’s Church), and because 
both the north and west fronts, with the gateway be¬ 
tween them, will come prominently into view from the 
end of Parliament Street. There is, however, what 
stvilecs us as a defect, and out* the more inextusable— 
th'-re b^tlg noilURg to require its being done—which 
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is the want of parallelism between th<> fivo main divi¬ 
sions of the west side, of which the south one will face 
Old Palace'Yard, and the north‘one enclose New 
Palace Yard, and form the sii^f^ of Margaret Street. 
Yei, according td the plan ipufolishcd in the Report, 
this last IS to 1)0 brought forward upon a Vine runu'ing 
obliquely to the other, and that not in order to can y it 
more parallel-tijise to Wostminsfer Hall, since the want 
of parallelism w%Jl be thereby increased. At present 
the edifice has scarcely begun to show ilself at all on 
the land side, c.veept just th.tt part which will form 
the north side of New Palace Yard, or the intended 
quadrangle*; and the Victoria Tower, whic h has been 
carried np as liigh as the i:rown» of the two large 
arches, south and west, funning the cairiage-porclj u[ 
the royal entrance. It seems that the Tower wiil not 
now be made use of in its upper part as a rej^jt-ilory 
for records, but it^s not said wheiiier it will llicrelore 
be less lofty than was at first intended, or to what orlier 
purpose the upper floors of that elevated mass will bo 
applied. Though the river front, mliicli may also be 
considered the principal ofle. is elected, the* ])ul>1ic 
have no means of fairly Judging from that of the un¬ 
usual richness of the exterior, which (kies not there 
produce any effect, in proportion to the prodigality of 
the cnnbellishmenls aitrl the elalioratriio'-s of execution, 
since th.il front can be ‘inspected in detail only upon 
the terrace, which cannot be opened 1o lUe publii-, 
tliere being no access to it e.xcejil ibiough lh<* building 
itself; nor fan a siiflieiently good geiieial view of that 
front be obtained, except from the rivei. Beheld 
from the near end of the briilge it is too nnuh fore- 
shoyteiied, and from iho furllior one, or IVoui the oj»- 
jiosite shore, all its beauties of detail arc eoin]ilelely 
lost. Not only is the site most uiifovtunately low—to 
remedy ivliieh the terrace ought to have lieeii as lofty 
as that of Somerset Place—but the building ilself also 
looks low and flat; but its appeUrtuici* tiorn a distance 
will Of course bo greatly improved when the vaiious 
towers come to be erected, for* besides some effect of 
loftiness they will produce sufficient diversity of out¬ 
line. 

[To lj« nmtmued.] 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS. 

On paying an early morning visit to the maiket of 
Cologne a few months ago, we were surprised'to notice 
the large quantities of fresh-water fish that were ofl'ered 
for sale. All Jlu* stands were furnished with fruit 
and ve;fetab)es; some of them included rye bread and 
^ausages, but most of them had each two or three tubs 
of water erm^ied with fish of great beauty and iu 
excellent condition, but panting and- struggling pain¬ 
fully in that confined space. They were sold by weight, 
a sort, of s(;».le net being attached to a .steel-yard, and 
the demaiul for them seemed general. * 

It was neural to suppose that ihe.source of fhis 
supply WHS the noble river which washos the feet of 
this fine old city. On inquiry we wcre „_told U im to a 
great extent it was so, but thatwft nian^' of the 
continent the supply was qbtainbd from private fish¬ 
ponds, w'bcre fish iwe regularly bred for the market, 
just as our farmers’ wives breed imultry, &e. 

On further inquiry we became acquainted with the 
extent to which this rearing of aquatic game is carried, 
on in Germany, France, the Netherlands, and Sweden, 
In these countries it is a regular source of iirofit to 
landed proprietors, and the management is well under¬ 
stood. Attempts have been nyide to inlioduce the 
system into Great Britain and Ireland, but they have 
hitherto failed. The fact is we are not a fish-eatuig 
people; there is R general prejudice against fish as a 
substitute for meat; it is regarded as a spare, insuffi* 
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cient tliet: willi all clasps it ia a luxury, not a necessary 
of life, and few persons witli the! means of procuring 
animal food would* be eonlent with a fish pinner once 
or tw i<'e wiU'.k. It may be doubted, ho« ever, whether 
the old cusloni of abSLayiing from «ieat at intervals 
might, not fj^'cnve many advgjilagca botli to body and 
iiiiiid in all poisons, espeeially those eng^*d in seden¬ 
tary pursuits. It is lilicly that the deficient supply ot 
fish pi many parts of the kingdom ifts prevented a 
gennial taste lor it I'loin being foimea, and that if our 
niaikels were regularly slocked* with fresh-water fish 
at leasonahle prices, a steady demand Would soon bo 
cr<-aled.* In Great Britain and Ireland tliere are many 
ponds and lakes, or waste places capable of being 
converted into such, which, if properly stocked^and 
a\tfpjled to, might add to llie prosperity of the country 
by encouraging a new braiieh of .inilustry and furnish¬ 
ing all^las.-.cs with an a'idiiioual supply of wholesome 
food. • 

The Rubje*:t has not been altogether neglected in 
tbi^ coe.iitrY. In the year 1828 thp Highland Society 
of Scot.l,irid olfertd a pi*miurii lor an essay on the 
I'oiuialion and inanageineut of fish-ponds, describing 
:iU<) tlic kimk of fish which might be advantageously 
cultivated to^ithcr. The prize was awarded to Mr. 
M'llliain ti'liyle, whose essay is^published in the So¬ 
ciety’s ‘Trans.iclions.’ Two gr three years ago Dr. 
Gotihfb Bocciur. published a pamphlet on lliemauage- 
iiiciiL of frc'-li-water fish iu (icrmany wilti a view to 
m.ikirig them a sourc(> of prolit to landed ipropnetors. 
I'rom these wniices the following details are chiefly 
derived.* 

.'Vs the fiist formatinn^of fish-ponds is expensive if 
the proiirielor has to excavate the gvovind, it is de- 
• ir.ible to choose a natural hollow, to form an cm- 
h.iukincut where necessary, and to provide a feeder 
leading into it. If these ponds arc not made entirely 
forinollt. it will he wi'll not to hide them from the 
view of tlie house, as sheets of water seen altentatejy 
when approaehing a r(;gidence have a very elegant ap¬ 
pearance. Their esient ileticnds of course upon tlie 
<|uanlily of lish proposed to he raised. If there is only 
one pond, it should not bo of less extent than live or 
SIX acres; four times this area maybe desinible, e,spe- 
I'ially ill marsliy or wet. soils, which often cannot he 
more advantageouslv employed; but it is belter to 
construct a scries of ponds, the first of three acres, 
the ne.\i^ four acres, and the largest five acres. For 
oniamcntal fish-ponds, as many as five should ho 
lormed, situated between two i isiug,grouuds and sepa¬ 
rated by cmb.'inkments; three, liowewr, is the usual 
niimher ; the first of which should bo sliglitly elevated, 
and so situated that it may receive the drainings of sp 
village; or at any rate it should ho nc*r a farm, as all 
the refase xvashiiigs from sucli places supply food. 
1 'iie ponds should be separated liy a distance of atjeast 
one hundred yards; inoi e, if possible, as eSch can then 
hav(> the refuse washings of the neighbourhood. The 
pfiiids should he eoniiecled by water enurtes, and pro¬ 
tected by flood-gates of sufficient depth and descent to 
allow thn. Kh>*le of •the water to pass oil' readily. Jf 
the supply of water |s even and wcdl regulated, the 
depth of each pond at iheaieiitrc may vary from three 
to five feet; if the fiip)>ly is not regular, the depth may 
be greater by about a foot. Tlie sudden introduction 
of large quantities of fresh rvatcr is t« be avoiced, be- 
kimse its lernperaturc is generally below that ot the 

* I'lifi i^iulfr wlio desires furtlier information may consult 
Tlcniiiis, ‘ JMiiliisopky of Zoolosy,’ vol.ii.; Weston, ‘Ucpisitory 
Ilf Arts,’ new series} and tlie ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixix. 
.Siimelliiiig may be gatkfrod from old Isaac Walton, caap. xx. 
See also tlie ‘ Hiilosopliical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1771,’ page 310, and North’s ‘ Hisfoyr of Esculen.'. Fish,’ 
l.oiidon, '111'., 1791. 


pond, and it also stirs tip the mud. The sides of the 
pAd should shelve gradually for about six yards; Hiis 
will encourage the growth of grass, in wliic^a variety 
of itiseets, &r. will harbour and sup))lv fooMO the fish. 
Another advantage of shelving kides isr that if the 
shallows are pvoU'ctod by slakes, tlie pond is not so 
easily poaclwd. A (bird advantage is Ui* protection it 
offers to the brood, as will be noticed presently. 
About the sluice or flood-gate the water must be 
deeper for tlie reception of the fish when the pond is 
eqjptied for cleaning, &c. A siiecl of water may 
sometimes be divided into two by a middle embank-, 
went to be raised abfiut tivo feet below ihe general 
surface of the water when the pond is full, so as to 
allow a boat to pass over it: thus one-half can be 
emptied at a time and the fish transferred from one to 
the other at the time of cleaning. 

Where there ismnly one pond it may be desirable to 
have several kinds of fish in it. Artificial bottoms 
must tiieii be inade,«a8 different species of fish prefer 
different bottoms. Trout must have a gravelly bottom, 
and will not thrive without one; carp and teiieh are not 
so dependent on the nature of the soil, and are fond 
of weeds. Clay soils are not good, as they furnish no 
nutriment for the larva; of insects, worms, &c, and 
consequently no food for the fisli. Izaac Walton says, 

“ It is observed that the best jionds to breed carps are 
those that be stony or sandy, and ay; warm and free 
from wind, and that are not deep, but have willow trees 
and grass on their sides, over wbieh the water does*’ 
sometimes flow : ” and again, “ such jiools as be large 
and have most gravel, and shallows where fish may 
sport themselves, do afford fish of the finest taste : and 
note that in all pools it is best for fish to have some 
retiring place; as namely, hollow hanks nr slielves or 
roots? of trees, to keep them from danger, and when 
they think fit, from the extreme heat of summer as also 
from the cxti entity of cold in winter. And note that 
if many trees be growing about your pond, the leaves 
tbercot falling into the waler, make it nauseous to the 
fish, and the fish to be so to the eater of it.” 

Small islands in convenient parts of the’pond add 
to its beauty, and furnish retreats to swans, which are 
useful in keeping Awn weeds; but herons and such 
birds as feed on fish must not be ealmitted. 

The ponds may be stocked from the nearest rivers 
loelis, or ponds. If ttie f«h are brought from a dis 
taneo in casks, the tvaler must bo changed evcTy six 
hours, and always kepi iu motion, particularly for trout. 
Trout are very apt to be bruised or hurt iu taking them 
from other waters, and frequently die in the net. _ It 
has been recimimendc3 to stock a pond by collecting 
ripe spawn and carrying it among water mixed with 
grass aud placing it speedily in the shallow' and sandy 
parts of the pond. 

The projicr lime for U'ooding the j?ond is about the 
end of October, or in onen mild seasolis early in Novem¬ 
ber. Rocepis recoinniends for every acre of water in 
extent, 200 brood carp, 20 brood teneb, and 20 brood 
jack, all of one season's spawn. Tlie suecessive ponds 
are to be stocked in like proportion, the second the 
year following the first,^«ia the third again a year later, 
BO that each pond then comes round in its turn to be 
fished. By this arrangement there will always be a 
superabundant quantity of brood in store to lestock 
the stews, and sufficient left for sale. 

« The jack or pike are introdneed to check increase ; 
for the carp are so prolific that if left to thi'iiiselves 
they would overstm;k the pond In a single season. 
And the arrangement is not so cruel as would at first 
view be supposed. Carp and tench s/«w or rnud, that 
is, bury themselves in the mud at the same ]ieriod ; 
they remain torpid during the winter muiitlis, aqjfl are 
thus secihe from the attacks of the young j^i «, which 
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find plenty of food in the shape of worms and larvm; 
as spring advances, the carp and tench quit their winter 
l^irs, buC<^t the same time the jack become sickly 
as the spacing season approaches, and do not annoy 
the carp and icnclu this brings them through April, 
when the jack spawn, and remain quiet till the wet 
season of .lUl^ In June the carp and tench spawn, and 
the jack then begins to feed on their spawn, and thus 
becomes useful in keeping down the brood. Finding 
an easy prey within his reach, be seldom if ever chases j 
a carp of liis own age, but by clearing the brood 
the stock finds Bufiicie.;t food tojive and thrive on 

It is remarkable that no fish of prey will ever attack 
the tench, and it has oven been supposed that the tench 
acts medicinally on other fish. In Germany it is called | 
the doctor fish, and Walton calls it the physidan of 
fidies, for the pike especially; for the pike being 
either sick or hurt is cured by the touch of the tench, i 
And it is observed that the tyrant pike will not be a 
wolf to his physician, but forbfsirs to devour him 
though he be never so hungry.” If there beany truth 
in the supposiCion, it may arise from the glutinous 
slimy quality of the Ain of the tench; for it is certainly 
affirmed by many naturalists of repute, that when fish 
have been wounded by. the fangs of ah enemy, or struck 
by a hook, they have been frequently observed and 
taken in close company wiiK tench. For this reason 
it is recommended that a proportion of them be placed 
, in the ponds. 

The tench and the carp thrive well together. Among 
the many varieties of carp Boccius recommends the 
English or round bodied carp, but most especially the 
spiegcl or minor carp, so called from the beautiful blue 
mottled Bcal<*8 along thfc sides, much larger than those 
of the rest of the body. • * 

If the pond is not overstocked the carp will thrive 
and become so tame that they will rise to the surface at 
the sound of a bell to be fed. In August and September 
they will bask in the sun on the surface of the water, and 
aoinetinies roll about like porpoises. They will scarcely 
retreat at the approach of any one, and will become so 
fat that a*ten pound fish will frequently have fat on his 
sides one-eighth of an inch in thielfucss. Brood carp of 
three years’ growth generally weigh from three to four 
pounds; in six years from eight to ten pounds, and 
after that the increase is from one and a quarter to one 
and ^aif pounds every yca]*until jhey arrive at a weight 
of thirty pounds, when it may be calculated that the fish 
is twenty years old, A ten-pound well-fed carp is a 
great delicacy; the flesh of a thirty pound fish is 
tough; indeed, when they greatly exceed ten pounds 
they are fit only for breeding. Boccius says that he 
has seen two carjis taken out of a pond and weighed, 
the male weighing forty-three pounds Saxon,^and the 
female forty-eight pounds: some years afterwards the 
same fish were wt^ned again*whcn the male was fifty- 
two pounds Saxon, and the fegiale fifty-five pounds. 
A Spiegel carp of sixteen years old has bean known to 
weigh thirty-one and a half pounds English. 

By overstocking the ponas, the fish become sickly, 
lean, and bony; and it is stated as a remarkable proof 
of the care required in this ftsepect, that if the proper 
number of fish be stored, the weight in three years 
iwill prove equal to what it would Jiave been had twice 
the number been put in; so that the small number 
actually produces the same weight as the larger from a 
given quantity of water. * ** 

With prqpw management the fish will scarcely re¬ 
quire feedjiig, as the pond itself will furnish food. But 
if the wh im'ui unhealthy, or appear to want food, they 
may he fed pith eartn-worms, steeped grain, or ground 

* The gaxdb Wright is about Mven {u>r ceiit. ersatgr than dte 
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malt, peas, ofials of poultry, inserts, crumbs of 
bread steeped in ale, &c. The food should be given 
morning and evening at a stated time, ao,d always at 
the same place in the pond. Skjpjc part of thp margin 
of the pond may be covered noth aquatic plants, for 
here vast quantities of t§e genera Lacerta, Hirundu, 
Helix, Planaria, &c. will be produced, forming delicious 
morsels for the fisli. There arc two weeds in particular 
which should bo-encouraged, namely, the potamugetm 
natans, or broad-leitved pond weed, sometimes called 
tetuJi Kcad, and the ranmctilm agmlilis or water croiv- 
foot; oh these m‘cdB carp and tench spawn. In rainy 
seasons it is desirable to allow the ponds to fill' to their 
utmost limits, as by this method food is brought from 
the ,^.jacent grounds; and when the water is lot, off 
again a luxuriant and tender grass is produced the 
borders peculiarly adapted for the food of carpj^Whon 
the pond is too fujl the water should be let olrby the 
sliuce into the second pond, and so on to ^hc third, and 
then be suffered to run to waste; by this method the 
water of all the ponds is freshened, and much food is 
secured by the fishes. Car6 must be taken in fiosty 
weather to break the ice, or the fish will perish for want 
of air; it is recommended to drive pij^s of inelal or 
wood into the bottom of each pond ; the upppr cud of 
the pipe rising abov^i the water aiid,.a side opening 
being made under thciwater air will jiass down and 
supply the pond when the rest of iho surface is 
frozen. 

The grcdipst enemies to the lisli-pond are otteih, 
herons, divdrs, and sticklebacks. Tiie latter, though 
small and insignificant, do pcrhai)S tnotc harm than all 
the others. They breed and thrive in almost every 
place to a vast extent; and subsist chiefly by devouring 
the spawn of other fish as soon as it begins to be brought 
into life. F,els also do great mischief, and should on 
no account be admitted among other fish. 

At certain seasons the ponds are fished by drawing 
(#■ die greater part of the water and translerring the 
best of the fish into small stewfponds situatcil near tlie 
dwclling-liousc or in the garden. They may be three 
in number, each about twelve feet by twenty-four feet, 
and here the fish may be kept until wauled for tlie 
table or for market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleansed once 
in every three or four years by letting off the water and 
allowing it to lie dry during some months: this will kill 
water weeds and encourage the growth of grass; lie 
even advises the sowing of oats in the bottom. Buslics 
and reeds should he pulled up, but the mud must not 
be rfciKAivcd. Enough water must be left in and about 
the sluice to preserve the fish necessary to rc-stock the 
•pond. ^ 

Such is a brief outline of the methods of eonstrucrion 
and management of. fish-ponds. Boccius says that in 
England t^ie ponds being neglected, the fish an* 
muddy, earthy, or wwdy, end hence lliey kre not 
esteemed; b^ut if properly attended to^the fish will not 
only prove lat, but of a far superior “flavour to those 
taken from common and ill-rcguiated ponds and stews. 
He also insinuates that wc hai't mu dfc toH niarii re¬ 
specting the modes of cookuigXfresh-water fish. As 
soon as it is killed and cleaned out it should be well 
rubbed, within and without, with sslt to extract the 
watery particles. It should be allowed to remain so 
for wnic lime before it is cooked, when it should be 
well Washed out with pure spring water, wiped tho¬ 
roughly dry with a clean cloth, and afterwards cooked 
by one of the methods which he recommends in a scries 
ot twenty-three German recipes contained iu an ap¬ 
pendix to his Tiduable and intei%sting pamphlet.. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.--'No. XIX. 

CaMSTMAa. 

Frost at Chriatnas the Engliahmaa^ delight. 

With a bright aun above and a crackling ground 
beloTv, the proapeet of hia holly-crbarned greaide be- 
comea doubly eheerinfi. Let ua introduce thia sacred 
and jocund season mth s faomai>iHCture:— * , 

" Tba fmt p«r(bnmi ift secret ministry, 

Unbejped by any wind. The owlet's cry 
Cano Wd->and hark, again! loud as befon. 

The inmates of my eott^, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser muslngs t save that at my wdc 
My cradled iafuit slumbKS peacefully. 

'lie oalm indeed I sa calm, that it disturbs 
Aud vexes meditation with it* stutoga 
And extreme cilautiMsa. Sea, hill, jand wood, 

Thik ponalona vUtags! See, and i^U, wd wood. 

With ail the onmhcriaw goiiiga on of Vfe, , 
Inaudible ee dreema! The diia bloc flame 
Liee m my low*biOTt Are, and quivers not; , 

Only that film, whieb fluttsrad on the grate. 

Still flattera there, the eole unquiet thing. 

Melbinke, its motion in this hvab ot nature 
Givee it dim eympathiss widi ma who Uv«„ • 
Making it a oompuiimialda fbrm, 

Whoee puny flaps and tinuks the idUpg^ip^ 

By its own'moMi intermets, eyarywhst* 

E^o or mimw seekhm of itself, ' 

And mahai a tog ^Thought. 

lilt 0, bow oft. 

How e/t, at scboel, ssilhVoit believint nnnd, 

Preaagafiil, bafe 1 gased upen tba bm 
To watch that 8utterint *tnii)8*r •' and sa»ft> 

With unoloaed Udia.aliea^ bad ) dw ji m t 
* Of my swift bitth>plaM, w the old cbumb-iipwer, * 
Wboee balk, the poor man's only mnsitb l|ng 
From morn to eyanib|, all the hpt Fsiaday, 

So ewectly, that thiy mimd and haiMitod me 
With a wild |AlMl||uu, filling on mfM aSr' 

Moat Hke atiwliw iomde of i^gs to eotnel 
So eased I, till the Seathing thinmf diaamt 
Lwled me to de^ and deep prmongod my dnmna! 

And to I brooded all the following mom, 


Awed by the item praoepter'e flue, mine Oyt 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book: 

Save if the door faalf<epennd,uad 1 snatoiai 
, A has^ glance, and atdl my heart lauad Of, 

For still 1 hepml fo aaa tba atrangefa flieai,. 

Townsman, or aunt, or sister moca beloved. 

My playmate when we both wen dotiiad alike! 

Dear Babe, that slcepeet cradled by my side, 

Whose gentle braathinee, beard in tiiit dwp calm. 

Fill up the interspereea vaOanciei 
Aud momentary pauses of the thought 1 
My babe so beautiful; it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thaa, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lota. 

And in far other scenes I For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’fid cloisters dim. 

Aud saw nougbtflovsly but the iky and itRi*. * 

But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a brane 
By Isdces and sandy shores, beneath the eran 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the eloude, 

Which imago in their bulk both lakes and Aiores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou sea and bear 
The lovely shapes aud eounde iotelligible 
Of t^t eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and aX thinge inbin^f. 

Great universal Teacher I he thall motdii 
Thy i|dri^ and hy*giving make Uaek. 

Therefore all eaaions shall be tweet to thee, * 

Whether the summer elothc the gwieral earth 
With greennese, or the rediweast ait and tiog 
Betwixt the tufts of kAw on tbe barsbraMh 
Of mosey Bpide>tr«a, while tba nigh that^ , 

Smokes in m sun thaw; whether th* ave^deep ihll. 
Heard only in de trance* of the blatt, 

Or if <h* secret mfniiWy of flMat 
^ ' Shall hang them up Jr tiiint ioielai, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Uden.** 

Cmupipm. 

‘The ’Winter Mensing’f Walk’ and ‘The Winter 
Walk at Noon’ of the poet ef ’The Tuk’ are known, 
we abouid hope, tn the greater number of our readm. 
They am.too long for anotatien here; and they jpoat 
accept an out<door aketen by an iaforimr baild t*-" 
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* From (unword rockc the icicle'a faint drop, , 

By lonely river tide, it heard, at timet, 

To bteak the silence deep; for now the itream 
It muW or faintly pirglet for below 
Jti froterb ceiling V silent ttands the in% 

The wlieel immovably and shod with 
The babbling rivulet, at (iacb little tlop^ 

Flows scantily beneath a lucid Tail, 

And seems a pearly cuneirt liquefietl; 

While, at the shelvy side, jh tnousand thapN 
Fantastical, the frostweck domes upreor' 

Their tiny fabrics, gorgeovisly superb ” 

With omameiits beyo-id tbs readi of art 
Here vestibules of state, and,colamindes; 

There Gothic cattles, grottoes, heathen fanes. 

Rise in review, and quickly ditapiKar, 

Or through some fairy |ia1ace fancy roves, 

And stud^ with ruby lamps, the frctt^l roof; 

Or paints with every colour of the boq 

Snotless parterres, all streaked with snow-white flowers; 

Flowers that no archetype in Naturp own; 

Or spreads the spiky ei^fali into flelds 
Of bearded grain, rustling in autumn breeze.'' 

GatH&MB. 

Our anceston began Ineir winter revela aa early as 
the feast of Saint Martin, the 11th of November. Old 
Herrick is in bia most joyous mood when he deals with 
these subjects;— 

“ It if tbe day of Martelmase, 

Cups ofale should freely pass; 

What tliough winter hds begun 
I'o ]mdi down tbe ftummer sun, 

To our fire we con betake, 

And enjoy tbe crackling brake, 

Never mediiig Wiuier's face 
On the tlay ufOlartelmass. 

Some do die city now frequent. 

Where costly shows and merriment 
Do wear the .vapourish evening out 
'With interlude und revelling rout; 

Such as did pleasum England's queen, 

When here her royal grace was seen; 

'Yet will they not thii day let pass, 

. Tbe merry day of Martelroass. 

When the daily sports be done, 

Koiiiid the morket-croie they run, 

Prentice lads, and gallant blades. 

Dancing witli their gamesome maids, 

Till the beadle, stout and sour, 

• Shakes his bell, aiuFImlls hour; 

Then farewell lad and farewell law 
To the merry night of Martelmass. 

Martelmsss shall come again, 

Spite of wind, and snor^ and rain; 

But many a strange thing must be doiie^ 

Many a coum be lust and won, 

Many a tool must leave bis pelf, ^ 

Many a worldling cheat himself, 

Ainl many a marvel veme to pass. 

Before fitoin of Martelmaw." 

Another fine old poet, Georg® 'Wither, ^all sing g 
right English Christmas feasting song:— * 

" Lo I now is come our joyfull'st foMt, 

Irft every man be iwly, 

Each room with ivy leaves^ dreit. 

And every pcM with bolly- 
Now, all our neighbours' chimneys smoke, 

And Christinas blocks ate bunsing; 

Tbeh ovens they widi bsSc'd meats cboki^ 

And all dieir sints an turning. 

Without me door let borrow lie; * * 

And if^ ibr cold, Jt hap to die, 

"Wall bury h In a Christmas Pie, 

And ever more be meiry. 
fvmf lad it wondrous trim, 

AnA'HC man minds his labour; 

, Put ia|^hn«S.ptovidsd them 
» i^W^ ||BpSeadA tabor. 


Rank misers now do sparingchun; 

Their hall of music somidefh; 

And tjogs thence with whole thoulden rum 
So all things there abounded 

The country folk tbei^elves advance ;* 

For Crowdy multdlf’s come out of France: 

And Jack shall pipe, and Jill shalf dance, 

And all tlie town be merry." 

Herrick is (K]^e not to be without a song wheji the 
old rites of hospitality^axe going forward 

“ Come, bring with a nois^ 

My meny, meiry boys, 

Tlte Christmas log to the firing; ‘ 

While my good dame, she 
Bids ye alt be free, 

*' And drink to your hmrts' desiring. ' ' 

With the last year's brand 
Lighl tlie new Mock, and 
*'ur good success in his spending. 

On your psalftim play, v 
That sweet luck may 
Cdme while the lo^ is a teending. 

* Drink now tbe strong beer, 

Cut tbe white loaf here. 

The while the meat is a shreddig^'; 

For the rare mince-pie, 

And the,i|jlums stand liy, , 

To fill the }ia<<te that’s a kneading.” 

But the Christmas of our ancestors was a time of 
solemn thoj^igh cheerful thought. There was mum¬ 
ming and tpinstrelsy, but there was also earnest de¬ 
votion. The very superstitions of the people were 
hallowed by their confiding belief 

“ Some say, that ever 'gainst'diat season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night lung: 

And then, they say, no s{nrit con walk abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planet strikes, 

No fairy takes, nor wiidi l>aih*power to charm; 

,, V So gracious and so Iiallowed is tbe time. 

jSbr, So have 1 heard, andodo in part believe it." 

SMAKSPEsa. 

The Christmas carol was not then a thing to be 
mocked at. Read the following homely favourite of 
three centuries ago, and ask if there is not real poetical 
power in it—the power of earnest faith:— 

“ God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour « 

Was bom upon this day, 

To savg us all from Satan’s power, 

'S When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy, 

I For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 

A Cfaristmos-day. 

Id Bethlehem, in .Jewry, 

^ Tbie blessed babe was born, . 

*And laid within a monger, 

Upon this blessed mom;' 
drbd which bis mother H«y » 

’ Nothing did taksineobia. 

; Otidiiig^&c. 

From Qod, onr Haav«hly*Fhthe)^' 

A faleesed angel cameT 
And tmtb eerttmt sbeph*^ 

' Brought tidings of ths mhie,^ 

Mow that in Beiyabsm was'lmhi 
, , IbeSon ofG^ bynainie. , 

-O tidingo, Ac. 

' iFear nal« fiien paid iliqAngel, 
list nothing you aftight^ 

This day betn A'Sifvtour, 

Of yirtiM, pdw^, oudaig^^ 

So ftaqaeatly to vanquish all 
Tbe frieuds' of Aoqm quite. 

* O tidings, &e. 
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The ihepherAi at (fame tiding* 

Rqoiced much in mind, 

«\nd imt tiieir flocks a-feeding * 

• In tein|(hafa storm, and wind, 

And went tS Batiileiiem straightway 
• Him blessed babe to And. 

a, O tidings, &C. 

Bnt when t* Bethlehem they cme, 

WbereM this infant lay, • 

. They found him in a manger 
When oxen feed .on bay; 

His roodier Mary kneeling * 

Unto tlie Lord did praygi 

0 tidings^ ice. 

Now to the Lord sing praises. 

All you within this place, * 

And with true We and brotherhood 
Each other now enibrgce) 

This holy tide of Christma% 
e All otliers doth deface. 

O tidings,** kii. 

There it wmethinK the 'o1d*cait)l more heart- 
stirring than the subdued eloquence of one of our^test 
of modern aacred poets 

“Oh^avionr, whom this holy mons. 

Gave to our world belo^ ; 

To mortal wont and lajjour liom. 

And more than mortal woe! 

Jnearuate Word! by every grief. 

By each temptation tried, a 

Who lived to yield our ills relief, * 

And to redeem ns died! 

If pily clotiied gnd proudly fed. 

Id dangerous wealth we dwell ; 

Remind us of Thy manger bed 
And lowly cottage cell! 

If press’d by poverty severe, 
lu envious Tant we pine, 

Oh may the Spirit wLisper near, , 

How poor a lot was Thine! 

Througli Ackle fortune's various scene 
From sill preserve us free! 

Like us Thou host a mourner been. 

May we rejoice with Thee.” Hnan. 

Carols beloni^ed to the time of an earnest church, 
which celebrated Christmas with anthem, and hymn, 
and homily; which reckoned it devotion that there 
should hs hospitality in every house; which delighted 
to see all the human familv happy in common for one 
day; which rejoiced in full bowls for all comers; and 
tolerated even “ the lord of misrule ** as omf of the 
general extravagances of a lime when the true business 
of man was to be happy. ' * 
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[Coaeliuled from psge 4SS.} ' S 

It was the custom of the old man with-'the three- 
comefed hat to atop at every two br thgee stanzas, in 
order to take breath, and then to answer any queries 
that might be put to him. His cool yet quick mode 
of performing the last-named office was inimitable. 
For example, ho had been describing, or reciting in the 
poem, a blow given by Binaldo to a grim Saracen, or 
ttfsome enchanted tree, and the noise of the terrible 
blow was so loud tbaiMt had been heard, across conti¬ 
nents and seas, in China.—“Where is this Chinai*'* 
says a mariner. “ A good deal farther off than Capo 
di Chino,” responds the minstrel—the said Capo di 
Chino being a hill on the road towards Rome, and 
barely one mile from the suburbs of Naples. " But 
how for off is it ?** rejoins the querist. “ Not above a 
hundred thousand leagues,” replies the Canta-Storia. 

“ JS di arazia, and pray what sort of a beast is this 
griffin ?" asks another. “ A griffin,” says the old man, 
putting his index finger to his nose, “is—a griffin. 
That is good to say, it is a monster, half bird and half 
beast, with a touch of the reptile in it, liaving a dragon's 
tail, a serpent’s tongue, and an eimle’s talons.” —“ Is it 
very big?"—“About as big as the biggest of those ships 
in the harbour,” says our poetical naturalist.—“ And 
are there many of them living now?”—This query, 
like many others, he evades with a very sapient look,, 
and a “ non d voghono dimande, such (Questions are un¬ 
necessary.’’—" But why,” says a moralizing youth, “ did 
that good Christian knight Rinaldo allow himself to be 
led astray and shut up in the enchanted palace by tbat 
beautiful wicked witch ArmiAi ?"—*• Figlio mio I my 
son!, why dost thou run after Pasquariella, the washer¬ 
woman’s daughter, and go oftener to the taverna than 
to church and mass ?—Why, because thou art duped by 
the Devil in the shape of a woman, and because tlie 
temptations of wine and maccaroni be too strong for 
thee.”—“ What means the land of the rising sun ?"— 
“Nothing more than this," says the man in ,the three- 
cornered liat, “ that it is a country so near to the sun, 
that when he gets up of a morning yon might throw 
your red nightcap in bis face, and hit him." 

Somewhat in this manner did the ancient sage 
resolve all questions. He was paid for his singing, his 
poetry, his comments anlT explanations, by voliintary 
donations, sometimes in the smallest coin ot the realm, 
and sometimes in kind, as in w'ine, fruit, fish, macca¬ 
roni, or the like. The appassionati were, of course, 
the most liberal; but, miow and then, his eyes were 
made to glisten by some curious traveller, who, in gra¬ 
titude for the amusement lie had received, would drop 
a piece* of silver into an old hat that was generally 
placed before him on thip ground. 

He lived in a dark crooked lane i^/ar the Mercalo, or 
great market-place, wliere Mas' Aniello began his me- 
morablesrdbeliion by oversetting the taxed fruit-stalls, 
and by shouting that God sent the people bf Naples 
plenty, though their wicked government made them 
perish of hunger. Wizenttd as the old Canfo-Storia was. 
It was not from want of food, ot of money to purchase it. 
We were told that when at home he fared sumptuously, 
eating maccaroni every day, and meat on. the high 
chuFW festivals; that be slept through most of the not 
hours of summer, and rarely went abroad UQtii the sun 
iru nigh sinking in the Vest, and the evening breeze was 
rising. His life was certainly a happier one than tbat 
led by many professional poets and teachers of poetry 
(in Naples poetry was taught like music or drawing, 
or any other art or accomplishnieiit, only the fees paid 
to the jnaeetro dipoetia were infinitely lower than whut 
were usually paid to tbo poorest of dancing-mastors or 
' fencing-masters). A hungry, Utfored set were these 
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Neapolitan poeta and poeUmakera in our time! If they 
livea upon their genius, their genius was always pro¬ 
mising ti^m what she never gave: 

**^me vimana aitalneo Ua vtllano 
Qaando U |ieca]ator dt psitli (hma 
^ franewSom lulla tdta mane, 

Initringila, fll dies, ad id )a atiiage. 

Put 1’ apra, a plA itM treva la mauata, 

—CmI t rittMteU pOvato poata!'** 

Ai gaping tuatlb at soma aauntqr thir 
, ClawH hit horny iutid pit auhtla air • 

Thinking tohtld a good bright ahSiliug tlian*. 

Then, at dw eanjiuer't wddlug, opn hii fi«i. 

And iindi within it neithar coin nor griit, 

—So farla poor poat in bU monay-tciM. 

We have known some of these Neapolitan poets wtite 
three odes for a dinner and sell a sonnet u>r a cup of 
coffee: hot it was not often that theis prodactions were 
■uch marketalile commodities. In a^eel society, the 
term jpoet meant a fellow without s wirt, and one that 
JUS very crazed and very hungry. Our friend on the 
Molo could every night close his palm upon something 
more substantial than empty air. But the ffeSh even 
of minstrels, rbapsodisU. ana buds is mortal—Homer 
himself died, though he left behind him that which can 
never perish; and one day our old Canta-Storia passed 
“ of monefv de' piU” or “ to the mqority,” as the Italians 
call the countlnM^ead H.* was said to have left a good 
many ducats behind him—a proof of his good manage- 
•went and of the liberality oi Iiis heaieis. One great 
PoUcinclla of San Carlino died, and was forthwith auc- 
cneded by anotlier of equal excellence. It was not bo 
with our great Canta-Storia: his plare on the Molo was 
taken, not filled, by aefat, obese, dull, beavy-visaged 
man that went upon crutches and wore no three- 
cornered hat. His wit went upon crutches as well as 
bis body, for it was very lame and slow. Tha enthusi¬ 
asts of Rinaldo bemoaned the loss they bad sustained: 
but the verses ho had sung were still dear to them, and 
their passion for the lame of Rinaldo rould not know 
abatement. Moreover there remained, for some time 
longer, tlie young Canta-Storia of the loud voice and 
the mandolina. When we left the country, eighteen 
years ago, the song of Rinaldo aiill formed one of the 
strongest attractions to the Molo. 

Tasso is not the only classic and epic poet with 
whose text the Neapolitans have t^enliWties. There 
is a version of the seven first books of the Iliad by a 
distinguished Neapolitan advocate and wit who nou¬ 
rished in >he early part of the last century ;t but this is 
printed and pubfislied I tot li^ ttcaigmto e data edta 
wee—and is intended for the amusement and laughter 
of the educated and learned'. Nobody, we believe, 
ever knew who it was that mixed hts own Nei^iolitaii 
featheis with the Tuscan plumage of Tamo, or who 
originally composed the stoijr of Rinaldo as it was 
sung or chanted on the Molo. Certain it is that he 
was no mocker or scoffer; that be revered the; subject 
he had in* hand, and that, however laughable it may 
teem to the i efined and critical, it weir meant to be 
taken in sober seriousness by thg poorer multitude. 

It is probable, however, thM the composition had 
been altered and enlarged by many succemive story- 
singers. We never saw it in prim. Our old friend 
of the three-cornered hat, who, we Tear, roust be called 
the last genuine Canta-Storia, sometimes aided bisme- 
roory by elaacing at a very old or very greasy msnua 
script, which did not seem to have been written either 
in his days or in those of his father. We noticed more 
then once that he did not strictly adhere to this text, 

» P«S»?a CSsmm dtl Domw Antoni* Quadunelt/d'Aiemo, ^ 
Mlbuio. Itll^ 
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but altered and varied accordiniK to his whim, occasion¬ 
ally omitting whole stanzas which contained nothing 
about fighting or about witchcraft, and «vhich there¬ 
fore might be considered by thptnariiiers as <ame and 
insipid. WbatetSr he intMdtfoed was cadeneed and 
rhymed. He was an improvisatore. Peace to the old 
rhapsodist’a aahSt 1 We have done more for his me¬ 
mory than any hb couatrymsst are now likely to do. 
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Wk add, fo our former notices in 1843, ot the new Mall 
md Jjbmry of Lincoln’s Inn, that they have not on\y 
been eompleted, but were formally “ inaugurated”* on 
the 30th October, to which ceremony her Majraty lent 
the honour of her presence, as she had done just a 
twelvemonth befofe to the similar one |t the Royal 
Exchange; that it fully realtsea the most favourable 
expectations, one ^hing excepted, ^’hich is, that the 
entrance-gate and lodge do«not at all correspond in 
nobleness of'appearance with the building to which 
they are made accessoi-ies. Instead of Aeing a gate- 
house, the former of them is merely an archm opening 
in the wall between IWo tutreted piets, and, togethei 
with the lodge, it shows too milch like a mere decoration, 
too afl'ectedly pretty to be in keeping with the sober dig¬ 
nity of the Hall. The vestibule, which is entered by the 
benchers' of nortli porch upon the terrace, possesses 
considerable Whitectural character, the octagonal com¬ 
partment in the centre of it being carried up over the 
pillars and arches so as to form an additional story o* 
clerestory, on each of whose rides is a handsome win- 
duu enriched with painted glass, While the ribs and 
bosses of its vaulted ceiling are relieved by gilding. 
In addition to that proceeding from this lantcin, light 
is (obtained heie by the spandnels or triangular rom- 
pqrtixents of the eeiling cut off by the octagon being 
glazed, and the coi responding Opaces on the floor are 
jHived with thick slabs of fflau, by uhirh means light is 
obtained down into the sub-ball beneath the vestibule, 
which lower vestibule is on the ground-floor, or that 
level with the terrace. Besides tne four spandrel sky¬ 
lights in the angles of the centre division of the plan, 
there ai'e two others of ground^lass, viz., one in the 
celling of each of the end divisions of this entrance- 
hall, but they are by no means ornamental tojit, or in 
accordance with the style of the architecture, for they 
have a blank look,sand seem to require some kind ot 
tracer) to fill thbm up, if not some coloured glass also. 
Taken altogether, however, this vestibule is pleasingly 
Striking in effort, without its effect being dispropor 
tioned to that ortlie other apartments. The Drawing- 
room and Council-room, Which very nearly resemble 
eaclwother, jiave little else remarkable in ^int of ar¬ 
chitecture than their chimiiev-piacw and bM-whidows, 
:xcept their wainscoted eeilinga, which, though only 
of deal wqnsMMf, have tiie tpp^aned of hling of a 
very superior kind of WOod, great depth of hue and 
lustre bring imnMrted to it by aonw novol protxiss or 
prepsratton. When antored at ii upf«r end from the 
vestibtue, in which dlrecUon the great lottth window 
comes imroediately Into view, the Hatt produces an 
impoaiw eftiei. it B Inaoiitcstably tfw west apart¬ 
ment of the kind In the ttiekn^lia alter Weatminster 
Hall, grMtly wperiorto thoae of any oftm other Inns 
of Court, or even to Riat of CkHat’t Hoapital, although 
the latter it somewhat Irifw- Nrittor does it yield to 
any of the mOtt celebrated mill «t uw Universities, or 
if It does in ofii or two pM’ifanilalti it ia ter more com- 

K * ■ ! as a whoW. Ike sne open Umber roof (after the 
on of those ofiwestmiMtef Ball and Christ Church 
College, Oxford) would of itaeif alone confer an air of 
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unusual magnificence on this spacious ario lofty apart- facing the door from the vestibule forms a spieadid 
inent, which magnificence is increased to splendour by object on first entering. In addition to its purely er- 
the ends of the pendants being illuminated with colours chitectural merits, the flttings>up and furniture oi this 
and gilding, and from each of them hangs a chandelier apartment give it an air of reifned and luxurious com- 
similarly embellished. But the most striking effect as fort to which the Hall makes no pretence. From the 
to colour is that which arises from ih*' display of it in library to the kitchen may seem a very abrupt tran- 
the windows, Whose uppci' halves above tlieir transoms sition, but the latter deserves mention: it is at the 
are entirely filled in with heraldic emblaxoimicnis and south end of the building, beneath the Hall, occupying 
devices, in such manner as to produce not only bril- the height both of the office basement within the raised 
liaucy but soberness-also. The front of the gallery terrace on which the structui'e stands, and of the upper 
over the screen at the lower or soiuh end is divided basement or ground-floor level with the teryace. It is 
into five open arches, the piers bfetween which form about 45 feet square by 20 high, and has a vaulMd 
canopied taWrnarle niches, m which will be placed six mling supported ly massive pillars and arches similar 
fignres to be executed by Mr. Thorns^, the chief caru-er to those of a crypt. Without entering it, a fall view 
at the Houses of Parliament. After such array of may be obtained of this kitchen from a window in a 
archiiectuTP as is exhibited in this Hall, it may bo sup- lobby on the upper basement floor adjoining the sub- 
jjosed that the library must show itself to some disad- hall beneath the vctibule. 

vantage, and so perhaps it would do were the transition Another architectural metamorphosis has been 
from thp one to the other immediate; but as the efibeted in the interior of the Cdoneeum in the Regent’s 
Library is at the oppodte end of the vestibule- this last Park. It is now converted into a peristylar rotunda, 
has again to be passed through before the Library can with twenty Ionic columns, and as many recesses for 
be reached, and on bring entered it is far more likely sculpture within the colonnade so formed, excepting 
greatly to surpass than at all to fall^^^ort of pre- that two of those spaces form the entrances (east and 
vious idea ov expectation. If lees imposing for magni- west) into this GA/ptofANia, the title bestowed upon it, 
tude, it is, perhaps, even still more captivating, at any and which it well merits for a more beautifully-planned 
rate more original in character than tl.e Hall -itself, sculpture gallery does not exist. The columns, &c., 
Though the timber roof »ay be called plain in com- are of white marble--at least'have all the appearance 
partion with that of the Uii% It is sufficiently oma- of being $ii, they being executed in Keene’s cement, a 
mental, and the two semi-oetigOnal oriels at the eaSt species of sc^liula that imitates that material mostde- 
and west en^s, wliidh extend the entire length of the ceptively. The mouldings of the capitals of the 
room in that directi<’,n, from 80 feet, as it would other- columns, and ^ose of the. entablature, are relieved by 
wise be, to 90 ffet,itre of far more beautiful ^wn, fielding; and tlie whoie of the frieze, which is nearly 
and more finished up than are those of the mil. aOO feet in circumference, is adorned with •Igurea in 
Besides bring enriched with some staine4 glass in the bas-relief upon a greyirii j^ound, copied from the Pan- 
upper part of them, these windows are ratnvkable for atbenaic mezes of the Parthenon. What gives this 
the beautiRU pattern of their glazing geniraUy, which rotunda auoh a very peputiar character is, that the centre 
consists of riinikll circular quarrels or pauea and tbrir of it is occupied by lofty cylindrical core, whose 
interstices, and these being of erabomed' glass, a lirii diameter is about one-third of that of the rotunda itself, 
and sparkling effect of dial^ring is produped. On the exclusive of the apace within the colonnades. There- 
north side of tbe room are eight other windows aimi- fore, as the rotunda could not possibly be lighted from 
larly giated, vie„ fofo in tbe ctUmry the upper tier die rite dome itself is converted into a tratwpa- 
of MolHtasM, «M three in we redeMel between those reatreo^divkled Infotwefity compsrimeatSh^FUs many 
helftw, the ttntre one of which ft fCled with the Rt^l ribs springing Rom above the erinmns and «Miihg rill 
Arms richly emblazoned, and this being immediately they meet the cylindrical mass In the centre; and the 
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coihpartmenta theiBMlvai are filled in with emboefed itories, a £tult that ie not at alf«leascned by the mono* 
giaaa. tonoua continuity of facade, the eanie design being car- 

Conaiiferable ^tiivHy has been sboirn incarrringout ried on till it becomes wearisome, wberea^here would 
those nei^ lines of streets wbidb vea intimateo in our have been not only more varietyebut more grandeur 
last volume,biy] although there is avgo^ deal of very al8aj;had it been broken up inio<> separate masses that 
equivocal design in some of the fionta, and also fur less might have passed for so many separate facades upon a 
varie^ than teere might have been, improvement is large scale. It would seem that tlie object was to make 
manifested upon the , whole. The most original and one design serve for as many bouses as it would answer 
richest piece of design is undoubtedly that which forms to build, no ma^r to what length they might extend, 
the soulii side of New Coventry Street, to which, un- Happily, such practice^of working according to a pat* 
fortunately, the opposite side does not correspond, tern, which once set may be carried on injintium. haa 
which is the more to be regrette^, because that opening not been adopted for building upon the new Kensing- 
from Coventry Street into Leicester Square is so short ton Gardens Koad at the back or the palace; for if no 
that it answers more to the character of an avenue, private mansions are erected within the town, some of 
or place, than a street, therefore required strict arclii* the guburban villas which have been here built may 
tecturai uniformity. Its shortness, however, is a great hiifly vBok as mansions They arc both laid out, ana 
advantage, as regards the building repi'esented in our finished up in a superior style, and some of th^ have 
view, for it now shows as a single fa^de and well-pro- campanile towers, wbidi command an extenuve pro¬ 
portioned mass, which would not have been the case h&d spect on all sides, more especially as the situation itself 
It been more extended. It is besides of too ornate a bo elevated that the basement atories are on a higher 
style for general street architecture, though it comes in level than the topajbf the houses in ^elgrave Square, 
exceedingly well as a distinct object. Cranbourne Although it is not distinguisked by a belvedere tower, 
Street, on the opposite side of the square, affords an nor by portico or loggia of any kind, that one of t^sc 
excellent specimen of the other class just alluded to : suburban mansions which is here shown k not a little 
the range of bouses at,the end next the sqiiare are remarkable, for it has in its general afpec\,quite as 
marked by breadth and simplicity of design, wlh some much or even more of^lhe club-house t^jan of the usual 
novelty of treatment The fenestration is such that the villa character, it being altogether in that astylar I talian 
windows have space to display themselves, and they are palazzo mo<lc which Barry introduced among us in the 
all consistently decorated; whereas it frequently hap- club-houses erected by him. In one respect indeed, it 
pens in houses of this class, tl»t the windows of the differs from* them, the ground-floor being made the 
upper floors are eitlierleft quite bare, or else by far too principal ond in the elevation, and tJie first floor being 
plain tobeatall in keeping with the rest. The attempts apparently intended oply for chambers and other pri¬ 
nt Elizabethan fronts in some parts of Holborn and vate rooms, Tlie front of thivnansion is of stone, and 
New Oxford Street (for*wrhich some other name might the architect, we understand, is Mr. Bankes, a pupil of 
have been chosen, as of Oxford Street there was quite Barry. One of the others is by Mr. Owen Jones, who 
enough before) are not so successful, for the style is one has introduced into its ornamental details some that arc 
that will not bear to be pared down to tame and formal borrowed from ‘ Alhambra ’ mtterns, hutof course with 
snruccnesB, as is there done. These streets are of course considerable inodiiieation. The Xerracc along the gar- 
all trading ones, and the ground floors are occupied by dqp front of this residence has a te^latcd pavement 
shops: or a more aristocratic class is that which has in different colours, the effect of which, as seen Irom 
been formed in continuation of Westbourne Terrace, tlie windows of the rooms which open upon it, is lively 
Paddington, in a rather florid style of Italian; but and pleasing. Some of the villas on the opposite or 
though grandeur has evidently beeji aimed at, it is de- west side of the road are by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon 
stroyed by the multiplicity of windows and number of Many new churches, both in town aud country, have 
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^en erected during t!te year ; but only tl»e following ! 
inquire any particular description:—At Leeds, the first: 
stone of a new chfirch was laid September 14th, 164% ' 
and the •structure cdnsecrated at tije end of October,, 
1845, although not yef completed externally, that work 
being deferred till future opportanity, it having bwn 
deemed a worthier course to adopt a design which, 
though too costly to be carried entii^ly into effiset in 
the ftrst instance, may be fully aCcomffilshed by degrees, 
than to make choice of one that would not exceed the 
actual funds provided. The spire, which it is intended 
to carrjbup to the height of two hundred and eighty 
feet from the ground—a most prodigious altitude, con¬ 
sidering the other dimensions of the edifice—is not yet 
begun. The style of architecture is that distinguisbed 
by the name of “Decorated Englishand the plan of 
the chTjrch is cruciform, though only in a slight degree, 
the transepts being shallow; but thf chancel, which is 
divided from the nave by a very rich carved oaken 
screen, and wiUiin which are piscinas aind Mdilia, ui’ 
unusually spanioiv—at least as to deptbp, its dimensions 
being forty-two feet by B&teen, while those of the Have 
do not exceed sixty by twenty. This last cohsista of 
five compartStients or arches on each side, and acleres« 
tory with as many windows over them. The rich 
pained glass of the windows (executed by Mr. O’Con¬ 
nor) adds vta-y much to the efltect of the whole interior; 
and the doors and pulpit are of massive oak. In short, 
all that has been done, has been done with a liberal and 
most praise-worthy regard to pertnaner^excellence; 
and is, accordingly, highly creditable to the taste of 
its founder, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Bouveric Pusey, 
and its architect, Mr. ^ M. Derick, of Oxford, whose 
design for the new Cboristeis* Schools at Magdalen 
College, in that University, is the one which was se¬ 
lected from those sent in at the competition. Mr. 
Derick has also lately built a small church at Man¬ 
chester. * 

At Derby, the old church of St. Alkmund, tThlfh 
being just opposite tl!t> ,npw Roman Catholic church 
or cathedral of St. Mary,"on the other side of Bridge- 
gate Street, showed to considerable disadvantage when 
confronted with that work of Mr. Pugin’s, was taken 
down at the beginning of 1844, and has since been 
rebuilt by Mr. H. J. Stevens, of Derby, both in a very 
superior style and upon a greatly enlarged scale to 
what it formerly was. It now possesses a very hand¬ 
some pinnacled tower and enriched spire, which to¬ 
gether rise to the height of 205 feet from the ground; 
the tower itself being 93 feet. Thq style, yhich is 
“ Decorated,” is well carried out in all the details, 
both externally and internally. The entire len^b 
from east to west is 139 feet, and that%}f the nave 95 
feet: the height of the latter to the ridge of the open 
timber roof being 51 feet, llie other principal dimen¬ 
sions are, length of the chancel 29 feet, by 18 in vfidth, 
or about a square and a half in depth; and the entire 
breadth of thq interim, across naves and usles, is 94 
feet. 

In tj}e me^opolis, a small French Protestant church 
or chapel, or whiefi^r. A. Poynter is the architect, 
has been built, tbollgh not yet opened for service, in 
what used to be Plumtfle Street, hut is now rolled 
Bloomsbury Street, just by New Oxford Btreetj the 
formation of which last, we may obsefve, has been the 
jmeans of throwing dpen to pidblic view, )|fc<m •what 
will be one of the main dionmghfares itt" townt toe 
noble church of Su George’s, Bloomsbury, wnieh, 
taken altogether as an architectural object, surpassea 
every other of its tiiJDe—despite the coxcomb criticism 
of Walpole, A churph « also nawbuUdi^ (by Mr. 
Hugh Smith) in Charlotte Stnet^ 
west front .of which-Hhe only pact of the exterior 
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.Imtwill be visible—will be of a rather novel character, 
j,nd all the more striking on account of the plainness 
and uniformity of tlie bouses in that street ;The style 
is Norman; but with more of foreign than of English 
physiognomy. In the upper part n a very large wbeei- 
windsw, and the two towers will be surmounted by 
short btoach spires. * 

[To be continned.) 


• A GERMAN INN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
GENTURY. 

* (BVom the Cslloqulei of Enamua) 

As a companion-picture to that given in our last 
Number of an English Inn, we extract the following of 
one in Germany, slightly abridged froih the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, as ti^nsiatra by Biuley. The speakers are 
Bertulph and William. 

Bert .—I can’t tel I whether the method of entertaining 
he the same everywhere, but I ’ll tell you what 1 saw there. 
Nobody bids a guest welcome, lest he should seem to 
court hts guests to come to him, for that they look upon 
to be sordid and mean, and not becoming the German 
gravity. When you have called a good while at the gate, 
at length one puts his bead out of the stove (^^vbe) win¬ 
dow (for they commonly live in stoves till Midsummer) 
Kke a tortoise from under his shell; him you must ask 
if you can have any lodging there ;^if he does not say 
no, you may take it for granted that there is room for 
you; when you ask where the stable is, he points to it; 
there you may curry your horse as you please yourself 
for there is no servant will put a hand to it. If it be a 
noted inn, there is a servant stgiws you the stable, and a 
place for your horse, but incommodious enough, for they 
Keep the best places for those that ‘shall come after¬ 
wards, especially for noblemen. If you find fault with 
anything, they tell you presently, if you don’t like it. find 
another inn. In their cities they allow hay, hut very 
unwillingly and sparingly, and that is almost as dear 
as oats. When you have taken care of your horse, you 
come whole into the stove, boots, baggage, dirt and all, 
for that is the common room for all comers. WiO .— 
In France they ap|ibint you a separate chamber, where 
you may change your clothes, clean and warm yourself, 
or take rest ityou have a mind to it. JJerf.—There’s 
nothing of that here. Iu,^he stove you pull off your 
boots, put on your%hoe8, and if you will changb your 
shirt, hang up your wet clothes near the stove iron, 
and get near it to dry yourself. There’s water pro¬ 
vided for you to wash your hands, if you will; but as 
for the cleanness of it,)t is for the most part such that 
you will want another water to wash that off. If you 
come in at four o'clock in the afternoon, you must not go 
to supper till nine, and sometimes not till ten. They 
never make anything ready till they see all their com¬ 
pany together, that one trouble may serve for ail. So 
that ofttimpa there vofiie altogether into the same stove 
eighty dr ninety footmen, horsemen, merchants, map 
rimers, waggoners, husbandmen, children, women, sick 
and sound. There one combs bis head, another wipes 
off his sweat, another c^ns his spatterdashes or boots, 
another belches garlick; and.in short, therei^as great 
a cimfusion of tongues and persons as therq, was at the 
building oftoeTowbrof Babel; and if th^jNre anybody 
of another country, who %y his habit lodl^like a maa 
pf quality,'they all stare tt him so wist^y as if he 
wtae a ftboge anitUad brought out of Africa. And 
wheh toey are sot kt table, at^ he behind them, they 
wdll be stiir loolBog back at him, and be staring him 
in toe fkce, till they have forgi^t t|ieir sul^rs. In the 
iWeantimiO ftd’ ydu -to -call tor anything; 

When it is grotrti^tty Mo, and they don’t export any 
more gtlfests, out comes an old grey-bear<|ed'servant. 
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vith bu hair cut short, snd • 'ershbed look, sndL s 
slovenly dress; he, having cast bis eyes sbent, coanis, 
to bimselt, how msay there are in the stove. The more 
he sees there, the more fire he stakes in the stove, 
althomch it be «t a fime when the very, heat of the sun 
would be troublesoiDs, and this edth them is accounted 
a principal paft of good entertainment, to make them 
all sweat till they drop again. If any one who is not 
used to the steam shall presume to open the window 
never so little that he be not stified, presently they cry 
out to shut it again. If yon answer you arc not able \o 
bear it, you ’ll presently hear, ntyou another inn then. 
By and by in comes our bearded Ganymede again, and 
lays on the table as many napkins as there are guests, not 
dsmask onss, but such as you would take to have been 
made out of old sails. There are at least eight guests 
allotted to every table; now, those tl|it know the way 
of the country take their places, every one as be pleases, 
for there is no difference betweeij poor or rich, be* 
tween the master and servant. After they are all placed, 
out comes the sour^looked Ganymede again, and counts 
his company over again; by and by he cuirios in again, 
and brings every man a wooden dish, and a spoon of the 
same silver, and then a glass, and then a little after 
hs brings bread, which the guests may chip every one 
for themselves at leisure, while the porridge is boiling^ 
for sometimes they sit thus for pear an hour. Will.-- 
Do none of the guests cal! for meat in the meantime. 

None who know the «fay of the country. At 
last the wine is set upon the table; good God! how 
far from being tasteless; so thin and sharp that aophis- 
ters ought to drink no other. And if any of the guests 
should privately offer a piece of money to get a little 
better wine somewhere llso, at first they’ll say nothing 
to you, but give you a look as if tbi^ were going to 
murder you; and if you press it further they answer 
you. there have been so many counts and marquises that 
nave lodged ihere, and none of them ever found fault 
with this wine, if you don’t like it get you another inn. 
They account only the noblemen of their own nation 
to be wen, and wherever you come, they are showing 
you their arms. By tbit Ume comes a morse] to pacify 
a barking stomach, and by and by follow the dishes in 
great pomp; commonly the first has sippets of bread 
in flesQ brodi. or if it be a fish day, in a soup of pulse. 
After that comes in auoth^ sou^ and then a service 
of butcher's meat, that hasten twice boiled, or salt 
meats warmed again, and then pulse again; and by and 
by something of more solid food, until tlieir stomachs 
being well staid, they bring roast meat or stewed 
fish, wnicb IS not to be at all contemned, but this they 
are sparing of, and take it awayagain quickly. This is 
the manner they order the entertainment, as comedians 
do, who intermingle dances among their aconel»so do 
tiiey their chops and soups by tprns, but they take care 
that the last act shnijl be the best. And it would be a 
hstnous offence if. in the meaofsme, anybody should 
say, take away this dish, there’s nobody eatsf yeu must 
sit your time appointed, which I think they measure 
by the hour glass. At length, out cOmes that bearded 
fellow, or the landlord himsqjfi in a habit but little 
differing from bis servant's, anu asks bow chem* you, 
and by afid by some better wine is brought; and they 
lUfb those best that drink most, though be that drinks 
meet najs no more then he that drinks least. There are 
HNfie as them that drink twice as much wine as 
payTdf their ordinary- But before 1 leave tUs enter* 
talnm«ib*-H ie wonderful what a noise snd chattering 
.there is, when once they come to be warm with wins. 
In ifaort it ^^efens a man. They oftentimes bring in 
a wigtuie of mimieks, which these people very mneh 
delight Ubth^h, they are a deteetable sort of men, 
tbeM<b aueb Myififing, prating, bawling, jumping and 


knockin;^ that you nould think the stove were falling 
upon your head, and that one man can’t bear anotb# 
apeak. And this they think is a plelsant way of living, 
and there you must sit, in spite of your heart, till 
near midnight. Jk lengtli the i-heeM is taken away, 
which BcsFcely pleases them, except it be rotten, and full 
of mi^gote. Tnen the old bearded fellow comes again 
with a trencher^ and a many ciscles and semheirdss 
drawn upon it imh chalk, this he lays down upon the 
table, with a grim countenance, and withoubspatking, 
you would say he was some Charon; they that under* 
stand the meaning of this lay down their money one 
after another, till the trencher is filled. Having taken 
notice of those who lay down, he reckons it up himself, 
and if all is paid he gives you a nod. Will. —I'his ir a 
frank sort of men. Sert.-^li any one is weanr>with 
bis journey, and desires to go to bed as soon aa,be has 
supped, be is bid stay till the rest go too. 'Tlien 
every one is shown to his chamber, and truly it is no* 
tbing else but a chamber, there is only a bed there, and 
notbitig else that yeu can either make use of, or steal. 
IFfifi-^Are tilings very c)ean*there ? Bert.—-hi clean 
as they were at the table; sheets washed perhaps six 
months ago. WUl.— What becomes of )^r horses all 
this while ? Bert.-^Tbey are treated after the man¬ 
ner that the men are. < WiB.—Bat is tiiere the same 
treatment everywhere? rSert .—It is a little more civil 
in some places, and worse in others, than I have told 
you; but in^eneral it is thus. 


Meutory and Gratitude of the Barnt .—A curious circum¬ 
stance carae under the personal ffotioc of Colonel Hamilton 
Smith, at once proving both the memory and attachment of the 
horse. The colonel a charger in his posaeuion for two yssit, 
which he left with the army, but which was brought back sad 
sold in l.undon. About three' yean afterwards tbs colonel 
chanced to travel up to town, and atU relay, on getting out of 
tli.^ma'1. the off-wbeol horse attracted his attention; on going 
near to examine it with more care he ^und the animal reoonto* 
ing him, and testifying its satisfactiou by rubbing its head 
against him, and making every moment a little stamp with its 
forefeet, to the surprise of the coachman, who asked if the horse 
was not an old acquaintance. It was,—it was bis own old 
charger.—A lady, remarkable for benevolence to the brute crea¬ 
tion, observed from her garden gate one day a miserable horse, 
with tlu) shoulder raw and bleeding, attempting to grass mi an 
open spot adjacent *. having, by means of some bread, coaxed the 
pitor animal to the gate, abe thmi managed, with some aaaistanee, 
to cover the wound wite adhesive platter spread on a piece of 
soft leather. The mai^ whom the animal belonged (one of those 
iguorant .Sid carelds beings who are iudifiTereut to the sufiering* 
of any but tberoselvesj shortly afterwards led the horse away. 
'Ehe next day, boiMver, the horae made hit appearance again at 
I he gate, over wbi|b he jiut his bead and gently neighed. On 
looking at him it was found that the plaster wat removed, either 
by the animal's master or by the rubmng of the ill-made eallar 
in which he worked. The plaster was renewed. The ti^rd day 
be appeared again, reqnirhig the some attention, which tie lolWted 
in a similar auuuwi. Aficc this the placer igjat allowad to re¬ 
main, and the liorse recovered; but ever after, whenever it isv 
its bweiiicbess. it would immediately appyoaeb hm, and by 
voice and action teatify its sense of hsv kindfless aiuf ooHea. 
This anecdote, for tbe truth of which uf can perscnaliy testify, 
proves how sensible tbe horse is humane treatment, uid how 
grateful for benedts bestowed. Considerate tnatmept aod .evenr 
cam are due to an animal fo>m whose services mSA derives sqra 
impoitaut benefits t,bnt too often does men forget that he has a 
duty to perform, not only towards his fhlW-man, but towards*' 
those domestic animals wMoh Providenee has intrusted to him 
for bis welfoie.~-7he JTerse, t’s Knighfe WeMy Velwtu. 




1N London there was a priest, a seculs^, niito whom 
the false Canon, my master, came upon a day, and ho- 
Hought him to lend him a certain quantity of gold. 
“ Lend me a mark, but for three days," he §aid, “apd 
at my daiy, if thou hnd me false, hang me up by the 
iirek.” The priest lent the mark gladly, and tlie 
(>anon tliankcd Him and went away, and St the time 
<i|>pointed the Canon repaid the priest, wJio was won- 
drously glad. ^ Certuniy,” said be, “ it nothing trou* 
bles me to lend a ma$ a noble, or two or three, who 
will not break bis day: suchia one 1 can never refuse." 
“ Whatquoth the Canon, “ shall I be untrue ? Tlmre 
never was man ill repaid for lending me gold and sil¬ 
ver. And Sir." quoth he, “ now, in conudenjoe, 8iii|ce 
yc*ltave been so good to me, and shqwcd such gr^at 
gentleness, 1 will show ypp 

' How I can worlcen in philosophy. 

Take good heed, ye b 1»11 see well with your eyes that 
1 will perform a master-stroke before I ga" 

“ Ycat” quoth tlie priest, " Yea, ®r, and will ye so 1 
Marry thereof, I pray you heartily.” , 
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• “ At your comntaudSmeoi, Si^tteriily,” 

the Cauou, " and eUes God forbid," 

Nought knew the priest with whom he dealt. 

“ Sir,” quoth the Canon, “ let youi/yeoman go for 
quicksilver; let him buy two or tlirec ounces : 

* * 

And when he comeib, as faate shall ye see ' 

A woudruua thiii^f, whidi ye never saw ere tliis.” 

The jiricst sent his serva^ for the quicksilver, and 
gave tlie three ounces to the Canon: ^ 

And be them laide fair and well odown, 

And hade tlie serv&nt coa1£g for to briug. 

That he anon might go to his working. 

Tbd coals were fetched, *and the Canon took out a 
crucible irom his bosom and showed to the priest. 
" This instrument,” said he, ** take in thine hand, and 
then put in it an ounce of quicksilver, and here begin 

In th« name of Oirist to was a |ihilasi>pher. 

There be full iisw which that I wuulde proffer 
To fhowen them thus much of my science; 

For here sludl ye sec by sxpwLence * 
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That this qaieksilver I will mortify . 

Ki;j^it ill yuur siglit anon witliuuleii lie, ' 

i^iid make it as good (ilver and lu fine 
As there is any in youre purse or mine, 

Or clleBwhsre; afid make it malle&ble. 

And elles biildclh me false and unable 
Amouge,Hlblk for ever tn appear. 

I have a powder here, that cost me dear, 

.Shall mule all good, fur it is cause of idl 
My conning.* 

Send away your man, and shut the door, • 

That ho man ns'espy 
Wliile that we work in this philosophy.” 

All was so done, and they go to their labours. 

Tlie priest, at tint Canon's bidding, set the crucible 
on tlie fire, which he blew, and msi^ himself very 
busy. * 

Yhe Canon thiew a powder into the crucible, 1 know 
not what made of, whether of chalk or of glass, or 
something else quite worthless, to deceive the priest, 
and he bade him hasten to lay the coals^above the cru¬ 
cible. “ For,” said he, “ hi token I love thee, tliine own 
two hands shall do all.” 

‘‘ Grand mercy /” quoth the priest, and was full glad. 
And while he was busy the false Canon took out of his 
bosom a piece of charcoal m^e of beech, in which 
there was a secre^hole containing an ounce of silver- 
firings : and he smd. “ Friend^ye do amiss; this fire is 
nut laid as it should be, but 1 shall soon amend it. 

Now let me meddle therewith but a whil^ 

Pur of you have I pity by Saint Gile; 

Ye be right but, 1 ere welt bow ye iweut; 

Have liere a cloth, alid wipe awuy tlie wet.” 

And while the priest wiped his face, the CanoiT laid 
the charcoal on the middle of the crucible, and blew 
well after, until the coals burnt fast. “Now give me 
drink," quoth the Canon; " all shall be well. 

Sitte we down, and let us merry make.'’ 

And when the Alchemist saw his time he said, " Rise 
up. Sir priest, go forth and bring a chalk-stone, that I 
may make it of the shape of an inftot; and bring with 
you a pan of water. And that ye shall have no wrong 
eonceit of me in your absence, I will go and return 
with you again.” And llus was the way the Canon 
shapH the ingot:—He privily teftk out of his sleeve 
a piece of silver, and made his ingot the same length 
and breadth, and then replaced the silver in his sleeve. 
The ingot vi'as next put in the water. “ Now,” says he 
to the Canon, * 

“ Look what tliat there is *, pul iu thine hand and grope. 
Thou shalt tliere findc silver, as 1 hope.” , 

The priest put in his hand, a«d took up a piece of fine 
silver. “ God's blessing have ye. Sir Canon,” said the 
priest; “ if ye vouchsafe to te»ch me this noble craft 
J w'ill bf yours in all that ever 1 may.” * • 

“Yet,” quoth the Canon, “ I will agaiti try, that ye 
may take heed and be expert, and another day in my 
absence, when you are in ^d, essay this cratt. Let 
\i8 take another ounce of quicksilver.’* The priest does 
all tha\ he can, and fast blows the fire while the Canon 
stirred it alvovc the crucible with« stick, in the bottom 
end of whieli there was another ounce of silver filings, 
and the end was stopped wit)^ wax, and as that melted 
the silver fell into the crucible. And so the prilst 
was beguiled once more. 

He wot to gkd tlmt I can not eicpren 
Jii no mauiiire hi* mirth and his gladn^n; 

Awl ||o.'fiie Canon he prufferild efbioDii 
Body'tind gouda. “ Yea," quodi die Canon, "toon, 

* >'s • 

• * SkiU~knowl«dge. 
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Though poor 1 lie, ciafly * thow shall me find : 

1 worn thee well; yet is tbrre more bchiiid. 

Is there any copper here in the ’houso.?” “ Yea, 
Sir,” said the priegt, ” I believe tUbre is.” Aad sonic 
copper was obtained; and the^linon ^-cighed out aii 
ounce and put into the crucible, , • 

And cast in powder, and made^e priest lo blow, 

And iu his 4li|;Nrkiag for to ttoui^i low. 

And all was but a trick. The Canon, as 1 told you 
before, had a piece of silver in his sleeve all the while; 
he now slily dropy^d it in the bottom of the oan, and 
with wondrous sleight took up the copper and hid it. 
Then presently the priest took out the silver. 

“ Now,” said the Canon, “ let us go with tliese Ihret; 
pieces to some goldsmith, and learn if tliey be g«ou.’' 
The goldsmith assayed them, and they were^ust as 
they ought to be. ifVnd as to this besotted priest,. 

Who was gladder than he ? * 

Was never bird gladder rgainst the day ; 

No nightiij|fale1n theMosuii of Mays, 

* Was never none, that listc better to sing 
He lady lustier iu carolling; 

Or fyr to speak of love and womanhede, t> 

Ne knight in armSi done f a hardy dee{ ^ 

To staiideo in grac^ of his lady dear, 

Then bad tbit priest {his ciofte for to I'ere.l 

And he said to the Canon, “ For the love of God, tell 
me what shjll this receipt cost ? Tell me now.” 

" By oar lady,” quoth this Cation, “ it is dear; 

I warn you well, that save 1 and a frere. 

In Engleland there can no man it make.” 

“No matter,” quoth he. “Now, Sir, for God's sake 
tell me, I beseech you, what 1 shall pay.” 

“ Y wis,” quoih he, “ it b full dear, 1 say. 

Sir, at one word, if that you list it have. 

Ye shall )>ay forty pound, so God me save. 

^nd but for the friendly act ye did to me, ye should 
pay more.” The priest fetchedf the forty yxmnds. and 
gave them to the Canon, who said, “ Sir priest, 1 trust 
to have no loss of my craft. I would keep it close. 
As ye love me, be secret; 

For if men knewen all my subtlety, 

By G— they woulden have so great envy 
To tDP, because of my philosophy, 

1 should be dead.” 

“ God forbid,” said the priest. The Canon* went his 
way, and the priest never more saw him. And when 
the pr!^t trieJ the receipt,— 

• Fatewell, it n'ould not he. 

* Skilful, in tfie ostensible meaning of tlie word : tlie olbev 
meaning needs no explanation. 

t Wlio has done. * I>eani. 

• a. 


PliBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. 

[Continaed from p. SOS,] 

At Manchester there have been eman/new eteefions, 
and among others a theatre. lOpportunitics for the 
display of talent in buildii%s of tins class, and it is one 
requiring peculiar talent, and study of a special kind, 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. The site of the 
present bufididg, of which the first stone was lajd 
on the 2nd of Uecember, 1844, has the advantage of 
being a completely insulated one, between Peter, Souths 
Museum, and Windmill Streets, the facade being to¬ 
wards the first, and tbe rear towards the last of then. 
The whole would be a regular parallelogram of sixty- 
nine by one hundred and seventy-one feet, were it not 
that the side towards Museum Street is longer than 
the one towards. South Street by twenty-nine feet. 
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making the entiie Je^th there two hundred feet. 
Messrs. Irwin and Chester, of Manchester, were the 
architects employe^ ; the design of the edifice proceed¬ 
ing chiefly, It not entirely, from the lattef gentleman. 
Externally, architectural character confined to the 
facade in Peter iitreet, But is in a better and more 
noble taste than that of any theatre of its size in the 
metropolis. 

Small as it ia, the accompanying elevation will con¬ 
vey a clearer idea of the composition than a verbal 


description alone. The front consists simply of a </i- 
in emtis of the Corinthian order, or a loggia of three 
open iniercolunins, between a compartment of a single 
window in breadth on each side of it; and being re¬ 
cessed within the general line of, the building, such 
loggia not only affords more shelter, but does not cut 
up and encumber the general mass so much as a pro¬ 
jecting tetrastyle upon the same scale would do, within 
the same space of frontage. There ia besides a good 
deal of character, and also of breadth and repose, owing 
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to the interior of the ioggia not being cither crowded 
up or disfigured by any mean features, the onfy otie 
amive the doors bein;f a large and handsomely deco¬ 
rated niche, in which will be placed a full-length statue 
of Shakspere.—The arch over the centre intercolumn, 
too, not only gives greater loftiness to that space and 
throws some variety into the composition, but is sufiici- 
ently well motived; for as it was necessary to carry up 
the centre of the attic higher than tiie rest (which ia done 
by giving that part a pediment or gable outline, with 
raking cornices), the arch relieves the heaviness that 
would attend that mass rising up immediately over the 
void in the lower part of the front.' The whole of this 
fai-ade is executed in stone (from Barley Dale, Derby¬ 
shire), and though rather soberly decorated, it is con,- 
sistcntly fitted up throughout. The ’interior of the 
'* House” does not fall far short in size of the larger 
metropolitan theatres; the principal dimensions being, 
width„of the curtain, or stage-opening,' thirtynhree 
feet, from curtain to back of pit fifty-four feet, width 
across pit forty feet, or including the sichc-boxes, fifty- 
five feet, and the height from the floor of the pit to the 
ceiling forty-gight j[eet. One peculiarity is, that instead 
of being divided in^to separate boxes, both the dress- 
circle and the one fiver |t form a continued gallery or 
balcony, to which there are nine doors from the corri¬ 
dor ; and, instead df benches, the dress circle has three 
hundred chairs, each of which is,numbered. The 
•decorations of the proscenium and rest of the house are 
exceedingly tasteful, and even splendid, but to describe 
them would occupy more space than can here be 
aiforded. The principal saloon is a handsome apart¬ 
ment, with four Coqnthian columns, above whose en¬ 
tablature the ceiling is arched and coffered over the 
middle of the room. The house is calculated to hold 
two tliousaod one hundred and forty-seven .persons (or 


250/.); but on the night of the first opening (Sept. 29, 
1845) there were no fewer than two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-eight persons before the curtain. 

Among other recently erected buildings at, Manches¬ 
ter is one that differs altogether from tlie preceding, 
both as to purpose land, style, namely, the Commercial 
Schools, erected at tlie expense of the Manchester 
Church Education Society. Although small, Ihefiont 
is a pleasing specimen o^collegiate Gothic, and well 
adapted to stiectarahitecture in that style. Tba gene¬ 
ral facing, is not of ashlar, but of small undressed piarrt- 
points, and the quoins, mouldings, and other ornamen¬ 
tal parts, of tooled stone, which diversity of surface 
produces an exceedinffly good effect. The principal 
school-room, fifty-six by forty-two, occupies tne whole 
of the top-floor of the building, and has an open tiinber 
roof. «.Tne architects were Messrs, Holden, of Man¬ 
chester, who have also, lately erected several other 
buildings in that town, iucludingj the Palatine Hotel, 
which last is rather sitlarge pile of the Italian palazzo 
character.* One structure which, it may be anticipated, 
will prove an architectural ornament to the town, is 
that which has been begun, nearly opposite the Town 
Hall, for the Manchest^ Branch Bank of England, by 
Mr. Cockerell, the pircsent architect to the Bank of 
England. But though begun, the building is not 
sufSciently advanced to allow any idea of the design to 
be formed. Near Manchester, Worsley Hall, the seat 
of Lord Francis Egertpn, hasb^n completed, or nearly 
W, by Mr. £. Blofe, in the later Elizabethan style. 

Tlie rapid increase of Birkenhead having rendered 
the former market insufficient for the population, in¬ 
stead of enlarging it, the magistrates rnsoived to erect 
another, in ronnection with a building for the transac¬ 
tion of town business, and for police and otlier pur¬ 
poses. It is situated between Hamilton, Albion, Market, 
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' f#i»f«!K% pf ‘tljpw 

«eti:ttPCQs»i^ ndis tlte entire 

i^lP ^ miffke^ auji^iuc ^ ipteri^9| 

faawt if w«r Ixamte^ ^iK.hiMivp 

and thirty feet, and ita rQaf.ia,|tt|P}iittfid hf fprty-eix 
castriron colonns td'enty-five feA I^h.. intcr- 

aectiana of the avenues from tim e;ptranj^ are two 
foruitaiiis, whltrb arc kept coptta^y ^ayinf;. In the 
front huUding. which is of is a nubhc rootn for 
meetings, ifx., measuring aefpnty'two by seventy-four 
feet, and divided by columns into three compartments, 
eaeh of which is lighted by a handsome cast-iron dofoc 
skylight. t 

The building begun at Ipswich, in October, 184.1, 
for a Custom-nouse and Excise-office, and now, it 
seems, denominated the Hall of Commerce, was com¬ 
pleted and opened for business last July. The design 
IS by Mr. J. M. Clark, and the building, which is insu¬ 
lated, extends one hundred and twenty-five feel ort its 
north and south sides, by a depth^of lorty-four. The 
south or principal elevation, fronting the quay, consists 
of a rusticated basement, and a single floor over it, aud 
the centre of it is occupied by a bold Tuscan tetrastyle 
portici», which order is well applied here, as its charac- j 
tcristic width of inlorcoluntnialion adapts ilbcUer than I 
any other for so sparing* a nuntber of columns. For! 
one raised upon a baseiuout, this portico ^ows itself, 
to uunsuai advantage, owing tp tliat portion of the 
basement upon wliich it stands being nearly solid,’ 
without other aperture than a ftnall door placed within 
a very large semicircular recess or niche, whose arch 
springs almost from the level of the ground, thereby 
resembling that of a bridge. The efleet of this, and of 
the flights of steps spreading out on each side, is parti- 
enlarly good ; but the Apressioii of solidity thus ob¬ 
tained for the lower part of the structure is grustiy 
impaired by the triple openings at the angles of the 
basement. 


ThwjfSh «{«>»# und tow ito; 

prbportums* jmsejsd? oC, % ©<0 Ettobfmiiio, di 
chciiter, is av«rypre«iim^fM>mp(^iUoj(\, nikrVed by gpM 
taste,'aitd by that discretion which, accommodating it¬ 
self to .ciitnimstapces, attempts flo more thati can be 
suitably apcompi^etl. The front, wbich is of stone, is 
in three diyisiotis. e^ch of the enl onei forming a 
slightly ,prqj<?cting break, formed by two pilasters, 
between .Whadb.is an arch cudlosiiig a niche, with a 
figip-e in relief; %nd the centre one is in Ionic 
<»»*«,• not, however, foaming a loggia, the columns be¬ 
ing merely detached from the wall behind them, in 
which are three arches vanswering in numbar lo lli«* 
intercolumns) which afford a view into the interior, 
through theiropeii-work iron gates; and as the build¬ 
ing ic lighted entirely from above, the background«» 
produced has an unusual aud pleasing otlect. Tli«»end 
compartments are finislx^d by solid attic, and tlflUcentie 
by a double blocj^iug-course immediately in front, 
forming a break over the middle iutcrcoluinn, which 
serves as a pedestal for a group of figures. The inte¬ 
rior, which is'Bcvtnuy-cighi feet by forty-seven, is 
ligliked by nineteen sfcylighti along the sides of .the 
haul, and a clerestory lantern over thecentro v)t it. Tin* 
arcbiU*ctB are Messrs. Raphael and J. Atffirandon. llic 
former of whom was joint architeet with Mr. i. lllon*, 
of the Town Hall, alto at (^oli-.liester, wtiicli, had we 
l>ecn made acquainted with it at the lime, would have 
been noticed ui our volume for 1844, it having been 
completed in tlie previous year. 1*1 ow, we can merely 
say tlvat its l^adc consists of a Roman Doric order in 
six pilasters, raiscid on a low basement, and comprising 
two floom, which, though included within the same 
order, are markedly distinguished from each other, 
being divided by an intermediate entablature, and lh<- 
Windows of the lower one being arched and set within 
arches on a ruslicatcd sui face, arul those ol' the uppei 
one having both pilasters and peduneiils. 

.. 1 ’ 
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BRITISH VALHALLA. 


No, XII.— ^Thk Wars ANt> Qonqiies*'s 
IN Franck. 


N the 31st of August, five days after 
the great battle of Crecy, King Ed- 
ward sat down before ''Calai^’Ttnd 
began his famous siege of that strong 
place. This siege lasted* well nigh a 
year, and was enlivened by many bril¬ 
liant feats of arms. These pages of 
old Froissart have already furnished 
the subjopt for more than one fine 
picture. But the high-minded and 
merciful queen, begging, on her knees, 
for the lives of the. six noble bur¬ 
gesses of the conquered city, must 
not be omitted in our ValhsJla." 

Edward the Black Prince, who, as 
a boy, had gained the renown of a 
great' warrior on the field of Crecy, 


• The»p exijuiiite passages, from Froissart's Chronicle, will 
be found in vd. i. of the present Series of our Magazine. 
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completed his glory by the battle of Poictiers and the 
brilliant campaign bcydiid the Pyrenees. The great 
affoir of Poictiers, like nearly ali^these battles, was 
decided .bjathe stout English infantr^by the yeomen 
who served as archers in the army.- Tlie ovorthrow of 
the French was even more signm than it had been at 
Creev. It is a battle full of pictures, the capture of 
the French king, John,4ibing one of the finest. John, 
personally brave, led up a division on foot, and fought 
desperately, in the ^ickest of the fight with his battle- 
axe ; and when nearly all other men had bitten the 
dust, or had forsaken him to save their own lives, his 
youngest son, Philip, af youth of sixteen years, stayed 
and fought by his side. The French king received two 
wounds in the face, and was beaten to the ground ; but 
he rose and still strove to defend himself; while the 
English and Gascons pressed upon him, crying “ Sur¬ 
render, or you are a dead man !” They would h^e 
killed th% brave king, but a young knight from 
Omer, named Sir Denis, burst through the Airowd, 
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eaid unto the kinR, in good French. •' Sire, surrender!" 
The king, who found himself in desperate case, slid 
unto SirTlenis, “ To whom shall I surrender ? Where 
is iny cousin, the Prince of Wales ?”—“ Sire, he is not 
here,” replied Hie knight from St. Omer, “ but surren¬ 
der to me, and I will conduct you to him,” “ But who 
are you?” said the king. He answered, “Denis de 
Morbt'cque, a kriigfit of Artois; but I serve the King 
of England, because I cannot belong to France, having 
forfeited all I had there,” King ,Iohn then gave Sir 
Denis his right-hand glove, and said, “ I snrrcndcrHo 
you.” There was much crowding and struggling 
round about the king,.for every one was eager to say— 
“ I took him.” At last John was removed out of a 
situation of great peril by the Earl Warwick and the 
Lord Cobham, who oaiuc no, saluted him with profound 
respect, took liiin out of the hands oii,thc English and 
Gascon soldiery, who weie furiousl/ quarreling with 
^ne another about the great prize, and honourably con¬ 
ducted him, and his youngest son, PBilip, to the presence 
of the Black Prince, Edward received his illustrious 
captive witli the greatest modesty and respect, treating 
him with all the courtesy of the most refined and perfect 
chivalry. He invited him (o supper, waited on him at 
table, as his superior in age and dignity, soothed his 
grief, and praised his valour. 

In the spring of the following yoar the Black Prince 
leturncd in triumph to England, taking King Jolin, 
Prince Philip, and a host of lUustrious prisoners with 
liim. Their entrance into liundon, on a fine day in 
the month of May, was magnificent. The 1^1 ng of 
France was mounted on a cream-coloured charger 
rkhly caparisoned; the Prince of Wales rode by his 
side, as his page, on a small black jialfrcy. They were 
received, says old Stow, “ with great honour of the 
citizens, and so conveyed to the king's palace at West¬ 
minster, where the king, sitting in his estate in West- 
minster-hall, received them, and after conveyed the 
French king to n lodging, where he lay a season: 
and after the said French king was lodged in tlie Savoy 
(which then was a pleasant place, belonging to the 
Duke of Eancaatei).” 

Stow notices a change in the fasliion of wearing hair 
among Englishmen, which ou§ht not to be forgotten 
by the painter of this period. He says, “After this 
taking of King .Tobn of France, Englishmen (which 
before were bearded, and tile hair pf their head short- 
roundntl) then used long hair on their heads, and their 
beards to be shaven.” * 

The next great wars and conquests of the English in 
France are those of Henry V,, ihe conqueror of Azin- 
~«»court. When Herry had been little more than a year 
upon the tlirone, h i was piompted by his own love of 
war, by the sjiirit if the English people, and hy the 
wretched condition of the Fn;nch, to dematia the 
crown of France, as the repre^ntative of Isabella, the 
wife of the second ftdward, in whose right Edward III. 
liad fnnmlcd his pretensions. But Henry’s ciaitfis were 
even more»abgurd than Edward s; for, supposing the 
I'laims of Edward to have been admissible, tiic right to 
the crown of France would then rest not with Henry, 
jmt with Edward Mortimei^ «the Earl of March, 
liksnry's project of .conquest, however, was warmly en- 
' codruged by the cimrch, and by botji houses of Parlia- 
me^ AtV council, which met at Westminster, on 
the ifith of April, 1415, Henrv announced bis firm 
purpflse of making a voyage, in iis own proper person,* 
to recover his dominions in France. Both bishops and 
lay-lords enthusiastically applauded tbis resolution, and 
‘assured him of their hearty co-operation. Some at¬ 
tempts at negotiation were made by France, to avert 
the coming storm, but they did not emanate from any 
establi^od government; for nothing was reigning in 
^ Qsnetal Ciuoiucle of England. 
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that unhappy country but anwchy, crime, and confu¬ 
sion among all classes. At Winche8ter,*as Henry was 
on bis way to Southampton to cmbifrk, hs was met by 
the Archbishop of Bourges, who had been dnpatebed 
by the Duke of Berri, in the'Vaih hope of preventing, 
for a short time, the threatened da^er. ..But Henry 
told this prelate that the crown of France was his right, 
and that he wo^ild win it by tie sword. The Arch 
bishop, who brave man, replied, that bis master. 
King Charles, had made the most liberal offers, not out 
of fear, but from his compassion and love of peace. “If 
thou inakest thy attempt,” he continued, “ he will call 
upon the blessed Virgin and all the saints, and then, 
with their aid, and the support of faithful subjects and 
allic^thou wilt be driven into the sea, or thou wilt.b* 
taken captive or slain.” “ We shall see,” rejdiei'. the 
king; and, dismissing the archbishop with m»«iy rich 
presents, he continued his way to Southampton. The 
sudden intelligcn& of a conspiracy against his life 
checked his progress, however, and he was detained in 
England for some time. At last .Hc^ry embarked 
and^et sail from SouthaAipto’.!. His fleet amounted to 
twelve or fourteen hu ndreii sail of vessels, frqin twenty to 
three hundred tons burthen; his army tosijf diousand five 
hundred horse, and about twenty-fonr thousaiy] foot, of 
all kinds. On the 13tii of August, ho anchored in the 
month of the Seine, thrje miles from Harfleiir, a very 
strong fortress on the left bank of that river. On 
the following day he began to land troops and stores. 
He was nevdV inlerrnpted, although the operation took 
up three wlfblc days; and the place of <lebarkaiion 
presented many difficulties. A proclamation was issued 
forbidding, under pain of dci.th, all exc esses against 
the peaceful inhabitants; audit is reinaiked, by coti- 
tomporary (French as well as English) historians, that 
Henry enforced the uniform good treatment of tlio 
people of the districts through which he* afterwards 
passed ; and that, too, even wlich his own at my w-cre 
sug'ertng the greatest privations. On the 17tli lie laid 
siege to Harfleur, which was ver; strongly garrisoned. 

“ Once more unto tlie bre-acli, dear I'liendi, once more; 

Or close the wall up with our Kiiglisli dead!"* 

The loss sustained by Henry’s army was very great, 
not so much from the sword, or the awkward artillery 
of those times, as from a frightful dysentery, brought on 
by the damp and unwholesome situation of the place. 
He lost many of bis great captains, and the men died 
by hundreds. But tlio garrison, despairing of relief, 
and suti'ering drei^dfully from the same dysentery, 
capitulaHed aftew a siege of thirty-six d^s. The sick 
dnd woiriided were then shipped for England, and 
Henry rlmainec^a few days in the captured town. 

With the small force which now remained to the 
King of England it seemed madness to undertake any 
great enterprise. It is said that a council of war 
rccoSffiftcndeS that he should rc-ombark; but Henry 
scorned the notion of returning to England with no 
honour gained, save the taking of a' single town. 
“ No,” said he, “ we must first sec, by God’s help, a 
little more of Ibis good land of France,- which- is all 
our own.” With the reductions piade by the siege*, by 
sickness, and by leaving a garrison at Harfleur, the 
army did not exceed nine thousand men. They were 
drawn out and prepared to march through the hostile 
provinces of Normandy, Picardy, and Artois to Calais.^ 
The march began On the 6th of Ortober, when a great** 
force under the king and Dauphin were at Rouen, and 
another, under the Constable of France, in Picardy, 
whither troops were pouring in all directions. Henry 
met with no great resistance in ‘iiis passage through 
Normandy. On the 12th he reached the memorable 

* Henry V. No painter will tliink of treating this put of 
oat Valhalla without Meking for inipiratioa in Sb^ipere.^ 
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ford of Blanche-Taque, where he hoped to pass Ijke 
Edward III. ;*buUthe French, taught by experience, 
had resolvedT to defend the line of the Sauime, and had 
fortified T)oth lyanks, lyr driving strong palisades aciMs 
‘.be ford, and p^ing aA:hers behind them. Henry 
made scvcril attimpts to force a passage at other 
])uints, but he was foiled ; every ford was fortified, and 
colmnns of horSe and*foot nianteuvr^d on the right 
liank*keeping in line with him as ho moved up the 
left. A good part of his army bdgan to feel dispirited; 
but at last, on the morning of the Kith, Henry had the 
food foptune to find a ford between Betencourl and 
V oyenne, which had not been staked by the people of 
St. Quentin. He dashed across the ford, the van- 
g^iwd firmly established itself on the right bank ;*and 
ilieu Hie rest of the army and the baggage got across 
with eaffty. At this the French Constable, much dis¬ 
heartened. fell back upon St. Pol, |n Artois. King 
Henry quietly followed, by the same road. His small 
force was still more reduced by sicki^-ss, while that 
of the French kepPiuurcagjng «verv (lay, and in a shj||rl 
timeglic whole of the royal army of France was in Artois. 
“ They sent.'S^ays Stow, “ three heralds to the King 
of England, to ^ive understanding tliat he should not 
escape wiftiout battleniito whom the king answered, 
“ All things be done at the pleasure of God. 1 will keep 
ilie right way towards Calais; tf our adversaries do at¬ 
tempt to disturb us in our journey, we think they shall 
nut do it without their own great danger jind fieril.” 
And Henry was as good as his word; he wcn^ straiglit on, 
never going out of liis way, nor moving faster nor slower 
than he had intended. On the 24th he crossed the deep 
river of Teniois, and soon*after ('.ime in sight of part of 
the enemy. He expected an attack and formed in order 
of battle; but the columns he saw witlidiew to Azin- 
eoiirt. Henry then inarched on to Maisoneelles, alarge 
village, only a few bow-s|iots from the enemy's outjiusts. 
Provisions were brought in, vhe men refreshed il^em- 
selvcs, and had some rest. When the moon rose, omceA 
were sent out to asceijftain the position of the Frencli. 
All night long thcFlnglish played upon their trumpets, 
and other mariial instruments, so that the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood was filled with the sound of their music. Al¬ 
though they were very tired, and cold, and hungry, they 
kept up a cheerful spirit; but many of them confessed 
their sins, took the sacrament, and made their wills. 

The flight was passed in a very different maimer by 
the FrenA anny. They were very eonlident and very 
boisterous. The Constable of Fram e struck llie royal 
banner into the {ground on the Calais soiid; aad the 
other princes, knights, and barons planted their ban¬ 
ners around it with loud acclamations, ^'he Constable 
ordered them to pass the night every troop near its own 
standard. It was rainy and cold, but they lit large 
fires all along their line; and, as they warmed them¬ 
selves, tjie soldiers passed the wine-eup rdbnd, (bl99e 
great boastings, and calculated the projier ransoms of 
the king and gffeat barons of England, whom they 
made quite sure of taking prisoners on the morrow. 
The pa^s andjndetsof tiie army rode about looking 
fur bay and straw to fav on the damp ground; horses 
slipped and fioundereo abopt in the clayey soil: and 
there was a continual movement and noise, and a very 
evident want of discipline: horsemen were heard afar 
off calling to one another, but by some awkward 
chance* there were no musical instruments to enliven 
their hearts. It was remarked that very few of their 
horses neighed during the night, wliicb, adds Mons- 
trelet, was considered as a very had omen. But there 
were some who were^ot quite so confident of the 
result. The Duke of Bcrri, who had fought at Poic- 
tie'-fl sixty years ago, and who remembered how certain 
the French had then been of victory, djiposed the plan 
of giving battle altogether, and pruveiUed the project 


ofjplaring Charles in person at fhc head of his forces. 
“ It is better," said the old man, “ to lose tile battle 
than the king and the battle.” 

At tlie dawn of the morning, “after prayers and sup¬ 
plications of the king, liis priesls amf people, done 
with great devotion,” Henry placed his anen in battle 
array. He formed them into three divisions and two 
wings; but the divisions stood so close together thaf 
tliey appeared as one. The archers were placed in 
advance of the men-at-arms in ihe form of a wedge. 

Thin was their battalia e-uiupared ^ that of the 
enemy,— * 

“ O God of bailies I steel my solilim’ hearts 1 
Possess them not with fear! Take from them now 
The sense of reckoning the opiiosed numbers !'* 

** The night b^orc," says old Stow, “ by the advice 
and/counse] (as it is said) of the Duke of York, ihe 
king had ’given con^mandment through his host, that 
every man should purvey him a stake sharp at both 
ends, which the Englishmen fixed in the ground before 
them in the field, to defend them from the op]ire98iun 
of horsemen.” These stakes formed together an ex¬ 
cellent rampart, in the nature of cheveux t/e /rise, and 
they could be moved and fi.xcd again in case of a 
change of position. The upper end of the stakes, 
which projected against the enemy, was tipped with 
iron: tnis was a new precaution aiij) had never been 
used in war before by Oliristians. Henry had given , 
orders that the baggage, the priests, the tents, and 
horses—;jibr this fight, like Crecy and I’oiclicrs, was to 
be fought on foot — should be placed in the rear. 
When iliese dispositions were made Henry mounted a 
small grey horse and rode alon^ the lines. Tlie brave 
and cjiecrful aspect of Henry's countenance on that 
morning, his martial bearing and bis kingly costume, 
as they arc described by our old chroniclers, afford a 
fine study for the painter. He wore ” on his head a 
bright helmet, wliercuuon was set a crown of gold, 
replete with pearl and precious stones, iinu'vellous 
richand on his sunoat tlie arms of F’ligland and 
of France were einbroidered. But what struck (he 
English more tlian the |toU 1 and sparkling gems was 
the bright lively blue eyu of the hero, whose countt*- 
nance, like that of Edward the Third on the like occa¬ 
sion, was serenely cheerful. As lie rode from rank to 
rank, he said a few iuppirililfg words to each. II(\ told 
them that he had made up his iniiul to conquer or to dm 
there—that England should never have to pay a ran¬ 
som for him. lie told the archers that the Freiieli 
had sivorn an oath to cu> off the three lingers of (heir 
right hand to unfit them for their craft; and he* 
'reminded them of the atiocitics (committed at Soissoiis, 
wliere two hundred btave Englishmen (prisoners of 
war) had been hanged hke dogs. “ We have not 
come,” said tlic heroic king, “ into our kingdom of 
France like mortal enemies; we have not burnt towns 
and villagiis wc have not outraged women and maid¬ 
ens like our adversaries at Koi^ons. They tire full 
of sin and have no fear of God.” As the king passed 
by one of tbe divisions, he lip.ard a brave officer, Walter 
Iluiigerford, expressing * wisli that some of the gal¬ 
lant knights and stout archers who were living ifl idle, 
ness in merry England conld be present on the field,* 

* This circumstaiicc is not forgotten by Sliaksnere, but in tlio 
play it is not Walter Huu^rford, but Westmorelaiid who gives 
ex/^flStsion to file widi— * 

“ O that we now Ii.ail lirre 
Bnt one ten thomand of fliosu men in Kiigliuid 
Who do no work to-day!" 

K. Hen. Wbat ‘s he tliat wishes so'? 

My cousin Westinondand?—No, iny fair cousin: 

If we marked to die, we are enow , 

To do our country loss; and if to live. ■ • 

The fewer men the greater share ot honour.” 

3 T2 
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*• No!” cried King Henry, “ I would not have a sinclc 
man more. If God gives ns the victory, the fewer we 
are, the more honour; and if we lose, the less will be 
the loss to our eountry. But we will not lose; fight 
as you were wdnt to do, and before night the pride of 
our nuraberlees enemies sliall be humbled to the dost.” 
The disparity of numbers was indeed appalling; the 
French, at the most moderate calculation being as six 
to one. 

“ GoU’« ami strike with ns! *tis a fearful odds.” ^ 
But they hal^ gained lictlc from experience. Their 
leaders had crowded the iintdhnse liost in fields be¬ 
tween two Avoods, where there was not room to de¬ 
ploy or to manoeuvre with any facility. They could 
hardly have chosen a worse position. The ram had 
made some of the fields impassable ^o horses b(‘aring 
the weight of men in heavy armour.' This, whicKwas 
i( so great a difficulty to the French and which made uieir 
cavalry almost useless, presented ‘no obstacle at all to 
the Eiiglisli foot, who w'erc lightly^ accoutred, and 
could ]>iant their stakes the easier into the ground 
from its softness. 

A (dose paralhd has been drawn between the battles 
of Crecy and Azincourt; but in some respects they 
were different. The French, warned and tutored it 
may bo by the old Duke of Berw, did not begin the 
action, but waited to be attacked, every man silting down 
on the ground nchr to his own banner. King Henry 
*'had calculated on the sure and inextricable ciinfusion 
of the first movement of so great a force on such ejose 
and difficult ground; and be tialiently awafM their 
attack. During this time he distributed a little food 
and some wine aniuiig bis iiicti, who sat down on tiic 
ground and (luielly ate tlicir breakfasts; even as their 
forefathers had done on the field of Crecy. WliHe tlie 
siimll but compact force of Henry was governed by 
one master wtll. the loose large multitude of the 
l'’rencli was distracted by the conflicting opinions of 
many anil presumptuous men. The Coiislable by right 
of bis office was commander-in-chief; but there were 
with him many princes and others, and the Duke of 
Orleans, the Count of Nevers, |,n(i a host of young 
gentlemen who had just puVon their knightly spurs, 
and had never earned then?; and those were either 
impatient of the Constable’s control or held contrary 
opinions to liini, while ths. youug and untried knights 
were" all anxious to begin the oattlc and wanted to 
cliarge the English at once without any preconcerted 
plan. But the more i^autious Constable, it appears, 
would fain have Availed the ^rival of fresh reiiil'orcc- 
nients under the Marshal de I.oigny and the Duke of 
Brittany, avIio Averc on their inarch and exjicctcd in« 
the course of a day or two. It seenied disgraceful, 
with such odds, to wait for more, but the Constable 
prevailed. As the movninjf wore away the Constable 
sent Messirc Guk-.bard Dauphin and the Sire dc Holly 
to the English camp, with an Sffer of a frf c passage to 
Henry,*if he At'onlil, on hts part, restore Harfleur, 
together with all the prisoners he had made, and give 
up his pretensions to the throne of France. But 
llenry, undismayed by the la^gc force before him, was 
as bold noAV as he had been in his oivn capital, and 
fvfluld only treat upon the same conditions. If he had 
wllowcd fiiinself to be amused By.the Constable with 
llicsc negotiations a day of two ^nger, his army would 
have been starv^ outright* Seeing then that Oit* 
French had no iutention to come to him, he deter¬ 
mined to go Ui them. He tlirew out two detachments, 
-^the one to lie in ambush on the left flank of the 
French, tlie other to the rear, tvliere, when the battle 
liegan, th((y were to set fire to a barn and house belong¬ 
ing to the jffigry of St. George at Hesdin, and so create 
an alarm. These nmnosuvres were executed; and the 
two detachments, both composed of archers, got to tlic 
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posts appointed and lay in Avail without ^ing perceived 
by the enemy. < ^ 

This “ m^ellous, fierce, and prnel battle” abounds 
iit^striking and stirring pictures,; the‘ti'^t oiilet of tlic 
English is, perhaps, one of tVh most ^fiking of them all. 

It was towards the hour of noonrwheri' Henry gave 
the brief but cheering order—" Banners Advance!” 
And then the unerable Sir Tuomas Erpingiiain, the 
commander of tlie archers, a knight grown grey Aviili 
age and honour, threSv his truncheon into tlie air, ex¬ 
claiming—" Now strike!” The distance between the 
two armies was less than a quarter of a nirlc. 'J’lie 
English came on in gallant array, until the foremost 
were within bow-shot of the Fn>neh. TIumi Ifie ai ehers 
stue'it their stakes in the ground lielbri' them, and^set 
up a tremendous shout. Tlieir loud huzzas av; re in¬ 
stantly echoed by llie men that lay conceak% on the 
left flank of the Frcnrh, who, the next minute, were 
assailed by a tremendous shower of ai«rows both in 
front and flaij^. ^ The French had few bowmen or 
neue at all, for that waijioij Avas considered iinAvorthy 
of kiiiglilly bands, and the princes had insa’"nlly 
rejected the service of the burghers ayd otlier ple¬ 
beians, holding that J’ranee ought to U defended only 
by men of gentle blood. Messire Clignet, (Jf Brabant, 
thought that he could break the English archers with 
the lance, and he charged w'ilh tAveive hundred horse, 
crying ** Mountjoye! St. Dmiis 1” But the ground Avas 
soft and slippery; the flight of arrows that met them 
right in thcifacc was terrific. Some were slain; some 
rolled horse and horseman on the field; others turned 
their horses’ heads; and of the whole twelve liundred, 
not above seven score fqlloard their chiefs up to the 
English front, Avbere the archers, instead of wearing 
steel armour, had even thrown aside their lealliein 
jackets that they iniglit have a freer use of their nerv¬ 
ous arms. But between the defence of the sliarfi 
sjakTS, and the incessant fliglit of their arrows, very 
fi’W of tlie Fieiich lances reached those open breasts. 
Such of the kiiiglits as stood’‘heir ground, stooped 
their heads as the arrows went throngh their vizors; 
confused and blinded, they scarcely kneiv wdiat they 
were doing. They lost the command of their horses 
which, wounded in many yilaces, became mad wif 
pain, and galloped back, joining the other fugitives, 
and breaking the first division of the French army. 
Three liorses only penetrated beyond the stakes, and 
they were instantly slain. The confusion of tlie French 
was now veiy great. Every where within reach of the 
arrovrt the French horse were capering about, or 
nisbiyig wildly through the lines doing mischief to their 
own afiny aiut causing the wildest uproar. Columns 
got mixed; the Avords of command Were disregarded ; 
and wliili* the timid stole to the rear, the brave ail 
ru^ed forward to the van, croAvding tlie division that 
v^Fllver-i^owded before in that narrow space* More 
than once tliey were so huddled together tiiat they had 
not room t« couch Iheir lances, McanAH’hile tlic Eng¬ 
lish, removing their stakes, came on with still moie 
tremendous “bruit and noise;’’ the*Freneh made a 
slight retrograde movement, and then, so badly had 
the ground been chosen,, they got into some newly 
ploughed corn-fields, where their horses sunk almost 
to their saddle-girths, stuck fast, or rolled over with 
their riders. Seeing that the van-guard Avas thoroughly 
disordered, the English archers left their stakes, which 
they did not use again, and, slinging their bows behind 
them, rushed into the thickest of the mClee, with their 
bill-hooks and hatclicts. There, they themselves being 
almost without clothing, arid many of them both l»aie- 
footed and bare-headed, the English archers laid about 
them with their bare sinewy arms, and hit fearful, 
knocks against the steel-clad knights of France. ThiF 
Constable, and Inany of the most illustrious of tlie 
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French knighte, were presently killed by those despised 
plebeians, who* without any assistance from the chi¬ 
valry of^Kn|||and, dispersed the whole body. Then 
t ho second divi£4on op<;ned to receive ihc sad remnants 
of the first—a moi''4!roent attended with fresh disorder. 
At this moment il^uke Anthony of Brabant, who had 
just arrived on the field, but who, in his impatient 
h»8tc. had left bfs reinfbrccmcnts behind him, ncaded 
a fresh charge of horse, hut he was irlitaiitly slain by 
the English, who kept advanciitg and destroying all 
tliat opposed them. The second division of the French, 
ho we very closed tip and kept its ground, though the 
weight of their armour made them sink knee-deep 
in the mire. Henry now brought up his men-at- 
Htins, and calling in his brave English buwmc|,'r lie 
forinid them again into good order. These lightly 
cquipfi^ troops found little incAtiVenicnco from the 
nature of the soil; they had the *rce use of their 
limbs; they Wore as fresh as when tlley first came intt» 
the battle. They gave another loud huzza as tliv king- 
led them on to » fresh charge, ft wb now that the 
real* battle took place, and that Henry’s life ‘Vis 
repeatedly ^t in the greatest peril. His brother, the 
Duke of Clareoce, was wounded and knocked down, 
and wouW have been killed or made prisoner, if 
Henry had not plata-d himself Uy his fallen brother’s 
side and beaten tjff the assailants. So<m after, a band of 
eighteen knights, bearing the banner of the Lord of 
Hroy, who liad bound tbcniiselves by an oath to take or 
kill the King of England, made a itirious ^arge upon 
biiii. One of these knights struck the king with his 
tiiace or liatlie-ave, and the blow was so violent that 
Henry staggered and fe^I on his knees; but his bravas 
men instantly ektsod rouikJ him, aiid killed every one 
of the eighteen knights. Tlie Duke of Alen<;on then 
forced his way up to the English royal standard. With 
a blow of liis battle-axe be beat the Duke of York to 
tlie ground; and wl:cn Henry stood forth to dcfcntl 
bis relative, be hit him over the head and knocked wff 
>art of the gold cro''ii which Im wore on his helmet, 
lilt this was Ihc last blow that Alent;on ever struck: 
the English closed tipon him ; and, seeing his danger, 
lie cried out to the king, “ I surrender to you—I am 
he Duke of Alenron.” Henry held out his hand. It 
was too late—the Duke was slain. His fall finished 
the battle, for his followers fled in dismay; and the 
third division of the French array, which had never 
drawn liword, and which was in itself more than 
double the number of the whole English force, fell 
back, and galloped from the fieldi, JIJp to tips point 
the English had not embarrassed themselves with pri¬ 
soners, but they now took them in heaps. An iuinmense 
number were thus secured, when Henfy heard a ter¬ 
rible noise in his rear, where the priests of his army 
were sitting on horseback among the baggage, and^e 
soon sMv a hostile force drawn out in tl«t dirvuibn. 
At the same time the retreating third division of the 
French seemed to rally and raise their boners afresh. 
But it was a false alarm. The body in the rear were 
only 8('me five or six htimfred peasants who had en¬ 
tered Maisopcelles &nd had fallen upon the baggage in 
the hope of obtaining; plunder and driving off some of 
the linglish horses; and ^bat appeared a rallying in 
front was only a momentary halt, foe the third division 
were presently galloping on the fiiW WdfeT than ever, 
As soon as Ilenry discovered his ittisUtke be.gave 
orders to stop the carnage and to kwk.aftef the 
wounded. Then, attended by his principal barons, he 
rode over the field, and sent out the heralds, as usual, 
to examine the costs af arms of the knights and 
princes that had fallen. This was a inournfu,' task; 
for sixteen liundrcd brave Englishmen lay upon the 
^'Id, among whom were the IJarl of Sufi'olk and the 
Duke of York. In their death Shakspere has pre- 
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Mnted us with a most touching picture. Henry asks 
if tfle duke lives, saying, 

——“ Tlirice within thi« limtr 
1 saw him down; tlirice iij) again mid ligliliiig, 
helmet to the spur, all blood he vifS." 

Exeter replies— 

“ In which array (brave soldier!) dnili he /ic. 

Larding (he pluiii; ami hy his bloody side 
(Voke-feliow to his honour-owing wounds) 

The noble Karl of Suffolk also lies. 

Suffolk first died; and York, alt haggled uVr, 

Comes to him, wlietf in gore he lay insioeii'd. 

And takes him by tlie lieard; kisses the giidies 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 

Ami cries aloud,—* Tarry, my cousin SuIVnll. 

My soul shall thine keep com|)any to heaien : 

Tar^, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a-br(-H;t; 

As, in this gCarious and well-ronghteii field, 

#■ We keja together in our chivalry! ’ 

TJ|>on these won's 1 came, and cheer’d him nii: 

He smil'd me in the face, niught me his huini, 

And, with a feeble grijie, says—* Dear my lord, 
(k)innieml my service to my sovereign.’ 

So did he turn, and over Sufiblk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiss'd his lips; 

Ai^ so, es|iuused to death, with blood he seal'd 
A mtaincnt of noble-ending love," 

But much greater and much more frightful was the 
loss oil the side of the French: “ never hail so many 
and such noble men fallen in one battle.” In all there 
perished on the field eight thousand gentlemen, knights, 
or squir-es, including one hundred and twenty great 
lords that had each a banner of his own. Tlie whole 
! chivalry of France was cropped. Seven near relations 
of King Oliarles—^Brabant, Nefvers, the Duke of Bar 
and ,^is two brothers, the (constable d’Albret, and 
Alenron—^were all slain. Among the most distin¬ 
guished prisonere, who were far less numerous than 
the dead of the same class, were the Duke of Orleans, 
tlie Count of Richemont, the Marsiial Boticicatiif, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Counts of JCu and Vendome, 
and the Lords of Harcourt and Craon. 

While his people were occupied in stripping the 
dead, Henry ealledsCo him the herald of tlic King of 
France, the king-at-art^s, who was named Moimtjoye, 
and with him several other heralds, both English and 
French, and he said unto them, “We have not made 
this slaughter, but t^e Almighty, as we believe, for the 
sins of France.” And after this he asked tifom to 
whom the honour of the victory was due ? iVlountjoye 
replied, “ To the King of England; to him ought vic¬ 
tory to be given, and-'not to the King of France.” 
Then Henry asked the name of the castle that he sii^w 
pretty near to him. They answered that it was called 
Azincotirt. “ Tlicn,” quoth Henry, “ since all hattlc.s 
ought to be named alter the nearest castle, let this 
battle bear henceforward and lastingly the name of 
the battle of Aahicourt.” * ^ 

The Dulse of Orlctiw, Vrho had been dr^ged out 
wotirided from among the dead, was sorely diseam (iteil 
at the sudden turn affairs had taken. Henry went up 
to console him: “ How fare yoti, my cousin said he ; 

“ and why do you refuse to eat and drink ?” Tlie duke 
answefed that he was determined to fa.st. “ Mot so,— 
make good cheer,” said the king mildly; “if God 
hath given me the grace to win this victory, I acknow¬ 
ledge that it h tbirciUgh no merits of mine own. I 
believe that God hath Willed that the French should 
be punished; and if what I have heard be true, no 
wonder at it; for they tell me that never were seen 
such a disorder, sucli a licence of wickedness, such 
debauchery, such bad vices as now reign in France. 
It is pitiful and horrible to hear it all, and eertes ilic 
wrath of ithe Lord must have been awakened F’ And 
* Monttrelet t 
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in truth Henry could hardly have spoken worse of 
France at this time, than it spoke for itself. I 

On tHt- next morning, when the English left Maisoii- 
cellcs, the King and the Duke of Orleans rode side by 
side, conversi^ in a friendly manner. The army passed 
over the fieloof battle. 'Oiey stripped some of the 
bodies, and when they werS^onc some of the neigh¬ 
bouring peasantry came to the scene of horror to do 
the same frightful work. Bnt the Count of Ciiarolais, 
afterwards Philip the Good, eldest son of the Duke of 
Burgundy, was at the castle of Aire, not far from alie 
field of battle, in which he had been prevented from 
joining by the strict orders of his father; and when he 
heard the doleful news he was inconsolable, and re¬ 
fused to take any nourishment. But he sent the Bailifl' 
of Aire and the Abbot of Ruisscauville to superintend 
the burial of the French, while he^iimself attended 
the funeral of his two uncles the Dukes of Briihant 
and Nevers. The abbot and the bailifi' bought twenty- 
five roods of land, and on tlris fand three immense 
deep pits were dug, and five thousand eigiit hundred 
men were cast into them. Then the Bishop of G nines 
went down, sprinkled holy water upon the ground, 
and blest this vast sepulchre of the aristocracy of 
France. Many hundreds, who bad friends Hung near, 
were buried with more decency in the nei^bburiiig 
clmrcbes, or carried to their «)wn castles. 

The English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, 
for they were heavy laden with the weight of their 
hpoil. When they got there Henry called a comicil of 
war. Sickness still prevailed in his skeletqn of an 
aru^; disease and want raged in all the near in^ineus 
of France. He had not only saved his honour, but 
had gained tlic great<%t military glory: he wanted 
men, he wanted money. All these considerations 
pointed homeward, and it was determined that he 
should forthwith return to England. 

“ Then,” says honest John Stow, “ with all vigilance 
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the navy was prepared, and By the king’s command¬ 
ment the lorus and great estates ^of ftie prisoners of 
France, to>a great number, were brurjj^ht into that 
ship wherein the king was detcrftiinej^o pa* the sea. 
At this their passage tlic ssa ^as xiiarveilously bois¬ 
terous and rough, insomuch that ^o oft the English 
shijis perished in the floods, by reason whereof the 
French prisoners were so enei»ubei<‘(i and vexed (hat 
the day of theii»passage seemed to them no less ‘bitter 
and terrible than thabday wherein they were taken at 
Azincourt; nor they rould not marvel enough how 
the king should have so great strength so easily to 
resist and endure the rage and boisterousness of tbc 
sea, without accoinbrauce and disease of his stomach!" 

The jreople of England were literslly mad witlujay 
and U'iutn])li. At Dover they rushed into tiie sea to 
meet him, and carried him ashore on tlieir Auuiders. 
Everywhere on hu way noblemen, priests, and people 
came forth to wemume him ; and on his fi'iitranue into 
London, the mayor, witli the aldermen and crafts, to 
the mimlier oWouv hundred, ridingftn red, with hoods 
rt36k.ind white, met him atYllaekiicaih, coming from 
Eltbain, and so conducted him in triunripl^hrough the 
city, wliere the gates and streets wcri^^rnislied and 
hung with precious cloths of anas, and where the 
people got drunk on soinctliing more than joy, for the 
conduits through the city ran none other tliaii good 
and sweet wines, anil that abundantly. There were , 
many towers and stages in the streets, richly adorned, 
and upon iRc height of them sal small children singing 
iraises and ^auds unto God; for King Henry would 
lave no ditties made in honour of his victory, but 
ascribed it wholly unto God. * ijiud were tlie plaudits 
of the people in honour of Henry; ao4 dining his 
whole leiga there was seanely a complaint made 
against him or his ministers—nothing beyond a faint 
exjircssion of regret that his wavs in Vranre should 
keep him so long away from hi^ioving subjects. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


‘ Thk PKNxf MAJAnKij’ has now boon in tho<coursc of ^publication for fourteen* y^irs; and ibirit^ the wfnoie 
period the dufieitmt^ Editor ham Ijem dts^harffed hp Mr. Ksight, “ under the superintendence of the' Society for 
the DNI'usion of Useful Knowledfrc.*’ 'j’lic time has arrived when that “ superintendence ” has merged in the 
•jjidividuttljvsjwnsibility of flu: fOdifor. • 


Of the unexampled jjopidarity of * 'flic IVnny Maga/Jne’ it is unnecessary hefe to speak. It has especially 
had the distinction of being the first to <lifihsc, throughout the community, a source of enjoyment formerly inac¬ 
cessible except to the rich; it has miidc the productims of Art cheap. The literature of ‘ The Penny Magazine * 
hi ftivariably rnaiStuined its riding chai-acter,—that ^ dealing with general subjects in a grave and earnest tone. 
It has avjKdod, i athci4hnn soiighl,*th*e topics of the lay. It'lias been a Ste Miscellany, in which all clossc. 
might find murli infi^Tnatlon and some a/iuiseraont. , * 

Tlic circiiTation of ‘ I'he Penny Magazine’ is very large; its reputation is unimpaired. But fourteen 
volumes having completed yi accflrdafiec with the or!f>-t.»al intention of Ihc work, which -w-as to combine mis¬ 
cellaneous inforinatioii with extensive pictorial embclli.shment, eircum.stancc-s now point to the necessity of some 
essential im)di.'"ation of plan. Left to his individiiul responsibility in tiic conduct of the work, the Editor deems 
it hi.s public ihity to take a new position, to enable him to carry out his views of what should notv bo the character 
of a widely circulated and eminently cheap Miscellany. Such a Periodical Work may command as high and as 
various literary talent as the most lofty of its contemporaries; and the best talents and acquirements may now 
'jc fitly employed in the .“erviee of the people, instead of addressing lliemselvcs only to readers of wcr'th and 
leisure, ‘ Kniout’s pENNr Magazine’ js ATBxnEn to hk fob tiik Piiorix of 1846 what ‘ Thk Pkskt 
Magazine of the Society fob thk Diffvsion of Usefci, Kxu''- Jehgk’ was fob thk Pkopus op 1832. ‘ 


Without, any change, in the objects for which ‘ The Penny Magazine’ was established—to enlarge the range 
ofoh.serva(iori, to .idd to the .sto’e of facts, to awaken the reason, and to lead the imagination into agreeable and 
innocent trains of thoiiglil ,”—a new Penny Magazine may be able to do much which its predecessor has, from 
the nature of its jilan, of neeessity left undone. Eswntiallij a continuation qf‘ The Penny Magazine ’ under the 
mime Editorship,- exjieeting the continued support of the constant friends of that Miscellany,—it seeks a more 
extensive eirculation by aiming at a aider range and u nnre varied character. It wile hesckfobth bk chiefet 
A II AGAzisK OF Ueaiiin' . Wofufctits Will no longer continue to be the prominent feature of the work ; but will 
\<e. frcqtienfhf u.ied as iKi-essary illustrations and e.N-Specimens of Art. As compared with * The Penny Maga¬ 
zine,' the work now announced will be printed ort a larger sbeet, but a smaller page; it will consist of sixteen 
pages instead of eight; and will contain a much greater amount of Heading. It will bo printed in the best style, in 
u Jrij rlrnr type ; and (he form being that of a hanbsome fobt-abee boof., it will bind in eonvenient Volumes 
S -iir times a year, so as to constitute an important addition to a ‘ Library jbr all Readers.’ 


'I'llis change of jilan will allow not only increased variety, but general expansion. The articles will Jbr the 
».<>•)(; part be longer, yiermitting more seoi>e to individual ■writers. The connexion with Authors op eminenck 
I’libc diligeiflv Eoiighl, in the eiidciii*tnif to ttnUj the highest ercettenre tmth theloytest price .—a combination 
o\ liich no reasonable man now doubts the pructitai ility. To the one great object of difi'using usijitl knowledge 
. w’i^e added the constant d<“sire to make tli.tt khowledge. interesting. The intention not to disreganl some topics 
'^ofw day will la* subjected to the duty of treating such topics with ri!fepcnc.e to a permanent utility. Important 
If iiiformatioji will have their place in company ■»’ -a amusing narrative, real or Jictitious. Light sketches 
otfsstn^ tnanners may freely rango with sober essays on permanent niorcds ; and the highest obligaAons of sacred 
‘ may lie enforced in a cheerful spirit. Old books, our most jirocious legacies, niay be analyzed and quoted, 
the noveliics of literature, foreign a.s well as English, are exhibited with honest praise or considerate blame. 
|5t the means of enjoyment within the reach of all, by the cultivatiou of innocent and unexpensive pleasures,— 
ve and study (f nature, horticulture, music, a taste far art ,—will be pointed out entf enlarged upon as some 

t crbalance to the inequaliti^ of society, the great practical objects of social improvement, which require tiie 
lus of governments and associations to accomplish, will be eamcstly advocated. ' With reference to public 
'ons it is scarcely necessary for the Editor to declare tliat ho will avoid, as carefuHy as cvfer, all l«^y or polc- 
.’il discussion; at the same time not shrinking from the exa^pinatioh of opinions vvbi*h Ji® thinks delusive and 
nievous. An eame.st desire for the advancement of the great body of tlie people in knowledge ahd virtue, and 
before in power and bap]iincss, without violent changes in the constitution of society, may be os efficient lor 
us the tawdry sentimentality ■w'hich holds all the high few to be oppressive, and the sickly oxclusiveiiess wiiicJi 
isAcves all the humble many to be dangerous. « 
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irovr liomprim a valuable ORIGINAL LIBRARY in itself, having reached EIGIITy/ZoLUMES. It 
affords aa opportunity for'Ihe aelection of works of permanent value and interest at thir cheapest rate. 

L 

Each Volume, sewed, U.; in doth. Is. 6d .; Elegc^ly Bound, 2s. 6d. 

Amongst the more iftportant CttpyrigM RbrAs are the fidloving, which arc complete in themselves :~ 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, with Voh. 

, Specimens of the Principal Writers. By G. L. Ruaik, M.A.• -6 

BRITISH MANUFACTURES..I By G. I)q=^ . ! . . , ^ ' . .. ’ 0 

THE CHINESE. A General Description ^ China and its Inhabitants, with the Fupplemcutary 

Volume of Sketches iri’China. By Sm John Francis DAVis,®Govcrnor of Hong-Ko’Jg . . 4 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF- STATESMEN WHO FLOURLSHED IN THE TIME OF 

GEORGE III. By Henry, Lord BROtroift:a.«HF.R.S.. &c., &c. 't «s . . . (j 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; illustrated by Anecdotcft a 

THE HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. --By G. L. 

Craik, M.A. . ,...;} 

PALSY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY, with an Introductory Discourse by Lord BrouohS^, and IIlus- 
*^frative Notes by Lord BaoirouAM and Sir Charles Bell. Containing, also. Dissertations, 

^ and a Treatise on Animal MechanicB, by Sir C. Bell, 4 Vols. Lord Brougham’s Dialogues on 

Instinct, 1 vol.‘ .. 

SPENSER AND HIS POETRY. By G. L. Craik, M.A. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPERE, with Scenes illustrating each Talt-.2 

INSECT ARCHITECTURE AND BIRD ‘ARCHITECTURE. By James Rennie. A.M. . . ,1 

THE LOST SENSES-DEAFNESS AND BLINDNESS. By John Kitto, D.D. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT PH^.OSOPHY. By G. 11. Lewks . 

THE ELEPHANT. THE HORSE, AND THE d6g., . . . 

THL ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT; Letters from Cai^, during a Residence thcr in 1R12, U, and ■! 

By Mrs. Poole ..^. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EArLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of the Progress of Painting from Ciiiia 

hue to Bassano. By Mrs. .Tamsson. 

R VMBLES BY RIVERS,-—ihe Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, the Dove, See. By James Thorne 
CIVIL WARS OF ROME. Select Lives from Plutarch, newly translated by Professor Lono 
TASSO’S RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. By Edward Fairfax : reprinted from the original folio i / 
in 161X); wi'i,u Gletsary and Lives of Tasso and Faiffax " •. ® 1 . . . . . eN 

OLD ENGLAND NOVELETS.—Tlie Camp of Refugo.-%The Dutch ip the Medway.—A Legend of * 
Reading Abbey . . . .^. .... 

^ The Single as f<^w: — 

WIM.IAM CAXTON. M Biography., By Charles Knight. 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. • 

MIND AMONG THE-SPINDLES. A Selection from the Lowell Offering 
FEATS ON THE Fld»I>. By Miss Martineau. 

A VOLUME OF VARIpIES. B;r the Editor. 

PICTURES OF E?IjgLISH LIFE, from Chaucer. 

MEMOIR^OF A WOf^WNG MAN. % 

CURIOSITIES OV^ PHVBICAL GEOGRAPliHf;’ By W. Wittich. 

ARABIAN TALES AND, ANECDOTES. 

RACINE AND THE FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. By Madame Blae de Busy. 

TIIEvCID. A Short Chronicle founded on the Early Poetry of Spain. By G. Dennis. ^ 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR, including the Results of Machinery. By Charles Kniort. 
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